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THE  SINEWS  OF  PEACE. 

By  slow  degrees  during  the  past  six  months  the  "  covenants" 
of  Peace  have  been  disclosed.  Now  the  masks  are  pretty 
well  removed,  and  in  the  view  of  many  it  proves  to  be  a 
ghastly  "  skeleton"  in  the  international  closet.  American  and 
European  idealism  has  been  routed.  The  peace  is  as  much 
a  product  of  force  as  was  the  victory  of  Verdun!  Just  why 
any  expected  a  peace  of  reconciliation  to  come  out  of  a  four 
years'  investment  in  the  extremes  of  physical  force,  is  difficult 
to  explain.  Had  it  been  so  some  of  us  might  have  had  to  revise 
our  views  of  the  justifiableness  of  the  military  use  of  physical 
force.  Not  the  least  important  lesson,  both  for  those  who  have 
defended  the  use  of  force  to  the  extreme,  and  for  those  who  have 
deprecated  it,  is  the  fact  that  the  militarists  have  no  monopoly 
of  the  misuse  of  force.  It  appears  in  what  is  called  statecraft, 
we  detect  it  in  the  financial  and  social  world,  in  education  and 
alas,  even  in  religion.  We  seem  to  see  a  new  basis  for  the 
Psalmist's  outcry,  "There  is  none  perfect,  no  not  one!" 

Are  we  then  to  despair  of  our  idealism?  With  such  a  skele- 
ton of  Peace  is  the  world  to  fall  back  into  some  further  degree 
of  hopeless  materialism?  Or  is  it  possible  to  clothe  the 
diplomats'  "skeleton  of  Peace"  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  very 
particularly  with  sinews  that  will  turn  those  great  aggregates 
that  we  call  nations  into  idealistic  lines?  There  is  a  certain 
measure  of  heroism  in  the  absolutist's  position  even  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  The  Nation  cries,  "Defeat  the  Treaty,"  and  its 
editor  reflects  no  small  degree  of  the  fire  of  his  famous  grand- 
father, William  Lloyd  Garrison.  His  courage  has  the  prophetic 
flavor.  As  a  part  of  an  unqualified  declaration  against  physical 
force  as  a  means  of  progress  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  world 
it  seems  both  defensible  and  consistent.  There  may,  however, 
be  better  ways  to  defeat  the  Treaty  than  by  public  opinion 
or  by  votes.  One  of  these  alternatives  may  lie  in  the  domain 
of  religious  idealism. 

When  the  Boxer  uprising  in  China  had  been  put  down,  the 
"Concert  of  Powers"  exacted  a  heavy  indemnity.  The 
radical  press  protested  against  an  "unparalleled  instance  of 


international  bullying."  China  had  been  the  victim  of  its 
worst  element,  the  irresponsible  element  in  its  life.  The  best 
element  must  therefore  submit  to  heavy  punishment  at  the 
hands  of  "Christian  nations!"  We  all  know  what  course 
our  government  took.  This  magnificent  instance  of  actual 
international  good-will  has  been  a  sound  defense  of  Chris- 
tianity in  numberless  instances  since.  Cannot  the  forces  of 
Christianity  now  rally  to  a  similar  program?  Cannot  what 
the  diplomats  call  justice  be  demonstrated  to  have  an  actual 
content  of  mercy?  That  is  first,  even  in  politics,  which  is 
natural.  Can  we  not  lend  ourselves  to  all  the  processes  that 
tend  to  give  politics  spiritual  values? 

We  are  pleading  for  no  compromise.  Our  opposition  to  the 
method  of  militarism  is  unqualified.  But  how  many  of  us 
do  actually  qualify  it  by  rejecting  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  our 
own  little  worlds !  The  war  and  now  the  treaty  of  peace  are 
challenges  to  a  type  of  Christianity  that  will  deserve  the 
blessing  of  doing  the  things  He  has  commanded  us. 

-  J.  H.  B. 

FROM  A  MESSAGE  OF  HOPE  TO  ALL  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  OF  GOOD-WILL. 

Issued  by  London  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  Held  from  Twenty-first  to 
Twenty-eighth  of  Fifth  Month,  19 19. 

Dear  Friends. — 
We  live  in  days  of  disillusionment. 

Despite  relief  at  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and,  for  many, 
the  joys  of  home-coming,  minds  are  dwelling  on  disappointed 
hopes  and  the  emptiness  of  great  phrases  on  which  men  have 
built  their  faith. 

The  Armistice  has  not  brought  peace.  Victory  has  not 
brought  liberation.  The  spontaneous  self-sacrifice  of  the  "  war 
to  end  war"  has  been  succeeded  by  the  cruelty  of  starvation 
to  enforce  peace. 

Roots  of  war  between  nations  have  been  laid  bare  in  our  in- 
dustrial and  social  life.  Real  peace  is  seen  to  be  impossible 
on  the  present  basis  of  Society.  The  majority  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  limited  in  physical  development,  in  mental  equip- 
ment, in  home  conditions  and  the  joys  of  life,  by  the  pressure 
of  economic  necessity  have  little  of  our  boasted  freedom. 

Despite  this  disillusionment,  our  dominating  thought  is  one 
of  hope. 

But  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  our  hope  be  guided  by 
right  principles. 

If  we  would  have  a  truer  and  better  world  we  must  keep  to 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  social  health. 

The  present  state  of  the  world  is  the  result  of  the  bondage 
of  hope  to  mutual  fear  and  distrust. 

We  have  faith  in  humanity. 

Our  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the  liberation  and  right 
direction  of  man's  true,  generous  qualities  of  good-will.  They 
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must  be  our  constant  guide,  and  no  fear  of  the  risks  that  seem 
to  be  involved  must  allow  us  to  deny  them.  These  are  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  social  health.  They  need  not  be 
sought  afar,  for  they  are  in  each  one  of  us.  No  torture  can 
force  the  true  patriot  to  betray  his  cause,  and  no  compulsion 
can  prevent  the  man  of  determined  good-will  from  living  by 
the  principles  of  good-will.  So  long  as  we  try  to  coerce  rather 
than  convince  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  others  there  is 
no  chance  for  these  human  qualities  to  grow.  Bitterness  and 
suspicion  will  always  breed  bitterness  and  suspicion.  We 
cannot  preach  brotherhood  behind  the  bayonet's  point.  The 
more  men  rely  on  force  the  deeper  they  sink  into  hell. 

On  the  other  hand,  trust  and  good-will  breed  trust  and  good- 
will. Man's  impulses  of  generosity  truly  acted  on  would  dispel 
national  hatred,  break  the  chains  of  poverty,  abolish  cut-throat 
competition,  establish  universal  co-operation,  and  assure  to 
all  the  fulness  of  life. 

We  know  that  in  many  quarters  these  principles  are  striving 
to  find  expression,  often  crudely,  often  uncertainly.  Wherever 
men  are  inspired  by  high  ideals,  or  are  responding  to  noble 
impulses,  there  we  recognize  the  eternal  Spirit  of  the  living 
Christ  at  work  in  their  hearts.  It  is  this  response  to  the  Spirit 
which  alone  truly  liberates  the  soul  and  sets  men  free,  the 
Grace  of  God  giving  power  to  make  the  new  man  and  the  new 
world.  For  it  is  not  only  in  the  world  outside  that  men  are 
disappointed.  We  have  disappointed  ourselves.  We  have 
been  surprised  to  find  how  easily  we  were  swayed  by  passion 
or  prejudice,  how  soon  we  slipped  into  acquiescence  in  wrong. 
Our  better  nature  cries  out  for  reinforcement.  This  reinforce- 
ment comes  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ  at  work  in  our  hearts. 
Our  faith  in  humanity  rests  upon  faith  in  Him.  For  when 
Jesus  walked  the  hills  of  Galilee  He  appealed  for  just  this 
response  in  the  human  soul  to  the  finer  values  of  good-will,  of 
trust  and  generosity.  He  said  in  effect,  "Live  your  lives  on 
the  basis  of  those  true  values  within  yourself,  and  in  doing 
so  you  will  discover  that  you  are  sons  of  your  Heavenly  Father, 
for  they  are  His  values  also." 

Christianity  is  said  to  be  of  the  past,  and  useless  for  the  living 
present,  and,  in  so  far  as  forms  and  creeds  have  given  us  a 
theological  abstraction  in  place  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  this 
is  true.  But  the  religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  most 
natural  religion  possible.  No  dogmatic  assertion  can  prove 
the  reality  of  Jesus  to  any  man;  but,  as  he  follows  the  light 
that  is  given  him,  the  majesty  and  heroism  of  that  life  will 
speak  to  his  heart  with  a  compelling  voice,  and  all  that  is  best 
within  him  will  respond  with  loyal  and  reverent  enthusiasm. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Revealer  of  the  living  God  in  human  per- 
sonality, is  the  Leader  of  the  people  to-day.  In  Him  is  the 
1  lope  for  humanity. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  London  Yearly  Meeting 
John  II.  Barlow..  Clerk. 

TO  OUR  MEMBERS  RETURNING. 

Minutf.  of  London  Yearly  Meeting. 
looking  back  upon  the  terrible  experiences  of  the  last  four- 
and-a-half  years,  we  express  our  deep  thankfulness  that  the 
actual  fighting  is  now  practically  over,  and  that  we  are  moving 
forward  to  a  period  of  rebuilding  and  restoration.  These  vears 
have  brought  much  searching  of  heart  to  all  of  us,  and  we  have 
trodden  widely  differing  paths  in  the  desire  to  be  loyal  to  the 
call  of  duty.  Some  have  passed  from  us  to  return  no  more. 
We  hold  them  in  tender  remembrance.    Others  who  in  one 


way  or  another  have  been  separated  from  among  us  by  the 
exigencies  of  war  are  now  returning.  They  come  from  remedial 
work,  from  the  fighting  forces,  and  from  imprisonment  for 
conscience'  sake. 

We  pray  that  they  and  we,  with  a  true  vision  of  the  needs 
of  the  day,  may  gladly  devote  our  united  experience  and  effort 
to  healing  the  breaches  of  war  and  striving  to  deepen  and  widen 
the  authority  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  the  world. 

John  H.  Barlow, 

Clerk. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Concluded  from  page  652.) 

[We  draw  again,  quite  liberally,  upon  the  Notes  and  reported 
proceedings  in  The  Friend  (London),  for  a  view  of  the  late 
session  of  that  Yearly  Meeting. — Eds.] 

The  Yearly  Meeting  was  faced  with  the  ever-recurring  per- 
plexity as  to  the  dividing  line  between  the  proper  business  of 
a  religious  society  and  purely  political  action.  Many  Friends 
would  be  content  to  state  principles  of  conduct  and  even  to 
recommend  action  to  be  taken  by  individual  members  of  the 
Society;  but  they  do  not  see  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Society 
in  its  corporate  capacity  to  take  steps  towards  applying  right 
principles  when  such  application  takes  the  form  of  an  attempt 
to  influence  the  supreme  legislature  of  the  country.  Hence 
the  hesitation  to  adjourn  the  sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
on  [Third-day]  afternoon  in  order  to  allow  of  Friends  visiting 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  seek  audience  with  their 
representatives  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  them,  and 
through  them  upon  the  Government,  the  discontinuance  of 
the  blockade,  with  its  attendant  horrors  of  famine  and  pesti- 
lence in  the  countries  of  Central  Europe.  This  hesitation  was 
doubtless  in  the  mind  of  Ruth  Fry  when,  in  telling  of  her  recent 
visit  to  the  Continent  on  behalf  of  the  War  Victims'  Commit- 
tee, she  mentioned  the  need  for  a  message  of  "unpolitical 
love"  to  be  sent  to  some  of  the  despairing  populations  of 
Europe;  but,  she  added,  "  It  cannot  be  given  at  present." 


Much  useful  and  intensely  interesting  information  was 
given  when  the  reports  of  the  War  Victims'  Relief  and  Aliens' 
Emergency  Committees  were  under  consideration.  A.  Ruth 
Fry  and  J.  Thompson  Eliott  secured  the  close  attention  of  a 
large  company  whilst  they  described  their  recent  visit  to 
Poland,  where  further  work  for  Friends  seems  to  have  opened 
out.  J .  Henry  Scattergood's  account  of  the  reconstruction  work 
in  France  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  much  helpful  service.  Rachel 
B.  Braithwaite  told  the  wonderful  story  of  how  at  last  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  food  into  Germany  had  been 
overcome,  and  Dr.  Hilda  Clark  urged  Friends  to  take  a  wide 
view  of  how  to  help  Central  Europe.  The  Council  for  Inter- 
national Service  has  evidently  much  work  before  it  in  the 
way  of  co-ordinating  what  has  already  been  done  and  estab- 
lishing Quaker  embassies  in  various  centres. 


Cape  Town  Friends  have  decided  to  have  a  meeting-house 
of  their  own,  and  to  this  end  they  are  asking  the  help  of  Friends 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  £1,000  required. 


The  literary  event  of  Yearly  Meeting  was  the  issue,  before 
its  close,  of  William  C.  Braithwaite's  long  expected  second 
volume  on  Quaker  history,  "  The  Second^  Period  of  Quakerism," 
taking  the  wonderful  story  which  he  opened  in  "  The  Beginnings 
of  Quakerism"  from  the  latter  years  (about  forty)  of  the 
seventeenth  century  well  into  the  eighteenth.  In  the  Preface 
it  is  announced  that  Rufus  M.  Jones  has  in  preparation  the 
concluding  volume  of  the  series  (projected  by  the  late  John 
\\  ilhelm  Rowntree),  covering  the  period  from  1725  to  the 
present  day.  Concluding  his  substantial  introduction  to  the 
present  volume,  Rufus  Jones  says:  "This  history  deals  with 
one  small  human  movement  covering  only  a  fragment  of  time, 
but,  even  so,  it  is,  like  all  genuine  history,  charged  with  spiritual 
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significance  and  will  bring  the  patient  reader  an  illuminating 
message  of  the  way  God  works  in  the  world." 


A  feature  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  in  1918  was  the  com- 
memorative meeting  held  after  the  first  day's  sittings  in  cele- 
bration of  the  250th  consecutive  session  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. Historical  addresses  were  given  then  by  William  C. 
Braithwaite,  A.  Neave  Brayshaw,  Edward  Grubb,  and  Mary 
Jane  Godlee  and  by  Robert  H.  Marsh,  who  presided.  The 
meeting  was  not  reported  at  the  time,  and  now,  just  a  year 
later,  we  have  a  comely  volume  containing  the  five  addresses 
and  several  valuable  addenda  by  Norman  Penney.  Original 
documents,  many  of  them  quaint  and  curious,  are  introduced 
and  anecdotes  concerning  sessions  of  the  Meeting  and  the 
Friends  attending  are  freely  introduced.  The  four  illustra- 
tions add  picturesquely  to  the  letter-press.  The  book  is 
obtainable  from  Norman  Penney,  Devonshire  House,  Bishops- 
gate,  E.  C.  2,  for  5s.  6d.  post  free. 


Though  no  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  in  Yearly  Meeting, 
it  appears  that  the  visit  to  the  House  of  Commons  was  an 
effective  occasion.  Over  200  Friends  attended  in  the  lobby, 
and  although  no  vocal  or  other  demonstration  was  attempted, 
Friends  sent  in  their  cards  with  the  agreed  protest  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  and  interviewed  many  Members,  who  came  out 
for  interview. 


The  necessity  for  prison  reform  has  been  brought  before  us 
during  recent  years.  Margery  Fry  showed  how  fear  and 
vengeance  have  hitherto  worked  out  the  policy  of  "  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."  Punishment  should  be  to 
cure  and  save:  science  and  love  must  ever  go  hand  in  hand  to 
"seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 


Edward  Backhouse  urged  the  necessity  of  Study  Circles 
in  preparation  for  the  Peace  Conference  of  all  Friends,  which, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  transport,  has  been  postponed  till 
1920. 


The  presence  of  over  forty  Americans  added  greatly  to  the 
international  spirit  of  the  War  Victims'  Reunion.  At  the 
tea  held  at  the  Ideal  Restaurant,  Bishopsgate,  by  kind  invita- 
tion of  A.  Ruth  Fry  and  William  Albright,  we  heard  with 
interest  the  message  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  in  France. 
Those  who  have  had  the  joy  of  service  abroad  together  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  the  eternal  bond  of  service  might  unite 
us  all  and  be  an  inspiration  for  further  effort. 


The  theme  of  the  Epistle  and  the  keynote  of  Yearly  Meet- 
ing were  sounded  in  the  following  words  in  the  closing  session: 
"Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  is  of  God;  and 
everyone  that  loveth  is  begotten  of  God,  and  knoweth  God." 


Trust  Property. 

J.  Edward  Hodgkin  introduced  a  minute  on  Second-day 
from  the  War  and  Social  Order  Committee  left  over  from 
Seventh-day : — 

"The  War  and  Social  Order  Committee  has  felt 
some  concern  as  to  the  condition  of  Property  held  in 
trust  whether  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  or  by  any  of  its 
constituent  Meetings,  by  schools  or  by  other  bodies 
under  the  sole  control  of  Friends.  In  particular,  they 
are  anxious  that  house  property  should  be  in  such  a 
condition  of  habitable  and  wholesome  repair  as  to  be 
consistent  with  our  profession  as  a  Religious  Society. 
They  are  also  concerned  whether  any  such  property 
is  used  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor 
or  for  other  undesirable  purposes.  The  Committee 
asks  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  arrange  for  an  inquiry  to 
be  made  in  all  our  Meetings  so  that  there  may  be  a 
report  next  year," 


The  minute  was  recorded,  the  Committee  being  requested 
to  continue  its  inquiries,  and  Trustees  being  asked  to  give  the 
required  information. 


Third-day  Morning,  Twenty-seventh  of  Fifth  Month. 
Quaker  Thought  in  Russia. 

Reassembling  on  Third-day  morning,  the  devotional  period 
was  extended,  some  thirty-five  minutes  being  occupied  in  this 
way.  The  first  business  taken  was  the  report  of  the  Continen- 
tal Committee,  left  over  from  Sixth-day. 

Charles  E.  Gillett,  Clerk  of  the  Committee,  asked  Friends 
to  realize  their  duty  to  those  who  were  cut  off  from  association 
with  the  larger  branches  of  the  Church.  He  referred  particu- 
larly to  the  need  of  literature,  respecting  which  translations 
had  been  or  were  being  made  of  current  publications,  for 
circulation  in  France,  Holland,  Italy,  etc.  Philadelphia  Year- 
ly Meeting  was  engaged  on  similar  lines,  and  the  provision  of 
literature  in  German  had  especially  received  their  attention. 
There  was  a  great  opening  for  the  work  of  that  Committee. 
Respecting  Russia,  Edward  Bernstein,  while  awaiting  the 
opportunity  to  carry  out  his  intended  religious  service  in  that 
country,  had  done  valuable  service  in  translating  articles 
dealing  with  the  former  extraordinary  and  widespread  Quaker 
movement  in  Russia,  which  seemed  to  have  left  a  definite  and 
indelible  mark  on  the  present  numerous  and  widely  distributed 
sects.  The  Committee  desired  to  learn  more  about  the  Rus- 
sian "  Spiritual  Christians."  According  to  one  Russian  writer, 
the  rise  of  non-conformity  in  Russia  dated  from  the  persecution 
of  certain  women  who  were  spoken  of  as  Quakers.  That 
movement  had  been  at  the  back  of  the  great  Tolstoy  move- 
ment. It  was  found  that  the  "Spiritual  Christians"  did  not 
all  think  alike,  there  being  four  or  five  sections.  He  felt  that 
as  a  Society  we  ought  to  get  into  touch  with  these  people. 
C.  E.  Gillett  reminded  the  Meeting  that  the  late  Bevan  Braith- 
waite and  others  had  met  people  in  Hungary  too  of  somewhat 
similar  views,  but  the  Society  had  forgotten  all  about  them. 
In  the  last  few  days  news  had  come  of  the  meeting  of  an  English 
Friend  with  some  of  these  people  in  Serbia,  and  with  these 
also  we  should  get  into  touch.  The  Doukhobors  were  another 
sect,  whose  views  were  declared  to  be  75  per  cent.  Quaker. 
It  would  be  an  admirable  thing  if  we  could  all  unite  in  this 
forward  spiritual  movement  throughout  the  world. 

Edward  Bernstein  agreed  that  these  conditions  threw  a 
great  responsibility  on  Friends.  Having  been  intimately 
associated  with  Nonconformist  life  in  Russia  for  some  time, 
their  steadfastness  had  been  a  revelation  to  him.  In  the  present 
upheaval  all  the  pure  streams  that  flowed  into  the  movement 
came  from  these  people,  and  Friends  should  try  to  understand 
the  deeper  meaning  of  the  present  struggle  in  Russia.  Was 
it  not  our  solemn  duty  to  tell  the  Russians  that  Christ  was 
there,  that  they  might  see  life  and- truth?  Might  not  the 
Yearly  Meeting  send  a  message  to  the  thinkers,  sufferers,  and 
rulers  of  Russia  such  as  no  other  body  could  send,  appointing 
a  humble  Commission  to  go  and  speak  to  the  workers  of  Russia? 

Percy  Bigland  hoped  the  Yearly  Meeting  would  encourage 
the  Committee  in  their  intensely  valuable  work. 

Theodora  M.  Wilson  stated  that  15,000  out  of  80,000  of  the 
Nazarenes  or  New  Believers  were  said  to  have  been  shot 
during  the  war  for  their  refusal  to  fight. 


J.  Henry  Scattergood  spoke  during  the  consideration  of 
Friends'  Peace  Service  of  the  pleasure  it  was  to  Americans  to 
be  associated  with  the  War  Victims'  work.  Every  month 
£8,000  came  to  France  from  England  and  America  for  this 
fund,  and  was  added  to  in  many  ways.  The  wonderful  unity 
between  the  American  and  English  Friends  was  a  cause  of 
congratulation.  The  work  had  now  some  550  workers,  about 
two-thirds  of  them  being  American,  and  one-third  British. 
With  the  close  of  the  war  much  larger  opportunities  were 
opened  up.  It  was  wonderful  to  observe  the  celerity  with 
which  the  French  were  getting  back  to  their  own  country  and 
homes,  instead  of  staying  in  one  small  area;  the  Friends  engaged 
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in  that  work  had  felt  it  was  better  to  encourage  people  to  come 
back  to  a  kind  of  pioneer  stage  of  their  old  homes. 


Arnold  S.  Rowntree  said  in  reference  to  those  who  had 
gone  to  the  fighting  ranks,  he  had  seen  three  letters  from  such 
young  Friends,  who  said  that  if  spared  to  return  they  hoped 
to  give  their  lives  to  the  promotion  of  peace  and  good-will. 


A  solemn  time  of  waiting  preceded  the  business  of  the 
closing  evening,  after  which  the  Committee  for  the  press  re- 
vision of  the  General  Epistle  was  appointed,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Clerk. 

The  Clerk  then  solemnly  read  the  "  Message  of  Hope  to 
All  Men  and  Women  of  Good-will;"  the  document  appears  in 
part  on  our  first  pages. 

A  period  of  worship  followed,  during  which  prayer  was 
offered  for  the  builders  of  the  New  Jerusalem  rather  than 
those  who  were  bent  upon  rearing  a  new  Babel  to  the  heavens; 
and  that  the  Society  should  keep  its  station,  not  imagining 
that  Friends,  a  small  people,  could  put  the  world  right.  Ac- 
knowledgment was  offered  for  the  love  and  friendship  Friends 
had  enjoyed  during  Yearly  Meeting,  and  for  the  inspiration 
gained. 

H.  T.  Hodgkin  spoke  from  the  words,  "Beloved,  every  one 
t  hat  loveth  is  begotten  of  God,  and  knoweth  God." 

C.  E.  Jacob  quoted  the  words,  "Let  not  him  who  seeks 
cease  till  he  finds." 

After  signing  the  General  Epistle,  the  Clerk  presented  his 
closing  minute,  with  the  final  words  of  long  tradition, — ad- 
journed, "intending  to  meet  again  in  London  next  year,  if  the 
Lord  permit."  A  time  of  strict  silence  then  brought  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  its  end. 


NIGHTFALL. 

Fold  up  the  tent! 

The  sun  is  in  the  West, 
To-morrow  my  untented  soul  may  range 
Among  the  blest. 

And  I  am  well  content, 
For  what  is  sent,  is  sent, 
And  God  knows  best. 

Fold  up  the  tent, 

And  speed  the  parting  guest! 
The  night  draws  on,  though  night  and  day  are  one 
On  this  long  quest. 
This  house  was  only  lent 
For  my  apprenticement — 
What  is,  is  best. 

Fold  up  the  tent! 

Its  slack  ropes  all  undone, 
Its  pole  all  broken  and  its  cover  rent, — 
Its  work  is  done. 

But  mine — though  spoiled  and  spent 
My  earthly  tenement — 
Is  but  begun. 

Fold  up  the  tent! 

Its  tenant  would  be  gone, 
To  fairer  skies  than  mortal  eyes 
May  look  upon. 

All  thai  I  loved  has  passed, 
And  loft  me  at  the  last 
Alone!  alone! 

Fold  up  the  tent ' 

Above  the  mountain's  crest, 
I  hoar  a  clear  voice  calling,  calling  clear, — 
"To  rest  !  to  rest!" 

And  I  am  glad  to  go, 
For  the  sweet  oil  is  low, 
And  rest  is  best! 

Selected  by  S.  S.  Kite.  — John  Oxenham 


THE  SISTERS  AND  PART  OF  THEIR  ITINERARY 
IN  1839. 

(Concluded  from  page  658) 

The  following  morning  the  sisters  attended  the  week-day 
meeting  at  Cardiff,  had  a  meeting  with  the  "inhabitants"  at 
Newport  in  the  evening,  and  "sat  with  friends"  there  on  Fifth- 
day  morning. 

On  the  Fifth-day  evening  there  was  a  large  Public  Meeting 
in  Cardiff. 

"  It  was  held  in  the  Shire  Hall,  a  large  building  and  a  large 
company,  the  Gentility  and  learned  of  the  Town,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Priest  and  I  believe  some  other  Dissenting  Ministers. 
A  good  Meeting  it  proved,  for  it  felt  as  if  the  Heavenly  Power 
was  over  all  and  it  ended  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends 
and  the  humbling  of  our  own  minds.  I  sat  in  the  Judge's 
grand  chair  and  dear  C.  on  one  beside  me.  It  seemed  very 
formidable  at  first,  but  my  endeared  companion  said  with  her 
usual  pleasantness  when  we  retired  to  rest  that  though  I  sat 
in  the  Judge's  chair  she  was  sure  1  stood  as  a  witness  and  had 
witnessed  a  good  confession.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall 
at  Cardiff  were  numbers  of  Irish  who  are  employed  in  large 
public  work.  A  friend  who  kindly  placed  himself  there  com- 
forted us  by  saying  that  we  were  distinctly  heard  even  to  the 
doors,  and  when  the  Meeting  broke  up  after  holding  more 
than  two  hours  they  seemed  loath  to  go,  saying,  'Oh,  we  could 
stay  to  hear  them  two  hours  longer.'  Oh  that  the  heart  may 
be  turned  to  hear  the  Good  Master  himself,  for  surely  the 
servants  cannot  profit  except  the  Master  vouchsafe  to  be  there, 
and  the  Gathering  of  the  People  be  unto  Him." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  on  the  morning  following  this  large 
meeting  which  had  "seemed  so  formidable  at  first"  the  sisters 
should  be  glad  to  take  the  opportunity  that  offered  and  go 
for  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air. 

"6th  day  morning  we  walked  for  a  little  exercise  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Cardiff  Castle  near  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 
I  went  into  the  dungeon  where  Robert  of  Normandy,  son  of 
Wm.  ist,  was  confined  29  years. 

"From  Cardiff  we  proceeded  to  Llandough  Vale  to  visit 
Thos.  and  Eliz.  Redwood,  an  aged  couple  residing  in  a  most 
picturesque  glen.  They  sent  us  in  their  car  in  the  evening 
to  Cowbridge  where  we  had  a  meeting  with  the  Inhabitants 
in  a  Wesleyan  Chapel,  but  before  we  could  speak  to  the  People 
we  had  to  preach  to  them  by  example  the  necessity  of  silence, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  lesson  new  and  strange;  but  as  we  were 
preserved  in  patience,  life  sprang  up  amongst  us  and  Truth 
appeared  to  find  some  entrance.  They  seemed  unwilling  to 
separate  when  the  Meeting  closed.  The  Preacher,  a  tender 
man,  expressed  his  thankfulness  for  the  opportunity,  and  in- 
vitations were  given  to  come  among  them  again. 

"  We  returned  to  the  Vale  of  Llandough  to  lodge.  Oh  such 
a  road!  Up  such  steeps  and  down  such  precipices  as  I  can- 
not describe. 

"7th  day  morning  our  kind  friends  sent  us  again  in  the 
car  to  Cowbridge  where  we  called  on  Morgan  Griffiths  the 
Preacher  and  his  wife,  good,  simple-hearted  people,  with  whom 
we  had  a  sweet  sitting,  at  the  close  of  which  they  declared  with 
tearful  eyes  it  was  good  for  them  to  have  been  there,  and  they 
wished  they  had  known  of  our  going,  that  their  dear  children 
might  have  shared  with  them. 

"  From  Cowbridge  we  went  on  to  Pyle  to  visit  some  lonely 
Ones,  and  after  some  refreshment  proceeded  to  Neath  Abbey 
where  we  were  affectionately  received  by  Anna  and  Junia 
Price  (the  former  a  Mother  in  Israel,  the  latter  a  Sister  beloved 
in  the  Truth)  and  Joseph  Tregelles  Price  an  Elder  among  us. 
Our  little  sojourn  here  has  been  sweet  to  us. 

"1st  day  we  attended  Neath  Meeting,  a  very  interesting 
Meeting,  attended  by  many  young  men  engaged  in  the  works, 
and  became  acquainted  with  some  dear  tender  Friends. 

"2nd  day  morning  proceeded  from  Neath  to  Swansea  in 
the  carriage  accompanied  by  our  valuable  friend  Junia  Price 
and  had  a  meeting  with  Friends  at  10  o'clock. 

"One  is  appointed  for  the  Inhabitants  at  7  this  evening  to 
be  held  in  the  Shire  Hall." 
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The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  written  when  the 
ministering  Friends  had  reached  Pater  Pembroke  Dock.  It 
is  dated  Fourth  Month  24,  1839. 

"We  dined  and  passed  the  afternoon  with  William  Noyse, 
a  valuable  man  who  had  formerly  been  an  officer  in  the  Navy, 
who  came  into  the  Society  by  conviction,  and  for  many  years 
continued  Captain  of  a  Trading  vessel,  but  being  elderly  has 
now  retired.  He  is  a  widower  with  two  daughters,  the  elder 
of  whom  appears  to  be  a  sweet  young  woman  and  at  this  time 
to  be  sweetly  visited  with  the  drawings  of  heavenly  love.  To 
this  family  our  visit  appeared  to  be  felt  seasonable  and  ac- 
ceptable. 

"Junia  Price  who  took  us  to  Swansea  in  the  morning  in 
their  carriage  staid  with  us  till  past  four,  and  then  left  us  to 
return  to  Neath  Abbey.  We  parted  from  her  with  feelings  of 
near  love.  Joseph  Tregelles  Price  and  Jonathan  Rees  from 
Neath  came  over  to  Swansea  for  the  evening  meeting  and  at 
7  o'clock  in  much  fear  and  trembling  to  the  Shire  Hall  I  went. 
It  is  a  very  noble  modern  building.  The  Court  part  not  so 
much  screened  off  as  some,  and  the  lower  end  fitted  up  with 
seats  rising  one  above  another  so  as  to  accommodate  a  con- 
siderable number. 

"  The  place  was  crowded  to  excess,  so  that  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting  some  fainted  from  the  heat,  and  num- 
bers were  unable  to  get  in.  A  favored  meeting  it  proved  be- 
yond what  I  can  express,  so  that  though  I  went  in  fear  and 
trembling,  I  came  away  rejoicing  with  the  acknowledgment 
that  the  Lord  is  very  good  to  those  who  call  upon  him  and  put 
their  trust  in  him. 

"A  fly  was  in  waiting  after  meeting  to  take  us  to  Bryn-y- 
More  the  residence  of  Robt.  and  Jane  Eton  1^2  miles  from  the 
town  where  we  were  most  hospitably  and  kindly  lodged  and 
cared  for;  we  did  not  reach  it  till  10  o'clock,  meeting  not  con- 
cluding till  past  9.  Robert  Eton  thought  there  were  not  less 
than  1400  Persons  present.  The  next  morning  we  rose  up 
before  6  o'clock  to  have  an  early  breakfast.  Joseph  Tregelles 
Price  kindly  conveyed  us  in  his  carriage  from  Bryn-y-More 
to  Pontardulearg,  where  we  took  chaise  and  proceeding  through 
Carmarthen  and  Haverfordwest  [camel  to  Milford  which  we 
did  not  reach  till  9  at  night.  Very  weary  were  we  in  body 
when  we  reached  the  abode  of  our  friend  Paul  Starbuck  a 
descendant  of  the  Great  Woman  of  Nantucket,  mentioned  in 
John  Richardson's  Journal.  Here  we  were  very  kindly  re- 
ceived and  this  morning  attended  Milford  meeting  which  was 
held  by  appointment  at  Yi  past  10.  We  felt  comfortably 
refreshed  by  a  good  night's  rest,  and  having  taken  an  early 
dinner  Paul  Starbuck  and  his  son  brought  us  in  their  boat 
six  miles  up  the  Haven  to  Pater,  where  I  am  now  writing  in  a 
room  that  commands  a  noble  sea  view,  the  steamers  for  Water- 
ford  in  sight,  several  vessels  and  the  capacious  dockyards  for 
the  Royal  Navy.  Our  very  kind  friend  E.  P.  Southall  pro- 
poses to  accompany  us  to  Ireland  which  is  quite  a  comfort  to 
us.    He  is  indeed  a  sympathizing  friend  every  way." 

Their  time  in  South  Wales  had  been  a  little  more  than  a 
week,  and  a  full  and  busy  time  it  certainly  was. 

Meetings  were  held  in  the  north  of  the  Principality  on  the 
sisters'  return  from  Ireland. 


SOCIAL  ORDER  COMMITTEE,  304  ARCH  STREET. 

Bulletin  No.  6. 
Covering  activities,,  Fifth  Month  15  to  Sixth  Month  15,  iqiq. 
[Abridged.] 
General  Committee. 
Sixth  Month  Meeting  of  Committee. — The  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee  for  the  Sixth  Month  was 
held  on  Sixth  Month  9,  1919.    Nine  members  and  one  guest 
attended. 

General  Conference  of  Friends. — The  Committee  approved 
the  proposal  of  the  Extension  Committee  looking  toward  a 
general  conference  of  Friends  in  the  Autumn  for  the  considera- 
tion of  problems  of  the  Social  Order.  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  plans  are  being  considered  in  other  quarters 


for  a  general  conference  of  Friends  in  the  Autumn,  and  that  if 
this  takes  place,  it  might  be  desirable  simply  to  have  one  con- 
ference with  part  of  the  time  devoted  to  our  field  of  work. 
A  Committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  have  charge  of  the 
matter. 

Increase  of  Committee  s  Membership. — The  growing  number 
of  affiliated  groups  and  the  expansion  of  the  work  in  different 
directions  is  creating  an  increasing  number  of  activities,  which 
make  more  assistance  desirable  if  not  necessary.  The  officers 
of  the  Committee  were  directed  to  appoint  a  Committee  to 
give  the  matter  their  attention. 

Extension  Committee. — With  the  approval  of  the  General 
Committee,  the  Extension  Committee  has  sent  out  to  young 
Friends,  graduating  from  school  and  college  this  year,  a  letter, 
emphasizing  the  need  of  carrying  out  in  life  work,  and  par- 
ticularly in  business  life,  the  will  to  serve  rather  than  the  desire 
to  get.  This  letter  was  sent  to  forty-seven  young  Friends 
graduating  from  school,  and  fourteen  graduating  from  college. 
All  were  members  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  with  the  exception 
of  those  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  who  are  graduating,  or 
taking  graduate  work,  at  Westtown. 

A  letter  has  also  been  sent  to  eleven  Superintendents  of 
First-day  Schools  in  our  Yearly  Meeting,  calling  attention  to 
the  deepening  conviction  among  Christian  people  that  one  of 
the  present  great  tasks  of  the  Church  is  to  realize  what  Chris- 
tianity implies  for  our  social  and  economic  life.  The  letter 
urges  that  the  courses  in  the  First-day  Schools  should  in  some 
way  include  the  consideration  of  social  and  industrial  life  from 
the  viewpoint  of  Christianity.  Attention  is  called  to  such 
statements  as  those  recently  issued  by  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Canada,  the  Committee  of  Catholic  Bishops  in  the  United 
States,  and  Archbishops'  Committee  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
The  following  books  or  pamphlets  are  mentioned  as  furnishing 
the  possible  bases  of  studies:  The  Gospel  for  a  Working  World, 
by  Harry  F.  Ward;  Studies  in  the  Social  Teachings  of  Jesus, 
by  Elbert  Russell;  The  Social  Principles  of  Jesus,  by  Rauschen- 
busch;  and  The  New  Social  Order  in  America. 

The  Committee  has  approved  the  following  books  for  in- 
clusion in  the  list  recommended  to  the  attention  of  Friends: 
New  Town — a  proposal  in  agricultural,  educational,  civic,  and 
social  reconstruction,  outlining  the  plans  proposed  for  a  new 
town  by  a  group  of  English  Friends  and  others;  Co-operation, 
the  Hope  of  the  Consumer,  by  Emerson  P.  Harris ;  Co-operation 
and  the  Future  of  Industry,  by  Leonard  S.  Woolf;  What  is 
and  What  Might  Be  (dealing  with  defects  in  our  present  educa- 
tional system,  particularly  the  English  system,  and  their 
improvement),  by  Edmond  Holmes. 

A  meeting  of  the  Young  Friends'  Fellowship  Group  at  West 
Chester  was  addressed  by  a  member  of  the  Social  Order  Com- 
mittee on  Sixth  Month  1st. 

Responsibilities  of  Investors  and  Stockholders. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee  serious  thought  and  full 
discussion  were  given  to  certain  points  raised  by  a  letter  from 
an  interested  Friend,  not  a  member  of  the  Committee,  in  con- 
nection with  the  responsibilities  of  investors  and  stockholders. 
The  two  main  subjects  touched  upon  by  this  Friend  in  his 
letter  were: — 

1.  That  it  might  be  desirable  and  practicable  to  form  a 
group  of  investors  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
social  conditions  in  industry  (as  for  example,  the  increase  of 
democratic  control  and  the  establishment  of  minimum  stand- 
ards) and  who  would  be  willing  to  help  finance,  at  low  rates  of 
return,  businesses  which  are  endeavoring  to  put  such  ideas 
into  effect. 

2.  That  there  is  a  need  for  Friends  and  others  interested 
in  such  matters  to  make  their  influence  more  strongly  felt  in 
the  business  world  by  voting  their  stock  for  the  election  of 
directors  who  are  in  sympathy  with  their  ideals,  and  by  taking 
a  more  active  part  in  corporate  management.  The  suggestion 
was  made  that  those  holding  stock  in  the  same  company  might 
combine  in  voting  for  such  purposes. 

The  Committee,  while  not  coming  to  any  definite  conclusion 
on  specific  plans,  felt  hearty  sympathy  with  the  general  con- 
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cern,  and  believed  that  the  suggestion  merited  thorough  con- 
sideration. With  this  feeling  it  referred  the  first  matter  to 
the  Business  Problems  Group  for  its  attention,  and  the  second 
branch  of  the  subject  to  the  Property  Group. 

Business  Problems  Group. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Business  Problems  Group,  held  at  the 
City  Club  on  Sixth  Month  3,  19 19,  forty-nine  members  were 
present.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Robert  W.  Bruere, 
Henry  C.  Metcalf,  Ph.D.,  and  Ordway  Tead,  all  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Research. 

The  addresses  were  followed  by  a  dinner,  after  which  there 
was  an  extended  discussion  of  them. 

It  was  decided  that  one  more  meeting  should  be  held  before 
adjourning  for  the  Summer,  probably  in  about  three  weeks, 
at  which  time  the  formal  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Research  on  the  investigation  which  it  has  made  will  be  pre- 
sented. At  the  same  time  it  is  proposed  to  appoint  commit- 
tees to  consider  the  work  of  the  Group  for  the  next  year,  to 
report  at  the  first  Fall  meeting. 

The  following  new  members  of  the  Group  have  been  added: 
George  B.  Comfort,  Charles  Edgerton,  Horace  Smedley,  How- 
ard W.  Taylor,  Edward  Woolman. 

Property  Group. 

Eight  members  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Property  Group, 
held  on  Fifth  Month  27th.  The  subject  of  Co-operation  and 
the  Co-operative  Movement  was  continued  from  the  pre- 
ceding meeting.  It  was  decided  that  this  should  be  the 
last  regular  meeting  until  Autumn.  Third-day,  Tenth  Month 
28th,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  date  for  the  first  meeting  in  the 
Fall.  During  the  Summer,  members  of  the  Group  are  en- 
couraged to  read  the  following  books: 

Proposed  Roads  to  Freedom,  by  Bertrand  Russell  (Macmil- 
lan);  Co-operation  and  the  Future  of  Industry,  by  Leonard 
S.  Woolf  (Macmillan). 

The  Co-operative  Movement,  as  it  exists  to-day,  owes  its 
origin  chiefly  to  two  men:  Robert  Owen,  and  Charles  Howorth 
of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers.  Two  outstanding  principles  in 
consumers'  co-operation  are: 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  business  is  not  to  make  profit,  but 
to  meet  the  need  of  consumers.  Goods  are  sold  at  the  usual 
market  prices,  but  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  period,  the  surplus 
is  returned  to  purchasers  in  the  form  of  dividends.  The  return 
on  capital  is  limited  to  a  fixed  interest  charge,  at  first  6  per 
cent.,  but  now  4  per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  history  of  the  Co-operative  Movement  in  England  capital 
has  always  been  forthcoming  for  the  co-operative  enterprises, 
and  in  fact  has  sometimes  been  offered  in  larger  amounts  than 
could  well  be  used. 

2.  The  democratic  control  of  business  by  the  consumers. 
Each  member  is  allowed  only  one  vote,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  of  capital  he  may  have  put  into  the  enterprise. 

The  co-operative  societies  have  gone  into  the  field  of  produc- 
tion as  well  as  of  distribution.  Here  they  have  experienced 
the  same  problems  as  other  employers  under  the  capitalistic 
system,  and  still  face  the  need  of  solving  them.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  said  that  the  employees  of  the  Co-operatives  are 
usually  better  off  than  the  employees  of  the  profit-making 
enterprises,  and  labor  unions  and  co-operative  societies  general- 
ly get  along  well  together. 

Women's  Problems  Group. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Women's  Problems  Group 
consists  of  the  following  officers  and  members:  Chairman, 
Mary  R.  Garrett  Williams,  Rosemont,  Pa.;  Secretary  and 
Chairman  of  Publicity  Committee,  Hannah  Cadbury  Pyle, 
West  Grove,  Pa.;  Treasurer,  Alice  Lane  Taylor;  Chairman  of 
Membership  Committee,  Lydia  E.  Morris;  Chairman  of  Litera- 
ture Committee,  Olive  R.  Haviland;  Elizabeth  H.  Bacon, 
Rhoda  Battey,  Anna  llartshorne  Brown,  Rebecca  Carter, 
Anna  C.  Evans,  Edith  A.  Iloopes,  Anne  Garrett  Walton. 

The  Committee  has  on  its  list  the  names  of  more  than  140 


women  interested  in  the  activities  of  the  Group,  and  looks 
forward  to  commencing  next  Autumn  a  series  of  meetings  for 
the  season. 

NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

"With  the  Heart  Man  Believeth." 
alice  c.  gifford. 


The  other  morning  in  the  Tokio  meeting  for  worship,  H  

San,  one  of  our  Girls'  School  graduates,  who  is  the  head  nurse 
at  the  Akasaka  Hospital,  spoke  of  the  Christian  experience  of 
one  of  her  patients.  Her  words  and  quiet,  confident  manner 
encouraged  some  of  us  when  we  were  in  need  of  just  such  a 
witness  of  His  unfailing  power  and  sufficiency. 

H         San  read,  "  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 

righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto 
salvation."  Then  she  told  of  a  man  about  forty-two  years 
old,  blessed  by  his  Maker  with  a  powerful  constitution,  which 
he  had  completely  wrecked  by  drink  and  other  vices.  He  had 
been  a  terrible  drinker  and  had  some  disease  of  the  liver  which 
brought  him  to  the  hospital.  There  he  was  an  exceedingly 
difficult  patient,  for  he  was  so  obstinate,  and  had  such  a  hate- 
ful spirit;  but  he  suffered  so  terribly  that  everybody  was  sorry 
for  him. 

His  wife  was  a  pitiable  object,  too,  for  she  had  to  endure  his 
tempers,  during  her  frequent  visits  to  the  hospital;  and  at 
home  had  a  child  for  whom  she  was  very  anxious, — a  very 
naughty  child,  who  was  a  weak  little  thing  as  a  result  of  his 
father's  sins.  The  nurse  said  that  she  felt  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy for  her,  and  was  much  in  prayer  for  both  of  them.  Dr. 

S  ,  then  the  head  of  the  hospital,  was  earnestly  praying  for 

them  too. 

One  day  the  man  was  in  such  terrible  pain  that  he  called 
for  the  doctor  and  asked  him  to  release  him  from  his  misery 
by  killing  him.  They  administered  some  powerful  medicine, 
but  the  doctor  felt  that  he  must  give  him  the  full  Christian 
message.  After  he  had  spoken  but  a  few  words  the  man  said, 
"  If  there  is  a  salvation  like  that  call  in  my  wife  and  we  will 
receive  it  together."    The  wife  and  nurse  came  in.  They 

heard  with  joy  and  understanding.    After  a  little  Dr.  S  

said,  "  If  you  believe,  you  may  receive  God's  salvation  now." 
"  I  do  believe,"  he  said,  and  calmly  waited.  God  fulfilled 
His  promise  graciously  to  them  both,  and  they  accepted  His 
free  gift  then  and  there. 

After  that  there  was  a  great  change  in  this  man;  he  was 
very  gentle  and  patient  though  he  suffered  terribly  even  to 
the  end.  His  wife  was  overcome  by  the  change,  and  said  that 
since  her  marriage  she  had  never  had  kind  words  from  him; 
but  now  he  had  asked  her  to  forgive  him  (that  was  one  of  the 
first  things  he  did  that  first  day  of  the  new  life)  which  was  a 
very  surprising  thing. 

This  was  all  of  the  wife's  story  that  was  told  in  meeting  that 

day.    I  am  waiting  to  learn  more  from  H  San,  though  I 

think  she  may  not  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  wife,  if 
she  has  no  further  occasion  to  come  to  the  Hospital,  and  the 

nurse  has  many  new  cases  to  care  for.    Whenever  H  San 

can  come  to  our  meeting  on  First-day  morning  she  always 
brings  His  Spirit  with  her,  and  I  am  glad  for  the  younger  school 
girls'  sakes  especially,  that  she  is  a  fearless  witness  of  the 
things  that  God  has  done  for  her  and  others. 


We  have  slaughtered  Germans,  and  thousands  of  our  people 
are  still  slaughtering  them  in  their  hearts,  and  yet — oh,  glorious 
inconsistency  of  Britons! — we  immortalize  one  [Edith  Cavell] 
who  taught  us  that  the  love  of  mankind  is  a  greater  thing  than 
the  love  of  country.  As  long  as  this  feature  continues,  there 
is  hope  for  us. — Gerald  K.  Hibbert. 


The  crosses  which  we  make  for  ourselves  by  a  restless 
anxiety  as  to  the  future  are  not  the  crosses  which  come  from 
God. — Fenelon. 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


LOVE  AND  LIFE. 

0  love  that  will  not  let  me  go, 
I  rest  my  weary  soul  in  thee; 

1  give  thee  back  the  life  I  owe, 
That  in  thine  ocean  depths  its  flow 

May  richer,  fuller  be. 

O  Light  that  followest  all  my  way, 

I  yield  my  flickering  torch  to  thee; 
My  heart  restores  its  borrowed  ray, 
That  in  thy  sunshine's  blaze  its  day 

May  brighter,  fairer  be. 

0  Joy  that  seekest  me  through  pain, 
I  cannot  close  my  heart  to  thee; 

1  trace  the  rainbow  through  the  rain, 
And  feel  the  promise  is  not  vain 

That  morn  shall  tearless  be. 

0  Cross  that  liftest  up  my  head, 
I  dare  not  ask  to  fly  from  thee; 

1  lay  in  dust  life's  glory  dead, 

And  from  the  ground  there  blossoms  red 
Life  that  shall  endless  be. 

— George  Matheson,  1882. 


Old  Things  with  New  Names. — Grandmother  did  not 
talk  about  "employers"  and  "employees"  or  the  "relation  of 
capital  and  labor,"  but  "  Be  considerate  of  the  kitchen  people" 
was  one  of  her  rules  which  even  the  youngest  of  the  grand- 
children understood.  Wiping  your  muddy  shoes  on  the  corn- 
husk  mat  at  the  back  door  before  racing  through  "  Henrietta's 
kitchen"  was  one  way  of  being  considerate.  Remembering 
to  say  "please,"  or  "Grandmother  says  please"  come  and  do 
this  or  that,  when  asking  a  service,  was  another.  Being  very 
punctual  at  meals  was  being  "considerate,"  and  also  re- 
membering that  the  kitchen,  in  a  sense,  belonged  to  the  house- 
hold helpers.  "No,"  grandmother  would  say,  "1  would  go 
out  the  porch  door!  Not  through  the  kitchen  at  meal-time. 
They  like  their  dinner  to  themselves,  just  as  we  do."  Or,  "  Do 
not  ask  Henrietta  for  the  hot  water  just  now.  Thee  can  get 
it  thyself.    She  is  having  her  breakfast." 

1  wonder  how  much  this  being  "considerate"  had  to  do 
with  Grandmother's  having  as  she  said,  "such  good  faithful 
girls."    (She  never  called  them  "maids"  or  "servants.") 

Joanna,  she  used  to  say,  came  to  her  right  off  an  emigrant 
ship,  with  little  but  the  clothes  she  wore.  And  before  she 
left  to  go  to  a  home  of  her  own  (shedding  many  tears  at  the 
parting,  but  sobbing  out,  "  Sure,  you  can't  always  be  marrying 
a  man  that  lives  at  the  foot  of  the  garden."),  she  owned  her 
sewing-machine,  her  rocking-chair,  a  good  bridal  outfit,  and 
had  money  in  the  savings  fund.  Grandmother  had  taught  her 
to  read,  and  "to  write  a  good  hand."  She  and  little  Aunt 
Elizabeth  had  lessons  together.  No  wonder  she  always  spoke 
of  Grandmother  as  "  The  Mother,"  in  a  tone  of  love  and  respect. 

Grandfather  was  a  man  of  "plainness  of  speech,  behavior 
and  apparel."  No  flatterer!  Yet  when  some  one  asked  him 
why  a  rum-seller  who  lived  across  the  road,  and  against  whose 
bad  business  Grandfather  had  faithfully  "borne  his  testi- 
mony," spoke  to  him  so  politely  when  they  met  on  the  road, 
Grandfather  quietly  replied  that  it  might  be  because  he  "ad- 
dressed him  by  his  proper  name,"  instead  of  one  of  those  ugly 
nicknames  some  of  the  neighbors  had  for  him. 

The  fact  that  when  he  failed  to  get  his  license,  Grandfather's 
straw-stacks  were  secretly  set  on  fire  one  windy  night,  and 
only  hard  work  kept  the  barn  from  going  too,  made  no  difference 
at  all  in  his  manner,  or  his  "  How  is  thee,  Thomas?"  when  they 
next  met.  The  neighbors  said,  "Old  McManus  set  those 
stacks  on  fire!"  Grandfather  said  he  "did  not  know  who  did 
it." 


When  Grandafther  began  farming  he  decided  that  he  could 
not  give  his  harvest  hands  anything  but  molasses  and  water, 
at  a  time  when  most  farmers  gave  them  rum  and  water.  The 
neighbors  said  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  men.  But  he  did. 
Many  a  jug  full  of  that  delicious  drink  have  1  seen  carried  out 
to  "the  back  field"  with  the  great  basket  of  hot  gingerbread 
and  cheese.  Sometimes  I  carried  the  tin  cups,  jingling  them 
together  as  I  trudged  by  Grandfather's  side.  Perhaps  the 
men  understood  that  his  reason  was  something  for  their  own 
good.  Perhaps  they  knew  the  food  was  nice  and  plentiful  in 
that  household  if  the  drink  was  mild.  Anyhow  they  worked 
with  a  will,  and  I  might  stay  in  the  harvest  field  as  long  as  I 
wished,  for  those  men  never  used  words  unfit  for  a  child  to 
hear.  Grandfather  did  not  call  himself  a  temperance  worker. 
He  just  was  one. 

Grandmother  and  Grandfather  have  both  been  for  years 
now  at  home  in  "that  land  beyond  the  river,"  of  which 
Grandmother  used  to  softly  sing  to  me,  on  the  porch,  at  sun- 
set. Two  low  white  stones  on  a  hillside  among  the  whispering 
pines  bear  their  names.  But  these  are  also  borne  by  some  of 
their  descendants,  and  I  like  to  think  that  they  are  working  for 
the  same  old  things,  though  in  a  new  way.  Young  John  is  a 
good  temperance  worker,  and  young  Jane  is  a  member  of  a 
"problem  group"  in  the  "Social  Order  Committee." 

"Many  ways  we  wend 

Many  days  and  many  ways 
Ending  in  one  end." 

And  is  not  the  "end"  to  remember  that  "One  is  your  Mas- 
ter, even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren?" — F.  T.  R. 

LETTER  FROM  SAMUEL  MORRIS. 

Clermont-en-Argonne,  le  18-V-1919. 

This  is  a  most  beautiful  afternoon:  apple  trees  in  flower, 
foliage  just  all  out,  and  the  whole  place  right  in  the  balance 
between  Summer  and  Spring. 

I  have  broken  a  piece  of  my  ploughs  and  so  have  had  to 
come  down  to  la  Grange-le-Comte  to  replace  it.  Some  friends 
have  asked  me  to  spend  the  day  (First-day)  with  them  in  the 
equipe  which  is  fixing  up  the  French  hospital  here. 

During  the  fore  part  of  the  afternoon  we  have  been  looking 
down  on  this  beautiful  valley,  overhung  by  the  great  bluff 
which  Carlyle  described  so  well  in  his  account  of  the  flight  of 
Louis  from  Paris  during  the  Revolution.  The  king  was  taken 
back  to  Paris  from  Varennes,  where  they  caught  him. 

Later. — I  have  not  written  yet  of  my  changed  location. 

The  ploughing  at  Aubreville  finished  last  week  and  1  ran 
my  machine  north  to  Chevieres,  a  little  village  just  south  of 
Grand  Pre,  taking  my  ploughs  and  the  caravan  behind  me. 

The  run  was  long  and  over  roads  badly  cut  by  motor  trucks. 
At  one  place  1  crossed  a  piece  of  "no  man's  land,"  which  had 
barely  moved  during  the  whole  war.  It  is  beautiful  to  see 
how  the  Spring  green  has  covered  up  the  scars  of  war.  1  had 
seen  the  place  soon  after  the  armistice  in  all  its  awfulness  of 
barbed  wire,  scarified  ground,  and  here  and  there  a  half- 
buried  corpse. 

The  country  behind  the  Hindenburg  line  is  very  picturesque, 
and  except  for  smashed  houses  and  some  shell  holes,  looks 
very  peaceful. 

The  place  where  I  am  now  might  well  be  in  Pennsylvania, 
so  far  as  topography  goes.  I  am  doing  ploughing  alone  in  a 
place  about  the  size  of  Crescentville.  The  houses  are  smashed 
but  the  people  are  living  in  some  very  well-made  German  huts, 
which  almost  remind  one  of  bungalows.  They  are  as  good  or 
better  than  many  a  poor  farmer  has  in  the  Pennsylvania 
mountains. 

The  long,  rough  road  trip  was  very  hard  on  the  tractor,  and 
since  I  arrived  I  have  had  a  lot  of  breakage  caused  by  the  jolts 
and  the  hard  pulls  on  the  hills.  This,  of  course,  makes  the 
farmers  rather  doubtful  as  to  the  value  of  tractors  in  general. 
However,  "  ceux  qui  rirent  les  dernieres  rirent  mieux."  1  shall 
be  with  them  long  enough  to  show  them. 

I  live  very  comfortably  in  my  "maison  roulante"  and  eat 
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with  a  farmer's  family  (supplying  my  share  of  food),  who  are 
quite  set  up  by  my  jam,  etc.,  but  have  no  conception  of  the 
use  of  canned  or  dried  vegetables. 

James  would  be  more  than  interested  in  the  quick  way  that 
these  people  have  gotten  their  gardens  under  way.  They  only 
spend  odd  moments  on  them,  but  already  they  have  almost 
caught  up  to  standard. 

Mother  asked  me  why  I  thought  it  was  that  French  peasants 
will  co-operate  in  village  wash-houses  and  bakeries,  but  not 
in  farm  things  such  as  tools,  etc.  My  answer  would  be  that 
only  direct  necessity  will  drive  them  to  co-operate.  The 
Latin  races  have  no  ability  for  that  sort  of  thing.  They  are 
by  nature  individualists.  The  laundry  is  always  an  out- 
growth of  the  stream  bank,  and  they  do  their  actual  work 
themselves,  as  in  the  big  old  ash  ovens.  If  it  were  possible 
they  would  do  otherwise.  Where  all  the  water  must  be  carried 
it  is  almost  imperative  to  carry  the  clothes  to  it  for  washing. 

The  men  in  Chevieres  are  planting  their  grain  communally 
this  year  and  expect  to  divide  up  the  crop  after  thrashing. 
This  gives  me  fine  big  pieces  to  plough.  But,  nevertheless, 
those  farmers  whose  land  was  good  and  had  been  cultivated 
by  the  Germans  and  who  happened  to  own  a  couple  of  horses 
had  to  be  forced  by  the  vote  of  the  Commune  to  co-operate 
with  the  rest.  There  are  none,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  would 
not  prefer  to  do  it  all  alone  another  year. 

It  keeps  me  on  the  go  working  alone  in  a  village  where  I 
don't  speak  a  word  of  English  for  a  couple  of  days  at  a  time, 
but  it  is  the  job  I  have  wanted  since  before  I  came  over,  and 
the  one  1  enjoy  best  of  all. 


GLIMPSES  OF  LIFE  IN  FRANCE. 

(Continued  from  page  661.) 

Two  days  ago,  we,  being  still  alone,  locked  the  front  door, 
said  good-bye  to  the  cat  and  mounting  "Pegasus"  started 
toward  Dombasle  and  Sam.  The  day  was  fine  and  so  we 
splashed  through  the  mud  very  gaily  and  bounced  over  vil- 
lainous piles  of  rocks  which  the  U.  S.  engineers  plus  the  German 
prisoners  have  dumped  on  the  road,  thinking  they  are  repair- 
ing it,  1  suppose.  Up  the  main  road  through  Fleury,  the 
railroad  centre;  Ippecourt  and  Jubecourt,  which  though  well 
within  the  enemy  range  remained  throughout  the  war  almost 
untouched;  Ville-sur-Consance,  only  four  kilometres  or  less 
further  on,  smashed  to  bits;  Jubecourt,  where  G.  D.  holds  the 
fort  as  king;  Brocourt,  and  finally  to  the  top  of  the  high  hill 
at  whose  foot  snuggles  what  remains  of  Dombasle.  At  first 
glance  the  town  looks  fairly  prosperous,  as  the  ruins  do  not 
show  up  especially,  and  as  there  is  a  line  of  very  active  Ameri- 
can railroads  running  by  the  front  of  the  town.  But  come 
on  down  the  hill,  .  .  and  you  will  plainly  see  that  the 
war  has  been  there  before  you  and  that  not  a  single  house  re- 
mains untouched  in  the  whole  place.  But  I  expect  Sam  has 
given  you  a  minute  description  of  his  hunting  ground,  so  I 
will  only  touch  on  a  few  particulars.  The  first  thing  you  are 
impressed  with  is  the  mud — such  mud!  Over  shoe-tops, 
yellow,  sticky  and  cold!  Ugh!  Everyone  who  lives  within 
its  reach,  immediately  salvages  a  pair  of  hip  boots,  thrown 
away  from  the  most  obliging  army  .  .  .  The  equipe 
property  is  situated  right  near  the  railroad  in  two  long  bara- 
ques,  subdivided  into  smaller  compartments.  There  is  now 
a  very  nice  personnel  of  eighteen  men  and  three  women,  made 
up  of  members  from  the  Works,  Building,  Agricultural  and 
Relief  Departments.  II.  and  I  stayed  to  dinner  and  were 
much  impressed  both  by  the  quality  of  the  food  and  the  con- 
versation. M.  E.  is  the  cook,  giving  them  pies,  biscuits  and 
good  substantial  "go-betweens,"  with  unflagging  joviality. 
Ashton  Tatnall,  Sam  and  an  Englisher  sleep  by  themselves  in 
a  small  shack  that  once  served  as  a  camp-kitchen  and  has 
since  housed  a  weasel  and  family,  plus  many  rats.  The  rest 
of  the  boys  sleep  piled  together  in  one  room  and  are  not  so 
comfortable.  A.  and  S.  seem  to  be  very  chummy  and  chat 
along  as  they  work  on  putting  up  the  shacks,  the  job  that  falls 
to  the  Works  Department.    .    .    .    Before  dinner  we  rambled 


about  the  town,  visited  the  dump  left  by  the  army,  that  com- 
prises the  most  fascinating  collection  of  harness,  gas-masks, 
rifles,  uniforms,  rubber  boots,  shoes,  shoe-polish,  nails,  screws, 
shovels,  picks,  belts,  helmets — and  everywhere,  thick  as  fleas 
in  Summer,  rifle  bullets  trodden  into  the  mud  or  in  big  heaps. 
I  could  have  spent  half  the  day  picking  over  the  stuff,  but 
dinner  was  coming  on  apace,  so  we  left  reluctantly  and  toddled 
back.  To-day  we  hear  that  the  Mission  has  bought  outright 
most  of  the  dumps  in  this  section  and  that  one  of  them  con- 
tains five  large  cannon.  .  .  .  After  lunch  and  a  pleasant 
chat,  we  wandered  on  to  Grange-le-Comte  .  .  .  Here 
just  outside  the  town  of  Froidos  and  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  equipe  building  is  a  pile  longer  than  four  freight  cars 
end  to  end,  and  higher  than  two,  of  shell  cases,  French,  Ger- 
man and  American,  and  worth,  so  they  say,  a  clean  two  mil- 
lion dollars.  It  certainly  is  a  great  sight  and  we  are  hoping  to 
get  a  picture  of  it,  although  our  little  camera  can  hardly  do 
justice  to  the  hugeness  of  the  heap,  nor  the  great  variety  of  it, 
for  there  is  every  sort  and  description  of  shell  to  be  found  there. 

Seventh-day  afternoon,  Sam,  who  has  at  last  got  a  bike, 
came  bowling  in  and  is  still  with  us,  leaving  early  to-morrow 
morning.  Margaret  Pennock  is  also  here,  having  come  up 
from  Bar  to-day  and  leaving  also  to-morrow,  and  we  have  had 
a  fine  time  sitting  round  the  fire,  eating  and  talking. 

The  old  world  like  the  new  one  is  certainly  humping  itself, 
and  signs  of  change  pop  up,  as  it  were,  over  night.  Even 
now,  although  a  slight  rain  is  falling,  our  neighbors  across 
"la  Rue  des  Juifs,"  whose  buildings  have  for  nearly  five  years 
been  a  wreck,  are  poking  about  with  measuring  tape  and 
ruler,  laying  out  distances,  writing  down  data  and  looking 
very  much  as  though  they  meant  business.  So  1  expect  when 
we  come  back  to  France  and  Evres  at  some  distant  date,  we 
will  find  Monsieur  Le  Comte,  Jr.,  installed  in  a  fine  big  house, 
built  on  the  ruins  of  this,  our  vis-a-vis. 

K.  M.  E. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Service  Notes. 

The  Westtown  tqu  'pe  is  busily  engaged  at  the  very  important  task  of 
(financial)  reconstruction.  A  check  of  $100  was  recently  received  from 
the  Men's  Faculty  and  $53.90  from  Westtown  boys. 

George  H.  Wild  is  the  man  with  the  spectacles.  With  headquarters 
at  Grange-le-Comte  he  has  already  supplied  the  optical  needs  of  14  vil- 
lages, making  his  trips  by  motorcycle  and  carrying  his  instruments  and 
stock  on  a  side  car.    His  work,  he  reports,  satisfies  a  great  need. 

Tom  Jones  forwards  a  letter  from  Gregory  Welch,  a  Friends'  worker  in 
Siberia.  Welch,  when  writing,  was  engaged  in  finding  homes  for  home- 
less children  at  Omsk. 

"The  work,"  he  says,  "is  very  big  and  urgent  and  if  we  do  what  is 
possible  to  get  the  refugees  home  when  the  front  door  opens  there  are 
many  months  of  very  urgent  work  ahead .  Now  I  feel  that  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  Committees  would  like  someone  to  stay  here  to  meet  any 
newcomers,  so  I  shall  be  staying  on  somewhere  between  Samara  and 
Vladivostock  until  we  get  definite  news  from  home." 


Notes  from  the  Field. 
At  the  end  of  Fifth  Month,  355  workers  were  in  the  field. 

Agriculture. 

At  the  beginning  of  Fifth  Month  the  tractor  work  had  been  finished  in 
five  communes  and  comprised  about  240  acres.  Since  then  the  equipes 
have  been  moving  north  and  the  amount  of  ground  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion is  very  much  increased.  A  considerable  part  of  this  has  been  sown 
in  oats  and  potatoes.  The  ground  is  plowed  regardless  of  ownership,  the 
work  being  done  ahead  of  the  incoming  population.  In  the  cultivation 
and  seeding  of  field  and  garden  crops  the  only  charge  borne  by  the  in- 
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habitants  is  that  of  seed,  though  in  some  cases  instead  of  payment,  the 
same  quantity  of  seed  must  be  returned  when  the  crop  comes  in. 

Building. 

One  hundred  and  forty  houses  have  been  built  in  the  Canton  of  Cler- 
mont and  225  will  have  been  completed  by  mid-summer.  The  equipe  at 
Neuvilly  has  completed  75  houses  and  is  moving  on  to  Montblainville. 
In  the  Canton  of  Varennes  at  least  200  houses  will  be  erected  by  Ninth 
Month  and  work  has  opened  up  in  five  villages  there. 

Medical. 

On  account  of  the  return  of  French  doctors  the  work  at  Brizeaux  Hospital 
has  changed  from  medical  largely  to  surgical.  During  the  last  week 
of  Fifth  Month,  10  patients  were  admitted  and  11  discharged  and  7  opera- 
tions performed.  Dr.  Maris  and  Dr.  Dorland,  the  dentists,  have  their 
headquarters  at  Grange  and  are  visiting  other  equipes.  While  the  medical 
as  well  as  the  other  work  shows  a  tendency  to  move  northward,  the  dis- 
trict nurses  are  still  in  much  demand  in  places  where  the  French  doctors 
have  returned.  The  nurses  at  Les  Senades  have  been  especially  busy 
with  first  aid  to  German  prisoners. 

Relief. 

The  Relief  activities  are  now  located  in  21  villages.  The  visiting  of 
families,  the  care  of  returning  villagers  until  their  homes  are  ready, 
running  co-operative  stores,  the  distribution  of  clothing,  make  the  poste 
de  secours  a  hive  of  industry.  The  work  for  children,  particularly  in 
starting  schools  and  teaching  them  to  play  after  they  have  forgotten  how, 
is  now  an  important  feature.  School  supplies  have  been  furnished  to 
such  schools  as  needed  them.  In  some  cases  some  simple  trades  have 
been  taught  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  little  money. 

Manufacturing. 

At  Dole  a  night  shift  has  been  put  on  in  order  to  complete  as  soon  as 
possible  the  machining  of  the  wood  needed. 

Works. 

Some  recent  achievements  of  the  Works  Department  are:  the  comple- 
tion of  the  medical  barracks  at  Grange-le-Comte;  a  four-room  barrack 
for  the  Dombasle  bee  man;  the  fitting  up  of  numerous  co-operative  stores, 
continued  work  on  the  hospital  at  Clermont,  the  wiring  of  Grange  and  the 
installation  of  a  lighting  set  at  Dombasle. 

Transport. 

The  Transport  Department  is  now  operating  a  railroad.  By  the  end 
of  Fifth  Month,  130  carloads  of  building  material  had  been  moved  from 
Aubreville  to  Varennes.  This  material  is  being  stocked  at  Varennes  and 
distributed  by  road  to  the  villages  around. 


Extracts  from  a  Letter  Written  Home  by  Samuel  Mason. 

Varennes-en-Argonne,  Fifth  Month  26,  1919. 

Our  equipe  here  at  Varennes  is  growing  rapidly — when  I  first  came  there 
were  only  six  or  seven  and  now  there  are  nearly  thirty-five.  Harold 
Tucker  and  I  represent  the  Works  Department  and  as  this  department 
is  the  pioneer,  we  have  been  very  busy  white-washing,  putting  in  parti- 
tions, hanging  doors,  etc.  We  make  use  as  far  as  possible  of  abandoned 
army  barracks.  During  the  past  week  we  have  transformed  an  officers' 
barracks  into  a  headquarters  for  the  Relief  Department.  Every  night 
from  one  dozen  to  eighteen  men  and  women  are  housed  and  fed  here  by 
the  Mission — these  are  refugees  who  are  either  going  through  to  towns 
further  back,  or  are  staying  here  in  V.  Every  day  big  long  farm  wagons 
come  through  town — the  main  bulk  of  the  load  being  hay  and  feed,  with 
the  few  household  belongings  tied  on  top;  the  invariable  three-horse  team, 
one  horse  behind  the  other,  furnishes  the  tractive  power.  Arthur  Thorpe 
and  six  or  eight  builders  from  Recicourt  have  arrived  and  building  will 
begin  shortly;  thirty  houses  are  on  order  so  far.  The  equipe  has  been 
growing  so  fast  that  Tucker  and  I  were  asked  to  vacate  our  little  dug-out 
room  and  go  somewhere  else,  so  taking  a  day  off,  we  strolled  around  back 
on  the  hill  and  soon  located  a  fine  big  dug-out  with  broad  windows  open- 
ing out  over  the  Aire  River.  While  I  cleaned  the  rubbish  out,  Tucker 
brought  up  white-wash  and  we  gave  the  whole  place  a  good  coat.  We 
then  hung  a  door  with  a  lock  and  key,  put  in  windows  and  here  we  are. 
The  dug-out  is  much  bigger  than  our  old  one— the  main  room  measures 


twelve  by  sixteen  and  there  is  a  smaller  room  that  holds  our  bicycles,  etc. 
Our  room  is  located  about  fifty-four  steps  uphill  in  the  fourth  tier  of  dug- 
outs and  we  have  a  fine  breeze  all  the  time,  with  very  few  flies  or  mos- 
quitoes, although  these  are  thick  down  below.  I  connected  the  electric 
lights  and  we  have  a  pretty  sporty  place  now,  I  can  tell  you.  At  the 
back  of  our  room  there  opens  a  carved  oak  door  and  from  this  extends  a 
sheathed-wooden  passage,  way  back  into  the  hill.  I  went  in  one  day  and 
it  finally  made  a  bend  and  I  saw  a  light  at  the  far  end.  I  don't  care  much 
to  go  into  these  places  as  I  am  no  ground-hog.  There  are  all  kinds  of  Ger- 
man litter  scattered  inside — boots  and  clothes  and  cartridges,  etc. — and 
you  can  never  be  sure  that  you  aren't  going  to  step  on  some  hand-grenade. 

In  one  of  the  dug-outs  above  there  are  old  cast  iron  fire  plates — the 
backs,  you  know — plastered  into  the  walls.  These  have  been  collected  by 
the  German  owner  evidently.  One  of  them  is  dated  1697  and  another 
one  1610! 

The  army  is  leaving  Varennes  to-day  I  am  glad  to  say  and  only  a  few 
will  be  left  to  guard  the  prison  camps.  It  is  high  time  our  men  got  home. 
Directly  down  the  steps  below  our  dug-out  are  the  German  baths.  There 
is  a  pump  which  pumps  water  up  into  tanks;  from  here  it  can  be  drained 
into  small  boilers  or  furnaces  and  from  here  tapped  to  showers  or  tubs. 
The  German  prisoners  tend  to  these  and  the  French  have  ordered  them  to 
heat  the  water  on  certain  days  of  the  week.  I  had  a  fine  bath  there. 
Two  Germans  regulated  the  water  and  talked  to  me  while  I  bathed. 
They  are  heating  the  water  now  as  I  see  smoke  coming  out  of  one  of  the 
smoke-stacks.  Every  morning  I  go  down  to  the  Aire  River,  about 
seventy-five  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  wash.  The  river  is  deep, 
and  cold  as  ice  and  the  punkies  are  fierce,  so  it  is  as  much  as  your  life's 
worth  to  swim  there.  Along  the  river  are  trees  and  bushes  and  about 
eight  o'clock  the  nightingales  start  singing.  They  are  nothing  to  brag 
about,  being  much  like  our  chat  or  cat-bird,  but  their  notes  are  exceedingly 
rich  and  bubbling  and  have  wonderful  volume,  clucking  and  throaty, 
gurgling  notes  predominate.  The  wonderful  part  is  to  hear  them  sing 
at  night,  which  they  do  preferably  on  moonlight  ones.  Swallows  resembl- 
ing closely  our  barn  swallows  are  abundant  here  and  at  present  are 
nesting.  One  pair  were  building  in  our  dug-out.  They  sit  twittering  on 
the  wires  like  English  sparrows — these  latter  by  the  way  are  as  common 
here  as  in  America. 

We  have  had  a  camp  supper  for  all  old  Westtown  scholars.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  some  thirty-three  men  and  only  a  few  women,  so  we  invited 
all  the  other  girls  we  could.  The  picnic  was  arranged  by  Sidney  Nicholson 
and  Dr.  Outland  and  a  site  was  chosen  in  a  little  glade  overlooking 
Beauchamp,  in  the  Argonne  forest.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot,  but  the  punk- 
ies and  mosquitoes  were  fierce!  We  built  smudges  around  us  and  then 
the  cooks  made  flap-jacks  for  the  crowd.  We  also  had  some  kind  of  potted 
meat  and  bread  and  coffee,  salad,  crackers  and  cheese.  After  supper  we 
had  singing  and  Ernest  and  Tatnall  Brown  played  on  their  guitars.  We 
had  a  very  good  time  and  it  was  really  a  typical  Westtown  camp-supper. 
There  was  a  big  fire  with  one  man  who  tended  it,  as  they  do  at  Pocono 
Lake.  I  went  back  to  Grange-le-Comte  and  spent  the  night  there.  The 
next  morning  I  rode  my  bicycle  across  to  Dombasle,  where  I  got  a  very 
good  dinner  and  saw  my  friends  and  then  later  rode  slowly  up  to  Varennes, 
through  Recicourt,  Aubreville,  Neuvilly,  etc.  At  Neuvilly  we  have  put 
up,  first  and  last,  some  seventy  houses  and  the  people  are  exceedingly 
grateful.  As  I  rode  along  through  the  town  I  met  two  of  our  Mission 
men  walking  along,  each  one  holding  the  hands  of  two  little  girls. 


Workers  Who  Have  Recently  Returned. 

Frank  E.  Colcord,  Newberg,  Oregon;  J.  Arthur  Cooper,  Coatesville, 
Pa.;  Joseph  H.  Haines,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Fiord  R.  Horine, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Arthur  Jones,  Aurora,  Illinois;  Earl  E.  Miller,  Man- 
chester, Okla.;  Sumner  A.  Mills,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Charles  W.  Moon, 
Wichita,  Kansas;  C.  Leslie  Pennell,  Lansdowne,  Pa.;  William  R.  Redick, 
Spiceland,  Ind.;  Clifford  R.  Saylors,  Emporia,  Kansas;  I.  Thomas  Steere, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  William  B.  Southworth,  Meadville,  Pa.;  Russell  W. 
Thornburg,  Urbana,  Ohio;  L.  Griswold  Williams,  New  London,  Conn.; 
Earle  M.  Winslow,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  Gerald  H.  Wood,  Deer  Trail, 
Colorado;  J.  Thompson  Zachary,  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Contributions  of  Clothing  Received  Week  Ending  Sixth  Month 

21,  1919. 

Fifteen  in  all;  three  from  Mennonites. 
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NEWS  ITEMS. 

Representative  Meeting. — The  Representative  Meeting  held  a  stat- 
ed meeting  Sixth  Month  20,  1919,  with  an  attendance  slightly  below  the 
average.  Ellis  Y.  Brown  was  welcomed  for  the  first  time  as  a  member 
from  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  in  place  of  James  F.  Reid,  released  at  his 
•own  request. 

William  C.  Allen  was  present  by  invitation,  and  introduced  a  concern 
which  he  had  felt,  for  more  active  service  on  the  part  of  our  membership, 
in  the  world  about  us,  especially  in  the  spread  of  our  views  as  to  the  true 
foundation  of  spiritual  religion,  also  as  to  our  duty  towards  the  colored 
people  of  the  country.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  whole 
matter  under  consideration. 

A  new  personnel  list  for  Standing  Committees  was  read  and  approved. 

Various  minor  matters  were  considered,  among  them,  the  paragraph 
in  our  book  of  Discipline  which  provides  that  the  sessions  of  the  Body 
should  not  be  held  less  frequently  than  once  in  three  months;  that  ruling 
was  probably  made  because  this  Meeting  passed  on  all  bills  before  they 
could  be  paid. 

The  old  ruling  has,  for  various  reasons,  become  obsolete,  and  a  new 
paragraph  in  the  Discipline  to  meet  present  conditions  will  be  prepared 
and  offered  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  approval. 

The  subject  of  Associate  membership,  referred  to  the  Representative 
Meeting  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  was  considered  at  our  last  meeting: 
way  still  did  not  seem  to  open  at  this  time  to  appoint  a  committee  or 
adopt  other  means  for  seriously  considering  this  important  matter. 

The  Divorce  evil,  and  the  due  observance  of  the  First-day  of  the  week, 
the  first  subject  having  been  referred  to  us  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  were 
now,  both  of  them,  referred  to  the  newly  appointed  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion and  Public  Welfare  for  consideration. 

The  subject  of  Prison  Methods  and  reforms  was  considered  at  our  last 
meeting,  and  a  Committee  appointed  at  that  time  now  presented  a  letter 
addressed  to  our  membership,  intended  to  stir  up  an  interest  regarding 
the  need  for  vital  reforms  in  general  penal  systems. 

This  Committee  has  in  mind  the  presentation  at  a  later  session  of  two 
papers,  one  on  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  other,  treating  general  prison 
reform  from  the  standpoint  of  those  having  knowledge  of  the  best  and 
most  advanced  practical  methods. 

A  brief,  though  feeling  and  sympathetic  letter,  prepared  by  a  Commit- 
tee was  now  read,  addressed  to  our  members  engaged  in  Reconstruction 
work  abroad — the  letters  were  sent  to  the  Paris  office  of  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee  for  distribution  to  the  individuals  concerned. 

Alfred  C.  Garrett  reported  in  regard  to  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of 
the  Ad  Interim  Committee  on  Organic  Church  Union;  he  had  offered 
to  the  Chairman  a  suggested  form  of  certificate  for  interdenominational 
membership,  so  drafted  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  denominational 
differences. 

A  report  of  the  Charleston  Trustees,  recommending  the  payment  of 
$200  to  Hood  Swamp  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  C,  to  aid  in  removing  their 
meeting-house  from  New  Hope,  N.  C,  to  a  more  accessible  location  was 
approved. 

William  B.  Harvey. 


Committee  on  Christian  Labor  in  Foreign  Lands. — This  newly 
appointed  Yearly  Meeting  Committee  held  a  meeting  on  Sixth  Month 
20,  1919.  All  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  had  followed  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  each  one  appointing  a  representative.  After 
a  period  of  silence,  a  Chairman  was  appointed  and  the  group  seriously 
considered  in  its  various  bearings  the  important  subject  committed  to 
us.    We  realize  our  impotence  without  the  Divine  blessing  on  our  efforts. 

It  is  our  desire  to  be  in  measure  instrumental  in  stimulating  the  real 
religious  welfare  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  vast  population  in  un-Christian 
countries;  in  Ihi.s  effort  we  hope  to  assist  agencies  already  established  in 
our  religious  Society. 

It  was  thought  that  an  important  part  of  our  work  in  the  near  future 
might  be  to  stimulate  a  more  general  interest  in  the  many  Friendly  com- 
munities; this  will  require  the  co-operation  of  those  residing  within  the 
limits  of  the  different  Quarterly  Meetings  with  the  Committee.  It  is 
hoped  that,  Social  Order,  fellowship  and  other  groups  will  assist  in  ar- 
ranging for  meetings,  to  he  addressed  by  returning  missionaries  or  others 
particularly  interested  in  the  work. 

It  is  too  soon  to  tell  of  work  accomplished,  though  steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  get  in  touch  with  Friends  in  like  work  elsewhere,  and  a 
representative  of  this  Committee  had  recently  attended  in  Richmond, 


Ind.,  a  conference  of  all  our  Friendly  organizations  engaged  in  foreign 
missionary  work.  We  realize  in  some  degree  the  discouragements  which 
Christian  workers  abroad  (as  well  as  at  home)  are  experiencing,  on  ac- 
count of  the  effects  of  the  great  war;  we  also  realize  that,  even  so,  the 
"Fields  are  ripe  unto  the  harvest;"  comparatively  few  of  our  members 
are  likely  soon  to  enter  this  work  abroad,  but  is  there  not  a  service  for 
all  of  us  here  at  home  in  upholding  those  who  have  yielded  to  the  call  for 
consecrated  service  in  the  Orient  or  elsewhere  in  the  Master's  Name? 

Members  of  the  Committee  were  requested  to  investigate  conditions 
in  their  several  neighborhoods  with  a  view  to  report  at  our  next  meeting. 

W.  B.  Harvey. 


The  large  enclosure  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets  is  again  open  for  a 
retreat  for  tired  mothers  and  for  a  playground  for  children.  A  happy 
company  can  be  seen  there  each  week-day.  The  work  is  under  the  care 
of  the  Playground  Association  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  expense  is  mainly 
contributed  by  Friends. 


The  school  building  at  Sixteenth  and  Cherry  Streets  (one  of  the  build- 
ings of  Friends'  Select  School)  is  again  Summer  headquarters  for  the 
Children's  Country  Week.  The  Paradise  Special  leaves  1621  Cherry 
Street  on  its  weekly  visits  to  the  country.  No  happier  sight  can  be  seen 
in  the  city  than  these  van  loads  of  children  as  they  start  for  their  country 
outing.  We  are  most  happy  that  a  property  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
can  be  so  used  during  the  Summer. 


It  is  understood  that  "Juniors"  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  Arch  Street  and 
Parkway,  are  allowed  this  Summer  to  use  the  playground  at  Friends' 
Select  School.  A  regular  Director  is  present,  and  he  is  pleased  that  his 
wards  can  have  access  to  Friends'  Library  the  one  day  it  is  open  in  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Months  (Fifth-days,  nine  to  one). 


Theodore  Rigg,  an  English  Friend  whose  name  has  been  several  times 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Friends'  War  Relief,  is  reported  to  be  re- 
turning to  New  Zealand  by  way  of  the  United  States. 


London  Yearly  Meeting  authorized  a  "Co-ordination  of  Literature 
Committee."  Under  this  decision,  fifteen  committees  or  Friendly  or- 
ganizations will  concentrate  their  efforts  to  make  the  "service  of  the 
printed  word"  as  efficient  as  possible  without  duplications  of  material  or 
expense. 


In  pursuance  of  a  call  issued  by  J.  G.  Mendenhall,  897  Helen  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  about  thirty  Friends  met  at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  Fifth  Month.  By  agreement  a  meeting  of  Friends  is  arranged 
to  be  held  at  the  same  place  for  the  present  at  7  p.  m.  each  First-day. 
Something  like  eighty  Friends  have  so  faF  reported  in  the  city.  Friends 
from  other  parts  passing  this  way  are  invited  to  meet  with  us. 

O.  E.  F. 


NOTICE. 

The  Women's  Problems  Group  of  the  Social  Order  Committee  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  aims  to  learn,  through  study  and  discussion,  the 
Christian  solution  of  women's  present-day  problems. 

In  order  to  further  this  aim  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  coming  Winter,  and  also  to  encourage  the 
detailed  study  of  various  problems  by  individuals  and  by  small  groups. 

Any  women  who  arc  sufficiently  interested  in  the  aim  of  this  Group 
to  take  part  in  its  work,  are  cordially  invited  to  send  their  names  and 
addresses  to  Lydia  E.  Morris,  Olney,  Philadelphia,  or  to  Elizabeth  H. 
Bacon,  162  Queen  Lane,  Germantown,  Pa. 


Died. — Near  Marlton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  second  of  Fifth  Month, 
1919,  Susan  D.  Barton,  wife  of  Joseph  E.  Barton,  in  her  seventy-eighth 
year;  a  member  of  Upper  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  New 

Jersey. 

 ■,  on  the  seventeenth  of  Eleventh  Month,  1918,  at  Whittier,  Iowa, 

George  E.  Young,  in  his  sixty-third  year;  a  member  of  Springville 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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The  Priceless  Gift 

Your  Sight 

Protect  it.  Consult  an 
oculist  at  the  first  sign  of 
trouble.  Then  bring  your 
prescription  to  us.  Expert 
opticians  of  35  years'  ex- 
perience. 
Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  A  S.  H.  Letchworth 


POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front  -  Price.  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WITT  JAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 

WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

State  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila,  &  Reading  R.  R, 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


YOUNG  MAN! 

Get  the  saving  habit.  The  way  to  begin 
is  to  fix  things  so  that  you  must  save. 
We  can  show  you  how  to  do  that,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  to  perpetuate  your 
income — or  part  of  it — in  case  you  die 
while  you  are  saving. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  insure  against 
the  uncertainties  of  life  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  death. 
The  cost  is  low.    You  are  young! 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


"W".  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA, 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell 'Phone        :         Established  1880 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  ai 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 


422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


SPECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN    TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOG* 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printings  Type= 
writing,  Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

',-«  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  FACTS  well  told  and  well 
printed — make  advertising  pay. 

zjfsk  us  to  show  you  how  ! 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


81  Avenues  of  Profit 
for  Investors 

JF  you  have  funds  for  July  invest- 
ment, our  new  Bond  Offering 
Sheet  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request 
for  PF— 233.  It  lists  or  describes 
eighty-one  carefully  chosen  issues  of 
securities  yielding  attractive  interest. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  SO  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 5400  Locust 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

"Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania" 
By  Isaac  Sharpless 

Short  Biographical  Essays  on  the  men  who 
shaped  the  Early  Colonial  History. 

PRICE  $2.50,  POSTPAID. 

For  Sale  at  FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 
302  Arch  Street,  -  PHILADELPHIA 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phone  11  Sprue*  164S 


G  las  lyn- Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  Jo 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
9pen  Throughout  the  Year^ 

NATHAN  L,  JONES; 


WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper  in  small  family,  or 
care  of  home  during  absence  of  family,  by  a  Friend, 
middle  aged,  with  or  without  daughter,  aged  16. 

Address  F, 
"  The  Fbiend'"  207  Walnut  Place. 


G.        Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwait* 
enealogist       TRENTON,  N;  h 
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IT  WEARS  WELL 


HOflDS 


E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:  12  N. Third  St. 
NEW  YORK:     102  Beck  man  St. 
CHICAGO :   322  W.  Randolph  St. 
Factory  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


R.  C.  Ballinger       Ernest  R.  Tarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO, 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  offer — 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  General  Mortgage  Ss 
of  1968,  to  yield  5M%,  free  of  Pa.  State  Tax. 

These  Bonds  are  secured  by  first  lien  on  419 
miles,  and  a  general  lien  on  practically  the  entire 
road  owned  by  the  Company  in  Pennsylvania. 
Bonds  are  followed  by  Capital  Stock  ($499,265,- 
700  outstanding),  on  which  dividends  have  been 
paid  since  1856  without  interruption. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St.  Phila. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

SUMMER  TERM-SIX  WEEKS 
Seventh  Month  1  to  Eighth  Month  9,  1919. 
Special  Courses  on  Religious  Education 
in  the  Schools. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


BACK  LOG  CAMP 

will  be  open  as  usual  from  Seventh  Month  3rd  to 
about  Ninth  Month  15th.  If  any  of  our  friends 
desire  to  reach  us  by  motor  car  they  will  find  a  very 
satisfactory  route  via  Water  Gap,  Port  Jervis, 
Kingston  and  Albany.  From  this  point  they  will 
either  bear  to  the  east  through  Saratoga,  Glens 
Falls,  Lake  George  and  North  Creek,  or  they  will 
bear  to  the  west  through  Schenectady,  Fonda  and 
Spectator,  and  then  on  to  Indian  Lake.  The  whole 
journey  is  through  beautiful  country  and  over  roads 
mostly  excellent,  and  with  very  little  that  is  not 
good.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  our  circular  on 
the  Back  Log  Idea  to  any  one  who  will  ask  for  it. 

THOMAS  K.  BROWN, 

Indian  Lake,  N.  Y. 

HERRNHUT  HOUSE 

CRAGSMOOR  P.  O. 

ULSTER  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 

Will  reopen  Sixth  Month  14th. 

TERMS  MODERATE. 

Apply  to 

A.  KITE, 

Cragsmoor,  New  York 
L.  G.  HOPKINS. 

Haddonfield,  New  Jersey. 

POR  SALE — Tomato  plants,  John  Baer  and  Chalk's 
"  Early  Jewel ;  Cabbage  plants,  Copenhagen  Market 
and  Charleston  Wakefield — all  large,  strong,  field-grown. 
50c.  per  100,  prepaid,  $2.00  per  1,000,  collect. 

Ruth  W.  Copeland, 

Guilford  College,  N.  C. 


WANTED  for  Friends'  Indian  School,  Tunesassa,  New 
York — young  man  to  have  care  of  the  boys  and  to 
teach  manual  training.  Those  who  feel  drawn  to  this  ser- 
vice may  apply  to 

Anna  Walton,  Moylan,  Penna., 
Chairman  of  Instruction  Committee,  or 
William  Middle,  119  S.  Fourth  Street,  Phil ada., 

Chairman  Executive  Committee 


THE  FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  93. 
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LEADERSHIP. 

Perhaps  no  thought  comes  to  the  surface  more  frequently 
in  the  discussions  of  world  welfare  than  that  of  leadership. 
Whether  it  be  in  political,  social,  educational  or  religious  circles 
the  cry  is  for  "trained  leaders."  Is  it  not  true  that  the  old 
Testament  Scriptures  are  largely  a  record  of  the  merits  and 
limitations  of  leaders?  Priests  and  prophets  and  kings  figure 
in  wonderful  variety,  all  portraying  in  one  degree  or  another 
the  quickly  obscured  fact  that  human  nature  easily  succumbs 
to  the  perils  of  leadership.  We  say  "easily  obscured  fact"  in 
referring  to  these  perils,  because  modern  discussion  rarely 
mentions  them,  and  one  might  easily  believe  that  former  things 
were  not  "written  for  our  learning." 

Recently  we  were  listening  to  a  discussion  of  this  question 
by  two  "well-concerned  women  Friends."  Their  invitation 
to  write  an  editorial  on  the  subject  was  not  accepted  so  that 
an  imperfect  report  of  what  was  overheard  is  the  best  we  can 
offer.  After  a  word  of  protest  to  the  end  that  this  claim  of  the 
need  of  leadership  is  exaggerated,  or  at  least  expressed  out  of 
its  relations  to  other  needs,  the  conversatoin  turned  to  the 
effect  upon  individuals  of  the  assumption  or  recognition  of 
leadership.  Few  if  any  instances  could  be  brought  to  mind 
where  a  definite  gain  of  serviceable  humility  had  resulted  from 
public  recognition.  There  was  no  disposition  to  engage  in 
personal  censure.  The  undesirable  reaction  was  blamed  on 
human  nature  and  believed  to  be  inherent  in  human  nature. 
As  regretfully  as  these  Friends  felt  about  it,  they  confessed 
that  very  often  under  the  supposedly  democratic  system  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  this  common  effect  of  "clothing  any- 
one with  a  little  brief  authority"  is  painfully  manifest.  Wheth- 
er members  of  committees,  overseers,  elders  or  ministers  the 
appointment  by  a  meeting  does  often  effect  a  change  in  at- 
titude and  bearing.  The  functions,  even  of  the  simplest 
form  of  a  religious  organization  like  the  Society  of  Friends 
must  of  course  be  accepted  and  discharged.  The  question  these 
Friends  were  asking  was  whether  there  is  not  some  ready  cor- 


rective for  the  dangers.  A  little  serious  reflection  brought  to 
their  minds,  as  it  will  to  the  minds  of  all  of  us,  that  the  cor- 
rective is  provided  in  the  Gospel. 

Jesus  was  at  once  prophet,  priest  and  king.  Not  only  was 
His  precept  perfect  on  the  point  of  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
this  fraility  of  human  nature,  His  practice  was  in  perfect 
accord  with  His  precept.  "  I  am  amongst  you  as  one  that 
serveth,"  was  given  effect  not  in  act  alone,  but  in  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  His  life.  That,  principally,  was  what  stumbled 
all  the  expectations  of  human  nature  in  prophetic,  priestly  or 
kingly  lines.  How  are  we  in  our  lives  to  make  such  a  precept 
fact?  Here  is  the  very  crux  of  Christianity.  On  this  point 
it  is  differentiated  from  every  other  religion  or  cult  in  the 
world.  He  can — He  has  given  us  Himself  for  this  object 
through  His  coming  into  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  pro- 
portion as  we  became  subject  to  that  manifestation  any  leader- 
ship we  have  exalts  Him  and  helps  us.  On  this  platform  we  have 
many  unrecognized  leaders — are  bound  to  have  many  unrecog- 
nized leaders.  The  health  of  a  religious  group  is  dependent 
upon  the  degree  in  which  this  obscure  kind  of  leadership  be- 
comes pervasive.  It  involves  what  we  call,  "the  priesthood 
of  believers;"  it  is  the  background  of  that  expression,  "Would 
that  all  God's  people  were  prophets." 

The  political  arena  is  constantly  affording  examples  of  the 
evil  effects  of  leadership  in  producing  arrogance  and  assump- 
tion. No  doubt  the  temptations  in  that  field  are  more  direct 
than  in  some  others.  There  and  everywhere  the  corrective 
is  in  the  Master's  spirit  of  service,  in  making  a  fact  of  life  as 
well  as  an  approved  sentiment,  His  gracious  words  in  regard 
to  being  "servant  of  all." 

m  J-  H.  B. 

Has  the  church  lost  the  power  of  venture?  What  an  op- 
portunity for  the  Church  in  America  to  take  a  great  venture 
and  say  the  big,  new,  healing  word;  to  condemn  forever  with 
one  great  unanimous  voice  the  whole  outworn,  incapable, 
toppled,  un-Christian  military  and  political  systems  that 
preceded  this  war;  to  proclaim  the  new  Gospel  of  love  of  the 
enemy,  good-will,  forgiveness,  redemption  of  other  peoples  as 
the  only  mission  of  a  nation,  as  the  primitive  Church  took  a 
great  venture  and  proclaimed  it  as  the  only  mission  of  a  Chris- 
tian man;  to  proclaim  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  nation 
to  bend  all  its  energies  to  establishing  a  kingdom  of  good-will 
among  nations  as  the  early  Church  proclaimed  this  as  the 
mission  of  every  soul;  to  demand  that  the  nation's  patriotism 
be  to  humanity  as  the  individual's  was  to  the  kingdom;  to 
demand  that  national  boundaries  shall  mean  no  more  to  nations 
than  local  boundaries  mean  to  Christians;  to  re-affirm  Jesus' 
great  teaching  of  real  brotherhood,  that  membership  in  His 
kingdom  constituted  a  closer  tie  than  citizenship  in  the  same 
country;  to  proclaim  that  the  time  has  come  for  nations  to 
rely  on  moral  forces  as  much  as  do  Christian  men;  to  proclaim 
that  the  old  ethic,  the  old  political  system,  the  whole  old 
order  of  competitive  armament  has  broken  down  and  has  no 
place  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Church  to  take  Jesus  by  the  arm  and  have  faith  in  His 
teachings,  and  go  forth  bravely  to  apply  them  to  the  world. — 
Frederick  Lynch,  in  The  Challenge. 
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FRIENDS  AND  WAR  PROBLEMS. 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS. 

Henry  and  I  were  boys  together  at  the  old  boarding-school 
which  has  nurtured  a  large  proportion  of  the  Quaker  youth  of 
Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  since  the  year  1 799.  When  Henry 
ended  his  school  days  he  went  to  a  nearby  farm  and  in  time 
became  a  wholesome  influence  in  local  politics  and  official 
position.  Twenty-five  years  after  his  marriage  he  asked  his 
old  friends  to  celebrate  the  occasion  and  when  there  drafted 
them  into  speech-making.  I  could  not  find  a  very  long  list 
of  scholastic  misdeeds  to  revive  against  him  and  naturally 
drifted  into  the  worn  subject  of  the  advantage  of  good  men 
going  into  public  life. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  then  a  candidate  for  his  second 
term  as  President.  He  had  been  engaged  in  putting  into 
vigorous  action  his  idealistic  views  as  to  business  and  politics, 
and  though  he  had  made  quite  slighting  references  to  Friends 
in  his  "Life  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,"  and  elsewhere,  he  had 
the  support  of  the  most  of  them  in  recognizing  his  general 
fitness  for  the  position. 

It  therefore  became  very  easy  to  couple  his  name  with 
Henry's,  the  one  on  a  national  scale,  the  other  on  a  local,  as 
illustrating  the  general  idea  of  an  effective  part  in  public  affairs. 

Following  these  platitudes  the  Congressman  from  the  dis- 
trict was  called  for  who  said  that  he  was  sure  that  the  President 
thought  that  the  Quakers  were  opposed  to  him  and  stated 
that  he  would  send  to  him  the  endorsement  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. Then  came  a  frivolous  suggestion  that  I  should  have 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  War  under  the  new  administration 
as  a  reward  for  support,  and  the  incident  apparently  ended. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  there  came  from  the  President  a 
letter  stating  that  Indiana  was  doubtful  in  the  coming  election, 
that  the  Quaker  vote  was  considerable,  and  that  with  my 
consent  he  would  distribute  the  substance  of  my  speech  to 
every  Quaker  household  in  the  State. 

It  is  an  illustration  of  his  skill  in  practical  politics  that  he 
should  have  seized  the  opportunity  of  an  obscure  incident  in 
the  southeastern  corner  of  Pennsylvania  to  influence  the  vote 
in  a  distant  State.  It  also  opened  the  way  for  some  com- 
munications on  the  subject  of  the  possible  applicability  (or 
the  reverse)  of  Quaker  ideas  to  public  life.  He  had  read 
widely  in  the  literature  of  the  sect,  as  indeed  he  seems  to  have 
read  widely  almost  all  subjects.  He  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  David  Potts,  a  useful  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sembly about  1730,  at  the  height  of  Quaker  ascendency  in  poli- 
tics, was  a  member  of  the  prevailing  sect,  and  was  his  own  ances- 
tor. One  of  his  cabinet  in  a  political  speech  about  the  same 
time  said  that  he  had  left  the  President  in  Washington  reading 
"Sewel's  History  of  the  Quakers,"  an  old  tome  first  published 
in  1 71 7.  He  did  not,  of  course,  change  his  opinions  as  to  the 
futility  of  their  policy  of  modified  non-resistance — on  the 
contrary  he  expressed  them  in  after  life  with  perhaps  increased 
vigor  and  lucidity — but  he  recognized  the  possibility  of  well- 
meaning  and  intelligent  patriots  holding  them  if  they  made 
good  in  other  directions. 

George  Washington  earlier  came  to  similar  conclusions. 
Brissot  de  Warville  who  was  afterwards  guillotined  in  Paris 
because  he  was  not  "red"  enough,  traveled  through  the  States 
in  1788,  a  careful  observer  of  all  things  political,  social,  and 
religious.  He  tells  us  "  I  have  heard  no  one  speak  more  im- 
partially of  the  Quakers  than  this  celebrated  man  (Washing- 
ton) whose  spirit  of  justice  is  particularly  remarkable.  He 
acknowledged  to  me  that  in  the  course  of  the  war  he  had 
entertained  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  Society;  he  in  fact 
knew  little  of  them  because  at  that  period  there  were  few 
members  of  the  sect  in  Virginia.  He  attributed  to  their  poli- 
tical sentiments  what  was  the  effect  of  their  religious  principles. 
When  he  encamped  in  Chester  County,  principally  inhabited 
by  the  Quakers,  he  supposed  himself  to  be  in  the  enemy's 
country,  as  he  could  not  induce  a  single  Quaker  to  act  for  him 
in  the  character  of  a  spy.  But  no  one  served  as  a  spy  against 
him  in  the  employ  of  the  British  army.    .    .  . 


"General  Washington,  having  since  better  understood  the 
spirit  of  the  Society,  concluded  by  esteeming  them.  .  .  . 
He  regarded  them  as  the  best  citizens  of  the  new  government." 

President  Washington,  himself,  said  in  response  to  an  ad- 
dress from  them,  "  Your  principles  and  conduct  are  well  known 
to  me  and  it  is  doing  the  people  called  Quakers  no  more  than 
justice  to  say  that  (except  their  declining  to  share  with  others 
in  the  burdens  of  common  defense)  there  is  no  denomination 
among  us  who  are  more  exemplary  or  useful  citizens.  I  assure 
you  very  especially  that  in  my  opinion  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  all  men  should  be  treated  with  great  delicacy  and 
tenderness." 

President  Lincoln's  attitude  during  the  Civil  War  is  not 
different.  He  himself  came  from  Quaker  stock.  We  have 
in  Franklin's  Gazette  of  "October  15,  1730,"  the  following 
advertisement: — ■ 

"Run  away  on  the  13th  of  September  last  from  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  Springfield  in  the  County  of  Chester  a  negro  man 
named  Jack."  Here  follows  the  description  and  a  reward  for 
the  return  of  the  Negro.  This  family,  then  Quakers,  after- 
wards went  to  Kentucky  and  the  President  was  a  member. 
He  was  highly  appreciative  of  their  character,  though  of  course 
like  the  other  two  Presidents  declining  to  approve  their  position 
on  the  subject  of  war.  He  says  in  a  letter  to  Eliza  P.  Gurney, 
"Your  people,  the  Friends,  have  had  and  are  having  a  very 
great  trial;  on  principle  and  faith  opposed  to  both  war  and 
oppression  they  can  only  practically  oppose  oppression  by 
war.  In  this  hard  dilemma  some  have  chosen  one  form  and 
some  the  other.  For  those  appealing  to  me  on  conscientious 
grounds  I  have  done  and  shall  do  the  best  I  could  and  can  in 
my  own  conscience  under  my  oath  to  the  law."  Whenever 
he  heard  of  a  drafted  Friend  whom  he  believed  to  be  sincere 
he  got  him  out  of  durance  directly  or  through  influence  with 
subordinate  officials. 

It  has  been  peculiarly  difficult  for  the  Friends  to  make 
themselves  fairly  understood,  because  in  all  our  great  wars 
the  objects  which  the  nation  sought  to  gain  have  been  prin- 
ciples for  which  they  have  specially  stood.  It  was  in  Penn- 
sylvania alone  in  Colonial  times  that  they  had  the  chance  for 
any  length  of  time  to  make  themselves  felt  in  politics.  From 
1682  to  1 756  the  Assembly  was  by  a  large  majority  continuous- 
ly Quaker.  Thanks  to  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  Founder  this 
Assembly  had  powers  denied  to  most  of  the  other  colonies 
and  forced  one  accession  of  liberty  after  another  from  the 
unwilling  hands  of  the  Proprietors  of  later  date.  There  was 
not  the  excuse  for  violent  measures  which  existed  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  success  came  without  them  Thus  when  the 
tea-ship  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1773  instead  of  the  spectacular 
performance  of  Boston  Harbor,  the  Quaker  merchants  forbade 
its  unloading  and  loaned  the  Captain  enough  to  victual  the 
ship  for  its  return.  They  were  getting  what  they  wanted  of 
liberty  and  appreciated  it  none  the  less  because  they  had  been 
contending  for  it  for  nearly  a  century  before. 

It  was  their  cause  under  different  leaders  and  by  different 
methods  which  placed  Pennsylvania  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  They  ceased  to  struggle,  not  because  they  loved  liberty 
less,  but  because  the  methods  of  the  contest  countered  their 
faithfully  held  position  that  the  end  could  not  justify  the  means. 

Of  course  they  lost  in  public  esteem.  It  was  the  end  of 
their  political  influence.  They  refused  war  taxes  and  suffered 
distraint  of  goods  to  an  extent  which  seemed  ruinous — some 
went  to  jail  for  various  refusals.  About  twenty  of  their  prin- 
cipal merchants  of  Philadelphia  (who  like  the  corresponding 
class  in  New  York  and  Boston  were  probably  pro-British  in 
their  sympathies)  were  banished  for  nine  months  to  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Their  papers  were  searched,  but  nothing 
disloyal  was  found  and  when  released  the  orders  to  the  guards 
were  that  they  were  to  be  treated  "  on  the  road  with  that  polite 
attention  and  care  which  is  due  to  men  who  act  on  the  purest 
motives,  to  gentlemen  whose  station  in  life  entitles  them  to 
respect,  however  they  may  differ  in  political  sentiments  from 
those  in  whose  power  they  are." 

When  the  war  between  the  States  came,  the  North  was 
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fighting  for  a  cause  which  had  been  peculiarly  their  own.  They 
had  released  their  own  slaves  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Many  of  the  more  cautious,  or  perhaps  more  selfish,  objected 
to  the  vigorous  abolitionism  of  Garrison  and  his  friends,  but 
they  were  Anti-Slavery  to  a  man.  Many  of  the  great  debates 
centered  upon  their  petitions.  The  South  condemned  them 
bitterly.  "We  took  each  other  (when  the  Union  was  formed) 
with  our  mutual  bad  habits  and  respective  evils,  for  better,  for 
worse;  the  Northern  States  adopted  us  with  our  slaves  and 
we  adopted  them  with  their  Quakers,"  said  Smith  of  South 
Carolina.  There  were  no  pro-enemy  sympathizers  among  them 
in  this  war.  Their  methods  might  have  been  education  or 
purchase  or  anything  which  did  not  involve  "hell,"  but  bound 
to  the  cause  as  they  were  by  every  item  of  their  history  and 
every  instinct  of  their  religion  they  would  not  encourage  in 
any  official  statement  they  uttered  what  seemed  to  them  the 
unhallowed  methods  of  warfare.  Better  trust  to  the  unknown 
future  and  do  their  duty  in  loving  and  moral  ways  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

Nothing  could  be  more  repulsive  to  the  Quaker  conscience 
than  the  German  program  and  policy  during  the  late  war. 
They  were  pledged  against  militarism  by  centuries  of  testi- 
mony. The  breaking  of  treaties  struck  at  a  query  asked  of 
all  their  members  in  some  form  annually,  "Are  Friends  faith- 
ful to  their  promises?"  Cruelties  to  non-combatants  on  sea 
or  land  has  cost  them  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  an  attempt  partially  to  remedy  it.  As  the  war  progressed 
sympathy  went  out  unreservedly  to  the  Allied  cause.  They 
were  glad  to  admit  that  no  nation  ever  entered  into  war  with 
purer  motives  or  for  a  better  purpose;  that  the  participants 
whose  sense  of  duty  led  them  to  supreme  sacrifice  had  won  their 
sincere  respect;  that  loyal  adherence  to  conviction  both  nation- 
al and  personal  deserved  their  unreserved  approval.  These 
sentiments  made  it  none  the  easier  to  adopt  a  course  which  was 
indefinitely  liable  to  misconstruction  and  which  separated 
them  from  those  with  whose  objects  they  were  in  closest  accord. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  testimony  of  their  official  bodies  and 
their  published  journals  was  consistent  with  their  past  history. 
Their  treatment  by  the  Government  was  perhaps  as  liberal 
as  could  be  expected  from  a  nation  engaged  in  warfare,  but 
many  of  their  young  men  stood  out  against  military  pressure 
and  popular  hostility  on  the  plea  of  conscientious  objection 
and  took  a  heavy  chance  of  more  severe  penalties. 

Nor  has  their  testimony  been  simply  negative.  Some  things 
they  could  do.  In  1756  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  French  and 
Indian  War  they  offered  to  pay  "a  much  larger  portion  of 
our  estates  than  the  heaviest  taxes  of  a  war  could  be  expected 
to  require"  in  order  to  regain  Indian  friendship.  Elias 
Boudinot,  Commissary-General  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  testified  later  in  Congress  how  much  their  voluntary 
effort  had  assisted  the  situation.  The  Civil  War  gave  them 
a  share  in  the  Negro  problem  and  during  and  after  its  continu- 
ance supplies  and  workers  in  considerable  magnitude  were  sent 
for  relief  and  educational  purposes  to  the  South.  Since  America 
entered  the  European  War  they  have  maintained  a  force 
varying  in  personnel  from  time  to  time  but  not  falling  below 
300  men,  who  without  other  material  support  than  food,  cloth- 
ing and  transportation  have  worked  and  are  still  working  in 
the  war-swept  area.  Men  have  given  up  lucrative  posts  to 
man  the  offices  in  Philadelphia,  Paris  and  in  the  field,  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  English  brethren,  portable  houses  have 
been  erected,  hospitals  managed,  civilians  moved  away  in  the 
face  of  a  German  drive,  farm  implements  and  furniture  repaired 
or  provided,  the  land  tilled  and  crops  gathered  and  hope  and 
cheer  given  to  many  a  French  household  whose  ancestral  homes 
had  been  utterly  ravaged.  The  generous  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  has  been  granted  them  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  assigned  to  their  care  a  large  district  near  Verdun, 
which  they  are  now  engaged  in  reconstructing. 

But  while  they  have  somewhat  satisfied  themselves  that 
such  philanthropic  work  is  a  partial  equivalent  for  what  others 
have  suffered  in  the  camps  and  trenches,  while  they  are  assured 
by  such  expressions  as  those  made  by  the  three  Presidents 


quoted  and  hosts  of  others  as  to  their  sincerity  and  courage, 
they  are  nevertheless  rather  painfully  aware  that  their  attitude 
has  not  met  the  favorable  response  of  the  public  in  general  or 
even  the  Christian  public.  In  other  matters  in  which  they 
have  been  something  of  pioneers  like  religious  liberty,  anti- 
slavery,  penal  administration  and  the  treatment  of  native 
races  there  has  been  not  only  approval,  but  adoption  by  later 
generations.  But  in  the  matter  of  the  immorality  of  warfare 
there  has  apparently  been  no  such  triumphant  development. 
They  have  for  250  years  been  associated  with  the  cause,  they 
have  stood  their  ground  with  considerable  fidelity  in  foul  times 
as  in  fair,  but  recent  events  and  teachings  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  no  larger  percentage  of  thinking  men  would  sustain 
them  than  in  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Perhaps  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  would  claim  that  war  itself  is  a  good  thing  has 
diminished;  perhaps  the  fact  that  war  is  an  evil  if  unhappily 
a  necessary  one  is  larger.  In  times  of  peace  Christian  ministers 
have  been  inclined  to  say  to  them,  "  You  have  no  monopoly 
of  the  peace  idea,  we  are  all  with  you  now,"  but  war  psychology 
takes  hold  of  them  and  the  "peculiar"  character  of  the  existing 
war  induces  them  to  make  an  exception.  Such  will  doubtless 
happen  again.  In  a  little  time  we  shall  probably  hear,  when 
the  peace  forces  again  begin  to  muster  themselves,  more  of  the 
horrors  and  iniquities  of  warfare  and  its  antagonism  to  the 
spirit  and  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  It  will  be  recog- 
nized as  an  evil,  but  perhps  not  the  sort  of  evil  which  is  pro- 
hibited "that  good  may  come."  Only  a  few,  and  these  small, 
bodies  have  adopted  a  radical  attitude  on  this  subject.  The 
ranks  of  the  conscientious  objectors  have  not  been  recruited 
from  the  larger  denominations  to  any  great  extent,  and  the 
religious  leaders  have  been  as  prompt  as  any  to  teach  the 
holiness  of  fighting  for  a  good  cause. 

These  considerations  do  not  seem  to  have  shaken  the  faith 
of  Friends  in  the  validity  of  their  attitude.*  They  have  come 
out  of  the  war  with  a  more  intelligent  and  confident  belief 
that  they  will  stand  by  their  historic  position.  While  a  num- 
ber of  their  members  have  thought  and  acted  otherwise  those 
whose  influence,  based  on  general  loyalty  and  appreciation  of 
Quaker  ideals,  is  deservedly  the  strongest,  are  more  than  ever 
satisfied  that  they  are  in  the  line  of  progress.  The  others  will 
follow  at  greater  or  less  distances. 

In  one  respect  the  difference  is  fundamental.  The  prag- 
matic test  settles  the  matter  for  most  people.  In  business, 
politics  and  ethics,  results  control  the  situation.  From  cursory 
appearances  the  utilitarians  are  having  their  way  and  are 
perhaps  increasing  in  members  and  influence.  Consistent  be- 
lievers in  absolute  standards  of  rectitude,  in  an  authority  which 
makes  supreme  any  binding  moral  law  as  opposed  to  the  test 
of  consequences,  require  courage  to  publish  their  beliefs.  It 
is  true  that  many  Christian  ministers  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment a  line  of  argument  which  satisfies  their  judgment  and 
conscience  and  seems  to  justify  their  pro-war  position,  but 
was  it  not  the  question: —  "  If  we  do  not  check  German  ini- 
quities will  they  not  overcome  the  world?"  that  determined 
the  matter.  And  having  answered  this  in  the  affirmative  the 
means  to  be  used  became  a  secondary  consideration.  In  the 
back  of  their  minds  they  could  not  help  seeing  that  the  most 
direct  and  effective  way  to  defeat  a  tremendous  onslaught  on 
civilization  and  morality  was  to  use  the  weapons  which  would 
bring  the  results,  which  results  so  far  as  they  could  see  could 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  They  got  the  immediate  answer 
in  the  defeat  of  Germany.  What  other  outcomes  to  humanity 
everywhere  will  follow  in  the  distant  future  no  one  can  know. 

It  is  this  inability  to  see  beyond  the  limited  horizon  of  the 
present,  to  recognize  secondary  results,  and  results  in  time  and 
space  even  much  more  remote,  which  makes  a  few,  perhaps 
many,  people  distrust  expediency  as  a  supreme  guide  to  con- 
duct. They  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  some  abiding  law  of 
development  to  which  they  can  refer  as  more  fundamental 
than  a  human  judgment  which  tries  vainly  to  penetrate  the 
future.  Perpetual  motion  machines,  however  plausible,  are  not 
even  investigated  by  scientific  men  because  they  know  of 
laws  which  make  perpetual  motion,  as  usually  understood,  an 
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impossibility.  Is  there  nothing  corresponding  to  this  in  the 
moral  realm  by  which  actions  may  be  pre-judged? 

There  have  been  many  non-utilitarian  philosophers  who 
have  answered  this  question  affirmatively.  The  Friends  while 
they  belong  to  the  group  have  no  serious  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered philosophers  at  all.  But  they  have  accepted  the 
principle,  and  applied  it  with  reasonable  consistency,  that 
when  they  know  a  duty  no  consequences  should  deter  them 
from  its  performance.  Hence  they  have  adhered  to  "duty  for 
duty's  sake"  when  the  results  did  not  seem  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  sacrifice.  It  is  only  thus  that  their  war  attitude  can 
be  understood.  There  is  undoubted  difficulty  in  drawing  the 
line  between  actions  sanctioned  by  the  moral  law  as  they  under- 
stand it  and  others.  There  is  a  large  border-land.  But  the 
killing,  the  suffering  of  non-combatants,  the  hatred  and  brute 
passion  engendered  seem  to  them  manifestly  over  the  line  and 
no  gains  can  justify  them.  Their  objections  thus  become  not 
purely  economic  or  social  but  ethical.  They  are  a  part  of  their 
religion,  and  their  consciences  respond. 


HOME  IS  THE  HEART. 

My  dwelling  place  hath  ever  been 
A  spirit-builded  home  within, 
And  though  at  times  I  fare  apart 
My  mistress  still  is  mistress  heart. 

Sometimes  the  brazen  horn  success 
Drowns  all  her  tones  of  tenderness, 
And  then  the  goal  of  life  would  seem 
To  be  the  things  that  men  esteem. 

Sometimes  I  think  the  noblest  end 
Of  living  is  a  loyal  friend, 
In  whose  delight  of  quickened  mind 
Is  all  the  good  I  need  to  find. 

And  often,  too,  where  beauty's  sign 
Appears,  I  make  that  standard  mine, 
While  pleasure  lifts  a  luring  voice 
To  rob  my  will  of  other  choice. 

Then  honor  calls,  the  give  and  take 
Of  combat  stirs  my  soul  awake, 
Where  men  through  troubled  ages  long 
Clash  in  the  lists  of  right  and  wrong. 

But  what  success  can  be  complete, 
What  perfect  friends  did  ever  meet 
In  fellowship  so  well  inspired 
But  something  more  was  still  desired? 

And  beauty  wanes,  and  pleasure  palls, 
And  all  the  pride  of  honor  falls, 
When  carnal  strife  hath  claimed  her  toll 
Of  ravished  limb  and  tarnished  soul. 

With  clearer  vision  then  I  see 
Content  in  these  can  never  be, 
And  all  the  folly  is  disclosed 
Of  trust  in  outward  things  reposed. 

And  with  that  lesson  I  return 
To  where  the  lamps  of  loving  burn — 
Turn  home  again,  and  now  aright 
I  walk  by  an  unfailing  light. 

— Leslie  Pinckney  Hill. 


"Let  the  Christians  of  Christendom  say  to  the  world,  that 
all  war  is  a  vast  and  unmitigated  violation  of  the  spirit  and 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  principalities  and  powers  of 
the  earth  would  soon  bow  to  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  nations 
learn  war  no  more." 


CHILDREN'S  YEAR. 

From  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Wash- 
ington. 

A  preliminary  accounting  of  the  success  of  the  Children's 
Year  campaign  inaugurated  a  year  ago  "  to  save  100,000  babies 
and  get  a  square  deal  for  children"  has  been  rendered  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Child  Conservation  Section  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
According  to  this  accounting,  the  efforts  of  the  1 1 ,000,000 
women  who  have  been  interested  in  the  year's  activities  have 
resulted  in  permanent  measures  for  child  welfare  all  over  the 
country. 

Reports  are  not  yet  in  from  all  the  States,  but  the  informa- 
tion now  available  shows  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  bulk 
of  work  accomplished.  The  first  activity  of  the  year  was  a 
test  of  babies  and  little  children  under  six  to  see  whether  or 
not  they  were  up  to  the  standard  in  height  and  weight.  Nearly 
7,000,000  record  cards  were  issued  in  the  course  of  this  test 
and  reports  for  1,619,283  children  have  already  been  returned 
to  the  Children's  Bureau,  where  the  information  they  give 
will  be  tabulated.  A  number  of  communities  have  undertaken 
a  second  test  this  Spring  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  babies 
who  were  not  included  in  the  first  test  and  also  of  noting  the 
improvement  made  by  children  weighed  and  measured  a  year 
ago.  _ 

The  weighing  and  measuring  test  has  emphasized  the  need 
for  preventive  work  in  behalf  of  children.  According  to  re- 
ports received  from  State  Child  Welfare  Chairmen  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  communities  in  24  States  have 
employed  new  public  health  nurses  during  the  year.  From 
ten  of  these  States  a  total  of  137  new  nurses  has  been  reported. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-four  children's  health  centres  to  which 
mothers  may  go  for  expert  advice  concerning  the  best  means 
of  caring  for  their  children  have  been  established  during 
Children's  Year  in  communities  in  15  States.  Health  centers 
are  reported  for  9  additional  States,  but  the  number  has  not 
been  given. 

Swimming  pools,  playgrounds,  and  new  leisure-time  activi- 
ties have  become  a  part  of  the  play  life  of  boys  and  girls  in 
many  communities  as  a  result  of  the  second  drive  of  the  year — * 
a  drive  for  the  sort  of  recreation  that  makes  for  a  stronger 
young  America.  From  sixteen  States  the  establishment  of 
new  playgrounds  has  been  reported. 

The  third  drive  of  the  year  is  still  in  progress.  Forty-three 
States,  New  York  City  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  all 
actively  engaged  in  a  campaign  to  prevent  boys  and  girls  from 
going  to  work  before  they  have  the  training  they  need  for  suc- 
cessful and  happy  lives.  "Back  to  School!"  and  "Stay  in 
School ! "  are  the  slogans  of  this  drive.  A  number  of  communi- 
ties have  provided  scholarship  funds  to  enable  children  of 
needy  parents  to  continue  their  education  after  they  reach 
the  legal  working  age.  At  least  one  such  scholarship  for  each 
of  the  281,000  school  houses  in  the  United  States  is  the  goal 
that  has  been  set. 

This  goal,  like  many  of  the  other  goals  set  for  Children's 
Year,  is  still  far  from  being  attained,  but  although  Children's 
Year  is  officially  over,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  work 
begun  during  the  past  twelve  months  is  going  to  be  allowed 
to  lapse.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  number  of  States  plans  are 
under  way  to  make  every  year  a  Children's  Year,  either  by 
continuing  the  present  organization  or  by  turning  the  work 
over  to  some  other  agency. 


THE  MOODY  INSTITUTE  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Philip  Whitwell  Wilson,  American  representative  of  the 
London  Daily  News,  former  member  of  the  British  Parliament 
and  author  of  "The  Christ  We  Forget,"  is  a  grandson  of 
Jonathan  Baxter,  the  great  Bible  publisher  of  England.  The 
following  crisp  paragraphs  are  from  an  address  he  made  recent- 
ly to  the  students  of  The  Moody  Bible  Institute  of  Chicago: 

"  It  was  not  enough  for  Cain  and  Abel  to  be  born  brothesr, 
Brotherhood  must  be  born  in  the  heart, 
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"  Noah  taught  the  world  that  men  need  safety.  I  rather  be- 
lieve in  that  gospel  myself,  especially  since  I  have  had  air 
raids  thirty  times  over  my  house  and  picked  up  shrapnel  on 
my  door  step.  There  were  people  struggling  in  the  water 
who  wanted  to  get  into  the  ark,  but  there  was  no  outstretched 
hand  to  help  them.  Think  of  the  people  outside!  Realize 
that  even  though  Noah  landed  on  dry  land  he  discovered  that 
there  were  worse  perils  than  cold  water. 

"The  people  who  built  the  tower  of  Babel  said,  'Those  old- 
fashioned  evangelical  Christians  are  all  wrong.  The  important 
thing  is  to  get  the  right  social  system:  salvation  by  bricks  and 
mortar;  that  is  what  will  lead  people  up  to  heaven.'  The  tower 
of  Babel  failed  not  because  there  was  lack  of  material  to  build 
it,  but  because  the  men  went  on  strike. 

"  You  see  precisely  the  same  phenomenon  in  Russia  to-day — 
Bolshevism,  idealism,  without  the  power  to  realize  it;  an  en- 
deavor to  get  men  to  be  brothers  without  getting  the  enmity 
out  of  their  hearts. 

"Abraham  was  the  first  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  He  taught 
that  environment  was  the  thing,  but  his  children  learned  that 
there  can  be  no  Holy  Land  without  holy  hearts. 

"Joseph  felt  that  the  important  thing  was  to  satisfy  the 
material  need  of  the  people.  He  realized  that  to  feed  the 
people  you  must  have  authority.  With  all  his  good  intentions 
the  necessary  authority  that  he  had  developed  into  tyranny. 
The  people  gradually  became  enslaved  to  the  state  and  so  we 
learn  that  food  control  is  only  safe  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom." 


WORK  IN  JAPAN. 

The  Work  of  the  Tent  Meetings, 
esther  b.  rhoads. 

Since  work  was  opened  in  Ibaraki  Ken,  Japan,  by  Friends' 
about  thirty  years  ago,  Christian  teaching  has  spread  through 
the  larger  towns  and  out  into  the  country  districts.  There 
are  weekly  meetings  for  worship  and  teaching  held  in  at  least 
eight  places.  But  out  through  the  country  there  are  isolated 
people  who  have  heard  about  Christ  and  are  trying  to  live 
Christian  lives.  Again  and  again  such  men  come  to  Gurney 
and  Elizabeth  Binford  or  the  Japanese  evangelists  asking  for 
help.  With  our  present  force  of  workers  it  is  impossible  to 
hold  weekly  meetings  or  even  monthly  meetings  in  some  of 
these  districts.  So  to  help  solve  the  problem  the  Tent  Meetings 
were  started.  These  might  be  compared  to  a  Chautauqua 
week,  for  they  both  travel  about  stopping  here  and  there  for 
about  a  week,  and  giving  in  a  rather  concentrated  form  their 
message  with  the  hope  that  the  inspiration  gained  from  the 
meetings  may  be  the  foundation  for  permanent  work.  The 
purpose  of  course  is  different,  for  while  the  Chautauqua  is 
educational  the  tent  meetings  are  evangelistic. 

The  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Associa- 
tion contains  a  graphic  account  of  one  day  at  Tent  Meetings  as 
told  by  Elizabeth  Binford.  She  speaks  of  a  Bible  Class  for 
workers,  one  for  the  Christians,  of  the  children's  meetings, 
of  prayer  and  preparation  meetings  and  of  the  big  evening 
meeting  where  many  hear  of  Christ  and  His  teaching  for  the 
first  time.  The  whole  week  is  one  of  definite  Christian  ex- 
perience for  the  workers,  the  Christians,  and  for  many  of  the 
unbelievers.  The  children,  too,  carry  away  with  them  wonder- 
ful stories,  songs  and  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  Christ  which 
they  learned  from  lantern  pictures  shown  every  evening. 

Among  the  workers  there  are  some  who  have  had  little  ex- 
perience in  sharing  with  others  the  life  that  has  meant  so  much 
to  them.  They  are  in  a  sense  young  apprentices  learning  to 
help  others  with  life's  problems.  They  must  know  their 
Master  well  both  as  He  lived  and  taught  on  earth  and  as  He 
lives  to-day.  It  is  no  small  part  of  the  duty  of  the  mature 
worker  to  help  develop  the  prayer  life  and  faith  of  these  younger 
workers.  Then  there  are  the  Christians,  these  isolated  people 
who  have  asked  for  help.  They  are  workers,  too,  but  many  of 
them  have  much  to  learn.   There  are  the  questions  of  prayer, 


of  Bible  study,  of  Sabbath  observance,  of  group  worship  and 
of  service.  Each  one  must  decide  for  himself  how  much  time 
and  effort  he  will  give  to  the  development  of  his  Christian  life. 
It  must  be  a  free  will  offering  and  the  Christian  teacher  feels 
the  need  of  guidance  continually. 

The  greatest  task  is  that  of  presenting  the  Christian  teach- 
ing to  the  unbeliever.  The  evangelist  is  faced  with  the  fact 
that  often  Christians  do  not  practice  Christianity  as  he  is 
preaching  it.  He  must  draw  the  attention  of  the  unbeliever 
away  from  man  to  Christ,  show  him  the  ideal  and  ask  him  to 
join  in  the  struggle  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.  At  some  meet- 
ings many  take  a  definite  stand  as  a  follower  of  Christ.  At 
other  places  only  one  or  two  will  decide.  But  in  all  cases  seeds 
are  sown,  and  standards  of  right  and  wrong  are  raised  to  a 
higher  level. 

Then  the  big  tent  is  taken  down,  and  the  foreigners  have 
gone.  The  village  is  the  same  as  before  and  life  goes  on  quiet- 
ly. Apparently  there  is  little  change,  no  church  is  built,  no 
pastor  appears  in  frock  coat,  but  there  is  a  difference.  Maybe 
some  child  is  more  helpful,  some  mother  more  patient  or  some 
father  visits  the  sake  shop  (saloon)  less  frequently.  In  some 
home  a  little  group  of  believers  meet  or  maybe  a  First-day 
school  begins. 


THE  BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 


JOSEPH  ELKINTON. 

Just  ninety  years  ago  a  group  of  forty  well-concerned  Phila- 
delphia Friends  organized  a  Bible  Society  for  publishing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  procuring  cause  for  this  agency  was  a  lamentable  ignor- 
ance of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  all  too  prevalent  in  many  com- 
munities of  Friends,  especially  in  new  settlements.  The  origi- 
nal purpose  of  the  Association  was  to  supply  every  member  of 
our  own  Society  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  Many  thousands 
have  been  given  to  others. 

In  the  Spring  of  1829,  Henry  Cope,  Daniel  B.  Smith  and 
Thomas  Evans,  with  seven  other  equally  influential  Friends, 
sent  out  an  appeal,  and  five  months  later  we  find  such  men  as 
Jonathan  Evans,  Samuel  Bettle,  Thomas  Stewardson,  Leonard 
Snowden,  Thomas  P.  Cope  and  James  Vaux  issuing  an  address 
to  all  Friends  in  America,  asking  for  co-operation  in  this  good 
work  and  incidentally  for  $  10,000  to  open  a  publishing  house — 
"To  encourage  a  wider  circulation  as  well  as  a  more  frequent 
and  serious  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  to  promote  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  invaluable  contents."  Fifty 
auxiliaries  were  also  organized  eventually  and  became  very 
active.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  two  thousand  members 
without  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  as  reported  by  nine  of  these  auxili- 
aries and  many  more  with  only  one  Bible  in  a  family  and  that 
an  inferior  copy,  but  such  was  the  case  in  1834. 

The  first  output  of  the  Association  in  1830  was  a  Reference 
Bible,  from  which  were  excluded  some  thirty  pages  of  headings 
to  the  chapters  and  the  Introduction  prepared  by  the  trans- 
lators of  the  King  James  Version.  This  Introduction  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  preface  now  to  be  found  in  the  Po\y- 
chrome  Bible.  It  appeared  in  all  prints  of  the  "Authorized" 
or  King  James  Bible  of  161 1  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
and  then  was  omitted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  and  American 
Bible  Societies'  publications  since  1800  for  economic  reasons. 

Eighteen  thousand  volumes  were  distributed  in  seven  years, 
so  there  was  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  the  work. 

Memorizing  verses  was  the  principal  use  made  of  the  Bible 
in  schools  fifty  years  ago, — an  excellent  practice,  as  their 
spiritual  value  impresses  the  mind  and  heart  later  in  life,  when 
the  memory  is  well  stored  with  the  choicest  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

To  show  the  zeal  with  which  this  concern  was  carried  on, 
Thomas  P.  Cope,  Sr.,  bought  a  property  on  Fourth  Street,  north 
of  Arch  Street  in  1831,  for  $12,000,  and  put  up  a  house  costing 
fi  1,000 — to  be  purchased  by  the  Association  at  its  option, 
which  was  accomplished  within  the  next  twelve  years,  and  for 
more  than  sixty  years  served  as  its  headquarters. 
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George  Vaux,  in  his  graphic  historical  sketch  of  the  Bible 
Association,  prepared  in  1896,  said,  from  personal  observation, 
during  fifty-four  years,  that  this  Bible  House  was  the  one 
place  in  Philadelphia  he  knew  had  not  changed,  and  the  writer's 
earliest  recollections  recall  very  worthy  Friends  in  it.  In  1894 
these  premises  were  sold  and  the  present  rooms  in  Walnut 
Place  rented.  Since  1896  the  Association  has  been  incorpor- 
ated under  a  liberal  charter. 

It  has  a  valuable  library  at  Sixteenth  and  Cherry  Streets  of 
212  volumes — including  40  Bibles  in  as  many  different  lan- 
guages. 

Recently  the  American  Bible  Society  publications  have 
been  circulated  in  connection  with  our  own  prints.  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  fifty  years  ago, 
and  who  was  a  representative  Friend  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  wrote,  "  It  was  never  supposed  by  an  intelligent 
Friend  that  belief  in  the  immediate  guidance  of  Divine  Grace 
rendered  useless  the  active  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers 
and  knowledge  acquired  by  culture.  Friends  always  freely 
admitted  that  these,  if  kept  in  their  proper  place,  are  strength- 
ened and  sanctified  by  the  unspeakable  Gift  and  co-operate 
in  giving  scope  and  adaptability  to  the  spiritual  life." 

The  richness  of  inspiration  and  wisdom,  the  beauty  of 
diction  and  comfort  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Divine 
Library  will  never  be  realized  without  this  "active  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  powers"  with  a  reverent  spirit.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  mere  intellectual  study  of  the  Bible  often  stultifies 
the  deeper  sensibilities  of  the  soul  by  which  the  truer  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures  is  discerned.  This  marvelous  record  of 
human  beings,  struggling  through  difficulties  we  little  know, 
with  aspirations  toward  a  higher  life,  subject  to  every  mortal 
frailty,  covering  2000  years  of  history,  has  a  power  possessed 
by  no  other  religious  literature.  However,  its  contents  can 
only  be  understood  intelligently  and  sympathetically  as  we 
learn  to  separate  the  various  codes  and  standards  of  life  and 
illumination  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  by  careful, 
patient  study  and  a  reverent  appreciation  of  the  age-long  de- 
velopment of  beautiful  spiritual  ideals  which  culminated  in 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

These  varied  standards  should  be  presented  to  our  children 
with  discrimination  and  scholarly  knowledge.  Literalism 
alone  cannot  satisfy  the  enquiring  mind  any  more  than  a 
perfunctory  reverence.  The  spirit  of  Truth  in  its  revelations 
to  the  souls  of  men  has  never  been  found  by  any  mere  formal 
expression.  As  in  every  translation  forms  are  liable  to  change, 
the  final  authority  lies  in  a  conviction,  underlying  all  mental 
expressions,  with  the  Bible  as  the  best  outward  rule  for  testing 
our  beliefs  and  regulating  our  conduct. 

Friends  have  stood  upon  this  basis  since  the  days  of  Robert 
Barclay,  and  the  most  thoughtful  of  all  denominations  increas- 
ingly assent  to  this  inward  guidance.  We  have  another,  and, 
in  some  respects,  more  difficult  task  than  our  forebears  in 
presenting  not  only  an  attractive  book  but  the  underlying 
spiritual  realities  to  our  children.  Does  not  the  family  de- 
votional reading  daily  and  the  individual  reverent  study  of  the 
Scriptures  become  more  rather  than  less  needful  in  times  of 
pressure  like  these? 

We  believe  our  young  people  themselves  can  best  grasp  the 
value  of  these  realities  as  they  see  the  close  connection  between 
their  own  spiritual  aspirations  and  the  experiences  and  teach- 
ings of  men  and  women  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  In  this 
way  they  will  find  a  real  inspirational  value  in  their  Bible 
reading. 

To  the  attentive  eye  each  moment  of  the  year  has  its  own 
beauty  and  in  the  same  field  it  beholds  every  hour  a  picture 
which  was  never  seen  before,  and  which  shall  never  be  seen 
again. — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


So  long  as  pacifists  can  be  counted  upon  to  climb  down  be- 
fore a  strong  political  case  for  going  to  war,  or  to  go  back  on 
their  principles  at  the  thought  of  hypothetical  situations  of 
peril,  so  long  will  war  remain  a  sure  thing  in  the  world. — 
Richard  Roberts,  in  The  Venturer. 


GLIMPSES  OF  LIFE  IN  FRANCE. 

(Continued  from  page  8.) 

H.  and  I  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  golden  weather 
and  set  out  on  a  long  planned  trip  to  Vitry,  Sermaize,  etc. 
H.  put  on  a  new  tire,  and  I  loaded  G.  with  such  homely  in- 
structions as  "feeding  the  cat,"  the  haunts  of  the  new  baker, 
hours  for  the  butcher's  arrival,  etc.,  and  then  we  went  tearing 
off  over  roads  none  too  good  at  the  best  of  times  and  fierce 
just  now.  I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  forget  that  oft-traveled 
twenty  miles;  the  long  stretch  to  Vaubecourt,  past  the  old 
aviation  field,  the  evacuation  hospital  crowning  the  hill-top; 
the  dip  to  Villotte,  with  the  bump  over  the  American  railroad 
track  and  a  wave  of  the  hand  to  the  patient  "Yank"  who 
guards  the  crossing;  up  the  hill  and  down  again  past  the  old 
Boche  prison  camp  and  so  into  Louppy-Ie-Chateau,  where 
live  the  "sauvage"  Louppyites,  who  pride  themselves  on 
being  a  race  apart  from  the  other  country  folk  and  who  doubt- 
less are,  for  all  I  know — and  so  on,  down  the  whole,  long, 
winding,  fascinating,  home-like  road,  till  at  last  we  turn  into 
the  mud-churned  entrance  of  La  Source  and  are  welcomed 
by  the  shrill  childish  shrieks  of  "  Bonjour,  Monsieur  Grandpere! 
Bonjour  Madam  Grandmere!" — our  old-time  titles,  given  us 
by  the  kiddies  of  the  Hotel.  But  alas  and  alack,  the  Source 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  and  never  again  will  we  go  down  that 
pleasant  road  and  turn  into  its  entrance,  for  the  equipe  is  a 
thing  of  the  past — dead,  quite  dead.  If  I  were  to  tell  you 
how  H.  and  I  roamed  about  weeping,  from  old  cherished  site 
to  loved  bit  of  scenery,  and  found  them  all  gone,  torn  down, 
swept  out  and  nothing  left  but  a  gang  of  giggling  house-break- 
ers, without  respect  or  tradition  to  bind  their  hands,  you,  too, 
might  weep.  Still  stern  necessity  willed  it  that  the  Source 
must  go,  so  go  it  did,  bag  and  baggage,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  disreputable  old  shell  behind,  around  and  in  and  out  of 
which  dance  the  worst  elements  of  the  refugees,  suddenly 
released  from  their  bonds  of  good  behaviour  by  the  departure 
of  "les  Amis."  But  to  one  who  has  seen  the  "Common- 
room"  of  a  Winter  night,  bursting  with  light,  or  has  listened 
to  the  warm  debates  held  by  the  occupants  of  the  automobile 
seats  pulled  close  around  the  fat-bellied  stove;  or  of  a  drowsy 
Summer  day  has  roamed  through  the  lovely  woods  of  Trois 
Fontaines  and  sniffed  the  balsam  and  the  pine — and  then  sees 
this  wreck — how  could  he  but  be  sad  and  moan  a  bit  over 
"  the  good  old  days?  "  We  hobnobbed  with  the  few  remaining 
souls,  and  sipped  our  bed-time  cocoa,  spent  our  last  night  in 
the  old  Annex  and  early  next  morning  got  into  "Pegasus" 
and  wheeled  out  for  the  last  time  through  that  mud-churned 
entrance.  So — good-bye  to  La  Source,  and  I  for  one  never 
want  to  see  it  again  as  it  now  is,  for  memories  haunt  it  and 
memories  can  often  hurt.  You  will  probably  laugh  at  my 
fancies,  but  it  is  true,  and  as  the  months  pass  and  one  after 
another  of  the  old  equipes  close  and  the  old  faces  give  place 
to  new  strange  ones,  H.  and  I  are  all  the  more  ready  to  leave 
and  come  home,  feeling  that  our  work  is  done  and  hoping  that 
we  have  been  able  to  contribute  a  little  to  the  general  growth. 
We  reached  Vitry,  did  our  errands,  had  lunch  at  "  le  Cafe 
Moderne,"  whose  proprietress  was  a  refugee  much  helped  by 
the  Mission,  and  took  the  backward  road  to  Bar-le-Duc, 
passing  by  Mussey.  As  we  had  not  been  at  the  Tangres  for 
nearly  two  months  we  decided  to  spend  the  night  there,  so 
we  flew  on  down  to  Bar  to  get  a  hot  bath,  see  the  equipe  and 
come  back.  The  Bar  equipe  has  been  swollen  by  the  Spring 
rains,  or  something,  for  they  now  number  eighteen  or  twenty, 
and  overflow  three  houses.  You  will  recognize  such  names 
as  M.  Pennock,  Ruth  McCollin,  E.  Moon,  H.  Holmes  among 
the  Americans,  and  can  judge  from  such  examples  of  industry 
how  the  place  booms!  Indeed,  the  great  trouble  with  the 
Barites  has  always  been  to  keep  them  from  working  too  hard, 
rather  than  to  drive  them.  There  must  be  something  in  the 
air  of  their  valley  that  we  on  the  heights  of  the  Meuse  miss 
entirely! 

Back  home  to  Evres  to  find  G.  well  and  the  house,  as  usual 
after  such  outings,  very  dirty.  The  rest  of  the  week  has  slid 
away  with  repairings  on  H.'s  part  and  paintings  on  mine. 
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Now  the  cleaned  and  painted  reapers,  binders,  and  mowers 
and  the  gaily  decorated  thresher  are  up  for  sale  and  are  going 
like  hot-cakes,  only  a  few  being  still  unclaimed. 

On  Seventh-day  afternoon,  Sam  rolled  in  on  his  wheel, 
looking  very  sun-burned  and  well,  except  for  cuts  on  his  hands 
and  knee,  where  he  had  taken  a  header  on  the  way  down. 
It  seems  that  he  will  be  at  Dombasle  for  another  two  weeks  or 
so  and  then  will  go  to  Varennes,  which  was  behind  the  German 
lines  for  years  and  where  the  equipe  is  living  in  a  dug-out  of 
German  manufacture.  He  and  Ashton  apparently  are  great 
chums,  seeing  eye  to  eye  on  many  subjects,  which  is  pleasant 
when  you  have  to  work  with  a  chap.   .   .  . 

"Chateau  Tremblant." 

We  woke  this  morning  to  a  whirl  of  snow  in  the  room  and 
all  day  long  it  has  alternately  rained  and  snowed  and  un- 
interruptedly blown  a  shrieking  gale.  H.  worries  for  the 
safety  of  his  precious  shed,  but  it  has  its  back  to  the  west,  from 
which  corner  of  the  heavens  comes  all  our  bad  weather  oddly 
enough,  so  I  think  it  will  probably  stem  the  storm  safely. 
Since  last  Sixth-day  we  have  done  a  booming  trade  in  ma- 
chines, grain,  and  binder  twine,  selling  in  all  this  month  some 
4000  odd  francs'  worth  of  material.  This  clears  the  place  of 
every  single  machine,  except  one  small  hand  hoe,  which  no 
doubt  will  be  snapped  up  shortly  in  its  proper  turn.  We  are 
quite  proud  of  this  record,  as,  to  begin  with,  the  machines 
were  dirty  old  crocks  that  no  one  would  look  at  twice,  but 
now  under  the  cleanings,  repairings  and  new  coats  of  paint, 
have  become  so  nifty  as  to  tickle  the  palate  of  the  crustiest 
old  paysan  and  to  tug  at  the  strings  of  his  purse  most  tempting- 
ly. H.  and  I  stand  and  gloat  as  machine  after  machine  is 
called  for  by  its  owner  and  trundles  off  up  the  road  flashing 
its  red  and  blue  glory  in  all  eyes,  and  with  reluctance  we  tell 
the  ever-swelling  tide  of  would-be  purchasers  that  everything 
is  sold,  even  the  roof  over  our  heads  and  the  bed  from  under 
us!  H.,  however,  will  have  plenty  of  repair  work  to  keep 
him  busy  till  the  fifteenth  of  Fifth  Month,  although  the  first 
of  that  month  is  our  official  closing  time,  and  then  we  shall 
both  be  busy  in  packing  up  and  sorting  out  our  belongings. 
I  am  expecting  to  leave  a  good  many  of  my  clothes  and  H.'s 
here,  as  a  year  on  the  land  plays  havoc  with  wearing  apparel 
and  I  know  of  some  people  who  might  like  them.    .    .  . 

In  the  pauses,  when  clamoring  buyers  are  not  besieging  us, 
H.  busies  himself  with  making  curious  and  wonderful  souvenirs 
"de  la  guerre"  to  bring  home  to  you  all — just  wait  till  you  see 
them,  while  I  write  out  endless  itineraries,  draw  endless  plans 
of  houses,  finish  up  my  journal,  and  go  on  cooking  "  quand 
meme."  Thus  another  month  has  rolled  away  and  the 
"April"  showers  are  on  us.  Before  I  forget  it  I  must  mention 
a  happening  that  has  done  the  most  of  anything  to  put  fat 
on  our  bones  and  thicken  our  blood  and  that  is,  let  me  whisper 
it,  the  hens  are  laying  madly!  Last  week  we  ate  up  at  least 
seven  dozen  eggs  amongst  four  of  us  and  this  week  will  not 
fall  far  below  the  mark.  Eggs,  you  see,  are  a  very  convenient 
medium  by  which  to  pay  off  those  little  debts  of  gratitude 
that  so  often  go  unpaid  for  lack  of  means.  For  example,  Aime 
Dubois  saw  me  painting  the  thrasher  which  he  has  bought, 
and  in  the  evening  down  comes  Madeline  with  a  half-dozen 
fresh  eggs.  A  day  or  two  after  H.,  after  much  effort,  cranks 
the  newly  cleaned  and  repaired  machine  of  the  said  thresher 
and  presto!  in  comes  Madeline  again,  this  time  with  a  half- 
dozen  duck  eggs,  warm  from  the  nest.  So,  too,  old  Madam 
Paul  Ogier  waddles  in  with  tangled-haired  Ninette  clinging 
to  her  skirts  and  four  fresh  eggs  are  left  behind  when  she  goes. 
And  Madam  Collas  makes  her  first  call,  being  rather  a  taciturn 
soul,  and  brings  a  half-dozen  fresh  eggs  with  her  in  return,  1 
suppose,  for  our  selling  her  hubby,  the  village  blacksmith,  a 
lot  of  supplies  cheap.  Add  to  this  twenty  eggs  left  by  the 
supply  car  from  Grange-le-Comte,  and  you  can  see  how  we 
make  them  fly.  But  this  mad  inrush  is  pleasant  for  a  change, 
as  all  through  the  Winter  eggs  were  high  and  scarce  and  we 
can  now  use  them  as  a  staple  diet.    ...         K.  M.  E. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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News  From  the  Field. 

There  were  44  men  and  6  women  in  the  Agricultural  Department  dur- 
ing Fifth  Month.  At  least  720  acres  will  have  been  plowed  this  season, 
that  would  otherwise  have  produced  no  crops.  Of  this  about  one-half 
has  been  worked  up  and  seeded  by  the  workers  of  the  Unit.  Fourteen 
thousand  francs'  worth  of  garden  seeds  and  5,000  francs'  worth  given 
by  the  English  school  children  were  distributed  in  54  villages  in  the  Arden- 
nes. The  distribution  of  seeds  to  schools  was  productive  of  an  unusually 
beautiful  crop  of  letters.    One  of  these  read: 

"In  the  name  of  my  French  comrades  of  my  village,  I  come  to  thank 
you  for  the  kind  feelings  which  you  have  for  us  who  have  been  so  tried 
by  this  frightful  war.  .  .  .  May  these  little  seeds  which  you  send 
us  cause  to  spring  up  in  our  hearts  a  brotherly  friendship. 

"Your  grateful  little  comrades, 

"Marcel  Colson." 

The  people  are  buying  scythes  for  the  harvest,  as  the  land  in  many 
places  is  too  full  of  shell  holes  for  a  machine  to  work.- 

Communal  kitchen  gardens  have  been  planted  in  six  centres,  and  are 
being  seeded  largely  to  potatoes  and  the  balance  in  other  vegetables. 

Mowing  machines  in  considerable  numbers  are  being  repaired  and  are 
ready  for  distribution  and  loan.  Successful  meetings  have  been  held 
among  the  farmers  to  arrange  for  co-operative  use  of  these  machines. 
The  problem  of  getting  in  the  hay  is  serious  owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  debris  in  the  fields,  the  shell  holes,  and  old  bottom  grass. 

The  Builders  like  the  others  are  moving  north  and  the  advance  guard 
is  busy  at  Very  and  Montblainville.  Huts  of  the  "Blocus"  and  "Swiss" 
types  are  being  erected. 

Brizeaux  closed  the  week  with  35  patients  and  all  doing  well.  Dr. 
Packer  and  wife  have  departed  for  America. 

The  Relief  Department  is  closing  up  old  fields  and  opening  up  new  ones. 

An  Ouvoir  is  opened  at  Les  Islettes  and  white  embroidery  installed 
at  Clermont.  At  Vantenil-la-Fosse  clothing  has  been  distributed  to  57 
families.  Fourteen  villages  in  the  Mouzon  district  are  being  visited  to 
find  out  how  the  schools  are  getting  on  and  how  many  rabbits,  chickens: 
and  goats  could  be  usefully  supplied  by  the  Agricultural  Department. 

The  Transport  Department  during  Fifth  Month  handled  over  2600  tons.. 


The  National  Investigation  Bureau  in  its  Bulletin  of  "Approved  War 
Activities  Abroad"  gives  a  very  favorable  notice  of  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee.  Educational  health  work,  relief  work  for  individuals 
and  reconstruction  work,  the  bulletin  says,  will  be  needed  in  the  devastat- 
ed area  of  France  until  the  Spring  of  1920. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  letter  received  from  a  "County  Com- 
munity War  Service"  organization: 

"We  have  so  profound  a  respect  and  such  confidence  in  the  use  of 
money  by  your  people  right  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  that  we  feel 
that  if  you  need  more  money  at  this  time  we  would  stand  ready  to  ap- 
propriate it.  Will  you  not  kindly  inform  me  fully  about  the  work  that 
is  being  done  and  as  to  the  need  for  funds?" 


One  of  the  trophies  now  on  exhibition  at  20  S.  Twelfth  Street  is  the 
sign  which  hung  in  front  of  the  hospital  at  Sermaize.  This  was  brought 
over  by  Dr.  Babbitt. 

"I  assure  you  I  left  France  most  reluctantly  and  I  learned  more  in 
the  time  I  was  there  than  I  did  in  a  whole  college  course." — From  a  Re- 
turned Worker. 

A  Quaker  Shop-keeper. 

The  Co-operative  Store  is  a  little  known  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
Friends'  Mission.  The  following  is  a  selection  from  a  letter  written  by 
a  Quaker  shop-keeper  of  the  Ardennes: 

"We've  had  a  busy  week  and  next  week  will  be  another.  We  sell 
things  in  our  shop  so  quickly  that  our  only  difficulty  is  in  getting  supplies. 
I  visited  in  a  little  town  called  Tailly.  It  is  about  10  kilos,  from  here 
and  a  very  picturesque  place  I  found  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  bit 
of  real  need  there.    We  have  found  very  few  people  absolutely  necessitous 
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so  far  in  our  district.  I  shall  have  to  go  there  again  next  week  to  in- 
vestigate the  families.  We  are  going  to  have  a  sale  of  chickens  and 
rabbits.  About  400  or  500  are  to  arrive  and  we  will  distribute  them  to 
the  people  who  have  ordered  them.  We  did  want  to  have  a  sale  of  relief 
goods,  but  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  quite  out  of  the  question  this  week,  for  it 
means  the  unpacking  of  bales  and  bales  of  things,  and  we  have  a  freight 
car  of  shop  things  coming  to  be  arranged  in  our  tiny  shop. 

"I  know  you  can't  realize  the  life  we  are  leading — no,  not  the  least 
bit.  It  is  the  one  fly  in  my  pot  of  honey  that  I  can't  share  any  of  this 
with  you — not  really  share  it,  for  I  feel  like  the  little  Tennessee  boy  we 
talked  with  the  other  day  at  Romagne.  He  said,  "  I  think  and  think  and 
I  can't  fit  this  experience  in  with  any  of  the  rest  of  my  life.'  This  is 
so  unlike  anything  I  have  ever  had  happen  to  me  before — so  far,  far,  far 
from  all  my  past  that  there  seems  to  be  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  my 
life.  As  I  sit  here  in  our  room  in  this  tiny,  dirty  little  French  town  way 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  try  to  think  what  you  are  all  doing  at 
home  I  feel  almost  as  though  I  were  on  Mars. 

"Every  day  when  we  visit  we  come  home  with  arms  full  of  flowers. 
We  have  nine  vases  full  of  peonies,  lilies,  iris,  bleeding  hearts  and  poppies 
to-day.  They  really  make  our  room  quite  charming.  We  know  every- 
one in  the  village  now  and  love  them  all.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  leaving 
them  when  the  time  comes  in  a  few  weeks.  The  opportunity  we  are  hav- 
ing to  really  know  these  French  people  is  the  thing  that  makes  our  ex- 
perience here  count;  we  know  all  the  gossip  of  the  village.  It's  like  living 
in  a  tiny  town  at  home,  only  here  we  have  the  novelty  of  getting  to  know 
a  new  nationality.  At  the  Cafe  we  talk  of  everything  quite  freely.  We 
tell  them  that  we  are  pacifists  and  they  don't  resent  it  at  all.  By  the 
way,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  in  speaking  of  Romagne  the  thrill  I  had  at  ap- 
pearing there  in  my  Quaker  uniform.  Somehow  it  meant  more  to  ire 
there  than  it  ever  has  before.  The  grandstand  was  full  of  all  sorts  of 
interesting  uniforms — French  and  U.  S.  nurses,  canteen  workers,  Red 
Cross  Civilian  Relief,  French,  Italian  and  U.  S.  army  and  a  small  sprink- 
ling of  Mission  des  Amis  and  I  wouldn't  have  traded  my  uniform  for 
Pershing's  or  the  most  decorated  French  generals.  I  was  proud  through 
and  through  to  be  there  as  one  of  a  group  who  believe  in  peace.  I  know 
it  was  the  biggest  idea  represented  there,  the  one  big  lasting  idea." 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  home  of  a  worker  who  has  decided  to  stay 
on  till  Spring  in  spite  of  an  excellent  opportunity  awaiting  him  on  this  side: 

"There  is  quite  a  lot  of  talk  of  when  and  how  the  work  here  in  France 
is  to  close  up.  Many  will  certainly  have  to  go  home  this  Fall,  without 
doubt. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  are  faced  by  the  fact  that  although  the  areas 
on  the  French  side  of  no-man's  land  are  pretty  well  started,  there  is  the 
country  covered  by  that  awful  retreat  from  Vanquois  (the  starting-point 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Argonne)  to  the  Meuse. 

"The  people  have  come  back  without  anything  from  both  north  and 
south  and  are  living  in  dug-outs  without  any  shelter,  unable  even  to  cut 
hay  for  lack  of  tools  (scythes,  rakes  and  forks),  almost  no  kitchen  gardens 
under  way  except  where  we  have  been  able  to  supply  a  few  seeds,  and  no 
food  supply  nearer  than  ten  or  twelve  kilometers  and  no  transport  to  get 
that,  except  for  the  starvation  ration  of  rice  and  pork-fat  (all  fat  and  no 
meat  and  so  salty  it  is  almost  unedible).  There  is  talk  of  also  cutting 
this  ration  off,  and  if  that  be  the  case,  by  Winter  these  people  will  have 
to  starve  or  move  into  the  already  crowded  sections  in  the  lower  dis- 
tricts. 

"The  Service  dc  Reconstruction  can't  help  get  to  them  under  a  month 
or  two  mont  hs  later  than  the  need.  And  they  have  as  good  as  asked  us 
to  do  the  first-aid  work.  In  an  informal  meeting,  West  (the  head  of  the 
department)  said  that,  since  so  many  of  our  personnel  would  have  to 
leave  in  the  Fall  and  the  greatest  need  will  be  then,  he  hoped  that  we 
could  organize  a  corps  of  volunteers  with  a  nucleus  of  men  with  a  bit  of 
experience  and  some  knowledge  of  French,  to  stay  on  until  the  Spring 
work  was  done. 

"I  have  come  to  the  decision  that  I  can't  do  better  than  stay  on  till 
next  Spring.  Even  if  I  am  held  back  all  the  rest  of  my  life  because  I 
have  1 1 < >  1  come  home  this  Winter,  I  sincerely  believe  it  will  be  worth 
while.  It's  the  biggest  and  best  thing  and  will  do  more  people  more 
good  than  anything  that  is  likely  to  come  my  way  again. 

"Thee  might  he  interested  in  what  I  found  in  my  new  district  when  I 
rode  over  it  to  announce  a  sale  at  my  headquarters  at  Cicrges.  There  are 
ten  villages  almost  .ill  destroyed.  In  the  lot  there  is  only  one  mower  and 
not  half  the  people  have  plows  or  carts.  In  one  case  1  found  t  \o  men 
building  a  shed  by  a  Boche  dug-out  where  they  lived.    They  had  been 


back  three  months  and  had  only  been  able  to  get  a  couple  of  worn-out 
army  horses,  a  couple  of  rakes.  They  had  no  harness  and  no  cart  and 
no  plow,  and  had  not  a  chance  of  getting  any,  for  the  government  sales 
of  such  things  are  far,  far  away  and  things  cost  too  much.  They  had  a 
couple  of  scythes  which  the  Germans  had  left  hanging  in  a  tree  last  Fall, 
but  no  grindstone  could  make  them  cut  really.  When  I  told  them  of  the 
sale  of  harness  and  scythes,  etc.,  at  Cierges  to-morrow  they  almost  wept 
for  joy  and  I  never  got  such  a  handshaking  in  my  life  as  when  I  said  there 
was  a  pretty  good  chance  that  I  could  get  them  a  plow  and  perhaps  a  cart." 


Friends'  Roumanian  Workers  Successful. 
The  following  comes  from  the  Paris  office: 

"Colonel  Wells,  of  the  Roumanian  Commission,  just  came  in  on  his 
way  home  and  remarked  that  our  four  men — Wildman,  Larkin,  Noah 
Wright  and  Arthur  Fulton  were — 'All  well  and  couldn't  be  improved 
upon.'  He  said  he  had  just  promoted  Wildman,  that  he  had  been  given 
one  of  the  toughest  pieces  of  work  they  had  in  the  Dobrudja.  Larkin 
is  working  near  Bucharest  in  a  badly  devastated  district.  Noah  Wright 
is  doing  relief  work  up  and  down  the  Danube  from  a  little  ship  that  used 
to  be  part  of  the  Roumanian  royal  navy.  Arthur  Fulton  has  been  with 
a  large  unit  at  a  town  whose  name  a  mere  American  could  not  be  expected 
to  understand.  Larkin  had  not  been  very  well,  but  had  been  sent  off 
somewhere  to  rest  and  was  in  first-class  shape  again." 


Boxes  Received  During  Week  Ending  Sixth  Month  28th. 
Twenty -four  in  all;  four  from  Mennonites. 


Letter  From  a  Group  of  French  Women  to  German  Women,  Read 
at  a  Public  Meeting  Organized  by  the  International  Congress 
of  Women  and  Held  in  Zurich  University,  Switzerland,  Third 
Month  12,  1919. 

"At  last,  after  four  years,  we  women,  French  and  German,  again  find 
each  other,  we  whom  the  masters  and  slaves  of  war  have  sought  to  make 
into  enemies.  We  have  refused;  we  have  cried,  'No'  to  the  lie  which 
creates  and  eternalizes  war. 

"To-day  when  for  the  first  time  our  hands,  which  have  sought  each 
other  in  the  night,  can  be  rejoined,  we  would  repeat  together  what  we 
have  been  saying  separately  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  of  blood — for 
they  have  been  the  same  words  and  the  same  thoughts. 

"Because  we  are  alike,  because  we  are  of  one  human  stuff,  because  our 
work,  our  sorrows  and  our  joys  are  the  same,  because  our  children  are 
the  same  children,  we  protest  against  the  murderous  invention  of  an 
'hereditary  enemy,'  against  the  prejudice  of  'hostile  races.' 

"French  and  Germans,  the  soldiers  who  have  killed  each  other  are  for 
us  like  victims.  They  are  our  brothers  and  our  sisters  who  have  been 
suffering  everywhere  where  the  war  has  burnt  its  way.  We  wish  no 
vengeance. 

"We  hate  only  war,  the  great  atrocity  which  includes  all  others.  We 
will  have  nothing  of  it.  We  reject  alike  the  pride  of  victory  and  the 
rancor  of  defeat. 

"We  who  survive  the  great  crime,  we  should  remember  our  common 
failure,  recall  the  tortures  which  the  soldiers,  the  prisoners  and  the  people 
at  the  rear  have  suffered  in  our  names  and  the  names  of  our  peoples.  Let 
us  recall  our  lightness  before  war,  our  carelessness  in  the  face  of  excita- 
tions, of  lies,  our  little  zeal  to  prepare  peace. 

"United  by  a  common  faith  and  a  common  duty,  we  engage  ourselves 
to  devote  our  lives  to  the  cult  and  safeguard  of  peace,  to  the  war  against 
war  which,  in  anger,  hate  and  injustice  outlives  its  millions  of  dead. 
All  women  against  all  wars. 

"To  work!  Openly,  in  the  face  of  those  who  vow  eternal  hate,  let  us 
unite,  let  us  love  each  other!" 

The  Reply  of  the  German  Women. 

"We  German  women  have  heard  the  greetings  of  our  French  sisters 
with  the  deepest  of  joy,  and  we  respond  to  them  from  the  depths  of  our 
souls.  We,  too,  protest  against  the  perpetuation  of  a  hate  which  was 
always  foreign  to  women's  hearts.  Our  French  sisters!  It  is  with  joy 
that  we  grasp  your  extended  hand.  We  will  stand  and  march  together, 
in  common  effort  for  the  good  of  mankind.  On  the  ruins  of  a  material 
world  founded  by  force  and  violence,  on  misunderstanding  and  hate,  we 
women  will,  t  hrough  death  and  sorrow,  clear  the  road  to  the  new  humanity. 
As  mothers  of  the  coming  generations,  we,  women  of  all  nations,  want 
love  and  understanding  and  peace.  Despite  the  dark  and  gloom  of  the 
present  we  stumble,  comforted,  toward  the  sunshine  of  the  future." 


Seventh  Month  10,  1919. 
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NEWS  ITEMS. 

Friends  who  may  be  sojourning  at  Beach  Haven  this  Summer  will 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  attend  Friends'  Meeting.  It  is  held  on  First- 
day  mornings  at  the  cottage  of  Howard  C.  Darnell,  Ocean  Street. 


The  Friend  (London)  says  Mark  Briggs,  the  only  one  of  the  fourteen 
deported  from  New  Zealand  to  this  country  who  never  agreed  to  obey 
any  military  order,  had  been  sent  home  worn  out  with  the  cruel  treatment 
he  had  received.  His  resolution  continued  to  be  put  to  the  test  up  to 
the  last  moment.  We  now  hear  that  "as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  vessel 
at  Wellington  he  was  asked  to  sign  some  document,  which  he  quietly  re- 
fused, and  was  then  informed  he  would  be  placed  under  arrest.  Where- 
upon the  returning  soldiers  on  the  transport  said  they  would  not  leave  the 
ship  unless  Briggs  was  allowed  to  go  free!  This  seemed  so  conclusive 
that  the  authorities  bowed  to  the  inevitable!  "I  understand  there  was 
a  'Briggs'  Platoon'  formed  on  the  transport  amongst  the  returning  men! 
The  C.  O.'s  both  here  and  in  all  other  countries  are  deeply  respected  by 
all  the  rank  and  file  of  soldiers." 


Dr.  J.  Rendel  Harris  is  the  subject  of  an  interview  (with  portrait) 
in  the  Christian  Commonwealth,  under  the  heading,  "A  Call  to  New  Ad- 
venture," the  special  subject  discussed  being  the  coming  tercentenary 
celebration  of  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower.  Our  Friend's  idea  of  the 
founding  at  Plymouth,  of  a  great  democratic  university,  in  the  name  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  is  dwelt  upon.  This,  he  said,  "is  a  new  idea  in  the 
world.  We  have  nothing  here  that  is  really  democratic  in  education. 
The  system  of  selling  degrees  and  education  should  be  abolished.  It 
would  be  a  magnificent  thing  if  we  could  get  some  of  our  rich  people  to 
see  this.  Our  local  universities  are  weak  and  expensive,  and  our  large 
universities  are  far  too  expensive  and  far  too  clerical."  With  a  view  to 
the  promotion  of  the  idea,  the  organizers  now  have  an  ambassador  in 
Australia,  and  three  others  are  to  visit  the  States  in  the  Summer. — The 
Friend  (London). 


The  following  is  in  the  Fifth  Month  number  of  Friends'  Fellowship 
Papers  — 

Otto  Rapp,  who  came  into  touch  with  Friends  while  he  was  interned 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  writes  from  Germany:  "It  is  necessary  for  it  to  be 
known  in  Germany  that  not  only  were  there  Christians  in  ancient  Rome, 
but  that  there  are  also  Christians  in  this  world  war,  and  even  in  the 
enemies'  country.  It  is  true  I  fell  among  robbers,  and  Friends  in  England 
through  their  glorious  example  of  Christian  neighborly  love,  were  formed 
in  my  spiritual  need,  the  first  rays  of  a  new  rising  sun  of  life.  And  as  was 
the  case  with  me,  so  it  is  to-day  with  millions  of  people  who  are  lying  at 
the  edge  of  the  way  in  despair  and  need,  till  the  first  rays  of  Divine  love 
shall  touch  them  and  enable  them  to  rise.  ...  A  civilian,  Carl 
Engels,  formerly  interned  at  Knockaloe  in  my  camp,  is  a  mechanic  in  a 
little  factory  near  here  for  making  agricultural  implements,  and  we  go 
to  meeting  together  on  Sundays.  One  Sunday  I  go  out  to  him,  and  the 
other  he  comes  to  me.  The  owner  of  that  factory  and  also  the  manager 
will  probably  become  Quakers;  two  journeymen  are  already  earnestly 
striving  to  live  up  to  the  Quaker  message.  The  owner,  Herr  Hailer,  is 
now  reading  "The  Day  of  Our  Visitation"  (Swarthmore  Lecture)  by 
Littleboy,  in  a  German  translation.  In  Altusried,  in  this  neighborhood, 
a  place  with  about  2,000  inhabitants,  the  great  Light  begins  to  reveal  it- 
self powerfully,  and  I  hope  that  this  month  a  permanent  Quaker  Meeting 
will  be  established  there,  in  which  the  most  highly  respected  people  of  the 
place  will  take  part.  There  no  priest  of  ignorance  can  any  longer  hinder 
the  penetration  of  the  Light,  the  powerful  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
We  are  received  as  angels  into  their  houses,  and  the  revelation  of  the  Truth 
gives  them  restless  nights  till  the  full  love  of  Christ  shall  surround  them 
and  transform  them  into  His  image." 


During  the  week  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  there  was  a  large  attend- 
ance at  the  Meeting  of  Overseers,  the  subject  for  consideration  being 
"The  Education  of  the  Modern  Overseer."  Constance  M.  Crosland 
urged  the  importance  of  Overssers,  taking  a  large  view  of  their  duties, 
not  thinking  of  themselves,  or  giving  cause  for  others  to  regard  them 
as  a  kind  of  moral  police,  but  making  themselves  the  friends  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation.  She  showed  that  in  order  to  enter  with  sym- 
pathy into  the  position  of  young  people  coming  back  from  all  kinds  of 
service  or  suffering  to  undertake  the  task  of  helping  to  reconstruct  a 
shattered  world,  older  Friends  should  try  to  put  themselves  alongside 


the  younger  ones,  read  what  they  are  reading,  and  try  to  understand 
some  of  the  modern  ways  in  which  the  things  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  are 
being  expressed.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  this  point  of  view 
was  emphasized  by  Hubert  Peet,  who  wished  that  the  name  overseer 
could  be  changed  to  that  of  co-seer,  as  more  truly  expressive  of  what 
their  service  should  be. — The  Friend  (London). 


Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  against 
the  proposed  disfranchisement  of  C.  O.'s  in  the  Franchise  Bill  passing 
through  Parliament,  has  been  published  by  the  Yorkshire  1905  Com- 
mittee under  the  title,  "The  State  and  Conscience."  The  same  Com- 
mittee also  issues  in  pamphlet  form  two  brief,  suggestive  papers  on 
Disarmament  by  Edith  J.  Wilson  and  F.  E.  Pollard,  M.  A.,  with  the  title 
"Disarmament,  the  Way  to  Freedom."  (Robert  Davis,  30,  Leadhall 
Lane,  Harrogate.    Id  each,  IK  d.  post  free) — The  Friend  (London). 


Friends'  International  Service. — (Minute  of  France  Allowed  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  Friends,  held  second  of  Fifth  Month,  1919.  Received  too  late 
for  Yearly  Meeting.) — The  earnest  desire  of  Friends  now  working  in  the 
Mission  in  France  is  that  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  service  in  which 
they  have  come  to  share,  may  find  a  wider  and  more  permanent  expression 
in  this  and  other  fields  through  the  formation  of  a  Friends'  International 
Service  Committee  or  Guild  of  Service,  which  shall  endeavor,  through 
many  varying  channels,  to  give  expression  to  our  common  discipleship, 
such  service  being  freely  open,  not  only  to  all  who  bear  the  name  of 
Friends,  but  to  all  others  who  are  willing  to  join  in  the  same  spirit;  the 
work  and  workers  being  linked  up  through  an  International  Committee 
of  Direction  with  service  and  similar  committees  amongst  the  different 
branches  of  Friends  and  in  the  Mennonite  churches  and  other  bodies 
who  may  wish  to  unite  in  helping  us  to  interpret  the  living  message  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  through  free  and  loving  service. — The  Friend  (London) . 


American  C.  O.'s  Greet  British  Absolutists. — (Messages  brought 
by  returned  English  Objector  recently  imprisoned  in  the  United  States.) — 
Wilfrid  Fullwood,  a  British  subject,  son  of  A.  D.  Fullwood,  of  Sutton 
Coldfield,  who  had  been  working  on  a  farm  at  Fine  Creek  Mills,  Virginia, 
was  arrested  in  1918,  and  imprisoned  because  as  a  conscientious  objector 
he  refused  to  serve  in  the  United  States  Army.  After  various  experiences 
of  ill-treatment,  he  was  sentenced  to  thirty  years'  (reduced  to  fifteen 
years')  imprisonment  in  the  Military  Detention  Barracks,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas.  Doubtless  mainly  owing  to  the  initial  illegality  that  his 
arrest  took  place  three  months  before  the  conscription  of  British  subjects 
in  the  United  States  came  into  force,  he  was  liberated  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  has  now  arrived  home  in  England.  ■  He  brings  with  him  two  messages, 
one  on  behalf  of  the  C.  O.'s  whom  he  left  behind  in  Fort  Leavenworth, 
and  the  other  from  one  of  their  number,  Erling  H.  Lunde,  giving  fuller 
particulars  of  their  treatment.  They  are  both  addressed  to  Wakefield 
Prison,  news  which  had  reached  America  of  the  attempt  to  segregate 
there  all  absolutists  apparently  having  given  the  impression  that  all  the 
men  were  in  one  prison.  The  general  message  runs: — 
To  the  Conscientious  Objectors,  His  Majesty's  Prison,  Wakefield,  England: 

Your  steadfast  protest  against  involuntary  service  has  been  a  profound 
inspiration  to  all  those  who  believe  in  the  supreme  and  inviolable  rights 
of  conscience.  In  a  time  of  universal  confusion,  you  have  preserved  with 
courage  and  conviction,  in  thought  and  act,  your  integrity  as  men  who 
believe  in  peace  and  in  the  peaceable  settlement  of  national  differences. 
To  this  great  hope  of  enduring  peace  you  have  given  a  new  emphasis 
and  a  new  impulse.  Perhaps  to-day,  more  than  ever,  the  task  appears 
merely  begun, — which  becomes  but  a  challenge  for  more  persistent,  more 
determined,  more  compelling  efforts  in  the  achievement  of  a  saner  world. 
We  have  been  animated  by  the  principles  that  have  inspired  you;  it  is 
with  whole-hearted  sympathy  and  fellowship  that  we  extend  to  you  our 
fraternal  greetings. 

On  behalf  of  the  Absolutists  in  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks, 

Erling  H.  Lunde, 
Harry  Lee, 
Howard  W.  Moore. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  April  2,  1919.  — The  Friend  (London). 


Philadelphia,  Sixth  Month  30,  1919. 
To  the  Meetings  Belonging  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting: — ■ 
Dear  Friends: — The  duty  of  Friends  to  their  fellow-men  at  this  crucial 
hour  has  seriously  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Representative  Meeting. 
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When  the  United  States  entered  the  conflict,  it  abandoned  its  policy 
of  freedom  from  entangling  alliances  and  joined  the  World  Powers  for 
good  or  ill.    Now  it  cannot  escape  its  responsibilities. 

The  Peace  Treaty,  which  has  been  signed,  provides  for  a  League  of 
Nations  to  administer  its  terms. 

Parts  of  the  Constitution  of  this  League,  as  known,  are  extremely 
obnoxious  to  the  feelings  of  Friends;  for  example:  resort  to  force  of  arms 
in  the  last  extremity  is  provided  to  compel  recalcitrant  nations  to  abide 
the  decisions  of  the  League. 

To  consider  its  rejection,  even  on  this  account,  is  to  contemplate  return 
to  the  intrigues  and  secret  pacts  which  have  resulted  in  the  horrors  of  the 
recent  past. 

The  principle  of  the  League,  that  of  compulsory  arbitration  of  disputes, 
and  the  recommendation  of  Friends  for  the  settlement  of  controversies 
among  nations  were  cardinal  points  in  the  establishment  of  our  religious 
Society. 

We  believe  Friends  should  embrace  this  opportunity  to  establish  this 
principle  among  the  Nations,  believing  the  defects  in  its  application  will 
be  remedied  as  experience  makes  them  manifest. 

We,  therefore,  urge  our  members  everywhere  to  write  or  telegraph  their 
senators  asking  them  to  uphold  the  League  of  Nations  and  support  our 
Government  in  a  faithful  attempt  to  do  its  part  in  demonstrating  to  the 
world,  after  this  colossal  failure  of  the  appeal  to  the  sword,  the  establish- 
ment of  that  era  ushered  into  the  world  by  the  Angelic  anthem,  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  Highest  and  on  earth,  Peace,  Good  will  toward  men." 

On  behalf  of  the  Representative  Meeting, 
William  B.  Harvey,  Secretary. 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  have  been  received  from  each 
person,  paying  for  Vol.  93. 

John  B.  Garrett,  Henry  Hall,  Joseph  Masters,  Jesse  H.  Brown,  Jo- 
sephine W.  Kimber,  Richard  P.  Pim,  Henrietta  W.  Pearsall,  Thomas  P. 
Conard,  John  E.  Carter,  Austin  C.  Leeds,  Eva  T.  Stanton,  Elizabeth 
Hilles,  Edith  Mason  Smith,  Phebe  S.  Gawthrop,  Caroline  E.  De  Greene, 
James  H.  Moon,  Edward  R.  Moon,  Rachel  T.  Moon,  H.  W.  Hacker,  Paul 
D.  I.  Maier,  Anna  Morris,  Catharine  W.  Morris,  Wm.  H.  Gibbons,  Minnie 
Bassett,  Edward  M.  Jones,  Susanna  Kite,  Jane  S.  Warner,  Abbie  E. 
O'Harrow,  Lydia  D.  Worth,  Etta  S.  Williams,  Margaret  P.  Case,  R. 
Louisa  Troth,  Chas.  E.  Maris,  Alfred  G.  Steer,  George  B.  Allen,  Thomas 
S.  Downing,  Dr.  H.  Y.  Pennell,  Samuel  Emlen,  George  W.  Emlen,  George 
W.  Emlen,  Jr.,  John  T.  Emlen,  Walter  P.  Shipley,  Lydia  B.  Smedley, 
Margaret  Sheppard,  Elma  B.  Maris,  Lydia  S.  Webster,  J.  Passmore 
Elkinton,  Mary  H.  Craig,  all  of  Pennsylvania;  Aaron  Dewees,  Barclay 
Penrose,  Phebe  Heston,  John  Weltz,  Wm.  H.  Sears,  Joseph  E.  Meyers, 
B.  W.  Stratton,  John  E.  Parker,  Louis  J.  Taber,  all  of  Ohio;  Nathan  L. 
Jones,  Josephine  B.  Marvel,  Isabelle  H.  Nicholson,  Joseph  J.  Pharo, 
John  E.  Forsythe,  Deborah  B.  Wilkins,  J.  W.  Nicholson,  Dr.  Joseph 
Stokes,  Martha  S.  Stokes,  Mary  L.  Roberts,  S.  and  A.  Warrington,  Henry 
W.  Moore,  Franklin  T.  Haines,  Anna  Mary  Kaighn,  Rebecca  Matlack, 
Marianna  Matlack,  Miriam  L.  Roberts,  Nathan  H.  Roberts,  Wm.  Mat- 
lack,  Wm.  Matlack,  Jr.,  Mary  L.  Buzby,  Wm.  E.  Darnell,  Elizabeth  F. 
Darnell,  Nathan  Thome,  M.  D.,  Charles  C.  Haines,  Wm.  Henry  Jones, 
Henrietta  Willits,  Benjamin  S.  De  Con,  Joseph  H.  Matlack,  S.  and  N. 
Leeds,  Albert  Haines,  William  E.  Rhoads,  Edwin  R.  Bell,  Howard  H. 
Hell,  Arthur  L.  Richie,  Mary  R.  C.  Reeve,  Mary  R.  Lippincott,  Samuel 
Emlen,  Jr.,  Emma  Cadbury,  Wm.  B.  Jones,  Joseph  S.  Leeds,  Anna  Mary 
Woodward,  all  of  New  Jersey;  Albert  Morlan,  D.  C.  Barrett,  Allen 
Maxwell,  all  of  Indiana;  Everett  Moon,  Chas.  T.  Moon,  both  of  Min- 
nesota; Henry  S.  Conard,  Wilson  T.  Sirlwcll,  Joshua  P.  Smith,  all  of 
Iowa;  Sarah  M.  Barnard,  Elsie  A.  Kirbie,  Robert  H.  Dann,  all  of  Massa- 
chusetts; I.  N.  Cox,  Joseph  P.  Hall,  both  of  North  Carolina;  Elizabeth 
Pearson,  Mary  A.  Cowgill,  Caleb  T.  Engle,  all  of  California;  Mary  G. 
Swift,  New  York,  Frederick  E.  Willits,  L.  I.,  New  York;  John  E.  Hinshaw, 
Kansas;  Edith  Ramsey,  Virginia;  Albert  B.  Bayes,  England;  Maria  F. 
Cutrell,  Alabama. 

•W" Remittances  received  after  Second-day  will  not  appear  in  receipts 
until  the  follouring  week. 

NOTICES. 

Concord  House. — On  Independence  Day,  Concord  was  again  favored 
with  a  visit  from  some  of  its  interested  friends,  who,  despite  the  intense 
heat,  put  together  the  furniture  so  kindly  sent  by  other  interested  friends. 


Some  work  was  done  in  the  vegetable  garden,  the  grape-vines  were  given 
a  little  necessary  pruning,  and  the  gasoline  engine  started — not  without 
hard  work— after  its  Winter's  vacation.  A  manager,  Marion  Pusey, 
having  been  secured,  everyone  worked  with  the  belief  that  the  Concord 
"idea"  is  soon  to  become  a  reality.  Although  we  have  some  very  nice 
furniture,  we  need  still  more  of  all  kinds,  not  to  mention  lamps,  china  and 
other  furnishings  for  a  simple  home.  Those  desiring  to  give,  or  loan 
things,  would  greatly  help  the  Committee  by  communicating  soon  with 
Sarah  B.  Leeds,  14  Rosedale  Avenue,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia. — The 
following  books  on  the  subject  of  Peace  have  been  added  to  the  Library  in 
recent  months: 

Dickinson — Choice  Before  Us. 

Bassett — Lost  Fruits  of  Waterloo. 

Jastrow — -War  and  the  Coming  Peace. 

Taft— U.  S.  and  Peace. 

Wilson — Foundations  of  Peace. 

Tead — People's  Part  in  Peace. 
Reports  issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  All  Friends: 

Fundamental  Basis  of  Our  Peace  Testimony. 

National  Life  and  International  Relations. 

Personal  Life  and  Society. 

Life  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Friends  living  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  and  wishing  books  for 
Summer  reading,  may  have  them  sent  to  their  home  or  temporary  address, 
on  application  to  the  Librarian.  The  books  will  be  sent  by  parcel  post, 
for  the  cost  of  the  postage. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 
Librarian. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia. — Dur- 
ing Seventh  and  Eighth  Months,  Friends'  Library  will  be  open  only  on 
Fifth-day  mornings,  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 

Linda  A.  Moore,  Librarian. 


Dates  for  Holding  Conservative  Yearly  Meetings. — It  may  be 
of  interest  to  not  a  few  Friends  to  know  the  dates  for  holding  the  several 
Conservative  Yearly  Meetings  far  and  near. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  held  near  Barnesville,  Ohio,  commencing 
Ninth  Month  13th. 

'  The  date  of  holding  Western  Yearly  Meeting  this  year  is  Tenth  Month 
6th,  at  Sugar  Grove,  near  Plainfield,  Ind.,  to  be  preceded  by  a  meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  on  Tenth  Month  4th. 

Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  is  due  to  be  held  this  year  at  Emporia,  Kansas, 
beginning  Tenth  Month  24th;  their  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
occurring  the  previous  afternoon. 

North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  will  assemble  on  Eleventh  Month  1st, 
at  Cedar  Grove,  near  Woodland,  N.  C;  their  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  being  due  the  previous  day  at  ten  o'clock.  W.  B.  H. 


Married. — In  Friends'  Meeting,  at  Chengtu,  West  China,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  Sixth  Month,  1919,  Jane  C.  Balderston,  daughter  of  the 
late  George  and  Myra  A.  Balderston,  of  Colora,  Md.,  and  Daniel  S. 
Dye,  of  New  Matamoras,  Ohio. 


Died.— On  the  fifth  of  Sixth  Month,  1919,  at  "The  Pennsbury," 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Caroline  Wright  O'Harrow,  aged  seventy 
years;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  Western  District. 

 ,  Sixth  Month  29, 1919,  at  his  home  in  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  William 

Chalkley  Lowry,  youngest  son  of  the  late  John  S.  and  Elizabeth  C. 
Lowry,  and  husband  of  Elizabeth  Webster  Lowry,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  Western  District. 

 ,  on  the  third  of  Seventh  Month,  1919,  Alice  Harlan  Carter, 

daughter  of  the  late  John  Carter,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  her  age; 
a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  New  Jersey. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phil  a.,  Pa. 
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Bring  Your  Oculist's 
Prescription  To  Ds 

Our  35  years'  experience 
assures  you  that  it  will  be 
filled  accurately.    None  but 
the    most    skilled  workmen 
employed.  Reasonable  prices. 
N  Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
1  918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 

YOUNG  MAN! 

Get  the  saving  habit.    The  way  to  begin 
is  to  fix  things  so  that  you  must  save. 
We  can  show  you  how  to  do  that,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  to  perpetuate  your 
income — or  part  of  it — in  case  you  die 
while  you  are  saving. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  insure  against 
the  uncertainties  of  life  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  death. 
The  cost  is  low.    You  are  young! 

THE  PROVIDENT 

Llrfc,  AINU  TKUaT  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 

GOOD  PRINTING  and  good 
copy  make  result-getting  booklets 

X  J  DO 

■                zAsk  us  to  show  you  how! 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

\l  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  t/ 

ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

F3NE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Curd*        Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE    LOCUST  1782 

81  Avenues  of  Income 
for  Investors 

JF  you  have  funds  for  July  invest- 
ment,  our  new  Bond  Offering 
Sheet  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request 
for  PF— 233.     It  lists  or  describes 
eighty-one  carefully  chosen  issues  of 
securities  yielding  attractive  interest. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Mr  y 

Correspondent  Offices  in  50  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Telephone — 5400  Locust 

1      R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Tarnall       John  A.  Stratton 

j  TELEPHONES 

j           Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 
218  N.  Thirteenth  St.  Philadelphia, 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  Do  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron 

WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN    TO  THE 

PRSNTING  OP  BOOKS  AND  CATALOSS 

W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City,   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals, 

Bell  'Phone         :         Established  1880 

Established  1870        : :       Both  Phones 

;  Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES,  RANGES  &  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

0          ^     P'nTT'DT'lJ                     Pjjfi  ATiT7TT>Uf  A 
i.  J  y  O.  f  UUKltl  ul  .  j        JT  tilL.f\lJti.L,rtllA 

HARRY  S   I  FF 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 

ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station,  Phila,  &  Reading  R  R, 
Established  1849,      Bell  'Phone. 

Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell, 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WIT  J  JAM  OAKES 

P 1 1 1 m ni n O"  n n rl  HpahnQf  Pnntrartnr 

X  ILllllLslllid  dllU  X!Co.Llll>£   V^VJllLl  aX^UJL 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 

H,  F.  Bruner                         S.  D.  Hall 

V  /^OpticianV  J 

• 

Ho  F.  Bruner  &  Co0 

CO  A  T  j 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

It)   JNo    1 WENTY-FIRST  STREET 
Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES:  j  ^«6f 3 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  M,  J0 

A  Family  House  of  Established!  Reputation, 
9pen  Throughout  the  Year 

NATHAN  £.  JONES. 

Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.C.  &  S.H.  Letchwoith 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St..  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  PLAIN  *BJ**IB 

Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

m  Chettaut  Street,  Ffeilidclpkift. 

f\                      .        Elizabeth  B.  SatterthwaiU 

benealogist  "ASSS,?*-- 
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ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


We  offer — 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  SECURED  6's 

of  1929,  at  96^2  and  interest,  to  yield  6.49%. 

These  bonds  are  a  direct  obligation  of  the  Rail- 
road, and  are  secured  by  valuable  collateral, 
which  must  be  maintained  at  125%  of  the  out- 
standing Bonds. 

Earnings  about  $11,000,000  above  fixed  charges. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  and  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friend*'  Funerab 
Bell  *Phon«  n  Sprue*  164C 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.  Phila. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatters 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-       -:•  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  8s  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

SUMMER  TERM-SIX  WEEKS 
Seventh  Month  1  to  Eighth  Month  9,  1919. 
Special  Courses  on  Religious  Education 
in  the  Schools. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front  -  Price.  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


BACK  LOG  CAMP 

will  be  open  as  usual  from  Seventh  Month  3rd  to 
about  Ninth  Month  15th.  If  any  of  our  friends 
desire  to  reach  us  by  motor  car  they  will  find  a  very 
satisfactory  route  via  Water  Gap,  Port  Jervis, 
Kingston  and  Albany.  From  this  point  they  will 
either  bear  to  the  east  through  Saratoga,  Glens 
Falls,  Lake  George  and  North  Creek,  or  they  will 
bear  to  the  west  through  Schenectady,  Fonda  and 
Spectator,  and  then  on  to  Indian  Lake.  The  whole 
journey  is  through  beautiful  country  and  over  roads 
mostly  excellent,  and  with  very  little  that  is  not 
good.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  our  circular  on 
the  Back  Log  Idea  to  any  one  who  will  ask  for  it. 

THOMAS  K.  BROWN, 

Indian  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW  TO 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE  MAGAZINE 

It  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  those  who  work  for 
a  living.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  self-confidence, 
enthusiasm,  and  happiness  in  the  hearts  of  its  read- 
ers. It  will  bring  a  closer  and  a  kindlier  spirit  of 
co-operation  between  employer  and  employee.  Sub- 
scription price,  $2.00  per  year.  Subscription  solicitors 
wanted,  good  commission.  Write  J.  MULLOWNEY, 
5506  Greene  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

"Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania" 
By  Isaac  Sharpless 

"  Short  Biographical  Essays  on  the  men  who 
shaped  the  Early  Colonial  History. 

PRICE  $2.50,  POSTPAID. 

For  Sale  at  FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  Arch  Street.  -  PHILADELPHIA 


CONCORD  HOUSE 

CONCORDVILLE,  F»A. 

A  small  guest  house  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  Chester 
County  hills,  to  be  opened  Eighth  Month  1st.  For 
accommodations  write  Sarah  B.  Leeds,  14  Rosedale 
Avenue,  West  Chester,  Pa  ,  until  Eighth  Month  1st. 
After  that  to  Marion  Pusey,  Manager,  Concordville,  Pa. 


AN  experienced  institution  man  desires  position  with 
institution,  school  or  private  estate;  experienced 
truck  gardener;  good  disciplinarian.  Living  quarters  for 
himself  and  wife  are  desired.    Excellent  references. 

Address  Roy  H.  DeWees, 

1529  Westmoreland  St.,  Philad'a. 
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THE  LIFE-SAVER. 

Years  ago  the  writer  was  on  a  ship  that  had  just  left  the 
River  Clyde  for  America.  The  increasing  motion  and  tumul- 
tuous swash  of  white-crested  waves  against  the  sturdy  sides 
of  our  vessel  indicated  thai  the  broad  Atlantic  had  been 
reached.  Night  had  fallen  and  the  mist-robed  shores  of  old 
Scotland  had  disappeared  from  view.  Suddenly  a  sailor  fell 
overboard.  A  life-buoy — one  of  the  kind  that  automatically 
ignites  when  it  touches  the  water  and  sends  a  flaring  flame 
across  the  sea — was  immediately  thrown  after  him.  A  boat 
was  launched,  and,  guided  by  the  clear  and  steady  light  which 
by  that  time  was  left  two  miles  astern,  the  men  pulled  over 
the  dark  and  heaving  waters  for  the  life-buoy.  They  were 
assured  that  if  their  unfortunate  comrade  would  swim  to  it 
as  his  only  hope  he  would  be  safe.  He  did  so  and  clung  to  it 
until  deliverance  came.  When  the  little  boat  regained  our 
ship  we  were  all  very  happy  because  a  life  had  been  rescued 
from  the  greedy  sea. 

Do  we  realize  how  many  men  and  women  are  daily  sub- 
merged in  the  waters  of  wickedness  and  sorrow?  Sometimes 
they  become  willful  or  reckless,  often  we  cannot  accuse  them 
of  evil  intent,  frequently  they  are  victims  of  heredity  or  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  own  control.  The  sullen  sea  of 
despair  threatens  them.  They  feel  that  it  is  useless  to  struggle 
toward  any  place  of  safety  because  so  few  human  hands  are 
extended  on  their  behalf.  Our  great  cities  supply  many  of 
these  moral  unfortunates,  the  countryside  contributes  its  un- 
seen quota,  they  represent  all  classes  of  the  social  world. 

May  not  the  life-buoy  be  considered  an  imperfect  type  of 
the  Son  of  God?  Over  the  troubled  ocean  of  human  agony 
and  waywardness  He  sends  forth  a  beam  of  hope  to  the  spirit- 
ually drowning  children  of  men.  He,  our  Saviour,  and  His 
cause,  too  often  seem  tossed  upon  these  waters  as  He  partakes 
of  the  common  lot.  Can  He  deliver?  He  does.  The  splen- 
dor of  the  light  He  offers  shows  where  He  is  to  be  found— on 
the  cross  and  in  the  human  heart— and  how  succor  may  be 


obtained.  Is  this  just  a  beautiful  fancy?  No — we  are  speak- 
ing of  verities  testified  to  by  generations  of  unnumbered  men. 
We  are  wise  if  in  time  of  extremity  we,  like  the  sailor  I  tell 
about,  buffet  the  raging  sea  of  difficulty  and,  with  uplifted 
face,  swim  to  Jesus  and  cling  to  Him. 

In  soul-saving  as  in  life-saving  the  willing  hands  of  men 
become  the  instruments  of  rescue — human  participation  is 
part  of  the  glorious  way  of  God.  Why  do  not  we  who  know 
these  things  enter  more  gladly  into  this  superb  service?  Is 
it  because  with  too  many  of  us  the  faith  of  Jesus  is  simply  a 
religion  and  not  a  matter  of  daily  life?  Are  our  lives  too  often 
inconsistent  with  His  commands?  Is  it  possible  that  because 
we  personally  fail  in  self-sacrifice  we  are  unable  to  hold  aloft 
the  Light  of  Life  to  others?  Are  unhappy  people  around  us, 
for  these  reasons,  lost  in  the  blackness  of  a  dreary  night?  If 
so,  God  pity  them  and  us;  but  will  not  we  who  have  neglected 
to  search  for  others  need  His  forgiveness  more? 

It  is  the  privilege  of  these  who  are  almost  hopeless  in  the 
billows  of  suffering  and  sin,  and  those  who  want  to  save  them, 
to  hasten  together  to  the  Beacon  Light,  the  rays  of  which  are 
shed  abroad  for  the  deliverance  of  sinking  men.  There,  sur- 
rounded by  darkness  but  where  Jesus  is,  the  nearly  lost,  the 
brave  rescuers  shall  meet  with  joy.  As  is  the  romance  of  the 
sea  so  is  the  grand  old  story  of  the  soul — the  seekers  and  the 
found  rejoice  together  in  the  Lord.  To  all  of  us  He  calls  across 
life's  restless  waters,  "Come,  come  to  Me,  I  am  the  Light  of 
Life!"  Shall  we  go?  Are  we  longing  for  deliverance?  Are 
we  willing  to  save  men  for  Jesus  Christ? 

William  C.  Allen. 

San  Jose,  Cal.     

ADDRESS  TO  YOUNG  FRIENDS  GIVEN  AT  JOINT  FEL- 
LOWSHIP MEETING,  SIXTH  MONTH  6,  1919. 

[Note. — Young  Friends,  according  to  established  custom, 
will  not  use  an  issue  of  our  paper  again  till  Ninth  Month.  It 
seems  better  to  print  the  following,  which  has  been  solicited, 
without  that  measure  of  delay.  If  any  have  felt  uneasy  with 
the  critical  temper  of  our  junior  partner,  this  declaration  of 
platform — we  gladly  accept  it  as  that — should  allay  such  un- 
easiness. We  give  it  place  on  the  editorial  page  as  the  partner- 
ship itself  is  not  suspended  during  the  Summer. — Eds.] 

Last  Summer  one  of  the  instructors  at  the  Earlham  Confer- 
ence told  how  his  heart  as  a  boy  used  to  warm  at  the  very 
sight  of  a  board  with  its  possibilities  of  being  builded  into 
some  creation  of  his  boyish  dreams.  But  before  using  it  he 
would  stick  one  end  in  the  ground  and  jump  on  the  other  to 
see  whether  it  would  break.  He  didn't  want  it  to,  but  if  it  was 
ever  going  to  break,  he  wanted  it  to  do  so  then  before  he  builded 
it  into  his  scheme  of  things.  He  used  this  illustration  as  an 
analogy  to  the  apparently  merciless  testing  of  the  faith  of  our 
fathers  by  us  of  the  younger  generation.  As  I  have  been 
thinking  it  over,  it  seems  especially  true  of  the  apparently 
destructive  criticism  of  the  past  and  present  which  we  Friends 
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of  the  future  so  often  indulge  in.  We  jump  upon  the  structure 
of  society — the  political,  the  industrial,  the  social  order;  and 
also  upon  the  religious  faith  and  practise  of  the  generation 
that  is  now  or  never  making  its  eternal  contribution  to  the 
human  scheme  of  things.  Down  in  the  bottom  of  our  heart 
I  am  optimist  enough  to  believe  we  do  not  want  the  boards 
to  break — we  need  to  remind  ourselves  often  of  that — but 
if  they  are  ever  going  to  break,  we  want  to  know  it  now  be- 
fore we  build  them  into  the  fabric  of  our  lives.  And  so  we 
leap  upon  them! 

1  should  confess  to  sheer  blindness  rather  than  optimism, 
however,  if  1  maintained  that  all  our  jumping  on  the  boards 
was  due  to  utter  earnestness  and  not  partially  to  a  juvenile 
and  thoughtless  delight  in  destruction.  Not  that  we  wish  to 
cause  suffering  or  that  we  are  essentially  cruel-hearted,  but 
because  we  take  reckless  delight  in  knocking  down  the  block 
tower  to  have  the  fun  of  building  it  again,  in  shooting  the 
bird  for  the  sake  of  hitting  a  target,  in  teasing  the  cat  for  the 
gratification  of  a  very  crude  sense  of  the  humorous.  And  so 
we  jump  on  the  boards  sometimes  for  the  fun  of  seeing  them 
split  or  not  split. 

When  we  pause  to  think  that  this  wanton  and  unfruitful 
kind  of  jumping  is  injuring  the  human  hearts  of  people  we 
love,  it  will  not  seem  so  delightful  or  so  righteous.  It  is 
permissible  only  rarely  for  the  rarely  discriminating  person 
who  has  weighed  the  cost  and  has  pledged  life  to  making  new 
boards  when  the  old  ones  split.  Furthermore  J  feel  the  mes- 
sage laid  upon  me  to  plead  that  we  substitute  for  merciless 
and  sweeping  criticism  a  constructive  putting  of  our  shoulders 
to  the  wheel;  that  we  concentrate  upon  power  rather  than 
machinery.  We  are  not  an  organization  with  a  separate 
loyalty  and  membership  from  the  Society  of  Friends  as  a 
whole.  We  are  a  recruiting  agency,  a  spiritual  movement 
calling  Young  Friends  to  become  real  Friends  in  the  original 
wonderful  sense  of  the  word.  The  future  of  a  spiritual  move- 
ment such  as  this  depends  upon  the  development  and  the 
guidance  of  the  spiritual  life.  "Criticism  kills  spiritual  life," 
we  remember  hearing  impressively  in  Yearly  Meeting  this 
year  and  most  of  us  have  had  the  unhappy  experience  of  find- 
ing it  strangely  true. 

What,  I  wonder,  would  be  the  effect  if  we  of  the  Young 
Friends'  Movement  threw  heart  and  soul  into  discovering  and 
carrying  new  boards  for  the  building  of  Utopia  instead  of 
discarding  as  much  of  the  present  pile  as  possible.  What  if 
with  our  vision  ever  on  the  Ideal  that  burns  within  us  for  the 
future,  we  should  be  apprentices  with  the  older  generation  for 
the  present,  lending  our  sturdy  and  undisciplined  strength  to 
their  greater  skill  and  helping  them  now,  as  our  very  best 
preparation  for  that  Future  to  make  their  unique  and  eternal 
contribution.  This  is  their  day  for  building:  our  day  for 
learning  and  dreaming  and  preparing.  We  must  not  rush  in 
prematurely  and  rob  the  future  of  the  gift  that  each  generation 
has  to  make.  Let  us  work  so  closely  and  sympathetically 
with  them  that  nothing  fine  and  helpful  for  the  future  may  be 
lost  in  the  transmission  from  their  leadership  to  ours;  that 
they  indeed  may  see  the  fulfilment  of  their  dreams  of  youth 
in  so  far  as  God  wills.  Our  destructive  attitude  palsies  action 
on  their  part  and  destroys  the  progressive  revelation  of  God. 

The  second  and  third  points  1  want  to  make  have  to  do  with 
the  development  of  spiritual  life — first  on  the  negative  side, 
secondly  on  the  positive  side.    The  negative  will  sound  like  a 


forgotten  echo  from  the  past.  We  hear  little  in  this  day  of 
the  restraints  of  the  Spirit.  The  ancient  negations  have  lost 
their  grip  upon  us.  We  have  laid  hold  right  heartily  of  the 
"glorious  liberty  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  All  things  may  be 
permissible,  but  not  all  things  are  expedient  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  spiritual  life  we  must  make  a  voluntary  surrender.  It 
was  Paul  indeed  who  spoke  so  convincingly  of  this  "glorious 
liberty"  who  called  himself  "the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,"  "an 
ambassador  in  bonds."  No  price  is  too  great  for  the  sake  of 
the  Kingdom — "  If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out."  What 
have  we  surrendered? 

In  the  beginning  it  was  a  revolutionary  and  a  dangerous 
experiment  to  become  a  Christian.  It  completely  transformed 
the  external  personal  life.  There  was  a  distinct  break  with 
the  pagan  practises  of  the  past.  A  Christian  was  conspicuous 
for  his  negations.  He  could  not  enter  into  many  phases  of 
the  life  about  him  because  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  restrained 
him.  It  is  true  to-day  in  India  and  China  and  Japan.  To 
become  a  Christian  there  means  to  surrender  the  old  life,  to 
deny  oneself  many  of  the  old  pleasures,  to  leave  all  and  follow 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  St.  Francis  again  called  men  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  world.  His  order  took  the 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience.  "Thou  shalt  not" 
again  tested  the  steadfastness  of  the  saints.  The  ascetic 
note  was  struck  and  the  little  Brothers  of  St.  Francis  verily 
"left  all  and  followed"  through  the  valley  of  denial. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  a  group  of  Yorkshire  dalesmen 
made  a  discovery  that  separated  them  again  from  the  life 
about  them.  A  whole  new  list  of  restraints  claimed  their 
obedience.  They  called  these  their  "testimonies."  For  them 
they  were  stoned  and  persecuted  and  imprisoned.  Their 
Divine  regard  for  their  fellow-man;  their  emphasis  upon  the 
things  of  God  bore  external  witness  in  speech,  in  dress,  in 
manner  of  life. 

These  outward  and  visible  signs  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
transformation  have  helped  men  in  all  ages  to  stand  true  to 
the  transformation  within — have  deepened  its  grip  on  the 
heart  by  committing  one's  external  life  to  the  expression  of  it. 

Furthermore  we  are  perpetually  tempted  by  the  second 
best.  Most  of  us  do  not  know  the  temptation  to  a  gross 
external  crime.  It  is  the  subtler  sin  of  choosing  the  lesser 
life.  We  defend  our  pet  indulgence  by  saying  that  we  see 
no  harm  in  it.  Isn't  that  a  magnificent  argument  for  including 
something  in  our  lives — that  we  see  no  harm  in  it?  Is  that 
the  sort  of  negative  standard  we  judge  life  by?  Is  it  that  we 
indulge  just  as  far  as  we  may  without  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  a  jealous  God?  Is  that  the  attitude  of  a  child  toward  a 
father  whom  he  loves  with  his  whole  heart?  Our  lives  are 
crowded;  we  must  somehow  simplify.  It  grows  intolerable, 
we  must  learn  to  say  no;  to  follow  through  the  valley  of  denial. 

What  price  have  we  paid  for  the  Kingdom  of  God?  What 
external  testimonies  bear  witness  to  the  fact  of  our  disciple- 
ship?  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  asked  God  for  the  joy  of  the 
Christian  life  and  have  paid  no  price,  made  no  surrender,  bear 
no  cross  for  His  sake?  This  is  no  plea  for  asceticism  or  for 
senseless  denials  —least  of  all — for  impoverishment  of  life. 
It  is  a  plea  for  the  life  more  abundant  that  is  made  possible 
by  clearing  away  the  underbrush,  by  emptying  oneself  of  the 
second  best.  It  is  specifically  a  plea  for  learning  to  know 
the  voice  of  God. 
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It  is  a  psychological  fact,  as  Rendel  Harris  points  out,  that 
Divine  guidance  typically  begins  with  "Thou  shalt  not." 
From  Socrates  down  to  the  present  the  men  who  have  ex- 
perimented deeply  into  the  fact  of  Divine  guidance  testify 
to  the  period  of  restraints  of  the  spirit  through  which  they 
passed.  A  little  child  first  becomes  conscious  of  something 
that  says,  "That  is  wrong,  don't  do  it."  Many  of  us,  I  sup- 
pose, feel  often  that  we  have  been  driven  by  the  Spirit  into 
the  wilderness  and  are  being  tested  and  harried  by  inhibitions 
and  restraints  and  denials,  when  we  thirst  to  go  forth  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  and  live  free  lives  of  bountiful  service  of 
word  and  deed.  We  feel  a  great  mission  before  us  as  a  move- 
ment and  as  individuals  and  how  are  we  straightened  till  it 
be  accomplished.  The  answer  to  our  urgent  prayer  is  often, 
"No,  not  yet."  "Tarry  ye  in  Jerusalem."  "Wait  for  the 
promise  of  the  Father."  We  are  learning  the  voice  of  God 
as  He  says,  "Thou  shalt  not."  And  we  must  learn  to  know 
that  voice  if  we  are  to  follow  it  through  a  life  of  service.  As 
we  grow  in  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,  we  shall  pass 
from  the  law  which  is  restraining  to  love  which  is  constraining. 

This  fact  of  spiritual  guidance  from  the  negative  to  the  posi- 
tive throws  a  new  light  on  the  importance  of  obedience  in 
small  things.  Obedience  is  always  a  great  and  important 
thing  no  matter  how  diminutive  the  act  appears.  We  have 
an  "intimation"  that  a  certain  course  is  required  of  us.  We 
may  not  understand  the  reason  for  it;  we  may  indeed  "kick 
against  the  pricks;"  we  may  argue  that  many  people  far 
better  than  we  have  not  followed  that  course  and  may  indeed 
have  been  Divinely  led  into  a  different  course,  but  the  sense 
persists  that  "This  is  the  way,  walk  thou  in  it."  To  turn 
then  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  is  to  turn  our  backs  upon 
the  Light;  to  close  the  door  to  further  guidance;  to  deny  the 
Master.  To  obey  is  to  have  passed  another  test  in  the  school 
of  Christ;  to  have  proven  ourselves  capable  of  distinguishing 
the  Voice  of  the  Shepherd  from  the  Voice  of  the  Stranger; 
worthy  after  awhile  of  being  entrusted  with  commands  that 
will  affect  other  people  more  vitally  than  these  distinctly  per- 
sonal directions.  Our  ears  must  become  so  tuned  to  the  Voice 
within  that  we  shall  be  able  to  hear  it  above  the  earthquake 
and  the  storm  and  the  tumult  of  the  days  before  us.  The 
future  depends  upon  our  present  obedience  to  the  slightest 
whisper  of  the  Master. 

There  is  possibly  something  wrong  if  we  are  not  hearing  in 
this  day,  too,  the  negative  commands  of  God.  In  this  day 
when  the  world  at  large  is  passing  from  one  excess  to  another 
and  knows  no  law  and  no  restraint.  Let  us  search  our  hearts 
and  think  what  gifts  that  cost  we  have  ever  laid  upon  the 
altar  for  conscience'  sake. 

The  third  and  last  point  I  want  to  make  passes  to  the 
supremely  positive  phase  of  spiritual  development.  We  have 
been  thinking  of  the  things  that  drown  the  Voice  of  God — 
like  destructive  criticism,  of  things  that  discipline  the  ear  and 
make  it  acquainted  with  the  Voice  like  the  "Thou  shalt  not;" 
the  third  condition  is  the  positive  active  following  of  the  Master 
Himself.  What  if  we  were  to  weed  out  from  our  lives  all  that 
obstructed ;  what  if  we  were  to  settle  down  upon  Divine  nega- 
tions and  live  a  stagnant  colorless  inhibited  life?  Are  any  of 
us  doing  that  just  a  little?  Not  guilty  of  any  conspicuous 
sins;  willing  to  abide  by  His  negative  commands  but  secretly 
hoping  that  God  will  never  say,  "Go." 

We  spoke  of  the  conspicuous  restraints  of  the  first  Christians 


in  a  pagan  world;  of  similar  negations  in  the  lives  of  new 
Christians  in  the  Orient  to-day;  of  the  terrific  denials  of  the 
little  Franciscan  brothers;  of  the  apparently  negative  testi- 
monies of  the  first  movement  of  Young  Friends  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  story  that 
we  told — an  outer  indication  of  some  momentous  spiritual 
explosive;  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  that  was  red-hot  within 
with  living  fire.  Before  this  great  casual  fact  we  pause  and 
enter  softly.  We  are  on  holy  ground;  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  God.  These  men  left  all  and  followed.  Do  they  say  any 
word  of  sacrifice;  of  the  houses  and  lands  and  kin  they  have 
left  behind,  of  the  losing  of  their  lives;  of  the  impoverishments 
and  denials,  the  stripes  and  the  suffering?  Some  great  glorify- 
ing experience  has  transcended  these  all  and  their  very  words 
glow  with  the  glory  of  entering  upon  active  discipleship. 
They  left  all — those  first  disciples — they  left  their  nets  and 
their  prosperous  business,  they  left  their  family  and  old  friends, 
they  left  their  old  habits  and  manner  of  life — and  followed 
Jesus  Christ  into  danger  and  privation  and  death.  They 
sold  all  that  they  had  and  bought  the  Pearl  of  great  price. 
They  left  all  and  found  Jesus  Christ  in  whom  are  found  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge;  whose  service  is  perfect 
freedom;  friendship  with  whom  is  life  indeed. 

Edith  Stratton. 


There  never  could  he  an  atmosphere  of  aristocracy  in  a  com- 
munity where  the  most  fortunate  held  themselves  most  rigidly 
obligated  to  serve  all  those  who  had  any  lack.  For  the  true 
identifying  mark  of  democracy  is  mutual  service.  And  its  work 
is  not  universal  leveling,  hut  universal  good-will. — The  Church- 
man Afield. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  MOTIVE  FORCING  ITSELF  FORWARD 

[The  war  has  quickened  the  thought  of  Christians  along 
Social  lines  very  profoundly.  Our  own  Social  Order  Commit- 
tee has  its  counterpart  in  many  directions.  The  following 
and  the  title  above  are  borrowed  from  The  Churchman  Afield. 
— Eds.] 

It  is  the  lack  of  universal  good-will,  the  lack  of  the  Chris- 
tian principle  in  the  conduct  of  men,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, whether  in  corporation  or  Government,  that  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  our  social  ills.  The  principle  has  been  lack- 
ing in  the  past,  especially  in  the  matter  of  business.  The 
managers  of  business,  large  and  small,  have  been  actuated 
by  a  non-Christian  motive.  Many  of  them  have  not  under- 
stood that  they  were  so  actuated.  That  has  been  because 
Christianity  has  been  so  much  of  a  veneer.  It  has  not  seeped 
through.  It  has  not  been  really  tried.  Businesses  have  not 
been  started,  built  up  and  conducted  on  the  Christian  prin- 
ciple of  "  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous- 
ness and  all  these  things  [worldly  things]  shall  be  added  unto 
you."  They  have  not  been  started  and  conducted  with  the 
motive  of  creating  a  suitable  occupation,  comfortable  homes, 
healthful  surroundings,  and  prosperous  conditions  for  the 
people  whom  it  was  expected  to  employ.  The  motive  has 
been  to  accumulate  wealth  for  the  promoters,  managers,  in- 
vestors. If  the  other  results  enumerated  above  came  about, 
well  and  good,  but  that  was  not  the  motive. 

Having  accumulated  wealth,  the  promoters,  managers,  in- 
vestors often  have  sought  the  betterment  of  their  employees 
and  their  communities  in  general  by  philanthropy  of  one  kind 
and  another,  and  some  of  them,  not  all,  it  is  proper  to  say, 
have  taken  pains  to  secure  conspicuous  publicity  of  their 
philanthropy. 

Now  most  such  people  have  not  been  actuated  by  really 
unworthy  motives.  They  lived  and  acted  according  to  the 
spirit  of  their  times.    Probably  they  could  not  have  ac- 
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cumulated  fortunes  in  any  other  way.  Who  can  estimate  the 
enormous  amount  of  good  that  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  Rockefeller  philanthropies?  It  is  beyond  human  com- 
prehension. Yet,  who  now  would  justify  some  of  J.  Rocke- 
feller's early  business  methods?    Very  few. 

The  fact  is  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  world  has  grown. 
Christianity  is  taking  root.  Its  principles  are  seeping  in. 
Hence,  working  people  no  longer  are  content  to  accept  old- 
time  conditions.  The  demand  to-day  is  not  for  charity  but 
for  justice.  This  demand  has  been  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  so  little  of  the  wealth  accumulated  in  the  past  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  public.  It  has  been  tightly  held  and  ex- 
ploited until,  as  Bishop  Gore  of  Oxford  says:  "A  state  of 
society  has  resulted  in  which  the  contrast  between  extremes  of 
wealth  or  luxury  on  one  side  and  destitution  and  misery  on 
the  other  has  become  disgusting  to  common  feeling.  So  far 
from  the  promised  freedom  of  the  individual  being  realized, 
the  freedom  of  the  few  privileged  by  opportunity  has  been 
far  more  than  balanced  by  a  condition  of  industrial  servitude 
for  the  many.  And  the  state  of  law — so  much  more  severe 
on  violation  of  property  than  on  damage  to  persons — has 
become  a  common  scandal." 

Bishop  Gore  continues,  "This  recovered  idea  of  justice, 
as  applied  to  a  democratic  State,  and  made  the  basis  of  its 
polity,  makes  a  deep  moral  claim.  Democracy  in  its  very 
essence  makes  a  great  demand  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  a  cer- 
tain nobility  of  character.  It  demands  that  we  shall  all 
accept  as  a  ruling  principle  of  our  life  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity. The  wider  you  expand  the  function  of  control, 
whether  in  industry  or  in  the  State,  the  wider  the  demand 
you  make  on  individual  character.  This  is  why  democracy 
is  a  dangerous  experiment,  however  just  its  principle,  or  how- 
ever incontestable  its  acceptance. 

"  You  cannot  have  a  just  democracy  unless  the  mass  of 
individuals  composing  the  democracy  have  got  the  ideal  of 
justice  in  their  minds.  You  cannot  have  a  real  common- 
wealth unless  the  mass  of  members  really  and  habitually 
think  about  the  common  good. 

"Thus,  amidst  the  clamorous  contentions  of  to-day,  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  beginning 
with  himself,  to  reconstruct  his  personal  ideals  of  life,  in  his 
home,  in  his  place  of  business,  in  his  recreation,  in  his  relation 
to  other  men.  He  has  got  to  ask  himself  afresh:  What  do 
I  mean  by  justice,  and  am  I  going  to  live  by  it?  That  is  the 
challenge.  And  the  challenge  takes  us  back  upon  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  religion.  It  forces  us  to  reconsider  our  relation  to  God 
and  His  will  and  His  government.  For  a  religion  that  is  worth 
anything  must  he  primarily  moral;  it  must  reflect  the  Divine 
character;  it  is,  in  all  relations  of  life,  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  our  God." 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

A  Book  to  be  Read. 

When  one  is  reading  a  book  like  "The  Mastery  of  the  Far 
East,"  by  Arthur  Judson  Brown,  one  instinctively  desires  that 
all  the  world  should  read  it  too. 

Rarely  does  a  book  meet  all  of  one's  requirements  as  this 
one  does.  The  topic  is  one  of  profound  importance,  more 
important  probably  than  most  of  us  appreciate.  The  next 
few  decades  will  press  upon  us  the  need  that  each  member  of 
a  democratic  nation  should  be  adequately  and  reliably  inform- 
ed about  the  problems  facing  the  Far  East,  and  whether  we 
grasp  them  or  not,  the  forces  which  are  at  work  there. 

The  author's  personality  shines  on  every  page  of  the  book. 
A  keen  observer,  a  diligent  student,  a  sympathetic  visitor,  a 
judicial  reporter,  a  delightful  writer  and  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, he  presents  to  us  facts  and  conclusions  which  should 
influence  the  attitude  of  every  fair-minded  student  of  Korea, 
China  and  Japan. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  one  thing  inexcusable  in  an  author 
is  to  be  uninteresting.  Measured  by  such  a  standard  Arthur 
Judson  Brown  stands  high.    Every  topic  is  lightened  by  a 


sense  of  humor  which  relieves  what  could  easily  be  a  tiresome 
subject  of  any  sense  of  heaviness. 

Why  should  Korea  come  first  among  the  three  nations  claim- 
ing our  attention  in  the  Far  East?  The  author  says:  "The 
general  idea  of  this  book  is  that  the  Korean  Peninsula  is  the 
strategic  point  in  the  mastery  of  the  Far  East.  I,  therefore, 
first  describe  the  country  and  people  and  then  discuss  the 
struggle  between  China  and  Japan  for  the  possession  of  Korea, 
and  its  culmination  in  the  China-Japan  war;  the  diplomatic 
and  military  struggle  between  Russia  and  Japan  for  the  coveted 
prize  and  its  culmination  in  the  Russia-Japan  war;  the  su- 
premacy in  the  Far  East  that  Japan  won  by  her  victory  in  that 
memorable  conflict;  the  policies  and  methods  of  Japan  in 
governing  a  subject  people;  the  characteristics  of  Japan  as  the 
1  mperial  Power  in  Asia  and  a  world  power  of  the  first  magnitude ; 
and  the  place  and  influence  of  Christian  Missions  as  one  of 
the  most  potent  of  the  enlightening  and  reconstructive  forces 
which  are  operating  in  the  Far  East  and  which  hold  the  promise 
of  a  better  world  order." 

All  of  this  program  is  carried  out  by  the  author  without 
flinching  from  unpleasant  facts,  sentimentalizing  over  unhappy 
situations  or  condemning  culprits  unheard.  In  fact,  so  un- 
prejudiced is  the  presentation  that  when  reading  the  book, 
we  usually  found  our  sympathies  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other.  The  result  was  our  great  admiration  for  the 
just  and  generous  summing  up  at  the  end  by  the  author  him- 
self. For  an  example,  after  considering  the  relationship  of 
Japan  and  Korea,  the  author  says,  "The  Koreans  are  rapidly 
acquiring  the  qualities  that  fit  a  people  for  intelligent  self- 
determination.  If  Japan,  as  many  Japanese  desire,  is  to  be 
the  Great  Britain  of  the  Far  East,  is  Korea  to  be  to  her  an 
integrally  related  Scotland,  a  contented  and  self-governing, 
but  intensely  loyal  Canada,  or  a  turbulent  and  revolutionary 
Ireland.  The  effort  to  solve  this  problem  is  not  hampered  by 
the  kind  of  religious  animosities  that  have  split  the  Irish  into 
hostile  factions.  The  Japanese  have  a  relatively  clear  field 
for  a  wise  and  conciliatory  policy  that  will  weld  the  peninsula 
and  the  island  empire  into  a  compact  nation  which  shall  again 
illustrate  the  saying  that  'in  union  there  is  strength.'" 

At  the  moment,  Japan  is  so  much  in  the  world's  eye,  that 
it  is  a  duty  as  was  said  before,  for  each  one  of  us  to  understand 
her  as  fully  as  we  can,  and  we  welcome  every  aid  to  that  un- 
derstanding. Some  of  us  feel  that  Japan,  if  not  eager,  is  will- 
ing to  challenge  the  United  States.  Arthur  Brown  says: 
"The  historic  fact  remains  that  the  Japanese,  with  all  their 
undoubted  genius  for  war,  have  not  shown  a  disposition  to 
go  into  it  for  light  reasons.  There  will  be  no  war  (with 
America)  if  Americans  keep  their  senses.  They  should  have, 
not  a  grudging  tolerance,  but  a  cordial  welcome  as  an  equal 
member  of  the  family  of  nations.  They  have  done  some 
splendid  things  already  and  they  will  undoubtedly  do  more. 
They  are  leading  the  Orient  but  whither?  Their  best  men 
are  strong,  under  a  solemn  sense  of  responsibility,  to  have 
their  country  lead  with  'clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart, 'towards 
high  levels  of  national  character  and  influence." 

While  Japan  has  a  closer  national  unity  than  most  countries 
and  while  militarism  and  bureaucracy  have  a  strong  hold  upon 
her,  even  Japan  has  a  group  of  ardent  young  men  who  have  a 
new  vision  of  a  liberal  government,  "and  of  world  fellowship 
based  on  co-operation  and  not  on  force."  To  them  1  should 
like  to  apply  the  words  of  Arthur  Brown,  "to  aid  them  in 
seeking  the  best  things  for  Japan  and  the  Far  East  is  our  high 
privilege  as  well  as  our  important  duty.  The  Japanese  tell 
us  that  they  need  our  co-operation  and  we  should  give  it  to 
them  in  ample  measure." 

"The  old  world  waits  the  time  to  be  renewed." 

Sarah  W.  Elkinton. 


God  expects  every  man  to  be  ready  at  the  call  of  duty. 
But  how  many  there  are  who  must  get  ready  after  the  call 
is  heard,  and  then  the  opportunity  is  gone  forever!  We  need 
more  "minute  men"  in  Christian  service. 
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GREAT  HEARTS 

The  trees,  the  leaves,  the  grass  are  drenched  and  drear, 
An  all-day  summer's  storm  beats  on  the  pane; 

A  monotone  of  drip,  drip,  drip,  I  hear — 
But  hark! — a  bird  sings  sweetly  in  the  rain. 

A  clear  cathedral  note  through  aisles  of  mist, 

Solo  like,  its  jubilant  tones  up-soar; 
A  vision  comes  of  meadows  all  sun-kissed, 

And  clover  fields  with  daisies  dotted  o'er. 

Oh,  Happy  Bird!  And  blest  of  God  is  he, 

The  spirit  of  the  sun  to  keep  'mid  rain, 
A  heaven-sent  philosopher,  that  we 

From  Nature's  bounteous  store  may  wisdom  gain. 

And  when  on  earth  is  war,  and  death,  and  fear, 
And  all  the  world  seems  one  great  storm  of  pain, 

Great  hearts — arise!  Be  to  men  far  and  near 
Like  brave  birds  singing  strongly  in  the  rain! 

And  when  for  you  on  earth  the  task  is  done 

And  some  great  battle-field  by  your  death  gains, 

In  loving  hearts  your  memory  'II  linger  on 

Like  dear  birds  singing  softly  through  the  rains. 
— Anna  Griswold  Joyce,  in  the  Spring  field  Republican. 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

a  department  conducted  by  john  t.  emlen. 

Ambition  for  Education  and  the  Rosenwald  Fund. 

The  ambition  and  the  interest  of  the  colored  people  in  their 
own  progress  as  well  as  the  interest  of  a  large  part  of  Southern 
white  people  is  shown  by  the  recent  success  of  the  generosity 
of  Julius  Rosenwald.  He  promised  to  help  the  building  of 
modern  schoolhouses  in  rural  districts,  provided  the  colored 
people  and  the  white  people  in  the  community  did  their  share. 
As  a  result  of  this  promise,  300  schoolhouses  have  been  built 
in  ten  Southern  States.  Toward  these  Julius  Rosenwald  gave 
$84,628,  the  colored  people  gave  1127,501,  the  local  white 
people  gave  148,3 18,  and  the  States  and  Counties  appropriated 
|82,8o6,  making  a  total  of  $343,254.  These  remarkable  figures 
are  very  encouraging.  They  cannot  be  measured  merely  in 
dollars  and  cents,  they  represent  added  interest  and  sympathy 
in  education  on  the  part  of  colored  and  white  people  and  link 
these  schools  in  a  vital  way  to  the  community. 

Encouraged  by  this  experience,  Julius  Rosenwald  has  offered 
.$144,030.00  for  300  more  schools, — 200  of  them  at  $400  each, 
and  100  at  $500  each.  The  fund  also  provides  for  extending 
the  school  term  of  approximately  200  schools.  In  all  instances, 
whether  for  school  buildings  or  lengthening  of  school  terms,  the 
money  given  must  be  matched  by  a  sum  equal  or  larger,  from 
the  State  or  patrons  of  the  schools. 

Lynching  Again. 
After  reading  this  encouraging  proof  of  progress  and  co- 
operation it  seems  strange  and  unnatural  to  read  the  statistics 
of  eleven  lynchings  which  have  taken  place  in  six  different 
States  in  this  country  since  the  middle  of  the  Fourth  Month. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  in  punishment  for  a  variety  of  crimes. 
Some  of  the  crimes  are  terrible,  but  the  first  man  is  reported 
to  have  been  lynched  because  he  was  accused  of  wearing  his 
uniform  too  long.  Progress  and  lynching  cannot  continue  to- 
gether. 

The  Work  of  a  Cheyney  Graduate. 

Leslie  Pinckney  Hill,  the  Principal  of  the  Cheyney  Training 
School,  recently  made  a  trip  through  some  Southern  schools, 
visiting  the  graduates  of  Cheyney  and  learning  at  first  hand 
of  some  of  the  excellent  work  that  they  are  doing.  The  fol- 
lowing interesting  letter  received  by  him  indicates  some  of  the 
conditions  and  the  brave  attempts  which  the  graduates  are 
making  to  meet  them. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Hill:— 

I  intended  to  write  to  you  several  days  ago,  but  am  kept 
busy  from  five-thirty  A.  M.  until  ten-thirty  P.  M. 

"Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School"  is  situated  on  a  high 
hill  in  the  centre  of  the  woods.  There  are  five  wooden  build- 
ings without  paint  or  plaster,  and  several  log  cabins.  There 
are  about  one  thousand  three  hundred  acres  of  land  connected 
with  the  plant.  Most  of  it  is  pine  woodland.  We  have  thirty- 
five  or  forty  boys  and  about  one  hundred  girls  who  board  at 
the  school.  About  one  hundred  children  come  from  the  com- 
munity. The  grades  run  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  and 
then  four  high  school  grades. 

The  boys  of  our  school  work  from  seven  A.  M.  to  five  P.  M. 
and  then  go  to  school  from  six-thirty  until  ten  P.  M.,  so  you 
see  I  am  kept  quite  busy.  Just  let  me  give  you  an  idea  of 
to-day's  work.  Breakfast  at  5.30  A.  M.,  assembly  6.30;  work 
on  old  house  for  the  new  farmer  at  7.00.  At  12.00  M.  dinner 
was  brought  to  us  as  we  were  over  a  mile  away.  Some  repair 
work  on  barn  and  sheds  of  farm  house  until  five  o'clock,  supper 
at  six,  and  school  at  seven  P.  M.  My  first  class  to-night  was 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  history.  Next,  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  in  agriculture.  You  can  see  that  this  day  has 
almost  been  full,  and  every  day  is  of  the  same  sort. 

I  am  now  "  Professor  Dunlap."  Every  one  calls  me  pro- 
fessor. I  tried  to  explain  to  the  students  in  chapel  one  night 
that  I  was  not  a  professor  but  only  an  instructor,  but  I  still 
get  that  polished  handle,  professor. 

I  once  thought  that  the  board  at  Cheyney  was  not  quite 
like  home — the  tea  was  a  little  weak,  the  soup  a  little  thin, 
and  the  bread  not  as  good  as  mother  used  to  cook,  but — oh  my, 
that  was  a  banquet  to  what  I  am  getting  now.  Of  course, 
these  people  are  used  to  this  food  and  they  think  it  fine — 
black-eyed  peas,  split  grain  rice,  hominy  grits  and  gravy  that 
has  never  been  introduced  to  meat,  corn  bread  served  at  every 
meal,  and  oatmeal  and  thin  milk  for  breakfast.  I  have  not 
seen  coffee,  tea,  cocoa  or  milk  to  drink  since  I  have  been  here. 

It  is  all  a  hard  life,  but  there  are  two  young  ladies  from  Iowa, 
one  from  Indiana,  three  from  Chicago,  one  young  man  from 
Wilberforce,  and  one  older  man  that  has  been  here  for  the 
past  eight  years,  all  making  a  big  sacrifice,  so  I  think  I  can 
stick  it  out  and  try  to  make  something  out  of  it.  Professor 
Callender  and  I  have  decided  to  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  together  and  make  the  old  thing  go.  We  both  claim 
to  be  men  and  you  can't  kill  a  man  in  this  kind  of  work  in  a 
year.  We  have  decided  to  try  it  for  a  year  and  see  how  far 
we  can  make  it  go  in  that  time. 

I  am  sending  you  a  small  paper  printed  here  in  our  printing 
shop,  in  the  interest  of  the  school.  I  shall  write  to  you  again 
soon  and  send  some  more  printed  matter. 

My  best  regards  to  all  members  of  the  faculty.  Tell  them 
I  am  now  Professor  Dunlap  of  the  Piney  Woods  Faculty. 

Sincerely  yours, 
George  E.  Dunlap. 

The  Year's  Work  at  Christiansburg. 

At  Christiansburg  Industrial  School,  the  attendance  has 
been  excellent  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  year  was  a  war  year. 
There  were  eighty-five  boys  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
girls,  making  a  total  of  270.  A  much-needed  teacher's  cottage 
has  been  built.  One  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
Christiansburg  is  to  provide  teachers  to  the  many  schools  of 
the  State  of  Virginia.  In  order  that  Christiansburg  graduates 
may  receive  the  proper  State  certificate  an  addition  of  two 
years  to  the  course  has  been  necessary.  By  action  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  these  two  years  have  been  added.  With- 
out such  an  addition  first-class  teachers  could  not  be  turned 
out  and  consequently  the  best  students  are  not  so  likely  to 
attend  Christiansburg  as  some  other  places  where  they  could 
get  a  course  that  would  give  them  a  better  standard. 

Interesting  co-operation  of  the  school  with  the  local  com- 
munity is  shown  by  the  tendering  of  the  new  hospital  building 
to  a  local  hospital  board,  dedicated  "to  health,  both  physical 
and  spiritual,  and  to  inter-racial  co-operation    .    .    .  be- 
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tween  the  white  and  colored  people  of  Southwestern  Virginia, 
and  giving  to  both  an  enviable  opportunity  for  Christian 
service  and  good-will." 

The  following  interesting  quotation  is  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Christiansburg  farm. 

"It  is  especially  gratifying  to  note  that  the  farm  realized 
last  year  a  net  gain  of  $720.39,  after  deducting  the  salary  of 
the  Farm  Manager  and  the  cash  value  of  all  the  student  labor 
put  on  it.  It  furnished  47  per  cent,  of  the  supplies  used  by 
the  Boarding  Department,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
it  supported  more  than  47  people,  because  more  than  100 
people  were  fed  during  the  year.  Achieving  this  result  has 
been  a  wonderful  object  lesson  to  farmers  in  this  section.  A 
few  years  ago  this  farm  did  not  produce  enough  to  justify  the 
labor  spent  on  it.  Fifteen  bushels  of  corn  and  six  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  were  the  yield.  In  marked  contrast  to  this 
was  the  yield  of  70  bushels  of  corn,  and  nearly  24  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  the  results  of  the  last  year's  crops.  When  we 
first  started  farming,  here,  we  were  subjected  to  not  a  little 
ridicule  because  of  our  "book  farming"  methods.  Many 
times  we  were  admonished  to  'do  'way  wid  dem  culti'vators, 
and  go  back  to  de  ol'  "bull  tongue"  if  you  spects  to  raise  a 
crop  in  dis  country.'  We  were  gravely  assured  that  we 
ploughed  too  deep  in  turning  the  land,  and  did  not  plow  deep 
enough  when  cultivating  the  crop.  It  was  the  general  practice 
to  turn  from  4  to  6  inches  of  sod,  scratch  it  over  once  with  a 
harrow  and  plant  the  corn,  then  to  cultivate  it  with  the 
famous  double  '  bull  tongue' — a  plow  with  a  double  stock  on 
which  was  fitted  two  points  not  wider  than  the  tongue  of  the 
animal  after  which  they  were  named.  The  corn  was  cultivated 
with  these  as  deep  as  the  plow  could  be  made  to  go  into  the 
ground,  and  as  close  as  the  man  could  bring  it  without  up- 
rooting the  corn,  the  aim  being  to  'break  off  the  roots,  so 
they  could  get  a  new  growth.'  Much  amusement  was  afforded 
when  we  introduced  the  Allen  Cultivator,  and  plowed  shallow 
instead  of  deep  and  did  not '  break  the  roots'  of  the  corn.  But 
we  persisted  in  the  'book  farming'  methods,  of  turning  deep 
and  cultivating  shallow,  rotating  crops,  turning  under  green 
manures,  frequent  cultivation,  and  have  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  our  erstwhile  advisers  come  to  us  for  advice.  Now 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  white  and  colored  farmers  going  over 
the  fields  with  our  Farm  Manager  asking  questions  as  to  his 
methods,  and  it  seems  that  what  is  sought  now  is  not  to  give 
advice,  but  to  get  information.  We  find  24  bushels  of  wheat 
and  70  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  to  be  the  best  argument  we 
can  make  for  'book  farming'  methods  in  a  country  where  the 
average  for  those  crops  is  14  and  26  bushels  per  acre,  respective- 
ly." 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Negro. 

Not  since  the  abolition  of  chattel  slavery,  says  the  New 
York  Age,  a  leading  Negro  weekly,  has  any  step  been  taken 
toward  the  industrial  freedom  of  the  race  so  important  as 
that  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  when  it  voted  to 
open  its  doors  unconditionally  to  the  Negro. 

This  is  the  way  that  the  colored  people  feel  about  it.  Fred 
R.  Moore,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Age,  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"The  exodus  of  Italians  and  other  Southern  Europeans  from 
the  United  States,  the  imminent  restriction  of  immigration  bv 
Congress  and  the  great  need  of  labor  during  the  reconstruction 
period  have  combined  to  bring  about  this  action. 

"With  the  large  influx  of  colored  labor  into  the  Northern 
States  during  the  last  three  years,  there  was  danger  to  the 
Federation  of  Labor  from  colored  strike  breakers.  This  danger 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Federation,  and  was  one  of  the 
impelling  causes  leading  to  the  Federation's  action.  With 
equal  opportunity  and  equal  wages,  and  membership  in  the 
Federation,  the  colored  man  will  not  lend  himself  to  strike 
breaking." 

The  resolution  was  pleaded  for  by  colored  delegates  to  the 
Federation  of  Labor  Convention  in  Atlantic  City,  and  was 
adopted  with  only  one  opposing  vote. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

Selections  from  a  speech  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  to  the  Friends' 
League  of  Nations  Association. 

.  .  .  The  economic  condition  in  Europe  it  is  safe  to  say 
has  never  been  exceeded  in  seriousness  in  the  history  of  that 
quarter  of  the  world.  I  am  not  going  to-night  to  develop  that 
observation,  beyond  saying  this,  that  we  see  in  Europe  the 
widespread  destruction  of  capital  and  the  consequent  collapse 
in  many  countries  altogether,  and  in  many  more  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  of  credit,  and  I  should  wish  these  people 
who  are  accustomed  to  regard  capital  as  a  mere  burden  on 
industry  to  turn  their  serious  attention  to  the  consequences 
of  the  destruction  of  capital  which  has  taken  place  in  Europe. 

.  .  .  If  there  is  to  be  an  economic  revival  everyone  must 
realize  that  for  years  to  come,  every  one  of  us  in  this  room, 
and  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe,  must  be  content  to  live 
a  harder  and  more  strenuous  life  than  we  have  lived  in  the  past. 

.  .  .  Well,  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  born.  And 
I  think  we  may  say  that  it  is  a  healthy  infant.  That  is  a  great 
thing.  It  is  a  falsification  of  many  prophecies  that  were  com- 
mon a  few  months  ago.  It  was  said,  I  remember  it  being 
said  to  me  very  often  before  the  end  of  the  war,  "Oh!  people 
are  talking  about  the  League  of  Nations  now,  but  when  the 
war  comes  to  an  end  they  will  forget  all  about  that,  and  no 
one  really  cares  about  it.  No  one  wishes  really  for  it  to  come 
to  pass."  I  believe  that  was  and  is  a  profound  mistake.  I 
believe  that  the  League  of  Nations  has  at  the  back  of  it  the 
support  and  even  the  enthusiasm  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe.  As  for  those  critics,  well  I  had  some  ex- 
perience of  what  may  perhaps  be  called,  without  offence,  the 
'  bureaucratic  attitude  in  such  matters.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
our  own  Civil  Service  particularly,  for  I  am  one  of  those  who 
have  a  profound  and  unstinted  admiration  for  the  British  Civil 
Service;  but,  speaking  generally,  when  the  bureaucratic  mind 
views  a  new  idea  it  usually  begins  by  saying  it  is  useless,  that 
nothing  really  can  be  done  to  improve  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  that  you  are  wasting  your  time.  If  you  persist, 
the  next  stage  of  his  mental  development  is  to  declare  that  it 
is  dangerous,  that  it  is  going  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the 
Empire  and  destroy  the  organization  of  Government.  The 
third  stage — if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  through  these 
two — is  to  find  that  he  believes  your  idea  is  extremely  alive. 
He  becomes  a  warm  supporter  and  does  everything  he  can  to 
assist,  and  the  fourth  stage  is  that  he  assures  you  that  it  was 
his  idea  all  along,  and  that  it  has  become  an  indigenous  and 
inevitable  part  of  the  machinery  of  Government.  Well,  1 
think  we  have  got  through  to  a  very  large  extent  the  first  two 
stages.  I  noticed  during  the  time  I  was  in  Paris  a  great  move- 
ment, and  many  of  those  who  began  it  and  thought  the  idea 
at  the  best  a  piece  of  idealistic  folly  are  now  beginning  to  see 
that  without  the  League  of  Nations  the  Treaty  of  Peace  can- 
not work  at  all. 

.  .  .  At  the  end  of  this  war,  unless  human  beings  are 
really  mad,  there  will  have  grown  up — there  have  grown  up — 
such  a  hatred  and  repulsion  for  war  as  will  compel  all  nations 
to  limit  their  armaments  to  the  utmost  possible  degree,  and 
there  is  besides  the  other  cogent  argument  that  very  few  of 
them  will  be  able  to  pay  for  large  armaments  even  if  they 
wish  to  have  them.  I  am  hopeful  therefore  that  the  disarma- 
ment proposals  will  succeed,  but  here  again,  and  this  is  what 
I  wish  to  enforce  at  every  stage  of  my  argument  to-night,  all 
depends  on  the  support  and  the  spirit  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  for  you  to  see  that  in  this  country,  at  any  rate, 
that  support  and  spirit  are  of  the  right  kind. 

.  .  .  Here  we  come  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
League — namely,  that  Peace  is  more  important,  the  preserva- 
tion of  Peace  is  more  important  than  the  satisfaction  of  any 
national  ambition  or  aspiration.  That  is  fundamental  to  the 
League — fundamental  to  any  conception  of  any  League.  You 
must  say  that.  You  cannot  say  less.  You  must  say  to  every 
nation,  to  the  Government  of  every  nation,  "Before  you  go 
to  war  you  must  take  care  that  you  have  exhausted  every 
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possible  means  of  keeping  the  peace."  I  know  it  is  said  that 
that  imposes  a  great  responsibility  upon  each  nation — if  they 
are  there  to  say  that  no  aggressive  warfare  shall  take  place 
until,  as  I  have  said,  every  possible  means  has  been  taken  to 
avoid  it.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  what  war  really  means  will  really  hesitate 
to  take  upon  their  nation  that,  or  even  any  greater  responsibili- 
ty, to  avoid  war  in  the  future.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  that 
what  converted  him  to  the  League  of  Nations  was  his  presence 
at  the  battle  of  Verdun;  and  when  he  saw  the  destruction  and 
the  horror  of  what  a  modern  battle  was,  he  said  that  something 
must  be  done  to  prevent  this  taking  place  in  the  future.  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  these  critics,  whether  they  be  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other,  who  argue  meticulously  about 
the  amount  of  responsibility  that  the  League  casts  upon  their 
country  would  do  well  to  consider  the  terrible  evils  that  the 
League  is  called  into  existence  to  extirpate. 

.  .  .  Now,  if  you  look  beneath  the  criticisms  of  those 
critics  who  say  that  we  have  done  too  much,  to  what  is  really 
moving  their  minds,  I  really  believe  that  quite  unconsciously 
to  themselves  they  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  system 
that  can  possibly  work,  that  does  not  rely  exclusively  on  force. 
It  is  the  old  controversy — age  long  and  worldwide — between 
those  who  believe  that  force,  physical  force,  is  the  only  motive 
that  really  has  any  effect  on  men,  and  those  who  believe  the 
exact  contrary,  that  physical  force  is  one  of  the  least  powerful 
motives  with  mankind.  It  is  the  old  controversy  between 
might  and  right — the  old  controversy  between  the  material 
and  the  spiritual,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  amazing  that  such  a 
controversy  should  still  persist.  For,  after  all,  let  anyone 
examine  his  own  life.  How  many  of  his  actions  are  dictated 
by  fear  of  physical  punishment?  Very  few.  How  many, 
even  of  the  actions  of  those  parts  of  our  organization  which  are 
naturally  associated  with  force  really  depend  on  force?  When 
the  policeman  holds  up  the  traffic  to  let  the  baby  cross  the 
road,  do  you  imagine  that  every  one  of  the  coachmen  and 
drivers  who  stop  their  vehicles  do  so  merely  because  they  are 
afraid  of  being  sent  to  prison?  Of  course  not.  They  stop 
their  vehicles  because  they  recognize  that  the  policeman  rep- 
resents the  public  opinion  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  and 
because  they  bow,  as  every  civilized  human  being  bows,  to 
the  public  opinion  of  his  time.  You  can  multiply  examples  of 
that.  You  can  show  over  and  over  again  that  where  force  has 
opposed  itself  to  public  opinion,  to  conscience,  to  any  of  the 
higher  motives  of  mankind,  it  has  always  been  ineffective. 
To  my  mind  it  is  only  because  people  are  dazzled  with  the 
glamor  and  with  the  splendor  of  military  action,  magnificent 
as  it  is,  that  they  fail  to  see  that,  powerful  and  glorious  as  it  is, 
in  many  respects,  it  is  among-the  weakest  of  the  forces  of  man- 
kind. 

.  .  .  We  have  many  tasks  thrown  upon  us,  even  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  League's  life.  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  I  am 
sure  that  it  has  got  to  live  by  work,  and  the  sooner  it  begins 
to  work  the  better  1  shall  be  pleased.  How  foolish  were  those 
critics,  if  they  were  not  indeed  excessively  cunning,  who  com- 
plained that  the  League  had  been  made  a  part  of  the  Treaty. 
The  Treaty  could  not  have  worked  for  an  hour  without  the 
League  having  been  brought  into  existence.  I  am  identifying 
this  audience  with  the  League  itself.  One  of  the  first  acts 
must  be  to  set  up  a  court  of  international  justice — a  very  im- 
portant matter  and  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  That  must  be 
dealt  with  at  the  very  outset  of  the  League's  career.  Then 
it  has  got  to  do  the  great  task  of  disarmament — a  task  which 
will  certainly  test  its  mettle  and  show  whether  it  is  an  instru- 
ment which  can  be  used  for  the  good  of  mankind.  What  I 
say  to  you  is  this.  It  is  your  duty  to  keep  the  Governments 
of  the  world  up  to  the  task  that  is  thrown  upon  them  by  the 
League. 

This  experiment  is  a  great  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind. That  is  the  principle  on  which  it  rests,  and  it  is  an 
appeal  to  conscience  that  must  be  instructed  and  enlightened 
so  that  it  may  act  properly  in  questions  of  extreme  doubt  and 
difficulty.    Foreign  politics  can  no  longer  be  left  exclusively 


in  the  hands  of  statesmen  and  diplomatists.  They  are  too 
vital  to  every  man  and  woman  of  the  populations  of  the  world 
now-a-days  for  them  to  disinterest  themselves  in  the  settlement 
of  the  great  questions  which  foreign  politics  bring  before  them. 
After  all,  if  the  statesman  makes  a  mistake,  if  he  lets  his 
country  into  war,  it  is  not  only  he  who  suffers,  it  is  every  man, 
woman  and  child  of  his  country.  I  know  that  there  are 
difficulties  in  a  democracy  taking  a  really  intelligent  part  in 
so  complicated  a  subject,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  this  task, 
difficult  though  it  be,  should  not  be  attempted.  Quite  true, 
they  must  act  through  their  agents,  diplomatic  and  ministerial; 
quite  true,  they  will  be  wise  to  give  these  agents  a  large  amount 
of  discretion.  They  must  be  prepared  to  trust  them  and  to 
support  them,  provided  they  carry  out  the  general  lines  of  the 
policy  they  desire,  but  behind  them,  to  give  them  strength  and 
to  secure  their  righteous  action,  there  must  stand  a  people 
inspired  by  justice  and  determined  upon  peace. 


 CHILDREN'S  CORNER.  

Great  Words  in  the  Air  To-day — Reconstruction. — 
A  Happy  New  Year  to  you  all!  A  New  Year  is  a  splendid 
new  beginning.  But  there  is  an  even  bigger  new  thing  that 
people  are  talking  about,  now  that  fighting  has  stopped  and 
Peace  is  coming  near,  and  that  is  a  New  World.  For  when 
people  talk  of  "Reconstruction"  they  really  mean  "Building 
a  New  World." 

Have  you  noticed  how,  ever  since  war  began  four  years 
ago,  the  same  words  have  come  again  and  again  into  grown- 
up talk?  You  might  make  a  list  of  them — Patriotism,  Force, 
Conscience,  Sacrifice,  Honor,  National  Service,  Righteousness, 
Reconstruction,  and  so  on.  We  children  need  to  understand 
them,  and  all  that  they  mean  for  us,  and  what  Jesus  Christ 
thought  about  them.  We  are  going  to  think  of  one  big  thought 
each  month,  and  for  this  time  it  is  Reconstruction  or  Building 
a  New  World. 

Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  newness.  One  means  "  another 
of  the  same  sort  only  perhaps  a  little  bigger,"  as  when  you 
have  to  get  the  next  size  in  caps  or  boots.  Some  people  really 
want  the  New  World  to  be  new  in  that  sense,  a  little  stronger 
and  richer,  but  much  the  same  as  before.  And  the  other  kind 
means  "  quite  different  and  better,"  as  when  you  get  a  school 
cap  for  the  first  time,  because  you  are  going  to  a  great  school 
and  will  be  wearing  its  crest  and  motto  to  show  that  you  belong 
to  it  and  are  proud  of  it.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  newness 
we  are  thinking  of  here  for  the  world. 

You  know,  when  you  listen  for  long  to  grown-up  talk  how 
dull  some  of  it  seems,  especially  when  they  are  using  what  the 
grammar-books  call  "abstract  nouns."  Children  like  ad- 
ventures and  fairy  tales,  and  exciting  things  happening,  and 
pretending,  and  imagining.  That  is,  we  like  to  slip  away 
from  this  world  where  people  suffer  and  are  poor,  and  where 
there  is  misery,  and  ugliness,  and  hurting,  and  not  a  fair  chance 
for  many,  into  a  nice  world  that  we  can  make  up  for  ourselves, 
just  as  we  want  it.  Of  course,  in  our  world,  there  is  happiness 
for  all,  and  plenty  to  eat,  and  nice  homes  and  gardens  and  the 
seaside  for  everybody,  and  lots  of  time  to  do  things,  and  nobody 
left  out  in  the  cold.  And  that  is  much  more  what  Jesus 
meant  this  world  to  be  like. 

Now  suppose  you  dreamed  that  a  wise  magician  came  along, 
and  said:  "You  needn't  only  imagine  your  kind  of  world; 
you  can  start  making  it.  Begin  now,  for  it  may  take  a  long 
time.  But  here  is  the  plan,  and  here  are  the  bricks.  .  .  ." 
And  then  you  woke  up.  And  how  you  wished  you  had  dreamed 
yourself  a  little  further  into  the  plan! 

For  it  is  clear  that  for  building  a  new  world  you  need  two 
things.  First,  someone  must  have  a  plan.  When  you  act 
charades,  someone  must  be  the  leader  and  have  a  good  idea. 
And,  second,  when  the  plan  is  there,  every  one  must  play  up 
to  it.  When  you're  playing  "shipwreck,"  if  the  hearth-rug 
is  the  raft,  and  the  carpet  is  the  raging  sea,  you  can't  have  one 
person  walking  off  on  to  it  as  if  it  were  dry  land.  It  spoils 
the  game,  whenever  you  don't  play  up  to  the  Plan. 
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Well,  Jesus  Christ  has  made  a  plan  for  the  New  World. 
And  what  we  have  to  do  is  first  to  find  it  out  and  then  to  follow 
it.  He  talked  for  a  long  time  to  a  man  who  came  to  see  Him 
by  night  about  the  quite  new  start  needed  in  the  plan.  He 
called  His  New  World  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  He  has 
told  us  a  good  deal  about  it,  for  instance,  in  St.  Matthew  v,  and 
He  has  left  more  for  us  to  find  out  for  ourselves.  You  can't 
make  it  true  unless  you  believe  it  is  there,  as  wonderful  as 
fairyland,  only  Real.  Children  can  often  see  it  easiest:  Jesus 
said  something  like  that.  And  all  the  children  in  the  world, 
from  every  nation,  are  needed  to  build  it  here.  The  only 
way  is  to  count  on  its  being  real,  and  talk  its  language,  and 
obey  its  laws.  There  aren't  very  many.  Jesus  really  only 
gave  His  disciples  one  "new  commandment."  But  if  we  play 
up  to  that  law,  it  will  make  it  possible  for  Him  to  change  the 
whole  world.  Isn't  that  worth  trying? — Lilian  Stevenson, 
in  The  Venturer. 


GLIMPSES  OF  LIFE  IN  FRANCE. 

(Concluded  from  page  19.) 

The  sky,  or  what  I  can  see  of  it  from  my  seat,  is  covered 
north  and  south  with  black,  scudding  clouds,  and  our  shack 
is  springing  many  a  leak  under  the  constant  gusts  of  wind 
that  hurtle  by.  The  curtains  at  each  window  blow  and  sway, 
little  unexpected  puffs  come  down  the  hole  cut  for  the  stove 
pipe  and  the  dust  on  the  floor  now  and  then  takes  wings  to 
itself  and  scurries  off  into  the  corners.  Indeed,  it  is  more  like 
a  ship  than  a  shack,  for  all  the  doors  creak,  the  windows  com- 
plain and  if  you  listen  closely  enough  you  can  hear  the  waves 
beating  along  the  shore. 

Our  guest  house  idea  seems  to  be  working  out  of  itself — 
H.  H.  spent  from  First-day  to  Fifth-day  resting  and  recuperat- 
ing in  our  caravan;  T.  R.  makes  this  a  half-way  house  on  his 
way  to  work  with  the  bees  of  the  Argonne;  an  English  couple 
asked  if  they  might  spend  the  week-end  here;  another  pair 
want  to  honeymoon  here  for  a  day  or  two;  H.  B.  is  expected 
as  soon  as  he  is  released  from  a  diphtheria  quarantine;  Sam 
is  always  free  of  the  house  and  so  it  goes.  To-day  we  had  a 
lad,  J.  S.,  from  Ohio  for  lunch,  and  heard  from  him  the  latest 
reports  of  home,  as  he  has  only  been  over  here  six  weeks.  The 
new  element  is  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  us,  as  they  come 
direct  to  the  Grange  and  go  on  from  there  to  the  equipes 
farther  north.  La  Grange  is  always  full  to  overflowing — S. 
said  that  a  brand  new  dining-room  had  just  been  erected  that 
would  hold  one  hundred  and  twenty  at  once,  and  already  the 
late  comers  had  to  wait  for  a  second  table  or  go  hungry,  so 
full  are  they.  Besides  this,  all  the  little  equipes  are  packed 
and  still  the  men  come,  so  there  is  apparently  no  slack  in  the 
work  as  yet.    .    .  . 

Another  fickle  day  has  slipped  into  night.  Just  as  I  finished 
my  last  pages,  preparatory  to  beginning  supper,  the  door  was 
opened  and  who  should  come  in  but  Sam,  draped  in  a 
voluminous  slicker  and  sou'wester,  having  walked  all  the 
way  from  Dombasle  after  dinner.  Of  course,  he  was  warmly 
welcomed  and  he  sat  him  down  and  consumed  a  can  of  sardines 
and  a  huge  chunk  of  bread.  He  was  much  more  restful  this 
time  and  was  content  to  sit  and  talk  beside  the  fire,  while  the 
rain  and  snow  fell  outside  and  the  wind  howled  through  the 
cracks.  His  work  seems  to  be  holding  his  interest  and  he 
gets,  apparently,  much  amusement  from  his  co-workers  and 
surroundings. 

To-night  the  snow  has  stopped  falling,  Sam  has  left  on 
his  way  home  and  the  world  is  clothed  in  a  lovely  white 
mantle,  which  the  last  rays  of  sun  tinged  rosily  in  good  night. 
.  .  .  To-morrow  brings  the  end  of  the  first  month  of 
Spring  and  leaves  us  one-and-a-half  months  more  at  Evres. 

Right  under  my  nose  is  a  vase  full  of  sweet  violets  picked 
this  afternoon  by  four  of  the  cutest  little  girls  in  the  village — 
Charlotte  and  Madeleine  Caillet  and  Madeleine  and  Marie 
Louise  Paul — charmers  with  smoothly  braided  locks,  pink 
checks  and  blue  eyes  set  off  to  perfection  by  the  prim  black 
"tablier"  (apron)  that  all  the  children  in  France  wear  over 
their  clothes. 


All  week  H.  and  I  have  been  working  like  Trojans  on  a 
" tripoteuse"  (horse  thresher),  getting  it  in  marching  trim  for 
the  lucky  Frenchy  from  Villottee  who  has  snapped  it  up  for 
some  300  francs.  Never  before  have  I  gotten  my  hands  so 
greasy — a  fact  which  delights  my  good  spouse,  who  glories  in 
his  horny  hands  of  toil!  So,  all  day  long,  we  would  work 
away,  H.  making  new  treads  and  repairing  sideboards,  while 
I  unscrewed  bolts  and  then  screwed  up  many  more.  'Tis  an 
ideal  existence,  this  of  working  in  the  sunshine.  When  you 
feel  hungry,  it  takes  little  time  to  beat  up  an  omelet  or  some- 
thing else  easily  absorbed,  and  back  to  work  again,  with  the 
frequent  visits  of  passers-by  to  break  the  calm  current  of 
argument — and  so  on  till  6.30,  7.00  or  8.00  p.  m.,  when  we 
call  a  halt — eat  a  hearty  meal  around  the  fire  and  skip  to  bed, 
well  tuckered  out.  This  is  the  way  we  live  when  H.  and  I 
are  alone — as  soon  as  G.  comes  home,  I  needs  must  pay  more 
attention  to  my  cooking  and  the  duet  is  broken. 

Evres'  reputation  as  a  rest  house  is  growing — just  now  we 
have  H.  B.  here  for  a  week  or  two  before  he  goes  back  to  Dole. 
Last  night  after  his  arrival  and  as  we  were  sitting  at  supper, 
Aimee  Dubois  (the  chap  who  has  bought  the  thresher)  came 
to  take  away  his  possession.  Of  course,  all  of  us  must  needs 
rush  out  to  watch  its  departure — such  small  incidents  make 
up  our  lives — and  cheer  on  Aimee,  who,  much  excited,  chatter- 
ed like  a  magpie  and  danced  about  till  Sam  declared  he  was 
feeble-minded.  Finally,  the  three  weary  old  nags  were  hooked 
up  tandem  and  the  bus  got  under  way  with  many  "yaw 
hawings"  and  bellowings  from  Aimee  and  loud  cheers  from 
us,  and  so  the  procession  wound  down  the  Rue  de  Juifs  and 
round  the  corner  with  Pierre  and  Lucille,  aged  six  and  four- 
and-a-half,  valiantly  pushing  behind.    .    .  . 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  of  the  reward  that  was  meted 
out  to  us  by  the  happy  Aimee  and  his  wife,  last  Fourth-day 
night.  The  old  lad,  himself,  came  down  to  invite  us  with 
many  winks,  nods,  and  smacking  of  the  lips  to  a  little  "some- 
thing" that  his  wife  would  get  ready,  and  "remember!"  he 
wound  up,  "don't  eat  too  much  supper — leave  a  little  space!" 
This  we  promised  and  straightaway  forgot — so  after  a  very 
satisfying  meal  we  walked  up  the  road  about  7.30  and  knocking 
at  the  door  found  M.  and  Madame,  Genevieve,  Pierre  and 
Lucille  all  tucking  away  the  remnants  of  a  very  ample  first 
course.  The  end  of  the  table  was  cleared  for  us,  while  Madame 
busied  herself  with  mysterious  goings-on  at  the  stove.  First 
came  a  huge  "Galette,"  or  thin  custard  pie,  of  which  we  each 
had  an  enormous  slice.  Then,  when  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
a  bit  choky,  on  came  a  great  platter  of  fried  batter  puffs,  very 
light  and  very  rich.  (Madame  Aimee,  we  learned  later,  had 
been  a  cook  in  some  big  chateau  near  Verdun,  so  she  knew 
all  the  tricks  of  the  trade.)  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short 
— we  ate,  and  we  ate,  and  then  we  drank  very  strong  tea  and 
ate  again  and  still  the  plate  remained  piled  high  and  still 
Madame  pressed  us  to  help  ourselves — "eat  some  more,  do!" 
Finally,  we  tore  ourselves  away,  leaving  flower-like  four-year 
old  Lucille  still  solemnly  munching  and  drinking  glasses  of 
deadly  black  tea.  Do  you  wonder  that  the  French  are  so 
hard  to  "down,"  when  children  of  such  a  tender  age  can  handle 
situations  of  this  sort  with  such  consummate  skill. — I  don't! 
Suffice  it  to  say,  we  Yanks  are  made  of  weaker  stuff.    .    .  . 

The  day  has  been  one  of  those  lovely,  dreamy  Spring- 
feverish  ones,  when  you  just  want  to  sit  in  the  sun  and  soak 
and  forget  the  months  of  cold,  damp  weather  that  has  held 
France  in  its  grip  for  so  very  long.  We  all  walked  out  back 
of  the  village  to  a  hill-top  where  we  lay  on  the  grass  and  looked 
out  over  the  red  roofs,  the  ruins,  and  the  freshly  plowed  fields, 
and  talked  on  and  on  for  nearly  three  hours.  Such  days  do 
one  piles  of  good,  1  know,  even  though  achy  bones  may  follow 
to-morrow. 

K.  M.  E. 


Love  is  the  fusing  element  of  all  life;  the  tremulous,  softly 
defined  horizon-line  that  at  once  separates  and  unites  the 
spheres,  terminating  our  human  vision ;  the  trysting-place  where 
earth  and  heaven  meet. — Lucy  Larcom. 
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Great  Famine  in  India — An  Appeal. 
India  is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  famine  and  looks  to  America  for  help. 
A  strong  appeal  has  been  drawn  up  by  missionaries  from  India  who  say 
that  they  have  never  known  such  great  distress.  Six  million  deaths  from 
influenza  have  left  hundreds  of  thousands  of  orphans.  The  demand  for 
shipping  has  hitherto  prevented  the  importation  of  grain,  and  now  that 
it  is  coming  in  the  price  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people.  Drought  has 
caused  an  almost  complete  failure  of  the  crops.  One  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  will  supply  an  adult  with  food  for  a  month.  Three  dollars  will 
provide  an  ordinary  garment  for  a  man  or  woman.  These  costs  are  many 
times  as  much  as  in  normal  times.  The  Friends'  Service  Committee  will 
act  as  a  recipient  of  funds  for  relief  in  India  and  forward  them  to  the 
proper  agencies.  Make  all  checks  payable  to  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Treas- 
urer. 


In  the  issue  of  first  week  of  Seventh  Month  there  appeared  under  the 
items  from  the  field  the  statement  that  there  were  355  workers  in  the 
field.  Please  make  notice  of  the  correction  to  this  statement.  It  should 
read  "There  were  555  workers  in  the  field." 

H.  H.  B. 


Our  Peace  Treaty. 

"I  come  to  bring  not  peace  but  a  sword."  In  order  that  Christ's 
sayings  should  be  consistent  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  many  of  them  what 
we  sometimes  call  a  "spiritual"  interpretation.  We  believe  in  Baptism, 
but  in  a  spiritual  Baptism.  We  believe  in  communion,  but  in  a  spiritual 
communion.  We  believe  in  War,  but  in  a  spiritual  War  waged  with 
spiritual  weapons. 

Our  position  is  not  then  merely  negative.  To  emphasize  what  we  do 
not  believe  is  to  provide  a  good  brake,  but  to  emphasize  what  we  do  be- 
lieve is  to  provide  a  good  engine.  This  positive  spiritual  interpretation 
is  a  real  motive  force  to  accomplish  definite  concrete  actions.  To  "spirit- 
ualize" a  conception  is  not  to  evaporate  it  into  words  or  emotions.  Our 
war  means  real  sacrifice  and  real  suffering.  Love  is  spiritual,  but  we 
express  it  by  building  a  material  village  in  France.  If  thereby  the  in- 
habitants of  that  village  learn  our  message  of  love  then  we  have  built  a 
spiritual  village  also,  "a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens."  • 

Are  we  ready  then  to  declare  pear;e  now.  There  are  many  signs  that 
the  fire  on  our  altar  of  sacrifice  is  burning  lower.  The  war  waged  by  our 
Unit  in  France  against  destruction  and  hate  is  but  an  episode  in  the  long 
struggle  for  the  Kingdom.  To  declare  peace  now  would  convict  us  of 
insincerity  in  that  which  we  have  done  already.  We  did  these  things, 
we  believe,  because  there  was  a  need  and  we  could  do  something  to  meet 
it.  As  long  as  the  need  exists  then  we  are  bound  to  continue  our  work. 
To  declare  peace  now  and  withdraw  from  the  field  at  the  very  time  when 
the  world  seems  bankrupt  of  moral  leadership  and  more  determined  than 
ever  to  put  its  trust  in  force  would  be  merely  an  acknowledgment  of 
defeat.  Our  little  army  may  withdraw  from  France  but  we  must  keep 
our  forces  somewhere  in  the  field. 

H.  H.  B. 


Plans  for  Serbian  Mission  Nearly  Completed. 

The  Serbian  Mission  will  sail  as  soon  as  passage  can  be  obtained,  which 
will  probably  be  toward  the  end  of  the  present  month.  It  will  go  direct 
to  Saloniki  and  from  there  proceed  to  the  district  southwest  of  Nish, 
which  has  been  assigned  by  the  Serbian  Government.  This  First  Mission 
will  largely  have  as  its  purpose  an  investigation  of  the  field,  and  additional 
workers  and  supplies  will  be  sent  over  if  it  is  found  that  sufficient  need 
and  opportunity  exist. 

Relief  will  be  administered  principally  along  agricultural  and  medical 
lines. 

Among  the  supplies  to  be  taken  are  grain  drills,  plows,  harrows,  seeders, 
metal  granaries,  pumps,  mowers,  farm  wagons,  horse-shoeing  outfit, 
saddles,  carts,  harness,  etc.  With  these  it  is  hoped  that  scientific  Ameri- 
can farming  can  be  demonstrated.  In  addition  there  is  a  supply  of  shoes 
and  soap  and  thirty  boxes  which  contain  5000  garments. 


The  personnel  as  at  present  determined  consists  of  Alvin  E.  Wildman, 
Selma,  Ohio;  Lawrence  Lippincott,  Riverton,  N.  J.;  Philip  Furnas, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Andrew  Pearson,  Swarthmore;  Ellwood  Thomasson, 
Springville,  Iowa;  Cecil  Cloud,  Ivor,  Va.;  Arthur  Rawson,  Lincoln,  Va.; 
Samuel  Elliot  and  wife,  Pittsburgh;  Loretta  Rush,  Fairmount,  Ind.;  and 
a  doctor  who  has  not  yet  been  chosen. 


Walter  E.  Wildman  thus  writes  from  Roumania: — ■ 
"It  is  a  tiring,  endless  job,  this  thing  of  helping  the  war  victims — 
refugees,  widows,  orphans,  cripples  and  poor  peasants,  who  are  practically 
destitute  as  a  result  of  the  war.  You  are  always  giving,  giving,  giving 
as  judiciously  and  conscientiously  as  possible  and  are  never  able  to  com- 
pletely satisfy  people.  What  you  give  in  the  food  line  lasts  just  so  long 
a  time  and  then  you  must  begin  all  over  again,  and  on  top  of  it  all  the 
quantity  you  have  at  your  disposal  is  a  mite  in  comparison  to  the  stupen- 
dous general  needs  of  the  thousands  who  have  neither  funds  nor  credit 
with  which  to  secure  the  simple  prime  necessities  of  life,  all  of  which  are 
extremely  dear. 

"Seeds,  farm  tools  and  machinery  and  traction  power  are  lacking  every- 
where, and  I  believe  the  Dobrudga  is  suffering  the  most  in  this  respect. 
It  is  the  most  desolate,  once  prosperous  country  I  have  yet  seen.  With 
the  larger  part  of  her  able-bodied  manhood  still  mobilized,  Roumania  is 
struggling  to  maintain  herself.  I  believe  this  year's  harvest  will  be  a 
good  one,  but  not  very  large,  since  so  little  of  the  land  is  under  cultiva- 
tion." 


The  Right  Spirit. 

The  following  paragraph  is  selected  from  a  letter  written  by  a  worker 
to  his  home,  because  it  shows  the  spirit  now  prevalent  "over  there." 

"When  you  consider  that  it  would  cost  at  least  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  to  send  me  home  and  equip  and  send  another  man  in  my  place 
and  that  every  change  made  would  rob  the  people  we  are  trying  to  help 
of  that  much,  and  $400  would  go  a  long  way  when  one  has  neither  any 
place  to  go  nor  anything  to  take  if  they  did.  So  I,  of  course,  feel  it  my 
duty  and  am  therefore  glad  to  stay,  as  long  as  I  am  not  by  so  doing  depriv- 
ing anyone  else,  and  men  are  needed  here  and  possibly  later  in  other 
countries. 

"As  thee  says,  our  stand  against  war  has  not  yet  convinced  the  world, 
but  there  are  those  of  us  over  here  and  many  more  at  home  that  are  so 
thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  a  'better  way,'  that  we  are  by  no 
means  ready  to  give  up  yet." 


Russians  Contribute. 

The  following  translation  of  a  letter  written  in  Russian  explains  itself : 
Dear  Brothers: — I  repeat  the  good-will  of  our  teacher  Jesus  Christ. 
Let  us  see  the  general  outlook  of  all  the  members  of  the  Quakers.  On 
Wednesday  at  the  meeting  of  the  religious  Association  of  the  district  of 
Blaine,  Lake  Sask.,  our  people  opened  their  willing  hearts  and  helping 
hands  to  help,  through  your  Quaker  Committee,  distressed  Russia,  in 
particular,  children  and  women. 
Subscribers: 

Vasil  Sotaroden,  H.  Borisenskoff,  C.  Ketchva, 
Nodoff  U.  Actafooroff ,  U.  Zvitneff ,  N.  Pos- 
sain,  Vas.  A.  Piriverzeff,  each  by  $25.00.  .$175.00 
I.  Piriverzeff  and  F.  Piriverzeff  each  by  $10.00 .  20.00 

Simon  Zvitneff   5.00 

Received  by  anonymous  letter   5.50 


$205.50 

Expenses   6.60 


$198.90 

Ivan  Sokoroukoff  will  send  you  any  help  received  from  those  who 
wish  to  subscribe. 

J.  Sokoroukoff. 


"Let  His  Light  So  Shine." 
The  criticism  that  our  work  is  not  a  "religious"  work  could  be  answered 
by  many  of  the  letters  home  from  the  workers.  Here  is  a  paragraph  from 
one: 

"Always  with  the  hope  that  I  may  be  of  service,  and  always  anxious 
to  further  His  cause,  there  seems  to  have  come  a  great  opportunity  into 
my  life.    For  a  few  months  now  I  have  been  able  to  devote  my  life  to 
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serving,  and  yet  I  miss  the  personal  contact,  the  love  and  sympathy  which 
I  long  to  give  and  have  not  the  opportunity  to  give.  My  work  hereto- 
fore has  been  all  physical,  and  while  I  realize  full  well  that  it  is  necessary, 
I  long  to  help  the  suffering  and  downcast,  personally.  Such  a  work  as 
in  Germany,  where  a  smile  might  save  a  heart,  and  a  kind  or  sympathetic 
word  a  soul,  where  I  could  'let  His  light  so  shine'  in  my  poor  weak  humble 
way  that  His  might  be  the  glory  and  the  profit. 

"So  it  is  no  wonder,  that  when  they  asked  me  if  I  would  be  willing  to 
help  fight  the  typhus  fever  epidemic  in  Poland,  that  I  decided  it  was 
another  great  opportunity,  and  that  it  was  my  place  to  go.  It  was  not 
easy,  however,  and  many  times  I  pondered  and  was  often  driven  to  my 
knees." 


Bkyn  Mawr  Alumnae  Contribute. 

The  Alumna;  Association  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  has  contributed  $1200 
towards  the  support  of  Dr.  Marianna  Taylor.  As  Dr.  Taylor  is  return- 
ing home,  this  money  will  probably  go  towards  the  expenses  of  some 
other  Bryn  Mawr  graduate  in  the  Friends'  Unit. 

Bryn  Mawr  has  set  an  excellent  precedent  for  other  alumni  associations 
to  follow. 


New  York  Committee  Accomplishes  Important  Work. 
The  sewing  and  knitting  section  of  the  joint  New  York  Friends'  Service 
Committee  has  concluded  its  work,  as,  owing  to  altered  conditions,  it 
is  now  better  to  ship  supplies  through  Philadelphia.  This  section  of 
the  joint  committee  has  acted  as  buying  centre  for  34  sewing  groups  in 
both  Yearly  Meetings.  Its  expenditures  during  the  last  year  have 
amounted  to  about  $4500,  and  its  receipts  to  about  $4600. 


Sowing  Seeds  in  France. 
We  get  many  expressions  from  our  workers  which  signify  their  belief 
that  the  methods  of  love  are  more  lasting  than  the  methods  of  force.  Such 
is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  from  the  hospital  at  Brizeaux,  by  R.  B. 
Hampton : — 

"From  where  I  sit  I  can  see  a  seed  sowing  that  surely  will  some  day 
bear  fruit.  One  of  our  workers  just  across  in  the  next  barrack  is  carrying 
an  old  lady  of  eighty-five  years  to  her  cot.  She  fell  and  broke  her  hip. 
You  need  no  description  of  the  discouraging  outlook  for  such  a  person 
in  a  devastated  village,  even  though  she  may  have  a  roof  over  her.  The 
spirit  that  prompts  that  young  man,  on  a  hot  afternoon,  to  smile  a  real 
smile,  that  proves  for  itself  that  it  is  no  mere  grin,  as  he  carefully  carries 
the  old  lady  to  her  bed,  unmindful  of  dirt  and  tangled  hair,  that  spirit 
will  live  longer  than  a  starvation  blockade." 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  following  from  a  letter  under  date  of  Sixth  Month  25th  will  in- 
terest those  who  are  following  our  dear  friend  in  his  religious  prospect. — 
[Eds.] 

S.  S.  Adriatic. 

We  are  nearing  the  end  of  a  beautiful  crossing.  It  was  wonderfully 
calm  ever  since  we  started.  We  were  stopped  by  the  fog  outside  the 
New  York  waters  for  some  thirty  hours,  but  the  rest  of  the  voyage  has 
been  practically  without  incident. 

The  boat  is  very  crowded — mostly  British.  There  are  ten  R.  C. 
priests  in  my  part  of  the  ship,  one  of  them  shares  my  cabin — a  young  man 
with  a  remarkably  pure  face. 

I  have  had  many  welcome  opportunities  on  board  to  scatter  the  seed 
of  Truth,  both  privately  and  in  public.  Two  meetings  were  appointed 
in  the  third  class,  to  which  quite;  a  few  of  the  second  class  came.  Also 
several  t  imes  we  gathered  at  the  request  of  some  to  consider  the  Scrip- 
tures. Last  night  I  endeavored  to  open  up  the  teaching  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  to  some  interested  people,  "the  Righteousness  which  ex- 
ceeds the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,"  because  it  is  of  the 
heart  and  mind,  and  not  outward  merely. 

The  Marconigram  that  peace  has  actually  been  signed  caused  great 
joy  on  board.  There  is  no  feeling — generally  speaking — to  exult  over  a 
fallen  foe,  but  gladness  because  abnormal  conditions  are  likely  soon  to 
pass  away.  May  the  nations  who  have  been  at  war  with  each  other 
learn  wisdom  from  the  past! 

The  openness  in  the  minds  of  so  many  with  whom  I  have  come  in  con- 
tact on  board  confirms  one  in  the  feeling  that  this  is  an  hour  of  opportu- 


nity for  Friends.  The  outside  world  expected  us  to  be  faithful  to  our 
Light,  and  expects  us  now  to  spread  it. 

My  heart  is  with  you  all  in  Philadelphia,  now  my  home. 

M.  I.  Reich. 


Summer  Term  of  the  Woolman  School. — -The  Summer  term  of  Wool- 
man  School  opened  very  auspiciously  the  first  of  the  month  with  sixteen 
students  in  attendance,  two  of  them  being  day  students.  In  addition 
Dr.  O.  Edward  Janney  is  making  the  School  his  headquarters  while  his 
wife  is  attending  classes.    About  half  the  students  are  school  teachers. 

The  program  is  being  carried  out  much  as  it  was  originally  announced, 
but  a  few  changes  have  been  found  necessary.  Henry  J.  Cadbury  was 
unable  to  give  the  course  announced  for  him,  but  it  is  hoped  that  Professor 
Augustus  T.  Murray,  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  may  be  able  to  take  his 
place  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  term  with  a  course  on  the  Life  of  Paul. 


With, the  prospect  of  a  separate  house  for  small  boys  at  Westtown,  this 
item  will  have  interest: 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Commission 
Report  is  the  adoption  of  the  House  system  in  our  boarding  schools.  In 
connection  with  the  crowded  condition  of  Ackworth  School  during  last 
year,  the  Report  for  1918  mentions  the  taking  over  of  a  house  in  School 
Terrace,  and  its  use  as  a  dormitory  for  three  members  of  the  girls'  staff  and 
thirteen  of  the  girls, — a  small  step  toward  the  adoption  of  the  House 
system.  The  School  reports  a  total  of  183  boys  and  144  girls  in  residence. 
Not  long  ago  the  normal  number  of  girls  was  120,  and  the  boys'  side  used 
to  be  full  at  170.— The  Friend  (London). 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  apeoified,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  have  been  received  from  each 
person,  paying  for  Vol.  93. 

Susanna  S.  Kite,  Alice  P.  Roberts,  Margaret  B.  Wiggins,  Lydia  S. 
Hinchman,  Francis  R.  Taylor,  Mary  Bacon  Parke,  Wm.  F.  Wickersham, 
C.  G.  Hoag,  Benjamin  Vail,  D.  Thompson  Mitchell,  H.  Russell  Worthing- 
ton,  Evelina  D.  Caldwell,  Samuel  Forsythe,  Elizabeth  H.  Comly,  Jacob 
R.  Elfreth,  Thomas  C.  Potts,  Elizabeth  M.  Wistar,  Samuel  Morris,  Lloyd 
B.  Jones,  Sarah  D.  Hoopes,  R.  F.  Meloney,  Wm.  W.  Bacon,  Allen  C. 
Thomas,  Lucy  C.  Shehnire,  Mary  E.  Williamson,  Tacy  M.  Bines,  Wm. 
A.  Whittaker,  Henry  Tatum,  James  G.  Biddle,  Joseph  Elkinton,  William 
Biddle,  John  W.  Cadbury,  Mary  S.  Walton,  Mary  W.  Stokes,  Julia  T. 
Hoopes,  Anne  E.  Peirsol,  Norris  G.  Temple,  Henry  D.  Allen,  all  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Alfred  Lowry,  Dallas  Reeve,  Wm.  F.  Overman,  Sarah  S.  Carter, 
Wm.  M.  Winner,  Rebecca  H.  Roberts,  Edwin  Ballinger,  Mary  E.  Hew- 
lings,  Emma  H.  Darnell,  Samuel  P.  Leeds,  Herbert  W.  Jones,  Mark  B. 
Wills,  Katharine  W.  Abbott,  John  R,  Hendrickson,  A.  R.  Sharpless,  Jesse 
Sharpless,  Wm.  C.  Allen,  Joshua  S.  Wills,  all  of  New  Jersey;  Anna  H. 
Chace,  Lois  Anna  Greene,  both  of  Rhode  Island;  Martha  K.  Foster,Emma 

H.  Dobbs,  Annie  F.  D.  Hoag,  Alice  D.  Mitchell,  Mary  E.  Hoag,  Stephen 
W.  Post,  Martha  W.  Post,  aU  of  New  York;  S.  F.  Pearson,  Helen  S.  Mat- 
teson,  Henry  B.  Ward,  all  of  California;  Hannah  G.  Ryder,  Mass.;  El- 
wood  D.  Whinery,  Franklin  J.  Hoag,  Hattie  B.  Hartley,  Sarah  E.  Gal- 
loway, all  of  Ohio;  Mary  H.  Ridgway,  Anton  Tjossem,  both  of  Iowa; 
Lindlcy  E.  Parker,  Edgar  C.  Bye,  both  of  Maryland;  Elizabeth  W.  Gage, 

I.  N.  Macy,  both  of  Kansas,  Sarah  W.  Bryan,  Kentucky;  Agnes  W. 
Brumfeldt,  District  of  Columbia;  Flora  McBane,  Benjamin  S.  Lamb, 
both  of  North  Carolina;  J.  Wistar  Worthington,  Hawaii. 

Remittances  received  after  Second-day  will  not  appear  in  receipts 
until  the  following  week. 

NOTICE. 

Friends  of  Uwchlan  Monthly  Meeting  have  met  with  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  Primary  School  building 
on  the  grounds  adjoining  Downingtown  Meeting-house.  With  present 
prices  double  those  of  former  years,  the  financial  burden  is  more  than 
their  small  membership  can  carry,  and  an  urgent  appeal  for  funds  is 
made  to  those  who  arc  interested  in  the  growth  of  our  Society,  in  the 
line  of  education.  The  highest  authorities  have  been  consulted  in  plan- 
ning the  school  building,  the  plan  has  also  been  endorsed  by  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education.  Anna  F.  Gifford,  a  primary  teacher  of 
experience,  and  one  versed  in  Columbia  methods,  has  been  appointed  as 
teacher,  and  an  eager  little  group  of  about  a  dozen  children  is  ready  for 
opening  day.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Ellis  T.  Brown,  Jr.,  Treasur- 
er, East  Downingtown,  Pa. 


Seventh  Month  17, 1919. 
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Your  Vacation 
Glasses 

Let  us  make  you  an  extra 
pair.  Save  the  annoyance 
and  delay  that  results  from 
breaking  your  regular  set. 

Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 


A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


POCONO  LAKE,  PA 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front  -  Price,  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES,  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


YOUNG  MAN! 

Get  the  saving  habit.  The  way  to  begin 
is  to  fix  things  so  that  you  must  save. 
We  can  show  you  how  to  do  that,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  to  perpetuate  your 
income — or  part  of  it — in  case  you  die 
while  you  are  saving. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  insure  against 
the  uncertainties  of  life  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  death. 
The  cost  is  low.     You  are  young! 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


WALL  PAPERS— All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  on/c 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R 

Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone.  * 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,  Philadelphia 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

DNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  foi 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO, 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 


BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 


422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


■  FECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN    TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOG* 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

m  Cheftaut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


WE  WRITE  your  copy  and  print  your 
work  properly.     It  pays — you  and  us! 
zAsk  us  to  show  you  how! 

The  Holmes  Press 

I1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bonds  That  Fit  Your 
Requirements 

pUBA  R.  R.  CO.  1st  Mort.  5's  yield 
about  5.80%  at  present  price.  It 
is  our  business  to  analyse  your  invest- 
ment requirements  and  to  recommend 
the  right  bonds.  Our  international 
facilities  and  best  judgment  are  at  your 
service. 

Send  for  Offering  Sheet  PF-234 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  50  Citie* 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 
Atlantic  City— Chalfont  Block 
1225  Boardwalk 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

"Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania" 
By  Isaac  Sharpless 

Short  Biographical  Essays  on  the  men  who 
shaped  the  Early  Colonial  History. 

PRICE  $2.50,  POSTPAID. 

For  Sale  at  FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 
302.Arch  Street,  -  PHILADELPHIA 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Prion*  n  Sprue*  164C 


AN  experienced  institution  man  desires  position  with 
institution,  school  or  private  estate;  experienced 
truck  gardener;  good  disciplinarian.  Living  quarters  for 
himself  and  wife  are  desired.    Excellent  references. 

Address  Roy  H.  DeWees, 

1529  Westmoreland  St.,  Philad'a. 


MAN  and  wife,  no  children,  desire  to  lease  apartment 
or  house,  with  garage  preferred,  in  or  convenient  to 
Philadelphia,  after  Tenth  Month  1st. 

Walter  G.  Heacock, 
Phone  The  Bourse,  Phila. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaitc 
52  N.  Stockton  St., 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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IT  WEARS  WELL 


J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:  12  N. Third  St. 
NEW  YORK:     102  Beekman  St. 
CHICAGO :   322  W.  Randolph  St. 
Factory  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bill — Spruce  17-81    >    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &.  CO- 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  ojfer — 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  SECURED  6's 

of  1929,  at  96 1 2  and  interest,  to  yield  6.49%. 

These  bonds  are  a  direct  obligation  of  the  Rail- 
road, and  are  secured  by  valuable  collateral, 
which  must  be  maintained  at  125%  of  the  out- 
standing Bonds. 

Earnings  about  $11,000,000  above  fixed  charges. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

■  1  as  ~~ 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

SUMMER  TERM-SIX  WEEKS 
Seventh  Month  1  to  Eighth  Month  9,  1919. 
Special  Courses  on  Religious  Education 
in  the  Schools. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


^Optician 

l££UTH /6ISST.P) 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


BACK  LOG  CAMP 

will  be  open  as  usual  from  Seventh  Month  3rd  to 
about  Ninth  Month  15th.  If  any  of  our  friends 
desire  to  reach  us  by  motor  car  they  will  find  a  very 
satisfactory  route  via  Water  Gap,  Port  Jervis, 
Kingston  and  Albany.  From  this  point  they. will 
either  bear  to  the  east  through  Saratoga,  Glens 
Falls,  Lake  George  and  North  Creek,  or  they  will 
bear  to  the  west  through  Schenectady,  Fonda  and 
Spectator,  and  then  on  to  Indian  Lake.  The  whole 
journey  is  through  beautiful  country  and  over  roads 
mostly  excellent,  and  with  very  little  that  is  not 
good.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  our  circular  on 
the  Back  Log  Idea  to  any  one  who  will  ask  for  it. 

THOMAS  K.  BROWN, 

Indian  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HERRNHUT  HOUSE 

CRAGSMOOR  P.  0. 
ULSTER  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 

Will  reopen  Sixth  Month  14th. 

TERMS  MODERATE. 

Apply  to 

A.  KITE, 

Cragsmoor,  New  York 
L.  G.  HOPKINS, 

Haddonfield,  New  Jersey. 


CONCORD  HOUSE 

CONCORDVILLE,  pa. 

A  small  guest  house  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  Delaware 
County  hills,  to  be  opened  Eighth  Month  1st.  For 
accommodations  write  Sarah  B.  Leeds,  14  Rosedale 
Avenue,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  until  Eighth  Month  1st. 
After  that  to  Marion  Pusey,  Manager,  Concordville,  Pa. 
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THE  TEACHINGS  OF  DEFEAT. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  nations  celebrating  their  military 
success  to  recall  to  mind  the  sobering  fact  that  triumph  has 
often  carried  in  its  heart  the  seeds  of  degeneration,  while 
defeat,  rightly  accepted,  has  taught  wholesome  lessons  which 
led  to  revival  and  promotion. 

The  world's  most  treasured  possessions  have  come  out  of 
apparently  irreparable  failure  and  ruin.  That  mysterious 
and  unique  collection  of  books,  the  Bible,  is,  to  quote  the 
language  of  another,  "the  literature  of  defeat."  Take  the 
Old  Testament.  It  gives  us  the  story  of  a  disgraced  and 
defeated  nation.  Yet  in  national  degradation  and  bitter 
exile,  actual  or  anticipated,  psalmody  and  prophecy  had  their 
hidden  roots.  The  Penuel  experience  of  the  patriarch  was 
repeated  in  his  seed.  A  defeated  and  crippled  Jacob  became 
an  Israel  when  he  could  wrestle  no  longer,  but  in  his  helpless- 
ness clung  to  the  feet  of  his  conqueror.  There  lies  the  secret 
of  the  Old  Testament  people  of  God. 

Crossing  over  to  the  New  Testament  we  listen  to  the  same 
story.  The  heart  of  its  message  is  the  Cross  of  Calvary. 
Why  was  this  mysterious  Cross  made  the  centre  of  the  eter- 
nities? Why  does  it  occupy  the  chief  place  in  that  body  of 
revealed  Truth  which  we  call  Christianity?  Because  it  shows 
us  how  in  sacrifice  and  self-renouncing  love,  in  obedience  to 
the  uttermost  of  death,  are  laid  the  enduring  foundations  of 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth. 

Jesus  did  not  write  down  one  of  His  golden  sayings,  nor 
record  one  of  His  great  deeds.  If  He  spoke  the  vernacular  of 
Palestine,  as  we  believe,  we  have  only  a  translation  of  a 
translation  of  the  records  preserved  by  an  eye  and  ear  witness. 
Our  Divine  Lord  staked  all  on  His  Cross.  But  if  we  had  only 
"the  Word  of  the  Cross"  left,  it  would  crystallize  for  us  the 
teaching  of  His  sacrificial  life  and  works.  If  we  understood 
better  the  significance  of  the  Cross  it  would  enable  us  to  drink 
unhurt  any  deadly  cup  earth  might  offer,  and  we  would  be 
left  unharmed  by  the  bitterness  and  sting  of  defeat.  The 


Cross  is  the  mystic  tree  which  sweetens  the  Maras  of  our 
wilderness. 

The  rest  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  keeping  with  its  central 
truth.  Next  to  the  story  of  Jesus  the  greatest  prominence  is 
given  to  that  of  the  apostle  Paul.  And  truly  in  his  acceptance 
of  the  Cross  and  its  implications  he  could  say:  "Christ  liveth 
in  me."  His  career  was  one  of  suffering  and  ended  in  defeat. 
Jew  and  Gentile  combined  against  him  as  they  had  against 
his  Lord.  The  last  thing  we  know  of  him  is  his  shipwreck  and 
his  arrival  at  the  capital  of  the  world  as  "an  ambassador  in 
chains."  And  there  is  ground  for  believing  that,  as  he  had 
predicted  so  it  came  to  pass,  he  ended  his  earthly  testimony  by 
passing  through  the  gates  of  martyrdom.  Yet  pagan  Rome 
is  fallen,  and  the  Church  he  labored  to  set  up  among  the  Gen- 
tiles is  still  expanding  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
throbbing  with  unexhausted  energy,  and  rejuvenated  by  fresh 
tides  of  life  from  her  Lord  from  generation  to  generation. 

Because  our  holy  Book  is  the  literature  of  defeat  it  speaks 
in  a  universal  tongue.  For  suffering,  pain  and  death  are  every- 
where. The  human  family  is  bound  together  into  one,  spite 
of  racial,  national  and  social  differences,  by  the  common  ex- 
perience of  sorrow.  And  here  a  suffering  nation,  bringing 
forth  as  her  noblest  son  a  suffering  Messiah,  who  sent  forth 
as  His  representative  a  suffering  apostle,  speaks  to  baffled  and 
perplexed  hearts  in  every  land,  singing  a  song  of  hope  in  God 
in  the  darkest  hour,  calling  to  faith  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  eternal,  and  inviting  the  weary  and  heavy 
laden  to  a  love  available  for  the  exigencies  of  life  and  death — 
a  love  which  the  many  waters  could  not  quench  when  it  was 
tested  by  the  ordeal  of  the  Cross. 

Because  the  Bible  preaches  to  broken  hearts  it  will  never 
lack  an  audience. 

M.  I.  Reich. 

S.  S.  Adriatic,  on  the  Atlantic. 


"HOW  ARE  THEY  ATTENDED?" 

The  cycle  of  Quarterly  Meetings  is  about  to  begin.  Phila- 
delphia, which  is  the  first,  holds  its  sessions  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  Eighth  Month.  In  regular  course  four  queries  will 
come  under  consideration  and  the  first  will  be  put  to  the  meet- 
ings with  a  slightly  modified  wording.  The  expression,  "  How 
are  they  attended,"  adopted  by  the  late  Yearly  Meeting, 
would  indicate  the  desirability  of  more  accurate  information 
than  has  been  obtained  in  the  past.  Whether  meetings  will 
answer  this  statistically  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  Of  course, 
nothing  can  be  more  "dead"  than  mere  statistics. 

There  is  a  point,  however,  in  facing  the  actual  situation  and 
in  making  an  honest  effort  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  correct 
evident  defects.  Somewhat  to  this  end  we  have  anticipated  the 
reactions  to  the  query  in  its  new  form,  and  have  asked  the 
Yearly  Meeting's  statistician,  if  we  may  so  name  the  Clerk 
of  the  Committee  on  Records,  to  secure  some  information,  and 
to  favor  us  with  some  notes  on  the  Report  as  submitted  to  our 
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late  Yearly  Meeting.  The  results  of  his  kind  response  to 
our  request  are  printed  herewith. 

It  appears  that  about  36  per  cent,  of  our  total  membership 
of  4481  may  be  found  at  meeting  under  favorable  circumstances 
First-day  mornings.  As  "Church  statistics"  go  this  is  rather 
better  than  a  general  average.  If  one  could  apply  the  cor- 
rection in  each  of  the  meetings  on  account  of  remoteness  of 
residence  or  infirmities  of  age  it  might  easily  give  a  result  of 
attendance  near  50  per  cent.  Assuming  this  as  near  the  actual 
situation  the  pressing  thought  is  that  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  absentees.  Can  the  meetings  find  ways  to  function  on 
their  behalf?  or  are  they  mostly  like  dead  wood  that  "  inhibits" 
the  growth  of  the  live  tree? 

The  tendency  of  religious  fellowship  is  to  go  out  of  itself  and 
carry  its  good  beyond  established  boundaries.  Absentees  can 
not  be  regarded  as  "lost  sheep."  They  rightly  resent  that. 
Many  of  them  are  definitely  religious,  but  they  either  have  not 
formed  the  good  habit  of  meeting  attendance,  or  they  have 
let  difficulties  or  failure  in  friendliness  with  fellow  members 
break  into  such  a  good  habit  until  it  has  been  lost.  They  need 
to  be  restored  to  a  position  where  they  will  feel  not  only  what 
they  might  get  by  going  to  meeting,  but  principally,  perhaps, 
what  they  may  give. 

Some  years  ago  in  one  of  our  rural  meetings  a  familyof  three 
children  came  to  Friends'  meeting  with  their  father.  The 
mother,  a  good  Methodist,  was  mostly  at  her  own  place  of 
worship.  Upon  a  day  it  transpired  that  the  children  were 
absent,  and  on  inquiry  it  developed  that  they  had  been  asked 
to  perform  certain  specified  parts  in  the  Methodist  service. 
They  were  rarely  seen  at  the  Friends'  Meeting  thereafter.  As 
our  ideal  really  assigns  a  definite  part  to  each  worshipper  to 
contribute,  it  does  seem  most  unfortunate  that  this  part  is 
not  made  more  evident.  Let  meetings  consider  how  this 
failure  to  make  our  real  situation  understood  by  children  can 
be  corrected.  The  new  form  of  the  query,  we  take  it,  is 
adapted  for  this  very  thing.  The  St.  Andrew's  spirit  needs  to 
possess  meetings.  The  pulsations  of  life  in  them  must  be 
strong  enough  to  make  the  pleas  to  absentees  irresistible. 

Now  and  again  it  occurs  that  a  member  or  a  family  resume 
meeting  attendance.  Upon  inquiry  some  new  religious  con- 
viction has  been  felt  and  been  responded  to.  We  may  have 
quite  exhausted  human  devices  to  bring  attendance  to  pass. 
If  meetings  can  concentrate  on  religious  means  something 
more  hopeful  may  result. 

[Eds.] 

Table  of  Attendance. 

Total  attendance  at  all  meetings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 

Meeting,  Fifth  Month  1 1,  1919  1608 

Attendance  mid-week  meeting  1665 

Deduct  for  School  Children  1000 

Actual  adult  members  attending  of  choice  at  mid-week 

meeting   665 

Concerning  Statistics  of  Membership  in  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting. 

For  many  years  it  was  not  the  custom  in  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  to  publish  or  even  to  know  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  number  of  members.  Once  in  ten  years  enough  was 
done  to  satisfy  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  but  the  results  were 
not  generally  known  at  home.  Certain  meetings  were  dying 
out,  but  it  was  not  always  clear  whether  this  was  an  indica- 
tion of  decaying  membership,  or  simply  a  gradual  removal 
to  railway  or  business  centres.    Members  of  city  meetings 


removed  to  suburban  towns,  but  often  did  not  take  certificates 
of  removal.  The  practice  spread  to  country  places  also. 
Members  of  meetings  did  not  wish  to  sever  their  connection 
with  the  organizations  with  which  their  families  had  long 
been  identified.  Non-resident  members  became  an  important 
factor.  The  advice  in  the  Discipline  in  this  particular  was 
and  is  pretty  generally  ignored.  In  many  cases  it  does  no 
harm,  but  in  other  cases  it  puts  individuals  out  of  touch  with 
the  overseers  and  officers  of  their  own  meetings,  and  they  are 
liable  to  scant  attention  from  any  others.  Such  a  system 
makes  it  easy  to  forget  the  obligation  to  their  own  church- 
house  and  tends  to  supply  no  substitute.  It  may  be  seriously 
questioned,  whether  the  present  condition  of  things  is  every 
way  profitable. 

Of  later  years,  a  feeling  has  prevailed,  that  our  system  of 
Queries  and  Answers, — supposed  to  give  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  state  of  Society,  tended  to  befog  rather  than  clarify 
the  situation.  Superior  meetings  were  liable  to  be  misled, 
and  repose  in  fancied,  but  unwarranted  security.  Two 
meetings,  one  a  live  organization  of  two  or  three  hundred 
regular  attenders,  and  the  other  with  less  than  a  dozen, 
answered  the  Queries  in  the  same  time-honored  phrases  and 
with  perfect  truthfulness.  The  answers  simply  failed  to 
convey  the  needed  facts.  Of  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
manifest  effort  to  break  loose  from  the  traditional  answers, 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  possible  variations.  All  have  felt  the 
thrill  of  new  life  which  has  come  into  the  answers  from  some 
of  the  subordinate  meetings. 

In  1910  the  Representative  Meeting  appointed  a  Standing 
Committee  on  "  Records  and  Changes  in  Membership."  Since 
that  time  annual  reports  have  been  secured  from  the  Recorders, 
and  these,  when  tabulated  and  published,  show  at  a  glance, 
certain  facts  which  have  heretofore  been  unknown  and  largely 
inaccessible.  From  one  view  point  it  may  seem  like  attach- 
ing too  much  importance  to  the  mere  accident  of  numbers, 
from  the  other  point  of  view,  it  enables  the  thoughtful  person 
to  "check  up"  the  general  statements  in  the  answers  to  the 
Queries,  and  thus  get  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions actually  existing.  For  several  years  the  "Extracts" 
have  contained  not  only  the  summarized  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee above  mentioned,  but  a  "Tabular  Statement,"  showing 
the  changes  in  each  Monthly  Meeting  year  by  year.  It  is 
to  some  a  discouraging  exhibit,  but  the  feeling  prevails  that 
it  is  better  to  face  the  naked  truth.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  facts  which  these  "  Tabular  Statements  " 
reveal. 

(1)  In  spite  of  variations,  sometimes  a  slight  "gain,"  then 
an  apparent  "loss,"  the  membership  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
is  substantially  the  same  as  ten  years  ago,  with  a  slight  ten- 
dency upward. 

(2)  A  comparison  of  certificates  granted  with  those  re- 
ceived indicates  a  slight  movement  into  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  from  other  sections  of  the  country.  This  may  be 
accounted  for,  in  part,  by  a  rather  large  number  of  teachers 
from  New  England  and  the  West  who  have  been  teaching  in 
our  schools. 

(3)  The  death  rate  remains  steadily  about  double  the  birth- 
rate. During  the  eight  years  for  which  accurate  statistics 
are  available,  the  total  of  births  has  been  327,  and  the  deaths 

676. 

(4)  The  inequality  in  the  size  of  our  meetings  is  becoming 
more  pronounced.  The  membership  at  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Germantown  and  at 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  is  greater  in  each  case  than  the  entire 
Quarterly  Meeting  in  either  Cain,  Western  or  Burlington  and 
Bucks. 

(5)  There  are  nine  (9)  Monthly  Meetings  in  which  the 
total  membership  is  less  than  fifty,  two  of  them  less  than 
twenty-five. 

(6)  Of  the  meetings  regularly  held  on  First-days,  twelve 
have  discontinued  mid-week  meetings,  except  in  two  or  more 
cases,  when  Monthly  Meetings  are  held  to  keep  up  the  con- 
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tinuity  of  business  interests.  One  Monthly  Meeting  is  held 
on  First-day. 

(7)  The  excess  of  adult  females  in  the  entire  Yearly  Meet- 
ing is  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  (354).  Men  are  in  excess 
only  in  Frankford,  Coatesville  and  Chesterfield  (Trenton), 

N-J- 

(8)  To  the  foregoing  it  might  be  added  from  other  sources, 
that  there  are  forty-eight  acknowledged  ministers  in  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting,  thirty-three  men  and  fifteen  women. 
Three  Ouarterly  Meetings  have  no  women  ministers. 

W.  W.  D. 


THE  FRUIT  OF  QUAKERISM. 

The  fruit  of  Quakerism  is  a  way  of  life.  As  the  Quaker 
Faith  is  not  built  upon  a  doctrine  or  an  argument,  so  its  prod- 
uct is  not  a  dogma  but  an  experience.  It  finds  its  reward 
neither  in  the  strengthening  of  an  ecclesiastical  institution  nor 
in  the  establishment  of  a  creed,  but  in  conduct  and  character. 
And  thus  it  comes  about  that  our  bookshelves  are  relatively 
rich  in  biography  and  that  the  contribution  which  our  fore- 
fathers made  to  their  day  and  generation  was  a  life  of  piety, 
of  service  and  of  human  fellowship.  No  one  can  turn  the 
pages  of  the  voluminous  family  records  which  remain  to  us 
without  seeing  that  the  Early  Friends,  in  whatsoever  sphere 
of  life  they  found  themselves,  sought  to  be  doers  and  practi- 
tioners of  their  Faith.  Their  contribution  to  thought  and  to 
literature  was  relatively  little;  their  contribution  to  practical 
living  relatively  great.  The  inheritance  we  have  received 
from  them  is  the  simple  life,  prudence,  industry,  integrity; 
that  faithful  and  continuous  application  of  their  ideals  to  the 
things  of  life  which  constitutes  devotion  to  duty,  that  single- 
ness and  oneness  of  purpose  which  are  the  essence  of  purity 
of  heart  and  mind,  that  fellowship  and  education  which  spring 
alone  from  the  power  of  first-hand  conviction  of  the  truth. 
This  calling  carried  some  men  into  the  Temple  of  Fame  and 
others  to  the  prison  cell.  It  is  indeed  a  rich  inheritance,  but 
it  is  a  humbling  one.  Upon  the  heirs  who  inherit  it,  it  imposes 
a  responsibility  the  most  solemn,  impelling  and  enduring. — 
Introduction  to  a  Review  in  The  Friend  (London),  of  "  John 
F  other  gill,  Quaker  Physician."  Signed  G.  N.  [Dr.  (Sir)  George 
Newman.} 


TOUCHED  BY  THE  POWER  OF  LIFE. 

The  Healing  Power  will  touch  again  the  lives  of  human 
beings.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  ruins  of  some  Belgian 
cities  be  kept  perpetually  in  exactly  their  present  condition 
to  be  a  perpetual  reminder  of  what  the  lust  for  world  dominion 
will  do  in  the  madness  of  destruction.  Those  who  suggest 
this  forget  the  Creative  Power  which  works  without  hasting 
but  without  halting.  The  sharp  outlines  of  the  ruins  will  be 
softened  even  into  beauty.  Broken  stones  will  disintegrate 
into  soil.  Grass  and  ivy  will  cover  with  vivid  green  the  heaps 
into  which  these  buildings  have  fallen.  If  men  simply  keep 
their  hands  off-  the  ruins,  in  time  they  will  be  obliterated. 
That  which  men  in  their  short-sightedness  call  "Nature"  will 
not  remember  forever  the  destruction.  The  poisoned  soil 
becomes  sweet,  the  bitter  heart  learns  new  hope,  the  broken 
spirit  is  renewed  by  the  touch  of  the  power  of  life. 

Again  there  are  hearts  that  are  consciously  turning  to  this 
Healing  Power.    They  pray  as  one  of  our  great  poets  prayed: 

Teach  me  your  mood,  O  patient  stars 
Who  climb  each  night  the  ancient  sky, 

Leaving  on  space  no  shade,  no  scars, 
No  trace  of  age,  no  fear  to  die. 

So  will  men  learn  again  the  lessons  of  faith  and  of  patience 
as  they  watch  by  night  over  their  flocks  in  France  where  once 
were  vineyards  and  fields  of  wheat.  The  wounds  will  heal, 
even  the  scars  are  not  perpetual. 

"He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth;  He 
breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder;  He  burneth 
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In  their  feverish  haste  men  miss  the  discovery.  When  they 
learn  how  to  "be  still"  they  have  turned  their  faces  toward 
the  face  of  the  Eternal  and  they  make  the  discovery  of  God. 

One  of  the  Psalms  says  of  God,  "  He  shall  come  down  like 
rain  upon  the  mown  grass."  The  context  makes  clear  the 
meaning.  The  writer  is  thinking  of  the  stubble  in  the  shorn 
field.  Men  gather  their  harvest  from  the  meadow;  but  God 
remembers  the  stubble.  Men  store  their  hay  in  the  barn  or 
the  stack,  and  forget  the  shorn  field.  God  stays  out  all  night 
in  the  field,  renewing  the  life  of  the  grass  with  the  refreshing 
dew.  He  stays  out  in  the  field  all  Winter,  preserving  life  in 
the  roots  in  the  ground. 

So  will  God  come  down  "like  rain"  on  the  devastated  fields 
of  France.  But,  greater  still,  he  will  come  down  like  rain 
upon  the  stubble  of  men's  lives.  The  greatest  enterprise  of 
restoration  is  not  the  pitted  fields  nor  the  shattered  cities  nor 
the  destroyed  industries  nor  the  disorganized  communities. 
The  supreme  enterprise  is  the  restoration  of  human  spirits,  the 
renewal  of  spiritual  life. — The  Churchman  Afield. 


THE  WORLD  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  mental  world,  the  world  of  ideas,  the  world  of  knowl- 
edge, is  the  metaphysical  world.  It  has  no  substantial  or 
physical  existence  and  cannot  exist  independent  of  a  sub- 
stantial basis.  It  cannot  act  upon  matter  or  anything  sub- 
stantial except  through  mind. 

Minds  which  suffer  themselves  to  be  guided  by  knowledge 
will  be  guided  right  or  wrong  according  to  the  nature  of  that 
knowledge. 

True  knowledge  is  intended  to  be  a  guide  to  human  action, 
but  true  knowledge  must  never  be  entrusted  to  the  tuition  of 
experience  for  experience  comes  too  late.  It  must  therefore 
come  by  tuition  of  a  true  being,  as  at  the  beginning. 

Man,  at  his  creation,  had  a  law  of  life  within  him  that  is 
common  to  all  creatures,  which  law,  if  he  was  to  be  exalted 
above  the  plant  and  the  animal,  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  to 
his  higher  estate. 

True  knowledge  was  therefore  a  necessity  to  his  higher 
estate  and  intended  to  precede  and  guide  experience.  So  long 
as  he  had  true  knowledge  and  let  that  be  his  guide  in  acquiring 
his  experience,  experience  would  never  surprise  him  with  the 
unexpected  and  accidental,  in  other  words,  his  actions  would 
always  be  harmonious,  constructive,  perpetuative,  never  harm- 
ful. 

Since  there  were  two  tutors  in  his  field  or  world  of  knowledge 
how  was  he  to  know  which  was  the  true  and  which  the  false 
one  other  than  by  the  test  of  experience?  That  is  a  question 
that  I  cannot  answer.  I  only  know  that  he  chose  the  wrong 
tutor  and  proceeding  to  act  in  the  light  of  the  false  tuition  he 
suffered  damage  to  his  substantial  being.  His  experience 
taught  him  that  he  was  wrong,  but  it  came  too  late  to  save 
him  from  the  damaging  consequences. 

No  doubt  we  have  all  suffered  more  or  less  from  following 
the  wrong  tutor  and  is  it  not  time  we  forsake  him  wholly  and 
seek  diligently  till  we  find  the  right  one?  However,  there  is  a 
very  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  finding  the  right  tutor, 
it  is  the  damage  we  have  suffered  in  our  substantial  being 
from  following  the  wrong  tuition. 

Not  only  must  the  sin  be  forgiven,  that  obstacle  must  also 
be  removed,  the  damage  must  be  fully  repaired  before  we  are 
competent  to  perform  man's  intended  function  in  creation. 

It  must  be  true  that  when  man  comes  to  be  restored  to  his 
original  estate,  his  damaged  being  fully  repaired,  that  he  will 
then  have  been  taught  by  experience  to  know  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt  which  of  the  two  tutors  is  the  right  one, 
and  since  his  own  world  of  knowledge  can  never  be  infinite  nor 
his  education  therein  complete  as  regards  the  whole  universe, 
he  will  know  that  for  his  own  good  it  is  best  to  trust  the  right 
tutor  always. 

That  also  is  a  lesson  that  he  does  not  have  to  wait  until  his 
damaged  being  is  fully  repaired  to  learn  and  profit  by,  for, 
he  still  has  the  two  tutors  in  his  field  and  he  has  already  learned 
by  experience  which  one  he  ought  to  trust. 
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Oh,  that  men  would  choose  the  right  tutor  and  obey  Him, 
for  he  would  then  lead  them  to  the  day  of  restoration  though 
that  involves  the  stripping  them  of  all  damaged  elements  which 
gives  pain  and  brings  death  to  the  flesh,  for  it  is  better  to 
endure  the  pain  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  violated  being  in 
the  hope  that  comes  from  trust  in  the  right  tutor  than  in  the 
despair  that  will  not  trust. 

Furthermore,  man's  right  tutor  offers  his  instruction  through 
both  an  outward  and  an  inward  Revelation,  both  of  which 
we  do  well  to  heed. 

Our  world  of  knowledge  with  its  two  tutors  is  a  very  cloudy 
and  often  dark  world,  but  when  we  feel  the  life-giving  power 
healing  the  breach  in  our  substantial  being  and  creating  for 
us  a  new  world  of  both  being  and  knowledge  from  which  the 
one  tutor  is  shut  out  hope  and  gladness  spring  afresh. 

Keeping  the  world  of  knowledge  and  the  world  of  true  being 
separate  in  thought  will  help  us  solve  some  very  intricate 
problems.  For  instance,  many  of  the  obstacles  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  proposed  union  of  all  Christian  denominations 
belong  in  the  world  of  knowledge  which  is  still  very  much  a 
world  of  confusion  and  chaos.  The  light  is  not  clear  in  that 
world,  partly  because  of  the  two  opposite  kinds  of  tuition  it 
offers,  the  one  ever  by  subtle  deceit  obscuring  the  other,  and 
partly  because  of  our  damaged  and  incompetent  beings  not 
proving  able  to  separate  the  true  from  the  deceitful. 

To  Friends  has  been  confided  a  testimony  to  the  only  "  true 
Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 
They  cannot  therefore  accept  the  outward  Revelation  as  it 
stands  in  the  world  of  knowledge  as  in  itself  affording  a  suf- 
ficient guide  to  human  action,  but  must  depend  upon  not  only  an 
inward  light  to  illuminate  the  outward  Revelation, but  also  upon 
a  life-giving  power  to  heal  the  breach  in  their  own  true  being. 
Any  dissociation  between  the  "  Life"  and  the  "  Light"  destroys 
for  them  the  infallibility  of  the  world  of  knowledge  as  guide. 

Also,  the  success  of  man's  great  enemy,  producing  in  the 
minds  of  men  throughout  the  world  enmities,  hates  and 
antagonisms  that  have  led  to  so  much  damage  to  man's  physi- 
cal well-being,  he  has  achieved  through  the  world  of  knowledge 
by  deceits  which  have  appealed  to  men's  damaged  constitu- 
tional beings.  If  men  are  to  be  rightly  guided  at  all  by  knowl- 
edge they  must  have  access  daily  to  the  source  of  all  true 
knowledge,  the  one  "true  Light"  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
to  the  "Life"  that  renews  the  substantial  being  after  the 
pattern  of  the  image  in  which  it  was  first  created. 

Friends  who  have  experienced  the  renewing  and  illuminating 
powers  of  that  Life  which  "was  the  light  of  men"  simply 
cannot  afford  to  commit  themselves  to  any  form  of  outward 
church  government  that  springs  from  any  other  source  or 
obeys  any  other  illuminating  head.  We  have  found  a  way  of 
access  to  our  right  tutor  and  life-giver  and  find  Him  to  be  a 
"satisfying  portion." 

O.  E.  F. 

Essex,  Ont. 


"The  theory  of  rights  enables  us  to  rise  and  overthrow 
obstacles,  but  not  to  found  a  strong  and  lasting  accord  be- 
tween all  the  elements  which  compose  the  nation.  With  the 
theory  of  happiness,  of  well-being  as  the  primary  aim  of  ex- 
istence we  shall  only  form  egoistic  men,  worshippers  of  the 
material,  who  will  carry  the  old  passions  into  the  new  order  of 
things  and  corrupt  it  in  a  few  months.  We  have  therefore  to 
find  a  principle  of  education  superior  to  any  such  theory, 
which  shall  guide  men  to  better  things,  teach  them  constancy 
in  self-sacrifice  and  link  them  with  their  fellow-men  without 
making  them  dependent  on  the  ideas  of  a  single  man  or  on 
the  strength  of  all.  And  this  principle  is  Duty.  We  must 
convince  men  that  they,  sons  of  one  only  God,  must  obey 
one  only  law,  here  on  earth;  that  each  one  of  them  must  live, 
not  for  himself,  but  for  others;  that  the  object  of  their  lives 
is  not  to  be  more  or  less  happy,  but  to  make  themselves  and 
others  better;  that  to  fight  against  injustice  and  error  for  the 
benefit  of  their  brothers  is  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty." — 
Joseph  Mazzini,  1805-1872. 


POCONO  NOTES. 

The  laurel  never  bloomed  on  this  mountain  in  greater  pro- 
fusion or  beauty  than  during  the  past  month  and  now  the 
rhododendron  is  having  its  turn.  All  the  trees  and  flowers 
of  these  woods  have  shown  the  growth  we  might  expect  after 
such  a  moderate  Winter  and  wet  Spring.  And  the  various 
settlements  on  Pocono  have  welcomed  their  patrons  with  all 
their  former  enthusiasm. 

On  the  2 1  st  ult.,  there  was  "  a-get-together  camp-fire"  group 
of  our  campers,  which  was  a  very  happy  opening  of  the  season, 
as  the  most  cordial  introduction  was  extended  to  those  who 
have  come  to  our  lake  for  the  first  time. 

There  is  something  truly  significant  in  the  spirit  of  these 
gatherings  of  100  to  300  persons  of  all  ages,  especially  as  half 
the  company  are  children.  The  charm  of  the  lake  by  day  or 
night  with  its  fringe  of  evergreens  and  ferns  never  fails  to 
bring  out  the  best  impulses  of  our  souls, — as  the  great  log 
fire  burns  and  sends  its  sparks  heavenward. 

There  is  a  sense  of  freedom  and  simplicity  and  neighborli- 
ness  as  we  sit  around  it  and  watch  the  faces  of  the  company 
so  vividly  illuminated.  All  the  addresses  were  extempore  and 
entirely  spontaneous  on  this,  and  at  four  subsequent  gather- 
ings, including  our  meetings  for  worship.  Last  week,  as  the 
knitting  needles  clicked,  Ai  Hoshino  told  of  the  excellent  work 
carried  on  in  Tokio  at  the  Ume  Tsuda  School  for  Girls,  and 
Esther  White  has  given  us  some  of  her  experiences  in  Russia 
during  the  past  two  years. 

The  sudden  removal  by  death  of  three  of  our  pioneer 
campers  brings  home  very  impressively  our  mortality.  Henry 
H.  Sangree,  with  his  large  and  interesting  family,  has  been 
closely  associated  with  and  made  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  our  camp  life,  both  at  Pocono  Pines  and  beside  this 
lake,  whither  he  came  with  Isaac  Sharpless  and  our  own 
family  in  1904.  He  was  an  able  preacher  and  teacher  and 
director  of  camp  life.  Wm.  C.  Lowry,  also  for  ten  years  a 
Manager  of  our  preserve  and  its  President  for  two  years,  will 
be  greatly  missed  in  many  circles.  His  health  has  been  im- 
paired for  a  year,  but  the  end  came  suddenly  on  the  thirtieth 
of  Sixth  Month.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  business  acquaintances  in  Philadelphia  on  the  3rd  inst., 
when  testimony  was  borne  to  the  upright  character  of  the 
firm  of  Alfred  Lowry  &  Brother,  in  which  he  was  an  active 
partner  for  thirty-five  years.  The  passing  of  our  dear  young 
friend,  Anna  Shipley,  Jr.,  called  to  her  heavenly  home  four 
weeks  ago,  while  she  was  sweetly  sleeping,  touched  every 
heart  of  us  who  were  expecting  her  to  run  in  and  out  among 
us  so  helpfully.  Some  lives  mature  early  and  are  short,  while 
others,  extending  over  a  longer  period,  fulfil  their  mission 
differently.  Yet  both  may  leave  an  indelible  impress  of  love 
and  loving-kindness. 

When  we  recall  such  lives  our-own  may  seem  to  sink  into 
insignificance,  but  who  can  measure  their  own  influence? 
We  recall  with  feelings  of  profound  gratitude  that  we  had  the 
privilege  of  their  fellowship  certain  others  of  those  with  whom 
we  have  been  closely  associated  on  this  mountain,  during  the 
last  two  decades,  who  have  finished  their  earthly  course  and 
service,  viz.:  George  and  Elizabeth  Abbott,  Joshua  L.  Baily, 
John  Rhoads,  Florence  Redman,  Thomas  B.  Taylor,  Elizabeth 
and  Alice  Bacon,  Agnes  Pleasants,  Walter  P.  Stokes  and 
Abram  Stratton.  .  J.  E. 

Pocono  Lake,  Seventh  Month  8,  1919. 


"Ask  yourselves  whenever  you  do  an  action  in  the  sphere 
of  your  country,  or  your  family,  if  what  I  am  doing  were  done 
by  all  and  for  all  would  it  advantage  or  injure  Humanity? 
And  if  your  conscience  answers,  It  would  injure  Humanity, 
desist;  desist,  even  if  it  seem  to  you  that  an  immediate  ad- 
vantage for  your  country  or  your  family  would  ensue  from 
your  action.  Be  apostles  of  this  faith,  apostles  of  the  brother- 
hood of  nations,  and  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race — a  prin- 
ciple admitted  to-day  in  theory  but  denied  in  practice.  Be 
such  apostles  wherever  and  in  whatever  way  you  are  able." — 
Joseph  Mazzini,  1805-1872. 


Seventh  Month  24,  1919. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  IMMIGRATION  LEGISLATION. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  the  fact  that 
more  good  men,  apparently,  are  lending  themselves  to  public 
affairs.  Of  this  type  is  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  who  is  urging  upon 
Congress  a  bill  "to  regulate  all  immigration  by  a  scientific, 
flexible  standard,  admitting  new-comers  only  in  proportion  to 
our  capacity  to  Americanize  and  employ  them." 

As  framed,  Dr.  Gulick  and  his  influential  committee  believe 
the  sting  of  discrimination  will  at  least  be  taken  out  of  the 
problem  by  the  proposed  Percentage  plan.  Under  it  im- 
migrants will  be  admitted  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  race  or  country  already  naturalized  as  American  citizens. 

Our  friend  Edward  C.  Wood,  has  called  our  attention  to 
this  important  matter.  It  is  truly  a  case  of  constructive 
peace  work  and  should  enlist  the  active  co-operation  of 
Friends.  The  following  is  a  portion  of  Dr.  Gulick's  letter 
and  will  make  the  way  of  action  plain. — [Eds.] 

"The  House  Committee  now  has  these  proposals  before  it. 
If  you  and  your  group  believe  in  these  measures,  will  you  not 
at  once  take  appropriate  action?  May  1  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions? 

"  i .  Write  yourself  at  once  to  two  or  more  of  the  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration. 

"2.  Bring  this  matter  before  your  body  to  get  them  to 
take  official  action  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution  addressed  to 
the  House  Committee,  sending  carbon  copies  of  such  letters 
and  resolutions  to  this  office  for  later  use. 

"3.  Take  the  proper  steps  to  get  this  matter  into  your 
denominational  press,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  information,  but 
urging  your  constituency  to  pass  resolutions  and  also  to  write 
individually  to  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion. 

"4.  Become  a  member  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Constructive  Immigration  Legislation  which  now  consists  of 
more  than  one  thousand  persons. 

"  If  we  can  convince  the  members  of  the  House  Committee 
that  there  is  widespread  and  strong  support  for  these  proposals, 
we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way  in  getting  Congress  as  a  whole 
to  give  the  matter  serious  consideration.  We  must  remember 
that  Congress  usually  enacts  into  law,  not  the  ideal  thing, 
but  that  which  it  believes  the  country  desires  as  shown  by 
the  earnestness  and  volume  of  the  letters,  telegrams  and 
newspaper  discussions  which  the  members  receive. 

"Congress  will  not,  of  course,  give  time  to  immigration 
legislation  until  the  Peace  Treaty  is  disposed  of.  But  the 
House  Committee  is  already  studying  the  problem  and  is 
preparing  an  immigration  bill.  Now  is  the  time  to  let  it 
know  what  the  Christian  citizens  of  America  think  on  these 
questions." 

Further  information  and  literature  on  the  subject  may  be 
had  by  addressing  the  National  Committee  for  Constructive 
Immigration  Legislation,  at  105  E.  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York  City. 


QUAKER  THOUGHT  IN  SERBIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend: — 

Dear  Friend — May  I  be  allowed  to  supplement  what  was 
said  at  the  recent  Yearly  Meeting  about  the  meeting  of  an 
English  Friend  with  some  of  those  people  in  Serbia  who  hold 
religious  views  similar  to  ours?  The  worker  in  question,  W. 
Maurice  Wilson,  writes: 

"  In  the  morning  we  set  off  through  the  most  lovely  valley 
and  arrived  at  Arandjelovatz,  the  town  known  as  the  centre 
of  the  sect  of  Nazarenes  or  Novi  Vertsi  (New  Believers).  1 
immediately  sought  out  the  Sous-Prefet,  a  frank  young  fellow, 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  these  people  and  where 
they  were  to  be  found.  Heard  of  them  he  certainly  had,  and 
they  were  the  one  thorn  in  his  existence!  Was  he  not  always 
putting  them  into  prison  for  coming  into  conflict  with  the 
laws  of  the  land?  Not  that  he  had  anything  against  them 
otherwise,  for  they  were  the  best  behaved  and  most  upright 
people  in  his  Prefecture.    He  volunteered  to  introduce  us  at 


once  to  the  founder  of  their  band, — Maxim,  a  simple,  guileless 
old  peasant,  who  was  amazed  at  having  a  visit  from  his  official 
arch-enemy;  and  they  twitted  each  other  over  their  previous 
meetings.  He  was  immensely  pleased  to  see  us;  and  no  doubt 
the  whole  town  soon  knew  of  the  honorable  visit  of  the  '  englesi' 
to  the  home  of  Maxim. 

"They  are  not  an  organized  sect,  and  I  feel  sure  they  will 
greatly  increase  in  Serbia  in  spite  of  opposition.  We  know 
of  several  who  are  one  with  them  in  heart,  but  they  cannot 
take  the  step  of  throwing  in  their  lot  with  them  entirely. 
They  certainly  need  someone  to  fight  their  battles  with  the 
State.  Many  were  shot  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  re- 
fusing to  fight." — Thine  sincerely. 

Robert  Wilson,  in  The  Friend  (London). 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Sixth  Month  16,  19 19. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Brave  Little  Truda. — Truda  was  a  little  English  girl. 
Her  given  name  was  Gertrude.  She  lived  in  a  flat  near  Lon- 
don. It  was  the  dearest,  funniest  little  flat  you  can  imagine, 
with  no  upstairs  to  it.  It  had  a  garden  at  the  back  that  her 
father  said  was  no  bigger  than  his  pocket  handkerchief. 

If  she  stood  at  the  parlor  window,  on  tip-toe,  she  could  see 
out  and  across  the  road  to  where  the  trains  passed;  and  there 
were  so  many  of  them  that  Truda  grew  quite  learned  and 
could  tell  you  which  were  going  where,  and  that  the  big  green 
engines  with  the  stumpy  funnels  were  hurrying  away  to  the 
North,  and  must  not  stop  at  any  station  tilPthey  were  miles 
and  miles  away,  more  miles  than  Truda  had  ever  traveled  in 
her  life. 

When  she  was  tired  of  watching  them  she  would  get  her 
little  chair  and  sit  by  the  fire,  for  it  was  Winter  time,  and 
wonder  whether  there  were  any  little  children  like  herself  in 
the  trains,  and,  if  there  were,  where  they  were  going. 

But  Truda  was  never  so  happy  as  when  her  mother  took 
her  out  for  a  walk,  and  let  her  carry  a  basket,  and  go  with 
her  into  the  shops.  If  she  had  been  a  little  American  girl  she 
would  have  called  them  stores  instead  of  shops. 

There  was  one  shop  that  Truda  liked  better  than  all  the 
others,  and  that  was  the  toy  shop  at  the  corner.  It  had  a  nice, 
low  window  and  you  could  see  in  quite  easily.  There  was  a 
tiny  mangle  on  the  lowest  shelf,  with  a  wheel  that  really  turned. 
There  was  a  box  of  bright-colored  beads,  red  and  blue  and 
green.  There  was  a  little  stand,  too,  with  brushes  and  a  dust- 
pan hanging  on  it,  and  I  think  of  all  the  toys  it  was  the  one 
that  pleased  Truda  the  most,  for  she  was  a  very  tidy  little 
girl,  and  loved  to  have  everything  clean  and  in  its  right  place. 
Indeed,  when  she  was  only  three  years  old  she  could  dust  so 
cleverly  that  her  mother  gave  her  six  little  dusters  of  blue  and 
white  check  for  her  very  own. 

One  day  Truda  had  a  bad  cold;  that  night  her  throat  felt 
very  queer,  and  when  the  morning  came  her  head  was  so  heavy 
that  she  did  not  want  to  lift  it  from  her  pillow. 

Then,  by  and  by,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  hall  door,  and 
her  mother  said,  "Truda,  I  have  asked  the  doctor  to  come  and 
see  you,  for  I  think  you  are  going  to  be  ill  for  awhile;"  and  the 
doctor  came  in,  and  looked  at  her  tongue  and  felt  her  pulse 
and  put  a  little  glass  thermometer  under  her  arm  for  a  few 
minutes. 

When  the  doctor  had  gone,  her  mother  sat  down  beside  the 
bed,  and  Truda  noticed  that  her  eyes  looked  very  red,  just 
as  if  she  had  been  crying.  She  stroked  her  little  daughter's 
hair  very  gently,  while  she  told  her  that  the  illness  was  one 
that  other  people  might  take  if  Truda  stayed  at  home,  and 
she  said,  "  Because  1  know  you  love  other  people,  Truda,  and 
do  not  wish  them  to  suffer,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  brave,  and 
that  you  will  be  willing  to  go  away  to  a  hospital  for  a  little 
while." 

Then  they  both  cried  and  Truda  managed  to  whisper  that 
she  would  try  to  be  brave. 

Very  soon  after  that  a  sweet-looking  lady  in  a  very  white 
cap  came  in  and  wrapped  Truda  up  in  a  blanket,  and  carried 
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her  out  through  the  little  hall  to  a  carriage  that  was  waiting, 
and  they  drove  away  to  a  big  house  in  a  garden. 

For  many,  many  days  Truda's  head  ached  so  badly  that 
she  did  not  know  what  was  going  on  around  her. 

At  last,  one  day  the  headache  was  gone,  and  Truda  lay  in 
her  little  bed  feeling  very  weak,  but  more  like  her  old  self 
again.  When  she  looked  around  she  could  see  other  children 
in  bed,  too,  and  the  sweet-faced  lady  was  moving  about  the 
room  going  from  bed  to  bed  giving  the  children  their  breakfast. 

But  it  took  some  weeks  to  grow  strong  again,  and  Truda 
often  wanted  very  much  to  see  her  mother  and  father;  how- 
ever, she  kept  on  trying  to  be  a  brave  little  girl  and  she  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  and  played  so  merrily  with  the  other  children, 
that  the  "Sister"  called  her  a  little  "Sunbeam,"  and  everyone 
there  was  quite  sad  when  the  day  came  for  her  to  leave  the 
hospital  and  go  home. — Annie  Margaret  Pike. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 


OLD  GERMANTOWN  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

Paper  read  before  the  Site  and  Relic  Society  at  its  meeting  in 
Vernon  Museum. 

[Our  friend,  Eleanor  Cope  Emlen,  has  kindly  forwarded  us 
a  copy  of  the  Germantown  Guide,  in  which  the  following  article 
appears.  We  understand  that  the  author  consents  to  its  use 
in  The  Friend.  The  historical  matter  in  the  main  is  not 
new,  but  is  expressed  attractively  and  it  is  good  for  Friends  to 
renew  their  acquaintance  with  local  history  as  suggested  by 
E.  C.  Emlen.] 

E.  I.  H.  HOWELL. 

The  quest  for  religious  liberty  and  a  home  free  from  per- 
secution, brought  many  of  the  first  settlers  to  old  Germantown, 
braving  the  dan  gers  of  the  ocean  and  an  unknown  wilderness. 
The  history  of  these  pioneers  and  their  successors  is  most  in- 
teresting, and  their  works  are  remarkable.  Many  men  and 
women  whom  we  are  glad  to  remember  lived  in  the  houses  and 
walked  the  streets  of  the  old  town.  May  1  try  to  sketch  some 
of  the  events  and  people? 

I  ask  you  to  forget  the  present  town  with  its  thousands  of 
houses  and  many  miles  of  streets,  its  trolleys,  shops,  theatres 
and  electric  lights.  Imagine  a  forest,  like  an  ocean  of  green, 
stretching  westward — no  one  knew  how  far — chestnut,  oak, 
hemlock  and  walnut.  This  was  Penn's  Sylvania — Penn's 
woodlands.  Through  this  great  tract  of  wilderness  there  were 
no  roads  of  any  kind,  only  a  few  Indian  trails.  One  such  trail 
came  from  the  west,  past  where  Reading  is  located,  past  Valley 
Forge,  where  almost  one  hundred  years  later  Washington  and 
his  starving  soldiers  held  fast  through  that  terrible  Winter  of 
1777-78  and  made  the  America  we  know  to-day;  thence  down 
what  is  now  the  Perkiomen  Turnpike,  over  Lafayette  Hill — 
where  the  young  Lafayette  came  so  near  to  ending  his  career 
in  America — over  Chestnut  Hill,  through  the  dense  laurel 
thicket,  which  once  covered  the  spot  upon  which  we  stand 
to-day,  down  to  Philadelphia,  the  new  little  city  of  William 
Penn. 

On  an  Autumn  day  in  1683,  a  little  band  of  immigrants 
— some  thirteen  families,  almost  forty-four  persons — toiled 
up  from  Philadelphia,  over  this  rough  Indian  trail.  Whatever 
they  owned  they  probably  carried  or  loaded  on  the  backs  of 
horses.  These  were  the  first  ripples  of  the  great  waves  of 
immigration,  which  for  two  hundred  years  flowed  into  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Along  this  Indian  trail  these  immigrants  laid  out  their  town: 
a  long  main  street  and  two  cross  streets.  With  much  labor 
they  started  to  cut  away  the  forest,  a  strenuous  task  for  men 
not  accustomed  to  rough  pioneer  life.  Log  and  sod  houses 
were  built  and  preparations  made  for  their  first  Winter.  Priva- 
tions and  some  suffering  resulted  no  doubt,  for  provisions 
were  scarce  and  had  to  be  brought  a  long  distance.  But  Spring 
brought  them  cheer  and  accessions  to  the  little  colony,  artisans, 
mechanics  and  the  much-needed  farmers.  The  first  settlers 
seem  to  have  known  little  about  the  cultivation  of  the  lands 


they  had  acquired,  and  we  read  in  the  letters  to  their  old  home 
of  the  call  for  experienced  farmers. 

Many  of  these  first  settlers  were  linen  weavers  from  Crefeld, 
near  the  borders  of  Holland — Mennonites,  who  for  years  had 
been  persecuted  in  their  old  homes,  fined,  imprisoned  or  in 
danger  of  being  killed,  and  in  Germantown  they  found  their 
first  religious  freedom  and  safety.  They  established  the  raising 
of  flax  and  the  weaving  of  linen  as  one  of  the  principal  in- 
dustries, and  in  the  years  to  follow  made  a  great  reputation 
for  fine  linens.  The  leader  of  these  first  settlers  was  that  re- 
markable man — Francis  Daniel  Pastorius — a  scholar,  educated 
in  the  universities.  He  wrote  fluently  in  Latin,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, French,  English,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian,  speaking  also 
many  of  these  languages.  He  was  a  lawyer,  conveyancer  and 
school  teacher,  and  seems  to  have  combined  the  rare  qualities 
of  student  and  practical  man  of  affairs.  He  kept  the  records 
of  the  court,  compiled  laws  and  ordinances,  was  bailiff  of  the 
Borough,  justice  of  the  peace,  county  judge,  member  of  As- 
sembly, and  a  school  teacher  for  twenty  years.  Books  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  were  written  by  Pastorius,  some  of  which 
were  printed  in  Germantown  or  Philadelphia.  His  primer  in 
1698  was  the  first  school  book  both  written  and  printed  in 
America.  He  designed  the  town  seal,  a  clover  leaf,  distaff 
and  bunch  of  grapes,  with  the  motto:  "  Vinum,  Linum  et 
Textrinum."  But  probably  the  crowning  work  of  his  life  was 
the  protest  against  slavery  in  1688,  presented  to  the  German- 
town  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  this  protest  he 
was  joined  by  several  others  of  the  settlers.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Germantown  Meeting  referred  the  protest  to 
the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  they  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  no 
action  being  taken.  It  took  nearly  two  hundred  years  to  bring 
about  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  early  settlers  seem  to  have  held  but  few  slaves.  There 
was,  however,  a  class  of  servants  known  as  Redemptioners, 
or  those  who  had  sold  their  services  for  a  certain  time  in  order 
to  repay  the  cost  of  their  passage  from  Europe.  Many  of  these 
were  educated  men.  In  later  years  the  whole  matter  of  bring- 
ing in  Redemptioners  was  suppressed  on  account  of  great 
abuses  that  occurred. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  domestic  troubles  existed 
even  at  this  early  day.  Pastorius  writes  home  of  his  trials 
with  his  English  and  Dutch  maids  who  would  not  live  together 
in  peace,  and  asks  to  have  a  Dutch  maid  sent  out  to  him. 

The  poet,  Whittier,  has  given  us  a  beautiful  picture  of  the 
home  life  of  Pastorius  in  Germantown  in  his  poem,  "The 
Pennsylvania  Pilgrim:" 

"He  loved  the  bird's  song  in  his  dooryard  trees, 
And  the  low  hum  of  home  returning  bees, 
The  blossomed  flax,  the  tulip  trees  in  bloom, 
Down  the  long  street,  the  beauty  and  perfume 
Of  apple  boughs,  the  mingling  light  and  gloom 
Of  Sommerhausen's  woodlands.  11 

The  corporate  laws  of  the  town  were  prepared  by  Pastorius 
and  are  in  his  handwriting.  They  are  very  much  in  detail — 
how  streets  shall  be  kept  clean,  height  of  fences  and  kinds  of 
fences;  rigid  rules  as  to  cattle  and  pigs.  Chickens,  however, 
were  protected  and  permitted  to  run  at  large;  people  could 
frighten  them  away,  but  to  kill  one  cost  a  fine.  To  keep  ducks 
was  prohibited.  No  explanation  is  given  for  this  remarkable 
law.  After  thirty-six  years  of  devoted  service  in  the  interests 
of  the  town  Pastorius  died  in  17 19.  No  tombstone,  not  even 
a  record  of  burial,  exists.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the 
most  likely  place  would  be  the  Friends'  Burial  Ground  in  Ger- 
mantown, since  he  was  in  sympathy  with,  even  if  not  a  mem- 
ber, of  the  meeting  there. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"That  stupendous  work,  the  Bible — a  book  which,  if 
everything  else  in  our  language  should  perish,  would  alone 
suffice  to  show  the  whole  extent  of  the  language's  direction  and 
power." — Lord  Macaulay. 
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A  BERLIN  PICTURE  OF  ENGLISH  FRIENDS. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  article  printed  in  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  as  reproduced  by  The  Friend  (London) : — 

The  Efforts  of  the  Society  of  Friends  for  the  Raising 
of  the  Blockade. 

Dr.  Elisabeth  Rotten,  the  able  head  of  the  "  Bureau  of  As- 
sistance and  Advice  for  Germans  Abroad  and  'Foreigners  in 
Germany,"  writes  to  us: 

The  English  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  a  message  from  Rotterdam,  three  hundred  members 
interviewed  M.  P.'s  at  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose 
of  urging  the  raising  of  the  blockade,  have  for  centuries  op- 
posed all  war  and  all  warlike  policy  in  England.  Their  mem- 
bers not  only  refrain  from  any  participation  in  war  on  account 
of  religious  conviction,  but  they  also  individually  and  col- 
lectively, by  precept  and  example,  and  by  appealing  for  public 
and  practical  common  action,  stand  for  the  overcoming  of 
fear,  envy  and  malice  by  good-will,  confidence,  understanding, 
and  sympathy  among  men  and  among  nations.  Thus,  in  the 
first  weeks  of  the  war,  August,  19 14,  they  issued  in  many 
hundreds  of  thousand  copies  a  manifesto  to  all  men  and  women 
of  good-will  in  the  British  Empire,  in  which  they  made  it  their 
aim  to  work  not  for  the  destruction  of  human  life,  but  to  try 
to  establish  a  new  social  and  international  order  by  means  of 
deeds  of  reconciliation,  by  continuous,  common  action  of  all 
those  who  believe  in  a  happy  future  for  Humanity  and  a 
Brotherhood  of  Nations.  They  pointed  out  that  as  in  peace 
time  all  nations  have  prepared  for  war,  so  in  times  of  war,  all 
people  of  good-will  should  prepare  for  peace. 

Throughout  the  war  they  have  carried  on  a  great  work  of 
assistance  for  German  prisoners  of  war  in  England  and  their 
needy  families.  They  have  also  helped  the  refugees  from 
Belgium  and  the  North  of  France,  given  ambulance  service  in 
place  of  military  service  and  made  every  preparation  to  be 
ready  directly  the  war  is  over  to  help  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  devastated  areas  and  thereby  to  bring  their  message  of 
good-will  and  peace  to  the  citizens  of  all  the  nations  among 
whom  they  work. 

Since  the  armistice,  they  have  been  working  with  the  great- 
est energy  for  the  raising  of  the  blockade;  and  until  that  is 
achieved  they  have  obtained  permission  to  send  provisions 
and  medical  stores  for  nursing  mothers,  lying-in  hospitals  and 
babies  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary.  In  many  of  the 
larger  towns  considerable  consignments  have  already  arrived 
and  have  been  distributed  by  the  various  care  committees  for 
expectant  mothers  and  for  infant  welfare  as  free  gifts  of  love 
from  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Although  small  in  numbers,  the  Friends  stand  in  high  repute 
with  the  public  and  the  authorities  on  account  of  the  purity 
of  their  practical  Christianity.  Their  simple  and  convincing 
way  of  propaganda,  may,  if  it  is  re-echoed  in  other  lands,  be- 
come one  of  the  strongest  forces  for  a  peace  of  reconciliation 
instead  of  hostile  distrust. — Berliner  Tageblatt,  I  vi,  iqiq. 


PEACE  REALITIES  AND  IDEALS! 

Victory  would  mean  peace  forced  upon  the  loser,  a  victor's 
terms  forced  upon  the  vanquished.  It  would  be  accepted  in 
humiliation,  under  duress,  at  an  intolerable  sacrifice,  and 
would  leave  a  sting,  a  resentment,  a  bitter  memory,  upon 
which  terms  of  peace  would  rest  not  permanently,  but  only 
as  upon  quicksand. — President  Wilson. 

General  Smuts  says: — 

The  treaty  is  simply  a  liquidation  of  the  war  situation  in 
the  world.  There  are  guarantees  laid  down  which  we  all 
hope  will  soon  be  found  out  of  harmony  with  the  new  peaceful 
temper  and  unarmed  state  of  our  former  enemies.  There  are 
punishments  foreshadowed,  over  most  of  which  a  calmer  mood 
may  yet  prefer  to  pass  the  sponge  of  oblivion.  There  are 
indemnities  stipulated  which  cannot  be  exacted  without 
grave  injury  to  the  industrial  revival  of  Europe,  and  which 


it  will  be  in  the  interests  of  all  to  render  more  tolerable  and 
moderate. 

On  this  the  Springfield  Republican  comments  as  follows: — 
This  is  not  merely  by  way  of  criticism;  his  aim  is  to  show 
that  real  peace  is  still  to  be  achieved,  and  that  the  making  of 
it  will  only  begin  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  First  of  all 
the  Germans,  he  says,  must  convince  our  people  of  their  good 
faith,  but  for  that  they  must  believe  in  the  good  faith  of  the 
Allies,  and  in  this  matter  the  influence  of  General  Smuts  may 
be  invaluable;  much  will  depend  on  the  temper  in  which  his 
statement  is  received  in  Entente  countries;  are  they  prepared 
to  say  amen  to  his  declaration? 
General  Smuts  further  says: — 

Our  allied  peoples  must  remember  that  God  gave  them 
overwhelming  victory,  victory  far  beyond  their  greatest 
dreams,  not  for  small,  selfish  ends,  not  for  financial  or  economic 
advantages,  but  for  the  attainment  of  the  great  human  ideals 
for  which  our  heroes  gave  their  lives,  and  which  are  the  real 
victors  in  this  war  of  ideals. 
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Selections  From  the  Letters  op  W.  Oliver. 
A  Visit  to  Bethelaincourt. 

Next  day  I  took  our  Chesterman,  the  agricultural  investigator,  for  a 
run  up  north  toward  Verdun.  First  we  went  to  Brabant  where  we  have 
an  equipe  and  where  we  saw  two  2-horse  teams  at  work  preparing  for 
oats  an  enormous  field  and  then  on  over  the  hills  to  Dombasle,  where  the 
building  department  is  at  work  getting  quarters  livable  for  the  returning 
refugees  and  where  we  since  have  installed  a  tractor  and  where  work  has 
started  in  real  earnest.  Thence  we  took  a  spin  over  to  Bethelaincourt, 
winding  up  over  a  hill  which  appears  on  the  map  to  be  about  290  metres 
high,  or  nearly  1200  feet.  From  the  summit,  in  all  directions  lay  spread 
out  miles  and  miles  of  beautiful  country,  rolling  fields  and  woodlands, 
and  it  seemed  hard  to  believe  that  in  that  panorama  had  taken  place 
within  four  years  the  greatest  suffering  of  mankind  in  history.  Along 
the  road  were  all  kinds  of  war  materials  and  the  fields  were  furroughed 
with  the  wheel-tracks  of  many  wagons.  Amid  one  bit  of  wreckage,  the 
cold  raw  wind  tossing  her  hair  and  whistling  through  her  scanty  clothing, 
stood  a  little  girl  and  we  wondered  what  errand  had  brought  her  there, 
so  far  from  habitable  quarters.  Down  the  north  side  of  the  hill  we  rolled 
and  into  the  village  of  Bethelaincourt,  and  through  it  to  a  farm  where 
the  American  troops  were  quartered.  There  we  salvaged  a  big  can  of 
tractor  oil  and  while  "Chesty"  was  interviewing  the  refugees  who  had 
returned  I  searched  around  and  found  a  wicked-looking  trench  knife 
marked  U.  S.  and  a  German  spiked  helmet  like  you  have  all  doubtless 
seen  in  pictures.  Back  to  Bethelaincourt  we  went  and  found  the  mayor, 
who  was  about  the  only  person  yet  returned.  While  "Chesty "  was  talk- 
ing with  him  I  strolled  about.  There  was  the  church,  which  sat  on  a 
knoll  a  matter  of  ten  feet  higher  than  the  road  with  a  wall  holding  up 
the  embankment  about  it.  The  church  yard  was  all  undermined  with 
dug-outs  right  under  the  old  graves,  and  at  one  end  was  quite  a  strong 
fortress.  I  went  into  one  of  the  dug-outs  which  was  quite  a  spacious 
room  with  benches  about  for  folks  to  sit  on  during  raids.  Back  of  the 
church  is  a  graveyard  and  many  of  the  tomb-stones  were  tipped  over 
and  shattered  and  nicked  by  shrapnel.  I  walked  up  the  village  street 
and  into  some  of  the  houses  that  were  in  sufficiently  good  condition  to 
house  troops  and  found  things  just  as  the  soldiers  had  left  them  when 
they  moved  out.  It  is  the  saddest  village  I  have  been  in.  Soldiers  gone, 
and  no  civilians  back.  Utter  desolation.  If  I  had  had  my  home  there 
previous  to  the  war  I  could  have  sat  down  and  cried.  Almost  I  could 
have  anyway,  for  the  horror  of  it  all  was  appalling.  I  salvaged  a  perfectly 
good  Ford  tire  to  keep  expenses  down  and  we  rolled  out  of  the  deserted 
village,  over  the  hill  and  to  our  Dombasle  equipe,  where  we  were  requisi- 
tioned for  an  hour  afterwards  to  do  some  hauling  for  them,  then  we 
bumped  off,  over  the  most  terrible  bit  of  road  I  ever  hope  to  meet, 
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The  German  Prisoners. 
We  felt  that  we  were  given  a  wonderful  chance  to  treat  the  fellows 
square,  to  show  them  that  we,  a  religious  organization,  and  as  English 
and  Americans,  could,  in  a  real  Christian  spirit,  treat  them  as  brothers, 
and  the  feeling  that  here  was  our  chance  for  real  missionary  work, — a 
chance  to  do  something  really  constructive  by  way  of  imbuing  in  those 
fellows'  hearts  a  respect  for  us  and  a  spirit  of  good-will  which  alone  can 
insure  peace  on  earth.  That  I  say  made  some  of  us  feel,  that  opposed  as 
we  are  to  conscript  labor,  still  we  could  not  turn  the  fellows  away. 

A  Day  With  a  Ford. 
This  past  week  has  been  the  shortest  ever,  and  interesting,  too.  That's 
why  it  was  short.  Second-day  I  merely  made  four  trips  to  Clermont 
with  the  Ford  and  mended  a  tire,  my  first  attempt  at  the  gentle  art. 
Next  day  was  more  exciting.  I  took  one  of  the  poultry  ladies  and  the 
Aggie  Chef  to  Sermaize  with  some  incubators.  We  were  booked  to  start 
at  nine  o'clock,  but  the  Fliver  refused  to  go  because  of  water  in  the  gas 
and  it  was  10.45  before  we  actually  pulled  out.  It  was  rather  aggravating 
when  I  was  trying  to  make  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  chef  in  order  to  clinch 
the  permanent  Ford  job.  But  when  we  started,  we  went  and  did  the 
thirty  miles  in  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  which  is  good  time  for  these 
worn-out  French  roads.  Part  of  the  way,  however,  the  road  is  fine  and 
a  good  road  is  a  joy  forever  in  this  country.  The  country  is  beautiful 
between  here  and  there,  with  rolling,  fertile  fields  and  patches  of  wood- 
land. Once  or  twice  we  got  a  wonderful  panorama,  showing  the  rolling 
country  for  miles,  and  I  recall  vividly  one  pretty  scene,  in  which  the  fore- 
ground at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  made  up  of  a  planting  of  pines  and  a 
sort  of  red  twigged  birch,  a  block  of  pines  and  a  block  of  birch,  a  striking 
color  contrast.  And  over  and  around  rolled  the  hills.  In  that  country 
one  sees  no  trenches  or  any  sign  of  war  except  the  occasional  grave — in 
the  fields.  But  the  villages  tell  a  different  story,  as  the  post  cards  reveal. 
We  got  to  Sermaize  in  time  for  lunch  and  then,  after  a  few  stops  in  town, 
rolled  over  to  Vanault-les-Dames  to  collect  some  eggs.  Now  the  ride 
to  Venault  is  prettier  than  anything  heretofore  seen  in  France  by  these 
eyes.  It — the  road — winds  about  in  a  low  land  with  green  fields  and 
lots  of  trees,  and  crosses  a  couple  of  streams  which  have  overflowed  their 
banks  and  flooded  wide  areas.  And  then  it  rises  into  Venault  and  one 
gets  a  panorama  of  all  this  scene.  We  pulled  up  in  an  alley  and  while 
my  companion  and  a  nice  old  French  lady  went  about  collecting  eggs  I 
wandered  down  to  a  nearby  school-yard  where  the  kids  were  having  recess 
and  paraded  my  meagre  French  to  the  kids  and  had  a  fine  time.  Pretty 
soon  the  school  mistress  came  out  and  I  had  a  nice  chat  with  her.  She 
told  me  what  the  Mission  had  done  for  her,  which  seemed  to  be  from  what 
I  could  gather,  that  it  had  furnished  her  clothing  and  shelter  in  the  trying 
days  of  the  war.  Then  we  went  to  the  famous  farm  which  the  Mission 
has  run  for  some  time  and  which  has  been  supplying  milk  for  our  hospital 
at  Sermaize  and  vegetables  and  grain  for  the  hospital  and  civilians.  In 
a  sea  of  mud  stand  the  farm  buildings,  almost  all  adjoining,  with  the 
house  in  the  centre.  The  healthiest  looking  fowls  so  far  seen  in  France 
furnish  bright  spots  in  the  mud  and  a  healthy  looking  herd  of  cows  and 
several  calves  stand  listlessly  about  ruminating.  With  astonishing  in- 
terest in  all  proceedings,  three  goats  hover  about.  They  wander  in  and 
out  of  the  woodshed  and  climb  the  stairs  leading  to  the  loft  above  with 
great  agility. 

Having  unloaded  our  incubators  and  loaded  on  three  bags  of  roots  for 
the  hens  and  rabbits  at  Grange,  our  wheels  revolve  once  more  toward 
Sermaize,  where  we  rolled  into  Les  Bains  at  six  o'clock  and  lost  no  time 
in  investigating  the  dinner  which  ended  up  with  mince  pie  "that  was 
mince  pio."  Don't  tell  anybody — I  had  four  pieces.  It's  the  first  pie 
in  1'' ranee  and  I  stocked  up  lest  it  be  the  last. 


Paradise  Regained. 

There  is  a  little-  hamlet  near  the  River  Marne,  about  midway  between 
ChAteau  Thierry  and  Rheims,  that  is  called  Paradise. 

Before  the  war  it  had  a  population  of  about  thirty  persons.  Now  three 
people  live  there:  an  old  man,  his  wife,  and  his  wife's  sister.  Because  of 
the  association  recalled  the  old  man  "St.  Pierre"  (St.  Peter),  lie  would 
always  chuckle  and  Bay  that  "St.  Pierre"  was  not  his  name,  but  it  stuck 
just  the  same. 

This  t  rio  lived  in  a  place  t  lint  could  hardly  be  called  a  saintly  habitation. 
Their  house  was  nearly  leveled  to  the  ground  so  they  lived  in  one  corner 
of  a  big  stone  barn,  liesides  the  discomforts  of  their  quarters,  there  were 
many  tons  of  rocks  in  the  walls  loosened  by  the  bombardment  and  these 
seemed  in  danger  of  falling  at  any  time. 


St.  Peter  asked  us  to  build  a  house  for  him  and,  of  course,  the  demand 
was  approved.  Then  our  difficulties  commenced,  because  Paradise  is 
located  at  the  top  of  a  rather  high  and  steep  hill;  also  it  had  been  raining 
nearly  every  day  for  a  month  so  that  the  trucks  could  take  the  material 
only  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  A  steep,  straight  and  very  narrow  path 
running  between  two  vineyards  was  the  only  way  to  the  top.  This  com- 
pelled us  to  carry  up  all  the  material,  a  piece  at  a  time,  which  we  did. 

When  we  left  that  region,  I  took  a  photograph  of  old  St.  Peter  and  his 
wife  as  they  stood  in  front  of  their  house  in  Paradise  and,  of  course,  he 
chuckled.  I  promised  to  send  him  one  of  the  photos  and  did  so,  address- 
ing it  to  St.  Peter  at  Paradise,  Department  of  the  Marne!  I  hope  they 
enjoy  living  in  their  house  as  much  as  we  enjoyed  building  it  for  them, 
and  I  am  certain  they  do. 

Gerald  H.  Wood. 


Neuvilly. 

The  work  at  Neuvilly  is  now  practically  finished,  sixty-five  houses 
have  been  erected  and  most  of  them  are  occupied  by  the  French  people. 
About  six  houses  remain  to  be  finished.  When  we  first  went  there  not  a 
Frenchman  was  in  the  town.  Now,  almost  300  people  are  living  there 
under  good  conditions  and  are  able  to  push  on  with  their  plowing  and 
other  farm  work.  It  has  been  most  inspiring  to  push  on  with  the  erection 
of  the  houses  with  a  knowledge  that  they  would  be  occupied  practically 
as  soon  as  they  were  completed.  The  happiness  of  the  people  to  find 
themselves  so  installed  after  four  years  of  war  was  ample  payment  to  us 
for  our  work.  The  man  in  whose  house  we  lived  was  one  of  the  first  to 
return.  His  case  was  sad,  but  typical.  He  had  owned  three  houses 
before  the  war  and  he  returned  to  find  two  of  them  completely  ruined  and 
the  other  one  in  which  we  were  living,  merely  in  a  habitable  condition. 
He  had  lost  his  only  son  in  the  war  and  was  himself  an  old  man.  The 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  could  still  look  the  world  in  the  face  was  a 
revelation  to  us.  His  courage  buoyed  us  up  to  even  greater  efforts  to 
help  these  poor  people. 

J.  Arthur  Cooper. 


A  Friend  in  Deed. 
The  following  significant  note  accompanied  a  contribution  for  German 
relief : 

"The  School  Board  allowed  me  an  extra  week  of  school,  so  I  send  you 
that  week's  money,  minus  the  cost  of  my  board. 

"I  am  not  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  am  a  friend  to  those  of  similar 
beliefs  along  certain  lines,  and  I  seldom  rejoice  when  I  think  of  others  as 
starving  while  I  am  comfortable." 


The  Contrast. 

"Well,  time  had  come  for  us  to  leave  gay  Paris  and  proceed  to  Clar- 
mont,  at  which  place  we  arrived  at  three  a.  m.  in  the  silence  of  the  cool, 
grey  dawn.  Here  in  the  first  rays  of  morning  light  I  saw  my  first  town 
in  ruins  and  it  certainly  did  shock  me.  Coming  out  of  such  a  world  of 
art  and  grandeur  just  a  few  hours  before,  art  which  represents  all  that 
is  high  and  noble  in  man's  nature,  and  then  to  come  upon  such  a  monu- 
ment of  destruction  which  symbolizes  all  that  is  low  and  uncouth  in  man. 
Not  a  single  house  left  untouched  and  the  church  a  pile  of  stones.  The 
impression  which  such  a  contrast  caused  is  too  deep  an  emotion  to  be 
written;  it  can  only  be  experienced  and  not  expressed." — Extract  from 
Letter  of  M.  A.  Cawl. 


Against  Oaths. 

Our  workers  abroad  are  called  on  to  uphold  our  testimonies  on  more 
subjects  than  one  as  is  illustrated  by  this  quotation  from  a  letter  of  F.  J. 
Pope,  from  Paris: 

"Then  last  week  we  were  summoned  before  the  judge  to  make  an 
official  identification  of  stolen  articles,  and  as  we  refused  to  swear  to  our 
statements  we  are  to  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  one  to  one  hundred 
francs  each  and  subject  to  such  fine  as  many  times  as  we  refused  to  take 
the  oath.  The  fine  has  not  been  set  t  ied  yet  and  is  not  sett  led  by  the  judge 
himself,  but  by  a  higher  group  of  men.  Of  course,  they  can  make  us 
pay  quite  an  amount  but,  I  think,  they  will  let  us  off  very  easily." 

Workers  Who  Have  Recently  Returned. 
Paul  W.  Gordon,  Bluffton,  Ind.;  Olin  C.  Hadlcy,  Turner,  Oregon;  J. 
Mahlon  Harvey,  Fairmount,  Ind.;  Harry  H.  Haworth,  Ncwberg,  Oregon; 
Folger  B.  Howell,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Harold  S.  Laity,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y  ; 
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Lucy  Biddle  Lewis,  Lansdowne,  Pa.;  George  V.  Mills,  Turloek,  Cal.; 
Floyd  W.  Schmoe,  Wichita,  Kansas;  Dr.  Marianna  Taylor,  St.  Davids, 
Pa.;  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  Villa  Nova,  Pa. 


Contributions  of  Clothing,  Week  Ending  Seventh  Month  12,  1919. 
Thirty-five  in  all;  ten  from  Mennonites. 


In  the  Dumps. 

Several  of  the  American  Army  Dumps,  made  up  of  material  left  behind 
by  the  departing  army,  have  been  bought  by  the  Friends'  Mission  for 
distribution  to  the  returning  refugees.  How  it  feels  to  be  the  residuary 
legatee  of  any  army  may  be  judged  by  these  extracts  taken  from  a  letter 
of  J.  D.  Barlow  in  charge  of  the  dump  at  Souhesmes. 

"You  may  remember  that  about  fifty  wagons  came  in  the  dump  and 
a  great  deal  of  harness.  Well,  it  was  all  taken  out  again  about  two  days 
later  and  sent  to  another  place.  About  three  days  after  that  all  the 
blacksmith's  equipment  was  brought  back.    Such  is  the  army. 

"All  the  companies  that  were  at  Souhesmes  were  moved  nearly  a  fort- 
night ago.  That  meant  that  we  were  suddenly  left  without  any  guards, 
so  we  had  to  turn  to  it  and  do  the  guarding  ourselves  as  best  we  could. 
At  first  we  took  four  hour  shifts  through  the  night,  then  I  saw  that  was 
spoiling  the  whole  lot  of  us,  so  now  we  have  one  man  whose  duty  it  is 
to  be  on-duty  from  1  a.  m.  till  9  a.  m.,  and  we  take  turns  till  1  a.  m.  It  is 
pretty  hard  on  us  if  we  work  in  the  day  as  well.  I  have  had  no  time  for 
myself  the  last  fortnight  and  not  very  much  sleep,  and  the  other  men  are 
in  the  same  predicament. 

"About  three  days  ago  two  wagon  companies  began  turning  their 
material  in  here;  now  we  have  between  250  and  300  wagons  here  and 
about  800  sets  of  harness.  Part  of  this  includes  the  material  which  was 
brought  in  before  and  taken  out  again.  Yesterday  Heath  and  I  went 
down  to  the  Headquarters  and  asked  what  was  going  to  be  done  with  all 
this.  We  were  told  that  it  might  be  sold  or  it  might  be  left  to  us.  Two 
large  road  tractors  and  about  15  trailers  were  also  brought  in.  You 
may  imagine  a  little  what  this  dump  business  is  like.  It  is  very  good 
business  experience  to  run  a  dump  like  this.  Mine  is  the  largest  one 
now  and  it  is  very  interesting,  although  fairly  hard  work.  We  are  going 
to  open  a  shop  here  in  a  few  days  to  sell  small  tools;  the  people  in  this 
district  are  very  anxious  to  get  them." 


Poultry  and  Poetry. 
Reprinted  from  Reconstruction. 

Many  of  the  returning  refugees  have  lost  all  their  stock  by  the  war. 
The  devastated  region  to  which  they  have  returned  offers  no  opportunity 
to  buy  even  a  nucleus  for  a  new  flock.  Those  who  have  brought  hens  and 
rabbits  with  them  from  their  place  of  temporary  sojourn  in  the  south 
have  but  a  few — too  few  to  share.  And  so  we  must  search  where  we 
may  to  buy  the  stock  to  fill  the  crying  need. 

For  two  months  the  Mission  has  been  intermittently  at  it,  first  with  a 
car  at  Chatillon,  then  the  valley  of  the  river  Saulx  and  now  meeting  with 
good  success  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Marne.  Two  Fords  are  now  on 
the  job.  With  the  stock  purchased  from  the  Saulx  Valley  and  from  the 
Marne,  supplemented  with  stock  raised  at  our  own  farm  at  Vanault-les- 
Dames,  the  cantons  of  Clermont-en-Argonne  and  Varennes  are  quite  well 
supplied  for  the  time  being.  The  Marne  car  is  now  concentrating  500 
animals  at  Vanault  for  the  first  installment  in  the  Ardennes  where  the 
demand  is  almost  unlimited. 

To  witness  a  sale  of  poultry  in  a  village  is  to  become  enthusiastic  over 
the  value  of  our  work.  Above  the  din  of  cackling  hens  and  crowing 
cocks,  barking  dogs,  shouting  children  and  almost  unendurably  loud- 
talking  women,  there  is  a  note  of  thankfulness  in  the  people's  speech  and 
behavior  that  evidences  the  friendship  which  we  came  to  foster.  The 
selling  price  is  kept  at  the  actual  buying  figure.  This  fact  facilitates  the 
none  too  easy  process  of  buying. 

It  is  hard  for  the  people  in  the  districts  where  we  buy  to  part  with  their 
birds  and  rabbits.  The  flocks  that  remain,  after  the  drain  of  four  years 
of  passing  soldiers,  are  very  small.  Also  many  have  contributed  already 
to  the  cause  direct  to  the  returning  rapatrics.  Just  now  eggs  are  bring- 
ing four  francs  a  dozen.  Meat  is  too  high  for  all  but  the  well-to-do.  There 
is  every  reason  why  they  should  not  sell  and  the  fact  that  we  can  buy  is 
due  to  the  combined  sympathy  they  have  for  the  work  of  the  Mission  des 
Amis  and  for  the  rapatries.    We  pay  a  good  price,  to  be  sure,  but  if  the 


animals  were  for  eating  instead  of  for  a  good  cause  we  would  meet  with 
little  success. 

On  entering  a  village  we  visit  the  Mayor  and  tell  him  of  the  work  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  general  and  our  Mission  in  particular.  He  is  always 
delighted  to  co-operate  with  us  and  generally  gives  us  a  list  of  the  patrons 
who  have  a  number  of  birds  or  rabbits.  Sometimes  he  gives  us  a  letter 
appealing  to  his  people  to  respond  to  the  humanitarian  cause  for  which 
we  come.  Armed  with  these,  we  tour  the  village  and  are  always  well 
received.  Our  story  is  listened  to  with  rapt  attention  (more  or  less  neces- 
sary, owing  to  a  none  too  correct  pronunciation).  Usually  one,  two  or 
three  animals  to  the  place  is  the  rule.  One  day  we  worked  three  hours 
and  got  one  bird.  Next  morning  we  went  to  a  farm  and  got  48  rabbits 
and  hens. 

Back  in  the  woods  near  J—  is  a  big  farm,  so  isolated  that  its 

only  approach  is  a  scarce-used  cart-path  through  the  woods  and  across 
an  open  field.  Here,  after  our  hens  were  stowed  away,  we  were  invited 
in  to  taste  of  a  tub  of  butter  fresh  from  the  churn.  It  was  a  treat  indeed, 
that  butter  thickly  spread,  but  not  more  than  the  kitchen  scene  which 
we  were  enabled  to  observe  at  our  leisure.  A  sure-enough  American 
separator  adorned  one  corner  of  the  room.  Before  the  open  fire,  great 
crocks  of  cream  were  sharing  with  us  the  warm  glow  of  the  hearth,  and 
overhead  on  little  brushes  like  whisk  brooms,  spanning  the  space  from 
beam  to  beam,  rested  a  myriad  of  cheeses.  Monsieur  sat  opposite  to  us 
at  table  and  ventured  to  enquire,  during  the  course  of  conversation,  if 
we  had  come  from  America  in  the  automobile.  Madame  was  quite  dis- 
gusted with  Monsieur's  antiquated  geographical  knowledge  and  informed 
him  curtly  that  an  ocean  separated  the  Old  World  from  the  New,  an 
assertion  which  Monsieur  took  occasion  to  deny,  stating,  in  addition, 
that  where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way  to  walk  to  the  United  States. 
How?  "By  way  of  Siberia,"  quoth  he.  Have  we  found,  back  in  this 
farm  in  the  woods,  one  who  remembers  when  Asia  and  Alaska  clasped 
hands  across  the  Behring  Strait? 

Wendell  F.  Oliver. 


Clermont  Workshop  in  Running  Order. 
The  workshop  at  Clermont  has  been  in  running  order  since  Fifth  Month 
and  has  completed  its  first  commission,  the  making  of  some  four  hundred 
legs  for  bee  hives  for  the  bee  man.  The  circular  saw,  planer,  spindle 
moulder,  etc.,  have  been  set  on  concrete  bases,  shafting  and  counter- 
shafting  placed,  two  gasoline  engines  installed  and  accessories,  such  as 
emory-wheel  stands,  etc.,  built.  All  the  labor  has  been  done  by  three 
of  our  men  and  some  German  prisoners. 


Miscellaneous  Items  from  the  Front. 

Houses  are  going  up  at  the  rate  of  25  to  30  a  week.  There  is  much 
good-natured  rivalry  between  the  various  equipes.  At  Neuvilly  a  fare- 
well entertainment  has  been  given  to  the  people  by  the  equipe  and  a  very 
happy  evening  passed  by  every  one  present. 

The  sale  of  tools,  etc.,  in  the  Chatel  area  has  now  been  made  a  weekly 
event,  attended  by  people  from  a  large  number  of  villages  who  lack  any 
other  means  of  obtaining  the  tools  necessary  for  their  support.  Hay  and 
harvest  machines  are  being  loaned  out  in  the  three  cantons  of  Clermont, 
Varennes  and  Grandpre,  principally  in  the  first  named.  Drought  pre- 
vents plowing  and  the  personnel  of  the  Agricultural  Department  is  help- 
ing with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stock  which  is  badly  needed.  A  fresh 
shipment  of  65  goats  has  just  arrived  from  the  interior.  A  most  success- 
ful chicken  and  rabbit  sale  was  held  when  all  the  stock  brought  was 
disposed  of  in  a  few  minutes  at  Buzancy. 

The  week  has  been  a  strenuous  one  for  the  Medical  Department  with 
several  serious  operations,  one  of  which  was  for  appendicitis,  on  Cecil 
Pearson  from  Newburg,  Oregon.  He  is  now  doing  well.  Forty-one 
patients  are  in  the  hospital.  The  waiting  list  is  not  as  long  as  in  the  past, 
this  being  due  to  the  return  of  the  French  doctors  and  the  opening  of  the 
civil  hospital  at  Fleury. 

A  German  rail  motor  has  been  turned  over  to  us  by  a  French  dump. 
This  will,  in  a  few  days,  greatly  increase  our  rail  transport  powers  over 
evacuated  military  railways. 

One  morning  I  awoke  to  the  sound  of  footsteps  outside  my  hut  door 
and  beheld  an  emaciated  figure  from  the  prison  camp  nearby  diligently 
searching  for  food.  I  saw  him  pick  up  a  muddy  and  half-soaked  bit  of 
bread  crust,  put  it  to  his  lips  and  eat  it  with  apparent  relish.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  send  him  away,  comparatively  happy.  On  another  occasion, 
one  of  the  men  was  found  scraping  the  grease  from  the  inside  of  our 
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garbage  can.  This  he  was  going  to  take  to  the  camp,  dry  out  and  eat. 
Hunger  had  reduced  these  men  to  the  last  extremities.  At  another  camp 
conditions  were  even  worse.  The  men  were  brought  from  the  south  in 
cold  weather,  not  supplied  with  proper  clothing  and  blankets.  The 
result  was  terrible  and  many  died.  One  of  our  boys  saw  a  dead  German 
being  carted  away  on  top  of  a  wagonload  of  rubbish.  In  one  instance, 
the  only  outside  clothing  some  of  the  men  had  was  cast-off  American 
uniforms,  in  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  appear  unless  they  were 
dyed  another  color,  and  they  could  not  get  them  dyed.  Consequently, 
they  had  no  chance  to  get  out  and  exercise  and  get  fresh  air.  A  member 
of  one  of  our  equipes  discovered  the  plight  af  these  fellows  and  arranged 
for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  dyes.  To  help  these  war  victims  in 
what  ways  we  can  has  been  a  privilege  we  had  not  anticipated  when  we 
left  the  States. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  following  is  a  minute  adopted  by  Mount  Lebanon  Three  Months' 
Meeting,  held  at  Brumana,  on  the  eighth  of  Third  Month,  and  printed 
in  The  Friend  (London). 

"The  attention  of  the  Meeting  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  war 
made  many  Christians  of  all  the  different  denominations  see  clearly  that 
the  Friends'  teachings  against  war  are  right,  and  this  calls  us  all  the  more 
to  be  honest  in  giving  a  true  testimony  pointing  out  that  such  was  the 
belief  of  the  early  church,  who  lived  in  love  and  unity,  having  everything 
in  common  and  avoiding  any  spirit  of  greediness  and  dispute." 


An  item  from  Ulster  Quarterly  Meeting,  Ireland,  noted  in  The  Friend 
(London)  is  of  interest. 

"The  oldest  member  of  Richhill  Meeting,  Thomas  Chapman,  aged 
nearly  ninety-nine  years,  occupied  his  seat  in  the  gallery,  after  an  absence 
of  three  years,  and  repeated  his  favorite  passage  of  Scripture,  part  of 
John  xv." 


This  item  from  across  the  sea  indicates  a  line  of  persecution  from 
which  we  can  hardly  expect  to  escape. — [Eds.] 

Education  and  Principle. — It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  movement 
among  some  education  committees  to  exclude  from  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, all  men,  however  high  their  attainments,  whose  private  convictions 
do  not  meet  with  general  approval.  Fred  Scott,  B.  A.,  formerly  Head- 
master of  Workington  Secondary  School  and  Technical  College,  having 
served  two  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  rather  than  abandon 
his  convictions  as  to  the  immorality  of  war,  the  governors  of  the  school 
have  refused  to  reinstate  him.  His  sincerity  was  never  disputed.  When 
before  his  Local  Tribunal  the  Mayor  of  Workington  said  he  was  "an 
asset  to  the  town."  H.  R.  Wilkinson,  by  a  vote  of  22  against  19  has,  for 
the  same  reason,  been  deprived  of  the  headmastership  of  Bath  School  of 
Art.  C.  H.  Broughton,  Headmaster  of  the  modeling  department  of 
Leeds  School  of  Art,  satisfied  the  Tribunals  and  accepted  work  of  national 
importance.  The  staffing  sub-committee,  recognizing  his  efficiency, 
recommended  his  reinstatement,  but  the  local  Educational  Committee 
have  appointed  an  ex-soldier  and  holder  of  the  military  cross  in  his  place. 
Alderman  Ford,  of  Leeds,  said  the  method  of  appointment  savored  of 
persecution.  The  Governors  of  Todmorden  Secondary  School,  by  a 
large  majority,  have  refused  to  reinstate  their  late  Principal,  E.  H.  Farrar, 
on  similar  grounds.  The  Bristol  Education  Committee  has  refused  to 
reinstate  A.  E.  Newman  as  an  elementary  school  teacher  (on  the  ground 
that  patriotism  was  one  of  the  first  things  that  the  young  should  be 
taught),  although  his  service  prior  to  the  war  was  admitted  to  be  quite 
satisfactory. 


Cowpeb'8  Garden  and  Summer-house. — [Note — There  are  some  left 
of  the  generation  who  were  "brought  up"  on  Cowper.  These  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  from  The  Friend  (London). — Ens.] 

Thomas  Wright,  of  the  Cowper  School,  Olney,  Bucks,  Secretary  of  the 
Cowper  and  Newton  Museum,  Olney,  writes: — 

"Cowpcr's  Garden  and  Summer-house  at  Olney  have  been  secured  for 
the  nation  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Cowper  Museum  for  the  sum  of  £.325. 
Other  expenses  brinn  the  figure  to  C.'?l)0.  Towards  this  the  Trustees  have 
obtained  £320.  They  would  be  glad  of  donations  so  as  to  be  able  to 
complete  the  purchase.  Lovers  of  Cowpcr's  hymns,  'God  moves  in  a 
mysterious  way'  and  'Oh  for  a  closer  walk  with  God'  are  asked  to  help. 
All  communications  should  be  made  to  me." 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  have  been  reoeived  from  each 
person,  paying  for  Vol.  93. 

George  W.  Thorpe,  Henry  B.  Abbott,  Edwin  Jefferis,  Horace  D. 
Webster,  Ellwood  Cooper,  F.  R.  Strawbridge,  Reece  L.  Thomas,  Phebe 
T.  Roberts,  George  Coleman,  Fannie  W.  Sharpless,  David  G.  Alsop, 
Charles  Lee,  Margaret  Maule,  George  S.  Hutton,  Madaline  J.  Walenta, 
Annie  W.  Thompson,  Mary  Y.  Hutton,  Josiah  H.  Newbold,  Walter  P. 
Hutton,  Arthur  W.  Hutton,  Beulah  Palmer,  T.  Chalkley  Palmer,  Edith 
P.  Griscom,  Emeline  P.  Newbold,  Mary  M.  Kester,  Elizabeth  D.  Edge, 
M.  and  S.  J.  Troth,  Mary  D.  Malone,  Rachel  B.  Dowlin,  Edward  M. 
Wistar,  Joseph  E.  Pennock,  Mary  W.  Trimble,  Walter  F.  Price,  Frank 

B.  Harker,  Edith  Lippincott,  Comly  B.  Shoemaker,  Comly  B.  Shoe- 
maker, 2nd,  Elizabeth  R.  Cohen,  Samuel  W,  Bell,  Anna  W.  Bailey,  M. 
T.  Akins,  Jonathan  Cope,  Mary  Coltrane,  Franklin  G.  Swavely,  Charles 

C.  Scattergood,  Mercy  A.  Roberts,  Elizabeth  L.  Roberts,  Charles  C. 
Roberts,  Deborah  D.  Maris,  Deborah  J.  Windle,  Edward  Brinton,  Rebec- 
ca F.  Evans,  Marshall  F.  Evans,  Isaac  Sharpless,  Dr.  W,  T.  Sharpless, 
Ann  Sharpless,  Mary  E.  Huey,  Hannah  H.  Savery,  Anna  Webb,  Rachel 
M.  Hopkins,  Jane  B.  Jacobs,  Aaron  S.  Edkin,  I.  Roberts  Comfort,  Charles 
Stratton,  Mary  B.  Bailey,  Ethel  Leberman,  Henrietta  Shamberg,  Sarah 
W.  Rhoads,  Wm.  G.  Rhoads,  Newlin  Mendenhall,  A.  and  F.  E.  Zook, 
Lydia  H.  South,  Philena  Y.  Smedley,  Reuben  Haines,  Elizabeth  W. 
Bacon,  Wm.  E.  Wood,  Sarah  B.  Leeds,  John  B.  Leeds,  Elizabeth  S.  Brin- 
ton, Susanna  T.  Cope,  Mary  Scott  Kay,  Rachel  W.  Scott,  Gilbert  Cope, 
T.  Francis  Warrington,  Jane  B.  Temple,  Hannah  C.  Scattergood,  Enos 
E.  Thatcher,  Elizabeth  S.  Taylor,  Elizabeth  Sharpless,  George  Forsythe, 
William  Carter,  Anna  P.  Rhoads,  Priscilla  P.  Pratt,  J.  Clarkson  Eldridge, 
Lydia  A.  Martin,  George  B.  Mellor,  Thomas  S.  Mellor,  James  F.  Reid, 
Roland  Smedley,  Charles  Pratt,  David  G.  Yarnall,  Anna  Yarnall,  Joel 
A.  Blair,  Catharine  E.  Rhoads,  Sarah  Tatum,  Jane  M.  Eldridge,  Morris 
E.  Leeds,  George  Wood,  all  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  Harvey  Darnell,  Ella  T. 
Gause,  M.  Albert  Linton,  Frederick  Lippincott,  Rebecca  C.  Pandrich, 
Charles  Wright,  Abigail  L.  Evans,  Sarah  F.  Evans,  Eliza  R.  Bishop, 
John  B.  Hutchinson,  Edward  L.  Richie,  Mary  R.  Williams,  Hamilton 
Haines,  Josiah  P.  Engle,  Mary  P.  Nicholson,  Martha  T.  DeCou,  Susan 

D.  Ivins,  Howard  Ivins,  David  Roberts,  Helen  B.  Roberts,  Mary  E. 
Hamilton,  Frances  B.  Anderson,  Ellwood  Green,  Albert  M.  Gillespie, 
Harvey  Pharo,  Clayton  H.  Evans,  all  of  New  Jersey;  Joshua  L.  Baily, 
Jr.,  J.  S.  Moore,  John  Pike,  C.  F.  Saunders,  Ellis  C.  Willits,  Resin  Thomp- 
son, Semira  L.  Comfort,  Mary  C.  Vail,  James  W.  Bradway,  Pliny  Gregory, 
Dr.  Ira  S.  Frame,  Ralph  Penrose,  Amelia  Bedell,  Wm.  H.  Leeds,  John 
Henry  Douglass,  Dr.  Samuel  Rhoads,  all  of  California;  Franklin  Rock- 
well, Arthur  R.  Rockwell,  Wm.  Carson  James,  all  of  Alabama;  Francis 
T.  Guindon,  Vermont;  E.  A.  Bascom,  Massachusetts;  Anne  Guldbransen, 
Denmark;  John  C.  Thompson,  Alberta,  Canada;  Hannah  R.  Willits, 
William  C.  Mott,  both  of  Iowa;  William  T.  Griffin,  North  Carolina;  Esth- 
er A.  Harris,  Connecticut;  Elizabeth  Faron,  Delaware;  Daniel  L.  Leeds, 
Tennessee;  Margaret  E.  Crenshaw,  Virginia;  Sarah  T.  Williams,  Alfred 

E.  Kennard,  Sr.,  H.  H.  Lamborn,  all  of  Ohio;  Phineas  Pickett,  Sarah  E. 
Jordan,  both  of  Indiana;  H.  Mark  Thomas,  Wm.  W.  Heacock,  Maria 
Willits,  all  of  New  York. 

Remittances  received  after  Second-day  will  not  appear  in  receipts 
until  the  following  week. 


"Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,"  con- 
tributed to  The  Friend  some  months  ago,  now  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
neat  paper  booklet  of  fifty-one  pages.  The  author  modestly  disclaims 
having  produced  a  history.  No  doubt  a  person  in  Ohio,  having  access 
to  the  original  records  of  all  the  meetings,  past  and  present,  could  have 
written  a  much  larger  volume.  That  task  remains  for  some  future  his- 
torian. The  fact  remains  that  an  hour  spent  with  this  volume  of  "Notes," 
gives  the  reader  a  wonderfully  clear  outline  of  the  making  of  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting.  The  writer  has  performed  a  distinct  service  in  bringing  to- 
gether this  material  and  until  something  fuller  is  produced,  it  must  re- 
main the  best  accessible  account  of  the  establishment  of  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting.  The  price  of  the  booklet  is  thirty-five  cents,  post  paid,  or 
t  hree  copies  for  a  dollar,  and  may  be  had  by  addressing  Watson  W.  Dewees, 
L19  S.  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  or  Friends'  Book  Store,  302  Arch 
St  reel ,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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It's  Best  to  Have  an 

Extra  Pair  of  Glasses 

Then  in  case  of  accident 
to  your  regular  pair,  you're 
not  inconvenienced.  Leave 
your  prescription  with  us. 
We  guarantee  it'll  be  correct- 
ly filled. 
Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards,       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron. 


W.  IS.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Stare  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


ARTS 


N^^Opticum  3 

^0^/6thsT.PJ 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


G.        Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaitc 
enealogist  *&asxp 


YOUNG  MAN! 

Get  the  saving  habit.  The  way  to  begin 
is  to  fix  things  so  that  you  must  save. 
We  can  show  you  how  to  do  that,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  to  perpetuate  your 
income — or  part  of  it — in  case  you  die 
while  you  are  saving. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  insure  against 
the  uncertainties  of  life  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  death. 
The  cost  is  low.    You  are  young! 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Street* 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


R.  C.  Baliinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Spruce  17-81    •    •    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &,  CO 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN    TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


H„  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co, 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


telephones:  I  locust^ 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 


ftam  im*»  's*vt 


ADVERTISING  COPT  and  Direct- 
by- Mail  printing  that  sell  the  goods. 
iAsk  us  to  show  you  how ! 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  B.  &  O.  Bonds 
Yield  About  6.50% 

CTRONG  collateral  security  is  back 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Co.  10-year  6's.  Their  com- 
paratively high  yield  has  its  appeal 
to  investors. 

Send  for  Offering  Sheet  PF-236 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  In  SI  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 
Atlantic  City— Chalfont  Block 
1225  Boardwalk 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  "Phone — Filbert  2666. 


GL.ASLYN-C  HATH  AM 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  Jc 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  YeaK 

NATHAN  L.  JONES, 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

m  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia, 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street*      -       -       Philadelphia.  Pa. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  and  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 
Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 

Ball  'Phon*  n  Sprue*  164« 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  JR, 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  ojfer — 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  SECURED  6's 

of  1929,  at  WA  and  interest,  to  yield  6.49%. 

These  bonds  are  a  direct  obligation  of  the  Rail- 
road, and  are  secured  by  valuable  collateral, 
which  must  be  maintained  at  125%  of  the  out- 
standing Bonds. 

Earnings  about  $11, 000, 000  above  fixed  charges. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWattera 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ™£  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:•       -:-  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  8b  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

Woolman  School 

A  Friend*'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

FALL  TERM— Tenth  Month  7  to  Twelfth 
Month  19.  1919. 
New  Catalog  Ready  Soon. 
Extension  Work  to  be  Continued. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93.  Lake  Front  -  Price.  $750 
ALFRED  C  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.   Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


BACK  LOG  CAMP 

will  be  open  as  usual  from  Seventh  Month  3rd  to 
about  Ninth  Month  15th.  If  any  of  our  friends 
desire  to  reach  us  by  motor  car  they  will  find  a  very 
satisfactory  route  via  Water  Gap,  Port  Jervis, 
Kingston  and  Albany.  From  this  point  they  will 
either  bear  to  the  east  through  Saratoga,  Glens 
Falls,  Lake  George  and  North  Creek,  or  they  will 
bear  to  the  west  through  Schenectady,  Fonda  and 
Spectator,  and  then  on  to  Indian  Lake.  The  whole 
journey  is  through  beautiful  country  and  over  roads 
mostly  excellent,  and  with  very  little  that  is  not 
good.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  our  circular  on 
the  Back  Log  Idea  to  any  one  who  will  ask  for  it. 

THOMAS  K.  BROWN, 

Indian  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW  TO 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE  MAGAZINE 

It  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  those  who  work  for 
a  living.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  self-confidence, 
enthusiasm,  and  happiness  in  the  hearts  of  its  read- 
ers. It  will  bring  a  closer  and  a  kindlier  spirit  of 
co-operation  between  employer  and  employee.  Sub- 
scription price,  $2.00  per  year.  Subscription  solicitors 
wanted,  good  commission.  Write  J.  MULLOWNEY, 
5506  Greene  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

CONCORD  HOUSE 

CONCORDVILLE,  f»a. 

A  small  guest  house  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  Delaware 
County  hills,  to  be  opened  Eighth  Month  1st.  For 
accommodations  write  Sarah  B.  Leeds,  14  Rosedale 
Avenue,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  until  Eighth  Month  1st. 
After  that  to  Marion  Pusey,  Manager,  Concord ville,  Pa. 

MAN  and  wife,  no  children,  desire  to  lease  apartment 
or  house,  with  garage  preferred,  in  or  convenient  to 
Philadelphia,  after  Tenth  Month  1st. 

Walter  G.  Heacock, 
Phone  The  Bourse,  Phila. 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA — A  Meeting  for  Worship  is 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  Visitors  remem- 
ber the  address. 

WANTED — At  Westtown  School,  a  woman  to  assist  in 
the  Boys'  Nursery,  with  some  other  duties  on  the 
boys'  side, 

Lydia  T.  Jones, 

Matron. 


WANTED — A  teacher  to  do  departmental  work  in  the 
Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades  at  Westfield 
Friends'  School,  Riverton'  N.J. 

Apply  to  Miriam  G.  Broadhurs,t  Prin., 

846  N,  22nd  Street,  Phila.,  Pa, 
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Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND,  _ 
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TO  FRANCIS  BARTON  GUMMERE. 

Swift  at  sound  of  midnight  bell, 
Pausing  but  for  brief  farewell, 

Heart  of  youth,  in  scorn  of  rest, 
Thou  hast  sped  on  eager  quest, 

To  the  land  behind  the  sun 
Where  the  spirit's  goal  is  won. 

There,  mid  music  of  the  spheres, 
Falls  upon  thy  listening  ears 

Tale  of  troubadour  well  told, 
Ballad  sung  by  minstrel  old, 

Where  Valhalla's  halls  of  gold 
Ring  with  sagas  of  the  bold, 

And  in  fields  of  asphodel 
Sweetest  strains  of  Orpheus  dwell. 

Thou  hast  blazoned  old  romance 
O'er  the  walls  of  change  and  chance, 

On  their  clay  of  commonplace, 
Fairy  forms  of  love  and  grace. 

Thou  hast  poured  on  brow  of  youth 
Oil  of  joy  and  wine  of  truth. 

Long  will  linger  on  this  earth 
Lovers'  smiles  that  owe  their  birth 

To  the  songs  thy  hps  have  read, 
Magic  words  of  poets  dead. 
San  Jose,  California. 


-Lydia  Cox. 


THE  REGARDING  OF  A  DAY. 

The  efforts  now  being  made  to  obtain  sanction  for  "  Sunday 
amusements"  brings  to  mind  the  Declaration  of  James  I. 
that  after  church  services  his  "good  people"  should  be  at 
liberty  to  engage  in  sports  and  games  on  "the  Sabbath  day." 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  reasons  for  such 


declaration  at  that  time  were  not  just  the  same  as  those  which 
initiated  the  present  agitation  in  favor  of  public  recreations 
and  sports  on  First-days,  yet  the  results  in  the  latter  case  are 
likely  to  be  not  altogether  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  former,  as 
regards  giving  over  the  time  to  amusements.  The  desire  to 
have  these  authorized  for  the  benefit  (as  supposed)  of  those 
whose  lives  are  crowded  with  exacting  and  confining  cares, 
whilst  it  marks  a  reaction  from  the  old  Sabbatarianism,  does 
at  the  same  time  encourage  a  neglect  of  things  really  profitable 
and  conducive  to  the  general  welfare.  To  many  people  the 
day  has  already  not  much  significance  beyond  that  of  a  holiday, 
"in  common  law",  the  change  from  holyday  being  much  more 
than  a  matter  of  spelling. 

One  may  suggest,  however,  that  the  provision  most  needed 
is  that  which  would  modify  the  requirements  laid  upon  toiling 
men  and  women  during  six  days  of  the  week,  and  change  the 
poor  conditions  of  family  life  to  which  they  are  too  often  sub- 
ject. The  root  of  the  trouble  is  to  be  found  partly  in  our  in- 
dustrial systems  and  partly  in  the  cramped  and  crowded  home 
life  of  the  tenements,  as  well  as  in  the  lack  of  Christian  train- 
ing. If  the  right  kind  of  living  were  fostered  and  made  pos- 
sible for  every  day  in  the  week,  we  should  have  less  call  to 
provide  public  amusements  on  First-day,  and  indeed  the 
whole  matter  of  observances  would  be  likely  to  come  into 
right  balance  and  proportion. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  denying  that  the  complex 
life  of  the  present  age,  with  the  changes  affecting  so  many 
phases  of  human  affairs  and  incident  to  human  progress, 
renders  impossible  in  most  communities  a  simultaneous  and 
complete  observance  of  any  one  day.  This  fact,  together  with 
certain  facts  of  science  and  of  history,  should  serve  to  dispel 
the  idea  of  the  intrinsic  holiness  of  any  particular  day,  and  to 
show  that  some  of  the  requirements  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath 
could  not  have  been  intended  for  more  than  local  and  tempor- 
ary service.  Nevertheless,  it  is  as  necessary  now  as  it  was  in 
ancient  times  that  there  should  be  opportunities  for  rest  and 
quiet  and  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  life;  and  so  it  is  best 
that  some  time  should  be  thus  set  apart, — not  on  the  ground 
that  "we  ought  to  give  one  day  to  Christ,"  but  that  by  devot- 
ing some  time  specifically  to  these  matters  we  may  serve  Him 
the  better  all  the  days  of  the  week  and  all  the  weeks  of  our 
lives.  The  point  at  issue  is  not  the  desecration  of  a  holy  day, 
but  the  fact  that  the  indulgence  in  unnecessary  recreations 
and  public  amusements  without  respect  to  time,  will  supplant 
some  things  that  are  essential  to  our  best  life.  It  is  conceiv- 
able, however,  that  as  industrial  affairs  improve  and  Chris- 
tianity advances  among  men,  the  programs  of  the  week  will 
be  further  modified  and  amended,  so  as  to  insure  a  fair  pro- 
vision of  opportunities  for  all.  Some  gain  has  already  beeu 
made  in  this  direction. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  subject  that  may  suitably 
claim  attention,  inasmuch  as  some  confusion  of  ideas  exists 
relative  to  the  distinction  between  the  law  and  the  Gospel, 
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and  many  serious  people  (some  even  in  our  own  membership) 
seem  not  to  be  much  acquainted  with  the  New  Testament 
teaching  about  the  keeping  of  an  holy  day  or  the  esteeming  of 
one  day  above  another.  It  is  clear  that  the  early  Friends, 
with  the  integrity  that  answered  to  their  convictions,  did  not 
apply  the  terms  Sabbath  and  Lord's  Day  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  though  they  were  far  from  indifferent  to  what  was  ap- 
propriate to  the  day.  Some  light,  at  least  from  the  negative 
side,  is  afforded  by  Thomas  Ellwood's  diverting  narration  of 
his  experience  at  Maidenhead,  where  he  was  arrested  for  riding 
through  the  town  "on  the  Sabbath,"  and  by  his  account  of 
the  poor  Friend  who  was  imprisoned  for  having  done  a  little 
necessary  work  in  his  own  shop  early  on  a  First-day  morning. 
Robert  Barclay,  however,  takes  up  the  subject  in  his  essay  on 
Worship,  and  in  a  few  statements  presents  a  large  view  of  it. 

"We,  not  seeing  any  ground  in  Scripture  for  it,"  he  writes, 
"cannot  be  so  superstitious  as  to  believe  that  either  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  now  continues,  or  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  the 
anti-type  thereof,  or  the  true  Christian  Sabbath,  which  with 
Calvin  we  believe  to  have  a  more  spiritual  sense;  and  therefore 
we  know  no  moral  obligation  by  the  fourth  command,  or 
elsewhere,  to  keep  the  first  day  of  the  week  more  than  any 
other,  or  any  holiness  inherent  in  it.  But  first,  forasmuch  as 
it  is  necessary  that  there  be  some  time  set  apart  for  the  saints 
to  meet  together  to  wait  upon  God;  and  that  secondly,  it  is 
fit  at  some  times  that  they  be  freed  from  their  other  outward 
affairs;  and  that  thirdly,  reason  and  equity  doth  allow  that 
servants  and  beasts  have  some  time  allowed  them  to  be  eased 
from  their  continual  labor;  and  that  fourthly,  it  appears  that 
the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  did  use  the  first  day  of 
the  week  for  these  purposes;  we  find  ourselves  sufficiently 
moved  for  these  causes  to  do  so  also,  without  superstitiously 
straining  the  Scriptures  for  another  reason." 

Perhaps  a  little  exception  may  be  taken  to  his  fourth  point, 
as  assuming  rather  more  than  is  warranted;  for  although  the 
primitive  Christians  did  use  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  time 
for  the  assembling  of  themselves  together,  not  much  else  ap- 
pears in  the  New  Testament  relative  to  their  observance  of  the 
day.  It  is  likely,  moreover,  that  their  religious  exercises  often 
occupied  a  considerable  number  of  hours. 

The  importance  of  a  right  use  of  the  day  which  by  the  com- 
mon consent  of  Christendom  is  thus  set  apart,  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  Friends  at  various  times,  and  such  men  as 
Henry  Tuke,  Thomas  Shillitoe  and  others  have  interested 
themselves  in  promoting  the  public  welfare  in  this  particular 
matter.  As  a  treatise,  perhaps  nothing  more  satisfying  and 
instructive  has  been  written  than  Jonathan  Dymond's  essay 
on  "Sabbatical  Institutions."  We  commend  it  for  perusal  or 
re-perusal  at  this  time. 

Finally,  the  question  for  us  is  not  whether  our  observance 
of  First-day  (or  any  day)  is  identical  in  detail  with  that  of 
our  forefathers,  nor  yet  exactly  how  the  time  should  be  spent 
by  people  who  are  very  differently  situated  from  ourselves; 
but  whether  we,  in  our  more  favored  allotments  are,  by  ex- 
ample and  influence,  doing  the  best  "that  circumstance  al- 
lows." Does  temptation  present  in  the  too  free  use  of  the 
automobile,  for  instance?  Does  light  and  unprofitable  reading 
usurp  the  place  of  something  better?  Are  we  commendably 
diligent  and  earnest  in  attending  our  religious  meetings  and 
do  we  make  suitable  arrangements  for  others  to  have  the  like 
privilege? 


Plainly,  some  sacrifice  of  inclination  and  of  individual  liberty 
may  be  required  in  order  to  uphold  and  recommend  the  Chris- 
tian life  in  any  mixed  community.  How  much  of  comfort 
and  convenience,  and  even  of  lawful  relaxation,  are  we  willing 
to  forego  for  the  common  good?  M.  W. 


JUVENILE  MEMBERSHIP. 

A  modern  writer  on  subjects  of  religious  education,  Professor 
George  A.  Coe,  has  a  chapter  with  the  startling  title,  "Salva- 
tion by  Education."  This  at  once  excites  the  prejudices  of 
some;  possibly  it  excites  the  thoughtful  interest  of  more.  An- 
other famous  teacher,  the  lamented  President  Hyde,  of  Bow- 
doin,  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  book  with  the  title,  "God's 
Education  of  Man."  Without  reverting  to  more  than  titles 
in  either  case,  it  may  be  said,  with  some  measure  of  accuracy, 
that  the  one  is  a  commentary  on  the  other.  Salvation  by 
education  if  it  be  God's  education,  is  easily  seen  to  be  in  accord 
with  "salvation  by  grace"  or  salvation  by  "the  all-sufficient 
atonement  of  Christ."  Let  the  form  of  expression  be  what  it 
may,  salvation  (or  spiritual  life)  is  a  process  by  which  our 
finite  natures  become  subject  to  "the  infinite  power  of  God." 
The  moment  we  regard  ourselves  as  having  completed  this 
process  we  actually  limit  the  illimitable.  He  has  many  things 
to  say  unto  us,  but  we  can  not  bear  them  now! 

This  great  principle  of  a  progressive  revelation  is  the  basis 
of  what  is  known  in  the  Society  of  Friends  as  birthright  mem- 
bership. We  rejoice  that  its  application  to  the  religious  life 
has  had  such  telling  treatment  as  by  the  two  authors  men- 
tioned above.  Two  implications  of  the  principle  should  be  of 
perennial  interest.  The  first,  if  we  put  first  that  which  has 
the  widest  range,  has  to  do  with  adult  membership.  Although 
not  the  subject  of  this  editorial,  it  may  be  well  in  passing  to 
revive  two  or  three  queries  in  regard  to  adult  membership. 
Do  we  in  our  ordinary  practice  duly  regard  the  progressive 
character  of  Christian  experience?  Do  we  ask  ourselves, 
candidly,  whether  we  are  better  Christians  or  better  Friends 
week  by  week  and  year  by  year?  Or  have  we  reached  a  cer- 
tain dead  level  of  practice  and  experience  without  any  special 
determination  to  progress  further?  Let  us  at  least  realize 
that  the  mere  profession  of  the  great  principle  of  the  Christian 
life  as  a  living,  growing  organism  does  not  relieve  us  from  the 
deadening  effect  of  form. 

In  the  domain  of  juvenile  membership  the  obligations  of  a 
right  understanding  by  children  of  the  great  undiscovered 
territory  of  infinite  privilege  and  power  in  the  Spiritual  world 
rests  in  good  measure  upon  parents,  teachers  and  meetings. 
Save  to  quicken  attention  there  is  no  point  in  sounding  a 
pessimistic  note,  but  if  we  are  entirely  candid  we  must  confess 
that  the  methods  of  religious  education  have  not  produced 
the  desired  fruits.  So  far  as  we  are  informed  there  is  no  Chris- 
tian denomination  that  is  not  making  this  confession.  There 
must  be  something  fundamentally  wrong  with  the  process 
when  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  children  respond  in  loyalty 
to  the  ideals  we  so  much  desire  to  cherish.  A  sentence  from 
Dr.  Henry  Hodgkin's  new  book,  "Lay  Religion,"  may  serve 
for  the  treatment  of  one  part  of  this  large  subject.  In  the 
chapter  entitled,  "Demand  for  Knowledge  of  God,"  we  read, 
"  In  the  very  subject  on  which  children  should  be  our  teachers, 
we  presume  to  teach  them — and  to  teach  them  the  half-truths 
of  forgotten  controversies  in  a  manner  calculated  to  stop  the 
growth  of  the  tender  plant  entrusted  to  our  care."  (page  196). 
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Historically,  our  whole  educational  system  dates  from  the 
ecclesiastical  foundations  of  the  middle  ages.  An  expert  in 
"origins"  might  easily  give  us  a  shock  by  pointing  out  how 
many  features  of  the  life  of  our  most  conservative  Quaker 
boarding  schools  descended  to  us  from  cowled  monk  and 
mitred  abbot.  Unhappily  the  religious  education  of  this  time 
was  concerned  not  merely  to  teach  Christianity,  but  to  teach 
a  special  kind  of  Christianity.  So  a  false  pedagogy  became 
established  and  in  many  directions  has  never  been  uprooted. 
In  no  other  subject  than  religion  do  we  begin  our  teaching 
with  specific  application  of  principles.  The  specialist  in  modern 
times  is  a  product  of  the  university.  The  most  broadly  gen- 
eralized principles  in  language,  in  number,  in  science  make  up 
elementary  teaching  in  these  subjects.  There  have  been  some 
intelligent  efforts  to  put  religious  education  on  this  platform, 
but  too  often  the  tincture  of  denominationalism  has  discolored 
the  crystal-clear  globe  of  spiritual  truth,  and  human  nature, 
particularly  child  nature,  reacts  unfavorably  to  apparent  efforts 
to  cast  it  in  a  specific  mould.  Perhaps  if  the  whole  truth 
were  told  it  would  be  confessed  that  the  most  alert  minds  are 
most  subject  to  this  reaction.  So  that  our  various  denomina- 
tions are  constantly  deploring  the  "leakage  of  the  best  ma- 
terial." 

In  indicating  this  direction  of  failure  it  is  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  claim  that  it  is  the  "whole  case."  So  complex  a 
subject  as  education  is  determined  in  success  or  failure  by 
many  conditions  not  by  one.  The  claim,  however,  is  made, 
and  widely  made  now  by  religious  teachers,  that  a  revised 
pedagogy  is  an  essential  to  the  better  result  so  much  desired. 

Does  this  mean  then  that  we  should  no  longer  provide  for 
the  education  of  our  children  on  a  plan  "consistent  with  our 
Christian  principles?"  By  no  means.  The  special  advantage 
of  Quakerism  in  emphasizing  the  fundamentals  of  first-hand 
experience  should  make  our  way  easier  than  that  of  some  other 
religionists.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  claiming  this  as  one  of 
the  chief  merits  of  our  profession.  We  venture,  however,  to 
revive  another  consideration  and  to  urge  that  the  field  sug- 
gested by  it  must  be  cultivated  if  we  expect  faithfully  to  trans- 
mit our  heritage.  We  have  intended  to  hint  above  at  the 
religious  resources  of  child  life.  They  are  along  the  lines  of 
great  principles  and  are  so  manifest  that  it  is  said  "  the  child 
is  incurably  religious."  Thus  we  have  a  native  power  of 
reverence  easily  related  to  worship,  a  sure  sense  of  immanence 
easily  related  to  communion,  an  unmeasured  conviction  of 
power  easily  related  to  service.  With  such  undoubted  gifts 
it  is  no  case  of  "making  bricks  without  straw"  in  dealing  with 
the  religious  instincts  of  children.  This  stage,  however,  past, 
what  new  program  is  demanded  to  give  the  fundamental  re- 
ligious character  specific  direction? 

In  other  denominations  than  ours  this  need  finds  a  measure 
of  recognition  in  "training  schools  for  the  ministry."  These 
arrangements,  judged  by  the  multiplied  laments  of  their 
failure  to  attract  men,  do  not  meet  the  need.  They  profes- 
sionalize gifts  and  capacities  that  should  be  developed  in  all. 
Some  bold  writers,  several  have  been  noted  in  the  pages  of 
The  Friend  the  past  year,  have  charged  the  "failure  of  Chris- 
tianity" in  the  world  crisis  to  this  professionalising.  (See  "As 
Tommy  Sees  Us,"  and  "The  Red  Cap  on  the  Cross.")  It 
would  carry  us  too  far  afield  to  outline  a  plan  consistent  with 
our  principles.  The  point  that  may  be  urged  as  suggestive 
is  that  we  need  an  after-school  program — a  program  with 


several  features,  not  one,  to  meet  this  need.  "The  Society  of 
Friends,"  if  we  may  quote  our  friend  Isaac  Sharpless  from 
memory,  "has  done  much  for  its  schools.  Are  the  schools 
doing  what  they  ought  to  do  for  the  Society  of  Friends?"  If 
they  are  alive  on  this  subject,  will  they  not  indicate  how  their 
work  can  be  profitably  articulated  with  the  critical  years 
just  after  school  when  our  young  people  are  most  particularly 
in  the  valley  of  decision? 

J.  H.  B. 


PEACE. 

With  eager  heart  and  will  on  fire, 
I  strive  to  win  my  great  desire. 
"Peace  shall  be  mine,"  I  said;  but  life 
Grew  bitter  in  the  barren  strife. 

My  soul  was  weary,  and  my  pride 
Was  wounded  deep;  to  Heaven  I  cried, 
"God  grant  me  peace  or  I  must  die;" 
The  dumb  stars  glittered  no  reply. 

Broken  at  last  I  bowed  my  head, 
Forgetting  all  myself,  and  said, 
"Whatever  comes,  His  will  be  done;" 
And  in  that  moment  peace  was  won. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


THE  VALUE  OF  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

[Note — We  have  often  had  occasion  in  The  Friend  to 
mention  the  extensive  service  of  the  "1905"  Committee  of 
Yorkshire  Quarterly  Meeting.  We  hardly  know  of  a  more 
militant  arm  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  modern  times.  Its 
work  is  varied,  but  perhaps  in  no  line  more  important  than 
that  described  as  "Extension  through  the  Printed  Word." 
A  report  with  that  title  embracing  papers  submitted  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  is  in  our  hands.  It  comes  to  us  from  our 
friend,  E.  Ernest  Taylor,  of  whom  we  had  solicited  an  article 
in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  publication  branch  of  the  Com- 
mittee. We  have  his  consent  to  print  any  part  of  the  Re- 
port and  we  feel  assured  this  article  from  his  pen  will  be  most 
suggestive  to  our  readers. — Eds.] 

Early  Friends  had  a  large  idea  of  how  and  where  to  make 
known  their  message.  Quaker  apostles  "carried  with  them 
epistles  from  Fox  to  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Pope,  the  King 
of  France,  the  Magistrates  of  Malta,  the  Turk,  the  Emperor 
of  China,  Prester  John,  and,  as  a  last  epistle,  one  addressed 
'To  all  the  nations  under  the  whole  heavens.'*"  Fox  wrote 
some  300  pamphlets,  taking  up  16  pages  in  John  Whiting's 
catalogue.  In  nine  years  Burrough  (who  died  in  prison  when 
only  29  years  of  age)  issued  76  pamphlets  and  24  editions  and 
reprints.  Prior  to  171 5  over  4,269  publications  were  issued 
by  Friends..  If  one  may  suppose  that  on  the  average  there 
was  an  edition  of  1,000  copies  of  each  publication,  this  would 
represent  an  output  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  books  and 
pamphlets!  Many  of  these  publications  were  cried  in  the 
streets  of  London  as  well  as  sold  in  shops.  The  pages  of  the 
diarist  Pepys,  what  were  known  as  the  "Term  Catalogues," 
published  for  London  booksellers,  letters  of  the  period  such 
as  those  contained  in  A  Quaker  Post  Bag,  references  in  London 
Friends'  Meetings  and  The  Beginnings  of  Quakerism,  show  that 
the  main  purpose  of  Friends  in  issuing  these  books  and 
pamphlets  was  to  bring  the  general  public  to  a  living  knowl- 
edge of  the  Truth. 

We  may  say,  in  Edward  Grubb's  words:  "The  overmastering 
enthusiasm  kindled  by  the  new  experience,  due,  as  Fox  and 
his  followers  believed,  to  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  impelled  them  to  make  it  known  by  pen  as  well 
as  voice.    Rude  countrymen  from  the  fells  of  Westmorland, 

♦"Beginnings  of  Quakerism,"  429.     "Select  Miscellanies,"  ii:  68. 
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as  well  as  scholars  with  a  university  training,  even  boys  like 
James  Parnell,  who  died  a  martyr  in  Colchester  Castle  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  became  prolific  writers  as  well  as  fervent 
preachers  of  mystical  experience  and  practical  righteousness. 
Books  and  pamphlets,  broadsheets  and  public  letters  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession,  setting  forth  the  new  way  of 
life,  defending  it  against  its  adversaries,  and  pleading  for 
liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship.* 

The  purpose  of  Friends  to  reach  the  public  through  the 
printed  word  was  successful.  All  over  the  country  groups  of 
people  read,  discussed  and  pondered  the  printed  messages 
inspired  by  God,  which  made  "a  clearer  faith  and  manhood 
shine"  in  both  untutored  and  educated  hearts. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  printing  and  publication  work 
just  described  was  carried  on  under  great  difficulties.  In 
1662  Licensers  were  appointed  (under  an  Act  which  practically 
reproduced  the  Star  Chamber  order  of  1637)  without  whose 
consent  no  manuscript  could  be  published.  "The  law  of  that 
period  enacted  that  no  book  treating  on  law  could  be  published 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  the 
chief  justices,  or  chief  baron;  none  on  divinity,  physics, 
philosophy,  or  science,  unless  approved  of  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  one  of  the  Chancellors 
or  Vice-Chancellors  of  the  two  Universities;  none  on  heraldry, 
but  such  as  pleased  the  Earl  Marshal  and  none  on  history, 
politics,  state  affairs,  or  miscellaneous  matters,  unless  allowed 
by  the  principal  Secretary  of  State. "j  Under  the  same  Act, 
the  newspaper  press  was  reduced  practically  to  the  London 
Gazette. 

Friend  printers,  and  probably  non-Friend  ones  also,  appear 
to  have  braved  this  law  under  a  deep  conviction  of  its  un- 
righteousness. In  consequence  individuals  suffered  severely. 
Thus  in  1662,  Richard  Crane  was  sent  to  prison  for  publish- 
ing an  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Friends  in  prison,  and  of 
the  death  of  one  Friend  who  was  knocked  down  in  a  meeting. 
The  well-known  Andrew  Sowle,  a  printer  in  the  service  of  the 
Truth,  was  glad  to  hazard  his  outward  substance  and  even 
his  life  in  the  work.  "  Yet  he  was  never  heard  to  complain, 
but  would  say  '  He  was  glad  he  had  anything  to  lose  for  Truth, 
and  that  the  Lord  had  made  him  worthy  to  be  a  sufferer  for 
it.'"  On  several  occasions  when  Sowle's  "adversaries"  had 
seized  all  his  stock-in-trade,  he  set  meat  and  drink  before 
them,  and  this  so  overcame  their  evil  intention  that  some  of 
them  departed  "under  a  concern." 

The  present  time  shows  a  rich  provision  of  Quaker  literature 
of  a  vital  character:  books  and  pamphlets  which  worthily 
present  Quakerism  as  a  way  of  life  to  inquirers  of  all  types; 
and  it  is  most  desirable  that  our  plans  for  circulating  this 
literature  should  be  stimulated  by  a  growth  of  conviction  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  printed  word  in  progressive  extension  work. 

Concurrently  the  demand  has  increased  greatly  for  publica- 
tions which  express  the  Quaker  message.  Many  Friends  are 
receiving  letters  of  inquiry  about  our  books,  and  applications 
to  borrow  them.  The  sale  of  books  and  pamphlets  in  the 
chief  Home  Office  Camps  has  been  astonishingly  large,  and 
requests  for  standard  Friends'  books  for  the  prisons  of  the 
country,  made  by  those  who  desire  to  obtain  more  knowledge 
of  Quakerism,  is  a  striking  fact.  Similar  requests  have  come 
from  the  War  Victims'  Committee  workers,  and  members  of 
the  Friends'  Ambulance  Unit,  as  well  as  from  the  trenches. 
The  eager  way  in  which  our  publications  are  purchased  wher- 
ever they  are  shown,  c.  g.,  on  Conference  bookstalls,  at  the 
close  of  addresses  or  lectures,  and  in  connection  with  study 
circles,  is  noteworthy,  and  encourages  the  conviction  that  if 
Friends  enter  upon  this  work  with  real  concern  and  knowledge, 
a  great  extension  movement  may  be  initiated. 

Recently  the  Editor  of  The  Nation  wrote  of  this  being  '  'a 
pamphlet  age."  "The  freedom  of  the  human  intellect,"  he 
said,  "and  its  education  on  true  lines  of  spiritual  advance, 


*"History  of  English  Literature,"  Vol.  viii,  Chapter  iv. 

t" Antiquarian  Researches  among  the  early  printers  and  publishers  of 
Friends'  books,"  1844. 


lie  in  the  peculiar  power  of  awakening  and  refreshing  of  which 
with  our  highly  organized  politics  and  Press,  the  pamphlet 
is  a  useful,  if  a  humble,  auxiliary.  The  pamphlet  played  a 
great  part  in  the  age  when  English  politics  was  in  its  formative 
stage.  It  has  work  to  do  when  again  the  lines  are  breaking 
away  from  their  old  curves  and  associations,  and  falling  into 
the  faint  aeon  of  the  coming  State." 

One  illustration  of  this  fact  is  the  way  in  which  (notwith- 
standing special  Government  restrictions)  pamphlets  on 
numerous  Reconstruction  problems  are  pouring  from  the  Press. 

On  all  the  great  subjects  of  the  day — education,  the  new 
responsibilities  of  women,  industrial  conditions  and  relation- 
ships, housing,  temperance,  peace,  a  League  of  Nations — the 
best  thought  is  finding  expression  in  carefully  written  papers 
and  books.  Friends  are  joining  with  others  in  formulating  and 
printing  constructive  ideas  on  religious  subjects,  although 
nothing  should  induce  us  to  settle  down  with  the  idea  that 
we  have  done  or  are  doing  what  our  spiritual  heritage  demands 
of  us. 

The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin,  in  a  paper  written  for  Aus- 
tralian Friends,  and  in  an  address  given  at  Yearly  Meeting 
in  1907,  dwelt  upon  the  "precious  spiritual  treasure"  contained 
in  our  Quaker  books,  and  looking  at  the  present  and  forward 
into  the  future,  said  that  he  thought  Friends  had  a  message 
"in  standing  up  for  the  true,  the  simple  and  the  pure"  in 
literature.  To  this  it  may  be  useful  to  add  the  view  of  a 
great  believer  in  the  power  of  the  printed  word,  on  the  useful 
service  Friends  might  perform  in  this  direction.  It  was  when 
William  T.  Stead  was  in  Holloway  Gaol  for  his  magnificent 
boldness  in  opposing  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  that  he 
wrote  to  a  Friend  (who  had  been  instrumental  in  sending  him 
a  copy  of  Woolman's  Journal):  "The  great  thing,  or  rather 
one  among  the  many  great  things  wanted  is  to  infuse  the  idea 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  more  into  the  minds  of  men."  We  suggest 
that  an  effective  way  of  doing  this  is  to  send  more  copies  of 
Woolman's  writings  and  of  other  books,  as  well  as  pamphlets, 
to  all  who  are  searching  after  a  new  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  Happily  many  Friends  are  impressed  with  existing 
openings  of  this  character.  Thus  the  Committee  responsible 
for  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet  has  just  re-issued  one 
short  statement  of  our  faith,  with  three  new  statements  of 
the  Christian  position,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  earnest 
present-day  "Seekers."    We  refer  to: 

"For  Fellowship  and  Freedom,"  Joan  M.  Fry. 

"The  Universal  Light,"  A.  Barratt  Brown,  M.  A. 

"God,  Nature  and  Human  Freedom,"  G.  K.  Hibbert,  M.  A., 
B.  D. 

"What  is  the  Christian  Faith?"  William  E.  Wilson,  B.  D. 

If,  as  many  of  us  are  hoping  will  be  the  case,  a  great  ex- 
tension of  the  Quaker  fellowship  comes  about,  pamphlets 
such  as  these  will  be  most  useful  for  "fireside"  talks  and  study 
circle  work.  We  hope  for  the  time  when  such  central  bodies 
as  the  Home  Mission  and  Extension  Committee  and  the  Wood- 
brooke  Extension  Committee  will  be  starting  and  guiding 
study  groups  all  over  the  country,  with  the  help  of  local  com- 
mittees. 

The  question  of  personal  concern  and  effort  is  of  first  im- 
portance in  this  work.  Our  publications  will  lie  unused  in 
many  places,  and  any  plans,  however  good,  will  prove  com- 
paratively fruitless,  unless  up  and  down  the  country  Friends 
have  this  type  of  Extension  work  on  their  minds.  In  uncon- 
ventional words  William  Penn  exhorted  Sir  John  Rodes  to 
remember  his  Christian  duty:  "Use  Ieggs  and  have  them,  gett 
abroad,  and  mix  with  liveing  friends,  and  thou  will  feel  an 
encrease  in  thy  bosome.  Thy  outward  Character  as  a  man, 
and  thy  service  in  the  Church  are  at  too  great  a  disproportion. 
.  .  .  We  want  helpers."*  Possibly  some  of  us  would  come 
under  a  similar  condemnation  to-day,  especially  in  regard  to 
our  comparative  laziness  in  making  known  more  widely 
printed  words  which  have  contributed  to  our  own  growth  in 
character  and  in  service.    We  must  not  place  this  responsi- 
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bility  only  upon  the  few  men  and  women  who  undertake  the 
position  of  librarians  and  pamphlet  distributors,  but  must 
seek  to  discharge  it  worthily  ourselves. 

E.  E.  T. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  WEST. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  Fifth  Month,  19 19,  my  dear  father, 
Benjamin  P.  Brown  and  I  left  our  home  in  George,  North 
Carolina,  to  attend  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting.  We  traveled  all 
night  and  all  the  next  day,  reaching  Columbus,  Ohio,  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  distance  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
miles.  We  remained  there  about  two  hours,  then  took  the 
train  to  Chicago,  reaching  there  about  seven  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  spending  the  day  and  leaving  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  for  Paullina,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  seventy 
miles,  arriving  about  twelve-thirty  on  Fifth-day  the  twenty- 
ninth. 

We  had  not  met  any  one  we  knew  since  leaving  Suffolk, 
Virginia,  until  arriving  at  Cedar  Rapids,  in  the  early  morning 
of  the  day  we  reached  our  destination,  when  we  were  joined 
by  a  number  of  Friends  getting  on  en  route  for  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  The  faces  of  these  dear  Friends,  most  of  whom  were 
familiar,  cheered  us  very  much,  for  after  traveling  over  one 
thousand  miles  without  seeing  anyone  we  knew,  we  doubly 
appreciated  meeting  former  acquaintances. 

On  arriving  at  Paullina,  we  were  taken  to  James  Mott's, 
where  we  made  our  home.  It  seemed  good  to  meet  Zebedee 
and  John  Haines  at  this  place,  the  former  having  a  minute  for 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  latter  as  a  companion  to  his  brother. 

All  the  Friends  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting  took  their 
meals  in  the  basement  of  the  meeting-house.  There  were 
four  long  tables  which  would  accommodate  about  twenty-five 
each  and  many  would  have  to  wait  for  the  second  and  third 
tables. 

We  would  usually  be  at  the  meeting-house  from  about  eight 
in  the  morning  until  after  the  "collection"  in  the  evening, 
and  then  would  adjourn  to  our  several  places  of  abode  for  the 
night.  The  place  where  we  stayed  lodged  twenty-seven  one 
or  two  nights,  besides  the  family  of  six. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  at  large  began  on  Seventh-day,  Fifth 
Month  30th,  and  closed  the  following  Fourth-day. 

The  meetings  each  day  were  well  attended  and  were  seasons 
of  Divine  favor.  One  could  easily  detect  the  feeling  of  love 
and  unity  that  seemed  to  exist  among  the  Friends  here,  and 
as  this  was  the  first  Yearly  Meeting  held  since  Hickory  Grove 
Quarter  was  added,  it  made  it  even  more  interesting  to  note 
the  true  fellowship  between  the  two,  and  one  could  only  realize 
that  the  time  had  fully  come  when  this  Quarter  (which  former- 
ly belonged  to  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting)  should  be  attached  to 
Iowa  Yearly  Meeting. 

All  the  business  which  came  before  the  Yearly  Meeting  was 
transacted  in  much  harmony,  and  one  could  feel  as  we  sat  in 
the  different  meetings  from  day  to  day  that  it  was  a  great 
privilege  to  have  been  favored  to  meet  with  the  Friends  at 
this  time. 

One  could  not  help  but  notice  the  interest  which  the  young 
people  seem  to  have;  not  only  was  this  evident  in  meetings 
for  worship,  but  the  business  sessions  were  always  well  rep- 
resented by  those  in  the  younger  walks  of  life,  and  they  ap- 
peared concerned  that  the  principles  and  testimonies  which 
have  long  been  upheld  by  Friends  might  not  be  suffered  to 
fall  to  the  ground. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  closed  on  Fourth-day,  the  fourth  of 
Sixth  Month,  after  which  many  of  the  Friends  returned  to 
their  homes,  while  others  remained  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  the  following  Seventh-day.  After  visiting  nearly  all 
the  families  of  this  meeting,  we  left  for  Earlham  early  Second- 
day  morning,  the  ninth,  visited  the  families  of  this  meeting, 
and  had  an  appointed  meeting  Third-day  afternoon.  We 
left  this  neighborhood  Fourth-day  morning  for  Stavanger 
meeting,  at  Legrand,  Iowa,  reaching  there  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Most  of  the  Friends  who  constitute  this 
meeting  are  Norwegians,  a  very  sincere-hearted  people  and 


we  much  enjoyed  meeting  and  mingling  with  them.  We  at- 
tended their  regular  meeting  on  Fifth-day  and  had  an  appoint- 
ed meeting  for  the  young  people  in  the  evening.  This  was  a 
much  favored  occasion.  The  Friends  here  seemed  to  ap- 
preciate very  much  our  coming  amongst  them  and  we  felt 
richly  paid  for  the  effort. 

After  seeing  the  members  in  their  homes  (about  twenty 
families),  we  left  Sixth-day  afternoon  for  Cedar  Rapids, 
reaching  there  about  five  o'clock.  There  are  only  a  few 
families  of  Friends  here  and  they  hold  their  meetings  in  the 
different  homes.  About  twenty  came  in  to  be  with  us  that 
evening  and  we  had  a  good  meeting.  After  visiting  the  fami- 
lies here,  we  left  Seventh-day  afternoon  for  Whittier,  twenty 
miles  away,  a  friend  taking  us  by  auto.  We  attended  meet- 
ing here  on  First-day  morning,  also  an  appointed  meeting  in 
the  afternoon,  both  large,  good  meetings.  This  being  the 
largest  meeting  belonging  to  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  we  were 
kept  busy  until  the  following  Third-day  afternoon  visiting 
the  families.  We  were  then  taken  by  auto  to  West  Branch, 
a  distance  of  forty  miles  or  more.  We  had  a  fine  opportunity 
to  see  something  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  we  both  decided 
we  had  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  country.  The  land  is 
very  rolling  in  most  places  and  the  scenery  is  charming.  It 
was  wonderful  to  see  the  immense  fields  of  corn  which  had 
been  planted  long  enough  to  be  well  advanced,  and  to  make  the 
country  for  miles  around  appear  to  be  a  mass  of  green.  Per- 
haps the  largest  single  field  we  saw  was  composed  of  eighty 
acres.  When  we  were  through  visiting  the  families  at  West 
Branch  and  had  attended  their  regular  week-day  meeting  and 
one  appointed  meeting,  we  felt  the  time  at  hand  when  we 
should  say,  "Farewell"  to  the  many  dear  Friends  of  Iowa. 
We  had  been  among  them  for  nearly  a  month,  had  visited 
about  two  hundred  families,  and  attended  about  forty  meet- 
ings. We  left  Iowa  Sixth-day  afternoon,  the  twentieth,  for 
Salem,  Ohio,  where  we  stopped  over  First-day  to  visit  our 
cousins  and  a  few  Friends. 

After  making  a  few  visits  here  and  attending  their  morning 
meeting  First-day  and  an  appointed  meeting  at  Winona  in  the 
afternoon,  we  left  the  following  Third-day  evening  for  Phila- 
delphia, this  being  our  last  stop  before  returning  home. 

In  reviewing  the  four  weeks  and  the  experiences  which  we 
had  in  that  time,  we  could  only  be  thankful  to  our  Father  in 
Heaven  for  His  wonderful  care  over  us  in  that  we  were  enabled 
to  do  what  we  felt  was  required  and  to  return  with  peace  of 
mind. 

Ruth  E.  Brown. 


THE  HISTORICAL  EXCURSION  TO  BYBERRY. 


WATSON  W.  DEWEES. 


On  the  seventh  of  Sixth  Month  the  Friends'  Historical 
Society  made  an  afternoon  excursion  to  Byberry.  It  is  an 
annual  function,  and  on  previous  occasions  the  members  have 
visited  and  to  some  extent  absorbed  the  local  history  of  such 
places  as  Penn's  Manor,  Marshallton  and  Chester,  Pa.,  New- 
castle, Del.,  Burlington  and  Salem,  N.  J.  This  time  Byberry 
was  the  objective  point.  Now  Byberry,  though  within  the 
limits  of  Philadelphia  County  and  therefore  a  part  of  the 
city,  is  by  modern  standards  somewhat  inaccessible.  Auto- 
mobiles, however,  not  only  carried  most  of  the  people  to  the 
place,  but  met  the  smaller  number  who  had  traveled  by  public 
conveyance  to  the  nearest  point,  some  four  miles  away.  At 
3.30  in  the  afternoon  over  one  hundred  people  assembled  in 
the  fine  old  meeting-house  to  listen  to  brief  addresses.  Presi- 
dent Arthur  N.  Leeds  assumed  direction  of  the  meeting,  and 
first  having  stipulated  that  the  terms  Hicksite  and  Orthodox 
might  be  used  freely  without  offense,  being  the  most  convenient 
historical  terms,  introduced  Nathaniel  Richardson,  a  member 
of  Byberry  meeting,  who  gave  the  principal  address.  His 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  local  matters  enabled  him  to 
present  the  important  points  as  to  the  neighborhood  history 
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in  a  most  interesting  manner.  After  a  brief  notice  of  the 
founding  of  the  meeting  he  spoke  particularly  of  the  ministers 
at  various  times  identified  with  it.  In  the  two  and  a  quarter 
centuries  since  that  first  gathering  of  Friends  at  John  Hart's 
house  in  1683,  then  at  the  home  of  Henry  English,  there  had 
been  raised  up  strong  men  and  women,  able  not  only  to 
exemplify  the  Gospel  in  their  daily  lives,  but  to  proclaim  it 
abroad.  Among  the  ministers  are  found  the  names  of  William 
Walton,  Thomas  Walton,  Samuel  Jackson,  Ann  Moore,  Walter 
Moore,  Jacob  Scott,  Job  Walton,  Sarah  Bolton,  Abraham 
Griffith,  James  Thornton,  Mary  Comly,  Margaret  Porter, 
John  Gilbert,  John  Davis,  Mary  Gilbert,  Ann  Hampton,  Peter 
Yarnall  (who  came  to  Byberry  in  1797,  married  Hannah 
Thornton,  herself  a  minister,  and  spent  his  last  years  as  a 
member  of  Byberry  Meeting),  Ruth  Cadwalader,  David  Com- 
fort and  John  Comly. 

Watson  W.  Dewees  followed  in  a  brief  address,  dwelling 
more  especially  on  the  educational  work  of  John  Comly  at 
Westtown  and  elsewhere,  also  hinting  at  the  importance  of 
Byberry  in  the  history  of  the  separation  of  1827.  Without 
asking  space  in  The  Friend  for  either  address,  it  may  be 
permitted  to  condense  in  a  few  paragraphs,  some  of  the  items 
of  historical  or  biographical  interest  which  cropped  out  in 
the  course  of  that  delightful  afternoon. 

Byberry  as  a  colonial  settlement,  antedated  Philadelphia 
by  several  years.  About  1675,  four  brothers,  Nathaniel, 
Thomas,  David  and  William  Walton,  migrating  from  Glouces- 
tershire, England,  landed  at  New  Castle,  and  set  our  presently 
to  select  a  site  for  their  new  home.  Following  the  course  of 
the  Delaware  River  they  reached  finally  the  mouth  of  the 
Poquessing  Creek.  Pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try, they  followed  the  smaller  stream  until  they  decided  upon 
a  spot  as  suited  to  their  needs.  Here  they  made  a  temporary 
shelter,  part  cave  and  part  bark  covered.  They  named  the 
place  after  Bybury,  their  home  in  the  old  country — the  spell- 
ing being  changed.  As  the  whole  country  was  covered  with 
primeval  forest,  it  is  an  easy  conjecture  that  they  were  guided 
in  their  selection  of  a  home  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil  as  evi- 
denced by  the  size  of  the  trees  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegeta- 
tion. There  is  a  beautiful  tradition  that  two  of  the  Walton 
brothers  returned  as  far  as  Upland  (now  Chester)  and  each 
carried  a  half  bushel  of  seed  wheat  to  the  new  settlement, 
from  which  they  raised,  the  first  year,  sixty  bushels.  It  is  also 
stated  by  some  early  writers,  that  the  first  settlers  of  this 
locality  had  visions  that  the  future  great  city  of  the  province 
might  grow  up  at  Byberry,  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed. 

When  William  Penn  and  others  arrived  in  the  ship  Welcome 
in  1682,  numerous  accessions  were  made  to  the  infant  settle- 
ment at  Byberry.  Such  names  appeared  as  Knight,  Carter, 
Collett,  Rush,  Gilbert,  Nicols,  Hibbs,  Forrest,  English,  Ellis 
and  Groome.  These  were  the  American  ancestors  of  families 
afterward  well  known  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1694  a  meeting-house  of  logs  was  built  on  or  near  the 
present  site,  replaced  by  one  of  stone  in  1714,  rebuilt  in  1753, 
and  the  present  house  erected  in  1808.  A  Preparative  Meet- 
ing was  established  in  1701,  as  a  branch  of  Horsham,  and  this 
made  a  Monthly  Meeting  as  part  of  Abington  Quarter  in 
1810.  At  the  separation  in  1827,  the  membership  was  largely 
Hicksite.  The  Orthodox  members  erected  another  house  a 
short  distance  away,  where  their  meeting  survived  until  near 
the  middle  of  last  century,  when  the  remaining  members 
moved  elsewhere  and  the  house  disappeared. 

But  the  interest  of  the  day,  for  the  visitors,  centered  most 
in  the  story  of  that  early  Byberry  Meeting  and  the  influence 
its  members  exerted  on  the  surrounding  country.  Far  in 
advance  of  others,  they  opened  good  schools,  and  kept  alive 
the  spirit  of  improvement  throughout  the  neighborhood.  The 
first  school  house  adjacent  to  the  meeting-house,  erected  in 
1720,  was  of  logs,  replaced  by  a  larger  one  in  1789,  and  by  the 
present  one  in  1823.  Walnut  Hill  School,  erected  in  1816, 
20  by  25  feet,  seating  "uncomfortably"  forty  pupils,  cost,  it 
is  said,  only  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars.  This  school  also 
was  long  under  care  of  Byberry  Meeting. 


In  1794,  a  subscription  library  was  started,  under  Friendly 
control,  and  moved  four  years  later  to  the  school-house,  where 
it  is  still  to  be  found,  having  grown  to  3500  volumes. 

A  Philosophical  Society,  organized  in  1829,  is  with  its  col- 
lections of  minerals  and  mounted  specimens,  in  the  school- 
house. 

N  ear  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  social  problems,  es- 
pecially the  anti-slavery  question,  began  to  agitate  the  com- 
munity, some  Friends  did  not  feel  easy  to  have  the  meeting- 
house used  for  gatherings  other  than  for  Divine  worship. 
Members  of  Byberry  Meeting  acting  as  individuals,  promoted 
the  erection  of  Byberry  Hall,  a  short  distance  away,  where  per- 
fect "freedom  of  speech"  was  allowed.  Frederic  Douglass 
and  Robert  Purvis,  anti-slavery  lecturers,  found  no  warmer 
welcome  than  from  the  citizens  of  Byberry  neighborhood. 

All  these  things,  the  old-fashioned  school-house,  the  library, 
the  Philosophical  Society's  collections,  the  dingy  little  Byberry 
Hall,  seem  small  now,  but  in  the  light  of  their  age  and  the 
evidence  they  afford  of  the  upward  striving  of  an  isolated  but 
live  community,  they  loomed  very  large  to  the  sympathetic 
members  of  the  Historical  Society,  who  were,  perhaps,  hearing 
of  them  for  the  first  time. 

The  historical  gathering  presently  became,  in  a  sense,  a 
John  Comly  memorial  meeting,  since  he  occupied  a  most 
conspicuous  place  amongst  the  Byberry  members.  Born  in 
1773,  he  spent  most  of  his  life  in  that  locality.  Here  he  was 
educated,  here  he  read  and  re-read  that  little  library  which 
graced  his  father's  home, — here  he  grew  to  manhood,  develop- 
ing those  qualities  of  tenderness  of  conscience,  spiritual  in- 
sight and  thoughtfulness,  which  characterized  him  through- 
out. He  was  not  yet  twenty-one  when  he  began  to  teach  in 
the  little  school  under  the  care  of  Byberry  Meeting.  It  is 
natural  to  speak  of  it  as  a  "little"  school — though  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  thirty-eight  pupils  who  faced  him  the  first  morning, 
had  grown  to  fifty  by  the  end  of  the  week.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed at  that  time  as  having  studied  some  Latin  and  Greek,  as 
being  a  diligent  Bible  student,  and  as  an  insatiable  borrower 
and  reader  of  books. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


OLD  GERMANTOWN  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 


E.  I.  H.  HOWELL. 


(Continued  from  page  42.) 

From  the  letters  and  records  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
we  have  a  picture  of  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  town, 
stone  houses  replacing  those  of  log,  gardens  laid  out,  and  the 
astounding  statement  is  made  and  repeated,  that  the  main 
street  was  shaded  by  rows  of  peach  trees,  which  when  in  bloom 
were  wonderfully  beautiful.  We  must  wonder  what  kind  of 
boys  lived  in  Germantown,  when  the  peaches  were  ripe. 

Along  with  the  linen  industry  came  the  weaving  of  cotton 
and  woolen  cloth  and  other  trades,  so  that  the  reputation  of  the 
Germantown  goods  spread  far  and  wide  in  the  colonies. 

In  1690,  the  first  paper  mill  in  the  colonies  was  built.  The 
site  is  now  marked  by  a  tablet  on  the  Lincoln  Drive,  near  the 
Wissahickon  Creek. 

The  raising  of  grapes  and  making  of  wine  did  not  prove  the 
success  hoped  for,  soil  and  climate  not  seeming  to  be  suitable. 

In  the  matter  of  religious  creeds  the  early  settlers  seem  not 
to  have  been  disturbed.  All  the  numerous  sects  got  along 
without  difficulty.  Indeed,  in  1686,  a  little  church  was  built, 
which  apparently  was  used  by  all. 

The  early  settlers  lived  in  very  simple  houses.  After  they 
felt  sure  of  their  titles,  houses  of  stone  replaced  those  of  logs 
and  sod.  The  buildings  were  mostly  two  stories  high,  with 
hipped  roofs,  a  Dutch  half  door  and  seats  outside  usually  being 
added.  Indoors  a  large  living-room  was  provided  with  a  fire- 
place in  which  all  the  cooking  was  done.  The  furniture  was 
of  the  simplest  character,  all  home-made,  and  the  kitchen  uten- 
sils and  table  service  were  all  extremely  crude.  We  can  see 
these  very  articles  of  furniture  and  household  possessions  in 
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the  remarkable  collections  of  the  Doylestown  Historical  Society 
and  also  in  the  Frishmuth  collection  in  Memorial  Hall,  Fair- 
mount  Park.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  original  forms  from 
which  our  modern  household  and  farm  implements  have  been 
evolved — lamps  such  as  were  used  by  the  Romans  2000  years 
ago,  axes  something  like  garden  hoes,  and  the  great-great- 
grandfather of  the  lawn-mower  of  to-day. 

The  coming  of  John  Kelpius  with  a  band  of  forty  Pietist 
monks  reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  After  a  short  stay  in  German- 
town  they  established  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Wis- 
sahickon  Creek,  near  its  mouth,  a  community  of  monks,  build- 
ing log  houses  for  dwellings,  and  an  assembly  room.  On  the 
top  of  this  room  they  established  an  astronomical  observatory. 
They  called  themselves  the  Society  of  the  "Woman  in  the 
Wilderness"  because  of  their  belief  in  the  immediate  coming 
of  the  millennium,  from  a  literal  interpretation  of  a  prophesy 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Kelpius  was  a  scholar,  learned  in  the  science  of  his  day.  He 
and  his  followers  were  many  of  them  men  of  means,  some 
being  members  of  the  secret  society  of  the  Rosy  Cross — 
Rosicrucians.  They  were  seekers  for  the  philosopher's  stone 
and  "wirte  of  life,"  practicing  magic,  divining  and  casting  of 
nativities.  They  gave  their  services  in  medicine,  taught  the 
people  and  the  Indians  and  were  greatly  beloved  by  all. 

The  first  botanic  garden  in  the  colonies  was  probably  estab- 
lished by  Kelpius  and  his  monks.  From  the  reports  of  travelers 
it  would  seem  that  all  the  people  of  old  Germantown  were 
devoted  to  their  gardens.  This  subject  has,  however,  been 
fully  and  admirably  treated  by  Edwin  C.  Jellett  in  his  paper 
on  "Gardens  and  Gardeners  of  Germantown,"  now  published 
by  the  Site  and  Relic  Society. 

We  can  imagine  the  picturesque  procession  of  Kelpius  and 
his  monks  clad  in  white  robes,  walking  solemnly  down  German- 
town  Main  Street  under  those  flowering  peach  trees.  After 
Kelpius's  death  the  society  of  mystics  disintegrated.  Some 
fell  from  grace  and  married.  A  few,  however,  continued  their 
fasts  and  vigils  and  practice  of  magic. 

Joseph  D.  Bicknell,  in  a  paper  before  the  City  History 
Society,  remarks  that  "Seeking  solitude  was  fashionable  in 
those  days,  and  had  many  advantages  for  men  who  did  not 
like  work,  as  food  was  easy  to  obtain,  and  the  hermit's  principal 
occupation  was  to  sit  around  in  the  woods  and  congratulate 
himself  on  being  saved,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
doomed,  especially  those  who  differed  from  him." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  divination,  casting  of  nativities 
and  the  practice  of  magic  seemed  to  be  very  much  in  evidence 
in  old  Germantown.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  in  1 700  the  town 
supported  three  professors  of  the  magic  art.  How  many  old 
women  with  black  cats  and  broomsticks  also  practised  the 
mysteries  of  witches  we  do  not  know.  But  there  were  also 
gold  hunters  and  those  who  dug  for  buried  treasures,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wissahickon  Creek  you  can  still  see  the  marks 
of  their  work. 

The  old  letters  that  have  come  down  speak  of  the  abundance 
of  game  in  the  early  days.  Indeed,  with  the  forest  closing  in 
around  the  little  town  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Wild  pigeons 
were  very  common,  and  deer  and  wild  turkeys  were  hunted  with 
success.    Even  the  black  bear  was  killed  in  and  about  the  town. 

These  letters  speak  also  of  the  open  stretches  of  land,  and 
many  sparkling  brooks  and  springs.  A  few  of  these  springs 
are  still  left  to  us  along  the  Wissahickon  Valley. 

The  Indians  constantly  appear  in  the  accounts  of  the  old 
days,  and  fortunately  for  the  settlers,  were  of  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  nature,  very  different  from  the  northern  tribes.  In- 
deed, the  town  seems  to  have  shown  great  wisdom  in  their  treat- 
ment of  these  Indians.  It  was  the  custom  to  entertain  them 
by  giving  them  food,  often  on  what  was  known  as  Market 
Square,  which  in  the  old  days  held  the  market  house  and  later 
on  the  pound  and  the  prison.  After  the  settlement  of  Bethle- 
hem by  the  Moravians,  a  great  rivalry  arose  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Bethlehem  in  the  matter  of  converting  the  Indians 
to  Christianity. 


It  is  told  of  a  party  of  Bethlehem  Indians  visiting  Philadel- 
phia to  sell  their  furs,  that  they  proceeded  to  imbibe  too  much 
"firewater,"  with  disastrous  results,  and  were  picked  up  very 
drunk  in  the  street  by  some  Moravians  from  Bethlehem.  After 
the  unfortunates  had  sobered  up,  they  were  severely  lectured. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  such  conduct?  You  Moravian  Indi- 
ans! What  will  these  Quakers  here  think  of  you?"  The 
chief  of  the  Indians  at  first  seemed  very  much  cast  down. 
Suddenly  he  replied:  "Huh!  Me  Moravian  Indian  in  Bethle- 
hem.   Me  Quaker  Indian  in  Philadelphia." 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


The  Treaty  Tree. — In  these  days  of  many  treaties,  one 
is  reminded  that  perhaps  William  Penn  was  the  first  maker  of 
a  treaty  of  any  note  in  America.  It  was  surely  a  remarkable 
assembly  that  met  in  the  Fall  of  1682,  beneath  the  widely 
spreading  branches  of  a  magnificent  elm  tree,  that  grew  on  a 
slight  rise  of  ground  situated  near  the  banks  of  the  noble  river 
Delaware.  Memorable,  indeed,  was  this  meeting,  for  it  was 
then  that  the  English  Quaker,  William  Penn,  made  his  never- 
to-be-forgotten  purchase  from  its  dusky  owners,  of  the  land 
that  henceforth  was  to  bear  his  own  name.  And  just  here 
it  may  be  said  that  this  was  not  his  original  intention;  the 
"Penn"  was  prefixed  by  the  rulers  in  England  to  the  word 
"  Sylvania,"*  by  which  he  had  designated  the  tract  of  ground 
that  then  came  into  his  possession. 

Stately  as  was  the  courteous  Englishman,  not  less  dignified 
were  the  Indians,  as  they  stood  there  silently  listening  to  the 
words  he  spoke  to  them.  The  early  ripened  leaves  of  the  Elm 
fell  gently  down  on  tall  chiefs  clad  in  embroidered  deerskin, 
and  decorated  with  variously  colored  feathers,  and  a  breath  as 
of  lingering  Summer  stirred  amid  the  branches  as  William  Penn 
talked  to  these  people  with  whom  he  would  fain  become 
friends. 

*"My  brothers,"  said  he,  "the  Great  Spirit  who  made  us 
both,  who  rules  heaven  and  earth,  and  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  innermost  thoughts  of  men,  knows  that  I  and  my  friends 
have  a  hearty  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  you, 
to  the  uttermost  of  our  power.  We  do  not  use  hostile  weapons, 
believing  that  the  Father  ever  commands  peace;  therefore  are 
we  come  unarmed.  Our  object  is  not  to  do  injury  and  provoke 
the  Great  Spirit ;  but  to  do  good.  No  advantage  is  to  be  taken, 
.  but  all  is  to  be  openness,  brotherhood  and  love."  Much  more 
he  said,  and  his  speech  fell  on  deeply  attentive  ears.  At  its 
conclusion  a  noble  looking  chief  stepped  forward,  and  after  a 
slight  pause,  made  answer: 

*"Our  brother  speaks  well  and  fairly.  In  days  that  are 
past,  the  white  man's  foot  has  trodden  our  hunting  ground, 
we  have  given  him  shelter  from  wind  and  sun,  he  has  tasted 
our  venison,  and  departed,  we  knew  not  where.  No  one  till  now 
has  spoken  to  us  of  friendship;  no  one  has  offered  us  brother- 
hood, or  known  the  Great  Spirit,  who  holds  the  rain  and  sun- 
shine, famine  and  plenty,  in  his  hand.  Show  us  what  our 
brother  wants  and  we  will  keep  faith  with  him, — we  and  our 
children." 

Then  William  Penn  unrolled  the  parchment  and  read  the 
words  of  the  Treaty,  so  familiar  to  us  all.  A  small  group  of 
squaws  were  watching  the  proceedings  from  a  knoll  a  few 
yards  distant,  the  hazy  Autumn  sunshine  was  so  warm  that 
the  blankets  had  slipped  from  their  heads,  revealing  pretty, 
eager  faces,  and  when  the  bundles  of  merchandise  provided 
by  the  Quakers,  were  brought  forward  to  be  distributed,  they 
mingled  with  the  group  of  warriors,  slipping  in  behind  their 
liege  lords  unrebuked,  to  examine  the  goods,  new  and  wonderful 
to  their  eyes.  One,  however,  the  tallest  and  most  beautiful 
among  them,  gave  little  heed  to  the  clothes  and  beads,  but  as 
William  Penn  opened  the  parchment  again  and  laid  it  on  the 


*From  Life  of  William  Penn. 
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ground,  to  signify  that  this  ground  was  common  to  all,  she 
listened  intently  to  the  words  of  this  man  of  pure  and  gentle 
mien. 

*"  1  will  not,  my  friends,  compare  the  friendship  between 
us  to  a  chain,  for  the  rain  might  drop  on  and  rust  it,  or  a  tree 
might  fall  and  break  it;  but  I  shall  consider  you  and  ourselves 
as  one  flesh  and  blood,  as  Christians,  and  as  though  one  man's 
body  were  divided  into  two  parts." 

Then,  taking  up  the  parchment,  he  presented  it  to  the 
Sachems,  desiring  them  to  keep  it  for  three  generations,  that 
their  children's  children  might  know  and  respect  what  their 
fathers  had  done.  More  he  added,  telling  of  the  great  love  and 
redeeming  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  soft  eyes  of  the  Indian  girl 
deepened  and  grew  moist  as  she  heard  and  accepted  the  new 
gospel  of  peace,  preached  that  day  under  the  Elm  tree. 

*"  My  father,"  said  the  chief,  when  William  Penn  had  ended 
his  speaking,  "all  you  say  we  will  heed;  we  break  no  covenant 
while  the  sun  shines  or  moon  lights  up  the  darkness."  Then 
striking  his  head  with  his  hand,  he  exclaimed,  "for  we  do  not 
make  them  here,  but,"  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  "we  make 
them  there,  where  nothing  can  destroy."  The  conference  was 
done.  The  tall  chief  turned  to  the  squaw  before  mentioned, 
and,  motioning  her  to  follow  moved  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  wigwams  scattered  along  the  grassy  banks  rising  from  the 
Delaware. 

"  Ulif  brought  no  cloth  nor  beads  back  with  her?"  asked  the 
chief,  as  he  laid  aside  his  gala  dress.  She  looked  up  with  glow- 
ing eyes  from  the  fire,  where  she  was  preparing  his  simple 
supper,  and  said,  "The  words  of  our  white  brother  sank  deep 
into  the  heart  of  Uli,  and  cloth  and  beads  became  as  tow  in 
a  hot  fire  compared  with  the  vision  of  glory  that  filled  her  eyes 
as  he  spoke  of  the  love  of  the  Great  Spirit  and  the  One  whom 
He  sent  to  save  His  children.  Uli  will  never  forget  the  words 
she  heard  to-day  under  the  great  Elm."  Nor  did  she;  Autumn 
after  Autumn  came  and  went,  yellow  maples  showered  gold 
upon  the  ground  beneath  them,  and  the  poison-ivy  flaunted 
scarlet  streamers  from  every  dead  tree  and  bramble,  but  she 
never  failed  to  seek  the  Quaker  settlement  and  listen  eagerly 
to  the  blessed  tidings  of  salvation  through  Christ,  so  freely 
given  to  every  listening  heart. 

Children  came  to  their  wigwam,  but  all  went  early  to  the 
Spirit  Land  save  one,  a  little  girl,  whom  they  named  Owaissa 
[Blue  Bird];  she  grew  into  a  slender,  graceful  maiden,  and  loved 
the  truths  her  mother  taught  her,  sitting  under  the  shade  of 
the  great  Elm,  where  she  listened  to  the  story  of  the  white 
stranger  who  had  come  across  the  sea  on  his  errand  of  love. 
In  due  time  Uli  died,  happy  in  looking  forward  to  a  glad  here- 
after. Her  husband  soon  followed,  firm  in  the  same  good 
Christian  faith,  and  a  youthful  warrior  from  the  Susquehanna 
River  bore  the  Indian  maiden  Owaissa  away,  a  contented  wife, 
to  the  banks  of  that  beautiful  water. 

The  Elm  grew  old  and  hoary,  and  drooped  its  branches  as 
if  weary  of  the  smoky  atmosphere  and  houses  yearly  growing 
closer.  It  longed  for  the  sweet,  wild  life  that  used  to  gather 
round  it.  No  deer  rubbed  an  antlered  head  against  its  rough 
bark,  no  rabbit  crouched  at  its  root,  the  squirrels  no  longer 
leaped  and  swung  from  bough  to  bough,  with  saucy  chatter, 
the  very  birds  did  not  seem  the  same.  Tree  after  tree  had 
fallen  before  the  encroaching  buildings,  and  the  old  Elm  stood 
almost  alone. 

The  settlement  of  Philadelphia  had  attained  a  point  hardly 
dreamed  of  by  its  hopeful  purchaser,  who  probably  would 
have  regarded  it  with  far  more  enthusiasm  than  does  his 
bronze  effigy  now  gazing  so  calmly  down  from  its  aerial  post 
on  top  of  the  Public  Buildings,  caring  little  about  the  important 
business  transacted  in  the  gorgeous  offices  under  its  feet.  The 
city  of  Philadelphia  looked  across  to  the  town  of  Camden, 
over  the  sparkling  ceaseless  How  of  the  Delaware,  whose  power- 
ful current  now  bore  many  a  ferry  boat  and  swift  steamer. 


*From  Life  of  William  Perm. 
fMeaning  "pretty." 


In  the  Summer  of  1810,  a  violent  storm  swept  the  city.  The 
sun  was  obscured  by  masses  of  murky,  copper-colored  and 
black  clouds,  ever  growing  darker,  except  when  the  frequent 
lightning  pierced  them  with  sharp  irregular  flashes.  The  air 
hung  heavy  and  lifeless,  until  a  sudden  cold  wind  arose,  in- 
creasing in  velocity,  whirled  sticks,  dust  and  leaves  before  it 
high  in  air,  and  then,  amid  a  wild  confusion  of  flying  signs  and 
shingles,  beneath  grey  rain  sweeping  in  clouds  from  roof  and 
corner,  lashing  the  deserted  pavements  and  hissing  through 
its  helpless  tossing  branches  the  old  Elm  lay  down, — and  who 
shall  say  it  was  sorry?  L.  C.  W. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee, from  Sixth  Month  1,  1918,  to  Fifth  Month  31,  1919. 


Receipts. 
Balance  Sixth  Month  1,  1918: 

Reserve  Fund  $  50,949.96 

Special  Letter  of  Credit  Fund   11,200.00 

Cash  on  Deposit   126,263.97 


Total  Cash  and  Securities  on  Hand,  Sixth  Month  1, 1918. $188,413.93 

Contributions  Received  During  Year: 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  (Arch  Street)  $151,684.19 

Mennonite  Board  of  Missions   150,386.50 

Meetings  Affiliated  with  Fifteenth  and  Race  Sts. .  115,588.19 

Five  Years' Meeting   108,239.00 

Individual  Contributions   64,525.31 

Other  Meetings  of  Friends   28,776.50 

Miscellaneous  Organizations   12,934.40 

Interest  and  Interest  on  Deposits   10,161.06 

Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   2,587.64 

From  Doukhobors  in  Canada   1,264.50 

Reconstruction  Magazine   464.994 


Total  Contributions  During  Year   646,612.23 


Grand  Total  $835,026.16 

Disbursements. 

Administration  Expenses  $  26,937.35 

Incidental  Office  Expenses   9,320.25 

Training,  Equipment  and  Transportation  of  Work- 
ers  134,981.42 

Verdun  Reconstruction  Fund   100,000.00 

Support  of  Work  in  France   282,453.02 

Support  of  Russian  Workers  ?. .  18,633.10 

Contribution  to  War  Work  of  English  Friends . . .  66,000.00 
Supplies,  Store-room  Expenses  and  Shipping. . .  .  21,243.67 

Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   1,716.64 

Appropriation  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Committee   435.00 

 $661,720.45 


Balance  of  Cash  and  Securities  Fifth  Month  31,  1919. .  .$173,305.71 
Seventh  Month  17,  1919. 


The  following  appeal  to  Sewing  Meetings  has  been  sent  out  by  the 
London  War  Victims'  Relief  Committee.  It  is  worth  our  serious  con- 
sideration: 

Dear  Friend, — With  the  approach  of  peace  the  query  is  continually 
arising,  "  Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  continue  to  collect,  or  to  make  garments 
for  the  victims  of  the  war  upon  the  Continent?  "  This  question  has  recent- 
ly been  so  persistent  that  we  feel  a  special  answer  is  necessary. 

The  need  in  France  for  clothing  is  now  certainly  much  less,  and  will 
soon  be  at  an  end.    But  as  one  goes  further  east  in  Europe,  in  Poland, 
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Roumania,  Serbia,  towards  Russia,  and  in  Russia  itself,  conditions  are 
very  dire  indeed;  to  say  nothing  of  the  terrible  conditions  that  prevail 
in  the  countries  with  which  the  Allies  have  been  at  war.  The  economic 
conditions  prevailing  in  these  countries  is  such,  that  for  the  poor  to  buy 
clothes  is  almost  impossible.  The  cost  (even  when  obtainable)  is  simply 
enormous.  And  so  one  hears  of  babies  wrapped  in  pillow  slips,  through 
lack  of  baby  linen;  and  of  older  orphaned  children  with  no  one  to  sew 
for  them,  even  if  material  is  available.  The  cry  for  baby  and  children's 
clothes  comes  continually,  so  that  we  feel  any  work  done  in  answer  to  this 
(either  by  individuals,  or  by  groups  in  sewing  meetings),  will  be  work  that 
is  as  necessary,  as  beneficent,  and  as  valuable  as  anything  done  hitherto. 

To  Poland  we  are  soon  sending  a  unit  to  fight  typhus.  Its  immediate 
work  will  be  sanitary  and  medical;  but  here  again  clothes  are  urgently 
needed;  and  to  be  able  to  send  these  with  our  workers  will  strengthen 
their  position  as  messengers  of  hope  and  loving  good-will. 

With  the  coming  of  Peace  we  had  hoped  that  such  efforts  might  no 
longer  be  necessary.  But  the  field  is  now  opening  wider  than  ever. 
This  war  has  been  too  long  and  too  terrible  for  its  ravages  to  be  immediate- 
ly stayed  with  the  laying  down  of  arms.  And  so  to  these  civilian  popula- 
tions in  their  terrible  hour  of  need  we  must  send  the  help  that  we  can. 
And  we  believe  that  this  help,  small  as  it  may  be,  will  have  a  spiritual 
value  that  no  one  can  calculate.  It  is  not  the  clothing  alone  that  is  re- 
ceived by  the  sufferer.  There  is  also  the  knowledge  that  somebody  far 
away,  who  has  never  seen  them,  who  cannot  speak  their  tongue,  some- 
one who  can  do  no  more  than  imagine  their  distress,  has  heard  their  cry 
of  need  and  has  answered  it  with  concrete  help.  This  knowledge  is 
surely  one  of  the  great  healing  forces,  perhaps  the  greatest  force  of  heal- 
ing, amongst  the  nations  to-day. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Reginald  C.  Price. 


Selections  From  the  Letters  of  R.  H.  Bainton. 
German  Atrocities. 
I  had  an  interesting  talk  with  some  of  the  French  the  other  day.  One 
remarked  that  all  the  Germans  ought  to  be  killed.    I  remonstrated  with 
him  jovially,  and  then  one  of  them  said  that  if  the  French  had  gone  into 
Germany  they  would  have  done  the  same  thing. 
"Goodness,  no,"  objected  one. 

"Yes,  we  should.    Look  what  we  did  to  the  Spaniards." 

"But  this  is  different.    There  never  was  a  war  like  this  war." 

"Yes,  but  people  are  pretty  much  the  same  the  world  over.  There  are 
good  Germans  and  there  are  bad  Germans.  For  example,  here  at  Varen- 
nes,  when  the  Germans  came  in,  my  brother-in-law's  children  were  lost 
and  crying  in  the  street.  A  German  asked  them  in  good  French  what 
was  the  matter  and  took  them  to  the  Post  Office  and  found  their  family 
for  them.  Again  they  were  lodged  in  my  brother-in-law's  house  and 
touched  absolutely  nothing.  At  Christmas  they  had  a  tree  for  the  child- 
ren and  sent  every  one  away  loaded  with  presents.  There  are  good  and 
there  are  bad  among  them." 

One  of  the  boys  told  me  that  a  man  had  bought  the  other  day  ten  kilo- 
grams of  rice,  more  than  he  could  possibly  use.  It  turned  out  that  he 
was  buying  it  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  the  Germans. 

A  Frenchman  talking  to  a  prisoner  hoped  that  he  had  not  been  too  un- 
happy in  his  exile.  The  German  answered  politely.  Our  worker  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  they  would  all  soon  return.  "Yes,  indeed,"  said 
the  Frenchman,  "To  be  a  prisoner  is  the  life  of  a  slave  and  still  worse." 
"C'est  la  vie  d'un  esclave  et  encore  pire." 

The  Germans  are  working  for  us  in  many  places.  We  feed  them  as 
well  as  we  are  able.  At  the  end  of  the  day  one  of  the  prisoners  remarked 
to  our  boys,  "Heute  ist  wie  in  Himmel  gewesen."  "To-day  has  been  like 
heaven." 

I  am  visiting  at  Fromereville  this  morning.  The  cure  announced 
yesterday  that  there  would  be  a  mass  for  the  prisoners  this  morning,  and 
lest  any  one  should  object  he  informed  the  people  that  the  privileges  of 
the  church  had  been  extended  to  the  French  in  Germany.  I  went.  The 
old  cure"  made  me  sick.  He  gabbled  off  the  mass  like  an  idiot.  But  the 
men  were  splendid.  There  is  a  wonderful  mystic  devotion  in  their  faces 
and  how  they  sing,  with  their  rich  deep  voices  in  that  powerful  German. 
It  was  wonderfully  solemn  as  they  went  up  for  the  communion  while 
their  choir  sang  "0  Sanctissima."  I  was  transported  into  the  seventh 
heaven.  But  I  was  angry,  too.  These  men  who  were  killing  each  other 
a  few  months  ago  now  take  communion  together  and  avow  their  allegiance 
to  the  same  Lord,  and  express  their  faith  in  "unam  calholicam  et  apos- 


tolicam  ecclesiam."  Here  is  a  great  and  powerful  bond  of  union,  but  what 
has  been  done  during  these  years  to  strengthen  that  bond  or  even  to  appeal 
to  it?  The  cure  even  apologizes  for  allowing  the  Germans  to  celebrate  the 
mass.    The  Socialists  have  done  much  more  for  peace  than  the  churches. 


Where  Business  is  Booming. 

I  am  rather  tired  to-night.  We  have  been  bombarded  by  an  enormous 
crowd  to-day,  and  a  very  impolite  and  impatient  crowd.  I  am  the  desk 
man.  I  examine  what  the  people  have  bought,  make  a  duplicate  list, 
mark  the  prices,  sum  up  the  total  and  add  other  little  details  to  the  paper 
with  which  they  get  their  bons. 

But  I  suppose  I  ought  to  start  with  the  beginning.  The  arrangement 
is  that  each  person  is  given  fifty  francs  worth  of  merchandise  by  the 
prefecture.  Part  of  this  merchandise  has  been  bought  by  the  govern- 
ment and  given  to  us  for  distribution.  Part  has  been  given  by  the  Red 
Cross.  The  people  come  to  us  first.  They  may  take  their  whole  fifty 
francs  with  us  if  they  wish.  If  not  we  give  them  a  paper  showing  what 
they  have  taken  and  its  value.  They  take  this  back  to  the  prefecture 
and  receive  a  "bon"  for  the  remainder.  With  this  they  can  buy  what 
they  want  in  the  stores.  It  is  my  task  to  make  out  these  lists  of  goods 
and  prices.    When  I  am  free  I  also  help  with  the  serving. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  what  we  give  out.  We  have  shoes, 
some  American,  unfortunately  mostly  gymnasium  shoes,  which  are  not 
good  for  much.  We  have  also  a  lot  of  French  shoes,  most  of  which  are 
the  same  for  left  and  right.  We  have  also  "sabots,"  the  French  word  for 
wooden  clogs,  and  "Galoches,"  which  are  leather  shoes  with  wooden 
bottoms.  "Scip"  takes  charge  of  these  and  is  quite  expert  in  fitting 
the  children  and  old  ladies. 

We  have  American  sweaters,  undershirts  and  drawers,  shirts,  women's 
pantaloons,  petticoats,  skirts  and  coats  (the  last  are  second-hand,  a 
strange  assortment),  stockings  and  socks,  children's  suits,  girls'  pinafores, 
and  women's  and  children's  black  working  aprons.  In  addition,  we  have 
a  very  miscellaneous  collection  of  goods  from  America,  including  caps  of 
every  shade,  assorted  waistcoats,  dentists'  white  coats  and  trousers, 
evening  gowns,  children's  summer  dresses,  thin  cotton  stockings  and  so 
on,  the  sort  of  thing  that  one  has  read  about  being  sent  in  missionary 
boxes. 

But  to  return  to  to-day.  We  had  families  of  six  and  seven,  who  wanted 
to  spend  their  entire  amount  with  us.  And  the  time  they  took  to  do  it; 
the  comparing,  the  whispering  apart,  the  consulting  as  to  how  something 
might  be  made  into  something  else,  the  hesitations,  the  debates  and 
worst  of  all,  the  changings  of  mind.  One  can't  blame  them  at  all,  but  a 
day  of  it  is  tiring  for  us  when  we  have  such  enormous  crowds.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  when  they  see  a  lot  of  people  they  get  excited  and  feel  that 
they  must  hurry  and  push  and  rush.  They  swamp  poor  Kruse,  demand- 
ing to  be  all  served  at  once,  but  he  manages  to  keep  quite  unruffled. 

But  now  for  my  part.  The  people  come  crowding  about  my  desk  with 
enormous  bundles.  They  have  to  lay  it  all  out  before  me  so  that  I  can 
see  what  they  have  taken.  Then  it  all  has  to  be  wrapped  up.  They 
push  against  each  other,  squeeze  in,  call  out  that  it  is  their  turn.  Men 
will  engage  in  most  disgraceful  quarrels  with  women,  young  girls  with 
grandmothers,  and  healthy  chaps  with  cripples.  "Je  me  fais  nouveau." 
"That  doesn't  matter."  "I  was  here  longer  than  you,  so  get  out  of  my 
road."  One  woman  was  most  annoying.  She  pushed  so  that  I  could 
scarcely  write,  and  would  plank  her  paper  under  my  nose  before  I  was 
half  done  with  her  predecessor.  I  got  almost  cross.  And,  of  course,  it 
is  all  the  more  fatiguing  when  one  has  to  talk  a  foreign  language  all  day 
long. 

But  don't  think  I  am  grumbling.  I  enjoy  it  immensely.  And  little 
wonder  it  is,  that  these  poor  people  are  cross  and  irritable.  They  are 
all  tired.  Some  of  them  have  actually  been  three  weeks  on  the  road 
coming  from  Belgium,  not  more  than  a  day's  journey  in  ordinary  times. 
They  sleep  in  stations  and  hospitals  and  eat  the  soup  and  potatoes  which 
are  doled  out  to  them.  It  must  not  be  thought  either  that  they  are  not 
grateful.  The  most  grouchy  are  mighty  glad  to  be  able  to  come  to  us, 
because  the  stores  fleece  them  alive,  and  many  are  most  polite. 

Bainton. 


Through  the  Verdun  Battlefield. 
One  day  last  week  we  had  a  most  interesting  experience.    The  fellows 
had  put  an  Indian  motorcycle  engine  on  a  salvage  hand-car  for  the  60 
c.  m.  guage  light  ammunition  railways  that  gridiron  the  country.  On 
this  four  of  us  started  for  Varennes,  riding  right  out  of  the  yard,  for  the 
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rails  have  been  laid  in  for  convenience  in  hauling  certain  classes  of  our 
own  freight.  After  running  most  interestingly  through  village  main 
streets,  ammunition  dumps,  and  stone  quarries,  we  reached  Dombasle, 
only  eight  miles  away,  then  on  through  wonderfully  green,  cool  beech 
forests,  out  on  to  the  slope,  where  shrapnel  and  gas  had  pretty  well  killed 
the  forest  or  made  it  into  kindling.  Poor  pathetic  old  trees,  trying  to 
send  out  a  few  new  limbs — and  they  were  doing  it,  too — while  the  yellow 
broom  flowers  grew  in  profusion.  On  we  kept,  the  rails  being  surprisingly 
good,  into  "No  Man's  Land"  proper.  Again  the  terrible  devastation, 
the  shell  hole  on  shell  hole,  trenches,  wire,  gun  emplacements,  dugouts 
and  terrible  debris  of  battle — for  we  were  on  the  northern  edge  of  Verdun 
battlefield,  out  near  Esues  and  going  towards  Mount  Falcon,  whence 
the  Crown  Prince  is  said  to  have  watched  the  Verdun  fighting.  Well  on 
we  kept  until  we  passed  German  concrete  machine  gun  emplacements  that 
had  evidently  been  put  out  of  business  by  a  well-placed  big  shell. 

We  were  now  on  German  rails,  heavier  than  the  French,  but  of  the 
same  gauge.  Again  we  passed  through  the  shrapnel  torn  forests,  past 
dugouts  and  wrecked  freight  cars.  Through  the  forests  were  great,  deep, 
wide  holes,  evidently  from  the  explosion  of  American  aviator  bombs. 
On  we  wound  into  the  belt  of  five  beech  forest,  turned  away  from  the 
ruins  of  Mount  Falcon  in  silhouette  against  the  sky,  and  struck  towards 
Cheppy;  thence  towards  scarred,  quarried,  raw  Vauquois.  These  various 
towns  were  all  taken  Ninth  Month  20th  by  the  first  rush  of  American 
advance. — Extracts  from  Letter  of  Harold  M.  Lane. 


Workers  Who  Have  Recently  Returned  to  America. 
Loren  0.  Adamson,  Indianola,  Iowa;  Tracy  B.  Augur,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Leland  K.  Carter,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Fred  J.  Chambers,  Damascus,  Ohio; 
Benjamin  A.  Darling,  Newberg,  Oregon;  Arthur  D.  Diller,  Elida,  Ohio; 
Malbone  W.  Graham,  Jr.,  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Albert  D.  Hall,  Pasadena,  Cal.; 
Gurney  F.  Hanson,  Central  City,  Neb.;  A.  Russel  Heaton,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.;  Asa  M.  Hertzler,  Denbeigh,  Va.;  F.  Raymond  Jenkins,  Richmond, 
Ind.;  Robert  H.  Johnson,  Richmond,  Ind.;  Henry  G.  Keeney,  Newberg, 
Oregon;  B.  Clyde  Shore,  Albion,  Iowa;  Vernon  Smucker,  Orville,  Ohio; 
Frederick  O.  Tostenson,  Le  Grand,  Iowa;  Raymond  V.  Wood,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Contributions  of  Clothing,  Week  Ending  Seventh  Month  19,  1919. 
Twenty-six  boxes,  seven  of  which  are  from  Mennonites. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

J.  W.  Harvey  Theobald,  whose  prospect  of  service  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean  has  been  noted,  was  expecting  to  sail  by  the  S.  S.  Adriatic  the 
week  of  Seventh  Month  7th. 


From  reliable  information  we  are  assured  that  no  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  is  now  detained  in  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  as  a  C.  0.; 
Laurence  Dewees  is  still  held  at  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa;  it  has  seemed  im- 
possible thus  far  to  secure  his  release. 

W.  B.  H. 


The  Seventh  Month  number  of  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers  has  four 
articles  with  the  caption,  "Impressions  of  Yearly  Meeting."  These  are 
by  young  Friends  some  of  whom,  we  take  it,  served  terms  of  imprison- 
ment as  C.  O.'s.  The  following  quotation  gives  a  hint  of  what  seems 
to  have  been  the  spirit  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  It  is  from  the  contribu- 
tion of  A.  Frank  Ward. 

"The  session  was  becoming  rather  difficult;  shall  I  say  heated,  or  elec- 
tric? At  all  events  a  sense  of  strain  and  excitement  was  upon  us,  and 
all  were  wondering  where  we  should  drift — guidance  seeming  quite  lack- 
ing. Yet  in  a  moment  the  whole  spiritual  atmosphere  was  changed. 
Calm,  short,  weighty  words  from  T.  Edmund  Harvey  brought  us  to  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  the  few  moments  of  quiet  worship  that  fol- 
lowed were  to  me  the  most  intense  of  the  whole  Yearly  Meeting.  Faction 
ceased  immediately,  and  we  all  approached  the  matter  under  discussion 
with  a  sense  of  our  underlying  unity  of  purpose  and  desire.  A  practical 
demonstration  of  'Silence — the  way  of  wonder.'" 


It  will  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  our  Friends  William  C.  and 
Elizabeth  B.  Allen  have  secured  passage  from  San  Francisco  Eighth 
Month  10th  on  a  steamer  that  should  enable  them  to  reach  the  General 
Meeting  in  Australia  on  time.   These  arrangements  developed  quite 


providentially  after  all  doors  had  seemed  closed.  We  understand  a 
nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin,  now  in  the  office  of  the  British 
Consulate  in  Philadelphia,  was  instrumental  in  aiding  our  Friends.  He 
is  not  a  member  of  our  Society,  but  was  an  interested  reader  of  his  uncle's 
letters  from  Australia  on  the  occasion  of  the  religious  visit  which  he  and 
his  family  made  there.  This  put  him  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
service  to  which  William  and  Elizabeth  Allen  are  called. 


From  the  great  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  for  1919  in  London, 
the  following  item  has  interest  for  Friends: 

Professor  Chance,  in  a  Bible-reading  on  Zechariah's  Visions,  said  there 
must  be  cleansing  before  the  work  of  reconstruction  could  go  forward, 
and  pointed  out  that  God  will  not  prosper  what  He  cannot  approve.  He 
thought  it  possible  to  forgive  old  people  who  grow  stereotyped  and  dull — 
but  the  young  man:  tell  him  to  have  vision,  to  be  broad  in  his  outlook, 
and  not  to  build  walls  that  shut  out  as  well  as  shut  in.  J.  H.  Hirst,  of 
Birmingham,  made  an  appeal  which  met  with  instant  response  on  behalf 
of  men  in  prison  for  conscience'  sake,  and  declared,  "they  ought  not  to 
be  there."  Several  speakers  protested  against  conscription  and  mili- 
tarism, and  James  Mursell,  a  Baptist  minister  just  made  President-elect, 
spoke  of  "the  slump  in  organized  Christianity,  the  difficulties  created  by 
the  war,  and  the  moratorium  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  which  still 
obtains."  He  had  found  the  C.  E.  monogram  a  passport  to  hearts  and 
homes  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  have  been  reoeived  from  each 
person,  paying  for  Vol.  93. 

Ellen  Bromley,  Mary  H.  Biddle,  Rachel  Brown,  Anna  P.  Chambers, 
Sarah  B.  Bredin,  Emily  Forsythe,  Lydia  Embree,  J.  Alban  Thorp, 
Thomas  H.  McCollin,  Marjorie  W.  Thomas,  Alfred  Sharpless,  Samuel  W. 
Jones,  Edwin  A.  Hoopes,  Ellen  W.  Longstreth,  Mary  W.  Young,  Norris 
J.  Scott,  Norris  A.  Scott,  Arthur  J.  Vail,  Martha  H.  Garrett,  Frances  T. 
Whitson,  Wm.  T.  Elkinton,  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Ruth  Anna  Sharpless, 
Phebe  Harned,  Robert  T.  Mickle,  Robert  W.  Balderston,  Julia  A.  Walter, 
Martha  A.  Gregson,  James  Fyfe,  Walter  W.  Haviland,  Wm.  C.  Warren, 
Walter  T.  Moore,  James  F.  Walker,  Daniel  L.  Copeland,  all  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Rebecca  S.  Hall,  Howard  L.  Evens,  Rachel  W.  Borton,  Wm. 
J.  Borton,  Alice  C.  Rhoads,  I.  Powell  Leeds,  Walton  B.  Leeds,  Nathaniel 
B.  Jones,  Joseph  H.  Ashead,  Sarah  Nicholson,  Henry  W.  Leeds,  Sarah 
W.  Leeds,  Thomas  W.  Elkinton,  Ella  B.  Mercier,  Sarah  Barton,  Margaret 
T.  Engle,  Matilda  Yerkes,  Catharine  Jacob,  J.  Albertson  Jones,  all  of 
New  Jersey;  Wm.  L.  Ashton,  George  W.  Stratton,  Oscar  J.  Bailey,  Sarah 
Hoyle,  Carl  Patterson,  C.  P.  Bowman  L.  M.  Bowman,  Belinda  Schofield, 
Martha  M.  Vaughn,  Emma  Holloway,  Edwin  F.  Holloway,  Abel  Walker, 
Mary  J.  Conrow,  all  of  Ohio;  Ezra  Barker,  Indiana;  Lydia  V.  Burriss, 
P.  J.  Jacobson,  Abbie  H.  Sidwell,  Ole  T.  Larson,  all  of  Iowa;  Clara  B. 
Draper,  T.  Wistar  Patterson,  both  of  California;  Roy  W.  Rockwell, 
Alabama;  Reuben  Satterthwaite,  Delaware;  Horace  B.  Foster,  Alice 
Edge  Perry,  both  of  Rhode  Island;  Henry  T.  Wing,  Massachusetts; 
Edith  W.  Silver,  Maryland;  Esther  M.  McMillan,  Michigan;  Mary  A. 
Goudy,  New  York;  Mary  B.  Roberts,  Oregon;  Margaret  D.  Melross, 
Scotland;  Mary  P.  E.  Nitobe,  Japan. 

Remittances  received  after  Second-day  will  not  appear  in  receipts 
until  the  following  week. 


NOTICES 

An  appointed  meeting  for  Divine  Worship  will  be  held  in  the  Parker- 
ville  Meeting-house,  Pa.,  First-day,  Eighth  Month  3rd,  at  2.30  p.  m. 

N.  G.  Temple. 


The  Board  of  Young  Friends'  Activities  for  New  England  is  directing 
a  Camp  Conference  to  be  held  Eighth  Month  18  to  25,  1919,  at  the  Whit- 
tier  Guest  House,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.  There  will  be  strong  leaders, 
reasonable  prices,  and  good  opportunity  for  recreation.  For  full  details, 
Philip  R.  Bailey,  221  Forest  Avenue,  Portland,  Maine,  should  be  ad- 
dressed. 


Married. — In  a  Friends'  Meeting,  at  Clermont-en-Argonne,  France, 
on  Sixth  Month  7,  1919,  Ruth  McCollin,  daughter  of  Thomas  K.  and 
Lydia  K.  McCollin,  to  Wrav  Bowman  Hoffman,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Seventh  Month  31, 1919. 
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Invisible  Bifocals 

They're  a  specialty  with 
us.  Leave  your  prescription. 
We  guarantee  it'll  be  cor- 
rectly filled — and  at  a  price 
that'll  please  you. 
Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93.  Lake  Front  -  Price.  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 

Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 

WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Cwslom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


Established  1870 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,  Philadelphia 


YOUNG  MAN! 

Get  the  saving  habit.  The  way  to  begin 
is  to  fix  things  so  that  you  must  save. 
We  can  show  you  how  to  do  that,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  to  perpetuate  your 
income — or  part  of  it — in  case  you  die 
while  you  are  saving. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  insure  against 
the  uncertainties  of  life  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  death. 
The  cost  is  low.    You  are  young! 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


W.  33.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALM 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Oat  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  foi 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D   FEATHERSTONE,  Matron, 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION   GIVEN    TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOG* 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

m  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  FACTS  well  told  and  well 
printed — make  advertising  pay. 

zAsk  us  to  show  you  how  ! 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BONDS  BACKED  BY 
WHOLE  COMMUNITIES. 

"y  WENTY  states,  from  Massachusetts 
to  Texas,  furnish  the  31  carefully 
selected  state  and  municipal  bond  issues 
included  in  our  current  offerings.  Ex- 
empt from  all  Federal  Income  Taxes. 
Yielding  from  4.275%  to  5.40% 
Send  for  Offering  Sheet  PF-238 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  SI  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 
Atlantic  City — Chalfont  Block 
1225  Boardwalk 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

"Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania" 
By  Isaac  Sharpless 

Short  Biographical  Essays  on  the  men  who 
shaped  the  Early  Colonial  History. 

PRICE  $2.50,  POSTPAID. 

For  Sale  at  FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 
302  Arch  Street,  -  PHILADELPHIA 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phone  n  Sprue*  IMS 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worship  is 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  Visitors  remem- 
ber the  address. 


WANTED — At  Westtown  School,  a  woman  to  assist  in 
the  Boy8'  Nursery,  with  some  other  duties  on  the 
boys'  side, 

Lydia  T.  Jones, 

Matron. 


WANTED — A  teacher  to  do  departmental  work  in  the 
Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades  at  Westfield 
Friends'  School,  Riverton'  N.J. 

Apply  to  Miriam  G.  Broadhuhs.t  Prin., 

846  N.  22nd  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


G 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaite 

enealogist  ^ST^1 
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IT  WEARS  WELL 


J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:  12  N. Third  St. 
NEW  YORK:     102  Beck  man  Si. 
CHICAGO:   322  W.  Randolph  St. 
Factor;  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON,  DEL 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratum 
TELEPHONES 
Boll — Spruce  17-81    ■    •    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N,  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

FALL  TERM— Tenth  Month  7  to  Twelfth 
Month  19,  1919. 
New  Catalog  Ready  Soon. 
Extension  Work  to  be  Continued. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


BACK  LOG  CAMP 

will  be  open  as  usual  from  Seventh  Month  3rd  to 
about  Ninth  Month  15th.  If  any  of  our  friends 
desire  to  reach  us  by  motor  car  they  will  find  a  very 
satisfactory  route  via  Water  Gap,  Port  Jervis, 
Kingston  and  Albany.  From  this  point  they  will 
either  bear  to  the  east  through  Saratoga,  Glens 
Falls,  Lake  George  and  North  Creek,  or  they  will 
bear  to  the  west  through  Schenectady,  Fonda  and 
Spectator,  and  then  on  to  Indian  Lake.  The  whole 
journey  is  through  beautiful  country  and  over  roads 
mostly  excellent,  and  with  very  little  that  is  not 
good.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  our  circular  on 
the  Back  Log  Idea  to  any  one  who  will  ask  for  it. 

THOMAS  K.  BROWN, 

Indian  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HERRNHUT  HOUSE 

CRAGSMOOR  P.  0. 

ULSTER  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 

Will  reopen  Sixth  Month  14th. 

TERMS  MODERATE. 

Apply  to 

A.  KITE, 

Cragsmoor,  New  York 
L.  G.  HOPKINS, 

Haddonfield,  New  Jersey. 

CONCORD  HOUSE 

CONCORDVILLE,  f»a. 

A  small  guest  house  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  Delaware 
County  hills,  to  be  opened  Eighth  Month  1st.  For 
accommodations  write  Sarah  B.  Leeds,  14  Rosedale 
Avenue,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  until  Eighth  Month  1st. 
After  that  to  Marion  Pusey,  Manager,  Concordville,  Pa. 


THE 
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"  Social  Democracy  is  on  the  march  all  the  world  over.  It 
is  our  business  as  Friends  to  help  to  make  this  great  move- 
ment God-conscious,  and  Christ-conscious." 

Said  in  London  Yearly  Meeting,  1919,  by  Richard  Westrope. 

"ONE  ONLY  PARTY." 

As  we  read  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  in  the  meetings 
of  Friends  from  the  earliest  times,  we  are  likely  to  find  the 
decisions  recorded  in  such  expressions  as  these:  "It  is  the 
judgment  of  this  meeting,"  "This  meeting  considers,"  "  It  is  the 
sense  of  this  meeting,"  and  so  forth;  or,  as  in  the  old  minutes 
of  Cork,  "This  meeting  have  thought  fit."  No  resolution, 
we  may  suppose,  ever  caused  the  adoption  of  the  method  or 
means  by  which  decisions  are  thus  arrived  at,  but  it  would 
be  a  direct  corollary  of  an  acceptance  of  the  basic  principle 
of  "guidance."  So  familiar  to  many  of  us  is  this  method  of 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  church  that  it  might  be  thought 
scarcely  worth  while  to  bring  the  matter  up  for  consideration 
now.  There  are,  however,  some  features  of  historical  interest 
in  connection  with  it,  and  perhaps  some  reason  to  be  thought- 
ful as  to  the  trend  of  our  own  practices  at  times.  If  there  is 
a  tendency  now  and  then  to  put  the  "solemn  assembly"  upon 
the  plane  of  a  mere  conference  or  "convention,"  we  may 
almost  insensibly  come  to  depend  too  much  upon  the  conven- 
tional methods,  and  too  little  upon  the  truth  that  spiritual 
things  are  to  be  spiritually  discerned.  "  It  seemed  good  unto 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  unto  us,"  ran  the  first  letter  of  advice 
from  the  Jerusalem  Church;  and  this  confident  assertion  in- 
dicates something  of  what  would  reasonably  be  the  procedure 
in  a  church  which  has  any  claim  to  representing  "primitive 
Christianity  revived." 

But  it  may  be  noted  that  the  conclusion  which  was  thus 
expressed  followed  an  open  and  full  consideration  of  the 
question  at  stake;  and  surely  there  should  be  freedom  for  the 
expression  of  honest  convictions  without  destroying  the  general 
harmony  of  feeling  and  of  purpose.  Neither  the  church  as  a 
body,  nor  any  individual  member  of  it,  can  be  regarded  "  as 
an  automaton,"  but  there  must  be  "a  co-operation  of  the 


human  and  the  Divine."  If  all  our  talents  and  attainments 
are  consecrated  to  the  highest  use,  and  "the  activities  and 
energies  of  the  soul"  rightly  directed,  there  may  be  a  place 
for  the  word  of  knowledge  as  well  as  the  word  of  wisdom. 
How  well  this  was  understood  and  described  by  Edward 
Burrough  when  he  wrote  that  Friends  should  hear  and  con- 
sider the  matters  brought  forward  in  those  early  meetings,  and 
that  they  should  obtain  counsel  and  information  one  of  an- 
other! But  that  was  not  all.  The  object  was  "to  determine 
if  possible"  what  was  for  the  service  of  Truth: — "not  as  a 
worldly  assembly  of  men,  by  seeking  to  outspeak  and  over- 
reach one  another  in  discourse;  .  .  .  not  deciding  affairs 
by  the  greater  vote  or  the  number  of  men,  .  .  .  but  in 
love,  coolness,  gentleness  and  dear  unity; — -I  say,  as  one  only 
party,  all  for  the  Truth  of  Christ,  and  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  assisting  one  another  in  whatsoever 
ability  God  hath  given;  and  to  determine  of  things  by  a  general 
mutual  concord,  in  assenting  together  as  one  man  in  the  spirit 
of  truth  and  equity,  and  by  the  authority  thereof."  He 
further  says  that  there  must  be  no  "self-separation"  and 
partiality  in  this  matter,  and  that  in  things  "pertaining  to 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  his  Spirit  of  love  and  unity 
must  rule." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  all  the  people  who  have  a  share  in 
such  meetings  were  of  "  seasoned  material,"  the  ideal  presented 
to  view  in  these  quotations  might  be  less  difficult  of  realiza- 
tion than  is  sometimes  the  case.  Nevertheless,  if  we  fervently 
and  disinterestedly  desire  to  know  what  is  right,  and  if  we 
believe  that  the  Head  of  the  Church  does  give  to  it  a  sense  of 
His  will,  then  surely  if  we  will  be  humble  enough  and  inward 
enough  we  shall  discover  the  path  in  which  He  would  have  us 
go.  Amid  the  multitudinous  interests  and  the  many  voices 
of  this  day,  the  search  for  truth  must  needs  be  deep  and 
patient.  "He  that  is  hasty,"  said  George  Fox,  "discerns  not 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit."  But  George  Fox,  with  his  usual 
balance,  makes  a  distinction  between  haste  and  promptness; 
so  he  counsels  Friends  to  speak  "short  and  pertinent"  to 
business,  in  a  Christian  spfrit,  and  to  keep  out  of  "  long  debates 
and  heats,  doating  about  questions"  and  so  forth: — good 
advice  for  us  of  the  present  time  as  well. 

The  way  to  true  judgment  then  is  not  in  flat  uniformity  of 
opinion,  nor  in  conformity  to  custom,  nor  yet  in  a  blind  fol- 
lowing of  leaders.  There  are,  it  is  true,  men  and  women 
whose  enlightened  judgment  in  affairs  of  the  church  carries 
authority,  and  qualifies  them  for-special  service  in  this  line. 
Richard  Shackleton  was  one  of  this  class;  but  he  remarks, 
"  I  want  a  current  of  life  to  bear  our  discipline  along."  The 
great  and  essential  thing,  doubtless,  is  to  keep  in  this  current 
of  life;  and  then  we  shall  be  able  "to  guide  our  affairs  with 
discretion,"  and  to  reach  conclusions  without  resorting  to 
processes  which  would  be  a  denial  of  our  high  claims  and  our 
fundamental  principles. 

M.  W. 
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SOCIAL  ORDER  COMMITTEE,  304  ARCH  STREET. 

Eighth  Month  i,  1919. 

To  the  Members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting: — 

Dear  Friends:- — We  commend  to  your  thoughtful  considera- 
tion the  following  interpretation  of  Friends'  principles  as  ap- 
plied to  our  times. 

The  Social  Order  Committee. 
Extract  From  "The  Universal  Light." 
A  Statement  of  the  Quaker  Faith,  by  A.  Barratt  Brown,  M.  A. 
"  Take  off  all  oppression ;  and  set  up  justice  over  all."  (George 

Fox). 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Quaker  witness  on  social  and  in- 
ternational relations  springs  out  of  the  central  principle  of 
Quakerism.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  Light  is  em- 
phatically a  belief  in  the  sacredness  and  worth  of  human 
personality.  This  explains  the  tradition  of  philanthropy, 
education,  and  social  and  international  reform  which  runs 
through  Quaker  history.  It  inspired  the  pioneer  work  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  William  Bellers,  John  Woolman,  Elizabeth  Fry, 
Samuel  Fothergill,  William  Tuke,  John  Bright,  Joseph  Sturge, 
John  Edward  Ellis,  Joshua  Rowntree,  and  others  in  various 
enterprises  of  social  and  international  reform.  They  were 
simply  carrying  into  practical  affairs  the  principle  of  human 
worth  and  brotherhood.  That  principle  is  essentially  de- 
mocratic, as  we  have  seen  in  our  own  Church  worship  and 
government,  and  as  we  are  coming  to  see  in  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics — domestic  and  international.  Faith  in  the 
universal  Light  assigns  a  value  and  dignity  to  human  per- 
sonality, irrespective  of  race,  or  class,  or  sex.  No  color-bar, 
no  territorial  boundaries,  no  tariff  wall,  no  race,  no  class,  or 
sex  divisions,  can  alter  for  one  moment  this  universal  quality 
in  men  and  women  everywhere.  Call  it  what  you  will,  the 
Inner  Light,  the  Christ  within,  the  Spirit  of  Humanity,  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  world  and  it  means  to  us  that  we  hold  sacred 
every  human  life  and  personality  for  this  wonderful  "promise 
and  potency"  that  it  contains. 

If  we  assign  a  sacred  worth  to  human  personality  irrespective 
of  race  or  class  or  sex,  it  means  that  we  must  seek  to  abolish 
every  kind  of  oppression  and  exploitation,  as  running  directly 
counter  to  this  faith. 

"There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor 
free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female — ye  are  all  one  in  Christ." 

The  exploitation  of  race  and  class  and  sex  stands  condemned 
in  this  light.    .    .  . 

.  .  .  We  are  called  to  a  positive  endeavor  to  uplift  the 
universal  life  of  humanity,  to  foster  the  universal  light,  to 
see  to  it  that  everywhere  "human  life  may  become  of  more 
account."  We  must  live  "in  the  virtue  of  that  life  and  power 
that  takes  away  the  occasion  of  all  wars."  And  this  is  an 
exacting  obligation,  of  which  we  are  conscious  that  we  fall 
far  short. 

The  witness  of  our  forefathers  against  slavery  has  won 
world-wide  recognition  and  a  great  measure  of  success.  But 
there  are  other  forms  of  oppression  and  exploitation  against 
which  we  have  been  less  ready  to  protest,  and  which  are  a 
standing  challenge  to  our  faith. 

The  early  Friends  succeeded  in  large  measure  in  witnessing 
to  their  belief  in  human  equality  and  brotherhood.  Their 
simple  standard  of  living  and  attire,  their  use  of  the  "plain 
language" — of  "thee  and  thou" — as  a  protest  against  the 
class  distinctions  implied  in  the  language  of  the  time,  their 
repudiation  of  all  titles  and  forms  of  address — these  things 
were  a  definite  and  practical  outcome  of  their  conviction  of 
human  fellowship  and  brotherhood. 

But  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  industrial  system,  the 
growth  of  capitalism,  the  glaring  inequalities  of  wealth  ac- 
centuated by  the  Industrial  Revolution — these  changes  in  the 
social  order  have  found  the  Society  of  Friends,  on  the  whole,  a 
comfortable  and  complacent  middle-class  organization,  with 
no  powerful  and  united  witness. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  maintained  a  reputation  of  upright- 


ness and  integrity  in  business,  and  a  high  standard  of  veracity, 
implied  in  the  repudiation  of  oaths  as  tending  to  set  up  a 
double  standard  of  truth.  It  is  true  also  that  we  have  pro- 
duced great  philanthropists  with  a  high  sense  of  their  respon- 
sibility for  "the  stewardship  of  wealth."  But  that  very 
phrase  is  a  denial  of  the  spirit  of  democratic  equality  which 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  Quaker  faith. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  see  that  social  justice  cannot  be 
satisfied  while  the  greater  part  of  the  community  is  shut  out 
from  its  right  share,  not  only  in  the  wealth  that  is  created,  but 
in  the  control  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  created.  For 
the  problem  of  industrial  unrest  is  not  a  mere  question  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  but  of  the  distribution  of  responsibility 
and  control.  At  present  a  privileged  class  controls  the  in- 
dustrial as  well  as  the  political  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
that  is  equally  injurious  both  to  the  privileged  class  itself  and 
to  the  subject  class.  Not  even  the  most  model  factory  is  free 
from  this  inherent  injustice  of  the  present  system,  which  tends 
in  the  hands  of  model  employers  to  reproduce  the  evils  of 
benevolent  despotism.   .    .  . 

"The  term  'wage-slavery,'  so  often  used,  means  something 
more  than  the  mere  economic  dependence  of  the  worker  upon 
his  employment.  It  embodies  the  revolt  of  the  worker  against 
a  system  which  gives  him  neither  interest,  nor  pride,  nor  a 
sense  of  responsibility  in  his  work.  To  a  large  proportion  of 
those  engaged  in  industry  their  work  has  become  something 
external  to  their  personal  life,  a  disagreeable  necessity  afford- 
ing no  opportunity  for  self-expression,  the  joy  of  creation,  or 
the  realization  of  healthy  ambitions."* 

Some  way  must  be  found  by  which  industry  can  be  organ- 
ized, not  for  the  profit  of  a  privileged  class,  but  for  the  com- 
mon good,  and  with  full  scope  for  the  personality  of  all  who 
are  engaged  in  production. 

To  such  a  line  of  advance  the  Society  of  Friends  should  be 
committed  by  the  nature  of  its  principles  and  traditions.  The 
claims  to  a  free  and  full  development  of  personality  that  are 
put  forward  by  subject  races,  by  subject  classes,  and  by  a 
subject  sex,  should  find  an  immediate  and  whole-hearted 
response  from  us  who  are  Friends.  Within  our  own  borders 
and  in  carrying  out  our  own  affairs,  we  have  realized  a  very 
large  measure  of  democratic  equality.  The  place  of  woman 
in  the  Society  of  Friends  is  an  evidence  of  our  regard  for  the 
rights  of  human  personality  and  the  need  of  full  co-operation 
between  the  sexes.  But  our  democratic  principles  must  be 
carried  through  into  wider  spheres  if  we  are  to  be  sincere  and 
consistent.  They  must  govern  our  system  of  Quaker  educa- 
tion as  they  do  not  as  yet,  so  that  every  child  may  have  the 
opportunity  for  the  best  education  that  the  Society's  schools 
can  provide.  We  must  carry  the  same  principles  into  the 
sphere  of  politics,  both  domestic  and  international;  until  the 
national  government  and  constitution  are  fully  democratic  in 
respect  of  both  home  and  foreign  affairs.  And  finally,  we  must 
carry  them  into  the  sphere  of  industry. 

If  democracy  in  politics  means  "government  of  the  people 
by  the  people  for  the  people,"  then  democracy  in  industry 
means  government  of  the  people's  industries  by  the  people 
for  the  people.  For  that  end — a  free  industrial  democracy — 
we  must  labor  unceasingly,  as  a  basis  of  the  social  order  of  the 
future. 

"Seek  ye  first  the  Kindgom  of  God  and  His  Justice."  It 
is  no  mere  system  of  machinery  that  is  implied,  but  a  spirit 
and  an  attitude  of  equal  fellowship  and  brotherhood,  which 
will  "take  away  the  occasion"  of  international  war  and  in- 
dustrial strife.  "To  labor  for  a  perfect  redemption  from  this 
spirit  of  oppression  is  the  great  business  of  the  whole  family 
of  Christ  Jesus  in  the  world." 


Truth. — Truth  is  as  impossible  to  be  soiled  by  an  outward 
touch  as  the  sunbeam. — Milton. 


*Garton  Foundation.  Memorandum  on  The  Industrial  Situation 
after  the  War  (1916). 
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THE  HISTORICAL  EXCURSION  TO  BYBERRY. 


WATSON  W.  DEWEES. 


(Concluded  from  page  53.) 

Westtown  School  was  opened  in  1799  and  John  Comly's 
mind  was  turned  to  possible  service  there.  He  entered  the 
school  as  teacher  in  the  Spring  of  1801.  Perhaps  many  things 
happened  to"  him,  during  his  short  experience  there,  concern- 
ing which  the  world  will  never  know.  Of  certain  other  things 
we  are  assured.  First  of  all,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
that  veteran  teacher,  John  Forsythe.  It  is  well  known  that 
John  Comly's  thoughts  had  already  been  turned  to  the  need 
of  a  better  system  of  teaching  the  proper  use  of  good  English. 
It  is  easy  to  adopt  the  tradition  that  John  Forsythe  used  to 
gather  the  young  Westtown  teachers  together  and  instruct 
them  in  the  principles  of  English  Grammar.  He  found  an 
apt  pupil  in  John  Comly.  Perhaps  that  which  had  rested  on 
his  mind  for  years,  was  now  strengthened  and  systematized 
to  reappear  later  in  book  form. 

The  other  event  bore  only  a  remote  relation  to  the  problems 
of  education.  In  the  family  dining-room  at  Westtown,  and 
elsewhere,  he  met  Elizabeth  Budd,  of  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  one 
of  the  younger  teachers.  The  age-old  miracle  happened. 
Both  soon  felt  drawn  to  other  service,  one  to  home-building 
at  Byberry,  the  other  to  needlework  and  the  arts  of  house- 
keeping. In  time  there  was  a  quiet  wedding  at  Mt.  Holly 
and  a  new  family  tree  erected  at  Byberry.  John  Comly  re- 
turned to  educational  work  under  altered  conditions,  and 
Elizabeth  B.  Comly  became  widely  known  as  an  efficient 
worker  in  whatever  duty  came  to  her  hand.  They  conducted 
a  small  boarding  school  for  girls,  with  a  good  degree  of  success. 
Westtown  in  those  early  days  parted  with  its  boys,  not 
when  they  had  completed  a  course  of  study,  but  when  they 
reached  a  certain  age,  never  more  than  fifteen  years.  There 
was  no  chance  for  anything  approaching  higher  education  or 
preparation  for  teaching.  John  and  Elizabeth  Comly  sensed 
the  needs  of  the  time  and  changed  over  to  a  boys'  school.  It 
was  not  until  1830  that  Haverford  School  (now  Haverford 
College)  was  founded  to  further  meet  this  situation.  It  is 
pleasant  to  recall  that  the  Comlys  did  what  they  could  to 
supply  the  demands  of  their  age.  So  far  as  strength  was 
granted  them,  they  encouraged  higher  education,  they  widened 
the  intellectual  horizon  of  the  young  people  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact,  and  at  the  same  time  diligently  upheld  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Society  to  which  they  belonged. 

John  Comly  became  widely  known  as  an  author  or  compiler 
of  school  books.  His  "English  Grammar"  was  extensively 
used  in  all  kinds  of  schools.  His  "Spelling  Book"  remained 
long  in  use.  Copies  shown  at  the  meeting  bore  imprints  which 
sounded  quite  modern,  even  such  as  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
and  Porter  &  Coates.  A  "  Reader"  was  less  widely  known. 
A  more  exhaustive  treatment  would  have  brought  to  light  a 
goodly  amount  of  other  literary  work  done  by  John  Comly. 

It  scarcely  seemed  probable  that  a  party  of  historians  would 
visit  Byberry,  and  not  hear  something  about  the  Separation. 
Perhaps  some  were  puzzled  to  understand  how  John  Comly 
came  to  be  among  the  followers  of  Elias  Hicks.  The  two  men 
seemed  very  far  apart  on  some  questions.  While  the  one 
held  and  taught  that  "the  Bible  had  done  four-fold  more 
harm  than  good  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,"  the  other 
was  a  student  of  the  Bible  and  concerned  to  encourage  its 
daily  use. 

John  Comly  was  acknowledged  as  a  minister  in  1810,  and 
in  future  years  was  often  engaged  in  religious  service  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  As  doctrinal  differences  developed, 
especially  in  the  period  between  1822  and  1827,  he  became 
strongly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  a  separation  was  inevitable. 
He  became  tired  of  religious  controversy  and  advocated  what 
he  called  a  "  quiet  withdrawal."  He  seems  to  have  made  no 
secret  of  his  views.  Numerous  conferences  were  held  with 
those  who  like  himself  despaired  of  harmony  under  existing 


conditions.  The  events  of  the  next  few  years  may  be  dif- 
ferently stated,  depending'on  the  point  of  view  of  the  party 
making  the  statement.  John  Comly's  influence  was  a  potent 
factor  in  the  strong  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Abington,  Bucks 
and  Concord.  In  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1827,  when  occurred 
the  final  struggle  for  the  clerkship,  it  was  found  that  those 
three  Quarterly  Meetings  had  appointed  thirty-three  more 
than  the  usual  quota  of  representatives.  This  gave  an  ap- 
parent numerical  advantage  to  one  side  in  the  controversy. 
When  the  representatives  met  as  usual  at  the  close  of  Second- 
day  morning's  session,  to  nominate  clerks,  the  conflict  of 
opinions  reached  the  acute  stage.  The  afternoon  session 
convened,  with  the  question  still  undecided.  The  old  officers, 
Samuel  Bettle,  as  clerk,  and  John  Comly  as  assistant,  held 
over  and  served  out  the  week,  but  before  another  annual 
gathering  at  Arch  Street,  the  Hicksite  Yearly  Meeting  was 
organized,  with  John  Comly  as  clerk  of  the  men's  meeting,  and 
Rebecca  B.  Comly  serving  in  the  women's  meeting  in  the  like 
capacity.  In  the  city  proper,  only  one  meeting,  Green  Street, 
sided  largely  with  the  Hicksite  party,  hence  that  branch  was 
at  a  great  disadvantage  for  some  years  in  housing  their  city 
gatherings.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Carpenter's 
Hall,  on  Chestnut  Street,  near  Fourth,  was  used  as  a  place  of 
meeting.  Byberry  became  an  even  more  important  centre  of 
influence,  and  it  is  because  of  this  fact  that  so  much  interest 
was  felt  by  those  present.  It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  those 
troublesome  times,  that  outside  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a 
decided  majority  of  the  members  went  with  the  Hicksites, 
carrying  to  that  body  nearly  all  the  meeting-house  property. 
Two  important  holdings,  Westtown  School  and  Frankford 
Asylum,  remained  under  control  of  the  Orthodox  party,  the 
latter  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  Yearly  Meeting  concern. 
Court  rulings,  so  far  as  any  have  been  recorded,  have  been 
in  favor  of  the  Orthodox  as  the  original  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  and  London  Yearly  Meeting  reached  a  similar  con- 
clusion. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  scope  and  character 
of  the  historical  and  biographical  information  which  was  in 
the  very  atmosphere  at  Byberry  that  afternoon.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting  the  owners  of  automobiles  took  practically  the 
whole  company  on  a  little  ride  to  some  of  the  Byberry  homes. 
Edward  Comly,  a  grandson  of  the  much-talked  of  John,  kindly 
opened  the  Comly  house,  and  showed  numerous  reminders  of 
his  distinguished  ancestor.  The  historians  swarmed  all  over 
the  premises,  and  were  delighted  to  get  in  such  close  touch 
with  a  veritable  locality  so  closely  associated  with  what  was 
under  consideration.  Similar  scenes  were  enacted  at  the  home 
of  Nathaniel  Richardson.  He  and  his  daughters  manifested 
unbounded  cordiality  and  their  house  was  found  to  contain 
many  things  of  interest.  A  whole  afternoon  might  have  been 
spent  there.  One  of  the  souvenirs  exhibited  was  a  cane  with 
an  interesting  history.  It  was  once  in  use  by  Grace  Lloyd. 
Now  Grace  Lloyd  was  the  wife  of  David  Lloyd,  William  Penn's 
Attorney  General,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  Growden.  A  sister 
married  Francis  Richardson,  and  several  descendants  were 
present  at  this  time,  among  them  Elizabeth  R.  R.  Howell,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Richardson. 

The  pleasantest  of  afternoons  will  wear  away.  The  box- 
supper  remained  to  be  eaten,  and  the  party  returned  to  the 
ample  grounds  surrounding  Byberry  Meeting-house,  for  the 
final  event  of  the  day.  One  might  travel  far  and  not  find  a 
more  satisfactory  situation.  Benches,  automobile  cushions 
or  the  grass  itself,  furnished  seats.  Groups  fraternized  hap- 
pily. The  evening  light  was  perfect,  and  the  afternoon's 
work  had  supplied  abundance  of  topics  for  conversation. 
One  enthusiastic  person  was  heard  to  say  that  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  might  afford  to  endow  the  Friends'  Historical 
Society  if  it  supplied  frequent  opportunities  for  such  rational 
and  profitable  social  intercourse. 

The  members  scattered  to  their  homes,  with  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  Byberry  neighborhood,  and  grateful  appreciation 
of  the  kindness  of  the  members  of  the  meeting  with  whom 
they  had  mingled. 
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OLD  GERMANTOWN  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

E.  I.  H.  HOWELL. 
(Continued  from  page  55.) 

Before  1750  the  splendid  old  stone  houses  of  Germantown 
began  to  be  erected.  Stenton — the  home  of  James  Logan, 
William  Penn's  secretary,  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of 
colonial  architecture,  now  is  most  fortunately  preserved  with 
its  old  garden  through  the  efforts  of  the  Colonial  Dames. 

The  Johnson  house,  corner  of  Germantown  Avenue  and 
Washington  Lane,  is  one  of  the  best  examples  now  standing 
of  the  Dutch  style  of  building.  This  house  also,  now  the 
property  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Germantown,  is  safe  from 
destruction.  Then  Cliveden,  as  the  Chew  house  is  known,  is 
one  of  the  historic  houses  of  America,  a  picture  of  the  old 
days  and  life. 

These  houses  and  others  scattered  through  and  near  the 
present  town,  are  to  the  architect  treasure  houses  of  colonial 
days.  Charles  Follen  McKim,  the  distinguished  architect, 
who  died  only  a  few  years  ago,  has  said  that  he  learned  more 
about  colonial  architecture  from  the  old  stone  houses  of  German- 
town  than  from  any  other  source. 

About  this  time,  from  1 730  to  1 760,  with  the  increased  wealth 
of  the  people  of  Germantown,  there  came  the  introduction  of 
mahogany  furniture,  china,  silverware,  carpets,  rugs  and  wall 
paper,  as  well  as  stoves  for  heating  and  cooking.  The  dress 
became  less  severe  and  simple,  silks,  satins,  velvets  and  fine 
linens  being  worn  by  both  men  and  women.  Even  the  Quakers 
of  that  day,  or  at  least  the  younger  element,  delighted  in  bright 
colors,  fine  linens,  silks,  etc. 

Another  name  to  be  remembered  in  Germantown' s  early 
history  is  that  of  Christopher  Sauer,  who  established  a  print- 
ing office,  and  in  1744  a  weekly  paper,  the  Germantown  Gazette; 
in  1746  the  first  religious  paper  in  America;  an  almanac  about 
the  same  time,  and  in  1743  the  Bible  in  German,  thirty-nine 
years  before  any  English  Bible  was  published  in  the  colonies. 
He  advertised  that  the  price  was  "  18  shillings,  but  to  the  poor 
and  needy  we  have  no  price."  Sauer  made  his  own  type  in 
what  is  claimed  to  be  the  first  type-foundry  in  America.  His 
son,  by  the  same  name,  succeeded  him  as  a  printer,  and  as  a 
factory  for  books  Germantown  was  by  far  the  most  extensive 
in  the  colonies.  It  comprised  type-foundry,  paper  mill, 
binderies,  and  all  this  in  a  little  town  isolated  from  Philadel- 
phia by  one  of  the  worst  roads  in  the  colonies.  Dr.  Keyser 
in  his  interesting  paper  on  "Early  Transportation"  has  told 
us  how  inconceivably  bad  this  road  could  be — "The  holes 
filled  with  mud  and  the  curses  of  the  teamsters." 

At  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Germantown  in  1777,  the  un- 
bound portions  of  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  the  Sauer  printing 
office,  were  used  by  the  British  cavalry  for  bedding  their  horses. 
In  the  Museum  of  the  Site  and  Relic  Society  you  will  find  in 
the  cases  many  of  the  books  printed  by  the  Sauers  in  this 
remarkable  printing  factory. 

In  these  days  when  we  are  flooded  with  books,  magazines 
and  pamphlets  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  in  many  of  the  homes 
of  old  Germantown,  the  Bible  and  the  almanac  were  almost 
the  only  literature.  And  the  almanac  became  an  encyclopedia 
of  wisdom,  information  as  to  crops,  household  matters,  prov- 
erbs, etc.,  and  most  of  all  predictions  as  to  the  weather,  which 
were  profoundly  studied. 

The  life  of  David  Kittenhouse,  one  of  the  early  astronomical 
observers  and  mathematicians,  belongs  to  this  period.  Born 
in  Germantown  in  1752,  he  filled  an  important  place  in  history. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  Franklin's 
successor  as  president  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  first  director 
of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States.  He  would  probably  rank 
as  second  only  to  Benjamin  Franklin  in  scientific  merit. 

Thomas  Godfrey,  the  inventor  of  the  quadrant,  is  also  to 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  famous  Junto 
Club  of  Franklin's  day. 

A  quaint  character,  Benjamin  Lay,  came  to  live  near  Ger- 
mantown in  1732.  His  portrait  hangs  on  the  wall  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Site  and  Relic  Society,  and  shows  a  little  hunch- 


backed man,  only  four  feet  seven  inches  high,  but  this  little 
deformed  body  was  filled  with  a  fiery  zeal  that  held  no  respect 
for  injustice  or  wrong-doing.  His  fearless  denunciation  of 
slavery  made  him  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  Quakers,  whose 
meetings  he  attended,  and,  as  they  said,  disturbed  by  his 
savage  reproaches.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
abolitionist,  about  one  hundred  years  ahead  of  that  great  move- 
ment against  slavery  in  America 

In  the  matter  of  education  old  Germantown  was  well  equip- 
ped. Pastorius  established  a  school  in  1698  and  Count  Zin- 
zendorf,  the  Moravian,  founded  an  academy  in  1742.  In 
1 760  the  citizens  of  Germantown  by  public  subscription  bought 
the  ground  and  built  what  we  now  call  the  Germantown 
Academy,  then  called  the  Union  School,  both  German  and 
English  being  taught  and  used  until  the  Revolution  in  1776. 
Dr.  William  Kershaw  in  his  delightful  papers  read  before  the 
Site  and  Relic  Society,  has  fully  told  the  history  of  this  famous 
school,  now  158  years  old. 

In  these  days  of  mutual  helpfulness  with  the  British  nation 
on  land  and  sea,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  this  old 
school  is  still  under  the  English  crown,  as  you  may  see  any 
time  you  look  at  the  cupola. 

Another  schoolhouse  still  standing,  the  Concord  School,  on 
Germantown  Avenue,  above  Washington  Lane,  dates  from 
1775.  !•{?>••;  .  • 

The  Battle  of  Germantown,  although  a  defeat  for  the  Col- 
onials, put  the  town  on  the  map  of  the  world,  for  many  his- 
torians think  that  the  French  alliance,  which  gave  ships  and 
men  to  Washington,  and  brought  about  the  surrender  of  the 
British  army  at  Yorktown  can  be  traced  back  to  this  battle. 

We  should  note  that  the  Wissahickon  Valley  played  a  part 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  for  the  exploits  of  the  Green  Boys, 
an  independent  organization  of  the  young  men  living  near  the 
valley,  furnish  many  tales.  They  waged  a  constant  warfare 
with  the  Hessian  Jagers  who  raided  the  country  about  German- 
town  for  supplies.  The  Boys  also  furnished  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge  with  information  as  to  the  British  activities. 
There  are  two  stories  connected  with  Germantown  of  this 
time  with  which  you  may  not  be  familiar. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


The  Treaty  Tree. 

(Continued  from  page  56.) 

The  Rescue  Party. — It  was  a  few  years  before  the  fall  of 
the  famous  treaty  Elm,  that  cold  weather  set  in  around  Phila- 
delphia with  unprecedented  severity.  Before  Thanksgiving 
every  stream,  pond  and  river  was  held  in  close  bonds  of  clear, 
black,  impenetrable  ice.  Frozen  roads  rang  to  the  iron  hoofs 
of  the  horses,  and  the  discouraged  sun  made  but  a  dim  spot 
in  the  dull  white  sky,  sometimes  even  retreating  behind  the 
clouds  altogether.  Every  living  thing  that  could  do  so  had 
gone  early  into  Winter  quarters,  and  those  that  could  not, 
needed  extra  care  taken  of  them  to  keep  warm.  The  frost 
crept  down  gradually  and  went  deep  into  the  ground.  Day 
followed  day  of  intense  cold,  and  then  the  snow  began.  No 
frolicsome  wind  whirled  and  tossed  the  flakes  about;  they  fell 
thick  and  heavy,  one  upon  another,  steadily,  hour  after  hour, 
as  if  they  had  business  before  them  and  meant  to  do  it. 

This  great  cold  extended  over  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  big  fires  blazed  in  every  dwelling.  The  good  sized  farm- 
house to  which  our  story  takes  us,  lay  about  ten  mih^s,  from 
the  Susquehanna,  and  nearly  twenty  miles  from  an  Indian 
settlement  founded  a  good  many  years  after  William  Penn's 
Treaty. 

"  Kitty,"  came  a  cheery  voice  from  the  kitchen  of  this 
pleasant  homestead,  "What  is  the  matter  with  the  fire?  It 

hisses  so." 

"A  big  icicle,  mother,"  replied  a  fourteen-year-old  maiden. 
"Oh,  there  are  the  sleigh  bells!  Father  has  come  home,  but 
the  snow  must  be  deep,  for  there  is  no  noise  of  hoofs." 
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A  sharp  knock  at  the  back  kitchen  door  called  Hannah 
Horning  back  as  she  turned  to  follow  Kitty  hurrying  to  the 
front  porch  to  help  in  with  parcels. 

"Osseo!"  exclaimed  Hannah  Horning,  "Come  in,  however 
did  you  get  here?  Come  right  to  the  fire,"  and  a  dark  Indian 
gladly  obeyed  her  will,  dropping  a  snow  covered  blanket  as  he 
took  the  chair  beside  the  nearly  red  hot  stove.  "Wait  a 
minute  till  Mr.  Horning  comes,"  (the  Friends  sometimes 
dropped  the  "plain"  language  with  outsiders.)  "You  must 
be  frozen,  Osseo?" 

"Our  tents  are  cold,  and  famine  and  fever  are  among  us," 
Osseo  replied,  wearily,  "  I  come  for  help  from  our  brothers." 

"Mother,"  called  Kitty  from  the  adjoining  living-room, 
"do  come,  father  has  brought  so  many  bundles,  and  my  big 
icicle  has  melted  on  the  fire  and  nearly  put  it  out." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  very  big  one,  Kitty,"  said  her  mother, 
coming  in,  "Oh,  Kitty,  get  a  cloth,  the  hearth's  all  wet." 

"And  Puss  does  not  like  it,"  responded  Kitty,  running  for 
a  cloth. 

Just  then  Robert  Homing's  voice  was  heard  in  the  kitchen 
as  he  coming  from  the  barn  began  warm  greeting  to  Osseo, 
for  the  Indian  was  well  known  by  these  good  people  who  bought 
venison,  and  in  return  gave  food  and  clothing  and  often  money 
to  the  friendly  tribes. 

"  Bring  Osseo  here,  Robert,"  said  his  wife,  "and  I  will  have 
supper  in  at  once.    You  must  both  be  tired  and  wet." 

"Osseo  certainly  is,"  was  the  answer,  as  both  men  came  to 
the  now  blazing  wood  fire  that  was  recovering  from  Kitty's 
icicle.  With  sympathizing  hearts  they  listened  to  his  tale  of 
famine  and  illness. 

"The  Great  Spirit  has  let  his  hand  fall  heavily  upon  us," 
said  their  guest,  "The  harvest  ran  short  among  us,  and  the 
hunting  was  not  good,  and  now,  unless  our  White  Brothers 
can  help,  the  tents  will  be  empty." 

"We  will  reach  you  to-morrow,  Osseo,  but,  Hannah,  I 
think  I  will  go  over  to  Dan  Van  Brunt  and  perhaps  he  will  lend 
his  horses  to  go  with  ours,  for  the  sledding  will  be  hard." 

"  So  do,  Robert,"  agreed  Hannah  Horning,  as  she  removed 
the  now  empty  supper  dishes. 

"  I  go  too?"  asked  Osseo,  rising. 

"No,  no,  get  to  bed  now,  we  will  start  early.  Can  he," 
turning  to  his  wife,  "have  a  shakedown  on  the  settle  in  the 
kitchen?" 

"Surely,"  she  said,  "Come,  Osseo,  we  will  have  you  tucked 
in  warm  directly." 

"Osseo  come;  he  is  among  friends  and  the  Great  Spirit  is 
good,"  he  smiled. 

"  He  is,  Osseo,  and  we  are  thankful." 

"Mother,  oh,  mother,  let  me  help  pack  the  baskets!  We 
will  make  biscuits?    The  box  is  not  very  full,"  begged  Kitty. 

"  Indeed  it  is  not,  Kitty,  we  must  get  to  work.  Fortunately 
the  fire  is  still  hot." 

"Let  me  make  cookies,"  pleaded  the  little  lassie,  busily 
pulling  out  flour,  butter,  sugar  and  pans. 

"Very  well,  Kitty,  be  quick,  and  not  too  much  flour,  it 
makes  them  tough.  Is  it  not  fine,"  went  on  Hannah  Horning 
as  she  measured,  stirred  and  molded,  "  that  the  Camden  Friends 
have  just  sent  us  such  a  big  bundle  of  all  kinds  of  clothing?" 

"Are  they  the  ones  who  have  the  Treaty  tree?"  asked 
Kitty,  stirring  vigorously  in  her  big  bowl. 

"The  same,"  replied  her  mother,  "They  are  Friends,  too, 
thee  knows.  Not  too  much  molasses,  Kitty.  Thee  likes  it 
too  well." 

"No,  I  know,"  laughed  her  little  daughter.  "They  love  In- 
dians, of  course.  Father  said  the  young  Treaty  tree  was 
growing  splendidly." 

"Van  Brunt  will  go,  too,  Mother,"  said  Robert  Horning, 
stamping  off  the  snow  as  he  opened  the  back  door,  "  he  will  be 
here  early,  and  with  four  horses  we  will  surely  get  them  in  a 
day." 

"Could  you  reach  the  Block  House  by  noon?"  asked  his 
wife.    "  It  would  get  you  warmed  up." 

"Possibly,  put  us  up  a  good  lunch  though,  and  remember 


Osseo  will  be  with  us.  He  looks  very  sound  asleep  now," 
glancing  at  the  broad  settle. 

"He  does  not  look  at  all,"  laughed  Kitty,  "for  one  can't 
see  him,  only  just  a  big  roll  of  blanket." 

"  My  daughter  must  go  and  be  a  little  roll  of  blanket,"  said 
her  father,  catching  her  by  her  long  braid  of  hair,  for  a  hug, 
"Go  to  bed,  Kitty,  we  must  start  early.  Mother  will  bake 
the  cookies." 

"They  are  ready,"  said  Kitty.  "Father!  Bring  me  back 
a  little  Indian  girl  for  a  sister!  Several  families  are  taking 
them  now,  mother  says." 

"We  might,  Kitty,  William  Penn  called  them  our  own  flesh 
and  blood.  It  would  do  her  good  to  have  another  child  here, 
Hannah?"  added  her  husband,  as  Kitty  vanished  upstairs  to 
her  little  cold  room  under  the  pointed  roof.  Hannah  Horning 
put  two  pans  of  biscuits  and  cookies  into  the  steaming  oven. 

"  I  should  not  wonder,"  she  said,  regarding  her  husband 
thoughtfully.  L.  C.  W. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

TOYOTARO  TAKEMURA. 


The  Young  Men's  Bible  Conference. 

[Note — The  following  account  of  the  19 19  Spring  Bible 
Conference  of  the  Tokio  Young  Men  of  the  Friends'  Meeting 
was  written  by  one  of  the  attenders  at  the  conference.  The 
English  has  been  somewhat  changed,  but  is  left  as  nearly  like 
the  original  as  possible.] 

It  was  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  young  men  of  the  Friends' 
Meeting  in  Tokio  that  they  should  have  the  Spring  Bible  Con- 
ference for  1 9 1 9  in  Ibaraki  Prefecture,  the  work  field  of  the 
Friends'  Mission.  We  had  some  anxiety  about  finding  a 
suitable  place  where  a  dozen  or  more  of  us  could  live  for  a 
week  in  a  Christian  atmosphere.  God  has  always  shown  us 
the  way  and  we  easily  found  a  place.  It  was  a  quiet  village 
a  few  hours  by  boat  from  Tsuchiura  on  a  point  of  land  extend- 
ing out  into  Kasumigaura,  the  second  largest  lake  in  Japan, 
The  peach  and  cherry  blossoms  and  rich  pine-clad  hills  around 
and  the  water  all  made  the  spot  very  charming  and  beautiful. 
Besides,  the  place  was  so  far  removed  from  the  bustlings  of 
town  life  and  modernized  people  that  we  were  in  a  world 
apart.  The  villagers  kindly  offered  their  services  to  the  group 
of  young  strangers  from  the  city.  One  family  invited  us  to 
live  in  their  home  and  all  seemed  anxious  to  help  us. 

When  we  arrived  [Fourth  Month  2nd],  the  whole  village 
seemed  alarmed;  the  people  stood  gazing  at  us  as  we  passed 
by  and  the  children  ran  away  frightened,  But  by  the  second 
day  they  began  to  be  more  friendly  with  the  intruders,  whom 
they  at  first  looked  up  to  as  famous  university  men  from 
Tokio!  We  pleased  the  young  fellows  with  songs  and  games 
and  were  happy  with  every  one  in  the  village. 

As  for  study,  we  had  Gilbert  Bowles  on  Jeremiah  and 
Herbert  Nicholson  on  Hebrews  in  the  morning,  each  taking 
one  hour.  The  former  gave  us  much  encouragement  to  study 
more  than  we  did  before  of  the  prophets  and  by  that  we  could 
understand  the  nature  of  God  better.  In  the  other  lessons  we 
could  begin  to  see  something  in  the  difficult  Epistle  and  were 
given  the  way  to  go  further.  These  studies  carried  on  every 
day  as  the  center  of  our  lives  were  doubly  valuable.  The  life 
there  explained  what  was  not  understood  before  and  this 
•experimental  explanation  was  more  powerful  and  real  than 
mere  words.  Then  all  members  attended  every  lesson  and 
each  one  followed  right  after  the  previous  one  so  that  they  all 
seemed  connected.  This  gave  us  a  continuity  of  thought  and 
a  completeness  that  is  impossible  in  Bible  classes  which  come 
but  once  a  week. 

As  usual  at  our  Spring  Conferences  we  spent  the  afternoons 
in  games  and  tramps.  But  at  this  village  we  soon  made 
friends  with  the  primary  school  teachers,  as  one  of  our  mem- 
bers had  taught  there  at  one  time.  We  were  invited  to  use 
the  school  grounds  freely  and  play  with  the  children  and  talk 
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freely  with  them.  On  former  occasions  the  public  institutions 
had  been  opposed  to  us  or  at  least  indifferent,  because  of 
traditional  prejudice.  This  time,  however,  the  public  school 
invited  us — and  in  these  places  the  school  stands  over  the  vil- 
lagers. No  wonder  that  we  became  as  one  of  the  village 
families! 

.  .  .  One  day  Nakamura  San,  a  Friends'  worker  from 
Tsuchiura,  came  to  give  us  a  talk,  so  we  planned  a  meeting 
for  the  villagers.  We  went  around  and  told  everybody  we 
met  to  come,  and  there  were  about  sixty  men  and  women  to 
hear  Nakamura  San  preach.  He  was  encouraged  by  their 
enthusiasm  to  hear  and  was  obliged  to  talk  for  two  hours  and 
a  half.  We  were  tired  that  evening  and  went  to  bed  very 
late,  but  we  were  in  heaven  in  dreams. 

Excepting  for  the  two  special  evenings  we  usually  spent  the 
time  after  supper  in  discussion  or  prayer.  This  was  valuable 
in  that  we  could  conclude  the  everyday  life  quietly  and  solemn- 
ly and  it  afforded  the  chance  to  tell  others  publicly  our  own 
experiences.  The  prayers  of  some  inquirers  were  strongly 
felt  by  themselves  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. 

The  conference  this  year  was  blessed  especially  in  that  it 
was  so  expressionful  and  full  of  the  spirit  to  give.  Usually 
we  get,  but  do  very  little  giving.  This  year  we  mingled  with 
the  people  and  could  give  while  receiving.  We  found  it  to 
be  true  that,  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
One  of  the  inquirers  confessed  individually  to  me  that  he 
must  do  something  for  the  children  to  win  them  to  our  Lord, 
and  he  worked  as  Secretary  of  our  little  "Sunday  School." 

One  of  the  group  had  suffered  from  nervous  prostration,  and 
at  first  refused  to  go  with  us.  At  first  he  could  not  sleep  at 
all,  but  before  the  week  had  closed  he  found  himself  as  sound 
in  body  and  spirit  as  any  of  us.  Of  course,  we  took  special 
care  of  him,  but  what  might  have  happened  if  God  had  not 
been  with  us?  All  of  us  found  ourselves  sounder  in  spirit 
and  deeper  and  simpler  in  faith  than  before. 

In  one  of  the  evening  sessions,  Gordon  Bowles  confessed 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  He,  being  the  youngest  of  all,  moved 
us  deeply  and  we  were  very  much  impressed. 

So  the  Conference  left  the  gift  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  the 
young  men,  and  even  better  than  that  it  planted  seeds  in  the 
hearts  of  the  simple  village  people.  May  these  seeds  not 
perish,  but  grow  on  in  the  Grace  of  our  Lord. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  N.  E.  A. 

The  National  Education  Association  held  its  fifty-seventh 
annual  conference  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  from  the  thirtieth 
of  Sixth  to  the  fourth  of  Seventh  Months. 

It  was  an  impressive  gathering,  made  up  of  educators  from 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union  and  a  few  representatives  from 
foreign  lands. 

Albert  Feuillerat,  head  of  the  English  department  of  the 
University  of  Rennes,  France,  brought  "Warmest  of  love  from 
my  nation."  The  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Uruguay 
brought  similar  greetings  from  the  President  of  her  Republic, 
which,  with  other  expressions  of  friendship  and  respect,  she 
presented  through  an  interpreter. 

George  D.  Strayer,  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  presided  at  most  of  the  general  sessions. 
These  were  held  in  the  forenoons  and  evenings,  the  afternoons 
being  devoted  to  conferences  of  different  groups  representing 
the  various  departments  of  education. 

The  first  general  session  opened  with  a  Physical  Training  • 
Demonstration,  given  by  a  large  number  of  children  selected 
from  all  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  Beginning  with  class- 
room exercises  taken  at  the  desks  and  in  the  aisles  and  pro- 
gressing through  a  great  variety  of  gymnasium  drills,  games 
and  apparatus  work,  in  groups,  some  of  which  were  directed 
by  teachers  and  some  by  pupils,  the  exhibition  closed  with  a 
mass  demonstration  in  which  1200  children  occupied  the  floor 
and  in  almost  perfect  time  followed  the  directions  of  a  single 
instructor.  It  was  a  sight  which  won  the  hearty  admiration 
of  the  audience,  particularly  so  when  the  fact  became  known 


that  this  large  number  of  children,  from  Sixth  and  Seventh 
grades,  were  working  together  for  the  first  time. 

Whatever  of  educational  value  such  an  exercise  might  con- 
tain could  not  be  attributed  to  the  drill,  but  to  the  co-operative 
spirit  manifested  by  the  group,  the  eager  desire  of  every  child, 
a  large  number  of  whom  were  foreigners,  to  be  a  part  of  a 
perfect  whole. 

This  1919  Conference  of  the  N.  E.  A.  may,  perhaps,  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  its  history,  be- 
cause the  terrible  tearing  down  forces  of  the  last  four-and-a- 
half  years  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  time  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  public  education  has  arrived.  The  general  trend  of 
many  of  the  addresses  was  toward  a  consideration  of  what 
should  be  done  to  make  the  schools  a  more  efficient  factor  in 
the  building  up  of  higher  ideals  in  the  children  of  the  nation 
and  more  fully  preparing  them  for  the  great  world  problems 
which  they  will  have  to  meet. 

Thoughts  like  the  following  coming  from  some  of  the  fore- 
most educators  of  the  country  may  seem  worthy  of  further 
consideration  in  smaller  groups. 

School  must  no  longer  be  a  preparation  for  life.  It  must 
be  a  part  of  life,  and  in  place  of  the  past  training  for  purely 
individual  benefit  it  must  train  in  comradeship,  service,  and 
the  spirit  of  personal  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  all. 

Changed  views  of  life  values  have  changed  the  view  of  educa- 
tional values  but  the  schools  have  not  advanced  in  proportion 
to  these  changes. 

The  great  war  has  shown  up  three  glaring  defects  in  our 
educational  system: 

First — We  are  not  Americanizing  our  foreign  population. 
There  are  communities  and  schools  where  only  foreign  lan- 
guages are  spoken.  There  are  persons,  heads  of  families, 
engaged  in  agricultural  and  commercial  life,  enjoying  all  of  the 
opportunities,  resources  and  protection  of  our  country,  yet 
feeling  no  civic  or  political  responsibility,  taking  no  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  unwilling  to  lift  a  finger  to  help 
in  great  national  crises  because  they  belong  by  birthright  and 
sympathies  to  other  countries.  For  such  lethargy  our  schools 
must  be  in  a  measure  responsible.  We  need  our  foreign 
population,  but  we  must  make  of  them  loyal  American  citizens. 

Second — We  are  not  educating  all  of  our  people.  In  many 
communities  schools  have  had  to  be  closed  because  teachers 
could  not  be  found;  in  others  the  teachers  are  not  educated 
beyond  the  lower  grades;  or,  the  term  is  too  short  to  be  of 
much  value.  Of  the  men  who  entered  our  army  during  the 
recent  struggle  160,000  could  neither  read  nor  write  their  own 
names.  Such  a  condition  speaks  for  itself  in  a  land  of  free 
public  education. 

Third — One-third  of  all  the  men  who  were  examined  for 
army  service  were  physically  unfit.  This  surely  reflects  in 
very  large  measure  upon  the  health  conditions  in  our  schools. 
Of  what  use  is  medical  inspection,  when  buildings  are  badly 
ventilated  or  unsanitary;  when  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
proper  feeding  of  the  child  or  to  his  rest  and  habits  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  when  steps  are  not  taken  to  follow  up  defective  cases 
and  see  that  the  needed  remedies  are  applied? 

Open  air  schools  were  strongly  recommended  and  convincing 
arguments  brought  forward  in  their  support.  It  has  been 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  children  gain  more  in  weight, 
suffer  less  from  colds  and  do  fifty  per  cent,  better  work  when 
attending  open  air  schools  than  do  those  who  are  housed. 
Subnormal  children,  when  placed  in  open  air  schools,  have 
been  found  to  improve  more  rapidly  and  even  to  outstrip  in 
scholarship  normal  children  who  are  housed. 

School  furniture  needs  to  be  changed.  The  old-fashioned 
screwed-to-the-floor  desks  should  be  torn  out  and  replaced 
by  movable  furniture. 

Every  school-room  should  have  space  for  free  activities, 
and  opportunity  for  the  wise  use  of  leisure  time  should  be 
provided  by  free  periods,  when  pupils  might  choose  their  own 
work,  the  only  stipulations  being  that  each  must  be  busy  and 
none  should  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others. 

Future  citizens  of  a  democracy  should  be  capable  of  oc- 
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casionally  taking  charge  of  themselves  in  the  class-room  with- 
out supervision  from  the  teacher.  To  educate  for  responsibili- 
ty they  must  be  given  an  opportunity  now  to  assume  responsi- 
bility. Discipline  must  be  educative,  not  authoritative.  The 
teacher's  value  must  not  be  judged  by  her  own  activity,  but 
by  the  activity  of  her  pupils. 

We  must  have  a  minimum  of  old-fashioned  drill  and  a 
maximum  of  things  that  educate  and  develop  thought. 

Our  text-books  need  to  be  more  psychological  rather  than 
logical.  A  new  kind  of  geography  and  history  must  be  taught 
which  will  place  us  in  the  position  of  debtor  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  schools  are  planned  too  much  according  to  a  given 
standard  on  the  basis  that  all  of  the  children  are  native-born 
Americans,  and  that  all  will  complete  a  high  school  course, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  more  than  half  ever  reach  the 
high  school.  Our  elementary  schools  must  offer  vocational 
and  civic  training  and  all  of  the  schools  must  adapt  themselves 
to  the  needs  of  the  communities  which  they  serve. 

Another  problem  about  which  much  interest  centred  was 
the  problem  of  the  teacher;  of  how  to  attract  to  and  retain  in 
the  greatly  depleted  ranks  of  the  profession  men  and  women 
gifted  by  nature  and  training  for  this  very  important  work. 
It  was  urged  that  the  schools  have  not  offered  inducements 
to  teachers  in  any  way  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  the 
work  or  the  high  cost  of  living.  While  it  is  right  that  teachers 
should  possess  the  missionary  spirit,  yet  they  have  had  that 
and  very  little  else,  for  so  long,  that  the  result  has  been  the 
almost  total  collapse  of  the  profession.  When  hod-carriers, 
street-cleaners  and  other  unskilled  laborers  are  receiving  from 
two  to  three  times  as  much  pay  as  the  average  public  school 
teacher,  is  it  any  wonder  that  many  schools  must  either  close 
their  doors  (as  they  are  doing)  or  employ  persons  in  no  way 
qualified  for  teaching. 

Such  a  condition  if  allowed  to  continue  will  be  disastrous 
to  our  country,  and  the  convention  unanimously  resolved  that 
the  minimum  salary  for  a  teacher  should  hereafter  be  not  less 
than  $iooo.  At  the  same  time  it  was  felt  that  no  teacher 
should  be  offered  a  salary  of  less  than  $1500.  In  Oregon,  at 
the  present  time,  the  minimum  salary  is  $1800.  New  York 
City  pays  a  maximum  of  $3 1 50.  Yet  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
country  is  paying  to  its  public  school  teachers  an  average 
salary  of  only  $630.  In  some  rural  communities  teachers  are 
receiving  as  low  as  $240  a  year  for  service.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  ranks  are  being  depleted? 

Of  course  these  discussions  were  promoted  by  persons  whose 
interests  are. largely  centered  in  the  public  schools.  Neverthe- 
less our  private  schools  must  keep  pace  with  the  public,  in 
fact  should  take  the  lead  in  educational  standards.  Also  as 
citizens  we  owe  a  responsibility  to  the  public  schools. 

Commissioner  Claxton  feels  that  private  schools  have  their 
place,  but  that  where  they  are  substitutes  for  public  schools 
they  should  be  supervised  by  the  government.  They  tend, 
he  feels,  to  preserve  the  public  schools  from  the  danger  of 
deadening  routine. 

It  was  felt  that  our  government  has  not  sufficiently  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  education.  We  need  a  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington  with  a  Secretary  in  the  President's 
Cabinet.  For  this  the  directors  of  the  Association  are  now 
working  and  the  Trustees  have  been  authorized  to  purchase 
permanent  headquarters  at  Washington. 

The  writer  feels  that  we,  Friends,  who  are  teachers  or  other- 
wise interested  in  or  connected  with  the  management  of 
schools,  would  do  well  to  attend  or  send  delegates  regularly 
to  these  annual  conferences  of  the  N.  E.  A.;  to  affiliate  with 
them  and  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  this  army  of 
earnest  men  and  women  whose  great  aim  is,  by  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  the  children,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
higher  social  order. 

Louisa  M.  Jacob. 
Denver,  Colorado,  Seventh  Month  12,  1919. 


"Grow  in  Truth,  and  thou  shalt  in  its  strength  be  great." 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

HOWARD  H.  BRINTON. 

Two  Views  of  the  C.  O. 

("The  Conscientious  Objector,"  W.  G.  Kellogg,  Boni  & 
Liveright,  N.  Y.  "The  Convictions  of  Christopher  Sterling," 
Harold  Begbie,  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

It  is  now  becoming  apparent  that  the  Conscientious  Ob- 
jector wielded  an  influence  and  focused  attention  to  a  degree 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  his  numbers.  Attempts  to  under- 
stand and  interpret  him  are  increasingly  frequent  and  among 
these  we  cite  two  recent  books,  "The  Conscientious  Object- 
or," by  W.  G.  Kellogg,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry, 
and  "The  Convictions  of  Christopher  Sterling,"  by  Harold 
Begbie,  the  well-known  author  of  "Twice-Born  Men." 

Kellogg' s  book  is  useful  to  a  student  of  the  subject  and  is  a 
rather  successful  defense  of  the  government's  official  attitude. 

It  is  written  apparently  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  both  to  the 
C.  O.  and  the  soldier.  The  Board  of  Inquiry  it  seems  became 
convinced  of  the  sincerity,  though  not  of  the  intelligence,  of 
the  average  objector.  As  an  interpretation  of  the  objector's 
point  of  view  the  book  is  a  total  failure.  We  find  a  lengthy 
introduction  by  Secretary  Baker  defending  "  the  recognition  by 
democracy  of  the  limitations  which  its  own  principles  impose 
upon  arbitrary  and  passionate  conduct,"  and  the  difficulties 
of  casting  the  many  various  elements  of  the  country  into  one 
uniform  military  mould. 

The  early  chapters  deal  with  the  history  of  conscientious 
objection  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  contain  a 
digest  of  the  laws  passed  by  various  countries.  The  nature 
and  methods  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  follow.  There  were 
apparently  fifteen  varieties  of  C.  O.  and  at  least  twenty-four 
"denominations"  objecting  to  war. 

The  chapter  on  the  Mennonites  is  wholly  inadequate,  their 
stand  being  attributed  to  ignorance,  though  he  admits  the 
thoroughness  of  their  Biblical  knowledge.  The  Quakers  are 
highly  flattered  and  the  writer  is  completely  mystified  as  to 
why  such  apparently  intelligent  persons  could  think  such 
things.  The  sections  on  the  Molokans  and  the  colored  ob- 
jectors bring  out  some  interesting  and  little  known  facts. 

Three  classes  of  objectors  are  defined:  religious,  idealist  and 
socialist.  The  first  "know  the  Bible  but  nothing  else."  The 
second  are  "  impracticable  visionaries  whose  mentality  is  only 
half  baked."  Kellogg,  however,  is  able  to  understand  better 
the  case  of  the  third  with  their  insistence  in  economic  rather 
than  artificial  national  distinctions.  The  chapter  on  "reme- 
dies" suggests  deportation  and  "disfranchisement." 

I  n  the  "  case  for"  the  C.  O.  we  find  mentioned  the  supremacy 
of  the  conscience  as  a  guide  and  also  that  love  of  humanity 
which  surpasses  the  love  of  country.  The  "case  against"  is 
argued  on  the  two  points,  that  conscience  cannot  be  used  in 
a  court  of  law  to  justify  crime,  and  the  platonic  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  State.  It  is  unfortunate  that  to  a  man  as 
fair-minded  as  Kellogg  the  testimony  for  that  "better  way" 
was  spoken  in  a  language  he  could  not  understand. 

We  turn  now  from  the  legalistic  interpretation  of  a  lawyer 
to  the  deeper  insight  of  a  student  of  religious  experience.  "  The 
Convictions  of  Christopher  Sterling"  is  worth  reading  as  a 
story  aside  from  its  attempts  at  interpretation.  We  find 
sharply  contrasted  two  types  which  Begbie  apparently  intends 
shall  be  equally  alluring,  one  who  sacrifices  all  in  following  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  Christ,  and  the  other  who  makes  an  equal 
sacrifice  in  a  passionate  love  of  country.  In  his  preface  Begbie 
claims  to  be  as  between  the  two  agnostic,  but  whether  he 
intends  it  so  or  not  the  Quaker  who  would  make  no  compromise, 
however  much  it  might  cost,  stands  out  in  greatness  above  all. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  "Two  Moralities,"  the  issue  is  brought 
into  sharp  relief.  James  the  soldier  argues  with  Christopher 
the  Quaker.  James  says,  "That  Christ  did  not  come  to 
destroy  the  normal  life  of  humanity,  but  to  inform  it  with  a 
new  spirit.  Men  like  St.  Francis  and  St.  Bernard  and  Tolstoy, 
in  denying  normal  life,  in  practicing  the  extremes  of  self- 
abnegation  and  obedience,  practiced  one  of  the  moralities 
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which  have  grown  out  of  this  religion.  But  the  chivalry  of  the 
knight-errant  represented  another  morality  of  this  same  re- 
ligion, and  was  inspired  and  strengthened  by  the  extreme 
devotion  of  the  monk  or  the  nun  who  denied  their  human  nature 
for  Christ's  sake.  The  knight  resists  evil,  he  refuses  to 
parley  with  the  enemies  of  God,  he  rides  abroad  to  slay  the 
dragon  of  sin,  his  whole  life  is  set  upon  building  the  towers  of 
the  eternal  city."  Then  Christopher  replies,  "  Between  these 
two  moralities  the  world  has  not  got  very  far  upon  its  road. 
They  seem  to  me  rather  like  two  masters.  Surely  it  is  better 
for  men  to  have  one  master.  Of  course,  one  sees  what  Caird 
meant.  It  is  obvious  that  Christ  did  not  come  to  shut  men 
up  in  monasteries.  He  did  not  visit  humanity  to  destroy 
human  nature.  But  in  presenting  a  new  spirit  for  human 
life  he  laid  down  one  fundamental  principle.  He  laid  down 
the  great  law  of  Love.  Men  are  to  love  God.  Without  this 
love  for  the  Divine  Fatherhood  they  must  be  lost  in  a  maze 
x)f  errors.  And  they  are  to  love  their  fellow-men.  They  can- 
not love  God  without  loving  their  brothers,  and  they  cannot 
truly  love  their  brothers  without  loving  God.  Now,  what 
puzzles  me  is  this:  how  a  man  who  professes  to  love  God  can 
disobey  Him,  and  how  a  man  who  professes  to  love  his  brother 
can  kill  him.  Do  you  remember  Tertullian's  saying,  that 
Christ  disarmed  humanity  in  taking  away  Peter's  sword?" 

Then  later,  "The  Prussian  has  a  principle,  and  acts  upon 
it:  hence  his  power  and  efficiency.  But  what  is  our  principle? 
We  say  it  is  not  the  Prussian's,  we  say  indeed  that  we  are 
fighting  this  Prussian  principle;  but  our  principle  is  the  same, 
just  the  same,  only  we  are  not  so  entirely  convinced  as  the 
Prussian  that  it  is  the  right  principle,  and  so  we  don't  act 
upon  it  as  thoroughly  as  he  does.  What  we  do  not  acknowledge 
as  the  true  principle  is  the  Will  of  God,  and  that  is  the  only 
principle  which  can  overthrow  the  Prussian.  This  war  is  not 
a  struggle  between  the  man  Nietzsche  and  the  sane  and  lucid 
Christ.  Christ  never  struggles.  You  can  never  force  him 
into  the  lists.  Nietzsche  fights  Nietzsche;  madman  tears 
madman;  Christ  is  outside  the  conflict,  waiting  for  man  to 
turn  to  him  for  healing." 

We  are  surprised  to  find  that  on  the  whole,  Christopher's 
opponents  admit  the  un-Christian  character  of  their  theories. 
"It  is  possible,"  says  one,  "to  obey  a  church;  impossible  to 
obey  Jesus."  Begbie  has  made  a  mistake  in  seeming  to  hold 
that  Christopher,  the  typical  C.  O.  has  thought  out  his  religion 
as  if  it  were  a  problem  in  Euclid,  while  James  "has  felt  it 
as  a  poem." 

The  book  is  a  fearful  indictment  of  the  English  treatment 
of  resident  Germans  and  of  the  stupid,  cruel  and  illegal  torture 
of  C.  O.'s  in  prison.  Christopher's  sufferings  for  his  faith, 
though  imagined,  are  typical  of  a  great  deal  that  actually 
occurred  and  will  do  much  towards  winning  the  battle  for 
freedom  of  conscience. 
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From  the  Purchase  and  Sales  Department. 
Michoncr  and  I  .arc  having  charge  of  the  grocery  and  seed  store  depot 
at  Grange-le-Comte.  Sometimes  we  go  out  with  the  trucks  carrying 
our  goods.  Odd  to  say,  but  the  best  way  to  get  about  is  to  carry  a  map 
of  the  district  and  follow  its  shot-up  roads.  Pictures  alone  can  tell  the 
story  of  destruction.  Grange  is  a  large  farm  and  its  farm  buildings  are 
used  for  housing  the  co-operative  store  goods.  Anything  from  a  match 
to  a  carpenter's  tool-chest,  clothing  of  all  sorts,  furniture,  grains  and 
groceries,  so  we  have  a  couple  of  warehouses  at  least  to  handle  this  stuff. 
There  is  an  American  railroad  and  a  narrow  gauge  French  railroad. 
The  narrow  gauge  has  been  run  right  up  to  the  warehouses.  Besides 
the  railroads  we  have  Liberty  trucks,  Legland  trucks  and  Fords.  Many 
fanners  come  here  to  get  what  they  want. 


We  are  well  organized,  so  that  our  work  is  going  on  rapidly  and  smooth- 
ly. This  is  the  territory  we  came  over  here  for,  and  believe  me  it  is  some 
satisfaction  at  seeing  the  results  of  our  work.  It  is  house,  house,  house 
and  more  houses  in  numbers  to  form  villages,  it  almost  gives  the  Summer 
cottages  along  Lake  Cochituate  a  piffling  appearance.  These  people  are 
good  farmers  and  surely  do  cultivate  their  land.  Of  course,  close  by  all 
of  our  houses  stand  the  remains  of  the  damaged  buildings,  roofs  off,  walls 
down,  piles  of  stone,  holes  in  the  roads  and  fields.  What  does  stand  has 
either  a  clear  hole  punched  through  it  or  its  surface  is  dented  by  many 
holes. 

The  returning  refugees,  with  their  horses,  cows,  wagons  of  hay,  fur- 
niture, wood,  clothing,  etc.,  move  slowly  along  the  roads  every  day  of 
the  week.  These  roads  are  almost  white,  no  gravel,  but  limestone,  on 
either  side,  and  now  and  then  a  grave,  rolls  of  barbed  wire,  etc.,  the  result 
of  the  so-called  Gentleman's  Game.  Seems  to  me  our  language  is  too 
elastic. 

I  have  been  busy  stocking  up  my  warehouse  for  the  last  two  days.- 
Altogether  we  stored  away  four  hundred  cases  of  jam,  fifteen  tons  of  fine 
granulated  white  sugar,  hundreds  of  pounds  of  "eats"  even  lemon  drops 
and  chocolate  included.  All  this  foodstuff  will  soon  be  consumed,  for  there 
are  now  some  twenty-five  hundred  families  in  this  region  which  we  supply. 
The  need  has  made  this  department  of  the  Mission  grow  rapidly. — Ex- 
tracts from  the  Letters  of  Jonas  Otterson. 


The  Eye  Doctor  Speaks. 

George  H.  Wild,  the  Mission  optician,  is  busy  visiting  the  villages  in 
the  Verdun  area.  He  carries  his  supplies  on  the  side  car  of  a  motorcycle. 
The  following  is  selected  from  his  letters: 

"I  went  to  the  town  of  Alliancelles  where  they  have  two  schools,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  There  I  examined  the  children  right  in  the 
school-room  and  it  was  a  circus  both  for  me  and  the  kids.  Their  ages 
ranged  from  about  four  to  thirteen  years.  ...  I  stayed  for  a  little 
while  listening  to  the  school-master  conduct  his  lessons.  One  bunch  be- 
tween ten  and  thirteen  years  was  having  a  lesson  on  agriculture.  They 
were  studying  the  relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  food  and  that  in- 
cluded the  percentage  of  nitrogen,  water  and  so  on.  A  younger  class  was 
learning  the  singular  and  plural  of  different  words.  They  repeated  it  all 
together  in  a  drawn-out  tone  and  it  was  really  funny.  The  very,  very 
small  ones  were  making  letters  on  slates  and  when  they  had  them  filled 
they  would  march  right  up  and  interrupt  the  teacher  and  show  him  what 
they  had  done  and  if  it  were  good  he  gave  them  a  bit  of  a  card  which  said 
on  it,  "Bon  Point,"  with  a  figure  five  or  ten  on  it.  This  was  a  sort  of 
reward  and  when  it  totaled  fifty  they  were  given  a  sheet  with  pictures  on 
it. 

"The  most  interesting  thing  was  when  I  delivered  some  glasses  to  two 
old  people,  man  and  wife.  Both  were  minus  a  right  eye.  After  deliver- 
ing the  'specs'  the  man  asked  me  how  much  and  I  told  him  that  if  he 
wanted  to  pay  for  them  it  would  be  five  francs  a  pair  or  whatever  he 
wanted  to  give.  He  gave  me  ten  francs  for  the  two  pair  and  then  his 
wife  asked  me  to  guess  how  much  it  cost  to  have  the  man's  eye  taken  out. 
I  made  a  guess  of  two  hundred  francs  and  then  tears  came  to  her  eyes  and 
she  told  me  it  had  cost  them  one  thousand  francs  for  the  operation.  I 
gathered  that  that  was  about  all  the  money  they  had  in  the  world,  so  I 
turned  back  the  money  he  had  given  me  and  the  old  woman  almost 
draped  herself  around  my  neck,  saying  what  a  good  fellow  I  was  and  that 
she  would  send  me  a  dozen  eggs.  If  I  had  done  nothing  else  that  day  I 
would  feel  repaid  for  helping  out  these  two  old  people. 

"This  surely  is  an  interesting  experience  over  here.  .  .  .  To-day 
has  been  one  of  my  Grange  days  and  I  have  fixed  up  people  of  four  na- 
tionalities,— American,  English,  French  and  German.  The  German  one 
is  a  prisoner  of  the  French  and  is  near-sighted.  He  broke  his  glasses  so 
I  fixed  him  up  and  he  was  about  as  grateful  as  a  fellow  could  be.  Being 
prisoners  they  do  not  get  any  money  so  he  could  not  pay  and  felt  quite 
badly  about  it,  but  I  told  him  that  our  Mission  was  to  promote  love  and 
fellowship  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  He  then  saidthat  we 
Americans  are  'tres  gentil.'" 

Cite  Des  Amis 

(Extract  from  the  Register  of  the  deliberations  of  the  municipal  council  of 

Neuvilhj.) 

The  twenty-fifth  of  May,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Nineteen. 
The  Municipal  Council  of  the  Commune  of  Neuvilly  met  at  the  regular 
place  of  its  sittings  in  conformity  with  a  convocation  addressed  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  legal  form  and  interval,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Mayor. 

The  municipal  council  of  Neuvilly  is  happy  to  profit  by  its  first  session 
to  address  a  brotherly  greeting  to  the  Anglo-American  Society  of  Friends, 
and  to  bring  to  it  its  warm  thanks  for  the  devotion  which  it  displays  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  provisional  village; 

For  the  aid  of  all  kinds  which  it  has  distributed  to  the  needy  families 
who  have  returned  home; 

Also,  to  evidence  to  it  all  its  gratitude,  the  Municipal  Council  decides 
that  the  provisional  Cite  shall  bear  henceforth  the  name  of 

Cite  Des  Amis. 
Done  and  decided  in  session,  the  above  day,  month,  and  year. 
And  signed  upon  the  register  by  all  the  members  present. 

At  Neuvilly,  May  25,  1919. 
Seal  of  Mayoralty. 

The  Mayor. 
Signed:  Jacquemin. 


Contributions  Received  Week  Ending  Seventh  Month  26,  1919. 


Five  Years'  Meeting  $  585.77 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting:  Damascus   74.69 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  Peace  Committee   9,656.08 

Other  Yearly  Meetings   1,879.50 

Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   25.00 

♦Individuals   1,360.00 


$13,581.04 

*Of  the  above  amount  $620  was  contributed  for  Germany;  $44.50  for 
India.  ^ 


Contributions  of  Clothing  Received  Week  Ending  Seventh  Month 

26,  1919. 

Twenty-six  boxes;  five  from  Mennonites. 


Serbian  Mission  Sails. 
The  advance  party  of  the  Serbian  Mission  sailed  Seventh  Month  29th 
on  the  steamer  Sofia,  for  Patras,  Greece.  After  landing  in  Greece  they 
will  proceed  by  railroad  to  Saloniki  and  from  thence  to  the  district  south 
of  Nish  assigned  by  the  Serbian  Government.  This  party  consisted  of 
the  following  six  men:  J.  Lawrence  Lippincott  and  Alvin  E.  Wildman, 
the  leaders,  are  business  men  and  farmers  of  wide  and  successful  experi- 
ence. Lawrence  Lippincott  is  a  fruit  grower  and  his  farms  near  Riverton, 
N.  J.,  are  widely  known.  Alvin  Wildman  is  one  of  the  best  breeders 
of  fancy  stock  in  Ohio.  Philip  W.  Furnas,  son  of  William  Furnas,  is 
an  instructor  in  English  in  Earlham  College.  He  received  his  A.  B. 
from  that  institution  in  1913  and  his  A.  M.  from  Harvard  in  1916.  An- 
drew R.  Pearson  is  a  son  of  Professor  Pearson  of  Swarthmore  College, 
and  received  his  degree  from  that  institution  this  year.  He  has  made  an 
excellent  record  in  assisting  his  father  who  is  president  of  the  Chautauqua 
Association.  Arthur  Rawson,  son  of  Edward  B.  Rawson,  of  Lincoln, 
Va.,  has  had  two  years'  college  training  as  a  mechanical  engineer  and  has 
also  had  considerable  experience  in  modern  scientific  farming.  Elwood 
D.  Thomasson  is  a  son  of  Thomas  Thomasson,  of  Springville,  Iowa. 
He  graduated  from  the  Friends'  Boarding  School  at  Barnesville,  O.,  and 
from  Westtown.  He  is  well  equipped  to  assist  the  Mission  along  agri- 
cultural lines. 

The  above  six  will  be  followed  later  by  six  more  who  will  probably  sail 
sometime  during  the  present  month. 


Workers  Who  Have  Recently  Returned. 
Herbert  N.  Baker,  Tonganoxie,  Kansas;  Trueman  T.  Miller,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind.;  R.  Frank  Ross,  Haviland,  Kansas;  Ralph  M.  Rutledge, 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Charles  E.  Sommer,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Luther  E.  War- 
ren, Wilmington,  Ohio;  John  C.  Winston,  Jr.,  Redlands,  Cal. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  following  information  is  taken  from  the  American  Friend.  We 
judge  Cordee  is  meant  to  be  Corder. 

Edward  Grubb  and  his  wife,  Herbert  Cordee,  and  possibly  one  or  two 
other  representative  English  Friends,  expect  to  sail  for  America  about 
the  middle  of  Tenth  Month,  to  confer  with  American  Friends  regarding 


the  purpose  and  plans  for  the  Peace  Conference  of  all  Friends  to  be  held 
in  London  next  Summer.  One  or  more  conferences  will  be  held  at  cen- 
trally located  points  in  which  it  is  hoped  a  large  number  of  Friends  from 
all  the  Yearly  Meetings  will  be  able  to  join. 


Conference  on  Ministry  at  Moorestown,  N.  J. — William  C.  Allen 
at  a  recent  First-day  morning  meeting  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  set  forth 
some  aspects  of  Gospel  Ministry.  His  concern  took  hold  of  the  meeting 
to  an  unusual  degree.  Following  his  exercise  several  other  Friends  spoke 
briefly  on  the  same  subject.  The  interest  was  so  deep  and  general  that 
the  Preparative  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  held  a  special  meeting 
to  consider  a  concern  that  the  subject  might  have  further  attention  while 
the  interest  in  it  was  so  evidently  alive. 

At  this  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  attention  was  called  to  the 
need  for  sympathetic  fellowship  and  understanding  between  the  Ministers 
and  Elders  and  the  membership  of  the  meeting.  To  help  this  fellowship, 
to  encourage  all  who  have  deeply  at  heart  our  growth  in  spiritual  life, 
and  also  to  give  an  opportunity  for  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
of  Gospel  Ministry  as  way  might  open,  it  was  concluded  to  hold  a  First- 
day  afternoon  meeting  or  conference  of  those  who  were  interested. 

On  First-day  afternoon,  Seventh  Month  13th,  at  4.30  o'clock,  about 
a  hundred  Friends  accordingly  came  together  in  the  meeting-house. 
After  a  period  of  silent  worship,  several  extracts  were  read  from  the  Book 
of  Discipline  relating  to  ministry  and  in  general  to  Christian  service. 
No  formal  addresses  had  been  arranged,  but  the  subject  opened  out  as 
one  Friend  after  another  spoke. 

It  is  right  that  speaking  in  meeting  should  be  hard  to  do,  because  it 
is  a  very  serious  thing  and  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  should  rejoice,  when  we  have  intimations  of  duty  in  this  line, 
because  our  Heavenly  Father  may  use  us  in  this  way  to  advance  His 
kingdom.  When  we  have  such  calls  we  must  be  obedient  and  go  for- 
ward in  faith.  No  thought  of  what  others  may  think  should  deter  us. 
When  we  have  a  clear  call  we  should  not  shrink  because  of  a  sense  of  our 
own  unworthiness. 

When  others  speak  we  should  be  quick  with  our  sympathy  and  prayers. 
Even  the  unspoken  criticism  of  ministry  tends  to  deaden  the  spiritual 
life  of  a  meeting,  and  careless  or  critical  remarks  react  upon  both  the 
congregation  and  the  minister.  The  whole  spirit  of  a  meeting  should 
be  one  of  grateful  welcome  and  sympathy  towards  the  ministry,  so  that 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  meeting  will  grow,  and  with  it  the  power  of  the 
ministry. 

After  a  solemn  prayer  and  silence  the  conference  closed.  It  was  felt 
that  it  had  been  an  occasion  when  Friends  drew  closer  together.  The 
sympathetic  interest  of  the  ministers  and  elders  towards  the  meeting, 
and  of  the  meeting  towards  its  ministers  and  elders,  was  more  deeply 
realized.  Friends  came  away  encouraged,  with  a  sense  of  mutual  love 
and  unity  that  should  lead  to  a  greater  development  of  our  Christian 
life  and  experience.  R.  C.  B. 


The  fact  that  J.  W.  Harvey  Theobald,  of  London,  holds  a  certificate 
of  his  meetings  to  pay  a  visit  to  our  country,  has  been  previously  noted. 
A  letter  from  Norman  Penney  tells  us  he  is  Secretary  of  the  Friends' 
Temperance  Union.  He  may  have  some  special  service  at  least  of  in- 
quiry, along  these  lines,  and  Friends  will  wish  to  assist  him  with  that,  and 
in  other  labor  to  which  he  is  drawn.    He  is  not  due  on  this  side  till  Autumn. 

We  also  have  a  report  that  A.  Neave  Brayshaw  has  in  contemplation 
a  visit  to  our  country.  He  has  unusual  qualifications  for  service  with 
school  children  and  will  find  many  open  doors  into  our  school  circles. 


The  following  from  the  reported  proceedings  of  London  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  held  Seventh  Month  4th,  will  interest  our  readers: 

Edward  S.  Reynolds,  who  acted  as  Clerk,  explained  that  J.  Thompson 
Eliott,  Marion  C.  Fox,  Joan  M.  Fry  and  Max  Bellows  had  left  for  Berlin 
on  the  previous  day.  They  were  to  be  accompanied  by  Carolena  M. 
Wood,  Jane  Addams  and  Jeannette  Hamilton  [is  this  Rankin?],  and  had 
gone  on  their  mission  of  service  and  reconciliation  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Committee  responsible  for  forwarding  love  gifts  to  the  German 
women  and  children. 

Frederick  Andrews  expressed,  what  was  in  the  minds  of  many,  deep 
thankfulness  for  this  practical  application  of  Christian  principles.  He 
had  been  present  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  previous  day,  and  had 
heard  the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  treaty  with  Germany. 
In  that  speech,  which  was  in  some  respects  a  worthy  one,  he  could  trace 
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no  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  were  living  in  a  Christian  country,  in 
which  the  State  was  linked  with  the  Church,  and  therefore  presumably 
guided  by  the  teachings  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  As  he  listened 
he  seemed  to  hear  faint  echoes  of  the  days  gone  by  when  John  Bright  used 
to  appeal  to  the  power  of  the  Great  Supreme  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and 
to  speak  of  the  moral  law  being  as  binding  upon  nations  as  upon  in- 
dividuals; but  there  was  nothing  of  that  in  the  great  speech  of  the  Premier. 
He  was  therefore  particularly  thankful  that  we  should  have  this  op- 
portunity of  bearing  our  witness  to  the  reality  of  that  Christianity  which 
bids  us  forgive  our  brother  even  unto  seventy  times  seven.  He  trusted 
that  the  Churches  might  be  led  to  follow  on  similar  lines.  Mary  J.  Godlee 
also  expressed  her  great  thankfulness  that  our  Friends  were  now  on  this 
errand. 

Minutes  were  sead  from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  liberating  Max 
I.  Reich  for  religious  service  in  the  British  Isles,  especially  the  West  of 
Scotland,  and  also  for  service  in  Germany.  M.  I.  Reich  spoke  briefly 
of  his  concern  to  visit  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel  the  people  of  his  native 
land,  a  service  which  had  been  begun  when  he  was  a  member  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  but  which  the  war  interrupted.  Maurice  Gregory, 
Metford  Warner,  W.  Blair  Neatby  and  other  Friends  warmly  welcomed 
Max  I.  Reich  back  to  this  country,  and  hearty  sympathy  was  expressed 
with  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Germany. 

A  minute  of  liberation  of  Carolena  M.  Wood  by  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting  (of  which  her  father  has  for  many  years  been  the  Clerk)  was 
also  read  and  accepted. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

4  Limes  Avenue,  New  Southgate,  London,  W. 

Seventh  Month  6,  1919. 

William  B.  Harvey: — 

My  Dear  Friend — It  is  now  a  little  over  a  week  since  I  came  to  London, 
and  from  every  side  eager  hands  of  welcome  are  being  extended  to  me. 
I  attended  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  and  submitted  my  certificates, 
which  were  heartily  accepted.  I  was  struck  with  the  presence  of  many 
younger  Friends,  representing  the  Friends'  Service  Committee.  Yester- 
day I  attended  the  London  and  Middlesex  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at 
Hampstead.  I  observed  not  a  few  changes.  Revered  Friends  of  former 
days  are  no  longer  in  the  visible  fellowship  of  the  militant  Church.  But 
the  vacant  seats  are  being  filled  by  newly  convinced  members.  Some  of 
these  have  gifts  from  the  Head  of  the  Church  which  will  be  of  great  value 
to  the  cause  of  Truth  if  exercised  in  right  authority.  The  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing has  lost  during  the  war  112  members  by  resignation  and  disownment 
but  has  gained  no  less  than  272  members  by  convincement.  Neverthe- 
less, the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  one  of  self-condemnation 
from  a  sense  of  inability  to  meet  the  unprecedented  opportunities  of  the 
day.  Alfred  Brooks  solemnly  voiced  the  cry  for  a  fresh  enduement  of 
the  power  of  God.  The  recent  signing  of  the  Treaty  with  Germany 
came  under  review.  Joseph  Bevan  Braithwaite  expressed  the  feelings 
of  possibly  all  that  while  the  cessation  of  the  war  was  welcomed  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  were  not  such  Friends  could  rejoice  in. 

At  the  meeting  for  worship  at  Devonshire  House  this  morning  we  met 
with  several  whom  the  war  has  driven  among  Friends.  There  was  also 
a  Bulgarian  from  Sofia,  for  the  first  time  in  a  Friends'  meeting,  represent- 
ing a  mystical  sect  feeling  after  God  and  the  teaching  of  the  Light  after 
the  manner  of  the  early  Friends.  Applications  for  membership  are 
coming  in  from  Poland,  south  of  France,  Italy,  etc.,  opening  up  fresh 
avenues  for  possible  service  for  Truth  on  the  war-scarred  continent  of 
Europe.  A  Pole,  educated  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  has  just 
been  taken  into  membership.  I  have  met  also  Edward  Bernstein,  a 
scholarly  son  of  Israel  [now  a  Friend],  whose  research  work  at  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum  has  enriched  our  knowledge  of  the  various  spiritual 
movements  in  Russia  more  or  less  inspired  by  the  ministry  of  Friends  of 
former  generations,  now  claiming  renewed  consideration. 

I  was  in  time  to  meet  Carolena  Wood  on  the  day  of  her  departure  for 
Germany,  and  three  of  the  four  English  Friends  who  left  a  few  days  after, 
and  have  probably  arrived  now  at  Berlin.  This  Quaker  Mission  of  love 
and  good-will  at  this  juncture  cannot  but  bear  fruit  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  and  will,  I  trust,  open  up  the  way  for  further  visits  for  the  spread 
of  Truth  later  on. 

I  hope  to  go  to  Worcester  and  Birmingham  for  brief  visits  en  route  for 
Scotland.    Aberdeen  General  Meeting  is  held  early  in  Eighth  Month. 
I  remain,  thy  friend  in  Gospel  bonds, 

M.  I.  Reich. 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  have  been  received  from  each 
person,  paying  for  Vol.  93. 

Wm.  Trimble,  Aubrey  Howell,  Mary  E.  Moore,  Annie  Martin,  W.  Elmer 
Barrett,  Annie  Mickle,  Sarah  C.  C.  Reeve,  Watson  W.  Dewees,  Joseph 
Pennell,  Peter  J.  Fugelli,  Daniel  D.  Test,  Mary  W.  Perot,  Chas.  Grimshaw, 
Nathan  P.  Hall,  Margaret  A.  Masters,  James  M.  Moon,  William  Brinton, 
Ralston  R.  Hoopes,  Samuel  Trimble,  George  M.  Trimble,  Stephen  M. 
Trimble,  William  J.  Hamlin,  L.  C.  Wood,  George  M.  Warner,  Elliston 
P.  Morris,  Jr.,  Hannah  D.  Stratton,  Mary  Sharpless,  Susanna  Brinton, 
Richard  T.  Cadbury,  Joseph  D.  Snowdon,  Pennell  L.  Webster,  Sara  W. 
Heston,  Ruth  A.  Clement,  Emma  J.  Dewees,  all  of  Pennsylvania;  Morris 
Linton,  M.  Emma  Allen,  Lydia  A.  Haines,  Joseph  H.  Haines,  Ezra  Evans, 
Joseph  S.  Evans,  Maurice  W.  Haines,  Everett  H.  Haines,  Sarah  H.  Tom- 
linson,  Rebecca  C.  Reeve,  Samuel  A.  Willits,  Joseph  H.  Roberts,  Walter 
L.  Moore,  Alfred  S.  Roberts,  Francis  R.  Bacon,  Dr.  William  Martin, 
Ruth  L.  Kennard,  Gertrude  Hewlings,  Lucy  E.  Kaighn,  I.  John  Ransom, 
John  Hutchinson,  all  of  New  Jersey;  Jon.  K.  Blackburn,  Jesse  Edgerton, 
Leonard  Winder,  Selma  Taber  Miles,  Gilbert  Warrington,  Edgar  Warring- 
ton, Wilson  M.  Hall,  Robert  Ellyson,  Charles  P.  Morlan,  all  of  Ohio; 
Christian  Thompson,  James  Mott,  Archibald  Henderson,  Oman  K.  Tow, 
Thomas  E.  Mendenhall,  Lewis  L.  Rockwell,  Cyrus  Cope,  T.  H.  Strand, 
Gavin  Crosbie,  Lars  Stangland,  all  of  Iowa;  Amos  0.  Foster,  Rhode  Island ; 
Jesse  M.  Otis,  Annie  E.  Kite,  both  of  New  York;  Ephraim  Robeson,  On- 
tario, Canada;  James  C.  Henderson,  Alberta,  Canada;  E.  C.  Stanton, 
District  of  Columbia;  Wilson  Hutchens,  Missouri;  William  A.  Hiatt, 
Oklahoma;  N.  O.  Nelson,  Florida;  C.  C.  Luzenberg,  Louisiana. 

IGF  Remittances  received  after  Second-day  will  not  appear  in  receipts 
until  the  following  week. 


NOTICES. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia. — Dur- 
ing Seventh  and  Eighth  Months,  Friends'  Library  will  be  open  only  on 
Fifth-day  mornings,  from  9  A.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 

Linda  A.  Moore,  Librarian. 

The  Board  of  Young  Friends'  Activities  for  New  England  is  directing 
a  Camp  Conference  to  be  held  Eighth  Month  18  to  25, 1919,  at  the  Whit- 
tier  Guest  House,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.  There  will  be  strong  leaders, 
reasonable  prices,  and  good  opportunity  for  recreation.  For  full  details, 
Philip  R.  Bailey,  221  Forest  Avenue,  Portland,  Maine,  should  be  ad- 
dressed.   

The  Women's  Problems  Group  of  the  Social  Order  Committee  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  aims  to  learn,  through  study  and  discussion,  the 
Christian  solution  of  women's  present-day  problems. 

In  order  to  further  this  aim  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  coming  Winter,  and  also  to  encourage  the 
detailed  study  of  various  problems  by  individuals  and  by  small  groups. 

Any  women  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  aim  of  this  Group 
to  take  part  in  its  work,  are  cordially  invited  to  send  their  names  and 
addresses  to  Lydia  E.  Morris,  Olney,  Philadelphia,  or  to  Elizabeth  H. 
Bacon,  162  Queen  Lane,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Admission  to  Westtown  School. — Parents  who  are  intending  to 
enter  children  at  Westtown  this  coming  school  year  are  requested  to  make 
as  early  application  as  possible,  in  order  that  careful  plans  may  be  made 
in  regard  to  lessons,  room,  etc.  Beginning  this  Fall,  we  shall  again  be 
able  to  admit  pupils  who  are  below  High  School  age.  For  several  years 
younger  pupils  have  not  been  admitted,  except  in  special  instances,  as 
it  was  felt  that  the  methods  of  school  and  dormitory  life  adapted  to  older 
pupils  were  not  suitable  for  the  younger  children,  and  that  they  could 
not  therefore  be  given  adequate  care.  Plans  are  now  being  definitely 
made  for  remodelling  the  double  stone  house  down  the  Lane  as  a  dormi- 
tory for  younger  boys,  and  every  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  them  suita- 
ble care  and  to  surround  them  with  homelike  influences. 

George  L.  Jones,  Principal. 


Died. — On  the  ninth  of  Sixth  Month,  1919,  at  his  home  on  Melrose 
Avenue,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Branson  D.  Sidwell,  aged  sixty-nine  years; 
a  member  of  Springville  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa. 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Rancocas,  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey, 

Seventh  Month  3rd,  1919,  John  Woolman  Hit  yard,  aged  eighty  years; 
a  member  of  Rancocas  Preparative  and  Burlington  Monthly  Meetings 
of  Friends. 
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The  Priceless  Gift 

Your  Sight 

Protect  it.  Consult  an 
oculist  at  the  first  sign  of 
trouble.  Then  bring  your 
prescription  to  us.  Expert 
opticians  of  35  years'  ex- 
perience. 
Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron 


W.  IB.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Aim  Chapel 
Accommodations  Jot  Funerals. 

Bell  "Phone        :         Established  1880 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  oj  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station,  Phila.  &  Reading  R,  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


ARTS 


^Optician^ 
Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  A  S.  H.  Letchworth 


G,  Elizabetfc 
enealogist  52T£ 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaite 
Stockton  St., 
T&BSTON.  N.  I. 


YOUNG  MAN! 

Get  the  saving  habit.  The  way  to  begin 
is  to  fix  things  so  that  you  must  save. 
We  can  show  you  how  to  do  that,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  to  perpetuate  your 
income — or  part  of  it — in  case  you  die 
while  you  are  saving. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  insure  against 
the  uncertainties  of  life  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  death. 
The  cost  is  low.    You  are  young! 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


R.  C.  Ballinger       Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bel! — Spruce  17-81    .    ■    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  A.  CO 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE 
PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOGS 


established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


H,  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H8  F.  Bruner  &  Co, 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES:  {  jgg«f« 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

Tfaon.  fnnea  VO& 


GOOD  PRINTING  and  good 
copy  make  result-getting  booklets 

tAsk  us  to  show  you  how! 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rail  Bonds  for  Your 
August  Funds. 

"T^HE  railroad  bonds  on  our  August 
list  return  exceptionally  high  yields 
to  investors.   At  present  prices,  1 4  con- 
servative issues  now  offered  yield  from 
5.45  to  7.25% 

August  Offering  Sheet  of  86  Issues  sent  on 
request  for  PF.— 239. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  SI  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 
Atlantic  City— Chalfont  Block 
1225  Boardwalk 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITYV  J, 


A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation, 
"oen  Throughout  the  Yeat, 


NATHAN  £.  JWE& 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigrapbing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

m  Chettaut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more'  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  and  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 
Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 

Ball  'Phone  11  Sprue*  l«4t 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  JR. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatters 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  CARPETS 

Domestic         -:-       -:-  Oriental 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"Durable  as  Iron"  v 

HARDWICK  8b  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

FALL  TERM— Tenth  Month  7  to  Twelfth 
Month  19,  1919. 
New  Catalog  Ready  Soon. 
Extension  Work  to  be  Continued. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93.  Lake  Front  -  Price,  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.   Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


BACK  LOG  CAMP 

will  be  open  as  usual  from  Seventh  Month  3rd  to 
about  Ninth  Month  15th.  If  any  of  our  friends 
desire  to  reach  us  by  motor  car  they  will  find  a  very 
satisfactory  route  via  Water  Gap,  Port  Jervis, 
Kingston  and  Albany.  From  this  point  they  will 
either  bear  to  the  east  through  Saratoga,  Glens 
Falls,  Lake  George  and  North  Creek,  or  they  will 
hear  to  the  west  through  Schenectady,  Fonda  and 
Spectator,  and  then  on  to  Indian  Lake.  The  whole 
journey  is  through  beautiful  country  and  over  roads 
mostly  excellent,  and  with  very  little  that  is  not 
good.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  our  circular  on 
the  Back  Log  Idea  to  any  one  who  will  ask  for  it. 

THOMAS  K.  BROWN, 

Indian  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW  TO 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE  MAGAZINE 

It  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  those  who  work  for 
a  living.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  self-confidence, 
enthusiasm,  and  happiness  in  the  hearts  of  its  read- 
ers. It  will  bring  a  closer  and  a  kindlier  spirit  of 
co-operation  between  employer  and  employee.  Sub- 
scription price,  $2.00  per  year.  Subscription  solicitors 
wanted,  good  commission.  Write  J.  MULLOWNEY, 
5506  Greene  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

jVAAN  and  wife,  no  children,  desire  to  lease  apartment 
or  house,  with  garage  preferred,  in  or  convenient  to 
Philadelphia,  after  Tenth  Month  1st. 

Walter  G.  Heacock, 
Phone  The  Bourse,  Phila. 


CONCORD  HOUSE 

CONCORDVILLE,  F»A. 

A  small  guest  house  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  Delaware 
County  hills,  to  be  opened  Eighth  Month  1st.  For 
accommodations  write  to  Marion  Pusey,  Manager,  Con- 
cordville,  Pa. 


MAN  and  wife,  no  children,  desire  to  lease  apartment 
or  house,  with  garage  preferred,  in  or  convenient  to 
Philadelphia,  after  Tenth  Month  1st. 

Walter  G.  Heacock, 
Phone,  The  Bourse,  Phila. 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worship  is 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  Visitors  remem- 
ber the  address. 


rOR  RENT— In  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  Cottage,  5  bed- 
rooms, garage,  for  Ninth  and  Tenth  Months. 

W.  Harold  Tomlinbon, 

114  Yale  Avenue,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
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CONSERVATIVE  FRIENDS. 

A  recent  report  in  The  Friend  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Westerly,  R.  I .,  noted  that  it  was  one  of  eight  groups  of  Friends 
bound  together  by  official  correspondence.  These  are  known 
in  most  classifications  as  "Conservative  Friends,"  and  it  is 
usual  to  class  Philadelphia  with  them,  although  it  is  not  in 
official  correspondence  with  any  Yearly  Meeting.  As  is  well 
known  it  narrowly  escaped  a  separation  along  conservative 
lines  fifty  years  ago,  but  that  escape  is  gladly  accepted  now 
as  in  the  providential  order.  The  movement  that  segre- 
gated conservatives  is  thus  more  than  fifty  years  old.  His- 
torically in  the  Society  of  Friends  it  has  probably  spent  its 
force,  but  as  a  movement  of  human  thought  and  action,  it  is 
constantly  determining  the  direction  and  form  of  the  interests 
of  individuals  and  of  groups.  The  welfare  of  Society  at  large 
as  well  as  of  religious  denominations  is  profoundly  affected 
for  good  by  the  avenues  left  open  to  the  influences  of  con- 
servatism. It  seems  to  be  part  of  the  intended  order  that 
our  lives  should  be  rounded  into  a  perfect  whole  (so  far  as 
that  ideal  is  ever  attained)  by  a  combination  of  conservative 
and  liberal  influences.  This  combination  is  not  a  mere  com- 
promise, but  a  very  subtle  fusion,  in  which  it  is  apparent  that 
spiritual  forces  are  the  determining  factor. 

In  an  age  "when  the  eager  and  uncritical  radical  regards 
every  change  as  progress,"  it  should  not  be  unprofitable  to 
inquire  somewhat  carefully  into  the  resources  of  conservatism, 
and  into  the  best  means  of  using  these  resources  for  the  largest 
good. 

If  we  examine,  even  in  a  cursory  manner,  the  organisms 
constituted  for  educational,  social  or  political  effort,  we 
observe  at  once,  as  hinted  above,  that  separation  into  con- 
servative and  liberal  groups  is  general.  This  is  so  marked  in 
some  legislative  bodies  as  to  control  even  the  seating  of  mem- 
bers in  the  halls  of  legislation.  Two  results  under  such  a 
situation  arrest  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful.  The  efforts 
of  such  bodies  to  function  develop  faction  and  through  fac- 
tion lead  to  compromise.    How  much  of  so-called  human 


development  leads  us  into  these  channels!  Progress  so  far 
as  progress  comes  out  of  such  circumstances  is  seen  to  be  large- 
ly dependent  upon  human  leadership,  Lven  in  political 
directions  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  two  types  of  such 
leadership.  One  proceeds  by  a  method  of  compromise,  pure 
and  simple — the  other  by  a  method  of  reconciliation.  This 
latter  method,  if  it  is  genuine,  does  not  demand  a  sacrifice  of 
principle.  It  finds  some  larger  truth  than  either  side  has 
disclosed  and  in  which  both  can  combine  with  unquestioned 
satisfaction.  Indeed,  such  leadership  may  do  one  thing  more 
— a  most  surprising  thing.  It  may  show  that  there  is  actually 
a  spiritual  method  applicable  even  in  political  affairs.  As 
we  analyze  this  method  we  find  it  closely  related  to  what  in 
the  Society  of  Friends  we  call  "the  sense  of  the  meeting." 
Thus  in  a  new  volume,  entitled,  "  State  Morality  and  a  League 
of  Nations,"  one  of  the  writers  says,  "The  League  of  Nations 
supposes  a  new  set  of  living  instincts  and  motives;  .  .  . 
I  could  wish  it  to  depart  from  the  voting  tradition,"  "because 
votes  generate  a  party  system,  because  truth  and  right  are 
not  decided  by  majority  of  votes,  and  because  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Councils  would  niaver  commend  a  distasteful 
measure  to  those  objecting  to  it,  but  a  unanimous  agreement 
would."  Whether,  therefore,  in  politics  or  religion  this  spiritual 
process  demands  a  fusion  of  conservative  and  liberal  points 
of  view.  It  is  apparently  the  way  conservatives  and  lib- 
erals are  intended  to  work  together.  So  are  we  brought, 
if  somewhat  abruptly,  to  the  fundamental  relationship  between 
these  naturally  divisive  elements  of  human  society.  If  a 
proper  maintenance  of  "fundamental  relationships"  by  a 
spiritual  method  is  essential  to  the  health  and  growth  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  groups  of  individuals  in  politics,  how  much 
more  is  it  the  case  in  religious  society! 

The  recognition  as  a  general  principle  that  conservatives 
and  liberals  thus  need  each  other  will  not  eliminate  for  most  of 
us  the  necessity  of  association — particularly  of  religious  as- 
sociation, with  those  who  are  bound  by  apprehended  principle 
to  definite  practices  which  we  approve  for  the  expression  of  the 
religious  life.  If  ritualistic  and  non-ritualistic  Christians  wish 
to  avoid  dissensions  it  seems  best  for  them  to  establish  separate 
family  groups.  Even  if  we  recognize  that  there  is  a  Christian 
experience  in  which  a  reconciling  bond  between  such  radical 
points  of  view  can  be  found,  a  measure  of  separateness  seems 
to  be  an  allowed  necessity.  With  different  groups,  however, 
that  in  aim  and  method  and  principle  are  in  accord,  no  greater 
misfortune  can  come  about  than  that  conservative  and  liberal 
should  draw  apart.  The  present  unsettled  times  particularly 
call  for  the  largest  possible  service  of  conservatism.  This 
service  may  involve  discouragement,  rebuff,  suffering.  The 
on-rush  of  new  ideas,  the  clamor  of  new  voices,  naturally  repel 
the  sober  conservator  of  the  good  of  the  past.  His  temptation 
is  to  seek  a  quiet  haven  apart.  The  case  is  very  much  of 
that  of  a  boat  in  the  storm.  It  is  actually  the  ballast  that 
keeps  her  afloat !   Nor  is  there  any  greater  need  in  the  present 
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sore  emergency  than  that  our  religious  Society  should  have  the 
directing,  steadying  influence  of  conservative  Friends.  Our 
Divine  Master  kept  a  small  group  of  disciples  together,  despite 
their  radical  differences  of  temperament  and  point  of  view. 
A  common  purpose  and  method  gave  them  patience,  and  the 
power  to  overcome  their  human  wills  in  the  effort  to  realize 
for  themselves  and  for  the  world  His  Divine  will.  He  is  still 
the  great  reconciler  of  points  of  view  among  brethren.  He  does 
not  obliterate  such  differences.  He  fuses  them  into  contribu- 
tions to  His  purpose,  as  we  are  humble  enough  to  put  self 
aside.      J.  H.  B. 

"THE  VISION  SPLENDID." 

A  Prayer,  Aspiration  and  Meditation. 
Oh!  my  Lord,  my  Saviour,  my  King, 
Grant  the  perpetual  vision  of  Thee, 
That  Thy  Divine  pleasure  in  everything, 
My  own  supreme  motive  may  evermore  be. 

May  we  not  behold  the  "Vision"  with  the  eye  of  Faith  in 
the  secret  of  the  soul  *"  Looking  to  Jesus"  as  we  "Run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us;"  and  "seeing  that  we 
are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses :"  may 
we  not  enjoy  our  "spiritual  blessings  in  the  Heavenly  Places 
in  Christ  Jesus;"  and  the  celestial  air  of  that  Spiritual  World. 

No  more  sitting  in  darkness  beneath  the  weight  and  gloom 
of  the  shadow  of  Death :  under  the  "  Prince  of  the  Power  of 
the  air — the  Spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience;" but  with  our  beloved  Lord  walking  "in  the  Light 
as  He  is  in  the  Light,"  having  holy  fellowship  with  Him;  and 
breathing  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  saints  and  angels: 
all  the  glorious  Hierarchy  of  a  Heaven:  that  shining  Host,  a 
"multitude"  of  whom  sang  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest" 
over  the  Bethlehem  fields. 

May  we  not  ask  for  a  moment:  do  we  not  owe  it  to  our  be- 
loved Lord  to  bow  our  spirits  low  before  the  resplendent  glory 
of  "His  Face"  in  humble  adoration  of  "His  Majesty  Divine:" 
so  condescending  as  He  is,  and  kind:  to  illuminate  our  souls 
with  His  bright  presence  as  our  guest:  to  knock  at  our  poor 
door,  and,  if  we  "hear  His  voice  and  open"  it,  come  in!  Shall 
we  neglect  or  fail  to  recognize  our  privilege  so  grand?  Surely 
that  indeed  were  madness;  yet,  blinded  by  "the  God  of  this 
world"  how  many  do  so,  and  walk  in  darkness  while  the  Light 
of  Christ  is  shining  round  about  them:  refusing  to  "Let  them- 
selves be  led"  by  Him  into  "obedience  reverent,  and  com- 
munion sweet." 

The  "Vision  Splendid"  of  His  countenance  Divine  was  be- 
held with  the  outward  eye  by  Paul  and  Peter,  James  and  John: 
as  Paul  triumphantly  exclaims:  "Have  /  not  seen  the  Lord?" 
"  Last  of  all,  as  of  one  born  out  of  due  time  He  was  seen  of 
Me  also" — thus  vindicating  his  apostleship  and  message  from 
on  high — Me!  "Who  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  an  Apostle, 
because  I  persecuted  the  Church  of  God,"  and  Paul  tells: — 
how — as  he  went  along  the  Damascus  road  on  his  sinister 
errand,  "with  force  and  authority  from  the  chief  Priests:" 
suddenly — the  Lord  shone  down  upon  them  with  a  glory  that 
eclipsed  the  brightness  of  the  eastern  mid-day  sun.  The 
dazzling  splendor  of  His  Face  blazed  forth  with  an  intensity 
of  brilliance  that  seared  the  eyes  of  Paul;  and  struck  poor 
human  nature  with  a  shock  so  great,  that  they  all  fell  prostrate 
to  the  ground,  while  to  Paul  the  Heavenly  voice  replied: — 
"  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest."  Then  followed  the 
Divine  message,  and  Paul's  commission:  henceforth  the  Lord's 
"ambassador"  to  "entreat  men  in  Christ's  stead"  to  be 
"reconciled  to  God,"  and  to  introduce  them  to  the  knowledge 
and  experience  that  "God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine 
out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts  to  give  the  Light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  Face  of  Jesus  Christ." 
"  But  we  have  this  Treasure  in  earthen  vessels  that  the  exceed- 

*It  will  no  doubt  be  remembered  that  the  word  in  the  original  Greek 
means  "looking  all  the  time." 


ing  greatness  of  the  power  may  be,  not  of  ourselves,  but  of 
God,"  "Who  delivered  us  out  of  the  power  of  darkness;  and 
translated  us  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Son  of  His  love,  in 
whom  we  have  our  Redemption:  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins," 
"Who  is  the  Image  of  the  invisible  God;"  "Who,  being  the 
brightness  of  His  Glory,  and  the  very  Image  of  His  substance, 
when  He  had  made  purification  of  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high;  henceforth  expecting  till  His 
enemies  be  made  His  footstool." 

Of  Israel — still  unbelieving — Paul  regrets  that:  "To  this 
day  when  Moses  is  read  a  veil  lieth  upon  their  heart;  but  when 
it  (their  heart)  shall  turn  to  the  Lord  the  veil  is  taken  away." 
"But  we"  (believers)  "all  with  open  face  reflecting  as  a  mir- 
ror the  Glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image 
even  as  the  Lord  the  Spirit."  "Now  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit 
and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  "We 
preach  not  ourselves  but  Christ  Jesus  as  Lord,  and  ourselves 
as  your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake." 

Paul  then  goes  on  to  show  the  imperative  obligation  resting 
upon  us,  to  believe,  and  reverence  his  presentation  of  Christ 
as  the  gloriously  resplendent  "Image  of  the  Invisible  God:" 
inasmuch  as  those  from  whom  it  is  hidden  are  being  Lost  in 
the  Kingdom  of  darkness.  Said  he  to  the  Corinthians: — 
"  If  our  Gospel  (good  news)  is  veiled  it  is  veiled  in  them  that 
are  perishing;  in  whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the 
minds  of  the  unbelieving,  that  the  Light  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Glory  of  Christ  should  not  dawn  upon  them:"  They  are  still 
in  the  gloom  of  Spiritual  night,  not  having  been  brought  "out 
of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light." 

What  a  terrible  prison  is  darkness!  How  repellent  to  the 
human  mind  is  the  immeasurable  abyss  of  black  vacuity! 
We  cannot  but  remember  that  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles' 
days  were  some,  of  whom  he  speaks  as  "wandering  stars," 
for  whom  is  reserved  "the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever." 
Yet — all  unconscious  of  their  awful  destiny,  gaily  "disporting 
themselves  in  their  own  deceivings,"  while  they  feasted — • 
enjoying  all  they  could.  Alas  for  such  in  the  present  day! 
Spiritually  blind!  yet  perversely  proud  and  self-satisfied,  in 
fancied  security! — drifting  onward  to  their  doom. 

As  we  remember,  Peter,  James  and  John  first  saw  "the 
Vision  Splendid"  when,  "transfigured  before"  their  outward 
eyes,  their  Lord  flashed  forth  upon  them,  with  countenance 
glowing  like  the  sun;  and  raiment  white  as  light.  Before  the 
dazzling  spectacle,  at  the  sound  of  the  Heavenly  voice  Divine, 
they  all  fell  down,  in  human  weakness,  at  the  Saviour's  feet. 
And  Peter  afterwards  testified,  in  his  second  epistle  to  the 
Christian  churches: — 

"We  have  not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we 
made  known  unto  you  the  power  and  presence  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  but  were  eye-witnesses  of  His  Majesty.  For 
He  received  from  God  the  Father  honor  and  glory;  when  there 
came  such  a  voice  to  Him  from  the  excellent  glory:  'This  is 
my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  And  this  voice 
which  came  from  Heaven,  we  heard,  when  we  were  with  Him 
in  the  holy  mount." 

They  heard,  and  carried  evermore  that  "Vision  Splendid" 
in  their  souls.  John,  the  beloved  of  his  Lord,  was  favored 
once  again  to  behold  the  glorious  sight: — that  Form  of  Light, 
and  countenance  of  sun-like  radiance;  while  the  majestic  voice 
pealed  forth,  in  overpowering  volume,  wondrous  words  of 
revelation,  doom  and  pity,  wrath  and  love: — denouncing 
judgment  on  the  guilty;  gently  upbraiding  the  weak;  promising 
to  all,  the  visitations  of  His  tender  solicitude;  and  even  His 
presence  as  their  guest,  if  only  they  will  "open  the  door"  to 
Him  when  they  "hear  His  voice."  Oh,  how  "happy  are  the 
people  that  know  the  joyful  sound!  They  shall  walk,  O  Lord, 
in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance."  "Lord  lift  Thou  up  the 
light  of  Thy  countenance  upon  us."  "The  Lord  bless  thee, 
and  keep  thee,  and  cause  His  Face  to  shine  upon  thee  and 
give  thee  Peace."  "Now,  and  from  this  time,  henceforth, 
even  for  evermore." 

John  Stamp  Keeling. 
Mills  Isle,  County  Down,  Ireland. 
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BITTER-SWEET. 

Just  to  give  up,  and  trust 

All  to  a  Fate  unknown, 
Plodding  along  life's  road  in  the  dust, 

Bounded  by  walls  of  stone; 
Never  to  have  a  heart  at  peace; 
Never  to  see  when  care  will  cease; 
Just  to  be  still  when  sorrows  fall — 
This  is  the  bitterest  lesson  of  all. 

Just  to  give  up,  and  rest. 

All  on  a  Love  secure, 
Out  of  a  world  that's  hard  at  best, 

Looking  to  heaven  as  sure; 
Ever  to  hope,  through  cloud  and  fear, 
In  darkest  night,  that  the  dawn  is  near; 
Just  to  wait  at  the  Master's  feet — 
Surely,  now,  the  bitter  is  sweet. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


SCHOOL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  HOME. 

MARY  ELEANOR  WETHERELL. 

[Note. — This  paper  is  put  into  our  hands  for  publication 
by  Olive  L.  Haviland.  It  was  a  graduating  essay,  read  at 
the  Commencement  at  Friends'  Select  School.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  under  consideration 
by  the  household  group  of  the  Social  Order  Committee. — Eds.] 

To  every  boy  or  girl  about  to  graduate  from  high  school 
naturally  comes  the  question,  "What  have  I  received  from 
my  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  school  life  which  will  be  of 
practical  value  to  me?"  This  question  is  of  special  interest 
to  young  people  just  now  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  in 
the  world.  For  we  are  entering  a  great  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion, and  the  world  is  calling  for  young  men  and  young  women 
to  take  up  the  immense  task  of  readjustment  which  the  great 
war  has  made  necessary.  Into  such  a  world  are  we  now  enter- 
ing, and  for  such  a  world  are  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  all 
over  our  great  country  receiving  training  so  that  when  their 
education  is  completed,  they,  too,  may  go  out  either  as  work- 
ers or  leaders,  trained  to  take  up  their  share  of  the  burden  and 
to  fulfil  their  duty  faithfully  and  efficiently. 

And  it  is  of  this  training  that  I  want  to  speak  this  afternoon, 
not  of  the  larger  subject  of  Vocational  Education,  but  of  just 
one  phase  of  it,  that  is,  the  education  that  the  girls  in  our 
public  high  schools  are  receiving  which  will  fit  them  to  be  more 
efficient  women  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  home. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  try  to  prove  the  much  disputed 
statement  that  "Woman's  place  is  in  the  home,"  for  I  suspect 
that  such  an  effort  would  be  worse  than  useless.  Nor  do  I 
intend  to  attempt  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  Is  the  entrance 
of  women  into  industry  a  menace  to  the  home?"  But  since 
it  has  been  estimated  that  86.7  per  cent,  of  our  American 
women  marry  and  go  into  homes  of  their  own,  and  that  the 
remaining  13.3  per  cent,  are  home-keepers,  if  only  in  a  few 
rooms,  it  is  obvious  that  the  subject  of  home-making  is  vitally 
important.  And  since  the  home  is  the  greatest  institution  in 
the  world,  is  there  any  reason  why  girls  who  doubtless  will  be 
the  home-makers  for  some  time  to  come  should  not  be  given 
an  opportunity  for  special  training  in  this  line? 

Girls  must  be  trained  and  they  must  be  efficient  to  carry 
on  successfully  the  work  of  any  great  establishment,  yet  some 
people  still  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  a  girl  needs  no  special 
training  to  learn  how  to  run  a  house  and  to  make  a  successful 
home. 

Possibly  this  was  true  fifty  years  ago  when  each  household 
was  "sufficient  unto  itself."  The  wool  and  flax  were  grown 
on  the  farm  and  were  spun  and  woven  into  cloth  by  the  women. 
The  food,  also,  was  in  a  large  measure  produced  at  home. 
Thus,  the  daughter  of  the  house  grew  up  with  a  working 
knowledge  of  household  affairs. 


But  to-day  conditions  are  very  different.  A  child  enters 
school  at  four  or  five  years  of  age,  and  continues  through  the 
grades  until  she  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old.  After 
that  she  may  go  to  college  or  she  may  enter  the  industrial 
world.  In  either  case  there  is  little  time  for  her  to  learn  at 
home  the  fine  art  of  home-making. 

So  it  has  become  evident  that  a  girl  must  get  a  large  part 
of  her  training  in  Domestic  Arts  in  school.  Most  of  our  schools 
now  are  giving  courses  in  this  subject,  some,  naturally,  more 
fully  than  others.  And  in  order  to  show  you  in  a  definite 
way  what  the  schools  are  doing,  I  should  like  to  outline  the 
work  of  the  Home  Economics  department  in  several  institu- 
tions which  are  preparing  their  girls  to  meet  the  big  problem 
which  they  must  face. 

The  Girls'  High  School  has  no  separate  Home  Economics 
department,  but  combines  this  subject  with  the  regular  aca- 
demic studies.  Thus,  the  girls  get  science,  cooking,  sewing, 
millinery,  drawing,  which  includes  interior  decorating,  hygiene, 
and  home-nursing  along  with  their  regular  work.  This 
naturally  decreases  in  some  degree  the  amount  of  time  given 
to  the  academic  studies,  but  the  results  of  the  vocational 
courses  are  so  great  that  the  change  seems  to  be  fully  justified. 
They  have  also  Red  Cross  activities  in  which  the  girls  make 
surgical  dressings  and  garments.  This  and  similar  school 
organizations  tend  to  develop  initiative,  accuracy,  self-reliance 
and  judgment.  So  the  whole  course,  though  not  confined 
strictly  to  the  Home  Economics  side,  still  develops  those 
qualities  which  the  home-makers  of  the  new  day  are  going  to 
need. 

The  Drexel  Institute  is  different  from  the  High  School  in 
that  it  stresses  particularly  the  vocational  side.  It  still  re- 
tains the  cultural  studies,  but  trains  girls  especially  to  be 
teachers  in  the  Domestic  Arts  courses,  which  include  sewing, 
millinery,  home-nursing,  hygiene,  laundry-work,  cooking  and 
the  chemistry  of  foods,  also,  home-management.  In  this 
course  comes  the  proportioning  of  the  income  among  the  dif- 
ferent lines  of  household  expenditures.  Someone  has  truly 
said  that  this  is  one  of  woman's  most  important  duties.  So 
the  Drexel  girl  gets  a  practical  knowledge  of  household  affairs 
which  will  be  valuable  to  her  in  her  own  home  or  as  a  profession, 
if  she  so  chooses. 

One  often  hears  the  criticism  that  pupils  get  very  little  out 
of  the  Home  Economics  courses  as  given  in  most  schools  be- 
cause the  conditions  under  which  they  work  are  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  they  meet  at  home.  Take  the  cooking  de- 
partment for  example.  The  girls  work  at  long  tables  in  a 
large  laboratory  and  each  student  cooks  enough  for  perhaps 
only  one  person.  This  method  of  working  is  so  very  different 
from  that  which  they  would  meet  outside  of  school,  that  con- 
sequently the  cooking  lessons  seem  to  have  little  connection 
with  practical  life.  The  Washington  Irving  High  School  in 
New  York  has  very  successfully  met  this  objection.  Its 
Home  Economics  section  has  a  whole  apartment,  consisting 
of  a  living-room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  bed-room,  bath  and 
nursery.  The  girls  plan  the  furnishings  for  each  room,  and 
are  taught  by  practical  demonstration  the  correct  way  of 
caring  for  a  house. 

But  in  spite  of  this  criticism  the  girls  in  our  High  Schools 
seem  to  think  the  Home  Economics  course  is  valuable  to 
them.  This  is  shown  by  the  answers  received  from  the  girls 
of  the  William  Penn  High  School  when  the  question  was  asked 
them,  "  Have  the  lessons  in  Home  Economics  been  of  practical 
value  to  you  outside  of  school?"  In  connection  with  the 
study  of  cooking,  one  girl  said  that  she  had  previously  thought 
nourishment  depended  on  the  amount  of  food  consumed 
and  not  on  the  kind  as  she  afterward  learned.  Another  was 
able  to  take  on  her  own  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  cooking 
for  the  whole  family  during  the  influenza  epidemic.  Drawing 
teaches  the  girls  color  combinations  and  color  harmony.  In 
this  way  they  are  influenced  to  dress  tastefully  and  to  make 
their  homes  more  beautiful. 

Through  their  study  of  home-management  at  school,  several 
girls  have  been  able  to  introduce  the  budget  into  their  own 
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homes  and  to  interest  their  families  in  the  study  of  Home 
Economics.  These  answers  show  that  the  girls  are  getting 
something  more  than  mere  "book-learning"  out  of  our  High 
Schools,  and  that  they  appreciate  what  is  being  done  for  them 
in  this  practical  way. 

But  while  we  are  interesting  ourselves  in  the  vocational  side 
of  education,  we  must  not  neglect  the  cultural  side.  The 
languages,  the  sciences,  and  the  academic  studies  are  just  as 
necessary  as  they  ever  were,  and  we  must  not  underrate  their 
importance.  But  as  it  is  especially  the  function  of  the  public 
school  to  furnish  the  education  which  will  help  the  greatest 
number  of  pupils,  so  for  many  years  it  has  been  the  privilege 
of  the  private  school  to  give  special  training  to  a  select  few 
to  train  them  primarily  for  leadership.  Our  own  school  has 
always  stood  for  the  highest  kind  of  academic  training  and 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  look  back  upon  the  education  that 
we  have  received  at  its  hands. 


OLD  GERMANTOWN  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 


E.  I.  H.  HOWELL. 
(Concluded  from  page  64.) 

Mom  Rinker's  Rock  is  the  steep  cliff  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Wissahickon  Creek,  just  below  Kitchen's  Lane.  Here  is 
the  statue  of  Penn  with  the  word  "Toleration"  cut  on  the  base. 
Mom  Rinker's  little  farm  was  here.  She  took  her  butter  and 
eggs  and  vegetables  to  Philadelphia  for  a  market,  and  while 
there  learned  all  she  could  about  the  movements  of  the  British 
soldiers.  On  her  return  it  was  her  custom  to  take  her  knitting 
and  sit  on  the  rock  to  see  the  sunset.  Her  ball  of  yarn  would 
roll  over  the  cliff  to  where  she  could  not  get  it,  and  so  was 
lost,  but  found  by  Washington's  scouts  who  were  watching. 
Inside  the  ball  was  the  written  information,  for  Mom  Rinker 
was  one  of  Washington's  best  spies. 

The  other  story  is  how  Stenton  was  saved  from  being  burned 
by  the  British  after  the  Battle  of  Germantown,  when  many 
country  houses  about  Philadelphia  were  destroyed.  The  house 
was  in  charge  of  a  colored  woman  named  Dinah.  She  was 
ordered  to  leave  at  once  by  two  British  soldiers  who  came  to 
burn  the  house.  They  gave  her  a  few  minutes  to  get  her  cloth- 
ing, and  in  the  meantime  went  to  the  barn  for  straw  to  make 
the  fire.  Two  British  officers  at  this  moment  rode  up  and  asked 
Dinah  if  she  had  seen  any  deserters.  "  Yes,  there  are  two  in 
the  barn,"  answered  Dinah,  and  so  in  spite  of  their  protests  the 
soldiers  were  dragged  away  and  Stenton  was  saved. 

For  a  few  weeks  in  the  Autumn  of  1 793  Germantown  was  the 
capital  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  year  of  the  terrible 
visitation  of  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  refugees  from  the  West  Indies.  Washing- 
ton and  his  cabinet,  Jefferson,  Hamilton  and  Randolph,  left 
the  city  and  took  residence  in  Germantown,  Washington  in  the 
Morris  house,  opposite  Market  Square.  This  episode  in  the 
life  of  Washington  has  been  delightfully  told  by  Charles  F. 
Jenkins  in  his  book,  "Washington  in  Germantown" — how  the 
"Father  of  his  Country"  lived  the  life  of  the  town,  rode  and 
drove  in  the  lanes,  went  to  church  in  Market  Square,  and  had 
his  portrait  painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart.  In  1794,  Washington 
again  occupied  the  Morris  house  for  a  few  months  in  the  Sum- 
mer. Germantown,  in  1793,  was  crowded  with  those  who  fled 
from  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  and  it  is  said,  however, 
that  no  case  of  the  fever  originated  in  the  town.  It  is  amusing 
to  read  in  letters  and  diaries  of  the  time  the  bitter  complaints 
against  the  high  prices  for  board  and  lodging;  for  even  in  those 
days  there  was  profiteering. 

The  year  1800  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  old  German- 
town,  for  shortly  after  this  date  the  turnpike  road  from  Phila- 
delphia, through  Germantown,  to  the  Perkiomen  was  complet- 
ed and  ( Germantown  ceased  to  be  an  isolated  town.  The  changes 
were  great,  but  the  final  blow  to  the  old  town  came  in  1832, 
when  the  railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Germantown  was 
opened.  You  may  not  all  be  familiar  with  the  amusing  ac- 
counts of  this  pioneer  railroad,  of  its  first  engine,  "Old  Iron- 
sides," now  a  relic  treasured  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 


Works.  It  was  so  valuable  that  it  was  used  only  in  fine 
weather,  horses  being  the  motive  power  on  rainy  days. 

An  account  by  Captain  Oldmixon,  an  English  officer  who 
visited  Philadelphia  in  1855,  will  be  of  interest.  I  quote  from 
Doctor  Keyser's  history  of  Old  Germantown.  He  speaks  of 
the  railroad  as  coming  in  from  the  country  along  the  centre 
of  the  street,  its  quiet  speed  slackened  to  a  gentle  trot,  ringing 
its  bell,  perhaps  a  wagon  or  cart  trotting  along  amicably  be- 
side it,  for  it  is  a  slow  domestic  bit  of  road,  and  its  smoking 
fiery  horse  goes  quietly  to  allow  the  boys  to  run  on  before  it, 
occasionally  to  cross  it,  and  laugh  at  the  danger,  if  any. 

Old  Germantown  was  only  a  village.  But  where  among  the 
towns  of  the  colonies  of  its  day  will  be  found  one  with  a  greater 
record  of  practical  achievements?  Let  me  call  up  again  these 
landmarks: 

The  first  protest  in  America  against  slavery. 

The  first  abolitionist  in  the  person  of  Benjamin  Lay. 

The  first  Bible  printed  in  the  colonies. 

The  first  religious  paper  in  America. 

The  first  school  book  both  written  and  printed  in  America. 

The  first  paper  mill  and  the  largest  printing  establishment 
in  the  colonies. 

It  also  claimed  for  the  town  the  first  type-foundry  in  Ameri- 
ca, the  first  botanic  garden  and  astronomical  observatory. 

Truly  a  remarkable  record  for  a  village. 

It  would  have  been  a  delightful  experience  to  have  seen  the 
old  Germantown  of  1793,  when  for  a  few  months  it  was  the 
crowded  capital  of  the  young  republic. 

Take  an  early  evening — the  long  shaded  street,  here  and 
there  the  newer  and  larger  houses,  but  with  them  many  of  the 
little  houses  of  the  early  settlers,  each  with  the  Dutch  half 
door  and  seats  on  the  doorstep.  The  father  of  the  family 
smoking  his  evening  pipe,  with  the  children  all  around  him,  the 
dooryard  filled  with  flowers,  back  of  the  house  the  garden,  with 
the  fruit  trees  and  the  little  farm  beyond.  Through  the  open 
Dutch  door  would  come  the  sound  of  the  spinning  wheel  of 
the  busy  housewife. 

Along  the  streets,  the  young  people  strolling  in  their  gay, 
best  clothes,  with  a  few  perhaps,  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
quiet  garb.  Refugees  from  the  West  Indies  in  their  brilliant 
costumes  would  be  there,  no  doubt,  their  joyous  laughter  and 
songs  filling  the  street. 

We  might  see  the  first  President  of  the  Republic  taking  an 
evening  walk  with  Jefferson  or  Hamilton,  a  courteous,  kindly 
gentleman,  chatting  with  the  village  men  who  only  a  few  years 
before  might  have  been  soldiers  of  his  Continental  Army,  who 
waited  and  starved  with  him  through  that  terrible  winter  at 
Valley  Forge. 

Or  it  might  be  that  we  should  see  some  of  the  famous  generals 
of  the  Revolution,  on  a  visit  to  their  old  commander — Knox, 
from  his  great  estates  in  Maine,  or  Muhlenberg,  down  from 
Trappe,  and  possibly  Wayne,  who  might  have  ridden  over 
from  Paoli. 

And  over  all  the  quiet  night  with  the  scent  of  flowers  in  the 
gardens,  and  the  moonlight  sifting  through  the  trees.  But  it 
grows  late,  the  crowded  street  slowly  becomes  silent.  In  the 
windows  of  the  houses  the  lights  go  out,  one  by  one,  and  the 
town  fades  from  our  sight.  And  the  Old  Germantown  with 
its  people  has  gone  forever. 


The  growing  knowledge  of  our  own  day  stands  humbly 
before  the  majestic  utterance  of  the  prophet  and  psalmist: 
"Thy  years,  O  God,  are  throughout  all  generations.  Of  old 
hast  thou  laid  the  foundations  of  the  world,  and  the  heavens 
are  the  work  of  thy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt 
endure.  Yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  as  a  garment;  as  a 
vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed. 
But  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end." 
Bring  all  the  wisdom  of  modern  astronomy  and  geology  and 
biology,  and  they  give  no  utterance  more  true,  or  more  exalted. 
They  deal  with  created  things;  religion  shows  us  the  Creator. 
Science  has  its  fingers  in  the  shifting  sands,  religion  lays  hold 
of  the  Everlasting  Spirit. — The  Churchman  Afield, 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Lay  Religion.* 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  that  inspires  one  with 
hope  for  actual  reconstruction  in  the  profession  and  practice 
of  religion.  It  deals  very  clearly  with  the  fundamentals 
claimed  in  the  editorial  on  Juvenile  Membership  as  necessary 
for  a  good  foundation  in  religious  education.  If  one  were  to 
set  out  to  revise  school  programs  on  this  subject,  he  could 
get  much  help  from  the  thirteen  chapters  included  in  this 
challenging  book.  We  use  the  word  challenging  intentionally, 
as  the  introduction  has  the  sub-caption,  "The  Challenge  of 
the  Present  Situation." 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Hodgkin  is  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  as  a  vigorous  writer  and  worker  for  the  extension  of 
Christianity.  The  present  effort  is  by  no  means  intended  as 
an  exposition  of  Quakerism,  and  yet  in  no  direction  does  it 
fail  to  accord  with  our  cherished  principles.  Whatever  service 
it  may  have  in  the  large  circle  to  which  it  is  addressed  it  is 
sure  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  any  who  may  be  at  times  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  militant  character  of  Quakerism.  Retreat  as 
we  will  into  the  seclusion  of  our  own  circle,  now,  as  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  our  Quaker  idea  of  "lay  religion"  is 
grounded  in  its  undoubted  serviceableness  for  every-day  life 
and  for  world  problems. 

One  reader  of  the  book  since  it  crossed  the  Atlantic  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  it  deals  "unmercifully  with  organized 
and  professional  religion."  The  dealing  we  should  say  is  merciful 
but  uncompromising.  In  any  event  this  note  has  come  out 
of  the  war  in  many  directions.  As  we  read  the  religious  news 
of  the  world  in  three  weekly  papers  that  are  certainly  pan- 
denominational,  it  is  evident  that  professionalism  in  religion 
has  been  profoundly  affected.  Do  we  candidly  believe  we 
have  something  better?  Dr.  Hodgkin  certainly  does,  and 
while  he  expresses  himself  with  a  "white-hot"  earnestness, 
his  tolerance  and  humility  are  maintained  throughout.  We 
can  not  but  hope  for  great  good  from  such  a  "prophetic 
ministry"  in  the  printed  word. 

J.  H.  B. 

Gleaned  From  "Lay  Religion." 

"What  I  care  for,  more  even  than  a  complete  and  satisfying 
statement,  is  that  no  word  should  wound,  that  all  that  is  said 
may  tend  to  draw  together  and  strengthen  the  forces  of  good 
in  the  world,  and  that,  even  when  matters  of  controversy  are 
treated,  some  note  should  sound  that  brings  them  into  the 
region  where  men  together  seek  for  the  greater  and  all-in- 
clusive truth,  where  it  is  easy  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  spirit  of  one's  opponent,  and  where  the  sound  of  passion 
and  prejudice  are  stilled."  (Preface,  pp.  9  and  10.) 

"The  critical  question  is  whether  our  civilization  is,  in  the 
future,  to  be  based  on  material  standards  or  on  spiritual  ones. 
Is  that  much  used  and  abused  word  "reconstruction"  to  stand 
for  a  little  better  building  on  the  old  foundations,  a  more 
"  efficient"  commercialized  and  militarized  educational  system, 
a  more  perfect  training  for  national  (military)  service,  a  better 
attempt  to  grease  the  wheels  of  the  old  industrial  system,  a 
somewhat  sharper  criticism  of  the  diplomatic  methods  that 
have  been  discredited,  a  re-establishment  of  the  organization 
of  religion  with  less  friction  between  the  sects,  and  less  kicking 
against  the  State?  Or  is  the  reconstruction  to  be  from  the 
bottom  up?  Have  we  really  learned  our  lesson?  Have  we 
seen  that  the  foundations  of  our  vaunted  civilization  are  sand, 
and  that  even  to  build  a  great  deal  better  on  them  is  but  to 
court  fresh  disaster?"  (Introduction,  pp.  15  and  16.) 

"Like  men  tramping  over  the  moor  when  a  storm  arises, 
we  must  choose  between  shelter  and  the  view.    The  Church, 

*Lay  Religion,  Henry  T.  Hodgkin — The  Christian  Revolution  Series. 
Headley  Bros.,  Publishers,  London.  226  pages,  3s,  6d.  On  sale  at 
Friends'  Book  Store. 


like  almost  every  other  institution,  has  chosen  the  shelter  and 
lost  the  view.  It  is  devoted  to  making  the  shelter,  which  any 
day  may  collapse,  more  secure  and  more  beautiful,  in  order 
that  all  timid  souls  may  be  as  safe  and  happy  as  possible  while 
the  storm  lasts.  It  is  even  trying  to  join  up  certain  discon- 
nected shelters  into  one  large  and  more  impressive  one." 
(Introduction,  p.  18.) 

"  Religion  is  the  art  of  living  itself,  the  knowledge  which  is 
life  eternal.  Some  may  excel  in  this  supreme  art,  in  this 
fundamental  science.  But  the  door  to  excellence  is  open  to 
all.  We  cannot  depend  upon  the  specialist.  To  do  so  is  to 
destroy  the  very  basis  on  which  religion  is  built.  Second-hand 
religion  is  no  religion.  ...  If  I  hand  over  my  moral 
choice  to  a  priest  or  a  theologian,  I  surrender  that  which  makes 
me  a  religious  being.  If  I  seek  to  maintain  my  relationship 
to  God  through  a  rite  or  a  person,  whatever  his  office,  I  virtual- 
ly throw  away  my  own  prerogative  of  direct  access  to  God  at 
any  time  and  in  any  place,  I  become  a  spiritual  parasite,  I  sell 
my  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage."  (The  Rights  of  the  Un- 
learned, pp.  41  and  42.) 

"  If  he  is  to  discover  his  own  religion,  he  must  probe  inward 
from  his  life  to  his  real  self.  Then  he  sees  the  nakedness  of  the 
land.  He  can  no  longer  hide  behind  a  comfortable  creed,  or 
shelter  in  Mother  Church  and  her  efforts  on  his  behalf— not 
even  in  a  Saviour  who  has  done  something  for  him,  but  who 
has  done  nothing  to  him."  (The  Demand  for  Reality,  p.  56.) 

"  Set  forth  upon  the  adventurous,  it  may  seem  the  quixotic 
and  impossible  path,  of  trying  to  live  by  the  principles  we 
profess,  and  you  shall  find  enough  adventure  for  the  bravest 
spirits  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Attempt  the  stupendous  task 
of  making  the  message  of  Christ  a  reality  to  people  of  another 
race  and  civilization,  try  to  Christianize  international  relations 
and  inter-racial  contacts,  and  you  will  find  that  there  is  enough 
to  call  forth  the  entire  energies  of  a  full-blooded  manhood  and 
womanhood."  (The  Demand  for  Adventure,  pp.  70  and  71.) 

"The  desire  for  freedom  is  something  more  than  a  revolt 
against  bondage:  it  is  a  passion  for  fullness  of  life.  .  .  . 
We  are  much  more  able  to  deceive  ourselves  than  we  dream." 
(The  Demand  for  Freedom,  pp.  80  to  84.) 

"The  international  idea  is  an  integral  part  of  Christianity. 
When  it  is  lost  sight  of,  or  put  in  the  background,  religion  loses 
its  appeal  to  something  far  deeper  than  what  ordinarily  goes 
by  the  name  of  patriotism.  ...  For  freedom  may  be  the 
greatest  of  dangers  unless  the  free  spirit  is  brought  into  relation 
to  other  free  spirits,  and  unless  the  passion  for  fellowship  and 
service  is  developed  along  with  the  liberation  of  mind  and  soul. 
Simply  to  talk  about  and  work  for  freedom  may  be  to  let  loose 
men's  lowest  passions  and  to  plunge  the  world  into  disorder 
and  strife."  (The  Demand  for  Fellowship,  pp.  106  to  108.) 

"...  When  men  have  said  again  and  again,  through 
the  centuries,  that  the  Cross  of  Christ  has  brought  them  peace 
with  God,  they  have  witnessed  to  an  experience  that  can  not 
be  dismissed  as  a  mere  passing  expression.  They  have  seen 
in  the  Cross  the  true  inner  meaning  of  the  world's  sense  of 
maladjustment,  they  have  seen  sin  as  a  failure  to  adjust  our 
single  wills  to  the  eternal  will  that  is  unchanging  love,  they 
have  seen  that  this  fault  of  ours  is  not  repudiated  in  scorn,  but 
borne  in  pity  and  sorrow  by  the  great  Lover  of  our  souls.  The 
cry  of  faith  has  been  and  still  is,  "  He  bore  our  sins  in  His  own 
body  on  the  tree."  And,  as  men  broken  down  by  so  great 
a  love,  have  thrown  themselves  in  simple  trust  upon  the  never- 
failing  goodness  of  God,  they  have  turned  to  Him  who  died 
on  Calvary  as  to  their  Saviour,  the  very  Prince  of  Peace.  The 
secret  of  harmony  is  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  the  heart  of 
the  Father  wonderfully  opened  up  to  us  in  the  death  of  the 
Son."  (The  Demand  for  Harmony,  pp.  138  and  139.)     ■  - 
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"Christ  and  National  Reconstruction." 

John  S.  Hoyland  spent  a  year  or  more  of  his  preparation 
for  teaching  in  India  in  the  Philadelphia  environment.  He 
has  a  large  circle  of  interested  friends  in  these  parts.  Of  late 
these  have  all  deeply  sympathized  with  him  in  the  death  of 
his  accomplished  wife  and  their  infant  child  in  the  home  of 
their  adoption,  in  India.  He  is  now  absent  from  his  work  on 
furlough.  A  notice  in  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  his  Province 
speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  value  of  his  work  in  the  High 
School  and  makes  a  plea  for  other  young  men  of  his  type  for 
educational  work  in  India. 

Some  weeks  since  we  received  from  the  Christian  Mission 
Press  of  Jubbulpore  a  copy  of  a  Bible  Study  text  book  with 
the  title,  "Christ  and  National  Reconstruction."  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  our  young  Friend  and  gives  expression  to  the  con- 
viction that  a  new  India  can  best  be  made — can  only  be  made 
by  the  adoption  of  Christianity.  The  form  of  expression, 
however,  is  somewhat  unique.  The  Bible  narrative  is  taken 
as  the  record  of  struggling  men  and  struggling  nations  up 
toward  political  and  spiritual  freedom.  The  consummation  of 
this  freedom  is  to  be  found  in  Christ,  so  that  His  plan  of  re- 
construction takes  up  more  than  one  half  of  the  1 56  pages  of 
the  book. 

In  a  vaguely  generalized  way  we  all  believe  that  Christianity 
is  intended  to  be  practical,  to  apply  to  personal  and  national 
affairs,  but  how  many  of  us  would  arrange  High  School  courses 
of  study  in  civics  directly  from  the  Bible?  We  congratulate 
our  friend  on  what  he  has  done  and  on  the  way  in  which  he 
has  done  it.  '  One  feature  interests  us  as  somewhat  unusual 
in  missionary  efforts.  Instead  of  putting  the  Evangel  in  the 
forefront  of  the  lessons,  the  presentation  is  that  of  Jesus  as 
teacher  moving  in  and  out  amongst  His  neighbors  and  friends, 
and  by  degrees  revealing  to  them  what  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is,  how  it  is  to  be  established,  how  eventually  it  is  to  absorb 
the  world.  John  S.  Hoyland  stands  for  no  "  reduced  Gospel," 
but  the  "treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge"  revealed  in 
his  Lord,  to  be  presented  to  the  people  of  India  effectively 
must  be  presented  as  they  were  by  the  great  Teacher  Himself. 

The  last  lesson  is  a  general  summary.  The  concluding 
paragraphs  lettered  "i"  and  "j"  may  make  the  aim  of  the 
whole  book  more  clear. 

(i)  "The  reformer's  fate.  After  offending  almost  all  classes 
of  the  population  he  was  foully  done  to  death.  Though  he 
has  supernatural  power  at  his  command,  and  knows  that  his 
rejection  and  murder  will  bring  about  his  country's  downfall, 
yet  he  unresistingly  submits  to  injustice  and  shameful  execu- 
tion, because  he  believes  this  course  to  be  that  dictated  by  the 
laws  of  the  Kindgom  of  God  (Mat.  v:38~48)." 

(j)  "The  reformer's  claim  to  complete  loyalty  and  personal 
devotion  towards  himself  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  follow 
him  in  the  work  of  founding  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

Teachers  who  could  carry  pupils  along  with  them  by  the 
Scriptural  lessons  outlined  to  these  conclusions  should  find 
little  effort  required  for  that  final  step  which  produced  the 
exclamation,  "My  Lord  and  my  God,"  from  a  converted 
disciple. 

J.  H.  B. 


Through  French  Eyes. 
"Whatever  may  be  the  final  issue  of  the  war,  it  marks  and 
will  mark  a  period  of  deep  despair  for  humanity.  However 
great  may  be  the  pride  of  victory,  however  generous  it  may 
show  itself  in  that  unknown  day  when  the  far-off  consequences 
are  presented  to  us,  we  live  just  the  same  in  a  tormented  epoch, 
on  an  earth  devastated  for  long  years,  in  the  midst  of  a  society 
decimated,  ruined,  overwhelmed  by  its  wounds." 


"We  must  revise  all  our  values,  all  our  definitions,  all  our 
vocabulary.  Men  must  be  taught  that  happiness  does  not 
consist  in  travelling  a  hundred  kilometers  an  hour,  in  rising 
into  the  sky  in  a  machine,  or  travelling  under  the  oceans,  but 
rather  to  be  rich  in  beautiful  thoughts,  content  in  our  work, 


honored  with  warm  affections.  We  must  restore  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts  which  contribute  to  the  purification  of  the 
soul,  which  are  consoling  in  times  of  affliction  and  which  by 
nature  remain  forever  incapable  of  serving  ignoble  ends." — 
From  "La  Possession  du  Monde"  {The  Possession  of  the  World), 
by  George  Duhamel,  Paris. 

It  is  said  by  N.  H.  D.,  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  from  which 
the  above  translations  are  copied,  that  the  message  of  this 
book,  "  In  these  days  of  hatred  and  hysteria  comes  like  sweet 
music  after  a  storm."  "Many  editions  have  been  absorbed" 
by  the  French.  "  It  ought  to  be  translated  and  spread  wide- 
cast  over  the  whole  English-speaking  world." 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  Book  Notices  of  the  Maga- 
zine Section  of  The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post.  Our  friend  Royal 
J.  Davis  is  editor  of  that  department. 

St.  Luke's  Greek. 

"The  Style  and  Literary  Method  of  Luke,"  by  Henry  J. 
Cadbury.    Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press. 

Professor  Cadbury's  dissertation  has  been  delayed  in  publica- 
tion by  the  war,  which  even  now  causes  it  to  appear  only 
in  a  mutilated  form.  The  editors  of  The  Harvard  Theological 
Studies  hope  that  this  first  instalment,  which  deals  with  what 
may  be  called  the  statistical  part,  "The  Diction  of  Luke  and 
Acts,"  may  be  followed  soon  by  the  main  portion  of  Dr.  Cad- 
bury's thesis.  Here  we  have  a  careful  examination  of  Luke's 
vocabulary,  and  the  previous  computations.  From  this  it 
appears  that  he  uses  a  larger  number  of  words  than  any  other 
writer  in  the  New  Testament,  with  a  greater  proportion  of 
words  peculiar  to  himself.  A  careful  examination  is  made 
of  each  word  that  begins  with  one  of  the  first  five  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  showing  which  are  Attic,  which  belong  to  the 
post-classical  period,  and  which  are  probably  Jewish-Chris- 
tian. While  Luke  was  probably  more  highly  educated  than 
the  other  writers,  yet  the  New  Testament  Greek,  as  a  whole, 
seems  to  be  closer  to  literary  Greek  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
The  theory  of  Hobart  and  Harnack  that  the  use  of  medical 
terms  proves  that  Luke,  the  physician,  must  be  the  writer, 
is  examined  critically,  but  the  finding  of  an  equal  number  of 
medical  terms  in  portions  of  the  contemporary  Lucian  that 
are  of  equal  bulk  with  the  writings  of  Luke  leads  the  author 
to  believe  that  the  theory  is  not  proved  and  cannot  be  proved 
by  that  kind  of  evidence.  The  fragment  shows  that  Dr. 
Cadbury  can  judge  sanely  even  philological  evidence,  and  will 
make  the  reader  look  forward  to  the  portion  of  his  thesis 
that  is  yet  to  be  published. 

 CHILDREN'S*CORNER.  

The  Treaty  Tree. 

(Continued  from  page  65.) 

The  next  morning  by  five  o'clock  saw  under  the  faint  light 
of  an  old  moon,  the  four  horse  sledge  started,  piled  with  blankets 
and  bundles,  beside  Osseo,  who,  refreshed  and  content,  occu- 
pied the  back  seat,  Van  Brunt  and  Robert  Horning,  on  the 
front  one,  took  turns  in  driving,  for  the  intense  cold  was  numb- 
ing. The  snow  piled  high,  and  steam  soon  began  to  rise  from 
the  sleek  sides  of  the  four  powerful  horses.  By  noon  they 
made  the  Block  House,  once  built  to  protect  from  Indians 
not  friendly,  as  were  the  tribes  now.  Evening  was  not  far 
away  as  they  approached  the  settlement  of  I  ndians.  No  human 
person  was  visible. 

"They  can't  all  be  dead,"  said  Van  Brunt,  "how  fearfully 
desolate  it  looks."  Twenty  or  thirty  tepees  were  piled  deep 
in  snow,  and  from  three  or  four  of  them  only,  a  thin  spiral  of 
grey  smoke  ascended.  No  footmarks  were  to  be  seen,  no 
sound  was  heard  but  the  faint,  far  distant,  long  drawn  out 
cry  of  a  wolf  coming  from  nowhere  in  particular,  but  seeming 
to  fill  the  cold,  blue  shadows  gathering  beneath  the  motionless 
pines.    Osseo  stood  up.    "Come  in  here,"  he  said. 

"In  here?"  asked  Robert  Horning,  stopping  in  front  of  a 
tepee  from  whence  smoke  was  escaping. 

We  will  not  describe  the  scenes  of  illness  and  desperate 
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poverty  which  they  found,  and  were  in  some  measure  able  to 
relieve.  The  horses  were  cared  for  and  the  tired  men  going 
to  rest  when  an  Indian  lad  came  to  ask  them  to  a  tent  apart 
from  the  rest,  under  a  large  elm,  bare  and  bleak  looking. 
Creeping  under  the  blanket  curtain  they  saw  in  the  dusk  a  still 
form  to  which  a  little  girl  was  clinging.  Another  prostrate 
figure  whose  outline  showed  the  unmistakable  rigidity  of 
death,  lay  in  front  of  the  now  empty  fire-place;  nothing  moved, 
save  a  famished  dog  that  lifted  its  head  and  whined  a  little. 
The  cold  was  as  bitter  in  the  tent  as  it  was  outside. 

*"Ahoalau,  who  comes?"  said  a  faint  voice.  The  child 
looked  round  and  seeing  the  strangers,  rose  to  her  feet. 

A  little  wine  revived  the  exhausted  woman,  and  the  Indian 
lad  kindling  a  small  fire  warmed  the  soup  brought  by  the 
rescuers.  Evidently  starving  though  the  child  was,  she  fed 
her  mother  first,  and  enough  strength  returned  to  enable  her 
to  speak. 

"  My  sun  is  setting,"  she  said,  in  a  language  partly  known  to 
the  two  visitors,  "And  there  is  none  left  but  the  fawn  Ahoalau. 
Will  my  white  brother  who  has  been  sent  by  the  love  of  the 
Great  Spirit  to  pierce  the  wilderness,  take  care  of  her?" 

"Is  your  husband  dead?"  asked  Robert  Horning,  bending 
down  to  catch  the  low  tones,  much  startled  at  the  sight  before 
him. 

"The  frost  and  the  fever  laid  him  low,  his  sons  perished,  his 
heart  was  faint  within  him  for  lack  of  food  and  he  was  glad 
to  go.  I  shall  soon  follow.  Oh,  Ahoalau,  who  will  teach  her 
the  love  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the  Christ  who  came  to  save, 
as  my  mother  taught  me?" 

"  I  will  take  her,  she  shall  be  to  me  as  a  daughter,"  Robert 
Horning  made  answer,  touched  by  the  woman's  words  and 
following  the  impulse  of  his  own  kind  heart.  A  little  ex- 
planation showed  her  to  be  the  grandchild  of  the  Chief  Keneut 
and  his  wife  Uli,  who  had  accepted  the  Gospel  message  given 
them  under  the  Treaty  tree  by  William  Penn  himself.  Well 
had  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy  been  passed  down  from 
mother  to  child,  and  now  the  last  boon  the  dying  woman 
craved  had  been  given  her.  Her  child  would  have  a  Christian 
education.  By  the  light  of  a  candle,  portions  of  the  Bible 
were  read  as  the  final  change  stole  over  the  stricken  form  be- 
fore them.  With  her  child's  head  buried  on  her  breast,  the 
mother  listened,  her  eyes  growing  clear  and  her  face  full  of 
peacefulness,  to  the  words  she  loved  so  well,  and  as  the  tide 
of  life  drifted  out  her  last  utterance  was: 

"  The  Great  Spirit  will  lead  Ahoalau  as  He  has  her  forefathers. 
I  go  to  Him." 

That  night  the  wind  blew,  and  by  morning  the  level  snow 
had  been  swept  into  every  imaginable  whirl  and  convolution 
of  white  drift.  Ahoalau's  little  home  was  well  nigh  buried, 
so  that  any  entrance  therein  was  impossible. 

"  It  is  just  as  well,"  said  Van  Brunt,  from  the  tepee  in  which 
they  had  lodged,  "the  child  has  with  her  all  that  could  be 
useful,  and  now  we  must  be  off.  From  the  look  of  the  sky 
more  snow  is  coming  and  drifts  are  getting  deeper  every 
minute."  Leaving  the  Indians  cheered  and  strengthened,  and 
with  promise  of  more  help  to  come,  the  returning  team  left 
the  settlement  just  as  a  few  large  flakes  fell,  showing  white 
against  the  dark  grey  sky.  Ahoalau  curled  warm  under  the 
buffalo  robe,  mute,  but  submissive,  holding  Kitty's  cookies 
in  her  hand;  she  did  not  seem  hungry,  and  her  mournful  black 
eyes  watched  the  big  horses  plunging  through  the  snow  as 
though  she  felt  they  were  carrying  her  from  everything  she 
loved.  For  hours  they  battled  through  the  white  storm, 
stopping  at  noon  under  the  partial  shelter  of  some  snow-weight- 
ed evergreens  to  feed  the  horses  and  eat  something  themselves. 
An  hour  later  the  horses  came  to  a  dead  stand  in  front  of  a 
huge  drift  breast  high,  and  blown  into  every  possible  fantastic 
shape  and  curve. 

"I  fear  we're  going  wrong,"  said  Robert  Horning,  "the 
Block  House  should  be  in  sight,  even  through  the  snow." 


*Meaning  "Love." 
jGreat  War  Eagle. 


"And  the  horses  seem  a  bit  discouraged,  but  we  must  get 
somewhere,"  replied  Van  Brunt.  "We  can't  stay  here,  that's 
sure." 

The  horses  stood  with  heads  down,  occasionally  rubbing 
off  against  each  other's  shoulders  the  icy  fringe  that  gathered 
about  their  mouths. 

"It's  a  mercy  this  wind  is  behind  us,"  remarked  his  com- 
panion, getting  up  to  look  around  him  and  nearly  blinded  by 
flying  flakes. 

Ahoalau  rose,  too,  glancing  with  keen  eyes  about  her. 

"My  white  uncle  must  go  toward  the  south,  there  is  the 
tall  pine  beside  the  Block  House."  Then  she  curled  quietly 
down  again  in  her  nest. 

"The  child  is  right,  I  see  it  now.  Trust  an  Indian  for 
knowing  his  way  as  soon  as  he  can  crawl." 

"When  were  you  there,  Ahoalau?"  asked  Van  Brunt. 

"Ahoalau  went  many  times  last  Summer  with  the  old  basket 
maker,"  was  the  soft  reply  from  the  buffalo  robes. 

"  She  must  have  picked  up  considerable  English  at  the  same 
time,"  remarked  Robert  Horning.  "So!  Wake  up,  boys, 
we'll  soon  be  under  shelter  now;  no  wonder  you  stopped,  you 
knew  better  than  your  masters  what  was  wrong."  Hard 
work  it  was  for  the  next  hour,  but  at  the  end  of  it,  they  stopped 
with  grizzled  hair  and  eyebrows,  and  robes  covered  with  snow, 
at  the  hospitable  Block  House  where  they  received  warm 
welcome.  It  was  nearly  supper  time  the  next  evening  when 
Kitty,  eagerly  looking  out,  descried  the  big  sledge  draw  up  to 
the  door  and  a  minute  after  her  father  set  a  big,  round,  furry 
bundle  in  front  of  the  fire.  Unwinding  the  robes,  Ahoalau 
stood,  mute  as  ever,  revealed  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  Kitty 
and  her  mother.  The  child,  with  instinctive  pride,  had  clad 
herself  in  her  finest  Indian  garments.  Softly  dressed  chamois 
skin  formed  her  short  skirt  and  jacket,  while  beautifully  em- 
broidered moccasins  and  mittens  covered  the  feet  and  hands, 
small  as  those  of  the  Indian  usually  are.  Her  hair,  long,  thick, 
and  beautifully  fine,  was  braided  down  her  back,  and  she 
carried  herself  with  unconscious  pride. 

"  She's  alive,  Kitty,  my  dear!  Come,  mother,  give  us  some- 
thing hot  for  supper,  we're  nearly  perished,  and  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  everything  afterwards.  Ahoalau,  this  is  your  sister 
as  well  as  my  little  girl.  Kitty,  be  lively,  take  her  mittens 
off  and  warm  her  hands."  Ahoalau  passively  accepted  Kitty's 
attentions  and  when  supper  was  over  a  little  smile  crept  into 
the  sorrowful  eyes  of  the  small  stranger.  The  hearty  kind- 
ness shown  was  beginning  to  make  an  impression  and  when 
Kitty's  mother  tucked  the  little  girl  warmly  into  bed,  she 
touched  Hannah  Homing's  hand  to  her  forehead,  saying, 

"Ahoalau  will  love  her  white  friends,  and  will  try  to  please 
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Chalons  Maternity  to  be  Permanent. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  at  Grange-le-Comte, 
Seventh  Month  3rd,  it  was  agreed  that,  in  view  of  the  approval  of  the 
London  and  Philadelphia  Committees,  the  sum  of  500,000  francs  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  permanent  Maternity  at  Chalons.  This  amount  will 
be  granted  when  the  French  Committee  has  ready  plans  and  specifica- 
tions showing  that  they  can  produce  a  completely  equipped  plant,  ready 
for  operation,  all  expenses  included,  within  the  limits  of  their  financial 
resources. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  letter  of  Lucy  Biddle  Lewis,  dated 
Fourth  Month  10th,  gives  a  good  idea  of  this  institution: 

"We  were  taken  at  once  to  the  wards  to  see  what  we  could  before 
dark  and  it  was  delightful  to  see  what  I  had  read  and  heard  of  for  so  many 
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years.  It  is  foolish  to  try  to  describe  it  now,  as  it  is  not  different  from 
many  other  hospitals,  but  as  it  is  setting  a  new  standard  in  obstetrics  in 
France,  and  helping  so  many  mothers,  its  good  cannot  be  estimated. 
Nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  babies  have  been  born  since  the  war  began 
with  loss  of  only  three  mothers  and  an  abnormally  small  percentage  of 
babies.  One  of  the  conditions  they  have  been  combating  is  the  deserting 
of  babies.  This  is  so  common,  as  the  mother  has  only  to  announce  that 
she  does  not  want  her  child  and  the  official  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose  must  take  the  baby  over.  Naturally  the  death  rate  is  great. 
At  Chalons  only  three  mothers  have  left  their  babies,  and  those  who 
leave  the  hospital  with  babies  are  looked  after  and  encouraged  to  care 
for  them  properly.  Before  they  go  out,  they  are  taught  to  bathe  and 
feed  the  baby  and  develop  a  surprising  pride  in  doing  it  right.  The 
hospital  is  in  a  ward  of  the  poor  house  which  is  needed,  so  a  change  must 
be  made  soon.  The  plan  is  to  buy  a  site  and  build  an  up-to-date  hospital 
and  make  it  a  permanent  thing.  The  Prefect  of  the  Marne  in  which  it 
is,  is  too  poor  to  do  this,  but  will  keep  it  up  if  the  building  can  be  pre- 
sented and  every  one  wants  it;  the  Marne  has  suffered  terribly  and  has 
more  than  it  can  do  for  some  time  in  repairing  ravages,  without  doing 
even  needed  new  things.  I  wish  we  could  raise  the  money  to  leave  this 
as  a  sort  of  memorial  of  the  work  done.  A  group  of  very  intelligent 
Frenchmen  and  women  with  two  English  and  one  American  has  been 
formed  to  take  the  charge  of  it  as  a  committee,  and  a  staff  has  been  found 
to  take  it  in  care,  so  it  looks  as  if  it  would  have  a  good  chance  to  succeed 
if  it  can  be  built.  In  addition  to  the  Maternity  Hospital,  there  is  a  ward 
where  children  are  cared  for  whose  parents  were  not  able  to  have  them 
— sometimes  because  they  were  driven  from  their  homes,  sometimes 
because  they  were  in  the  war  zone  under  bombardment,  'and  he  won't 
wear  his  mask,'  one  mother  told  them.  At  one  time  a  mother  came  to 
ask  if  her  child  could  be  cared  for,  and  when  she  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  asked  if  some  others  in  the  village  could  come,  too;  they 
inquired  as  to  numbers.  'About  twenty'  she  thought,  so  they  promised 
to  send  the  evacuation  ambulance  for  them  the  next  day,  as  the  village 
was  under  steady  bombardment,  a  terrible  place  for  children;  by  the 
time  they  went  after  them,  the  news  of  it  had  spread  and  when  the  am- 
bulance returned,  instead  of  twenty  there  were  ninety-six!  They  were 
appalled,  but  took  all  in,  and  cared  for  them,  many  of  the  staff  working 
all  night,  till  they  could  get  them  placed  further  south.  Each  child  was 
labeled  and  new  clothes  given  to  it.  Now  the  parents  are  gradually 
getting  home  and  claiming  the  children,  sometimes  after  four  years' 
separation.  A  few  only  will  never  be  called  for.  Another  time  in  the 
same  way,  one  hundred  and  twenty  children  came  in  at  once.  I  wish 
you  could  hear  some  of  the  tales  told  me  by  one  who  has  been  there  al- 
most all  through  the  war.  They  had  terrible  times  under  bombardment 
and  were  driven  out  for  a  while,  having  to  carry  all  the  patients  elsewhere, 
always  with  shortage  of  most  everything  a  hospital  needs.  The  authori- 
ties were  as  helpful  as  was  possible  in  the  emergency,  but  with  little 
fire,  consequently  no  hot  water,  poor  food,  little  of  kerosene  or  candles, 
no  electric  light,  how  they  got  on,  I  do  not  see." 

E.  M.  Pye,  to  whose  leadership  the  success  of  the  Maternity  has  been 
largely  due  thus  writes  in  the  Seventh  Month  number  of  the  Friends' 
Fellowship  Papers: 

The  Future  of  a  Quaker  Out-post. — Now  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  try  to  leave  the  Maternity  Hospital  of  the  Friends'  War  Victims' 
Relief  Committee  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  our  work  in  France,  it 
may  be  of  value  to  give  some  account  of  that  side  of  the  work  that  is  not 
included  in  statistics,  but  which  has  made  itself  deeply  felt  in  the  Marne, 
and  is  the  main  reason  for  the  continuation  of  the  interest  of  Friends  in 
the  scheme. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Friends  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  professional  standing  of  their  hospital,  and  the  statistics  of  the 
940  births  have  been  pronounced  by  medical  experts  of  England,  America 
and  I'  ranee  to  show  as  good  results  as  are  obtained  in  the  best  maternity 
hospitals  of  those  countries. 

But  some  might  feel  that  this  in  itself  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  to 
have  asked  Friends  to  make  a  great  effort  to  make  it  permanent. 

Maternity  Hospitals  in  France,  even  the  very  best  of  them,  such  as 
the  Malemiti  of  Port  Royal  in  Paris,  where  the  technique  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  it  can  be,  are  places  where  only  the  physical  aspect  of  life  is 
considered,  and  in  the  worst  of  them,  physical  life  in  its  most  degraded 
aspect.  Respectable  women  of  the  countryside  prefer  to  run  the  risks 
of  child-birth  unattended  sooner  than  enter  those  doors,  and  the  un- 


married mothers  who  go  there  are  contaminated  in  an  atmosphere  where 
all  that  is  low  and  repugnant  flourishes.  Small  wonder  that  in  such  in- 
stitutions the  poor  baby,  unwanted  fruit  of  folly  or  vice,  is  abandoned  as 
quickly  as  may  be,  with  none  to  care  whether  it  lives  or  dies. 

The  Friends'  Maternite  has  been  something  of  a  revelation  to  the  French 
people,  and  very  wonderful  has  been  their  quick  recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  work.  They  have  shown  this  in  their  words  and 
in  their  many  letters.  One  of  them  returning  to  her  ruined  home  in  the 
Ardennes,  writes:  "Above  everything  else  let  me  thank  you  for  the  kind 
welcome  I  received  when  I  arrived,  and  for  letting  us  see  how  much  you 
love  us  all — we  who  are  only  foreigners,  and  who  only  come  to  you  to 
give  you  trouble  and  fatigue.  But,  please  believe  how  well  we,  too,  love 
you.  Speaking  at  least  for  myself  and  my  child  who  will  often  hear  me 
tell  how  devotedly  you  came  to  our  aid,  we  shall  feel  forever  grateful  to 
you." 

Quickly  they  have  absorbed  and  made  their  own  the  ideal  we  have 
tried  to  keep  before  us  for  the  hospital,  that  all  under  its  roof  were  united 
as  a  large  family,  each  one  ready  to  do  her  share  of  service.  One  writes 
wistfully  of  how  she  cannot  forget  the  Maternite,  and  how  at  certain 
hours  "En  pensee  je  me  reporte  parmi  vous  et  suis  de  coeur  a  la  grande 
Maison  de  Famille." 

Another  writes  simply:  "Vous  avez  remplace  ma  mere."  Many  hus- 
bands have  written  from  the  front  full  of  gratitude  not  only  for  the  care 
of  their  wives,  but  to  those  who  have  "remplace  la  famille." 

But  it  is  from  the  mothers  of  the  illegitimate  babies  that  the  most 
wonderful  response  has  come.  The  number  of  illegitimate  babies  in 
France  abandoned  by  their  mothers  is  said  to  be  from  fifty  per  cent,  to 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  number  born,  and  according  to  Dr.  Warlich, 
of  Paris,  from  fifty  per  cent,  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  these  die  in  their  first 
year.  About  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  our  total  number  of  babies  were 
illegitimate,  i.  e.,  about  235,  and  of  this  number  only  three  are  known  to 
have  been  abandoned.  The  mothers  come  to  us,  sometimes  hardened 
and  defiant,  sometimes  desperately  afraid,  not  knowing  where  to  turn. 
In  the  atmosphere  of  truth  and  affection  that  surrounds  them,  the  fear, 
defiance  and  hardness  gradually  melt  away,  and  in  being  taught  to  care 
for  the  little  helpless  creatures  of  others,  their  own  mother-love  awakes 
before  their  babies  are  born.  Again  and  again  we  have  seen  how  their 
motherhood  acts  as  a  purifying  influence  upon  their  characters.  Helped 
through  their  time  of  pain,  they  leave  us,  true  and  tender  women  with 
their  babies  in  their  arms  and  a  passionate  gratitude  in  their  hearts  to 
the  home  that  has  sheltered  them. 

They  write  constantly  for  years,  and  the  babies  are  brought  back  to 
show  us.  Several  have  married  and  have  come  again  to  have  another 
baby,  bringing  with  them  the  first.  Their  letters  are  a  testimony  to  the 
lasting  gratitude  they  feel. 

Almost  all  our  patients  have  been  Catholics,  but  there  has  never  been 
any  difficulty  on  the  score  of  our  different  form  of  faith.  They  say 
simply  "e'est  le  meme  bon  Dieu"  and  when  they  turn  to  us  in  sorrow  or 
in  suffering,  there  stands  no  barrier  between  hearts  that  seek  Him. 
Letters  too  numerous  and  too  intimate  to  quote  speak  of  prayers  they 
offer  for  the  Maternite"  and  the  workers  there,  and  who  shall  say  these 
have  not  been  answered  when  one  thinks  how  what  we  call  the  "Mission 
Providence"  has  protected  as  through  bombardments  and  evacuations 
and  all  the  troubles  of  these  days  of  war. 

Commenting  one  day  upon  the  fact  of  the  utter  absence  of  any  cruel  or 
vindictive  speech  among  them  about  the  enemy,  a  French  worker  replied, 
"They  know  too  well  the  spirit  of  the  house,  they  would  not  say  it  even 
if  they  thought  it." 

In  all  our  work  we  have  had  the  joy  of  seeing  the  international  spirit 
grow  among  the  workers.  At  first  all  English  women,  for  the  last  two- 
and-a-half  years  French  women,  and  then  Americans  all  animated  by 
the  same  spirit  of  love  and  service  have  joined  in  the  work.  At  one  mo- 
ment there  were  representatives  of  no  less  than  six  nations,  France, 
America,  Canada,  Switzerland,  Ireland,  England,  and  we  find  there  is 
no  cement  so  binding  for  international  friendships  as  service  for  a  com- 
mon cause.  Now  it  has  been  decided  that  the  work  so  badly  needed  shall 
go  on.  A  Committee  has  been  formed,  of  French  people,  together  with 
representatives  of  English  and  American  Friends,  and  soon  we  hope  that 
the  Maison  Mafernclle  de  la  Marne  will  continue  under  a  new  name,  but 
in  the  same  spirit,  the  work  of  caring  for  the  mothers  and  babies,  and  of 
teaching  aides,  American,  English  and  French  girls,  how  to  care  for  them 
in  the  best  possible  way.  It  is  to  remain  forever  International,  and  our 
great  hope  is,  that  young  Friends,  both  English  and  American,  will  be 
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willing  to  continue  to  go  there  for  periods  of  service,  and  so  help  to  keep 
alive  the  Quaker  spirit  to  which  it  owes  its  birth. 

We  may  not  preach  Quakerism,  but  we  can  live  it.  Now  is  the  mo- 
ment when  Friends  must  do  their  utmost  to  help  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers of  ignorance  between  nations,  and  while  rendering  service  to  the 
helpless  and  suffering,  they  will  bear  witness  to  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 


Shall  Friends  Intervene  in  Mexico? 

The  situation  in  Mexico  is  getting  more  serious  every  day.  The 
featuring  of  a  certain  class  of  news  in  the  daily  press  is  exciting  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  possible  that  within  a  few  months  our  country 
will  be  at  war  with  Mexico. 

Will  we  stand  back  and  do  nothing?  Can  Friends  do  something  to 
make  the  Mexicans  feel  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  all 
against  them? 

The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  asks  for  a  few  young  men 
to  volunteer  their  services  for  a  year's  work  in  Mexico.  They  will  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  Friends'  Mission  stations  already  established. 
They  will  engage  in  agricultural  and  general  welfare  work  and  thus  take 
our  message  of  good-will  to  these,  our  "neighbors." 

Write  at  once  to  the  Service  Committee,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 


Mission  to  Germany  Distributing  Food. 

Our  Mission  to  Germany  in  which  Jane  Addams,  Dr.  Hamilton  and 
Carolena  Wood  are  the  American  representatives  is  now  engaged  in  the 
distribution  of  food.  They  are  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  Elizabeth  Rotten 
and  the  German  authorities.  The  following  supplies  are  now  being 
distributed:  10  tons  of  cocoa,  17  tons  of  sugar,  35  tons  of  condensed  milk, 
40  tons  of  white  flour. 

Messages  from  Carolena  Wood  state  that  the  need  is  appalling  and  that 
there  is  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  which  prompted 
the  American  donators.  Physical  and  spiritual  depression  is  very  great 
and  further  help  is  urgently  needed. 


A  Call  to  Arms. 

That  horrible  ogre,  Militarism,  which  our  young  knight  errants  went 
forth  to  slay  across  the  seas  has  been  brought  back  home  to  be  kept  in 
luxury  at  the  public  expense.  Germany  has  succumbed  to  our  arms,  but 
we  have  succumbed  to  German  ideas. 

The  bill  for  universal  military  training,  backed  by  Secretary  Baker, 
and  the  general  staff  of  the  army  has  brought  an  issue  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  more  far-reaching  importance  than  any  other  in  American 
history.  In  the  noise  of  discussion  over  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
High  Cost  of  Living  it  has  made  its  advent  quietly,  yet  questions  of  prin- 
ciple are  involved  which  require  that  Friends  and  those  like  minded  should 
exert  themselves  to  the  very  uttermost  in  the  most  desperate  resistance 
to  its  passage. 

Three  months  training  for  all  youths  of  nineteen  is  certainly  the  mini- 
mum which  could  be  required  if  any  is  to  be  had  at  all,  but  its  compulsory 
character  involves  the  surrender  of  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  our 
fathers  won  by  their  sufferings  and  which  we  once  believed  was  the  corner- 
stone of  free  America. 

It  is  well,  however,  for  us  that  we  cannot  live  at  ease  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  that  our  generation  must  win  its  freedom  anew.  We 
cannot  but  anticipate  with  joy  a  struggle  which  shall  either  crush  us  or 
give  us  vastly  greater  spiritual  power.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  unless 
it  be  the  awful  responsibility  of  living  up  to  what  others  expect  of  us. 
If  we  fail  how  many  other  faltering  ones  will  lose  hope  and  faith.  Let  us 
pray  that  we  shall  not  be  made  a  privileged  class.  History  shows  that 
a  voice  from  an  arm  chair  is  a  whisper  compared  to  the  thunder  from  a 
prison  cell. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  emerged  from  the  past  war  renewed  in 
strength.    Conscription  will  continue  to  have  the  same  effect. 

But  what  a  disillusion  this  all  is.  The  "war  to  end  war"  has  bred  true. 
The  children  of  Mars  are  not  little  white-robed  angels  of  peace.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  they  bear  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  their  fathers. 
How  much  have  we  heard  about  that  "new  world"  of  nations  leagued  in 
one  great  brotherhood?  The  sufferings  of  our  soldiers  were  endurable 
because  they  died  that  their  children  might  not  know  the  sound  of  arms. 
And  now  when  our  victory  is  greater  than  wc  dared  to  hope  and  con- 


scription is  abolished  from  Germany  we  are  to  clamp  the  free  spirit  of 
every  boy  in  an  iron  military  mould.  For  what  purpose  is  this  peace 
army  of  half  a  million?  To  protect  us  against  broken  Germany?  Or  to 
shoot  Russians  and  Mexicans  defending  their  country  from  invasion? 

Is  this  darkness  in  which  we  stand  the  morning  twilight  of  a  new  day 
or  do  we  see  creeping  up  the  shadows  of  the  night? 

H.  H.  B. 


L'Equipe  Makes  Its  Appearance. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  in  receipt  of  Vol.  1,  No.  1  of  L'Equipe.  L'Equipe 
in  size  is  small,  but  in  ambition  and  spirit  it  is  large  and  strong.  No 
names  appear  anywhere.  It  is  our  guess  that  some  abandoned  army 
printing  press  has  been  secured  by  some  of  our  workers,  as  would  be  in- 
dicated by  the  following  paragraph: 

"L'Equipe  was  born  in  a  stable  in  that  part  used  as  an  atelier  by  the 
veterinary.  There,  in  the  humble  calm,  cradled  by  the  fragrance  of  the 
hay,  the  equine  aromas,  and  acrid  horse-hniment,  the  first  number  came 
into  being. 

"Like  any  robust,  self-respecting  infant,  L'Equipe  makes  a  small  be- 
ginning in  life,  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  increasing  and  flourishing. 

"Struck  off  by  the  Augean  Press,  L'Equipe  has  Herculean  aspirations. 
It  would  clean  things  up  with  rushing  rivulets  of  truth,  and  is  not  above 
pilfering  a  golden  apple  or  two  from  the  unsuspecting  Hesperides. 

"L'Equipe,  published  by  a  Societe  Anonyme  (you  must  imagine  the 
acute  accents  over  the  'e's')  welcomes  brief  contributions  in  prose,  verse, 
or  pen-and-ink,  which  amuse  (humorous),  tickle  the  aesthetic  palate 
(artistic),  startle  or  irritate  (true). 

"The  Societe  Anonyme  cannot  be  expected  to  feed  L'Equipe  with  the 
mental  pabulum  he  requires.  The  S.  A.  is  too  busy  setting  type,  mixing 
inks,  and  cleaning  out  hay  thrown  in  by  absent-minded  Aggies." 

We  would  quote  also  the  following  selection  entitled,  "In  Black  and 
White  " 

"Very  few  of  us  believed  all  the  stories,  fancifully  fabricated  out  of 
black  ink  and  blood,  about  German  atrocity,  any  more  than  the  dainty, 
special  whitewash  of  nobility  spread  on  our  soldiers  by  the  press.  Here 
in  France  everyone  has  experienced  a  straightening-out  of  the  facts, 
from  the  lips  of  Allied  and  American  soldiers,  from  statements  of  refugees 
and  from  what  we  have  seen  ourselves.  Far  from  a  striking  antithesis 
of  black  on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other,  we  have  found  them  both 
to  be  a  muddy  gray,  splotched  here  and  there  with  an  intense  black. 
Those  are  the  vile  colors  of  every  war." 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Representative  Meeting. — The  Representative  Meeting  met  in 
special  session  on  the  4th  inst.,  to  consider  certain  matters,  the  importance 
of  which  it  was  felt  demanded  attention  before  the  regular  Tenth  Month 
stated  meeting. 

Thirty-one  members  were  present,  and  this  in  the  midst  of  vacation 
season  was  a  good  attendance. 

The  Peace  Treaty  and  League  of  Nations  were  earnestly  discussed 
for  two  hours  or  more;  a  sub-committee  had  labored  with  these  matters 
at  frequent  intervals  during  the  past  two  months  in  an  endeavor  if  pos- 
sible, to  determine  our  duty  to  our  own  members  in  the  premises  as  well 
as  to  the  public. 

No  letter  was  approved  for  publication  at  this  time,  and  the  whole 
subject  was  submitted  to  a  committee  for  further  care. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  stated  meeting  to  consider  a 
concern  expressed  therein  as  to  the  spread  of  our  views  regarding  true 
spiritual  religion,  reported  attention,  and  were  continued  to  give  the  mat- 
ter further  care. 

The  same  committee  was  charged,  if  way  opened  for  it  to  prepare  a 
letter  to  be  addressed  to  the  colored  people  with  Avhom  the  race  problem 
is  a  serious  matter.  They  produced  one  which  was  read  and  approved 
and  directed  to  be  given  as  wide  publicity  as  possible. 

The  Committee  under  appointment  to  prepare  matter  intended  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  regard  to  penal  reforms,  presented  two  papers, 
one  entitled  "The  Problem  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquent,"  by  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Haines,  who  is  at  present  engaged  in  psychologic  research  and  advisory 
work  in  the  South,  and  second  on  "Needed  Prison  Reforms,"  by  Albert 
H.  Votaw,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society;  it  was  directed 
that  these  papers,  with  an  appropriate  foreword  should  be  published  in 
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pamphlet  form;  the  committee  was  continued  to  look  after  printing  and 
distribution. 

Senate  Bill  No.  2691,  recently  introduced  in  Congress  provides  com- 
pulsory military  training  for  all  American  youths,  making  certain  ex- 
ceptions. Conscientious  objection  to  militarism  is  not  included  in  the 
exemptions.  The  standing  committee  on  Legislation  was  requested  to 
represent  the  meeting  in  opposing  this  and  other  like  measures. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

W.  B.  H. 


Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  through  a  committee 
is  continuing  this  year  the  plan  of  last  Summer  to  have  an  appointed 
meeting  at  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  the  second  First-day  in  Seventh,  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Months.  William  Bishop  and  William  C.  Allen  were  in  at- 
tendance last  month  and  the  meeting  was  regarded  as  a  favored  occasion. 
Zebedee  Haines  had  a  prospect  of  being  present  this  month,  on  the  10th. 
The  towns-people  in  goodly  number  welcome  by  attendance  this  in- 
terest by  Friends  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the  place. 

Some  years  ago  the  meeting-house  at  Beach  Haven  was  sold,  as  meet- 
ings in  that  resort  were  no  longer  held.  Last  Summer  and  again  this 
the  number  of  Friends  has  increased  in  cottages  and  as  guests  at  the 
Engleside.  With  this  increase  there  has  been  a  new  demand  for  a  Friends' 
meeting.  This  demand  has  been  met  by  the  use  of  private  houses.  It 
is  understood  that  Robert  Engle's  cottage  has  been  regularly  used  this 
year  for  this  purpose  and  a  Friend  mentioned  in  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
meeting  what  a  satisfaction  this  opportunity  had  been.  There  are  two 
or  three  other  similar  meetings  at  New  Jersey  resorts  in  addition  to  the 
regular  meeting  at  Atlantic  City.  Three  or  more  Friends'  meetings  of  a 
voluntary  nature  are  also  held  at  mountain  resorts.  This  information 
is  not  regularly  included  in  the  answer  to  the  Queries.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  better  token  that  our  ideals  of  worship  are  cherished  and  that  there 
is  still  real  vitality  in  our  Society. 


Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting. — The  sessions  of  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  this  month  recorded  no  unusual 
action  on  their  minutes,  but  the  general  comment  in  regard  to  them  was 
that  they  were  interesting  and  satisfactory  occasions.  Sometimes  a 
challenge  of  traditional  methods  has  a  service  in  bringing  new  possibilities 
to  view.  Something  of  this  kind  occurred  when  an  elder  made  some 
observations  in  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  upon  the  incongruity 
of  very  small  groups  like  the  Preparative  Meetings  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  answering  for  themselves  the  Queries  as  to  "soundness  in  word  and 
doctrine"  and  " blamelessness  of  life."  Were  these  Queries  answered 
for  ministers  and  elders  by  the  Monthly  Meetings  there  would  at  least 
be  the  advantage  of  seeing  themselves  through  the  eyes  of  others.  No 
action  in  this  direction  was  attempted  but  the  meeting  was  made  thought- 
ful by  the  suggestion. 

In  both  meetings  visitors  from  other  Quarters  within  our  limits  and 
Rufus  King,  of  North  Carolina,  were  present.  The  meeting  for  worship 
on  Third-day  continued  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  the  joint  session 
which  opened  the  business  meeting,  Isaac  Sharpless,  George  M.  Warner 
and  J.  Henry  Scattergood  gave  the  meeting  information  as  to  the  exercise 
of  the  Representative  Meeting  in  efforts  to  speak  for  the  Society  on  the 
pending  Peace  Treaty  and  League  of  Nations.  The  political  complica- 
tions make  it  most  difficult  to  speak,  even  for  spiritual  idealism,  without 
being  misinterpreted.  The  Representative  Meeting  still  has  the  matter 
under  advisement  in  the  hands  of  an  earnest  committee. 

The  character  of  the  Fiduciary  Corporation  as  proposed  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  was  set  forth  in  a  written  communication.  The  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing has  Trust  Funds  aggregating  .$18,000  and  was  prepared  to  use  the 
proposed  Corporation  in  connection  with  these.    It  holds  no  real  estate. 

The  small  mid-week  meeting  held  for  some  time  in  the  home  of  William 
and  Susan  Pearson  at  Maiden  Creek,  has  been  discontinued  since  the 
death  of  these  Friends.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  approved  the  action  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  in  this  case.  The  first  report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  religious  labor  in  foreign  lands  noted 
possible  openings  for  teaching  among  the  Doukhobors  and  in  schools  in 
Mexico. 

In  the  men's  meeting  the  clerks  had  requested  to  be  released  and  a  new 
appointment  was  made.  Beginning  with  the  Eleventh  Month  George 
Vaux,  Jr.,  and  Walter  P.  Hutton  will  serve  the  meeting  as  clerks.  Al- 


though the  attendance  of  the  mid-summer  sessions  is  smaller  than  at 
other  times,  more  than  the  usual  number  of  men  Friends  were  present. 


Westtown  Notes. — On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  the  frame  cottage, 
standing  north  of  the  main  building  and  near  the  Emergency  Hospital, 
took  fire  from  a  defective  coal  oil  stove  and  before  anything  could  be 
done  to  arrest  the  flames,  the  whole  house  was  consumed. 

The  cottage  was  the  home  of  E.  Dean  Stanton  and  family.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  property  on  the  first  floor  was  rescued,  but  all  else 
was  lost.  The  house  was  well  insured  and  there  was  a  modest  insurance 
on  the  personal  property. 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  have  been  received  from  each 
person,  paying  for  Vol.  93. 

Hannah  E.  Sheppard,  Mary  A.  L.  Thomas,  Anna  M.  Way,  Frank  M. 
Normart,  Wm.  T.  Llewellyn,  Samuel  L.  Smedley,  Jane  M.  Snipes, 
Herman  Cope,  Margaret  J.  Scott,  Helen  M.  Outland,  J.  Adrian  Moore, 
Priscilla  H.  Hughes,  Sylvania  T.  Frame,  Zebedee  Haines,  Margaret 
Lownes,  Elizabeth  M.  Wood,  Joseph  L.  Hiller,  all  of  Pennsylvania; 
Virginia  Nicholson,  George  Bacon,  Sarah  H.  Kaighn,  Jane  D.  Engle, 
Mary  W.  Haines,  Samuel  S.  Haines,  T.  Lee  Haines,  Rebecca  Evans, 
Egbert  S.  Cary,  all  of  New  Jerssey.  J.  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  New  York; 
Anderson  M.  Barker,  North  Carolina;  James  W.  Oliver,  Arthur  Perry, 
Arthur  Perry,  Jr.,  Thomas  J.  Battey,  Seth  K.  Gifford,  Hattie  E.  Jacob, 
Daniel  C.  Maxfield,  Albert  R.  Macomber,  Sarah  J.  Swift,  Thomas  Wood, 
Edmund  T.  Buffington,  Willis  H.  White,  Mary  B.  Swan,  all  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Walter  S.  Meader,  New  Hampshire;  Francis  E.  Wheeler,  Rhode 
Island;  Lindley  P.  Bailey,  C.  R.  Patten,  Mary  P.  Doudna,  Rebecca 
W.  Hall,  Joseph  S.  Hoge,  Friends'  Boarding  School,  Dillwyn  C.  Bundy, 
Robert  Smith,  Perley  Pickett,  Wm.  J.  Blackburn,  Albert  W.  Starbuck, 
Clarkson  S.  French,  Finley  Hutton,  Elisha  B.  Steer,  Rebecca  Hodgin, 
Deborah  C.  Battey,  Thomas  Dewees,  Joseph  R.  Stratton,  Martha  H. 
Gamble,  all  of  Ohio;  Ashley  Johnson,  Sarah  Ann  Johnson,  Ada  V.  Stan- 
ton, all  of  Indiana;  George  J.  Foster,  Illinois;  Mary  Mills,  Morris  M. 
Stanley,  Thomas  E.  Stanley,  Ellis  W.  Stanley,  Lewis  B.  Stanley,  Albert 
Bedell,  Wm.  P.  Young,  James  A.  McGrew,  Almeda  Wood,  William 
Thomas,  Pearson  W.  Thomas,  Levi  Bowles,  all  of  Iowa;  Cornelius  Jansen, 
Charles  Leech,  both  of  California;  William  J.  Spencer,  Colorada;  Albert 
Pollard,  Jane  D.  Montmorency,  Joseph  G.  Pollard,  Alice  Treffey, 
Maurice  Pollard,  Joseph  H.  Clayton,  William  Hallam,  Albert  M.  Haight, 
H.  S.  Moore,  all  of  Canada. 

Remittances  received  after  Second-day  will  not  appear  in  receipts 
until  the  following  week. 


NOTICES 

Admission  to  Westtown  School. — Parents  who  are  intending  to 
enter  children  at  Westtown  this  coming  school  year  are  requested  to  make 
as  early  application  as  possible,  in  order  that  careful  plans  may  be  made 
in  regard  to  lessons,  room,  etc.  Beginning  this  Fall,  we  shall  again  be 
able  to  admit  pupils  who  are  below  High  School  age.  For  several  years 
younger  pupils  have  not  been  admitted,  except  in  special  instances,  as 
it  was  felt  that  the  methods  of  school  and  dormitory  life  adapted  to  older 
pupils  were  not  suitable  for  the  younger  children,  and  that  they  could 
not  therefore  be  given  adequate  care.  Plans  are  now  being  definitely 
made  for  remodelling  the  double  stone  house  down  the  Lane  as  a  dormi- 
tory for  younger  boys,  and  every  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  them  suita- 
ble care  and  to  surround  them  with  homelike  influences. 

George  L.  Jones,  Principal. 


The  House  Committee  of  the  Benezet  House  Association  desires  the 
donation  of  a  baby  crib.  Please  address  Mabel  B.  Hoyle,  Benezet 
House  Association,  Benezet  House,  918  Locust  Street. 

M.  B.  H.  writes:  "Our  work  at  the  Benezet  House  is  progressing  nicely. 
We  have  had  nineteen  children  in  the  Nursery  at  one  time,  which  is  our 
high  water  mark.  We  wish  very  much  that  some  of  our  young  people 
might  feel  drawn  to  this  work,  as  it  seems  to  be  so  necessary  for  us  to 
find  some  volunteer  workers,  and  it  is  very  truly  a  missionary  effort. 


Died. — Seventh  Month  10,  1919,  at  his  home,  Mooresville,  Ind.,  Eli 
Hadley,  aged  seventy-seven  years;  a  member  of  West  Union  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends. 
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Your  Vacation 
Glasses 

Let  us  make  you  an  extra 
pair.  Save  the  annoyance 
and  delay  that  results  from 
breaking  your  regular  set. 

Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 

ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front  -  Price,  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  "Phone— Filbert  2666. 

WALL  PAPERS— A«  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.    Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


BACK  LOG  CAMP 

will  be  open  as  usual  from  Seventh  Month  3rd  to 
about  Ninth  Month  15th.  If  any  of  our  friends 
desire  to  reach  us  by  motor  car  they  will  find  a  very 
satisfactory  route  via  Water  Gap,  Port  Jervis, 
Kingston  and  Albany.  From  this  point  they  will 
either  bear  to  the  east  through  Saratoga,  Glens 
Falls,  Lake  George  and  North  Creek,  or  they  will 
bear  to  the  west  through  Schenectady,  Fonda  and 
Spectator,  and  then  on  to  Indian  Lake.  The  whole 
journey  is  through  beautiful  country  and  over  roads 
mostly  excellent,  and  with  very  little  that  is  not 
good.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  our  circular  on 
the  Back  Log  Idea  to  any  one  who  will  ask  for  it. 

THOMAS  K.  BROWN, 

Indian  Lake,  N.  Y. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  foi 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron 


CONCORD  HOUSE 

CONCORDVILLE,  F»A. 

A  small  guest  house  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  Delaware 
County  hills,  to  be  opened  Eighth  Month  1st.  For 
accommodations  write  to  Marian  Pusey,  Manager,  Con- 
cord ville.  Pa. 


Have  Ybu  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaite 
52  N.  Stockton  St.. 
TREKTON,  N.  i. 


WE  WRITE  your  copy  and  print  your 
work  properly.     It  pays — you  and  us ! 
*Ask  us  to  show  you  how ! 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


State  and 
Municipal  Bonds 

YJ^E  have  an  attractive  list  of  state 
and  municipals  yielding  from 
4.35  to  5.' 


Exempt  from  all  Federal  Income  Taxes. 

Circular  listing  issues  will  be  sent  upon 
request  for  PF-238. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  51  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 
Atlantic  City— Chalfont  Block 
1225  Boardwalk 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

SPECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN    TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOSH 


"W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  0/  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Typo- 
writing,,  Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worship  is 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  Visitors  remem- 
ber the  address. 

T70R  RENT— In  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  Cottage,  5  bed- 
"     rooms,  garage,  for  Ninth  and  Tenth  Months. 

W.  Harold  Tomlinson, 

114  Yale  Avenue,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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IT  WEARS  WELL 

Rhoads 

feaikeM 


J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:  12  N. Third  St. 
NEW  YORK:     102  Beekman  St. 
CHICAGO:   322  W.  Randolph  St. 
Factory  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON,  DEL 


R.  C.  Balling"        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Sprue*  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &,  CO 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 
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THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

It  is  a  plain  statement  of  fact  that  every  treaty  of  peace 
ratified  by  a  United  States  Senate  has  been  a  sore  trial  to  our 
idealists.-  It  seems  a  very  short  time  since  we  were  hearing 
that  in  our  war  with  Spain  we  had  "freed  Cuba  and  enslaved 
the  Philippines."  The  situation  in  the  present  case  was, 
however,  different.  We  had  gone  into  the  war  on  a  written 
and  widely  proclaimed  guarantee  of  idealism.  To  find, 
therefore,  every  item  of  this  guarantee  shockingly  violated 
in  some  particular  in  the  proposed  covenant,  has  produced 
a  challenge  of  unusual  character.  Despite  the  unprecedented 
tumult  of  politics  in  which  the  whole  matter  is  involved, 
this  challenge  may  yet  be  heard.  If  it  cannot  defeat  the 
treaty  it  may  force  some  reservations  that  will  be  world-wide 
in  their  effect  for  justice. 

Conscription  brought  few  absolutists  to  the  fore  in  this 
country  like  Roger  Baldwin,  whose  declaration  was  published 
in  The  Friend.  We  cannot,  however,  doubt  that  protests 
like  his  are  sure  of  a  rich  harvest  yet.  He  voiced  a  conscious- 
ness that  in  another  emergency  will  not  be  so  nearly  voiceless. 
It  is  so  with  the  idealism  that  now  flames  into  an  appeal  for 
far  better  things  than  this  treaty  contains — says  positively 
we  will  have  none  of  its  hypocrisy  and  injustice.  If  it  does  not 
defeat  the  treaty  it  will  give  more  than  momentary  pause  to 
the  spirit  that  dominates  it.  Young  Friends  and  older  who 
are  led  out  into  this  field  of  idealism  are  giving  needed  em- 
phasis to  the  fundamentals  that  make  Christianity  real. 
They  must  not  be  discouraged  because  Friends  as  a  body 
may  not  for  the  moment  adopt  their  method.  It  is  hardly 
supposable  that  political  means  in  this  emergency  can  be 
made  even  reasonably  ideal.  Does  it  not  follow  then  that 
there  are  actually  two  fields  for  idealism?  A  clipping  taken 
from  a  newspaper  editorial  will  make  this  clear: 

"This  is  a  peace  forced  upon  the  loser,  the  terms  are  a 
victor's  terms.  It  is  accepted  in  humiliation  and  under 
duress,  and  General  Smuts  believes  the  sacrifices  involved 
to  be  intolerable.   Unless  the  terms  are  rectified  by  the  sober 


second  thought  of  the  victors  they  cannot  fail  to  leave  a  sting, 
a  resentment,  a  bitter  memory  which  would  imperil  peace  irw 
the  future  and  unduly  handicap  the  league  of  nations  upon 
which  rests  the  responsibility  for  preventing  war.  It  is  be- 
cause the  possibility  exists  of  rectifying  whatever  in  the  treaty 
does  not  stand  the  test  of  time  that  its  ratification  can  be 
supported  by  those  who  are  keenly  alive  to  its  defects. — Spring- 
field Republican,  Seventh  Month  3rd. 

"Rectification  by  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  victors"  is 
the  possibility  that  reconciles  not  a  few  Friends  to  the  desire 
and  in  some  cases  to  efforts  to  have  the  treaty  pass  the  Senate. 
The  two  points  of  view  are  not  wholly  unrelated,  if  the  two 
methods  are.  Let  Friends  be  faithful  according  to  the  com- 
pulsion of  personal  conviction. 

j  J-  H.  B. 

THE  LEAGUE  TO  ENFORCE  PEACE. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  League 
is  "too  deep  for  him  to  go  into."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
represents  a  very  common  conviction.  We  are  too  ready  to 
believe  the  whole  matter  one  for  experts. 

As  Friends  we  make  a  reservation  against  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force,  but  are  willing  for  legal  authorities  to  settle  the 
terms  of  the  League.  Our  plea  is  for  something  more  than 
this.  We  should  be  informed  on  the  merits  and  the  defects 
of  the  covenant.  Some  of  the  most  expert  lawyers  in  the  coun- 
try are  concentrating  their  intelligence  on  it.  The  public 
press  abounds  with  their  contributions.  Professor  Woolsey 
and  Professor  Charles  Seymour,  of  Yale,  in  addition  to  Pro- 
fessor Taft,  are  defenders  of  the  present  document,  at  least 
to  the  point  of  urging  ratification.  Professor  Woolsey  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  it  is  "  hopeless  to  please  everybody  at 
the  start,"  but  that  "it  arrays  the  whole  power  of  civiliza- 
tion on  the  side  of  law  and  order  and  disarmament." 

Undoubtedly  no  small  measure  of  hypocrisy  toward  the 
League  has  already  been  disclosed  in  the  special  covenant 
with  France,  undoubtedly  much  opposition  from  the  mili- 
tary party  awaits  efforts  to  establish  necessary  League  ma- 
chinery. The  proper  cultivation  of  the  principles  of  a  League 
interests  Friends.  It  makes  a  positive  outlet  for  Peace  work. 
Progress  may  be  slow,  but  it  counts. 

m  J-  H.  B. 

THE  MILITARY  BILLS. 

Whether  an  administration  military  bill  has  any  chance 
of  passing  a  hostile  Congress  is  beyond  our  power  of  prophecy. 
In  the  face  of  all  that  has  just  happened  in  the  world  some 
of  the  claims  of  that  bill  seem  preposterous.  We  feel  fearful 
that  at  an  unexpected  moment  a  Mexican  or  a  Japanese  situ- 
ation will  be  used  to  produce  a  psychology  favorable  to  stam- 
peding legislation.  The  emergency  therefore  demands  wis- 
dom, and  it  demands  alertness,  too. 

The  principle  of "  universal  service"  under  which  all  "youth" 
shall  give  the  state  something,  is  quite  incontestable.  That 
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such  service  should  be  military  for  every  youth  is  certainly 
going  to  an  extreme.  Germany  made  no  exemptions  from 
universal  service  on  conscientious  ground,  but  it  did  recog- 
nize something  besides  military  service.  Even  the  domain 
of  Forestry  had  its  place  in  their  organization. 

The  "art  of  killing,"  inseparable  from  military  training, 
cannot  be  forced  upon  all  the  youth  of  our  land.  A  political 
party  may  take  advantage  of  a  general  condition  of  moral 
paralysis  and  pass  such  an  act.  We  believe  it  would  sound 
its  death-knell  by  so  doing.  Our  call  is  for  pleading  and  pro- 
test with  Congress  to  the  last,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  this 
is  our  duty  not  only  as  Christians,  but  as  good  patriots  as 
well. 

J.  H.  B. 


RACE  RIOTS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

[This  editorial  from  the  Springfield  Republican  is  at  once 
so  informing  and  so  wholesome  that  we  make  bold  to  reprint 
it. — Eds.] 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  consider  the  deplorable  outbreak 
at  the  national  capital  apart  from  the  general  contagion  of 
violence  which  is  sweeping  the  world.  Too  little  attention  has 
been  given  in  this  country  to  the  remarkable  and  portentous 
recent  outbreaks  of  precisely  the  same  sort  in  England.  That 
is  universally  allowed  to  be  as  orderly  and  law-abiding  a 
country  as  any  in  the  world,  and  till  lately  it  has  hardly  had 
a  race  problem.  But  the  war  brought  to  its  seaport  towns  a 
considerable  colored  population,  composed  in  great  part  of 
British  subjects.  Some  of  them  married  white  women,  oth- 
ers were  accused  of  competing  with  British  labor  and  with 
surprising  rapidity  a  bitterness  of  feeling  developed,  which  in 
recent  months  led  to  a  series  of  riots  very  similar  to  those  now 
disturbing  Washington.  In  normal  times  it  would  be  hardly 
conceivable  in  England  and  extremly  improbable  on  any  such 
scale  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  in  both  cases  the  outbreaks 
must  be  judged  as  a  product  of  abnormal  times. 

They  are  not  for  that  reason  the  less  alarming,  but  rather 
the  contrary;  they  are  small,  violent  gusts  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  cyclonic  storm,  and  they  give  an  ominous  hint  of  the 
violence  of  rage  and  unreason  at  the  center.  Hatred  is 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  national  hatred,  race  hatred,  class 
hatred;  in  wide  regions  it  has  become  hysterical  in  its  fury, 
and  pogroms,  massacres  and  race  wars  break  out  senselessly 
with  no  apparent  cause.  The  case  is  made  worse  by  the  spirit 
of  utter  recklessness  which  the  war  has  engendered  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  soldiers;  it  has  accustomed  them  to  vio- 
lence, broken  the  conventional  decorum,  which  for  many 
men  is  merely  a  matter  of  habit,  and  made  a  quiet  life  irk- 
some. In  demoralized  countries  these  have  often  taken  to 
brigandage;  in  countries  where  order  prevails  they  are  apt, 
without  meaning  harm,  to  be  a  restless  and  disturbing  ele- 
ment till  they  have  been  fully  reassimilated.  If  anything 
like  a  row  is  to  be  found,  they  are  sure  to  be  on  hand;  in  New 
York  there  have  been  several  cases,  no  great  harm  fortunately 
being  done. 

But  all  these  conditions  combine  to  create  a  serious  peril, 
which  will  not  lessen  till  this  inflammable  stuff  has  been  got 
rid  of.  Just  now  the  prime  duty  of  society  is  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  the  fostering  of  good-will.  Obedience  to  the 
law  should  be  preached  and  enforced  upon  every  occasion; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  special  care  should  be  taken  to  ad- 
minister the  law  with  such  conspicuous  justice,  efficiency  and 
discretion  as  to  make  it  a  sedative  instead  of  an  irritant. 
The  American  people  have  often  shown  themselves  too  im- 
patient to  abide  by  the  processes  of  law;  in  this  critical  time 
it  is  of  paramount  importance  for  them  to  respect  the  law 
and  make  it  respected  by  others. 


"They  that  go  by  the  way  of  the  cross  must  needs  pass 
through  the  valley  of  temptation." 


FROM  THE  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  FRIENDS. 

Held  at  Fritchley,  Derbyshire,  England,  on  the  jotb  day  of 
Fourth  Month  and  ist  day  of  Fifth  Month,  iqiq,  to  the 
Meetings  of  Friends  in  America  and  elsewhere,  with  which 
we  usually  or  occasionally  correspond,  and  to  all  bearing 
our  name,  as  well  as  to  others  to  whom  this  may  come. 
{Abridged.) 

Beloved  Friends: — 

Met  as  a  General  Meeting,  we  desire  again  to  salute  you  in 
a  measure,  we  trust,  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

In  this  fellowship  there  is  no  narrowness  or  sectarianism, 
no  respect  of  persons  or  nationalities,  but  the  broad  catholicity 
of  that  infinite  love  which  reaches  out  to  all  of  every  race  and 
clime,  and  would  gather  all  into  the  heavenly  fold  of  rest  and 
peace.  "In  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh 
righteousness  is  accepted  of  Him." 

Since  we  last  met,  the  world  conflict,  which  for  more  than 
four  years  has  drenched  three  continents  with  blood,  has  in 
good  measure  subsided,  and  we  rejoice  that  the  war  cloud  to 
that  extent  has  been  mercifully  lifted,  and  that  millions  of 
war-weary  men  and  youths  have  been  permitted  to  return  to 
their  homes,  and  to  turn  again  from  the  cruel  slaughter  of 
their  fellows  to  pursue  the  arts  of  peace.    .    .  . 

Yet  amid  this  ruin  and  desolation,  the  fall  of  kingdoms  and 
of  empires,  to  the  humble  though  despised  follower  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  who  feels  there  is  nothing  worth  fighting  for 
with  carnal  weapons,  and  is  debarred  by  the  dictates  of  the 
spirit  of  his  crucified  but  risen  Lord,  from  returning  evil  for 
evil,  there  is  still  the  comforting  assurance  that  "  the  founda- 
tion of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal:  that  the  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  His." 

This  foundation,  we  know,  is  only  to  be  known  within,  for 
"that  which  is  to  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  within,"  and 
is  none  other  than  the  experience  described  by  the  apostle 
as  "Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory," — the  same  blessed  and 
spiritual  foundation  which  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles, 
and  the  redeemed  of  all  generations  have  ever  built  upon, 
agreeably  with  the  ancient  Divine  declaration,  "  Behold  I  lay 
in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious 
corner  stone,  a  sure  foundation." 

This  stone,  which  the  worldly-wise  builders  of  this  age,  as 
of  every  age,  have  so  openly  rejected,  must  be  known  by  each 
of  us  individually,  to  become  the  "headstone  of  the  corner" 
— the  ruling  principle  of  our  lives — if  we  are  to  grow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
and  witness  that  development  and  progress  referred  to  in  the 
spiritually  significant  words  of  our  old  time  query:  "Is  there 
amongst  you  any  growth  in  the  truth,  and  has  any  convince- 
ment  appeared  since  last  year?" 

"We  speak,"  said  the  apostle,  "the  wisdom  of  God  in  a 
mystery,  even  the  hidden  wisdom,  which  none  of  the  princes 
of  this  world  knew,  for  had  they  known  it,  they  would  not 
have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory."  "The  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolish- 
ness unto  him,  neither  can  he  know  them  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned." 

These  are  elementary  truths,  but  they  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  true  Christian  experience,  and  it  was  the  realization  of 
their  spiritual  significance  which  led  our  early  Friends  away 
from  the  "  Lo,  here*"  and  "Lo,  theres"  of  the  public  religious 
teachers  of  their  day,  as  being  but  broken  cisterns  which  could 
hold  no  living  water  to  satisfy  their  thirsty  souls,  and  to  look 
to  the  Lord  alone  for  help. 

"Miserable  comforters,"  George  Fox  tells  us  he  found  them 
all  to  be.  "  1  saw  professors,  priests,  and  people  were  whole 
and  at  ease  in  that  condition  which  was  my  misery,  and  they 
loved  that  which  1  would  have  been  rid  of."  "When,"  he 
says,  "  my  hopes  in  them  and  in  all  men  were  gone,  so  that  1 
had  nothing  outwardly  to  look  to  nor  could  I  tell  what  to  do, 
then,  O!  then,  1  heard  a  voice  which  said:  There  is  one,  even 
Christ  Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy  condition,  and  when  1 
heard  it  my  heart  did  leap  for  joy."    .    .  . 
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In  describing  the  message  proclaimed  and  the  doctrines 
taught  by  George  Fox  and  his  fellow  Gospel  laborers,  is  placed 
the  great  truth  to  which  we  have  alluded  as  their  fundamental 
principle  and  the  corner-stone  of  their  fabric,  their  character- 
.  istic  or  main  distinguishing  point  or  principle,  viz.:  "The  light 
of  Christ  within  as  God's  gift  for  man's  salvation." 
This,  he  says,  was  as  the  root  of  the  goodly  tree  of  doctrines 
which  grew  and  branched  out  from  it,  and  this  formed  and 
should  still  form  the  basis  of  our  distinctive  mode  of  worship, 
our  ministry  and  church  government,  and  of  the  many  and 
various  testimonies  for  the  Truth  and  against  error,  which  our 
religious  Society  in  the  past  has  felt  called  to  bear.    .    .  . 

How  faithfully  our  early  Friends  maintained  these  Chris- 
tian testimonies  and  practices,  in  face  of  violent  opposition 
from  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  which  for  a 
period  of  forty  years,  with  but  little  intermission,  seemed 
unitedly  bent  upon  their  extermination,  the  penal  laws  passed 
during  that  period  with  a  view  to  their  suppression  as  a  re- 
ligious body,  and  the  records  of  their  sufferings  from  beat- 
ings, whippings,  fines,  imprisonments  (many  to  death),  seizure 
of  goods,  confiscation  of  estates,  banishments  and  martyrdoms, 
bear  ample  testimony. 

They  endured  "as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,"  and  like 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  the  more  they  were  oppressed  the  more 
they  grew. 

That  the  Society  has  not  lived  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
purity  and  zeal  of  its  early  days,  those  years  of  persecution, 
suffering  and  reproach,  we  sorrowfully  realize. 

There  have  been  declensions  and  fallings  away;  the  blighting 
spirit  of  the  world  has  entered  in,  and  the  unwearied  enemy  of 
souls  has  striven  to  sow  discord  amongst  brethren,  and  to 
separate  those  who  should  have  been  as  chief  friends.  But 
a  proving  time  has  come  upon  us  without  our  seeking  it,  and 
almost  without  our  knowing  it.  The  flood  of  enmity  which 
the  arch  enemy  of  mankind  has  let  loose  upon  the  world  has 
been  as  a  purge  bringing  home  to  us  the  searching  words  of 
Moses  to  his  backsliding  people,  "Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side? 
Let  him  come  unto  me,"  and  it  has  been  an  unspeakable  com- 
fort to  us  that  our  young  men  have  so  unflinchingly  responded 
to  the  call,  willingly  bearing  the  reproach  of  Christ,  going 
out  to  Him  without  the  camp,  for  their  testimony  to  the 
peaceable  nature  of  His  kingdom. 

And  now  that  through  the  efforts  made  by  Friends  and 
many  others,  the  prison  doors  for  some  of  them  have  been 
opened — and  for  those  left  behind,  cannot  long  remain  closed 
— it  has  been  a  further  comfort  to  realize  that  their  sufferings 
have  had  a  purifying  and  strengthening  effect,  and  that  the 
fire  through  which  they  have  passed,  though  weakening  to 
the  physical  powers,  has  not  left  even  its  smell  upon  the 
spiritual  garment.  May  it  prove  indeed  a  blessed  and  fruit- 
ful preparation  for  service  in  that  great  world  field,  white 
already  to  harvest,  concerning  which  the  Saviour  said  to  His 
chosen  disciples  formerly,  "The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous, 
but  the  laborers  are  few.  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
that  He  will  send  forth  laborers  into  His  harvest." 
We  hope  and  believe  that  a  day  of  greater  enlargement 
draws  near:  that  there  will  be  a  fresh  turning  from  the  barren 
mountains  of  empty  profession  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
spiritual  house;  and  from  the  husks  which  supply  no  spiritual 
nourishment  to  the  living  bread  in  the  Father's  house,  of 
which  there  is  enough  for  all  and  to  spare. 

Under  the  old  dispensation,  the  Psalmist  declared,  "Thou 
hast  given  a  banner  to  them  that  fear  thee,  that  it  may  be 
displayed  because  of  the  Truth."  Let  us  be  faithful,  let  the 
banner  of  our  ancient  faith  be  afresh  unfolded  to  the  nations 
by  individual  faithfulness  and  we  may  yet  witness  the  fulfil- 
ment to  us  of  the  prophetic  vision,  "Who  are  these  that  fly 
as  a  cloud  and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows?"  and  the  church 
may  again  rise  in  living  power  and  primitive  purity  and  zeal, 
"clear  as  the  sun,  fair  as  the  moon,  and  to  the  unfaithful, 
terrible  as  an  army  with  banners." 

Beloved  Friends,  suffer  the  word  of  exhortation.  We  have 
been  called  unto  liberty,  but  "let  us  not  use  our  liberty  for 


an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  by  love  serve  one  another." 
Whereunto  we  have  already  attained,  let  us  walk  by  the  same 
rule,  let  us  mind  the  same  thing.  Let  us  faithfully  uphold  a 
living  testimony  to  all  those  Divine  truths  that  have  been 
revealed  to  us  as  a  people,  not  lowering,  even  in  condescension 
to  the  weakness  and  inexperience  of  those  who  may  be  looking 
for  a  spiritual  home  amongst  us,  the  standard  of  true  spiritual 
worship  free  from  the  observance  of  outward  rites  and  cere- 
monies and  of  a  living,  baptizing  Gospel  ministry,  ministering 
freely  in  the  ability  which  God  giveth,  and  knowing  when  to 
speak  and  when  to  be  silent. 

Types  and  shadows  permitted  and  prescribed  under  the 
law  were  fulfilled  and  ended  in  and  by  Christ  the  substance, 
of  whom  the  Father  said,  "This  is  My  beloved  Son,  hear  Him." 
May  the  response  from  each  of  our  hearts,  older  and  younger, 
be,  "Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth." 

Thus  shall  we  know  a  being  grafted  into  the  true  vine  and 
be  enabled  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  thereof,  one  of  the  principal 
of  which  will  be  a  closer  drawing  together  in  love,  so  that  a 
more  visible  testimony  may  be  borne  that  we  are  indeed  Christ's 
disciples,  who  was  Himself  the  great  manifestation  of  God's 
love  to  the  world,  and  whose  last  prayer  for  His  disciples  and 
for  them  also  which  should  believe  on  Him  through  their 
word,  was  "That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou  Father  art  in 
Me  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  may  be  one  in  Us." 

This  is  the  one  hope  of  the  world  and  the  only  sure  remedy 
for  all  its  disorders,  as  one  of  the  early  Friends,  when  nearing 
his  end,  declared:  "The  pure  and  simple  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity professed  and  held  by  Friends,  and  the  consequences 
emanating  therefrom,  are  the  leaves  of  that  living  tree  which 
is  Christ,  our  one  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  are  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations." 

With  the  salutation  of  love,  we  remain  your  friends. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  General  Meeting 
aforesaid, 

Edward  Watkins,  Clerk. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  SEEKERS.* 

In  the  unhappy  and  distracted  state  of  the  world  just  now, 
there  are  probably  more  men  and  women  than  at  any  other 
time  who  are  seeking  for  light  on  their  way,  who  are  disturbed 
and  uneasy,  and  who  cannot  accept  the  answers  commonly 
given  to  the  questions  they  put  to  themselves.  To  all  who 
are  seekers,  we  who  publish  the  following  statement  wish  to 
say  that  we  are  seekers,  too,  that  we  do  not  profess  to  have 
found  a  complete  system  of  belief,  nor  an  answer  to  all  ques- 
tions; but  we  wish  to  put  before  you  what  we  have  experienced 
and  what  our  experience  has  led  us  to  understand  of  the  nature 
of  God  in  His  ways  towards  men. 

In  our  life  as  a  religious  Society  we  have  found  it  true  that 
the  spirit  of  man  can  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  can  thereby  learn  of  God.  We  have  found  that 
this  contact  can  exist  between  any  human  being  and  God,  and 
this  has  led  us  to  recognize  that  in  every  man  and  woman  there 
is  that  which  is  Divine,  that  which  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
Divine  nature,  so  that  the  Spirit  of  God  outside  us  can  speak 
to  the  Spirit  of  God  within  us.  This  which  is  of  God  within 
us  has  sometimes  been  called  "the  Seed,"  because  this  term 
reminds  us  that  wonderful  growths  can  come  from  the  tiniest 
germs  of  life.  The  Seed  may  lie  dormant  for  long  and  yet 
be  ready  to  respond  to  warmth  and  light.  It  is  in  us  all 
with  no  discrimination  as  to  sex,  or  intellect,  or  race. 

The  Spirit  of  God  in  man  has  also  been  likened  to  an  "  Inner 
Light;"  it  enlightens  man's  reason,  and  shows  him  the  better 
way  in  life;  it  does  not  require  great  intellect,  but  is  best  un- 
derstood by  those  who  are  keenly  desirous  of  following  the 
right  path.  Everyone  realizes  that  from  early  childhood  we 
are  conscious  of  something  which  leads  us  to  make  certain 
decisions,  often  against  inclination  and  habit,  and  that,  if 
these  promptings  are  listened  to,  even  in  trivial  matters,  the 
child  growing  up  into  manhood  finds  his  character  strengthened 
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and  his  usefulness  increased;  and  so  it  comes  about  that  by 
quietly  attending  to  this  inner  guidance  he  is  lifted,  as  it  were, 
above  circumstances,  and  can  become  aware  of  the  workings 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  This,  we  believe,  describes  the  begin- 
nings of  the  growth  of  "the  Seed"  and  the  leading  of  "the 
Inner  Light." 

As  we  act  on  the  Light  given  us,  we  find  a  change  taking 
place.  We  find  that  we  can  draw  on  the  force  of  the  Divine 
nature  for  our  own  lives.  The  elements  of  our  life  come  to- 
gether in  a  new  order.  We  have  not  exactly  lost  our  old 
selves,  with  our  passions  and  emotions  and  yearnings;  but  these 
forces  instead  of  being  at  war  with  life  have  become  controlled 
by  something  deeper.  We  see  that  God  and  human  nature 
are  not  separate  from  one  another,  but  intimate.  We  do  not 
think  so  much  of  the  bad  in  others  as  of  the  good;  we  see  and 
recognize  the  Spirit  of  God  in  every  man;  it  becomes  to  us  an 
actual  experience  and  not  a  mere  theory.  We  come  to  under- 
stand that  every  one  of  us  is  needed  as  a  personality  through 
whom  God's  life  fulfils  itself  in  the  world.  Thus  in  finding 
the  true  self  of  another,  we  find  God. 

Spirit  has  an  inherent  power  which  renders  it  impervious  to 
force,  either  of  the  sword  or  of  the  law;  it  can  neither  be  killed 
by  force,  nor  can  it  live  by  it.  If  the  Seed  of  life  is  to  grow 
in  us,  it  must  have  warmth  and  light,  which  is  love;  it  does  not 
develop  by  compulsion.  Nor  can  God's  Spirit  grow  and  spread 
in  the  world  by  anything  less  tender  and  powerful.  Thus  we 
have  come  to  look  on  methods  of  coercion  and  violence  as 
defeating  the  ideals  for  which  they  are  used.  It  is  our  ex- 
perience of  direct  touch  with  the  Spirit  and  its  quickening 
power  which  makes  us  believe  in  the  potency  of  spiritual 
agencies  for  winning  the  battles  of  mankind.  We  have  seen 
men  and  women  lifted  on  the  strength  of  the  indwelling  Spirit 
to  work  wonders,  altogether  beyond  their  mortal  powers. 
Human  life  is  sacred,  because  it  is  part  of  the  Divine  life,  and 
the  Divine  life  is  hurt  by  hatreds,  by  the  exploitation  of  other 
lives,  by  the  selfishness  which  cuts  us  off  from  other  lives  and 
makes  us  content  with  our  private  happiness,  by  our  ac- 
quiescence in  social  and  international  conditions  of  life  which 
rob  our  fellow-men  of  their  chance  of  right  living.  "  He  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?"* 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing,  that  a  man  who  has  experienced 
the  sense  of  contact  with  the  Spirit,  will  not  only  wish  to  listen 
for  himself  to  what  God  may  say,  and  in  the  secret  of  his  own 
soul  speak  with  God,  but  he  will  become  conscious  that  fel- 
lowship with  other  human  beings,  especially  if  they  be  seekers 
like  himself,  will  strengthen  and  deepen  the  sense  of  commun- 
ion. Thus  we  are  led  to  meet  together;  in  the  silence  of  our 
meeting  one  of  us  may  be  impelled  to  speak  of  what  he  has 
learned  of  God,  and  another  may  be  drawn  to  pray  aloud  for 
strength  and  guidance.  In  the  silent  worship  dormant  eyes 
and  ears  may  be  opened  to  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  life 
under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  We  are  drawn  to  our  meeting 
not  only  to  seek  the  Divine  help  in  our  temporal  affairs,  but 
because  we  feel  that  our  spiritual  life  requires  us  to  spend  this 
privileged  time  in  trying  to  realize  the  Divine  Presence,  in 
communion  with  everyone  there.  We  have  been  conscious 
again  and  again  of  the  heightened  power  which  comes  into  us 
from  spiritual  fellowship  with  one  another.  Experience  has 
led  us  to  maintain  our  method  of  worship  as  the  essence  of 
our  life,  and  not  to  adopt  the  arrangement  of  "service"  used 
in  other  religious  bodies.  We  find  that  our  method  helps 
each  of  us  to  realize  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  in 
our  united  communion  with  God. 

Desiring  thus  to  learn  of  the  nature  and  the  will  of  God,  we 
shall  turn  continually  to  the  revelation  made  by  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  inexhaustible  source  of  light  and  healing  and  hope. 
The  teachings  of  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the  promptings  of 
His  living  Spirit  are  one.  Both  express  God  through  the  most 
vital  of  all  channels  of  expression — the  channel  of  personality. 
So  the  Gospels  become  to  us  a  living  record  of  the  human  life 


*1  John  iv:  20. 


of  God  seen  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  we  find  in  Him  the  supreme 
revelation  of  the  Father.  We  find  also  that  God  has  spoken 
in  all  the  ages  through  men  of  faith;  we  draw  help  for  the 
growth  of  spiritual  life  from  other  parts  of  the  Bible  and  from 
the  witness  to  truth  of  the  spiritual  leaders  of  humanity,  and  . 
we  feel  ourselves,  in  our  seeking  to-day,  one  with  the  great 
comradeship  of  fellow-seekers  after  truth.  But  worship  is 
more  than  drawing  near  to  God  and  to  one  another  in  our 
common  sharing  of  God's  presence;  it  is  sterile  without  service. 
It  must  send  us  with  a  new  face  into  the  strife  without,  the 
clash  of  class  and  sex  and  race  and  State.  It  must  send  us  to 
service  with  the  spirit  of  fellowship  which  sees  all  men  as  the 
children  of  one  Father.  We  are  aware  that  we  have  not  been 
the  messengers  that  we  ought  to  have  been;  but  we  know  that 
if  our  knowledge  of  God  is  true  and  our  worship  sincere,  we 
shall  go  into  the  heart  of  the  difficulties  of  humanity  resolved 
to  help. — Reprinted  from  The  Friend  (London)  of  Second  of  Fifth 
Month. 


TELL  ME,  YE  WINGED  WINDS. 

Charles  Mackay. 

Tell  me,  ye  winged  winds, 

That  round  my  pathway  roar, 
Do  ye  not  know  some  spot 

Where  mortals  weep  no  more? 
Some  lone  and  pleasant  dell, 

Some  valley  in  the  west, 
Where,  free  from  toil  and  pain, 

The  weary  soul  may  rest? 
The  loud  wind  dwindled  to  a  whisper  low, 
And  sighed  for  pity  as  it  answered,  "No." 

Tell  me,  thou  mighty  deep, 

Whose  billows  round  me  play, 
Knowest  thou  some  favored  spot, 

Some  island  far  away, 
Where  weary  man  may  find 

The  bliss  for  which  he  sighs, 
Where  sorrow  never  lives, 
And  friendship  never  dies? 
The  loud  waves,  rolling  in  perpetual  flow, 
Stopped  for  a  while  and  sighed  to  answer,  "No." 

And  thou,  serenest  moon, 

That,  with  such  lovely  face, 
Dost  look  upon  the  earth 

Asleep  in  night's  embrace; 
Tell  me,  in  all  thy  round 

Hast  thou  not  seen  some  spot 
Where  miserable  man 

May  find  a  happier  lot? 
Behind  a  cloud  the  moon  withdrew  in  woe, 
And  a  voice,  sweet  but  sad,  responded,  "No." 

Tell  me,  my  secret  soul, 

Oh!  tell  me,  Hope  and  Faith, 
Is  there  no  resting  place 

From  sorrow,  sin  and  death? 
Is  there  no  happy  spot 

Where  mortals  may  be  blest, 
Where  grief  may  find  a  balm, 

And  weariness  a  rest? 
Faith,  Hope  and  Love,  best  boons  to  mortals  given, 
Waved  their  bright  wings,  and  whispered,  "Yes,  in  Heaven." 


The  Master  once  said  of  His  disciples  and  of  mankind,  "  For 
their  sakes  1  sanctify  myself."  Fathers  and  mothers  well  may 
say,  "For  my  children's  sake  I  live  as  1  would  have  them  live, 
near  to  Christ  and  daily  showing  His  spirit."  Such  a  motto 
in  the  home,  not  placarded  on  the  walls,  but  written  in  the 
heart  and  followed  in  deed,  will  build  the  church  in  the  house. 
—Charles  Francis  Carter. 
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PEACE  EDUCATION. 

["The  possible  value  of  publishing  extracts  from  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Commissions  issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Peace 
Conference  of  all  Friends,  in  successive  numbers  of  The 
Friend,"  is  suggested  to  us  by  Lydia  Cox,  of  San  Jose,  Calif., 
just  as  we  had  it  under  consideration.  The  following  ex- 
tract, reprinted  by  The  Friend  [London]  from  the  Times 
Educational  Supplement,  makes  it  most  clear  what  this  "  possi- 
ble value"  might  be.  Does  it  not  put  upon  all  Friends  a 
great  responsibility  to  do  their  utmost  to  get  established 
everywhere  systems  of  Peace  Education  that  will  produce 
"the  mood  that  makes  for  peace?" 

The  caption  above  and  the  quotation  from  the  Times  will 
be  repeated  week  by  week.  It  is  hoped  to  include  some  re- 
views of  peace  books,  as  well  as  the  extracts  from  the  Reports. 
— Eds.] 

Peace  is  signed,  but  will  the  world  now  seek  peace  and  ensue 
it?  Shall  we  seriously  try  to  discover  what  are  the  moods  and  what 
the  teaching  that  make  for  war?  This  in  the  long  run  is  more 
important  than  disarmament  even:  for  behind  the  weapons  are 
the  individual  human  beings  who  consent  to  use  them;  and  this 
consent  of  theirs  is  often  given  because  they  are  swept  by  certain 
moods,  because  their  minds  are  infested  by  certain  fallacies.  The 
Germans  even  could  have  prevented  their  Government  from  mak- 
ing war  if  they  had  all  been  resolved  against  it;  but  they  were 
not.  The  mood  that  makes  for  war  had  been  taught  them  so  that 
it  became  permanent  and  dominant;  and  now,  after  a  career 
of  conquest,  they  are  where  they  are.  We  in  England  are  not 
taught  deliberately  any  mood  that  makes  for  war;  but  the  world 
needs  more  than  this  absence  of  poison;  it  needs  everywhere  a 
deliberate  teaching  of  the  mood  that  makes  for  peace,  and  a  care- 
ful inquiry  into  the  fundamental  fallacies  that  underlie  the  war- 
like mood.  At  present  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  ordinary  English 
schoolboy  is  on  his  guard  against  these  fallacies.  We  who  are 
grown  up  have  learned  to  hate  war;  but  can  we  teach  a  reasoned 
hatred  of  it  to  our  children — can  we  prevent  them  from  starting 
again  in  the  old  way  of  rivalries  and  resentments  that  lead  to  war 
when  its  horrors  are  forgotten!  That  we  and  every  civilised 
nation  must  do  if  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  more  than  a  good 
resolution  of  the  devil  when  sick. — Times  Educational  Supple- 
ment. 

L 

The  general  caption  under  which  these  studies  appear  is 
"The  Peace  Testimony  of  the  Society  of  Friends."  No.  i 
treats  "The  Fundamental  Basis"  in  seven  sections,  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Ultimate  Basis,"  "Conscience,"  "The  Wrath  of 
God,"  "Forgiveness  and  Repentance,"  "Objections  to  our 
Peace  Testimony,"  "War  from  the  Point  of  View  of  Natural 
Science,"  and  "The  Material  and  the  Spiritual  Planes." 

The  "intuitive  form"  of  the  testimony  is  expressed  in  the 
1650  and  1660  declarations  of  George  Fox,  followed  by  two 
pages  of  very  clear  exposition.  This  is  translated  "  into  terms 
of  belief  and  into  modern  phraseology"  under  these  three 
sub-heads  (a)  the  belief  in  the  universal  light  of  Christ;  (b) 
the  actual  results  of  following  the  light  in  life  and  conduct; 
and  (c)  the  aim  of  mankind  which  Christianity  exists  to 
achieve.    Under  each  of  these  we  make  brief  quotations: 

(a)  .  "Can  anyone  who  is  truly  sensitive  to  the  Spirit  of 
God  working  in  Him,  kill  another  man  in  whom  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  spirit  is  also  working?  If  the  answer  is  No, 
he  will  not  therefore  do  nothing.  He  has  found  the  common 
ground  to  both  parties,  and  that  ground  the  highest  upon 
which  an  understanding  and  friendship  may  be  built — namely, 
the  common  light  and  inspiration  of  God.  Thus  the  belief 
in  the  Inward  Light  not  only  forbids  war,  but  opens  up  the 
true  way  of  peace." 

(b)  .  "Any  suggestion  that  coercion  or  injurious  violence 
may  have  to  be  exercised  upon  men  in  order  to  make  them 
amenable  to  love  is  a  suggestion  that  love  itself  is  weak  and 
unable  to  win  men.  But  this  cannot  be  so  if  God  is  love. 
Moreover,  it  is  denied  by  the  final  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ.    For  He  refused  to  take  the  methods  of  war  and  co- 


ercion which  His  countrymen  expected  the  Messiah  to  take, 
and  took  instead  the  way  of  love,  even  to  the  last  extreme  of 
non-resistance. 

To  believe,  then,  that  warfare  and  coercion  are  necessary 
to  open  the  way  to  love  is  to  believe  that  the  methods  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  mistaken;  in  other  words,  that  God  was  not  really 
incarnate  in  Him." 

(c).  "We  belong  to  God  and  to  one  another.  It  must 
therefore  be  the  aim  of  the  Christian  not  merely  to  work  for 
unity  and  human  brotherhood  as  a  far-off  goal,  but  to 
demonstrate  it  now  as  a  fact — indeed,  as  the  fundamental 
reality  of  human  society.  If  one  is  fully  convinced  of  this 
unity,  and  really  regards  all  men  as  brothers,  not  only  will 
one  be  unable  to  countenance  the  practice  of  war,  but  one  will 
be  inwardly  impelled  to  live  a  life  of  unselfish  service  which 
will  in  truth  go  far  to  remove  the  occasion  of  all  wars." 

The  section  with  the  title  "Conscience"  is  brief.  It  re- 
states the  position  enforced  by  Dymond  and  other  moralists. 
The  following  is  a  characteristic  passage:  "Although  conscience 
is  of  necessity  a  partial  interpretation  of  the  Light  Within, 
since  a  perfect  apprehension  of  that  light  is  granted  to  few, 
if  any,  upon  this  earth,  it  does  not  follow  that  its  claims  are 
not  absolute.  Conscience  demands  that  we  shall  follow 
the  light  as  we  see  it,  and  though  we  admit  that  our  interpre- 
tation may  be  incomplete,  yet  to  refuse  to  follow  it  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  is  to  be  false  to  the  highest  we  have  seen." 

The  bearing  of  the  "  Wrath  of  God,"  the  subject  of  section 
III,  upon  our  peace  testimony,  may  be  fairly  indicated  by  this 
Expression  of  the  Divine  attitude  to  man  in  his  wrong-doing  is 
found  for  the  Christian  in  Christ's  passion  on  the  Cross.  If 
ever  wrong  called  for  punishment  surely  this  did;  yet  Christ's 
prayer  goes  up — 'Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do,'  and  surely  the  prayer  was  not  in  vain," 

Failure  rightly  to  understand,  "  Forgiveness  and  Repent- 
ance" (iv)  accounts  for  the  slow  progress  in  the  world  of  ideals 
of  peace.  Law  and  Gospel  seem  in  many  particulars  to-day  as 
strangely  in  contrast  as  they  were  when  our  Lord  drew  the 
picture.  This  is  the  way  it  is  put  in  Section  IV:  "God's 
attitude,  then,  is  always  forgiving;  nay,  more,  it  is  a  passion 
of  love.  Some  Christians,  in  strange  oblivion  of  the  genius 
of  Christianity,  claim  a  right  to  postpone  forgiveness  until 
after  the  offender's  repentance.  But  the  challenge  of  their 
religion  recurs  in  another  form.  Do  they  acknowledge  a 
bounden  duty  (not  to  say  a  cherished  liberty)  to  maintain 
meanwhile  a  passion  of  love  to  the  offender?  If  not,  they 
are,  in  all  literalness,  'fallen  from  grace.'  That  is,  from  the 
forgiving  spirit.  ... 

Examined  in  this  light,  our  penal  system,  even  at  its  best, 
is  seen  to  be  an  utterly  different  thing.  In  spite  of  much 
effort  to  humanize  and  reform  it,  it  is  far  from  showing  the 
true  essentials  of  remedial  punishment;  and  it  is  singularly 
futile  as  a  means  of  curing  criminals.  And  the  justification 
of  war  as  punishment  is  equally  fallacious;  for  in  it  the  most 
essential  conditions  of  the  successful  use  of  punishment — 
real  love  and  sympathy — are  almost  wholly  lacking." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  the  oneness  of  mankind  is  such  that  the  individual  can 
only  be  perfected  "when  all  mankind  alike  is  perfected." 

.  .  .  no  garden  city  can  be  perfect  while  slums  exist 
in  the  neighboring  town;  there  will  be  no  truly  Christian 
nation  while  darkness  and  oppression  are  suffered  to  con- 
tinue in  other  nations.  For  the  saint  has  not  fulfilled  his 
duty  while  he  is  neglecting  his  brother's  need;  the  garden 
city  does  not  really  express  the  ideal  human  life  if  its  mem- 
bers are  satisfied  with  their  own  corporate  happiness,  heed- 
less of  others'  misery. — Effie  Ryle,  in  The  Friend  (London]. 


Martin  Luther  said:  "I  see  that  which  the  blessed 
Augustine  saw  not,  and  those  that  come  after  me  will  see 
that  which  I  see  not." 
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WESTTOWN  WELFARE  CAMPAIGN. 

Incidentally  this  is,  at  the  moment,  a  campaign  for  1250,000. 
Behind  these  desired  dollars,  however,  there  is  a  deep-rooted 
concern  for  the  best  welfare  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  School. 
Under  the  general  caption  above,  it  is  proposed  to  include 
matter,  from  week  to  week,  having  a  bearing  upon  the  re- 
lation of  dollars  to  welfare  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
School.  The  contributions  in  the  first  instance  will  be  from 
individuals,  but  later  a  special  publicity  committee  may  speak 
authoritatively  for  the  cause. — [Eds.] 

The  Case  Stated. 

A  member  of  the  Westtown  Committee,  Walter  T.  Moore, 
has  made  an  explicit  statement  of  the  present  need  as  follows : — 

In  the  history  of  every  successful  institution,  there  are 
recurring  seasons  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  replenish  its 
financial  resources  with  which  to  meet  new  obligations  and 
adequately  to  provide  for  the  near  future. 

In  the  process  of  growth,  there  is  a  time  to  assimilate  and 
conserve  the  material  as  well  as  spiritual  resources  at  our 
command.  There  is  also  a  time  to  move  onward  and  upward 
with  a  unity  of  interest  and  a  singleness  of  heart  if  we  are  to 
fulfill  the  purpose  of  our  existence. 

Such  we  believe  is  the  situation  which  confronts  Westtown 
School  to-day.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  most  important 
undertaking  under  the  care  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
and  one  that  is  calculated  to  expand  its  sphere  of  usefulness 
in  proportion  as  we  give  it  right  guidance  and  support. 

The  Centennial  Memorial  Fund  of  $  100,000  was  raised  in 
1900,  and  the  Teachers'  Fund  of  $50,000  in  19 10.  Surely  it 
devolves  upon  us  of  this  day  to  continue  the  work  with  the 
same  zeal  and  devotion  as  marked  the  efforts  of  our  predeces- 
sors. The  Committee  in  charge  of  the  School  after  a  prolonged 
and  patient  study  of  the  subject  has  adopted  a  comprehensive 
plan  which  is  intended  to  cover  the  pressing  needs  for  the  next 
few  years.  It  involves  a  capital  expenditure  of  about  $250,000; 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  payment  of 
increased  salaries  of  teachers  and  a  smaller  portion  to  certain 
physical  improvements  such  as  converting  the  double  stone 
house  in  the  lane  into  a  dormitory  for  small  boys.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  these  physical  improvements  are  to  be  under- 
taken only  as  they  are  approved  by  the  General  Committee 
and  as  the  funds  are  available. 

This  movement  therefore  is  designed  chiefly  to  provide 
more  adequately  for  the  teachers  and  at  the  same  time  such 
additional  facilities  as  will  furnish  a  reasonable  standard  of 
wholesome  living  for  the  entire  family  and  promote  good 
discipline  among  the  pupils.  In  response  to  the  General 
Committee's  invitation,  the  Alumni  Association  has  generous- 
ly consented  to  join  in  the  service  of  raising  the  required  fund. 

With  this  brief  recital,  the  two  Bodies  are  now  preparing  to 
submit  a  joint  appeal  for  contributions  to  the  fund  of  $250,000. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  quest  may  not  take  the  form  of  a 
drive  so  called,  but  rather  that  it  may  elicit  a  spontaneous  and 
willing  response  from  a  wide  circle  of  Friends,  younger  as 
well  as  older,  and  in  small  amounts  as  well  as  large. 

The  Committee  and  Alumni  approach  this  undertaking  with 
a  confident  belief  in  its  virtue  and  success — realizing  through 
it  all  that  "unless  the  Lord  build  the  city  they  labor  in  vain 
who  build  it." 


Education  and  Wealth. 
Probably  no  educational  illustration  has  been  so  frequently 
used  the  past  twenty-five  years  as  that  of  Mark  Hopkins  and 
the  log.  The  statement  that  the  highest  type  of  school  train- 
ing is  represented  by  a  log  with  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end 
and  an  eager  student  on  the  other  is  attributed  to  President 
Garfield.  The  suggestion,  often  somewhat  veiled  and  vague, 
is  that  buildings,  equipment,  endowment,  all  pale  in  education 
before  inspired  and  inspiring  personality.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mark  Hopkins,  in  his  thirty-six  years  as  president  of 
Will  iams  College,  was  anything  but  veiled  and  vague.  He 


made  his  principles  and  policies  so  clear  that  he  had  no  fear 
of  misunderstanding  even  though  he  expressed  himself  in 
paradoxes.  So  he  is  remembered  in  educational  circles  as 
the  author  of  the  statement,  "  The  college  that  is  best  is  that 
in  which  there  is  the  least  government."  This  was  at  once 
recognized  by  those  that  knew  his  administration  as  meaning 
that  the  personal  influence  of  the  teaching  staff  in  any  institu- 
tion of  education  is  the  chief  factor  in  government.  It  is 
the  perennial  question  of  good  teachers  and  unveiled  it  de- 
mands, and  demands  in  imperative  tones,  adequate  income 
with  which  to  pay  good  teachers.  The  best  men  and  women, 
in  teaching,  as  in  every  profession,  are  attracted  by  something 
better  than  money.  Money,  however,  represents  the  side  of 
stern  necessity.  Starved  teachers,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
use  hyperbole,  times  without  number,  have  given  heroic 
service.  They  have  had  bare  necessities  perhaps  and  they 
have  been  too  absorbed  to  be  dissatisfied.  But  they  require 
books,  some  travel  for  knowledge  of  men,  some  leisure  for 
recuperation.  Were  they  wise  in  worldly  wisdom  they  would 
think  in  terms  of  the  future.  Should  they  not  have  more 
than  a  pittance  for  old  age? 

So  our  familiar  incident  of  Mark  Hopkins  and  his  log  be- 
comes a  plain  formula  for  good  teachers  and  for  the  resources 
to  command  good  teachers.  Does  the  unknown  X  in  the  formula 
lend  itself  to  a  ready  solution?  Can  we  say  confidently  how 
much  resources  should  be  in  hand  for  the  proper  maintenance 
of  a  staff  of  twenty-five  teachers?  The  method  of  solving 
equations  "  by  comparison  "  may  at  least  guide  us  to  a  solution. 

As  Trust  Funds  are  generally  estimated  it  will  require 
$25,000  to  produce  an  income  of  $1,000  a  year.  If  we  mul- 
tiply the  $25,000  by  twenty-five,  we  get  $625,000  as  a  needed 
capital  if  a  staff  as  proposed  is  to  have  an  average  salary  of 
$1,000  a  year.  This  surely  is  thinking  in  very  modest  terms. 
Westtown  has  little  more  than  half  that  sum  dedicated  to 
teachers'  salaries.  The  attempted  addition  is  surely  small 
enough  if  we  have  proper  regard  to  the  multiple  in  the  case. 
We  are  sometimes  appalled  at  large  figures  because  our  think- 
ing is  unit  thinking. 

J.  H.  B. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


The  Treaty  Tree. 

(Concluded  from  page  79) 

Ahoalau — A  Story  of  the  Second  Treaty  Tree. — Little 
Ahoalau,  the  Indian  maiden  adopted  by  the  Horning  family, 
grew  up  in  great  happiness  with  Kitty,  who  shared  all  her 
pleasures  with  her  little  foster  sister.  Ahoalau  eagerly  ac- 
cepted all  the  knowledge  that  was  offered  her,  and  especially 
was  she  interested  in  learning  about  the  Treaty  between  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  her  own  people,  the  story  she  had  hitherto 
known  only  by  word  of  mouth  tradition,  and  she  wanted 
much  to  see  the  flourishing  scion  of  that  famous  tree. 

In  1800  a  nurse  to  the  Cooper  family  of  Camden  crossed 
to  Philadelphia  and  visited  the  Treaty  Elm,  which  still  stood 
near  Shackamaxon  Street,  amid  the  whir  and  din  of  the  many 
factories  there.  She  cut  a  slip  from  the  tree  and  carried  it 
home.  It  was  planted  by  Richard  Cooper  who  then  resided 
in  the  Cooper  mansion  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
square  at  the  foot  of  the  street  bearing  his  family  name. 
Here  the  elm  grew  and  flourished. 

"  Is  it  far  to  Camden?  Could  an  Indian  girl  get  there,  do 
you  think?"  was  Ahoalau's  oft-repeated  query,  and  one  Spring 
her  longing  desire  was  gratified,  she  stood  at  last  under  the 
drooping  branches  of  the  young  Treaty  elm  for  whose  parent 
she  had  ever  felt  such  profound  reverence.  Kind  Friend  Cooper 
had  invited  the  two  young  girls  to  spend  a  week  with  her. 

"Ahoalau  has  on  one  of  her  Indian  attacks,"  remarked 
Kitty,  laughingly,  looking  out  of  the  window  at  her  friend  as 
she  sat  on  a  little  bench  beneath  the  tall  young  elm  tree. 

"An  attack,  my  dear?"  said  Friend  Cooper,  leaving  her 
rocking  chair,  where  she  sat  knitting  before  a  little  spider- 
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legged  stove  singing  cheerily  over  its  red  hickory  coals,  and 
coming  to  Kitty's  side,  "Oughtn't  something  to  be  done  for 
her?  Is  she  subject  to  them?  Is  it  a  cold?  She  might  have 
some  hot  boneset  tea."    Kitty  laughed  merrily. 

"  No,  indeed,  dear  Friend  Cooper,  she  has  them  very  often, 
and  I  think  the  attacks  are  warm  ones,  for  she  sits  out  under 
the  trees  and  her  eyes  seem  to  be  looking  far,  oh,  ever  so  far, 
away.  She  used  to  wrap  herself  in  her  blanket  and  sit  under 
the  pines  for  hours  together,  and  lately  she  has  been  saying 
she  wanted  to  go  back  to  her  people  as  a  missionary." 

"She  could  not  do  a  better  thing,"  said  the  old  lady  warmly, 
looking  kindly  at  the  maiden  under  the  tree.  Her  shawl  had 
fallen  back  from  her  head,  showing  the  heavy  silk  black  hair, 
and  with  one  slender  hand  supporting  her  chin,  she  was  look- 
ing, as  Kitty  had  said,  "very  far  away."  The  restlessness  of 
Spring  was  in  the  air;  daffodils,  cowslips  and  violets  were  al- 
ready springing  in  that  sheltered  garden;  hyacinths  filled  the 
windows  of  Friend  Cooper's  large  old-fashioned  parlor.  The 
Elm,  soft  in  the  early  green  of  its  young  leaves,  waved  above 
the  listening  girl,  whispering  to  her  of  trackless  forests  where 
her  people  roamed,  ignorant  and  regardless  of  the  news  that 
she  felt  she  could  bring  them,  and  that  William  Penn  in  days 
of  old  had  come  so  far  to  tell.  Could  she  not  do  as  much  for 
those  of  her  own  blood?  An  irrepressible  longing  to  be  with 
them  came  over  her,  why  should  she  stay?  The  sun  went 
down  as  she  sat  there,  a  robin  from  the  topmost  twig  of  the 
elm  tree  gave  forth  his  clear  evening  whistle,  sending  it  up  to 
the  pale  Spring  sky  where  a  few  stars  began  to  show;  and 
Kitty  called  her  in. 

"Ahoalau,  come  back,  come  back,  you've  been  away  long 
enough,  tea  is  ready  and  the  cakes  are  hot."  Ahoalau  smiled, 
picked  up  her  shawl  and  came  quietly  in  to  partake  of  Friend 
Cooper's  bountifully  furnished  tea  table. 

Kitty  returned  to  her  home  near  the  Susquehanna,  but 
Ahoalau  remained  all  Summer  with  her  kind  old  friend.  Her 
favorite  seat  was  under  the  elm,  and  the  tree  drooped  its 
branches  about  her  as  though  it  felt  some  strange  affinity  for 
the  slender  maiden.  The  wind  murmured  through  the  leaves 
and  Ahoalau  thought  it  said,"  Go  back  to  your  people,  Ahoalau, 
go  back  and  tell  them  the  wonderful  tidings  of  great  joy 
your  forefathers  received  under  my  parent  elm.  They  are 
forgetful  and  will  return  to  the  old  traditions  if  no  one  goes 
to  teach  them.  Go  back,  go  back."  The  passing  breeze  died 
away  and  Ahoalau  leaning  her  head  against  the  tree,  looked 
lovingly  up  into  the  cool  green  shade  above  her.  Birds  flitted 
about  the  boughs,  golden  brown  bees  droned  by  to  bury  them- 
selves in  the  long  white  fragrant  corollas  of  the  day-lily,  a 
humming  bird  poised  on  invisible  wing,  or  darted  among  the 
little  scarlet  tubes  of  the  coral  honeysuckle,  locusts  sounded 
their  sudden  prolonged  call,  suggestive  of  coming  heat,  every- 
thing spoke  of  ease  and  quiet,  which  she  knew  she  must  soon 
leave,  yet  she  was  glad. 

All  through  the  Summer  her  plan  became  clearer,  and  when 
Autumn  cast  its  rich  glow  over  the  land,  when  the  golden-rod 
and  the  aster  were  in  bloom,  and  wild  ducks  in  long  irregular 
lines  like  loosened  cords,  were  passing  southward,  the  early 
yellowing  leaves  of  the  elm  dropped  for  the  last  time  on  Ahoa- 
lau's  head,  for  a  kind  old  missionary  had  offered  to  take  her 
to  the  west,  whither  her  tribes  had  departed,  and  she  was 
ready  to  go.  Her  friends,  while  regretting  her  loss,  did  not 
withhold  their  hearty  approval,  but  gave  her  loving  help,  for 
they  saw  how  she  longed  to  follow  her  people.  She  left  from 
the  old  Cooper  mansion  and  no  one  disturbed  her  last  interview 
with  the  tree  whose  history  had  been  so  large  a  part  of  her 
inspiration. 

"  Farewell,  oh,  farewell,  Ahoalau  goes  to  fulfil  the  covenant 
made  so  long  ago  between  our  fathers  and  that  some  have  now 
forgotten.  May  the  Great  Spirit  and  his  beloved  Son  go 
with  her  and  cover  her  message  with  quick  blessing,"  and  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  the  gently  stirring  leaves  made  answer, 
"The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee,  the  Lord  make  his  face 
to  shine  upon  thee  and  be  gracious  unto  thee.  The  Lord  lift  up 
his  countenance  upon  thee  and  give  thee  peace." — L.  C.  W. 
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Transport  Department. 
"On  Top  of  the  Job." 

"I  spent  all  yesterday  afternoon  and  evening  running  around  in  a 
Ford.  We  had  a  big  hunt  for  more  40  c.  m.  gauge  track  curves  to  make 
two  more  turn-tables.  One  at  Chatel  Chierry  and  one  at  Grand  Pr6.  In 
our  search  we  went  over  a  road  so  badly  shelled  that  we  had  to  run  through 
lots  of  shell  holes.  We  even  started  to  ascend  Vanquos  Hill,  which  is 
said  to  be  lowered  a  hundred  feet  by  shell  fire.  The  pretty  town  on  top, 
of  course,  is  stoneless.  It  was  there  that  the  Americans  by  a  counter 
attack  around  the  hill  managed  to  drive  back  the  Germans  after  the  French 
had  tried  to  go  over  for  months.  We  drove  on  to  Chatel  and  Grand  Pre 
to  look  over  the  railroad  and  arrange  for  the  turn-table.  To-day  we 
sent  seven  boys  with  a  truck  and  Ford  to  get  the  track  and  needed 
materials  for  the  first  turn-table.  I  may  get  out  on  a  motorcycle  and 
look  up  some  material  for  the  next. 

"We  had  an  interesting  time  at  Grand  Pre  after  a  very  good  supper, 
walking  around  the  town  which  is  horribly  destroyed  by  American  shell- 
fire,  being  held  for  a  long  time  by  Germans.  We  selected  a  site  for  the 
next  large  equipe  or  perhaps  Unit  headquarters. 

"This  evening  we  have  had  a  meeting  of  the  Transport.  We  surely 
are  keeping  on  top  of  the  job,  but  we  need  more  men  all  the  time.  I  see 
no  chance  of  the  Mission  closing  by  Fall  as  some  hope.  We  must  push 
on  fast  and  do  our  bit  in  every  town  so  that  the  men,  women  and  children 
can  be  housed  this  Winter.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  land  would  never  have 
been  sowed  if  the  Agricultural  Department  had  not  gotten  the  seed  to 
the  people.  We  hauled  tons  and  tons  of  seeds  for  miles  into  the  Ardennes 
over  roads  that  we  often  had  to  repair  as  we  went.  We  seem  to  be  the 
only  organization  that  is  ready  to  handle  the  need  right  now  for  we  are 
stronger  than  ever  before.  I  wish  you  could  cast  a  glance  across  the 
destruction  and  see  sixty  or  seventy-five  red  tile  roofs  over  satisfied  and 
comfortable  families  as  at  Nieuville.  When  we  sent  the  first  two  boys 
there,  there  was  not  a  soul  about,  now  there  are  over  250  and  a  nice  school 
is  started  for  the  kids.  It  is  the  work  of  only  three  months  and  a  dozen 
men.  A  house  a  day  is  slow  work  in  these  equipes.  One  morning  the 
boys  challenged  us  at  Grange  to  baseball  for  Seventh-day,  but  they  just 
built  a  whole  house  in  the  morning  before  running  over  to  beat  us  at  the 
old  sport.    So  it  goes — it  is  wonderful! 

"I  wish  some  of  you  could  have  been  at  Wray  Hoffman's  and  Ruth 
McCollins'  wedding.  It  was  held  on  the  top  of  the  beautiful  Clermont 
Hill.  As  it  happened  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  wedding  company 
filing  down  the  wonderful  avenue  of  pines  which  runs  for  two  hundred 
yards  along  the  crest  of  the  hill.  All  was  quiet  except  the  occasional 
chatter  of  the  French  who  came  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Out  of  sight 
under  the  shade  of  the  huge  trees  the  four  slowly  turned  and  walked  on 
into  the  silent  meeting.  Although  I  have  looked  at  Clermont  Hill  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  Ardennes  I  never  before  climbed  clear  to  the  top 
to  look  at  the  chapel  and  destroyed  chateau  with  their  well-layed  gardens 
and  trees.  Can  you  imagine  Friends  meeting  and  wedding  here  from 
this  lookout  that  has  been  used  by  Pershing  and  other  great  generals. 
The  afternoon  was  perfect  and  the  view  wonderful." 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  of  Richard  M.  Balderston. 


Extracts  From  a  Letter  From  Warren  O.  Mendenhall. 
"At  Chaltancourt  about  one-eighth  of  the  buildings  were  standing; 
at  Evres  all  that  was  standing  was  a  church  tower,  but  when  we  got  to 
Arocout  there  was  not  a  wall  standing.  Everything  was  mowed  to  the 
ground.  It  just  looked  like  a  town  dump;  you  could  never  tell  there 
was  a  town  there.  There  is  no  sign  of  life  in  the  towns  whatever,  not 
even  of  rats.  The  towns  are  simply  nothing.  Every  once  in  awhile 
you  find  what  used  to  be  a  town  watering  place  or  fountain,  and  see  the 
water  trickling  away  amidst  such  surroundings  as  if  nothing  had  ever 
happened.  Then  you  begin  to  dream  and  wonder  what  kind  of  a  little 
village  it  was  before  the  war.  A  feeling  of  loneliness  and  sadness  comes 
over  me  when  I  think  of  them,  a  feeling  which  becomes  almost  a  passion. 
After  you  see  these  little  European  villages  so  happy  and  contented  and 
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peaceful  when  left  alone,  the  awfulness  of  the  destruction  of  them  fully 
strikes  you. 

"If  anybody  asks  what  the  war  covered  territory  is  like  tell  them  it  is 
the  biggest  quantity  of  absolute  nothing  I  ever  saw.  In  Western  Kansas, 
I  thought  I  was  a  hundred  miles  from  nowhere,  but  when  I  was  in  that 
territory  it  seemed  ten  thousand  miles  from  nowhere.  Then  when  you 
know  that  I  was  in  some  of  the  tamest  looking  country — that  there  are 
places  where  dead  bodies  (bones  rather)  are  still  to  be  seen,  you  realize 
the  awfulness  of  war." 


Extracts  From  the  Letters  of  Josiah  Marvel. 

"Our  work  is  coming  along  very  well.  I  don't  know  when  I  have  had 
such  a  thrill  of  happiness  as  when  we  drove  into  Nieuville.  As  we  looked 
down  into  the  little  village  in  the  valley,  destruction  and  desolation  were 
every  place,  except  along  a  street  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  where  there 
stood  thirty-two  of  our  little  houses,  red  tile  roofs  shining  in  the  Spring 
sunlight.    It  was  beautiful. 

"The  peasants  have  no  tools  and  they  can't  buy  any  because  there 
simply  aren't  any.  Ours  are  all  from  America  with  a  few  from  England. 
What  can  one  man  do  in  such  a  situation?  If  our  fellows  can  give  them 
half  a  start  by  patching  up  their  roofs  with  our  supplies  and  putting 
in  a  temporary  fourth  wall  in  one  of  the  rooms  which  is  otherwise  intact, 
they  have  done  something  worth  while.  We  can  build  a  lean-to  for  his 
chickens,  horse  and  pig,  then  the  man  has  gotten  the  most  difficult  part 
over.  He  can  bring  his  family  back  and  with  his  horse  he  can  get  his 
garden  started  and  soon  they  will  be  independent  again." 


Sheep  for  Refugees. 

"Some  of  the  English  girls  are  raising  chickens  in  incubators.  Sumner 
Mills  is  in  Paris  to-day  on  his  way  south  to  bring  back  500  sheep  which 
we  will  sell  to  the  refugees  at  a  very  low  price.  This  will  be  a  wonderful 
chance  to  buy  them  without  being  robbed  by  speculators,  and  then  the 
problem  of  transportation  is  almost  impossible  to  the  farmers,  but  the 
Mission  is  able  to  get  them  shipped  fairly  easily. 

"I  visited  a  village  where  they  have  what  is  called  a  'co-operative 
store.'  It  was  the  only  store  for  miles  around,  and  you  can  imagine 
what  it  means  to  those  women  to  have  it.  When  the  refugees  evacuated 
they  went  in  such  a  hurry  that  they  took  nothing  with  them.  They 
simply  piled  into  their  wagons  and  left.  Now  that  they  can  come  back 
they  can't  bring  any  furniture,  because  they  have  to  fill  up  their  wagon 
with  straw  and  hay  for  their  horses,  as  there  is  none  in  the  war  zone. 
When  they  arrive  and  find  a  co-operative  store  started  and  find  they  can 
buy  brooms  and  all  kinds  of  household  supplies,  seeds,  dishes,  beds  and 
chairs,  horse  troughs,  pins  and  thread — well,  it  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world." 


Contributions  received  during  week  ending  Eighth  Month  9,  1919: 


Five  Years'  Meeting  $1,163.66 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  Damascus   59.15 

Other  Yearly  Meetings   1,239.00 

Mcnnonites   3,000.00 

Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief    20.00 

Individuals   544.05 


$6,025.86 

♦Including  $38.00  contributed  for  India  and  $234.05  contributed  for  Ger- 
many. 


Contributions  of  Clothing  Received  During  the  Week  Ending 
Eighth  Month  9,  1919: 
Twenty-two  boxes,  6  of  these  from  Mennonites. 


A  Dying  Nation. — Friends'  Representative  in  Germany  and  Austria 
report  a  most  pitiable  condition,  especially  among  the  children.  In 
Austria  there  is  real  doubt  as  to  whether  the  next  generation  can  be 
saved.  The  children  there  arc  almost  without  exception  diseased,  stunted 
in  growth  and  a  large  proportion  arc  tubercular.  This  tuberculosis 
is  in  children  who  have  suffered  from  malnutrition,  it  usually  takes  the 
form  of  bone  and  joint  disease  and  threatens  to  make  Vienna  a  city 
peopled  by  cripples. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  recently,  Lloyd  George  told  a  story 
of  two  English  officers  who  had  thrown  a  biscuit  to  a  hungry  child  in 


Vienna,  and  thereby  brought  down  upon  themselves  such  a  crowd  of 
starving  children  "clawing  for  food"  that  "with  difficulty  these  two 
British  soldiers  escaped  with  their  lives! " 

Dr.  Hilda  Clark  of  the  Friends'  Mission  writes  from  Vienna  that  "The 
appalling  rise  in  the  death  rate  and  fall  in  the  birth  rate  threaten  to  re- 
move the  Vienna  problem  by  wiping  out  the  population." 

This  is  the  message  sent  by  Dr.  Ferriere,  of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross,  who 
was  in  Vienna  at  the  time  a  consignment  arrived  from  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  England.  "The  political  and  moral  effect  of  knowing  that 
their  former  enemies  had  sent  them  food  is  enormous.    .    .    .  The 

PEOPLE  ARE  STARVING  MORALLY  AND  ONE  CANNOT  REALIZE  WHAT  YOUR 
WORK  MEANS  TO  THEM.     .     .  ." 

Friends  everywhere  are  urged  to  live  up  to  their  professed  principles 
and  to  express  the  practical  character  of  their  Christianity  by  sending 
further  contributions  for  relief  work  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  following  report  was  sent  to  the  Civil  Liberties  Bureau  by  friends 
who  visited  the  conscientious  objectors  now  in  Alcatraz  Prison  Disci- 
plinary Barracks,  some  of  whom  recently  had  been  transferred  from  Fort 
Leavenworth.    (None  of  them  are  Friends.) 

"All  of  the  men  transferred  are  working  but  Phillip  Grosser,  who  de- 
cided to  take  the  absolutist  position.  For  this  he  was  placed  in  the  hole 
for  a  period  of  fourteen  days  and  is  now  out  for  fourteen  days  and  will, 
when  this  period  has  elapsed,  go  back  into  the  hole  unless  we  can  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  authorities.  He  came  up  considerably  weakened 
and  is  now  in  the  hospital.  Four  days  in  this  hole  killed  the  Hefer  Broth- 
ers. 

The  hole  is  absolutely  dark.  A  man  cannot  see  his  hand  in  front  of  his 
face.  There  was  a  small  window,  which  is  now  boarded  up.  The  walls 
are  damp  and  cold,  as  the  cell  is  underground  on  a  small  island.  The 
men  say  that  the  rats  are  as  big  as  cats,  though  this  may  be  due  to  the 
condition  approaching  insanity  to  which  these  men  are  brought.  There 
are  no  toilet  facilities,  but  they  are  allowed  to  bring  up  a  pail  once  a  day. 
The  men  confined  in  this  dungeon  are  allowed  eighteen  ounces  of  bread 
each  day — nothing  more. 

Once  every  morning  they  are  brought  upstairs  for  a  few  minutes. 

Besides  those  recently  sent  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  there  are  some 
C.  O.'s  already  at  Alcatraz.  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  are  or  how 
they  are  faring.  But  I  know  of  four,  Moody,  Wagner  (discharge  arrived 
about  six  days  ago,  but  he  is  still  held),  Henderson  and  Dart.  All  of  these, 
with  the  exception  of  Dart,  are  religious  objectors.  Excepting  Moody, 
these  boys  refused  to  work.  They  were  kept  in  the  dungeon  fourteen 
days  at  a  stretch  with  eighteen  ounces  of  bread  apiece  each  day.  Dart 
endured  two  such  fourteen-day  periods  and  now  has  pleurisy,  which,  it 
is  believed,  will  develop  into  pneumonia  if  he  is  put  in  the  dungeon 
for  a  third  period.  When  the  fourteen-day  periods  had  elapsed  they  were 
all  brought  up  and  made  to  walk  on  a  windy  cliff  path  eight  hours  a  day 
while  a  guard  walks  behind  them  with  a  gun  and  bayonet.  They  have 
no  coats,  only  working  suits.  The  wind  is  very  cold  as  the  island  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  has  a  seaward  side  and  the  boys  are 
made  to  walk  on  the  side  where  the  wind  blows  hardest.  Seventeen  were 
transferred  from  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Outside  communications,  letters  of  inquiry  to  officials,  newspaper 
remarks  provide  the  greatest  safety  for  the  boys.  Colonel  Gerrard  is 
Commandant  at  Alcatraz. 


The  Dentist  Heard  From. 

Dr.  John  Dorland,  of  Pasadena,  California,  one  of  the  Mission  dentists, 
writes  as  follows  to  his  home  meeting: 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of  recent  date.  There  is  a  satis- 
faction in  knowing  that  the  folks  at  home  and  the  home  church  are 
thinking  of  and  praying  for  us  who  still  remain  on  the  Quaker  front  in 
France. 

Grange  has  passed  through  several  stages  of  construction  since  I 
came  here  last  Spring.  Now  the  warm  bright  days  are  here,  one  can  look 
back  on  the  contrast  of  snow  and  rain  and  wading  around  through  seas 
of  mud,  in  top  boots.  My  first  sleeping  quarters  were  in  a  kind  of  attic 
chamber  above  the  rooms  of  a  French  family.  The  scampering  of  rats 
across  the  floor  at  night  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  and  chocolate  and 
soap  were  gnawed  into  frequently  by  our  unwelcome  visitors.  The  cats 
about  the  place  were  legion,  but  seemed  to  be  held  in  contempt  by  the 
rats. 

My  present  room  has  half  curtains  on  the  windows,  linoleum  mats  on 
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the  floor,  pillow  for  the  bed,  with  sheets  that  came  originally  from  the 
surgical  ward  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Hospital.  This  by  way  of  contrast. 
These  barracks  were  originally  the  quarters  of  U.  S.  Army  Officers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend  on  my  door,  a  Chaplain  once  made  his  humble 
abiding  place  there. 

My  first  dental  office  was  in  a  room  where  stores  of  seeds  had  been 
kept.  These  were  moved  into  the  tool-room  next  door.  Unfortunately 
the  one  window  faced  a  large  munition  dump,  and  was  periodically  brok- 
en by  the  concussion  when  shells  were  exploded.  The  pasting  of  strips 
of  paper  across  the  glass  kept  it  from  falling  around.  The  greater  part  of 
the  American  munitions  left  after  the  war  were  destroyed  in  this  way. 
For  a  while  every  day  at  eleven  a.  m.  and  five-thirty  p.  m.  we  were  treated 
to  deafening  blasts  from  this  dump. 

The  dining-room  when  I  first  came  was  in  the  main  building.  Two 
rooms  were  always  over-crowded,  and  late-comers  often  got  nothing 
to  eat.  We  now  have  a  special  building  for  our  meals,  sixteen  tables  seat- 
ing eight  people  at  each  table. 

Our  chain  of  co-operative  stores  has  its  head  office  here,  housed  in  a 
portable  bungalow,  with  a  French  bookkeeper  in  the  office,  as  all  the  books 
are  kept  in  French.  The  plan  is,  I  believe,  eventually  to  turn  these 
stores  over  to  the  French. 

My  work  takes  me  away  from  Grange  the  first  three  days  of  the  week, 
when  I  visit  our  equipes  and  do  work  for  the  refugees.  I  have  a  portable 
outfit  that  packs  away  in  a  weather-beaten  Ford.  Often  the  setting  up 
of  this  outfit  in  some  hut  causes  considerable  comment  from  the  resident 
spectators,  who  never  saw  a  dentist  before.  The  most  enthusiastic 
tooth  puller  would  become  satiated,  if  he  did  much  work  for  the  refugees, 
as  their  mouths  are  truly  awful.  Odd  things  happen  to  us  frequently, 
for  example,  after  filling  a  tooth  for  an  elderly  lady  at  Bar-le-Duc,  she 
was  so  pleased  she  tried  to  embrace  me,  failing  in  this  she  grasped  me 
by  both  hands,  and  danced  a  kind  of  an  Indian  war  dance  around  me, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  all  present.  It  was  at  this  time  in  the  same 
town  that  we  were  asked  the  loan  of  our  car,  to  take  a  lady  to  the  sta- 
tion, who  had  lost  her  wooden  leg  during  the  hasty  evacuation  of  her 
village  before  the  German  advance.  Our  Mission  was  going  to  procure 
her  a  new  wooden  leg. 

At  Easter,  and  during  week-end  trips,  I  have  been  to  Strasbourg, 
Nancy,  Verdun,  Rheims  and  other  small  places.  Our  dental  work  now 
takes  us  as  far  north  as  Mouzon,  which  was  in  German  hands  during  the 
whole  war.  The  villages  and  country  in  this  area  are  in  good  shape,  as 
the  Germans  destroyed  practically  nothing,  though  they  burnt  part  of 
Mouzon  when  they  were  obliged  to  get  out  after  the  armistice  was  signed. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  souvenir  mad.  Some  of  the  boys'  rooms  at 
Grange  look  like  miniature  armories.  It  is  best  always  to  take  one's 
camera  along,  to  be  sure  and  not  miss  a  good  thing. 

Friends  have  done  and  are  still  doing  a  great  work  in  France;  but  we 
have  been  so  closely  connected  with  the  Red  Cross  that  the  larger  and 
more  powerful  organization  has  swallowed  up  the  smaller.  We  have  a 
Sabbath  School  at  Grange  First-day  mornings,  which  was  started  by  the 
Mennonites,  and  the  Conservative  type  of  Friends'  meeting  in  the 
evening.  Christian  Endeavor  meetings  have  been  started  at  Nieuville 
and  Aubreville. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Abington  Quarterly  Meeting. — Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  was 
held  at  Germantown,  Eighth  Month  7,  1919,  at  3.30  p.  m.  The  silence 
was  broken  by  an  earnest  prayer  that  the  bread  of  life  might  be  broken 
among  us,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  spiritually  to  each  individual: 

"Break  thou  the  bread  of  life 
Dear  Lord  to  me, 
As  thou  didst  break  the  loaves 
Beside  the  sea. 

Beyond  the  sacred  page 

I  seek  thee,  Lord; 
My  spirit  pants  for  thee, 

O,  living  word. 

y 

Bless  Thou  the  truth,  dear  Lord, 

To  me — to  me, 
As  Thou  didst  bless  the  bread, 

By  Galilee. 


Then  shall  all  bondage  cease, 

All  fetters  fall, 
And  I  shall  know  my  peace, 

My  all  in  all." 

We  were  urged  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Father  who  has  made  us  fit 
to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  Light.  In  Acts  xiii :  32-33 
we  read:  "We  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings,  how  that  the  promise  which 
was  made  unto  the  fathers,  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their 
children  in  that  He  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again;  as  it  is  also  written  in  the 
second  psalm,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."  The 
concern  was  voiced  that  our  Friends'  meetings  might  witness  the  saving 
of  souls  through  faith  in  our  Heavenly  Father.  We  can  help  to  bring  this 
about  by  exercising  a  shepherding  spirit  and  remembering  the  power  of 
intercessory  prayer. 

Another  Friend  repeated  the  texts,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world."  "I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will 
come  to  you." 

Near  the  close  of  the  meeting  our  thoughts  were  brought  back  to  the 
opening  concern,  and  the  breaking  of  bread  was  enlarged  upon,  the  speakr 
er  closing  his  remarks  with  the  quotation,  "Creed  is  not  religion,  ortho- 
doxy is  not  religion,  attendance  at  church  is  not  religion.  Religion  is 
the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  directing  and  controlling  conduct." 

In  the  business  meeting,  which  opened  in  joint  session,  we  first  listened 
to  a  letter  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  Committee  on  Christian  Labor  in 
Foreign  Lands,  and  a  verbal  report  regarding  Japan;  this  latter  brought 
out  the  great  need  for  missionaries  to  work  among  the  young  men  stu- 
dents. One  Friend  expressed  the  wish  that  two  or  four  Friends  might 
feel  called  to  visit  and  thus  strengthen  our  mission  workers  in  Japan.  In 
compliance  with  the  request  that  each  Quarterly  Meeting  appoint  one 
Friend  to  work  with  the  Yearly  Meeting  Committee,  we  appointed  Anna 
Rhoads  Evans. 

Next  we  listened  to  an  interesting  report  about  The  Arch  Street  Cen- 
ter; this  was  followed  by  a  verbal  report  by  George  Warner  regarding 
the  various  sessions  and  extra  sessions  which  the  Representative  Meeting 
has  held  in  an  effort  to  reach  some  acceptable  stand  regarding  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  separate  session  the  answers  from  the  several  Monthly  Meetings 
to  the  first  four  queries  were  read  and  the  summary  answers  adopted. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  supper  was  served,  and  we  trust  that 
the  social  mingling  of  the  members  from  the  several  Monthly  Meetings 
proved  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

S.  W.  H. 


An  interesting  Literary  Prize  Competition  is  announced,  dealing  with 
"The  Second  Period  of  Quakerism,"  by  Wm.  C.  Braithwaite,  the  bank- 
er-lawyer of  Banbury.  It  is  suggested  that  the  essays  should  bring  out 
practical  lessons  of  the  book  on  the  element  of  adventure  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  to-day. 

In  one  of  his  last  works,  Dr.  John  Oman  writes,  "The  Divine  order  is 
always  ready  to  break  into  the  world  when  men  are  ready  to  let  it  break 
into  their  hearts,"  and  if  some  of  these  essayists  can  speed  this  much-to- 
be-desired  process,  we  all  shall  be  profoundly  thankful.  Those  desiring 
to  enter  for  the  competition  should  write  for  particulars  to  E.  E.  Taylor, 
Bannisdale,  Malton,  Yorks,  England. 


Alfred  C.  Garrett  as  the  ad  interim  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Conference  on  Organic  Union  has  put  the  following  announcement 
into  our  hands.  A  Conference  on  Organic  Union,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  Evangelical  Churches,  gathered  in  Philadelphia  in  Twelfth 
Month,  1918,  at  the  invitation  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Responsive  to  the  request  of  this  Conference,  a  considerable  number 
of  communions  acting  through  their  Executive  Committees,  Commis- 
sions on  Unity,  etc.,  have  appointed  members  of  an  Ad  Interim  Committee 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  forward  the  inquiry  initiated  by  the 
Conference. 

The  immediate  duty  with  which  the  undersigned  are  entrusted  as 
members  of  that  Committee,  is  that  of  inviting  the  various  national 
Church  bodies  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  Council  on  Organic  Union  to  be 
held  late  in  1919  or  early  in  1920.  Arrangements  for  extending  this 
invitation  have  been  made. 

In  addition,  we  are  asked  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  such 
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Council,  when  it  shall  assemble,  a  plan  or  plans  of  organic  union.  Upon 
this  task  we  have  made  a  beginning  and  expect  to  be  able  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  delegates  the  results  of  our  study  some  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  date  which  may  be  set  for  the  meeting  of  the  Council. 

In  undertaking  the  duties  described,  we  are  full  of  confidence  and  hope. 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  large  degree  of  spiritual  unity  already  attained 
by  the  Evangelical  Communions  of  America  and  expressed  in  manifold 
forms  of  fellowship  and  co-operative  action  is  ready  for  still  more  distinct 
and  outstanding  expression. 

We  believe  that  the  same  fidelity  to  conscientious  conviction  out  of 
which  our  division  sprang,  now  summons  us  under  changed  conditions 
and  the  steady  movement  toward  a  common  mind  to  seek  to  overcome 
whatever  of  aloofness  still  remains  and  to  enter  a  new  era  of  united  love 
and  service. 

It  is  our  earnest  conviction  that  we  have  no  need  nor  right  to  postpone 
that  era.  Vast  tasks,  patent  to  all  eyes,  are  impossible  to  our  unorganized 
resources.  A  world  broken  and  bewildered  waits  for  the  clear  call  and 
potent  ministry  of  a  united  Church.  Multitudes  of  true-hearted  men  and 
women,  now  disheartened  by  divided  counsels  and  frequent  defeats,  will 
find  hope  and  power  in  a  movement  toward  unity. 

While  we  find  the  call  to  unity  in  our  shortcomings,  we  find  even  more 
in  our  achievements.  All  can  see  the  notable  growth  of  our  membership, 
the  swift  advance  of  the  mission  cause,  the  conquest  of  great  public  evils, 
the  increasing  volume  of  philanthropy,  the  steady  leavening  of  the  mind 
of  the  nation  with  the  ideals  of  Christ.  If  our  Gospel  is  of  such  power 
that  it  can  achieve  these  things  through  unrelated  Churches,  what  might 
it  not  achieve  through  a  Church  made  one  by  its  more  abundant  indwell- 
ing? 

We  ask  our  fellow-Christians  of  every  name  to  join  us  in  our  task. 
Let  us  move  forward  as  far  and  as  fast  as  we  can  toward  the  goal  of  unity. 
At  no  distant  day  we  shall  be  able  to  answer  our  Lord's  prayer  "that 
all  may  be  one." — Signed  by  forty-two  members  of  the  Committee. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Rockdale,  Lanes. 

4  Limes  Avenue, 
New  Southgate,  London,  W., 

Seventh  Month  23,  1919. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey, 

My  Dear  Friend: — Thy  truly  welcome  letter  reached  me  yesterday 
morning.  I  came  on  here  to  Rockdale  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  to  visit  some  meetings  within  the  precincts  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  meeting  at  Rockdale  is  a  very  inter- 
esting one  in  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  its  members  have  come  into 
the  Society  by  convincement,  some  deeply  convinced  of  the  inward  ways 
of  Christ's  spiritual  appearing  and  teaching;  the  only  birth-right  member 
is  a  son  of  the  late  John  Bright.  I  hope  to  have  some  public  and  private 
opportunities  in  these  parts  and  then  go  north  to  Scotland  where  Friends 
are  preparing  a  welcome  for  me. 

I  stayed  on  in  Worcester  long  enough  to  attend  the  funeral  of  my  be- 
loved friend  and  fellow-laborer,  Charles  E.  Gillett.  I  feel  his  loss  keenly. 
C.  E.  G.  had  a  spiritual  travail  for  the  spread  of  Truth  in  the  world,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  Truth  might  be  published  on  lines  in  har- 
mony with  the  Truth.  He  had  a  very  tender  and  sympathetic  manner 
with  inquirers  who  sought  him  out  as  if  by  intuition.  He  knew  how  to 
begin  with  the  small  beginnings  of  the  work  of  God  in  souls  and  to  lead 
on  from  that.  In  that  way  quite  a  number  were  drawn  to  Friends  by  his 
instrumentality.  His  unlooked-for  death  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  in 
the  midst  of  labors  and  plans  for  the  future,  would  be  a  calamity  if  we 
did  not  remember  that  God  makes  no  mistakes.  His  spirit  remaineth 
among  us.  But  our  Friend  will  be  sorely  missed  and  not  the  least  by  me. 

To-day  is  the  first  date  that  letters  may  again  be  sent  to  Germany,  and 
I  hope  to  avail  myself  of  that  long-denied  privilege  without  delay.  With 
reference  to  sending  German  tracts  here,  I  will  confer  with  Friends  when 
I  get  back  to  London  in  a  few  weeks'  time;  most  people  are  out  of  town 
just  now,  but  thee  will  be  safe  in  sending  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  of  each  publication  for  the  present.  Will  advise  thee  about  ad- 
dresses in  Germany  later  on,  at  present  I  am  unable  to  furnish  them, 
having  been  too  long  cut  off  from  them  through  the  war.  But  I  hope  to 
get  many  new  addresses  soon,  besides  those  I  knew  of  in  earlier  days.  I 
will  ask  for  a  permit  to  travel  in  Germany  of  the  proper  authorities  in 
London  when  I  retum'from  Scotland.  When  I  am  once  in  Germany,  and 


have  met  and  conferred  with  the  right  kind  of  people,  we  can  draw  up 
a  plan  by  which  our  literature  can  be  distributed  to  the  best  advantage. 

Peace  was  officially  celebrated  on  the  19th  inst.  But  it  seemed  to  me 
that  many  people  felt  too  sad  to  celebrate  it.  England  is  still  suffering 
a  shortage  of  food  of  certain  kinds,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  jam,  etc.  The 
prices  for  the  commodities  of  life  frighten  me,  they  are  so  forbidding. 
There  is  also  a  deep  underswell  of  discontent  with  the  powers  that  know 
how  to  make  war  but  know  not  how  to  make  peace  properly,  and  to 
restore  to  the  people  the  liberties  which  were  taken  from  them  for  the 
better  prosecution  of  the  war.  Riots  in  various  centres,  strikes  and  demon- 
strations that  almost  partake  of  a  revolutionary  character,  are  being 
reported  daily.  An  intelligent  observer  remarked  to  me  the  other  day: 
"We  have  beaten  the  Germans  and  the  Germans  have  beaten  us.  We 
have  destroyed  Prussianism,  and  are  largely  adopting  the  Prussianism 
we  destroyed."  I  close  with  hearty  greetings  to  all  my  dear  Friends  in 
Philadelphia. 

Thy  friend  truly, 

Max  I.  Reich. 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  have  been  received  from  each 
person,  paying  for  Vol.  93. 

Richard  P.  Tatum,  Joseph  T.  Whitson,  Albert  H.  Votaw,  Thomas  W. 
Downing,  Mary  C.  Culin,  Edward  A.  Moore,  Emily  H.  Pim,  Susan  B. 
Smith,  John  P.  Sharpless,  John  S.  Brown,  Job  McCarty,  William  Edward 
Cadbury,  Emily  Hulme,  Alfred  G.  Scattergood,  Ann  Trimble,  Henry 
T.  Moon,  Frank  H.  Goodwin,  Henry  Palmer,  Jr.,  Joseph  Rhoads,  George 
H.  Hallett,  Jr.,  Sarah  L.  Draper,  J.  Edwin  James,  Ann  Eliza  Comfort, 
Henry  W.  Comfort,  John  G.  Haines,  Elizabeth  M.  Eastburn,  Lewis 
Leedom,  William  S.  Lovett,  Sarah  Satterthwaite,  Charles  W.  Balderston, 
Elizabeth  Haines,  Robert  P.  Lovett,  Laura  E.  Lovett,  Sarah  W.  Nichols, 
Rhoda  S.  Roberts,  Charles  W.  Roberts,  Howard  Y.  Rich,  Lewis  P. 
Satterthwaite,  Sarah  B.  Taylor,  Jacob  Twining,  Robert  S.  Woolman, 
J.  Howard  Haines,  Mary  H.  Cox,  William  E.  Staff,  Christine  C.  Krewson, 
Elizabeth  B.  Jones,  all  of  Pennsylvania;  Martha  T.  Engle,  Samuel 
Bucknell,  Joseph  K.  Evens,  William  C.  Cowperthwait,  Allen  B.  Clement, 
Rebecca  C.  W.  Reeve,  Charles  Evans,  Caspar  T.  Sharpless,  Louisa  S. 
Haines,  Ephraim  Tomlinson,  Walter  S.  Satterthwaite,  Alburtus  L. 
Hoyle,  Sarah  A.  Taylor,  Joel  Cadbury,  Benjamin  Cadbury,  Rachel  R. 
Cadbury,  Gertrude  Rountree,  Joshua  R.  Evens,  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  all 
of  New  Jersey;  Morris  F.  Thomas,  Alice  TJ.  Doane,  Jesse  Mekeel,  H. 
Foster  Owen,  Freelove  Pyle,  Arthur  H.  Wood,  all  of  New  York;  Thomas 
K.  Wilbur,  Job  S.  Gidley,  Henry  T.  Gidley,  Isabel  L.  Gifford,  all  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Harvey  C.  Perry,  Charles  Perry,  Thomas  Perry,  Anna  A. 
Gardner,  Eunice  B.  Nichols,  Lucy  W.  Foster,  Phebe  W.  Buffum,  Eunice 
B.  Clark,  all  of  Rhode  Island;  Metta  R.  Lowe,  North  Carolina;  Joshua 
Brantingham,  William  Brantingham,  Horace  J.  Edgerton,  Wilson  J. 
Steer,  Edwin  G.  Price,  Charles  W.  Stratton,  Joseph  C.  Stratton,  Dillwyn 
Stratton,  Martha  Harris,  Clinton  Hampton,  William  Hoyle,  Rachel  G. 
Cope,  Lindley  M.  Bracken,  O.  J.  Bracken,  Debora  M.  Bundy,  Jacob 
Maule,  Debora  S.  Negus,  Jason  Penrose,  all  of  Ohio;  Eli  H.  Harvey, 
Benjamin  Johnson,  Temple  Mendenhall,  Florence  E.  Litzey,  all  of 
Indiana;  Mary  D.  Warrington,  Ole  H.  Bryngelson,  Anna  T.  Tostenson, 
Malinda  A.  Thompson,  all  of  Iowa;  Susanna  T.  Clement,  Aaron  S. 
Huddleson,  Joseph  M.  Eastburn,  all  of  California;  Dr.  H.  Michener, 
Kansas;  Anna  Hanley,  Michigan;  Mills  E.  Rayford,  Howard  P.  East- 
burn,  both  of  Virginia;  Louisa  J.  A.  Keely,  West  Virginia;  Edward  B. 
Beans,  Louisiana;  Adelaide  C.  Clarke,  Missouri;  Edwin  Coventry, 
British  Columbia. 

Remittances  received  after  Second-day  will  not  appear  in  receipts 
until  the  following  week. 

NOTICES. 

Bradford  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  at  Coatesvillc,  and  the  mid-week 
meetings  for  worship  at  the  same  place,  will  hereafter  be  held  at  7.45  p.  m. 

Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Medford, 
New  Jersey,  Ninth  Month  11,  1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Automobiles 
will  meet  train  or  trolley  at  Haddonfield  Railroad  Station  at  9.30  A.  M. 
Returning  trains  leave  Medford  1.45  and  5.08  via  Haddonfield,  and  4.19 
via  Mount  Holly.  Persons  desiring  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
and  not  having  any  conveyance  will  please  notify  Joshua  S.  Wills,  Med- 
ford, N.  J.,  not  later  than  Ninth  Month  6th. 
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YOUNG  MAN! 

Get  the  saving  habit.    The  way  to  begin 
is  to  fix  things  so  that  you  must  save. 
We  can  show  you  how  to  do  that,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  to  perpetuate  your 
income — or  part  of  it — in  case  you  die 
while  you  are  saving. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  insure  against 
the  uncertainties  of  life  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  death. 
The  cost  is  low.    You  are  young  1 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Street* 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 

CRD 

Bring  Your  Oculist's 
Prescription  To  Ds 

Our  35  years'  experience 
assures  you  that  it  will  be 
filled  accurately.    None  but 
the    most    skilled  workmen 
employed.  Reasonable  prices. 
Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 

ADVERTISING  COPT  and  Direct- 
by- Mail  printing  that  sell  the  goods. 
<z^sh  us  to  shozv  you  how  I 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

\lHATIpNAL  CITY  BANK  1/ 
•  'V  BOILD1NC  S£  jF 

ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY  ! 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 

R.  C.  Ballingcr        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 

TELEPHONES 
t          BeB — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 
i-»    f±     DAI  1  ■  IVI      C"  D  JB  r~* 

R.  C.  BALLIIN(aC.K  u.  UO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 
1          218  N.  Thirteenth  St.  Philadelphia. 

State  and 
Municipal  Bonds 

j             have  an  attractive  list  of  state 
1            and  municipals  yielding  from 
4.35  to  5.40%. 

Exempt  from  all  Federal  Income  Taxes. 

Circular  listing  issues  will  be  sent  upon 
request  for  PF-238. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  SI  Cities 

j        Philadelphia — 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Atlantic  City — Chalfont  Block 

1225  Boardwalk  < 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron. 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

FALL  TERM— Tenth  Month  7  to  Twelfth 
Month  19,  1919. 
New  Catalog  Ready  Soon. 
Extension  Work  to  be  Continued. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

~W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALHER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.    Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  Jot  Funerals. 

Bell  "Phone        :         Established  1880 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

/">         J     p|            ■:  •        1TT7  1 

Cjood  Llectncal  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.  Phila. 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 

WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.     Any  other  lime  by  appointment  onlv 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93.  Lake  Front     -      Price,  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 

Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WTTjTJAM  cakes 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 

H.  F.  Bruner                         S.  D.  Hall 

H.  F.  Bruner  &  Coc 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16  Ne  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 
telephones:  JJSSV1 

v^-£Plici5!L^i  J 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITYr  N.  J. 

4  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Qpen  Throughout  the  Year, 

NATHAN  L.  J/ONE&. 

Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 

M.  GATCHEL 

*  i\£  "VT     *\  A  _  a_  Oa      T>¥TTT  A 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MTT  I  T1STFRYT  PLAIN  AND  FANCT 
Thorn,  Seme*  JtU 

Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

m  Chevtaut  fttffett.  PhlUdclvtOto. 

/"I                     .       Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaite 

benealogist  *-g£s£XHL- 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funeral* 
Ball  'Phon*  n  Sprue*  !•«• 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 

BANKERS 

R1PRI8INTATIVK8 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


FRIENDS'  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

NORTH  HIGH  STREET  MEETING  HOUSE,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Eighth  Month  23  to  Ninth  Month  2,  1919. 

A  program  of  Religious  and  Social  Study,  with  Fellowship  and  Inspira- 
tional Addresses. 

Courses  :  I — "  Building  for  Democracy,"  Edwin  D.  Starbuck,  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa. 
II — "Social  Service,"  led  by  experts,  including  Charles  F.  Weller, 

Esther  E.  Baldwin,  and  Evan  W.  Thomas. 
Ill — "The  Life  of  Christ,"  Elbert  Russell,  of  Woolman  School. 
Demonstration  Gasses  of  Primary  and  Intermediate  First-day  School  pupils. 
Evening  Lectures  by  George  A.  Walton,  Elbert  Russell,  Augustus  T.  Mur- 
ray, Charles  F.  Weller,  Leslie  Pinckney  Hill,  and  others. 

The  charge  for  the  ten  days  is  $20,  or  $2.50  per  day.    Course  ticket  for  day  pupils,  $3.00. 
All  Friends  are  cordially  invited.    For  full  program,  or  reservation  of  room,  address 

Friends'  General  Conference  Advancement  Committee 

140  North  Fifteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWattera 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  CARPETS 

Domestic         ■:-       -.-  Oriental 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

gggCIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE 
PRINTINO  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATAlOU» 

TO  ADVERTISERS— The  Friend  has 
not  increased  its  rates  for  advertise- 
ments. 56  cents  an  inch;  no  insertion 
for  less  than  25  cents. 
Long  term  cards  are  solicited,  and  these 
are  allowed  a  liberal  discount. 
Address,  THE  FRIEND, 

207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.   Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 

POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


CONCORD  HOUSE 

CONCORDVILLE,  F»A. 

A  small  guest  house  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  Delaware 
County  hills,  now  open  for  guests.  For  accommo- 
dations write  to  Marian  Pusey,  Manager,  Concord- 
ville.  Pa. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worship  is 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  Visitor!  remem- 
ber the  oddreet. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

The  records  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  for  the 
first  decade  of  its  history  present  a  feature  that  so  far  as  we 
know  is  now  entirely  extinct  in  our  Yearly  Meeting.  The 
minutes  of  the  sessions  conclude  with  a  record  of  the  amount 
of  money  contributed  by  those  in  attendance  at  the  meeting. 
It  is  understood  that  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  Friends  went 
forward  to  the  Clerk's  desk  and  paid  what  they  had  decided 
they  were  able  to  contribute  to  "the  general  stock."  It  re- 
quires little  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture  the  family 
conference  before  going  up  to  Quarterly  Meeting  to  determine 
whether  one  shilling,  or  five  shillings  or  ten,  could  be  spared 
from  the  hard-wrought  earnings  from  the  soil  to  further  the 
common  good  of  the  Society.  We  may  be  prone  to  laugh  at 
the  primitive  method  of  this  far-away  time,  but  it  had  one 
advantage  which  our  modern  method  misses  to  a  large  degree. 
It  made  objective  the  fundamental  thought  (absolutely  fun- 
damental in  our  Quaker  system)  that  the  prosperity  of  our 
meetings  depends  upon  an  active  sense  of  responsibility  upon 
each  member, — that  the  meeting  requires  from  each  some  defi- 
nite contribution,  if  it  is  to  realize  its  object.  This  personal 
contribution  (our  contribution)  must  of  course  be  something 
more  and  something  better  than  pounds,  shillings  or  pence, 
but  a  devotion  of  material  values  to  religious  uses,  particularly 
when  this  devotion  means  sacrifice,  is  bound  to  have  a  re- 
flection— often  an  immediate  reflection,  in  the  spiritual 
realm. 

How  under  modern  conditions  do  we  express  this  fundament- 
al thought  of  our  contribution  to  the  life  and  health  of  our 
meetings?  Have  we,  any  of  us,  reached  the  point  where  we 
consider  that  those  only  who  are  emboldened  to  speak  in 
meeting  really  make  a  contribution  to  its  welfare?  Do  we 
not  at  times  hear  the  regretful  observation,  "  1  had  hoped  to 
hear  a  message  from  thee,"  as  though  that  were  after  all  the 
measure  of  one's  possible  contribution? 

Let  us  picture  "in  plainest  grey"  a  situation,  much  better 


than  the  average  in  our  smaller  meetings — much  better 
because  somewhat  unusual.  We  have  come  together,  two  or 
three  dozen  of  us,  and  a  beloved  minister  (a  visitor)  is  most 
welcome  amongst  us.  The  silence  falls  upon  us  and  we  wait. 
How  clearly  does  it  come  home  to  us  that  so  far  as  the  minis- 
ter is  concerned  he  is  very  definitely  limited  by  our  activity — 
by  our  contribution?  He  and  we  need  to  assault  the  spiritual 
store-house  together.  If  we  are  passive  in  the  presence  of  his 
activity  the  gulf  between  us  widens,  "the  beck  becomes  a 
river"  and  sometimes  he  realizes  that  no  voice  of  his  will 
reach  across.  If  we  are  to  escape  wholly  from  "the  idea  of  a 
service  ministered  to  us  by  a  priest,"  if  we  are  to  have  a  "free" 
ministry,  we  must  in  some  measure  of  consecration  make  "our 
contribution." 

But  let  the  scene  change.  We  are  a  bare  dozen  gathered 
together  in  our  meeting  for  worship.  No  minister  is  of  the 
number.  A  stranger  has  unexpectedly  joined  the  group.  His 
interest  is  beyond  curiosity.  He  wishes  to  see  our  service — 
what  we  contribute  to  it  and  how.  The  Friends  present  are 
not  of  the  type  "resolved  never  to  speak,"  but  their  gifts 
and  callings  are  not  in  vocal  service.  As  true  men  and  women 
they  "keep  silence  before  Him."  The  question  worth  ponder- 
ing is,  can  we  still  so  infuse  such  a  silence  with  devotion  that 
the  honest  spectator  will  see  and  believe?  Is  our  contribution 
on  the  spiritual  plane,  such  that  meetings  held  in  silence  are 
"  instinct  with  reality?  "  I  s  there  not  a  call  for  us  to  give  more, 
to  find  how  to  give  more? 

If  the  objective  contribution  has  been  superseded  in  our 
system  by  spiritual  offerings  of  "  visible  reality,"  we  may  well 
rejoice.  Usually,  naturally  we  suppose,  the  objective  contri- 
bution stimulates  the  spiritual  in  our  association  together 
for  worship,  and  the  spiritual  in  its  turn  stimulates  the  ob- 
jective. Let  us  be  willing  to  test  ourselves  and  our  meetings 
along  these  lines.  Do  we  come  from  them  with  a  new  resolve 
to  realize  more  fully  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  the  second 
commandment?  It  is  so  "like"  the  first  as  to  be  its  reciprocal. 
Are  our  meetings  radiating  centres  of  good  in  the  commu- 
nity? Do  they  have  a  visible  effect  in  elevating  thought  and 
purifying  morals?  If  not,  somewhere,  somehow  there  is  a 
defect  in  our  contribution.  No  draft  on  the  bank  will  entirely 
relieve  the  case,  except  as  it  stimulates  us  to  give  ourselves 
to  friend  and  neighbor  and  neighborhood  as  "a  sight  draft 
for  service."    "  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments." 

m  J.H.  B. 

God  laid  the  lower  lines  of  His  world  in  material  things,  but 
the  major  lines  are  in  the  spiritual  realities.  The  earth  is 
shaped  and  reshaped,  but  is  secondary  to  its  function  as  the 
home  of  spiritual  beings.  The  joy  of  the  ministering  spirits 
reached  its  climax  when  the  Father  said:  "Let  us  make  man 
in  our  own  image."  Plans  and  purposes  and  powers  of  the 
Creator  are  manifested  in  the  world  and  the  worlds;  but  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Eternal  Father  is  in  the  unalterable  determina- 
tion to  manifest  his  own  being  in  his  children,  the  race  of 
men. — The  Churchman  Afield. 
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"AN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  AND  THREE." 

(john  xxi :  I  I.) 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  John  should  remember  just 
how  many  fish  were  caught  on  that  eventful  morning.  Note 
that  he  also  said  they  were  "large"  fish,  and  the  net  did  not 
break.  After  all  these  long  years  of  work  and  worship  even 
these  minor  details  of  this  morning  of  testing  and  of  consecra- 
tion are  still  vivid  in  his  memory.  The  old  man  cannot  forget 
the  joy  of  this  experience  of  his  younger  life. 

"Children,  have  ye  any  meat?"  Or,  "Lads,  have  ye  no 
fish?"  This  is  the  salutation  which  arrested  the  attention  of 
those  seven  fishermen  who  had  toiled  all  night  long  without 
success.  Following  the  direction  of  him  who  stood  on  the 
shore  saying,  "  Cast  on  the  right,"  they  meet  with  great  suc- 
cess— "an  hundred  and  fifty  and  three."  They  now  become 
awakened  to  see  who  it  is  that  is  thus  directing — none  other 
than  him  for  whom  they  were  waiting,  him  who  had  sent  them 
into  Galilee  with  the  promise,  "There  shall  ye  see  me." 

With  this  disclosure,  poor  Peter  cannot  wait  for  the  remain- 
ing six.  He  must  have  a  few  words  in  private  with  the 
Master,  for  he  has  had  no  such  opportunity  since  that  terrible 
night  when  he  said,  "  I  know  not  the  man."  We  would  give 
much  to  know  what  passed  between  Peter  and  Christ  on  that 
memorable  occasion.  The  way  Peter  rushes  to  him  must 
certainly  indicate  that  now  at  least  he  "knows  the  man" — 
and  better  yet,  knows  himself,  he  has  come  to  himself. 

But  why  should  John  remember  this  occasion  so  vividly? 
It  was  nominally  to  Peter  there  came  the  test  of  discipleship 
with  the  triple  question,  "Lovest  thou  me?" 

But  later  when  Peter  and  John  were  feeling  pretty  good 
and  Peter  particularly  was  beginning  to  try  his  wings  a  little 
too  smartly,  then  came  the  great  lesson  which  must  have  left 
an  indelible  impress  upon  the  minds  of  both  of  them — in  the 
ringing  words,  "Follow  thou  jne."  It  was  this  truth  which 
John  now  grasps  in  its  significance  and  which  made  the  occasion 
one  so  great  that  everything  connected  with  it  could  not  be 
forgotten,  not  even  the  number  of  fishes  they  had  caught. 

"Follow."  Were  we  to  blaze  the  trail  it  would  be  more 
difficult.  But  it  is  to  follow.  It  does  seem  as  if  John  did 
much  blazing;  yet  all  the  while  he  himself  knew  he  was  but 
following.  "Follow  thou — "  It  is  so  easy  to  look  after  the 
other  fellow.  And  that  is  what  Christ  was  rebuking.  Some 
of  us  have  tremendous  odds  at  keeping  the  "  thou"— following 
with  all  due  zeal  and  earnestness.  "Follow  thou  me."  Not 
Paul  nor  Cephas  nor  Apollos,  but  Christ.  The  words  of  Isaac 
Pennington  are  all  too  applicable  in  this  particular:  "Thy  re- 
ligion and  my  religion  are  the  same  religion — if  we  have  re- 
ligion." 

Has  a  "  Follow-thou-me"  truth  come  to  you  and  to  me? 
Do  we  remember  each  circumstance  of  its  coming?  Is  our 
fulfillment  of  the  truth  comparable  to  the  zeal  and  earnestness 
with  which  John  carried  out  this  one? — Julia  S.  White,  in 

The  American  Friend. 
Guilford  College,  N.  C. 


A  WELL-KNOWN  RESIDENT  OF  DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Trimble,  after  many  years  of 
usefulness,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice;  he  was  born 
in  1843  in  Chester  Township,  in  the  old  farmhouse  built  by 
John  Powell  and  purchased  some  years  later  by  Stephen  M. 
Trimble;  on  the  maternal  side  he  was  of  Sharpless  and  Martin 
descent  and  in  his  boyhood  he  had  the  advantage  of  hearing 
the  learned  discussions  of  his  cousins,  Dr.  George  Martin, 
John  M.  Sharpless  and  John  M.  Broomall,  who  were  keenly 
interested  in  scientific  and  educational  matters. 

Dr.  Trimble  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  later  was  assistant  physician  in  the  old  Philadel- 
phia Dispensary,  on  Fifth  Street  below  Chestnut.  In  1866 
he  settled  in  private  practice  at  Lima,  Delaware  County, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years'  residence  in  Newtown 
Township,  he  lived  until  his  death  on  the  sixth  of  the  Eighth 
Month,  19 1 9.    In  a  practice  of  over  forty  years,  he  made 


many  friends  and  became  the  confidant  of  many  households, 
thus  acquiring  a  great  fund  of  local  history  and  traditions. 
He  went  over  the  Delaware  County  hills  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  at  all  times  of  day  and  night;  in  storms  and  in  sunshine 
his  figure  was  familiar  to  every  one,  and  as  he  plodded  along 
he  met  many  a  kind  greeting  and  many  a  grateful  patient 
awaited  him  at  his  destination;  in  heavy  snow  storms,  when 
it  was  impossible  to  use  his  horse,  this  strong,  muscular  man 
donned  ticking  overalls,  made  by  his  wife,  and,  thus  equipped 
in  a  material  impervious  to  moisture,  he  struggled  through 
banks  of  snow  up  to  his  arm-pits. 

He  worked  quietly  along  all  these  years,  a  cheerful  disposi- 
tion enabling  him  to  rise  above  the  usual  discouragements  of 
a  doctor's  life,  for  patients  are  often  fault-finding  and  sick 
human  nature  is  not  always  appreciative  of  efforts  made  for 
its  relief;  years  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  duty  make  a 
memorial  of  rare  beauty,  too  little  appreciated  in  this  busy 
world.  There  is,  however,  a  redeeming  feature  of  a  country 
practice,  shown  in  the  intimate  and  very  close  relation  of  doctor 
and  patient,  more  rarely  found  in  a  city  practice ;  this  noticeable 
fact  appealed  to  the  kind  heart  of  our  kinsman  and  won  him 
many  friends,  who  bore  testimony  to  his  worth  at  the  plain 
funeral  service,  held  in  Middletown  Meeting-house. 

No  one  knew  Delaware  County  better  than  Dr.  Trimble; 
every  road,  lane  and  path  was  familiar  to  him;  he  knew  in- 
timately all  the  trees  and  plants;  nature  kept  no  secrets  from 
him  and  his  keen  eye  found  many  a  specimen,  concealed  by 
rock  or  tree  root ;  but  he  was  conscientious  in  gathering  plants, 
only  picking  what  was  necessary  for  study  and  these  were 
not  often  sacrificed,  for  he  would  replant  them.  His  devotion 
to  botany  was  a  ceaseless  source  of  interest  and  helped  beguile 
many  hours  of  long  and  tiresome  journeys. 

His  friends  found  him  ever  ready  to  impart  information, 
and  they  valued  his  opinion  because  it  was  so  carefully  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  modestly  given.  He  was  a  great  lover 
of  nature;  trees,  waterfalls,  clouds  and  flowers  were  his  con- 
stant study  and  the  extended  view  over  hill  and  dale,  from  the 
high  hills  of  his  Middletown  home,  was  a  never-ending  en- 
joyment. The  trees  and  flowers  are  mourning  with  us  the 
passing  of  a  true  friend. 

Anna  E.  Broomall. 
Chester,  Pa.,  Eighth  Month  13th. 


WANDERING— THEN  REST. 

(psalm  cxvi:  7.) 
Why  wanderest  thou,  O  Soul,  upon  the  barren  mountains? 

What  is  thy  quest? 
Seek'st  thou  of  Life  the  ever  springing  fountains, 

There  to  be  blest? 
The  Lord  will  bountifully  deal — O  Soul,  return 

Unto  thy  rest. 

What  pain  did  drive  thee  forth  to  seek  a  new  to-morrow? 

A  doubt  confessed 
Of  God?    Who  seems  to  fill  thy  slow  paced  days  with  sorrow? 

'Tis  but  a  test! 
The  Lord  will  bountfiully  deal;  return,  O  Soul, 

Unto  thy  rest. 

Is  thy  heart  longing  for  a  wider  energy? 

Make  thy  request, 
Then  wait  in  patience  till  He  speaks  His  Royal 

Loving  behest. 
The  Lord  will  bountifully  deal;  return,  O  Soul, 

Unto  thy  rest. 

And  look  not  out  upon  the  years  thou  fearest — 

God  knoweth  best. 
Still  with  that  joy  in  which  He  crowns  His  dearest, 

Thou  shalt  be  blest. 
The  Lord  hath  bountifully  dealt;  O  Soul, 

Return  unto  thy  rest. 

— L.  C.  W. 


Eighth  Month  28,  1919. 
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PEACE  EDUCATION. 

(Continued  from  page  89.) 

["The  possible  value  of  publishing  extracts  from  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Commissions  issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Peace 
Conference  of  all  Friends,  in  successive  numbers  of  The 
Friend,"  is  suggested  to  us  by  Lydia  Cox,  of  San  Jose,  Calif., 
just  as  we  had  it  under  consideration.  The  following  ex- 
tract, reprinted  by  The  Friend  [London]  from  the  Times 
Educational  Supplement,  makes  it  most  clear  what  this  "  possi- 
ble value"  might  be.  Does  it  not  put  upon  all  Friends  a 
great  responsibility  to  do  their  utmost  to  get  established 
everywhere  systems  of  Peace  Education  that  will  produce 
"the  mood  that  makes  for  peace?" 

The  caption  above  and  the  quotation  from  the  Times  will 
be  repeated  week  by  week.  It  is  hoped  to  include  some  re- 
views of  peace  books,  as  well  as  the  extracts  from  the  Reports. 
— Eds.] 

Peace  is  signed,  but  will  the  world  now  seek  peace  and  ensue 
it?  Shall  we  seriously  try  to  discover  what  are  the  moods  and  what 
the  teaching  that  make  for  war?  This  in  the  long  run  is  more 
important  than  disarmament  even:  for  behind  the  weapons  are 
the  individual  human  beings  who  consent  to  use  them;  and  this 
consent  of  theirs  is  often  given  because  they  are  swept  by  certain 
moods,  because  their  minds  are  infested  by  certain  fallacies.  The 
Germans  even  could  have  prevented  their  Government  from  mak- 
ing war  if  they  had  all  been  resolved  against  it;  but  they  were 
not.  The  mood  that  makes  for  war  had  been  taught  them  so  that 
it  became  permanent  and  dominant;  and  now,  after  a  career 
of  conquest,  they  are  where  they  are.  We  in  England  are  not 
taught  deliberately  any  mood  that  makes  for  war;  but  the  world 
needs  more  than  this  absence  of  poison;  it  needs  everywhere  a 
deliberate  teaching  of  the  mood  that  makes  for  peace,  and  a  care- 
ful inquiry  into  the  fundamental  fallacies  that  underlie  the  war- 
like mood.  At  present  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  ordinary  English 
schoolboy  is  on  his  guard  against  these  fallacies.  We  who  are 
grown  up  have  learned  to  hate  war;  but  can  we  teach  a  reasoned 
hatred  of  it  to  our  children — can  we  prevent  them  from  starting 
again  in  the  old  way  of  rivalries  and  resentments  that  lead  to  war 
when  its  horrors  are  forgotten!  That  we  and  every  civilised 
nation  must  do  if  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  more  than  a  good 
resolution  of  the  devil  when  sick. — Times  Educational  Supple- 
ment. 


The  "objections  to  our  Peace  Testimony,"  possibly  in- 
cludes the  matter  in  Report  I  of  most  immediate  use  to  us 
if  we  really  care  to  give  an  answer  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us. 
It  seems  well  to  reprint  the  three  italicized  statements  of  the 
objections  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  generally  stated: 
I .  "  That  perpetual  peace  is  no  part  of  the  Divine  Purpose  for 
the  World.  The  Christian  hope  is  entirely  'other-worldly,'  and 
implies  the  downfall  and  destruction  of  the  material  Universe." 

The  point  of  this  objection,  of  course,  is  the  unpractical 
nature  of  the  Gospel  for  our  work-a-day  world.  Two  selec- 
tions will  indicate  the  answer  to  this:  "And  we  believe  that 
our  Lord  inculcated  a  pacifist  type  of  morality,  because  that 
is  the  most  effective  means  of  working  towards  the  kingdom 
of  God.  This  implies  that  the  returning  of  good  for  evil  is 
the  quickest  and  most  certain  method  of  ridding  the  world 
of  violent  wrong.  If  this  is  so,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  in 
the  nature  of  things  why  it  should  not  be  as  much  the  right 
method  for  states  as  for  individuals.  .  .  .  The  character- 
forming  properties  which  war  may  at  any  time  have  pos- 
sessed are  negligible  compared  with  its  deleterious  effects,  and 
the  prime  necessity  of  modern  life  is  that  the  struggle  be 
lifted  out  of  the  plane  of  war  on  to  a  higher  and  more  spiritual 
and  moral  plane.  The  struggle  in  the  future  must  be  a 
struggle  against  one's  selfishness,  and  for  the  supremacy  of 
love,  co-operation  and  mutual  service.  This  will  entail  severe 
self-discipline,  and  will  therefore  bring  no  destruction,  but 
only  the  enrichment  of  personality  which  is  the  only  object 
of  struggle."  The  second  objection  is : 

II.  "  That  perpetual  peace  is  in  the  ultimate  purpose  of  God 
for  this  world,  but  that  it  cannot  come  unless  those  who  believe 


in  it  forcibly  overcome  those  who  oppose  it.  And  that,  therefore, 
war  must  persist  for  some  time.  In  fact,  the  ultimate  peace, 
when  it  comes,  will  come  as  a  result  of  war." 

After  a  careful  and  judicial  treatment  of  this  position  we 
have  this  conclusion: 

"Thus,  if  the  world  is  ever  to  get  right,  one  side  or  the 
other  must  begin  forsaking  the  hatred  series  and  putting  in 
practice  the  love  series.  This  requires  great  energy  of  self- 
conquest.  If  neither  side  does  this,  the  result  can  be  nothing 
but  either  the  destruction  of  one  or  both  parties,  which  does 
not  promise  well  for  the  realization  of  the  divine  ideal. 

"  If  it  be  said  that  those  who  have  refused  to  sacrifice  the 
remoter  prospects  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  the  impulse  to 
avert  by  violence  an  immediate  peril,  have  sometimes  had  to 
suffer  severe  temporary  disaster,  this  is  not  denied.  The  lesson 
of  the  Cross,  and  of  all  faithful  following  of  the  Crucified,  is 
that  disasters  of  that  order  not  only  hold  within  them  the 
promise  of  the  Kingdom,  but  are  actually  the  means  of  its 
coming." 

A  third  objection  to  our  peace  testimony  is  as  follows: 

III.  "That  perpetual  peace  is  in  the  ultimate  purpose  of  God 
for  the  world,  but  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  bring  it  about. 
Pacifists  are,  therefore,  perhaps  valuable,  as  indicating  what  ought 
to  be  the  future  condition  of  the  world,  but  they  are  before  their 
time.  They  do  right  to  teach  peace  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  time 
of  war  they  ought  to  throw  themselves  in  with  their  country's 
cause,  and  if  of  age  and  strength  to  do  so,  they  ought  to  fight." 

This  contention  is  plainly  for  the  "super-state"  or  for  what 
in  common  parlance  we  name  Prussianism.  Society  has  a 
rightful  claim  upon  us  as  is  recognized  in  the  following: 

"I  may,  then,  I  often  must,  sacrifice  my  strongest  judg- 
ment to  the  demands  of  common  action;  but  not  even  to  that 
demand  may  I  ever  sacrifice  my  conscience.  The  most  that 
society  can  require  of  me  in  such  emergency  is  that  I  should 
spare  no  pains  to  be  certain  the  impulse  I  feel  is  indeed  a  be- 
hest of  conscience,  and  not  a  mere  feeling,  however  strong,  of 
personal  preference." 

"From  the  standpoint  of  Christian  pacifism  the  case  is 
still  stronger;  for  the  Christian  is  one  who  has  so  joined  him- 
self to  Christ  that  it  is  no  longer  he  that  lives,  but  Christ  that 
lives  in  him.  His  faculties  and  his  members  are  the  organs 
of  Christ — the  means  of  the  prolongation  of  Christ's  activity 
in  the  earth.  This  claim  of  Christ,  if  he  feel  it  to  conflict 
with  the  claim  of  society,  could  not  be  sacrificed  without  the 
rupture  of  the  most  sacred  bond  that  duty,  loyalty  or  relig- 
ion can  ever  lay  on  the  soul  of  man." 

Section  VI  of  the  Study  deals  with  "War  from  the  Point 
of  View  of  Natural  Science."  Rather  more  than  five  pages 
are  devoted  to  this  subject,  which  has  been  more  or  less  em- 
phasized by  militarists.  The  concluding  paragraph  makes  a 
satisfactory  summary: 

"When,  therefore,  all  the  facts  are  taken  into  account, 
the  general  conclusion  must  be  that  while  the  beneficial 
effects  on  the  race  that  have  been  ascribed  to  war  are  probably 
largely  inoperative  and  possibly  negligible,  the  evil  effects  are 
definite  and  indubitable.  Successful  war  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  spreading  of  the  'fitter'  at  the  expense  of  the  less 
fit,  while  war,  whether  successful  or  not,  seems  inevitably  to 
involve  the  destruction  of  much  of  the  most  valuable  human 
resources  of  the  nations.  And  even  if  it  be  true  that  peace 
conditions  in  modern  industrial  civilization  lead  to  national 
deterioration,  the  expenditure  resulting  from  war  and  from 
preparation  for  it  has  been  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
removal  of  the  causes  of  that  deterioration." 

The  concluding  section  (vii)  deals  with  "The  Material  and 
the  Spiritual  Planes."  Perhaps  in  no  other  section  does 
"Our  testimony"  shine  forth  more  vividly,  and  our  actual 
accomplishment  for  the  world  feel  so  small.  One  paragraph 
deals  specially  with  our  advantage'  in  urging  the  testimony 
upon  the  world  at  large: 

"Now  the  value  of  the  Quaker  testimony  confirmed  in 
Quaker  experience  consists  in  this,  that  it  gives  to  this  highly 
idealistic  and,  as  some  would  say,  impracticable  ethic,  the 
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confirmation  of  history,  and  that  it  sets  those  who  adhere  to 
it  against  a  background  of  facts,  which  not  only  argue  for  the 
authenticity  of  their  faith,  but  which  give  them  the  courage 
of  a  truly  noble  inheritance.  True,  no  background  of  history, 
however  fine,  no  tradition,  however  elevating,  will  avail 
a  man  when  confronted  with  a  brute  consciousness;  only  the 
activity  of  love  drawn  forth  by  the  God-consciousness  will 
suffice  him,  or  call  out  the  submerged  good  in  his  opponent. 
His  must  be  the  actual  contact  with  the  Divine  presence,  or 
there  will  be  fear  and  anger  and  self-assertion  instead  of  the 
outflow  of  spiritual  power." 

(To  be  oontinued.) 


WESTTOWN  WELFARE  CAMPAIGN. 

(Continued  from  page  90.) 

Incidentally  this  is,  at  the  moment,  a  campaign  for  $250,000. 
Behind  these  desired  dollars,  however,  there  is  a  deep-rooted 
concern  for  the  best  welfare  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  School. 
Under  the  general  caption  above,  it  is  proposed  to  include 
matter,  from  week  to  week,  having  a  bearing  upon  the  re- 
lation of  dollars  to  welfare  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
School.  The  contributions  in  the  first  instance  will  be  from 
individuals,  but  later  a  special  publicity  committee  may  speak 
authoritatively  for  the  cause. — [Eds.] 


Education  and  the  War. 

The  war  has  left  none  of  us  untouched  on  the  side  of  finance. 
If  we  have  a  dollar  in  our  pocket  for  our  necessities  we  soon 
find  it  is  worth  less  than  fifty  cents.  This  general  world- 
condition — much  worse  in  some  countries  than  in  ours,  is 
having  a  profound  influence  upon  the  support  of  religious  and 
educational  work.  The  immediate  effect — that  of  the  de- 
preciated dollar  is  little  less  than  appalling  in  some  quarters. 
If  we  could  get  an  accurate  list  of  the  closed  schools,  of  the 
suffering  philanthropies,  of  the  suspended  religious  weeklies, 
we  should  wonder  how  these  effects  are  to  be  withstood. 

So  far  as  the  educational  and  religious  work  of  the  world 
is  concerned,  some  of  the  best  thinking  of  the  day  has  been 
expended  to  relieve  it  from  these  difficulties.  This  thinking 
has  devised  ways  and  means,  adequate  in  some  cases,  to  meet 
emergencies,  but  it  has  aimed  to  put  its  finger  on  fundamental 
defects  in  financing,  and  to  use  the  force  of  a  crisis  to  correct 
these  defects.  The  point  most  emphasized  has  been  that 
nearly  all  this  great  volume  of  work  has  been  "under-capital- 
ized." It  is  by  no  means  a  case  of  yielding  to  the  "war's 
unwonted  extravagance,"  and  "  going  after  big  money."  The 
war  has  given  institutions  a  drastic  course  in  multiplied 
economies.  Every  dollar  has  had  to  give  an  account  of  itself 
in  terms  requiring  no  defense.  But  it  is  made  plain  by  the 
crisis  that  the  "hand  to  mouth"  method  of  living  is  perilous. 
Mostly  it  violates  plain  principles  of  faith  even  in  the  Chris- 
tian field. 

When  the  war  broke  out  two  of  our  Friends'  schools  in 
England  had  a  heavy  debt — more  than  $100,000.  Was  it 
heroism  or  sound  business  that  prompted  wealthy  Friends 
speedily  to  liquidate  this  debt?  A  good  proportion  of  that 
money  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  the  government  in 
surplus  taxes  to  meet  war  expenses.  Was  it  in  the  view  of 
"war  patriotism,"  unpatriotic  to  put  that  money  to  the  use 
of  schools?  The  government  at  least  did  not  count  it  so. 
War  taxes  abroad  and  here  are  prescribed  in  a  way  actually 
to  encourage  gifts  of  this  kind.  Our  educational  financiers 
have  been  prompted  therefore  in  part  by  government  regula- 
tions to  meet  now,  in  this  time  of  reconstruction,  the  difficult 
problems  of  under-capitalization. 

So  we  have  one  of  our  great  New  England  universities  in 
the  field  for  $1 1,000,000.  Rich  Columbia  must  have  a  larger 
endowment.  At  our  very  door  Princeton  (out  of  deference 
it  is  said  to  President  Wilson's  "points")  is  asking  for  $14,- 
000,000.  The  significance  of  such  efforts  must  not  be  lost 
upon  us.  We  should  set  our  face  "as  a  flint"  against  the  in- 
roads— the  insidious  inroads,  of  extravagance,  but  prudence 


and  wise  foresight  in  the  present  as  in  the  past — better  than 
in  the  past,  should  safeguard  our  vital  institutions.  Many  a 
bequest  of  $100,000  in  the  past,  that  has  spoiled  a  favorite 
child,  might  have  been  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  our 
schools  in  training  many  children  to  the  highest  type  of  service. 

J.  H.  B. 


The  Unit  System  in  Boarding  School  Life. 

It  must  have  come  as  something  of  a  surprise  for  the  Rugby 
boys  to  have  their  beloved  Arnold  tell  them  bluntly  in  chapel 
how  easy  it  is  for  a  school  like  theirs  to  degenerate  into  "a 
nursery  of  vice."  Evidently  the  benign  doctor  had  had  a 
moving  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  the  congregate  system  of 
living  in  affording  undiscovered  shelter  to  contagious  vice. 
Following  his  usual  method  he  let  his  vigorous,  appealing 
nature  flame  forth  in  no  uncertain  warning,  and  summoned 
to  his  aid  in  his  matchless  way  the  resources  and  sanctions  of 
the  religious  life.  Not  a  few  of  his  boys — let  us  hope  a  large 
majority  of  them,  responded  to  such  appeals — rose  above  the 
enticements  of  their  environment  and  developed  into  the  best 
type  of  pure,  noble  manhood.  There  is  evidence  enough, 
however,  that  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of  school  life, 
not  only  at  Rugby,  but  at  other  "Public  Schools"  (the  high- 
class  boarding  schools  of  England)  presented  pitfalls  that 
entrapped  many  of  the  unwary.  It  remained  to  another  great 
schoolmaster  to  approach  the  subject  of  moral  discipline  from 
a  different  side  and  to  recognize  the  obligation  to  make  the 
best  possible  living  arrangements  for  moral  training  as  well 
as  to  make  the  moving  appeal  as  Dr.  Arnold  did  through 
"positive  personality." 

Edward  Thring  was  something  more  than  the  great  school- 
master, he  was  a  great  educator  as  well.  He  anticipated  the 
dogma  of  our  day  that  "education  is  not  preparation  for  life 
— it  is  life."  So  in  re-building  Uppingham  he  not  only  changed 
courses  of  study,  changed  methods  of  teaching,  but  changed 
methods  of  living  as  primary  to  every  other  good  thing  in  a 
good  school.  "The  almighty  wall"  became  a  phrase  to  con- 
jure by  in  all  the  great  Public  Schools.  Translated  into 
terms  of  a  finished  product  it  meant  a  unit  system  of  school 
life,  as  opposed  to  a  congregate  system. 

When  Westtown  was  rebuilt  this  change  had  been  worked 
out  in  English  education.  Had  the  architect  at  that  time 
had  his  way  we  might  now  have  the  basement  and  the  first 
two  stories  of  the  old  building,  with  a  half-dozen  model  unit 
dormitories  appropriately  grouped  about  it  for  the  school 
plant.  Such  an  arrangement  might  have  put  a  greater  rather 
than  a  less  premium  upon  the  good  teacher.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly have  eliminated  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  the  past  thirty  years. 

The  comprehensive  plan  for  future  improvements  at  West- 
town  contemplates  steps  toward  a  unit  system.  Only  a  very 
considerable  outlay  could  realize  the  system  perfectly.  As  some 
of  its  advantages  are  disclosed  patrons  and  friends  may  wish  to 
make  the  sacrifices  and  bring  it  wholly  to  pass.  The  aim,  of 
course,  of  a  school  community  is  to  learn  what  is  called  "group 
functioning."  The  unit  system  gives  full  recognition  to  this, 
but  it  does  aim  to  preserve  to  the  growing  child  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  guardianship  and  amenities  of  home  life.  With 
this  ideal  of  home  life  in  view  the  English  system  now  demands 
a  mixed  group  in  which  children  of  all  the  ages  admitted  to 
the  school  are  combined  in  the  family  of  twenty-four  or  thirty 
who  share  the  living  arrangements  of  a  single  cottage.  Our 
first  step  at  Westtown  is  to  put  the  small  boys  in  a  cottage 
by  themselves.  At  lessons,  at  meal  times,  at  play,  as  well  as 
in  the  religious  and  other  inspirational  activities  of  the  School 
they  will  have  a  full  part.  The  actual  living  group  will  be  too 
small  to  make  an  easy  screen  for  a  bad  boy  or  a  bad  influence. 

J.  H.  B. 

(To  be  continued.) 


,f  It  is  evident  that  at  the  beginning  the  thinnest  line  separ- 
ated the  Breaking  of  the  Bread  from  the  common  meal." — 
Cyril  Hepher,  Canon  of  Winchester. 
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P0C0N0  NOTES. 

The  past  month  has  been  very  rich  in  profitable  entertain- 
ments at  the  weekly  gatherings  of  our  clan.  "The  Needles 
and  Pins"  have  continued  their  useful  vocation  while  addressed 
on  the  "New  Town" — a  new  industrial  and  economic  scheme 
proposed  by  English  Friends,  the  practical  experiences  of 
missionary  workers  in  China,  entrancing  glimpses  of  "  Merrie 
England"  in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  while  the  character  and 
poems  of  Burns  were  faithfully  and  helpfully  presented  on 
another  occasion.  Some  of  us  have  also  enjoyed  the  biography 
of  "  Dr.  John  Fothergill  and  His  Friends,"  recently  published 
by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  written  by  Dr.  R.  Hingston  Fox,  of 
London — a  very  informing  and  interesting  review  of  the  varied 
interests  of  that  remarkable  physician-scientist-statesman- 
philanthropist.  The  men  of  our  colony  have  discussed  the 
high  cost  of  living,  the  federal  system  of  banking,  the  propaga- 
tion of  fish,  the  application  of  the  X-ray  to  modern  surgery — 
explained  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Baetjer,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  head  of  the  U.  S.  X-ray  Commission  during  the  late  war. 

Dr.  Greene,  of  the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  also 
regaled  us  with  his  lecture  on  "Six  Great  Cities"— simplicity, 
capacity,  vivacity,  veracity,  tenacity  and  felicity.  Our  town 
meetings  beside  the  lake  have  also  drawn  out  the  native  wit 
and  wisdom  of  our  campers.  It  has  been  well  said  that: 
"The  most  difficult  task  in  international  action  always  is  the 
learning  that  the  representatives  of  other  nations  can  be  as 
high-minded  or  unselfish  as  one's  self  and  that  task  always 
takes  time."  But  here,  under  the  genial  influence  of  the 
moon  and  a  great  camp  fire,  we  soon  learn  that  all  races  and 
nations  have  equally  good  characteristics — so  our  little  League 
of  Nations  works  admirably.  Then  the  home-coming  of  our 
young  men  and  women  from  across  the  sea  has  brought  us 
many  experiences  that  link  us  to  our  dear  friends  in  Europe. 

Among  these,  W.  Blair  Neatby  has  written  quite  recently 
of  the  movements  among  Friends  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
world.  The  meetings  for  worship  both  at  The  Manor  and 
in  our  grove  have  been  marked  occasions.  At  more  than 
one  of  these  our  dear  friend,  John  B.  Garrett,  has  been  most 
acceptably  engaged  in  appealing  for  a  closer  walk  with  the 
Saviour  of  men  in  the  face  of  the  great  social  and  political 
changes  that  are  taking  place  and,  on  one  occasion,  he  reviewed 
most  instructively  these  during  the  past  seventy-five  years. 
Last  First-day  was  particularly  noteworthy  as  we  had  four 
vocal  contributions.  The  first  emphasized  the  value  of 
handicaps  in  physical  or  even  mental  efforts,  as  they  have 
often  proved  to  be  spiritual  blessings  in  disguise.  The  dif- 
ference between  Christianity  and  other  religions  was  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  experience  of  a  Chinaman,  who  said  Jesus 
was  the  only  one  who  would  die  for  us.  George  Fox's  call  to 
enter  Litchfield  barefooted  was  recalled  by  a  native  of  that 
city  and  explained  helpfully.  The  varied  growth  of  trees,  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  was  used  as  a  parable  concerning 
our  various  spiritual  qualities.  The  trees  all  grow  out  of  the 
same  soil  and  share  a  common  bestowal  of  sunshine  and  rain 
and  yet  produce  different  strengths  of  fibre  and  beauty  of 
form  and  color.  The  trees  of  Northern  Europe  suggested  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  while  the  Roman  and  Byzantine 
naturally  represented  the  more  spreading  trees  of  the  Southern 
countries. 

Here  we  have  evergreens  and  hardwoods  towering  toward 
heaven  in  both  the  Gothic  and  Roman  fashion;  and  as  the 
pine,  hemlock,  spruce  and  balsam,  maple,  beech,  birch,  ash 
and  ironwood  all  clasp  hands,  even  so  our  spirits  unite  in 
an  anthem  of  heavenly  praise.  Surely  the  Summer,  with  all 
its  rain,  has  brought  us  many  of  the  richest  experiences  of 
years  and  we  have  rejoiced  in  the  sympathy  and  support 
which  those  who  have  joined  us  recently  have  brought  with 
them. 

Joseph  Elkinton. 
Pocono  Lake,  Eighth  Month  14,  1919. 


"Within  God's  goodness  is  room  for  all." 


,  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE. 


a  department  conducted  by  john  t.  emlen. 

The  Statement  of  the  United  States  Government  on 
The  Progress  and  Present  Status  of  the  Negro. 

At  the  present  time  when  the  Negro  is  demanding  so  in- 
sistently that  he  be  treated  as  other  American  citizens,  it  is 
interesting  to  take  some  account  of  where  he  stands  and  of 
what  his  progress  has  been. 

Interesting  facts  with  regard  to  this  may  be  found  in  a 
recent  publication  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  Government,  published  in  191 5. 

The  Negro  population  of  the  United  States  increased  in 
the  ten  years  previous  to  19 10  from  9,200,000  to  10,200,000, 
or  eleven  per  cent.  This  is  not  as  rapid,  however,  as  the  in- 
crease in  the  white  population,  which  is  twenty  per  cent.,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  twenty  per  cent,  was  due  to 
immigration  from  abroad.  Twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the 
Negroes,  so  called,  are  reported  as  being  mulattoes.  The 
percentage  of  mulattoes  is  increasing.  In  1850  there  were 
eleven  per  cent,  and  now  over  twenty  per  cent,  are  recorded. 
In  1850  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  mulattoes  to 
every  one  thousand  blacks;  in  19 10  there  were  264  to  every 
one  thousand. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  popula- 
tion since  the  early  census  of  1890.  In  that  year  the  per  cent, 
of  growth  among  Negroes  was  recorded  as  being  thirty-two 
and  three-tenths  per  cent,  for  the  preceding  ten  years.  The 
importation  from  Africa  of  course  had  much  to  do  with  this. 
In  1 910  it  was  only  eleven  per  cent. 

Of  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States  in  1910,  eighty-nine 
per  cent,  were  in  the  Southern  States,  but  the  percentage  of 
increase  is  much  greater  in  the  North  than  in  the  Southern 
States.  Pennsylvania  had  a  Negro  population  that  year  of 
193,919.  In  spite,  however,  of  Northern  migration,  the 
center  of  Negro  population  has  shifted  since  1 790  very  much 
to  the  Southwest.  In  1790  it  was  in  Virginia,  south  of  Rich- 
mond, but  at  the  present  time  it  is  in  the  Northeast  corner  of 
Alabama.  Over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  South 
Carolina  and  Mississippi  are  Negro,  and  they  comprise  over 
thirty-seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

The  urban  population  is  increasing  among  Negroes  as  it  is 
among  the  whites.  In  1890,  1900  and  19 10,  its  proportion 
of  the  whole  increased  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  and  twen- 
ty-eight per  cent.,  while  the  rural  percentage  decreased  from 
eighty  to  seventy-seven  and  seventy-two  per  cent. 

The  densest  Negro  population  is  in  some  of  the  Southern 
counties.  In  two  counties  of  Mississippi  and  one  in  Louisiana 
over  ninety-seven  per  cent,  is  Negro. 

A  larger  percentage  of  whites  than  Negroes  live  to  over 
forty-five  years  of  age.  The  medium  age  of  both  races  is  in- 
creasing, but  it  is  higher  for  whites  than  for  Negroes.  For 
whites  it  is  approximately  twenty-four,  for  Negroes  it  is  twenty. 

There  are  more  children  according  to  the  census  of  19 10  to 
every  1,000  Negro  women  from  14  to  44  years  of  age  than  to 
every  1,000  white  women.  The  numbers  are  1,344  as  against 
1,202.  There  is  also  a  higher  birth-rate  in  the  South  than  in 
the  North. 

This  higher  birth-rate  is  more  than  offset  by  a  higher  death 
rate.  In  the  year  ending  1910,  in  registration  areas  where 
especially  accurate  record  is  kept,  Negroes'  deaths  per  thou- 
sand were  25,  for  whites  14.  It  is  interesting  to  compre  this 
with  other  countries.  In  New  Zealand,  where  the  death  rate 
was  lowest,  it  was  nine  and  seven-tenths;  England  and  Wales 
13;  Sweden,  14;  Germany,  16;  France,  18;  Italy,  20;  Japan, 
21;  Spain,  23;  Russia,  30;  Mexico,  33.  In  1913,  the  greatest 
number  of  Negro  deaths  were  from  tuberculosis  and  pneu- 
monia. The  proportion  of  deaths  from  these  diseases  is  larger 
than  among  the  whites.  From  diseases  of  the  heart  and  some 
other  diseases  it  is  less. 

Taking  up  the  problem  of  education,  we  find  that  seventeen 
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"per  cent,  of  Negroes  are  in  school,  as  compared  with  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  whites.  In  estimating  the  relative  educational 
advantages,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  the 
Negroes  the  teachers  are  not  so  well  trained  and  not  so  well 
paid,  and  the  terms  are  shorter.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  ninety- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  native  whites  are  in  school,  ninety-one 
per  cent,  of  the  foreign  born  whites,  and  seventy-two  per 
cent,  of  the  Negroes.  This  is  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  In 
the  North,  however,  where  they  have  better  school  opportu- 
nity, ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  Negroes  of  twelve  years  of 
age  are  in  school,  and  in  the  west,  ninety-four  per  cent. 

Of  the  Negroes,  thirty  per  cent,  as  compared  with  five  per 
cent,  of  the  whites  are  still  illiterate.  This  percentage,  how- 
ever, has  been  rapidly  decreasing.  In  1890,  1900  and  19 10  the 
illiteracy  among  the  whites  was  eight,  six  and  five  per  cent. 
Among  the  Negroes  for  the  same  years  it  was  fifty-seven, 
forty-four  and  thirty  per  cent.,  showing  a  decrease.  The  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  among  Negroes  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  fourteen  was  only  about  eighteen  per  cent.  The  percent- 
age of  illiteracy,  moreover,  depends  very  much  upon  the  State 
and  upon  the  section  of  the  country.  For  example,  in  Louisi- 
ana, forty-eight  of  the  Negro  population  are  illiterate;  in  North 
Carolina,  thirty-one  per  cent.;  in  West  Virginia,  twenty  per 
cent.;  in  Pennsylvania  only  nine  per  cent.;  while  in  Oregon 
only  three  per  cent,  are  illiterate.  This  percentage  also 
varies  among  the  whites.  In  Louisiana  the  percentage  of 
native  white  illiterates  is  thirteen  per  cent. ;  in  North  Carolina, 
twelve  per  cent.;  West  Virginia,  six  per  cent.;  Pennsylvania, 
one  and  three-tenths  per  cent.,  and  Oregon,  four-tenths  per 
cent.  The  fact  that  so  many  Negroes  live  in  the  rural  commu- 
nities also  increases  the  percentage  of  illiteracy.  For  example, 
in  Louisiana,  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  the  Negro  urban  popula- 
tion is  illiterate,  as  against  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  rural 
population.  In  North  Carolina,  twenty-five  per  cent.,  against 
thirty-three  per  cent.;  in  West  Virginia,  thirteen  per  cent., 
against  twenty-two  per  cent.;  in  Pennsylvania,  eight  per 
cent.,  against  twelve  per  cent.;  and  in  Oregon,  three  per  cent., 
as  against  five  and  ten  per  cent. 

Crime  is  still  more  prevalent  among  the  Negroes  than  among 
the  whites,  though  the  greater  severity  and  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  Negro  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  often  makes 
him  especially  subject  to  arrest  and  commitment.  According 
to  the  census  of  19 10,  there  were  for  every  hundred  thousand 
of  the  Negro  population,  1101  prisoners  and  juvenile  delin- 
quents. Among  the  whites  there  were  in  comparison  only 
four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  for  every  hundred  thousand. 
In  the  South  Atlantic  States  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in 
the  total  population  was  thirty-four  per  cent.,  but  the  per- 
centage of  Negro  commitments  was  sixty-two  per  cent.  In 
east  south  central  section  it  was  thirty-two  against  sixty-four; 
in  the  west  south  central,  twenty-three  per  cent.,  as  against 
forty-six  per  cent.  In  the  North  and  West  there  is  the  same 
disproportion.  In  New  England  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
is  one  per  cent.,  but  the  percentage  of  Negro  commitments 
was  two  and  six-tenths  per  cent.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  the  proportion  of  Negroes  was  two  and  two-tenths 
per  cent.,  as  against  nine  and  four-tenths  per  cent.  Negro  com- 
mitments. In  spite  of  the  poverty  of  the  Negroes  they  are 
not  addicted  on  that  account  to  becoming  a  charge  on  the 
community.  Although  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  population 
was  Negro  in  1910,  only  seven  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  the  almshouses  were  Negroes. 

Homes  owned  by  Negro  families  were  in  1890  nineteen  per 
cent.,  as  against  eighty-one  per  cent,  rented.  In  1900  the 
percentage  of  homes  was  twenty-one  and  seven-tenths  per 
cent.,  and  in  1910,  twenty-three  and  three-tenths  per  cent., 
showing  that  they  were  buying  homes.  Seventy-four  per 
cent,  of  the  homes  were  free  of  incumbrance.  The  total 
number  of  homes  owned  was  506,590.  Of  these,  221,535  were 
farm  homes.  The  percentage  of  homes  owned  is  not  nearly 
as  large  in  the  North  as  in  the  South. 

Of  the  total  number  of  3,178,544  Negro  males  employed 
in  the  United  States,  1,842,238  are  engaged  in  some  form  of 


agriculture,  151,494  are  unskilled  laborers  of  various  kinds, 
and  the  rest  are  divided  among  a  variety  of  occupations 
with  a  wider  field  of  opportunity,  especially  in  trades  in 
the  South.  There  are  over  30,000  carpenters,  12,000  brick 
and  stone  masons  and  8,000  painters.  There  are  nearly  10,- 
000  blacksmiths,  5,000  engineers  and  5,000  brakemen.  Among 
the  women  the  greater  part  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
as  servants  and  laundresses,  but  there  are  also  38,000  dress- 
makers and  seamstresses  and  22,000  school  teachers.  There 
are  over  3,000  Negro  physicians  and  about  2,500  trained 
nurses.  These  figures  are  taken  somewhat  at  random  to  illus- 
trate the  number  and  kind  of  occupations. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  important  and  promising  occupation 
for  a  large  number  of  Negroes.  The  Negroes  form  ten  and 
seven-tenths  per  cent,  of  our  population,  but  they  form  four- 
teen per  cent,  of  our  farm  operatives.  While  the  white  popu- 
lation increased  in  the  decade  of  1900-19 10  twenty-two  and 
three-tenths  per  cent.,  the  farm  operators  increased  only 
nine  and  five-tenths  per  cent.  The  Negroes  on  the  other  hand 
had  a  population  increase  of  eleven  and  two-tenths  per  cent., 
as  against  an  increase  of  farm  operators  of  nineteen  and  six- 
tenths  per  cent.  There  were  at  that  time  ninety-one  farm 
operators  to  every  thousand  of  population  among  the  Negroes 
as  against  sixty-seven  to  every  thousand  among  the  whites. 
Over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  farms  of  Mississippi,  over  fifty 
per  cent,  of  those  of  South  Carolina  and  over  forty  per  cent, 
of  those  of  Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Georgia  are  those  of  col- 
ored farmers.  The  increase  of  acreage  in  Negro  farms  from 
1 900-1 9 10  was  4,045,590,  but  the  increase  in  improved  acreage 
was  4,482,404,  a  good  record.  The  Negroes  in  the  South  have 
forty-seven  acres  per  farm,  the  whites  average  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  acres.  The  Negroes  averaged  in  the  South  thirty- 
one  improved  acres  per  farm,  the  whites  fifty-six  improved  acres. 
The  average  value  of  farm  property  per  acre  is  about  the  same 
for  whites  and  Negroes.  In  some  states  the  advantage  being 
slightly  with  the  Negroes,  arid  some  with  the  whites.  The 
average  value  of  farm  property  per  farm  in  the  South  is,  how- 
ever, much  greater  among  the  white  farmers.  The  value  of 
farm  property  on  farms  operated  by  Negroes  is  reported  as 
having  increased  in  the  1900- 19 10  decade  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  per  cent. 

Farming  is  chiefly  in  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes, 
peanuts  and  dried  peas.  Out  of  every  thousand  Negro  farms, 
four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  are  reported  to  have  from 
twenty  to  forty-nine  acres.  This  is  about  a  medium.  On  the 
other  hand  the  white  farms  average  somewhat  larger.  Out  of 
every  thousand  among  the  whites,  two  hundred  and  forty 
have  from  twenty  to  forty-nine;  two  hundred  and  forty-six 
have  from  fifty  to  ninety-nine  acres,  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  acres.  The  farm  owners  are  fairly  well  distributed  through 
the  South  with  a  large  proportion  in  Virginia.  The  largest 
proportion  of  farm  tenants,  however,  is  in  the  Black  Belt  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Twenty- 
four  and  four-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  Negro  farmers  of  the 
South  are  owners  as  against  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  native 
whites.  Of  the  twenty-four  and  five-tenths  per  cent,  four- 
teen and  four-tenths  own  their  farms  entire  and  free  from 
mortgage.  The  average  value  of  farm  property  per  acre  for 
farm  operators  was  in  19 10  approximately  f 26.00.  Per  acre 
for  white  operators,  $25.00.  Per  farm  for  colored  operators 
it  was  I1.254.00,  but  per  farm  for  white  operators,  $3,559.00. 

To  summarize  briefly,  the  Negro  population  is  increasing,  but 
more  slowly  than  the  white;  the  proportion  of  mulattoes  is  in- 
creasing. The  higher  death-rate  of  the  Negroes  is  doubtless  due 
in  part  to  his  ignorance  and  poverty,  but  in  what  proportion 
it  is  impossible  to  tell.  The  proportion  of  crime  is  still  greater 
among  the  Negro  race  than  among  the  whites,  but  in  what 
degree  this  is  also  due  to  his  ignorance  and  poverty  cannot  be 
determined.  His  illiteracy  is  decreasing.  His  greatest  op- 
portunity and  sphere  of  work  is  at  the  present  time  farming, 
and  in  this  he  is  progressing  more  rapidly  than  the  whites  of 
the  South. 
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THE  CONFERENCE  AT  EAGLESMERE. 

One  of  the  helpful  Bible  Conferences  held  recently  con- 
vened at  Eaglesmere,  Pa.  This  Conference  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute.  As  several  of  the 
readers  of  The  Friend  were  frequent  attenders,  it  seems  right 
to  share  with  other  readers  some  of  the  impressions  received. 

Perhaps  the  following  words  from  the  folder  sent  out  in 
advance  will  give  the  true  spirit  of  the  convention:  "The 
world  of  religious  thought,  no  less  than  other  spheres  of  life, 
is  being  shaken  to  its  foundations.  This  is  a  most  timely  op- 
portunity to  prepare  both  the  mind  and  the  heart  for  intelli- 
gent decision  and  service  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God  and 
His  Word." 

The  problems  of  those  in  intellectual  difficulties  about  the 
Bible  were  carefully  discussed.  "Has  God  Spoken?"  and 
"Can  We  Still  Trust  the  Bible?"  were  two  of  the  topics  force- 
fully discussed  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Griffeth  Thomas,  of  Toronto. 
He  told  us  that  revelation  is  not  only  possible,  but  probable. 
It  is  also  necessary  and  available  and  assured.  One  of  the 
strongest  witnesses  to  the  power  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
Bible  is  the  evidence  of  its  transforming  power  in  the  lives 
of  men  during  the  war.  Many  examples  of  how  God  has  used 
even  a  small  portion  of  the  Gospel  to  change  men's  lives  can 
be  told.    God  has  spoken ! 

Dr.  Thomas  also  reminded  us  that  God's  way  of  handling 
sin  is  not  by  reconstruction  but  by  regeneration.  God  cre- 
ates. It  seems  as  though  this  is  the  only  true  attitude  for  us 
to-day.  (II  Cor.  5:  17.)  "Wherefore  if  any  man  is  in  Christ 
he  is  a  new  creature;  old  things  are  passed  away;  behold  all 
things  are  become  new. 

Dr.  Gray,  of  the  Moody  Institute,  gave  a  helpful  and  in- 
teresting exposition  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians.  His 
addresses  at  the  devotional  hour  were  also  much  valued;  es- 
pecially the  one  on  Prayer.  He  showed  how  the  book  of 
Colossians  emphasizes  the  Headship  of  Christ  (Chap,  i:  20) 
"that  in  all  things  He  might  have  the  pre-eminence."  This 
book  was  written  to  correct  the  error  of  Gnosticism  of  that 
day  and  to  correct  the  similar  errors  of  all  time,  including 
the  present  day.  These  are  manifested  to-day  in  cults  like 
Christian  Science,  Theosophy  and  New  Thought.  (Col.  ii: 
8,  9,  10.)  "Take  heed  lest  there  shall  be  anyone  that  maketh 
spoil  of  you  through  his  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after 
the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not 
after  Christ:  for  in  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  God- 
head bodily  and  in  Him  ye  are  made  full,  who  is  the  Head  of 
all  principality  and  power." 

Dr.  Gray  gave  an  interesting  address  on  the  two  stages  of 
Christ's  second  coming. 

In  a  series  of  talks  on  "What  Think  Ye  of  Christ?"  Dr. 
Thomas  was  very  helpful.  Christ's  claim  and  Christ's  char- 
acter were  shown  to  be  far  beyond  anything  known  in  history, 
and  therefore  they  must  be  accounted  for  by  means  of  the 
supernatural  only.  The  following  quotations  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  richness  of  these  talks. 

"Christianity  is  God  speaking  to  man,  all  other  religions 
are  man  speaking  to  or  seeking  God."  "We  don't  want  an 
ideal  Christ,  we  want  a  real  Christ."  "The  reproduction  of 
Christ  in  us  is  possible."  "Jesus  Christ  did  not  come  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  but  that  there  might  be  a  Gospel  to  preach." 

"The  Gospel  is  the  justification  of  God  in  the  sight  of  man 
as  well  as  the  justification  of  man  in  the  sight  of  God." 

"The  Gospel  is  good  news,  not  good  advice." 

"The  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  were  the  foundation 
of  the  Church." 

"Christian  experience  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  resur- 
rection. How  do  you  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is  alive?  I  have 
had  an  hour  with  Him  this  morning."  "The  resurrection  is 
God's  way  of  showing  that  victory  is  not  only  possible  but 
practical." 

"The  Holy  Spirit  makes  the  historical  Jesus  become  the 
Christ  of  Experience."  "Some  people  (mistakenly)  think 
that  justification  is  by  faith  and  sanctification  comes  by  strug- 
gle!" 


"As  we  are  willing  to  surrender  and  trust  all  to  Him,  the 
act  becomes  an  attitude."  "Moment  by  moment  surren- 
der and  trust!" 

Other  lines  of  Church  interest  were  taken  up.  Meetings 
were  held  in  the  hotels  for  waitresses  and  others.  Thus  the 
needs  of  many  types  of  persons  were  met  in  this  Conference 
on  the  mountain  top.  (Matt,  vii:  24,  26.)  "  Everyone,  there- 
fore, that  heareth  these  words  of  mine  and  doeth  them,  shall 
be  likened  unto  a  wise  man  who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock." 
"And  everyone  that  heareth  these  words  of  mine  and  doeth 
them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man  who  built  his 
house  upon  the  sand." 

Katharine  E.  Kirk. 


.  Edith  A.  Conrow,  a  young  Friend,  who  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  Conference,  gives  her  impressions  thus: 

"The  week  spent  at  Eaglesmere  attending  the  Moody  Bible 
Conference,  was  indeed  a  mountain-top  week  in  my  life. 
Those  who  have  been  at  this  beautiful  spot  know  of  its  nature 
setting,  and  that  it  is  a  place  in  which  to  become  acquainted 
with  God." 

"Among  the  people  who  attended  the  Conference  were 
representatives  from  six  states  and  from  Cuba.  In  spite  of 
our  differences,  from  the  first  there  was  a  melting  influence 
which  drew  us  into  close  fellowship.  That  influence  was  no 
other  than  the  Holy  Spirit.  No  critical  or  luke-warm  person 
could  long  remain  unchanged  or  untouched  in  the  solemn, 
reverent  and  powerful  atmosphere  that  charged  every  meet- 
ing. We  were  fed  in  a  wonderful  way  with  spiritual  food." 

"  Each  lecture  period  had  its  own  message.  Especially 
precious  was  Dr.  James  M.  Gray's  prayer  hour  at  nine  a.  m. 
It  was  a  preparation  for  the  day  and  it  taught  lessons  of 
communion  and  availing  prayer." 

Dr.  W.  H.  Griffeth  Thomas,  of  Wycliffe  College,  Toronto, 
in  a  series  of  studies  on  "What  Think  Ye  of  Christ?"  left  us 
with  but  one  thought,  "Christ  pre-eminent."  He  said,  "That 
Christ  is  Christianity  and  our  religion  stands  or  falls  on  what 
we  think  of  Him." 

"Dr.  James  M.  Gray  taught  us,  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
some  of  the  great  truths  to  be  found  in  Colossians.  All  through 
this  he  constantly  reminded  us  that  only  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
could  we  be  enabled  to  understand  this  Book,  written  by  the 
inspiration  of  God." 

"  In  closing  I  quote  some  of  Dr.  Gray's  words:  "  It  takes  all 
eternity  to  enter  into  the  fulness  of  Christ." 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Boys  and  Bird  Houses. — Who  does  not  like  to  have  the 
birds  as  guests  in  lawn  and  garden?  But  just  as  it  is  with 
our  human  guests,  we  want  to  know  something  about  their 
ways  and  what  they  like  if  we  are  to  make  them  quite  com- 
fortable. 

Having  in  mind  bird-houses  as  one  of  the  things  for  our 
Junior  Reconstruction  workers  to  make  for  sale,  we  sent  for 
the  book  advertised  by  a  certain  Southern  lumber  company, 
and  called,  "Good  Bungalows  for  Good  Birds."  This  will 
be  loaned  to  any  one  who  writes  to  304  Arch  Street,  Children's 
Committee;  and  in  it  will  be  found  "working  plans"  for  several 
pretty  and  practical  bird-houses,  some  good  hints  on  how  to 
place  them,  and  also  how  to  construct  a  "suet  corral"  for 
winter  feeding,  bird-bath,  etc.  There  are  poems  and  prose 
selections,  as  well,  about  birds,  and  the  people  who  have 
loved  and  studied  them,  and  pictures  of  some  of  the  more 
common  varieties.  In  fact,  it  is  a  well-worth-while  little 
book,  and  any  one  borrowing  it  can  find  out  how  to  get  one 
for  himself. 


Juvenile  Sewing  and  Sewers. — The  letter  given  below 
was  written  to  the  pupils  of  a  certain  Friends'  School  who 
sent  in  a  number  of  garments  they  had  made  to  304  Arch 
Street. 
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It  is  such  a  good  and  interesting  letter,  and  so  fully  answers 
the  question  as  to  whether  our  work  is  "still  needed,"  that 
we  feel  it  should  have  a  wider  reading,  for  there  must  be  many 
stitches  being  set,  these  vacation  days,  in  garments  for  the 
war  sufferers. 

To  the  Students  of  the  Germantown  Friends'  School. 

Dear  Friends: — A  box  of  nightgowns  and  dresses  for  children 
who  have  suffered  from  the  war  was  received  by  our  Com- 
mittee recently.  We  very  much  appreciate  your  interest  in 
the  work  and  are  glad  to  have  articles  made  of  such  good  ma- 
terial as  you  have  donated  to  the  cause.  Please  accept  our 
very  sincere  thanks. 

Did  you  imagine,  I  wonder,  as  you  sat  and  sewed  what 
your  gifts  would  mean  to  the  little  children  of  France?  Did 
you  picture  to  yourselves  the  day  when  the  box  from  America 
was  opened  at  the  Children's  Home?  Did  you  imagine  how 
little  Jeanne  would  look  wearing  one  of  your  dresses — the 
first  new  dress  for  her  in  four  years?  If  you  did,  I  am  sure 
the  thought  inspired  you  to  put  a  special  effort  into  all  your 
work.  Some  of  us  feel  as  though  we  had  learned,  in  making 
garments  for  the  refugees,  a  number  of  things  not  always 
taught  in  schools.  One  of  these  things  is  pride  in  making 
every  stitch  as  neat  and  good  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it, 
partly  for  the  joy  of  doing  good,  thorough  work  for  its  own 
sake;  but  more  than  that  because  we  are  doing  it  for  those 
who  are  in  desperate  need  of  our  best  help.  May  we  en- 
courage you  to  do  more  and  better  work  for  the  children  of 
Europe  next  year. 

It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  be  making  things  for  France 
again;  but  there  are  children  in  Central  Europe  and  the  Balk- 
ans who  are  slowly  starving  to  death  because  there  is  no  food 
where  they  are  living.  Hundreds  of  these  children  are  being 
brought  to  Switzerland  every  couple  of  months  so  that  they 
may  live  in  Swiss  families  for  a  little  while  and  get  enough 
food  to  keep  them  alive  until  better  days.  For  such  a  long 
trip  they  need  clothes — clothes  such  as  you  yourselves  might 
be  proud  to  wear,  always  remembering,  of  course,  that  they 
prefer  garments  made  from  their  own  patterns.  If  you  do 
not  have  these  patterns,  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  them  to 
you,  and  to  send  you,  if  you  care  to  have  them,  whatever 
stories  we  receive  from  time  to  time  about  the  situation  in 
those  countries  which  are  now  suffering  most  from  the  war. 

Every  person  who  completes  a  garment  made  sufficiently 
well  to  be  passed  by  our  inspector  is  entitled  to  a  Reconstruc- 
tion Star  Pin. 

Very  sincerely,  For  the  Committee. 

Seventh  Month  31,  1919. 


A  Unique  Bath. — There  is  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a 
humble  bathing  establishment  doing  a  lively  business  these 
hot  Summer  days;  the  owners  of  the  bath  make  no  charge 
either  for  the  water  or  for  services. 

The  patrons,  a  motley  crowd,  and  looking  so  much  alike 
that  you  might  not  tell  one  from  the  other,  jump  into  the 
bath  without  disrobing,  unabashed. 

From  morning  to  evening-  the  fun  goes  on,  little  do  the 
bathers  care  how  much  water  they  waste,  or  how  "frouzled" 
they  appear.  A  happy  group  to  be  sure,  yet  the  passerby  is 
not  apt  to  understand  their  language;  perhaps  they  may  be 
saying  to  the  cautious  onlookers,  "Come  on  in,  the  water's 
fine."  They  were  foreigners,  but  are  now  quite  naturalized, 
and  really  a  saucy  set,  monopolizing  their  quarters  against 
all  others,  so  much  so,  that  I've  not  seen  their  rights  questioned 
by  any  save  of  their  own  tribe. 

As  for  towels  when  through  with  their  ablutions,  they  are 
quite  superfluous :  off  they  go,  soon  to  return  for  another  dip — 
and  while  they  don't  just  say  "Thank  you,"  yet  one  is  assured 
that  the  English  sparrows  appreciate  their  marble  bath  by 
the  hydrant  in  front  of  the  Arch  Street  Meeting-house. — H. 


The  place  of  prayer  is  a  precious  habitation. — John  Wool- 
man. 


M.  C.  S.  IN  FRANCE. 

The  many  friends  of  Maria  C.  Scattergood  think  of  her  with 
much  interest  in  France  working  with  or  near  her  daughter, 
Margery.    The  following  items  are  from  personal  letters : 

"We  [M.  and  myself]  had  a  few  days  together  in  Paris, 
and  then  Sophia  Fry  wanted  to  make  use  of  my  French  for 
family  visiting  at  Les  Islettes,  a  tiny  equipe,  where  I  stayed 
a  half  week  and  visited  about  forty  families,  making  out  case 
papers  about  them,  afterwards,  with  valuable  help  from  'Cousin 
Alice  Garrett,'  as  I  called  her. 

She  is  a  social  worker  of  three  years'  experience,  at  home, 
in  America,  has  been  working  several  months  here  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  so  is  now  at  liberty  to  help  out  our  mission.  She 
fits  in  to  perfection  to  our  work,  grew  up  in  a  Friends'  School 
and  has  been  sitting  under  John  Haynes  Holmes's  preaching 
for  some  time. 

She  has  been  in  Paris  with  Frederika  Paulin,  Norris  Hall 
and  Aubrey  Sutton,  daughter  and  sons  of  good  friends  of 
mine  at  Haverford. 

This  throwing  of  old  friends  together  is  just  the  thing  this 
old  world  of  ours  is  doing  to  us!  For  instance,  when  the  Chef 
a" Equipe  appeared  at  Les  Islettes  en  Argonne,  where  I  have 
been  working,  lo!  she  was  Margaret  Pennock,  who  had  be- 
longed with  Margery  and  me  to  a  gymnasium  class  at  F.  S.  S., 
under  Adela  Adams!  Then  there  appeared  a  Haverford  fresh- 
man and  former  Westonian,  whom  I  had  known  at  home, 
Hubert  Richardson.  This  all  made  me  feel  very  much  at 
home.  He  is  running  one  of  the  co-operative  stores  of  the 
neighborhood.    .    .  . 

Here  it  is  Seventh  Month  6th,  with  this  [letter]  unended. 
Margery  and  I  are  together  at  last,  at  Parguy-les-Reims, 
Marne,  France.  I  am  given  a  terror  of  a  store-room  of  Red 
Cross  and  Friends'  Unit  Relief  goods  to  straighten  out  for 
distribution,  a  job  bringing  vividly  before  me  Mary  Whitson, 
and  Elizabeth  Marot,  at  Fifteenth  and  Cherry,  and  their 
struggles  in  putting  things  together  from  all  quarters  of  the 
Union  according  to  the  tags. 

The  room  is  the  saddle-room  of  the  stable  of  an  old  ch&teau 
here,  both  very  much  'shot  up,'  as  the  English  say,  but  the 
former  (the  stable)  with  a  roof  at  least  left  reasonably  whole 
against  rain  on  the  stores  of  goods  underneath.  The  stalls 
are  filled  with  already  assorted  garden  utensils,  dry  goods, 
etc.,  for  a  sale  on  Third-day  next. 

Margery  is  in  the  relief  department  of  the  work.  Yester- 
day's trip  was  for  one  hundred  and  seventeen  chickens  and 
their  distribution.  Several  days'  repair  work  (on  M.'s  car) 
gave  me  a  chance  to  attend  all  sorts  of  committee  and  relig- 
ious meetings  at  Grange-le-Comte,  affording  an  insight  into 
the  wonderful  spirit  of  the  place. 

This  is  the  congenial  sort  of  atmosphere  (of  self-forgetting 
service)  many  of  us  have  been  pining  for  at  home,  but  it  is 
sad  not  to  be  able  to  give  more  hopeful  answers  to  the  eager 
inquirers  about  thought  conditions  there. 
xThese  deeply  impressed  young  people  long  that  more  of 
the  home  people  might  be  submitted  to  the  influence  of  life 
in  the  war  zone,  to  see  what  war  and  training  for  it  really 
mean. 


Blue  coats  and  caps  are  the  most  obvious  things  in  sight, 
except  smashed  masonry  and  a  few  crepe  veils  and  sad-faced 
women  and  a  very  few  children. 

As  for  glass  there's  hardly  a  scrap,  but  in  its  place  a  paper, 
pale  brown,  with  a  string  zig-zagging  through  it  for  strength, 
at  two,  three  or  four-inch  intervals. 

We  are  living  in  quite  a  house,  if  you  shut  your  eyes  to 
shell  holes  and  great  blanks  of  missing  plaster  and  disfigured 
wall  paper.  At  least  thirty-three  small  holes  and  many  ex- 
posed laths  decorate  our  bed-room  ceiling.  Then  an  old  tree 
trunk  props  the  ceiling  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

I  am  enclosing  some  notes  dictated  to  me  by  C.  G.  Tebbutt, 
after  having  first  interested  me  so  much  by  their  recital  that 
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I  thought  of  you  and  The  Friend  as  possibly  being  inter- 
ested in  them.    [They  will  follow  under  their  own  caption.] 

In  a  note  dated  Seventh  Month  27th,  these  additional  points 
of  the  Grange  general  meeting  are  given:  "The  sense  of  fel- 
lowship or  unity  so  constantly  referred  to  from  beginning 
to  end  was  held  by  all  as  a  strengthening  bond  of  support 
in  face  of  a  world  carried  off  by  differently  expressed  senti- 
ments. Roderick  Clark  spoke  of  a  difference  between  unity 
and  union.  Rome  having  been  a  united  Empire  but  falling, 
while  in  unity  there  is  strength. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  express  to  the  American 
meetings  and  Young  Friends'  Committees  fellowship  with 
them,  and  the  hope  that  this  sense  of  strength  in  union,  vs. 
divided  sentiment  might,  little  by  little,  but  eventually 
pervade  us  all  to  the  extension  of  our  Father's  Kingdom  and 
His  glory."   

American  Friends*  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS,  Executive  Secretary. 
HOWARD  H.  BRINTON,  Publicity. 

Associate  Secretaries. 

WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY  J.  BERNARD  WALTON 

WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


Contributions  Received  During  Week  Ending  Eighth  Month  16, 

1919. 

From  Five  Years'  Meeting  $1,606.77 

Other  Yearly  Meetings   1,243.90 

Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief   55.00 

Individuals   586.00 


$3,491.67 


Contributions  of  Clothing  Received  During  Week  Ending  Eighth 
Month  16,  1919. 
Fourteen  boxes;  six  from  Mennonites. 


Workers  Who  Have  Recently  Returned. 
Bishop  S.  E.  Allgyer,  West  Liberty,  Ohio;  Vaughn  D.  Amick,  Haviland, 
Kansas;  William  C.  Biddle,  Lansdowne,  Pa.;  Helen  Elsie  Biddle,  River- 
ton,  N.  J.;  Elliot  W.  Brown,  Brookline,  Mass.;  G.  Cheston  Carey,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Rowland  C.  Cocks,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.;  J.  Nathan  Douglas, 
Brunswick,  Maine;  Harry  L.  Charles  Tangier,  Okla.;  Marianna  Chase, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Howard  Elkinton  and  wife,  Moylan,  Pa.;  James 
Erwin  Gnagey,  Archbold,  Ohio;  Wm.  Yarnall  Hare,  West  Chester,  Pa.; 
Walter  J.  Homan,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  J.  Robert  James,  West  Chester, 
Pa.;  Cornelius  C.  Janzen,  Hillsboro,  Kansas;  Maynard  J.  McKay,  Wil- 
mington, Ohio;  Gladys  Manning,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada;  Harold 
Myers,  Central  City,  Nebraska;  Willard  B.  Otis,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y.; 
Elfred  R.  Outland,  George,  N.  C;  Elliotte  B.  Ralston,  Republican  City, 
Nebraska;  Guy  W.  Solt,  Central  City,  Nebraska;  Leroy  G.  Waggener, 
Central  City,  Nebraska;  Parvin  M.  Russell,  New  York  City;  Edward 
L.  Webster,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  address  for  the  Serbian  workers  is  as  follows : — Care  The  American 
Consul,  Salonica,  Greece. 


A  Patchwork  of  Autobiographies. 

None  of  the  following  were  written  for  publication,  but  we  select  them 
from  reports,  letters  and  other  sources,  because  they  throw  some  interest- 
ing side  lights  on  the  French  work : 

"In  the  four  months  I  was  stationed  at  Jubecourt  with  five  other 
Friends,  we  repaired  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixteen  hundred  machines 
for  the  surrounding  villages,  besides  going  out  into  the  different  villages, 
living  in  the  homes  of  the  peasants,  while  we  harvested  their  fields." 

Benjamin  A.  Darling. 

"Through  shell  holes  and  trenches  that  were  filled  with  loose  dirt  we 
worked,  having  several  machines  almost  buried  in  shell  holes,  but  we 
always  got  out  somehow  and  went  on.  We  plowed  out  old  shells  that 
had  not  been  exploded  and  yet  among  all  these  we  didn't  have  an  accident; 
none  of  them  exploded." 

W.  Edwin  Hanson. 
"From  early  Autumn  until  along  in  mid-Winter  I  spent  on  a  French 


thresher.  This  work  with  the  peasants  was  by  far  the  most  interesting 
of  my  experiences.  To  eat,  sleep  and  live  with  them  was  a  great  educa- 
tion." 

Francis  R.  Jenkins. 

"While  at  Dole  I  worked  in  the  section  shop  of  our  factory  where 
portable  houses  were  made.  For  a  change  we  would  unload  lumber  which 
was  covered  with  ice  and  about  as  heavy  as  compressed  steel.  From 
Dole  on  week  ends  and  short  vacations  we  would  lose  ourselves  in  the 
Jura  Mountains  and  there  peacefully  dream  until  duty  called,  and 
back  to  Dole  we  would  go  with  a  greater  vim  for  our  work." 

Charles  W.  Moon. 

"I  was  engaged  in  Agricultural  work  nominally,  but  actually  devoting 
most  of  my  time  to  relief  of  transients  passing  through  Varennes  en  route 
North.  Have  fed  as  many  as  thirty  at  a  meal,  although  I  never  cooked 
even  water  at  home." 

R.  M.  Rutledge. 
"Later  in  the  Fall  I  was  transferred  from  the  Friends'  Unit  to  tem- 
porary work  with  the  Children,  Bureau  of  the  Red  Cross  to  do  playground 
work  with  the  French  children  in  connection  with  the  Child  Welfare 
Exhibit  of  the  Bureau,  then  at  Toulouse.  We  spent  five  months  at 
Toulouse  and  later  in  Paris,  establishing  playgrounds  and  teaching 
games  in  the  public  schools.  I  found  it  very  interesting  and  I  think 
quite  worth  while  work.  The  French  children  are  decidedly  very  in- 
dividualistic and  besides  not  playing  much,  do  not  play  in  the  most 
beneficial  way.  They  know  almost  nothing  of  team  work  and  co-opera- 
tion in  games.  They  play  alone,  bouncing  a  ball,  skipping  a  rope  or 
tossing  sous  at  a  crack  and  know  very  few  of  the  athletic  games  that 
American  children  play.  Nevertheless,  we  found  them  very  ready  to 
learn  and  very  enthusiastic  over  our  games.  After  learning  a  game  they 
played  with  equal  spirit  and  enjoyment  as  our  own  children.  .  .  , 
As  we  emphasized  the  social  and  moral  side  of  play  to  as  great,  if  not 
greater  extent  than  the  physical,  I  think  it  filled  a  gap  in  the  average 
French  child's  development  and  had  a  great  immediate  value.  How- 
ever, we  hope  as  we  could  only  reach  a  comparatively  small  per  cent,  of 
the  children  that  a  greater  and  more  far-reaching  good  will  come  from 
the  work  we  did,  in  the  games  and  the  spirit  of  play  spreading  and  creat- 
ing a  demand  for  Public  Playgrounds  in  every  French  city  and  more 
opportunity  for  all  children  to  play  naturally." 

Floyd  W.  Schmol. 
"The  Building  Department  appealed  to  me  because  when  I  finished 
a  house  I  could  have  the  pleasure  in  seeing  the  poor  refugees  come  back 
to  their  old  home  place  with  tears  of  joy.  Thanking  us  for  the  good 
work  we  had  done  for  them,  although  it  looked  small  to  us  it  was  great 
for  them.  It  will  give  me  inexpressible  pleasure  in  my  future  days  to 
look  back  on  the  work  that  I  saw  accomplished  by  the  Mission  of  the 
Society  of  Friends." 

B.  C.  Shore. 

"The  workers  on  the  field  are  all  volunteers  and  are  enthusiastic  and 
whole-hearted  in  the  work  and  with  a  very  few  exceptions  seem  to  have 
entered  heartily  into  the  'Spirit  of  the  Mission'  which  is  the  spirit  of  love 
and  helpfulness  for  their  fellowmen,  irrespective  of  nationality.  The  work 
of  the  Unit  is  extensive  and  varied,  but  the  same  spirit  pervades  the 
whole." 

Vernon  Smucker. 
"Having  only  a  few  men,  I  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  use  of  five 
German  prisoners,  who  helped  unload  cars  and  sort  out  materials.  In 
advance  of  the  builders,  an  American  and  a  French  worker  placed  con- 
crete blocks  for  the  foundations.  Following  these  two  men  were  two 
squads  of  three  men  each  who  could  put  down  the  wooden  foundations, 
floors,  raise  the  wall  section,  and  finally  put  on  the  roof.  Once  the  roof 
and  tiles  were  on,  they  would  move  on  to  another  house,  leaving  the  in- 
terior finishing  to  a  gang  of  French  carpenters  that  returned  to  the  vil- 
lage for  work.  By  using  this  system  we  never  lost  a  moment's  time.  One 
week  we  erected  ten  of  these  houses  which  startled  our  Frenchmen  of  the 
more  dilatory  type.  The  work  was  very  interesting  in  that  no  sooner 
did  we  finish  a  house  than  a  family  would  come  up  the  Argonne  road  in 
a  big  two-wheeled  cart  laden  with  hay,  a  little  furniture,  and  a  group  of 
children.  The  people  as  a  rule  were  very  pleasant,  had  an  abundance 
of  courage  and  were  glad  to  get  back  to  their  ' pays.'  The  next  day  bright 
and  early  they  would  be  out  in  their  fields  plowing.  When  I  left  every 
available  patch  of  ground  had  been  plowed  and  the  grain  was  already 
peeping  through  the  ground," 

I.  Thomas  Steere. 
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"It  keeps  the  blacksmith  busy  making  a  living  for  his  family  of  four 
and  his  mother,  and  if  he  don't  do  some  farming  he  won't  have  any  feed 
for  the  Winter  and  if  he  don't  build  he  won't  have  antyhing  to  protect 
him  from  the  snow.  The  result  was  that  worry  had  so  affected  him  that 
his  speech  was  so  incoherent  one  could  hardly  understand  him  even  if 
he  had  been  sure  of  what  he  wanted.  Two  of  us  started  to  build  him 
another  shop." 

Charles  Baynes. 

"Some  of  these  nurses  who  are  not  used  to  seeing  a  fellow  handle  hay 
or  grain  sacks  all  day,  think  it  is  awful  the  way  I  pick  up  some  of  the 
heavy  women,  but  I  am  too  used  to  lifting  heavy  things  to  be-bothered 
by  it.  In  a  similar  way  we  handle  from  three  to  seven  patients  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  in  a  morning." 

Russel  W.  Thornburg. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  held  its  Eighth  Month  session  on  the 
12th  inst. 

For  some  years  we  have  been  transacting  more  and  more  of  our  business 
in  joint  session.  This  trend  reached  its  logical  ending  in  our  recent  meet- 
ing, in  which  all  business,  including  the  Queries,  was  considered  jointly. 
Decision  was  made  to  continue  this  practice  in  the  future.  A  number  of 
matters  of  purely  local  interest  were  considered.  With  somewhat  wider 
outlook  we  appointed  a  committee  to  succeed  one  just  released,  in  as- 
sisting our  Subordinate  Meetings. 

The  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on  Christian  Labor  in  Foreign 
Lands,  submitted  a  report,  intended  not  so  much  as  a  record  of  accom- 
plishment as  a  vision  of  future  service. 

By  minute  of  one  of  our  Monthly  Meetings,  our  attention  was  called 
to  certain  bills  presented  for  enactment  by  Congress,  looking  toward  the 
inauguration  of  compulsory  military  training  in  this  country.  Although 
the  Representative  Meeting  is  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  situation, 
it  was  felt  that  we  independently  should  exert  our  influence  against  these 
measures.  The  matter  was  commended  also  to  the  attention  of  sub- 
ordinate meetings  and  of  individual  members. 

John  D.  Carter,  Clerk. 


Conference  with  the  Secretary  of  War. — No  small  degree  of  un- 
easiness has  been  caused  among  many  peace-loving  people  by  the  offering 
to  Congress  of  two  compulsory  training  bills,  providing,  with  slight  ex- 
ceptions, for  military  training  for  all  the  youth  of  our  nation. 

Our  Representative  Meeting,  through  its  Committee  on  Legislation, 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  considering  its  duty  in  opposing  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  It  was  decided  to  send  a  small  delegation  to  Wash- 
ington, in  addition  to  registering  by  mail  to  the  Senate  and  House  Military 
Affairs  Committees  the  official  protest  of  the  Representative  Meeting  to 
the  bills. 

By  previous  arrangement  a  date  was  fixed  to  meet  Secretary  of  War 
Newton  D.  Baker,  and  on  Sixth-day,  Eighth  Month  22nd,  Stanley  R. 
Yarnall,  C.  Wilfred  Conard  and  the  undersigned  met  the  Secretary  in 
his  Washington  office. 

There  was  a  free  exchange  of  views  concerning  the  situation  confronting 
us,  in  which  differing  opinions  were  candidly  expressed.  It  is  not  fitting 
to  detail  them  here. 

It  developed  unsolicited  that  there  was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  those 
who  drafted  at  least  one  of  the  bills,  in  that  no  provision  was  made  for 
those  who  were  opposed  to  Militarism  in  any  form.  While  we  appreciated 
this  information,  it  by  no  means  covered  our  objection,  for  we  opposed 
the  whole  scheme  as  being  unnecessary,  un-American,  and  directly  opposed 
to  the  execution  of  a  real  League  of  Nations,  etc. 

We  emphasized,  in  the  event  of  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  train- 
ing law,  the  necessity  for  a  different  interpretation  of  Non-Combalant 
Service.  With  others,  our  young  Friends  have  shown  the  world  that  they 
are  more  than  willing  for  Srrricr,  and  they  will  continue  willing  to  serve, 
but  they  cannot  violate  conscience  by  taking  such  under  military  control. 

We  felt  that  an  increasing  number  of  youths  would  insist  that  if  they 
yielded  to  National  Service,  it  ?nusl  be  removed  from  Military  Control. 

Proper  physical  development  was  discussed;  that  could  best  be  cared 
for  in  gymnasiums,  entirely  removed  from  military  control.    The  con- 


ference was  felt  to  be  well  worth  while,  and  we  trust  that  good  may  result 
from  it. 

While  in  Washington  we  learned  of  strong  opposition  to  the  above 
bills  by  other  organizations,  but  this  does  not  lessen  the  need  for  Friends 
everywhere  as  individuals,  at  the  right  time,  through  their  members  in 
Congress,  to  protest  emphatically  against  the  passage  of  any  compulsory 
military  training  bills. 

We  are  assured  that  we  will  be  advised  concerning  the  proper  time  to 
enter  our  protests,  and  we  shall  expect  to  advise  Friends  accordingly. 

W.  B.  Harvey. 


Doukhobor  Notes. — The  following,  taken  from  a  private  letter  of  a 
person  acquainted  with  conditions  among  the  Doukhobors,  speaks  for 
itself. 

W.  B.  H. 

"The  Government  has  eight  teachers  doing  exclusively  Doukhobor 
work,  besides  another  school  near  Grand  Forks  (Carson)  where  the  at- 
tendance is  almost  exclusively  Doukhobor.  About  250  Doukhobor 
children  in  all  are  attending  school.  They  make  rapid  progress  and  the 
parents,  particularly  the  fathers,  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
school.  What  opposition  remains,  and  it  is  not  inconsiderable,  comes 
from  the  older  and  more  fanatical  members  of  the  communities,  who  are 
able  to  influence  the  opinions  of  the  mothers  to  a  certain  extent.  He 
says  that  a  very  determined  effort  was  made  by  this  reactionary  element 
last  Christmas  to  get  rid  of  the  schools.  They  took  advantage  of  the 
influenza  epidemic.  The  teachers  adopted  a  '  policy  of  passive  resistance,' 
and  finally  the  progressive  won  out.  He  thinks  the  schools  are  now  on  a 
firmer  footing  than  ever  before.  The  plan  of  the  teachers  is  to  break 
down  the  genuine  suspicion  with  which  the  Doukhobors  regard  the 
schools." 


The  following  is  taken  from  a  set  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Chicago 
Church  Federation : — 

"Let  us  resolve,  in  view  of  the  conditions  obtaining  within  the  last 
few  days,  to  recognize  our  colored  neighbors  as  Americans  who  have  al- 
ways been  loyal  to  America  in  the  face  of  bad  treatment;  let  us  recognize 
them  as  fellow-citizens  entitled  to  the  rights  and  protection  of  other 
citizens;  let  us  treat  them  as  men  and  women  entitled  to  share  fully  and 
equally  the  boasted  opportunity  of  America;  let  us  do  this  in  a  friendly 
spirit  worthy  of  Christians  and  of  Americans. 

"In  an  emergency  such  as  the  present,  it  is  the  manifest  duty  of  the 
churches  to  bear  emphatic  testimony  to  the  need  of  calmness,  sanity 
and  sympathy  with  all  of  both  races  who  are  oppressed  by  the  iniquities 
of  the  present  social  order." 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  have  been  received  from  each 
person,  paying  for  Vol.  93. 

Sarah  Richie,  C.  R.  Branson,  Sarah  A.  Conard,  Anna  M.  S.  Hamilton, 
Anna  B.  Jacobs,  Ellen  C.  Tomlinson,  Henry  W.  Satterthwaite,  George 
R.  Chambers,  Anna  H.  Brinton,  William  M.  Parker,  all  of  Pennsylvania; 
Hannah  P.  S.  Downing,  Delaware;  Hanna  Blackburn,  Sarah  C.  Black- 
burn, J.  Howard  Edgerton,  Rachel  Llewellyn,  Elbert  L.  Cope,  L.  J. 
Kirk,  Hannah  D.  White,  Gilbert  McGrew,  Walter  S.  Thomas,  Gilbert 
E.  Thomas,  Caroline  H.  Binns,  Oliver  W.  Binns,  Albert  H.  Smith,  Lizzie 
M.  Smith,  Charles  D.  Kirk,  all  of  Ohio;  Benjamin  Ellyson,  Henry  Stand- 
ing, Lars  C.  Hansen,  Nicholas  Larson,  Joseph  N.  Dewees,  Jesse  Negus, 
all  of  Iowa;  Samuel  R.  Cooper,  New  Jersey;  Mary  Gifford,  Massachusetts; 
Isabella  Read,  California;  Amelia  Dillon,  Kansas;  John  I.  Duguid,  Scot- 
land. 

Remittances  received  after  Second-day  will  not  appear  in  receipts 
until  the  following  week. 


Died. — Eighth  Month  9,  1919,  at  his  home,  Leesburg,  Florida,  Thomas 
Pearson  Douglas,  son  of  the  late  James  and  Hannah  Pearson  Douglas, 
of  Cumberland,  England,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 


Wm.  H.  Pile'b  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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It's  Best  to  Have  an 

Extra  Pair  of  Glasses 

Then  in  case  of  accident 
to  your  regular  pair,  you're 
not  inconvenienced.  Leave 
your  prescription  with  us. 
We  guarantee  it'll  be  correct- 
ly filled. 
Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93.  Lake  Front  -  Price.  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  Sooth  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— filbert  2666. 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.     Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,  Philadelphia 


YOUNG  MAN! 

Get  the  saving  habit.  The  way  to  begin 
is  to  fix  things  so  that  you  must  save. 
We  can  show  you  how  to  do  that,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  to  perpetuate  your 
income — or  part  of  it — in  case  you  die 
while  you  are  saving. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  insure  against 
the  uncertainties  of  life  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  death. 
The  cost  is  low.    You  are  young! 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.   Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  foi 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D„  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron, 

CONCORD  HOUSE 

CONCORDVILLE,  F»A. 

A  small  guest  house  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  Delaware 
County  hills,  now  open  for  guests.  For  accommo- 
dations write  to  Marian  Pusey,  Manager,  Concord- 
ville,  Pa. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaii* 
52  N.  Stockton  St„ 
TBEHTOKs  N.  J. 


THE  FACTS  well  told  and  well 
printed — make  advertising  pay. 

<iAsk  us  to  show  you  how ! 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Susquehanna  Silk  Mills 

6%  Serial  Gold  Notes 

Company  will  iefund  the  Pennsylvania  Four 
Mill  State  Tax 

/"VNE  of  world's  largest  manufacturers  of 
silk-mixed,  medium-priceed  goods.  To- 
tal assets  after  this  financing  over  $19,000,000. 
Earnings  available  for  interest  and  Federal 
taxes  for  year  ended  December  31,  1918,  equal 
to  6.49  times  interest  charges  on  notes. 

Descriptive  circular  will  be  sent  upon 
request  for  PF-242. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  SI  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Cheatnut  St. 

Atlantic  City — Chalfont  Block 
1225  Boardwalk 


EARLHAM  COLLEGE 

Desires  to  announce  that  the  dormitories  for  both 
men  and  women  are  full,  with  an  overflow  of  about 
one  hundred. 

Students  from  twenty-six  states  and  two  foreign 
countries  have  enrolled. 

Good  accommodations  near  the  campus  may  yet  be 
secured.  Boarding  will  be  furnished  at  the  college 
dining-room. 

Supervision  of  Deans  and  assistants  will  be  extended 
to  those  rooming  off  the  campus. 

Any  students  wishing  to  enter  should  complete  their 
arrangements  as  soon  as  possible, 

Applications  for  entrance  in  the  Fall  of  1920  are 
now  being  received.    In  writing.  Address, 

PRESIDENT  DAVID  M.  EDWARDS, 

Earlham,  Indiana. 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worship  is 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  Visitors  remem- 
ber the  address. 

FOR  RENT  (Furnished)— The  pleasant,  all-the-year- 
round  home  in  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  on  Main 
Street,  overlooking  the  valley.  Heated  by  hot  water, 
lighted  by  electricity.  Excellent  cook  stove.  Near  Friends' 
Meeting  and  Academy,  on  same  side  of  street.  Near  rail- 
road station.  Trolley  passing  the  door.  Garage.  Kitchen 
garden.  Fruit.  Also  cottage  at  Pocono  Manor  to  end  of 
season.    Apply  to  M.  W.  Stokes,  Moorestown.  N.  J. 

WANTED— For  the  Friends'  School,  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  a  teacher  of  Eighth  Grade  work.    Apply  to 
Helen  L.  Forsythe,  Principal, 

Pocono  Lake  Preserve,  Pa, 

TO  ADVERTISERS.— The  Friend  has 
not  increased  its  rates  for  advertise- 
ments. 56  cents  an  inch;  no  insertion 
for  less  than  25  cents. 
Long  term  cards  are  solicited,  and  these 
are  allowed  a  liberal  discount. 
Address,  THE  FRIEND, 

207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 
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IT  WEARS  WELL 


J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:  12  N. Third  St. 
NEW  YORK:     102  Beekman  St. 
CHICAGO:   322  W.  Randolph  St. 
Factory  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


R.  C.  Ballioger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell— Spruce  17-81    ■    ■    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 


SB 


(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWattera 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domestic         -:-       -:-  Oriental 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  8s  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

FALL  TERM— Tenth  Month  7  to  Twelfth 
Month  19,  1919. 
New  Catalog  Ready  Soon. 
Extension  Work  to  be  Continued. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


H„  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N0  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES : 


i  Locust  24J 
1  Race  661 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EHBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA, 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funeral* 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friend*'  Funeral* 
Ball  'Phon.  M  Sprue*  U4i 


THE  FRIEND 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 
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Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


OUR  FIELD  AND  SERVICE  IN  FRANCE. 

A  Flying  Visit  to  the  Verdun  Area. 


HENRY  T.  HODGKIN. 

During  London  Yearly  Meeting,  I  received  a  pressing  in- 
vitation from  some  of  the  American  workers  in  France  to 
pay  them  a  visit  before  they  would  be  returning  to  the  States. 
As  another  contemplated  journey  had  to  be  postponed,  I 
gladly  made  arrangements  to  spend  some  ten  days  in  France. 
Seldom  have  more  fresh  and  interesting  experiences  been 
crowded  into  so  short  a  time— all  too  short  to  see  adequately 
the  work  or  the  workers,  yet  long  enough  to  gain  certain  vivid 
impressions,  which  I  wish  to  pass  on  in  particular  to  those  in 
America  who  are  supporting  the  work.  I  hope  those  who  read 
will  remember  they  are  but  first  impressions  of  a  very  hasty 
trip,  and  take  pains  to  correct  them  by  such  other  information 
as  they  may  be  able  to  glean. 

My  first  word  must  be  about  the  "spirit  of  the  Mission" — 
a  phrase  that  has  become  a  joke,  but  which,  nevertheless,  hides 
a  deep  and  splendid  reality.    I  got  it  strong  in  the  first  two 
days  at  Grange-le-Comte.    The  old  farm  buildings,  with  war 
additions,  are  a  roomy  hive  of  industry  and  goodwill.  Every 
corner  speaks  of  life  and  service.    The  hay-lofts,  packed  with 
farm  implements,  household  requisites,  blankets,  garments  of 
all  kinds,  American  tools  from  the  dumps,  and  I  know  not 
what  else,  remind  me  of  an  improvised  department  store 
(shades  of  Wanamaker) .    Everything  is  orderly  and  well  kept, 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  polite  attention  to  the  needs  of  all, 
though  there  is  no  profit  to  be  earned  either  by  capitalist  or 
employee.    The  motor  garage  can  repair  and  refashion,  and 
turn  out  as  good  as  new  most  anything  that  comes  along  in  the 
tractor  line— and,  indeed,  all  kinds  of  cars  do  come  in  bewilder- 
ing numbers  and  quantity.    How  the  indefatigable  workers 
keep  going  I  do  not  know.    Certainly  the  amount  of  overtime 
they  would  earn  if  there  were  a  payroll  would  be  prodigious. 
1  gained  the  impression  that  nearly  twice  as  much  work  can 
be  got  out  of  a  human  being  who  works  for  love  as  out  of  one 
who  works  for  pay.   The  complete  little  dispensary  and  dental 


room,  with  a  special  outfit  for  testing  water  and  other  sanitary 
purposes,  speaks  of  constant  work  done  for  the  bodies  of  work- 
ers and  others.  The  secretarial  office  is  a  meeting-place  of  all 
sorts  of  different  streams  of  interest,  dealing  with  French 
officials  in  numberless  ways,  learning  the  gentle  art  of  cutting 
red  tape  without  hurting  your  fingers,  preparing  minute  de- 
tails of  the  mileage  and  tonnage  hauled  for  each  car,  in  order 
to  secure  the  all-important  supplies  of  essence,  ordering  sup- 
plies for  the  huge  family,  keeping  open  the  connections  with 
London,  Philadelphia  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  centres 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  gathering  housekeepers  one  day,  heads 
of  departments  another,  and  a  committee  on  the  future  of  the 
Mission  another.  At  the  heart  of  it  all  are  Charles  J.  Rhoads 
and  T.  Edmund  Harvey,  always  "on  tap"  for  all  and  sundry, 
never  flustered,  in  spite  of  the  myriad  calls  that  must  come  to 
them.  Then  there  is  the  housekeeping  department,  where 
Gertrude  Beck  and  Nellie  M.  Joyce  and  other  helpers  perform 
miracles  of  catering  that  leave  one  speechless.  There  is  the 
centre  for  the  co-operative  shops  that  are  being  set  up  all 
through  the  district,  there  is  the  all-important  post-office,  the 
writing  and  reading  rooms,  and,  hidden  in  every  part,  the 
bed-rooms,  that  seem  to  have  a  limitless  capacity  for  receiving 
stray  guests,  from  strolling  bishops  to  lost  colonels.  They 
come  at  all  hours,  they  are  often  unannounced,  they  expect 
hospitality  and  advice,  and  I  venture  to  say  they  are  never 
disappointed. 

Now  I  wish  all  who  have  given  so  generously  to  the  work 
could  be  dropped  by  aeroplane  into  the  heart  of  Grange,  could 
see  for  one  hour  the  stream  of  those  who  come  and  go  under 
the  care  of  the  transport  department,  could  watch  the  eager 
faces  of  the  crowds  who  go  up  the  narrow  stairway  to  the  little 
shop,  and  the  satisfaction  with  which  they  come  down,  and 
could  join  in  one  simple,  ample,  noisy  meal,  and  feel  the  throb 
of  the  great  engine  of  relief  that  is  here  at  the  power-house^ 
showing  something  of  its  silent  strength — little  said,  much 
done.  To  pay  such  a  visit  would  be  to  thank  God  for  the  lives 
that  are  being  given  so  freely  to  this  enterprise,  to  catch  some- 
thing of  its  inner  meaning,  and  to  rejoice  that  it  is  possible  for 
all  of  us,  in  even  remote  villages  in  England  or  far  corners  of 
American  prairies,  to  have  our  share  in  the  good  work. 

I  said  I  would  begin  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mission,  and  it 
seems  as  if  I  had  rather  started  with  a  description  of  a  single 
centre.  But  it  was  through  seeing  all  this  wonderful  machine 
at  work,  and  through  the  intense  interest  of  the  gathering  at 
Grange,  that  I  first  felt  what  that  spirit  was.  It  was  inter- 
preted to  me  in  many  ways:  in  the  silent,  tireless  work  of  men 
and  women,  in  the  many  all-too-hurried  talks  I  had  with  them, 
in  the  faces  of  three  hundred  gathered  in  conference  the  first 
week-end,  in  the  colonies  of  houses  at  the  Squipes,  in  the 
hospital  at  Brizeaux,  and  in  the  Maternite  at  Chalons.  Per- 
haps it  is  fair  to  say  that,  now  the  war  is  over,  the  thoughts 
of  workers  turn  more  keenly  to  the  meaning  of  all  this  work 
than  during  the  terrible  pressure  of  war-time  activity.  There 
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are  many  there  now  who  have  been  in  the  camps  or  prisons  or 
Home  Office  centres  as  C.  O.'s.  There  are  younger  men  and 
women  who  have  a  great  desire  to  do  something  to  straighten 
things  out,  as  they  have  had  to  be  in  school  or  college  during 
the  years  of  war  itself;  and  there  are  the  older  workers  who 
have  been  through  many  vicissitudes,  and  who  are  now  having 
time  to  look  round,  and  ask  themselves  what  is  the  meaning 
of  it  all,  and  whereunto  does  it  move. 

This  being  so,  it  was  a  unique  time  for  the  holding  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Mission.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe 
the  meeting.  That  can  be  better  done  by  those  who  can  con- 
nect it  with  the  past  of  the  Mission,  and  see  its  significance  for 
the  future  in  the  light  of  that  past.  AH  I  can  do  is  to  give  a 
few  sidelights  on  it.  Some  three  hundred  attended,  and,  from 
the  first  session  till  the  end,  there  was  keen  interest.  The 
programme  was  a  trifle  over-crowded  to  my  mind,  and  I  was 
guilty  of  adding  further  by  calling  a  meeting  of  those  who  were 
definitely  thinking  of  several  years  of  service  in  the  cause  of 
international  good-will.  That  meeting  brought  nearly  eighty 
together,  and  it  was  a  memorable  one.  One  after  another 
gave  expression  to  a  sense  of  concern,  sometimes  very  vague 
as  to  place,  time  and  type  of  service,  in  other  cases  for  a  par- 
ticular country  or  place.  Some  looked  to  a  whole  life  work. 
It  was  clear  that  the  contact  with  German  prisoners  and  sym- 
pathy for  their  lot  had  stimulated  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
number  to  work  in  Germany  or  Austria.  The  presence  of  a 
number  of  Russians  had  had  the  same  effect  in  regard  to  Russia. 
The  fact  that  the  peace  has  not  brought  the  kind  of  world  we 
hoped  for  made  many  feel  that  we  must  work  with  redoubled 
energy  for  a  true  peace.  Many  feel  that  the  time  has  come  to 
make  an  effort  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Mission  and  by  Friends  who  have  helped  "enemy" 
aliens,  and  that  we  can  no  longer  be  content  with  only  meeting 
physical  needs,  though  this  should  always  have  a  place  in  the 
world  service  of  Quakerism. 

It  was  very  stimulating  to  be  mixing  with  Mennonites, 
Dunkards  and  other  non-Friends  in  this  work,  and  to  realize 
how  closely  we  were  knit  with  them.  The  group  had  a  certain 
self-consciousness,  that  made  it  one  in  the  service  of  humanity 
and  we  never  stopped  to  ask  ourselves  what  the  denomina- 
tional connection  of  any  man  was.  The  attitude  to  the  French 
was  a  subject  of  discussion,  and  it  was  keenly  taken  up,  al- 
though a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  never  found  expression 
openly.  Doubtless,  some  have  found  it  hard  to  discriminate 
between  the  French  people  and  the  policy  of  Clemenceau;  and, 
in  other  cases,  minor  difficulties  in  contact,  partly  due  to 
language  differences  and  certain  personal  traits,  have  prevented 
a  perfect  adjustment.  This  is,  I  hope,  being  overcome.  One 
of  my  chief  impressions  of  what  I  saw  in  the  whole  trip  was 
the  splendid  courage  of  many  of  those  peasants  who  come 
back  to  live  in  cellars  or  dug-outs,  or  in  homes  where  only  one 
or  two  rooms  have  a  roof,  and  where  their  fields  are  riddled 
with  trenches,  ploughed  up  with  shell-holes,  and  richly  em- 
broidered with  miles  of  rusting  barbed  wire.  Certainly,  as  I 
passed  through  village  after  village  with  scarcely  a  house 
standing,  or  on  the  ruins  of  Vauquois,  where  only  mine-craters, 
trenches  and  dug-outs  replace  what  was  once  a  lovely  orchard, 
with  a  village,  in  the  heart  of  picturesque  country,  1  felt  1 
could  understand,  though  not  defend,  the  spirit  that  claims  the 
Saar  Valley  from  an  enemy  whose  land  has  suffered  scarcely 
at  all.    Sympathy  for  France  we  must  have  if  we  have  been 


over  the  battle-fields,  though  it  cannot  lessen  one's  sympathy 
for  the  starving  women  and  children  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

Have  I  said  anything  of  the  "spirit  of  the  Mission?"  Not 
much  directly,  perhaps.  But  it  is  in  this  indirect  way  that 
one  absorbs  the  spirit,  and  catches  the  infection  of  it.  That 
it  is  animating  those  who  are  at  work  in  France  is  beyond 
doubt.  Many  said  to  me  how  completely  their  outlook  had 
been  changed  by  their  experience  there.  It  had  been  like 
entering  a  new  world.  This  was  evidenced  in  discussions  on 
the  social  order,  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  new  world, 
and  the  problem  of  internationalism,  at  the  Conference.  To 
very  many  the  life  in  the  Mission  has  been  a  time  of  expansion, 
as  one  put  it  like  a  hedgehog  uncurling;  it  appears  as  a  unique 
experiment  in  internationalism,  in  interdenominationalism,  and 
in  socialism.  In  each  of  these  particulars  it  is  contributing 
something  quite  distinctive  as  a  laboratory  experiment,  quite 
apart  from  its  actual  service  to  the  French  people.  One  speak- 
er amused  the  audience  by  saying,  as  an  Englishman,  that, 
after  a  month  in  the  Mission,  the  one  thing  he  desired  was 
never  again  to  have  anything  to  do  with  an  American !  Need- 
less to  say,  the  very  saying  of  it  showed  how  far  he  had  traveled 
since.  English,  American,  German,  French,  are  growing  into 
an  understanding  that  means  big  things  for  the  future.  The 
same  is  true  of  different  sections  of  Friends,  who  are  finding 
one  another  on  a  plane  deeper  than  that  of  the  things  that 
divide.  These  discoveries  are  being  made  not  by  discussion 
in  the  abstract,  but  by  doing  things  together,  by  being  en- 
grossed in  a  common  task,  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  a 
common  Lord  for  the  sake  of  His  weaker  brethren.  Thus 
may  we  say  of  differences  of  nation  and  creed  and  class  solvitur 
ambulando,  or  more  truly,  solvitur  laborando.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  no  thought  about  the  principles,  and  no 
discussion  of  the  things  that  have  kept  men  apart.  But  it 
does  mean  that  this  discussion  is  being  conducted  in  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  men  care  to  come  together,  and  hate  to 
drift  apart,  where,  indeed,  they  have  discovered  a  unity,  the 
only  problem  now  being  to  interpret  it  aright. 

Having  talked  so  long  on  the  spirit  of  the  Mission,  what 
shall  I  say  of  its  work?  Many  stories  of  this  have  already 
been  written,  and  I  have  little  that  is  fresh  to  add.  The  net 
impression  of  those  crowded  days  of  visiting  is  the  variety  and 
the  value  of  what  is  being  done.  How  much  it  is  needed  I 
cannot  stop  to  describe.  A  morning's  drive  from  Grange 
through  Dombasle  to  Verdun  and  Douaumont,  and  by  Marre 
and  Chattancourt,  through  Nanse  and  Avocourt,  to  Very,  and 
later  in  the  day  through  Varennes,  and  back  by  Clermont  to 
Grange,  and  thence  by  Souhesmes  to  Aubreville,  reveals  a 
stretch  of  wasted  country  which  no  pen  can  describe.  Moun- 
tain sides  mined  and  quarried,  with  tier  upon  tier  of  dug-outs, 
stretches  of  country,  with  never  more  than  a  few  square  yards 
left  flat  after  the  hailstorm  of  shells,  villages  blasted  past  all 
recognition,  hill-tops  turned  into  craters,  fields  surrendered  to 
the  rank  of  splendid  vegetation  of  wild  nature,  poppy  and  giant 
mullein,  ragwort  and  will-herb,  where  once  were  corn  lands 
ripening  for  the  harvest,  vineyards  and  orchards  rejoicing  the 
eye,  houses  in  every  degree  of  dereliction,  so  numerous  as  to 
become  commonplace,  endless  miles  of  coiled-up  barbed  wire, 
trenches  everywhere  cut  deep  into  the  one-time  gardens  and 
meadows,  roads  that  are  ploughed  up  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
usable,  bridges  destroyed,  and  only  extemporized  wooden  ones 
available — these  and  many  another  token  of  war's  vast  desola- 
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tion  fill  one  with  pity  for  the  sufferers,  and  with  a  grim  de- 
termination more  than  ever  to  work  for  the  abolition  of  this 
great  crime  against  the  race  and  against  God,  that  men  call 
war,  and  glorify  and  deck  out  with  banners  and  trappings  to 
deceive  the  unwary,  and  to  mislead  the  tender  minds  of  our 
boys  and  girls.  Yes,  there  is  need  enough  for  all  our  work, 
and  it  is  being  nobly  done.  These  men  and  women  in  gray 
are  Friends.  They  are  children  of  light  in  this  darkness. 
They  are  children  of  hope  in  this  desolation.  The  little  vil- 
lages that  spring  up  under  their  hands,  the  restored  hospital 
at  Clermont,  the  library  for  the  children,  the  hundreds  of 
chickens  and  goats  and  pigs  and  rabbits  that  are  going  out  to 
restock  the  farms,  the  clothes  of  all  kinds  sold  or  given  as  the 
need  dictates,  the  patients  treated  in  hospital  or  Maternite — 
these  things  are  on  every  hand  the  redeeming  features,  shining 
like  brilliant  stars  set  in  the  dead  black  sky  of  this  stricken 
land.  They  have  made  their  way  into  the  hearts  of  these 
peasant  folk,  and  there  is  a  meaning  in  the  words  Mission  des 
Amis  that  will  be  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  many 
a  long  day. 

I  could  write  many  times  as  much,  and  still  not  say  too 
much.  What  I  chiefly  want  to  do  is  to  bring,  by  these  few 
touches,  something  of  the  reality  and  meaning  of  this  work  to 
Friends  in  America  who  may  read  these  pages.  I  know  what 
it  has  meant  to  send  sons  and  daughters  to  give  themselves  in 
this  work  of  Reconstruction.  I  know  what  it  has  meant  to 
give,  often  at  real  personal  cost,  the  money  that  has  enabled 
this  work  to  be  accomplished.  I  want  Friends  everywhere  to 
feel  that  it  is  worth  it.  Still  more  I  want  them  to  feel  that  this 
is  but  a  beginning,  and  that  there  stretches  out  before  Friends 
a  big  splendid  service  in  Europe  as  ministers  of  reconciliation 
in  the  torn  and  bleeding  world.  In  France  and  Germany,  in 
Russia  and  Austria,  and,  maybe,  in  many  other  countries, 
what  Friends  have  done  is  as  the  opening  of  the  door  into  a 
wide  new  field  of  service.  We  must  enter  in,  for  there  is  no 
one  else  to  do  just  what  we  have  been  called  by  this  great  be- 
ginning to  do,  and  to  do  now.  The  gulf  between  the  peoples 
and  classes  and  sects  yawns  wide  and  deep.  As  the  ancient 
Roman  legend  tells  us  of  the  full-armed  soldier  leaping  into 
the  gulf  in  the  forum  which  would  only  close  when  Rome's 
fairest  treasure  was  cast  in,  so  it  is  for  us  to  cast  our  best  into 
the  gap.  Only  so  can  it  close.  What  has  been  done  is  fine. 
What  remains  to  be  done  shall  be  finer  yet,  if  the  same  spirit 
moves  us  to  a  still  larger  service.  William  Penn  calls  again 
to  the  Children  of  Light  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  "  We 
are  the  people  of  all  others  to  stand  in  the  gap.  .  .  .  and 
God  expects  it  at  our  hands."  Yes,  it  is  He  who  calls,  and,  if  we 
are  to  finish  what  has  been  so  nobly  begun,  we  dare  not  refuse. 


FROM  DARKNESS  TO  LIGHT. 

"  I  am  not  worth  a  straw/'  was  the  remark  made  to  me  a 
short  time  ago,  by  a  man  whom  I  had  been  with  when  he  failed 
in  accomplishing  a  piece  of  work  that  he  thought  he  should 
do.  What  had  seemed  to  be  an  opportunity,  like  others  be- 
fore it,  was  gone,  and  the  man  turned  away  with  something 
like  self-satisfied  discouragement  in  his  voice  and  face.  A 
little  further  conversation  gave  me  the  impression  that  my 
friend  knew,  in  a  way,  where  to  look  for  the  desired  ability, 
but  he  had  never  known  it  for  himself.  As  he  said,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  appropriate  the  victory  of  Christ.  He  was 
a  good  deal  like  a  man  who  has  studied  a  map  with  careful 
attention  until  he  knows  perfectly  the  road  that  leads  from 
his  home  to  the  mountain  top.    He  can  name  every  town 


which  the  road  passes  through;  the  turns,  the  forks,  the  val- 
leys and  the  mountain  at  the  end  are  all  clearly  before  him. 
In  fact  he  even  attempts  to  direct  travelers  on  their  way. 
But  he  has  never  been  over  the  road  himself,  all  the  way,  and 
he  has  never  stood  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  looking  off 
with  his  own  eyes,  over  the  broad  earth  spread  out  before 
him  in  all  its  peace  and  beauty,  knowing  that  in  its  midst  are 
the  homes  of  struggling  men. 

My  friertd,  I  presume,  is  not  alone  in  this  experience.  I 
surely  have  known  something  of  it.  But  is  there  not  that 
Light  in  each  human  heart  which  at  some  time  makes  us  wish 
to  reach  the  mountain  top  where  we  may  find  completeness  and 
satisfaction  in  the  vital  freedom  of  the  very  presence  of  God? 

In  this  connection,  the  remark  with  which  I  began  calls 
up  two  fruitful  considerations. 

It  is  well  when  we  can  say  that  "we  are  not  worth  a  straw" 
in  the  work  of  our  soul's  salvation,  if  we  are  honest  with  our- 
selves, and  make  no  mental  reservations  which  after  all  are 
to  the  effect  that  we  have  done  our  best  and  God  is  really  to 
blame.  The  devil  just  revels  in  thus  nullifying  the  aspirations 
of  our  hearts!  But  when  we  admit  freely  the  truth  of  our 
condition  which  our  Lord  reveals  to  us,  then  we  are  surely  at 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Then  His  opportunity  really  com- 
mences with  us.  In  mind  and  body  we  have  struggled  and 
striven  to  make  progress  on  the  road  to  the  mountain  top, 
but  somehow  our  very  effort  has  shunted  us  off  into  many  by- 
ways so  that  we  have  not  arrived.  Now  it  is  all  different. 
Instead  of  the  nerve-racking  uncertainty  as  to  the  result 
of  our  own  efforts,  there  comes  calmly  welling  up  into  our  lives 
the  very  power  of  our  loving  Lord.  It  is  as  with  one  who 
has  labored  to  win  the  friendship  of  another,  when  he  finds 
that  he  is  beloved  for  himself  and  not  because  of  his  efforts. 
The  love  from  his  friend  has  been  blocked  by  the  effort  to 
secure  it.  When  that  obstacle  vanishes  the  fulness  of  the 
friendship  begins,  and  both  are  happy. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  consideration.  When  we  truly 
realize  our  own  position,  then  it  is  that  we  know  how  deeply 
our  Lord  loves  us,  and  that  we  are  of  great  value  in  His  sight. 
We  see  how  he  has  patiently  followed  us  in  our  erring  and  our 
wandering.  He  has  beset  us  behind  and  before  and  on  every 
side.  Many  a  time  he  has  kept  us  from  falling.  We  have 
hurt  Him,  we  have  turned  from  Him,  and  we  have  denied 
Him,  if  not  in  actual  words  and  deeds,  in  the  thoughts  of  our 
minds  and  the  desires  of  our  hearts.  Even  so  His  faithfulness 
has  been  unfailing.  How  He  does  care!  yes,  really  care  that 
we  should  attain  that  to  which  He  calls  us.  With  this  vision 
before  us  we  can  only  wonder  that  we  have  so  long  trusted 
our  own  strength  beyond  what  He  is  so  anxious  to  give  us. 
Now  we  realize  that  His  promises  in  Scripture  and  to  us  in- 
dividually are  yea  and  amen  forever.  They  are  no  longer 
simply  words  but  they  are  very  life.  When  we  read,  "  I  am 
the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  we  know,  not  simply 
that  He  is  able,  or  merely  that  He  wants  to  be  thus  our  all 
in  all,  in  the  future,  but  rather  that  He  is  verily  our  all  in  all 
at  this  moment  and  each  succeeding  moment.  Or  when  we 
remember,  "My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,"  it  is  not  the 
potentialities  of  His  grace  that  interest  us  so  much  as  the 
blessed  fact  that  here  to-day  under  the  momentary  conditions 
of  our  lives,  it  is  His  grace  that  is  sufficient  for  us.  Again 
perhaps  He  has  said  to  us  alone,  "  I  will  make  thee  strong." 
Then  we  know  that  indeed  He  is  actually  working  in  us  and 
around  us  to  bring  His  own  promise  to  pass. 

Thus  it  is  that  darkness  is  changed  to  light.  We  find  we 
have  traveled  the  road  and  are  on  the  mountain  top;  not 
alone,  but  with  our  Lord — the  Lover  of  our  souls.  From  this 
holy  ground  we  look  off  over  the  wide  earth  where  we  see 
many  of  our  brothers  laboring  in  darkness  and  sorrow.  We 
look,  and  we  realize  something  of  our  Lord's  love  for  every 
human  soul.  Then  He  says  to  us  very  gently  to  go  down  and 
live  with  them,  that  He  may  use  us  in  showing  them  the  way. 
And  He  can  use  us  now,  because  we  have  really  been  over  the 
road.  Benjamin  S.  DeCou, 

Great  Barrington,  Mass, 
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MY  TASK. 

[The  first  and  second  stanzas  are  by  Maud  Louise  Ray;  the  third  by 
S.H.  Pickup.] 

To  love  someone  more  dearly  every  day, 
To  help  a  wandering  child  to  find  his  way, 
To  ponder  o'er  a  noble  thought  and  pray, 
And  smile  when  evening  falls — 
This  is  my  task. 

To  follow  truth  as  blind  men  long  for  light, 
To  do  my  best  from  dawn  of  day  till  night, 
To  keep  my  heart  fit  for  His  holy  sight, 
And  answer  when  He  calls — 
This  is  my  task. 

And  then  my  Saviour  by  and  by  to  meet, 
When  Faith  hath  made  her  task  on  earth  complete, 
And  lay  my  homage  at  the  Master's  feet 
Within  the  jasper  walls — 
This  crowns  my  task. 

— Copied  from  The  Transcript. 


FRIENDS  AND  SERVICE  * 


M.  ALBERT  LINTON. 


There  was  never  a  time  when  the  subject,  "Friends  and 
Service,"  could  be  considered  with  greater  profit  than  now. 
The  possibilities  of  service  are  bounded  only  by  the  extent  of 
the  needs  of  the  world  and  to-day  these  needs — both  physical 
and  spiritual — are  appalling.  We  stand  on  the  verge  of  a 
tremendous  void  that  must  be  filled  if  great  masses  of  humanity 
are  again  to  find  life  worth  the  living. 

Into  every  vacuum,  however  carefully  sealed,  life-giving 
air  will  sooner  or  later  find  its  way.  The  spiritual  void  of 
seventeenth  century  England  drew  forth  a  fresh  revelation 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  Friendly  message  came  as  an  entirely  new 
discovery  to  thousands  of  men  and  women.  To-day  the 
aching  void  in  millions  of  human  lives  may  call  forth  another 
revelation  of  spiritual  power  that  may  eclipse  anything  the 
world  has  previously  experienced.  This  is  a  golden  opportunity 
for  our  Society.  We  have  a  message  that  is  fundamentally  spirit- 
ual, and  spiritual  reality  is  the  only  thing  that  will  satisfy. 
Millions  of  men  and  women  are  seeing  with  greater  and  greater 
clearness  the  utter  futility  of  materialism.  The  war  has 
th  rown  a  shaft  of  clear  light  into  the  hideous-  recesses  of  the 
materialistic  conception  of  things  and  has  revealed  depravity 
in  its  most  revolting  forms.  If  we  did  not  feel  convinced  that 
latent  somewhere  were  forces  that  would  respond  to  a  spiritual 
message,  we  would  indeed  despair  of  the  future  of  humanity. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  characterized  by  the  growth  of 
the  conception  of  the  political  democracy  and  by  the  growth 
of  our  industrial  system.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
men  hoped  to  obtain  freedom  through  democratic  political 
machinery  whereby  they  would  govern  themselves.  To  at- 
tain this  conception  the  world  experienced  a  period  of  revolu- 
tion and  bloodshed.  Following  political  democracy  came  the 
discovery  of  steam  and  electricity,  and  the  development  of  our 
modern  industrial  world.  Gradually  a  new  type  of  bondage 
appeared.  Men  thought  that  ballots  would  make  them  free. 
But  the  new  organization  of  society  brought  strange  forces  into 
play.  Men  discovered  that  their  lives  were  more  powerfully 
influenced  by  the  economic  system  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves than  by  the  form  of  political  government  to  which  they 
were  subject.  And  to-day  they  are  seeing  the  truth  that  they 
will  not  be  free  until  they  are  more  nearly  masters  of  their  own 
destiny  in  the  sphere  wherein  they  make  their  livelihood. 
They  realize  that  in  the  economic  sphere  they  can  be  subject 
to  as  great  tyrannies  as  ever  ground  men  down  politically. 
The  twentieth  century  will  mark  the  emancipation  of  men  from 
a  cruel  and  barbarous  economic  system  just  as  the  nineteenth 
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century  showed  men  how  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
medieval  political  system.  The  tragedy  is  that  the  world  in 
each  case  had  to  learn  its  lesson  through  the  trials  of  violence 
and  bloodshed. 

In  the  transition  that  is  already  under  way  there  lies  a 
great  danger.  One  materialism  may  supplant  another.  In- 
stead of  a  tyranny  of  the  few  we  may  have  the  tyranny  of  the 
many  and  little  real  progress  may  be  made.  We  may  still 
find  materialism  seated  upon  a  new  throne  and  the  result  will 
be  hardly  less  disastrous  than  those  we  now  have  before  us. 
Our  economic  system  must  be  developed  along  more  demo- 
cratic lines,  but  that  is  not  enough.  There  must  be  a  new 
realization  of  the  need  of  the  spirit  of  the  Master.  Unless  this 
spirit  be  present  they  that  build  the  new  temple  will  labor  in 
vain. 

Because  there  are  multitudes  of  men  and  women  who  con- 
ceive of  world  emancipation  only  in  terms  of  economic  reform 
and  who  leave  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  out  of  account,  let 
us  not  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  believe  that  the  spiritual 
regeneration  for  which  we  long  can  take  place  without  far- 
reaching  results  in  the  material  or  economic  realm.  Inward 
grace  reveals  itself  in  outward  acts.  We  know  that  if  we  would 
render  acceptable  worship  we  must  first  display  a  spirit  of 
reconciliation  toward  those  who  have  aught  against  us.  Our 
worship  becomes  more  and  more  insincere  as  we  realize  that 
we  may  be  part  of  a  system  that  oppresses  our  fellows  and 
denies  millions  of  men  and  women  the  material  necessities  for 
the  development  of  a  rich  personality.  To  remedy  the  in- 
justice will  not  invariably  bring  spiritual  healing  to  those  who 
have  been  wronged.  At  the  same  time,  not  to  attempt  to 
remedy  a  recognized  injustice  may  atrophy  our  own  spiritual 
development  and  make  it  impossible  to  carry  forth  any  heal- 
ing spiritual  message. 

The  more  the  truth  of  this  situation  comes  upon  us  the 
clearer  do  we  see  the  difficult  situation  in  which  the  Society 
of  Friends  finds  itself .  Our  economic  status  is  excellent.  Habits 
of  thrift  and  moderation  have  led  to  a  considerable  accumula- 
tion of  wealth;  with  the  result  that  we  have  been  elevated  out 
of  the  group  with  which,  as  time  goes  on,  we  shall  find  more 
and  more  spiritual  fellowship.  As  we  have  progressed  in  the 
economic  scale  we  have  gradually  been  losing  our  contact  with 
the  great  mass  of  toilers,  and  we  do  not  see  things  from  their 
point  of  view.  As  the  great  forward  movement  of  the  coming 
years  develops,  we  shall  find  that  our  thoughts  and  motives 
will  accord  much  more  with  the  down-trodden  masses  than 
with  the  possessing  classes  among  whom  our  economic  status 
places  us.  In  particular  will  this  conflict  be  felt  by  our  young- 
er members  who  have  fewer  responsibilities  and  are  less  en- 
tangled in  the  existing  order  of  things.  As  the  crisis  ap- 
proaches we  shall  need  the  maximum  of  Christian  forbearance 
and  sympathy  for  one  another  to  avoid  straining  things  to 
the  breaking  point.  There  are  now  many  men  and  women 
among  us — and  their  number  is  destined  to  increase  greatly — 
who  are  not  afraid  of  the  goblin  names  that  become  attached 
to  movements  which  interfere  with  the  entrenched  privileges 
of  certain  classes.  These  men  and  women  weigh  each  move- 
ment in  the  light  of  truth  and  justice,  and  refuse  to  be  frighten- 
ed by  the  name.  As  this  or  that  political  or  economic  pro- 
gramme is  put  forth  they  will  support  what  is  true  therein 
without  regard  to  the  label  that  may  be  attached.  If  we  do 
the  same,  we  may  hope  to  regain  again  the  lost  contact  with 
the  masses — a  contact  which  certainly  our  predecessors  in 
the  Truth  possessed  in  large  degree. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  what  would  be  the  answer  if 
the  Society  of  Friends,  like  the  young  man  two  thousand  years 
ago,  should  inquire  of  the  Master  what  it  should  do  to  be 
saved.  Could  it  be  that  we  should  receive  the  answer  to  go 
sell  all  that  we  possess  and  apply  it  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
world,  so  that  we  might  be  free  to  follow  Him?  Certainly 
material  possessions  are  a  great  handicap  to  a  thorough-going 
co-operation  with  the  potent  forces  of  reconstruction  that  are 
everywhere  making  themselves  felt.  And  it  is  in  the  midst  of 
these  forces  that  the  spiritual  message  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
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is  needed.  The  oppression  of  the  old  industrial  order,  the 
love  for  material  gain,  have  given  rise  to  animosities  that  have 
already  broken  forth  in  violence.  Our  record  as  a  Society 
enables  us  to  speak  out  against  all  violence  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining permanent  results  for  the  uplift  of  humanity.  The 
aftermath  of  the  war  will  provide  a  tremendous  vindication  of 
our  faith  that  material  force — force  without  stint  or  limit — 
brings  ruin  in  its  train.  As  Lord  Robert  Cecil  said  the  other 
day,  "military  action  is  about  the  weakest  of  the  forces  of 
mankind."  And  in  the  same  category  we  may  place  all  types 
of  force  that  involve  violence  and  ill-will.  Spiritual  forces 
springing  from  the  Christian  motives  of  good-will  and  human 
brotherhood  are  the  only  forces  that  will  bind  up  the  wounds 
and  heal  the  broken  spirit  of  humanity. 

It  is  in  this  field  of  good-will  and  reconciliation  that  our  great- 
est service  lies.  We  must  proclaim  to  both  sides  of  the  class 
struggle  that  spiritual  forces  alone  will  bring  the  world  for- 
ward. Violence  will  defeat  its  own  end,  will  plunge  us  into 
still  deeper  despair.  The  vital  problem  is  our  ability  to  get 
the  message  across.  As  Dr.  Steiner  told  us  not  long  ago,  the 
Society  of  Friends  is  leaven,  but  it  is  not  in  the  lump.  As  we 
have  seen,  we  have  lost  our  contact  with  those  to  whom  our 
sympathy  draws  us.  We  must  overcome  this  handicap  if  our 
message  is  to  have  its  greatest  effectiveness. 

Another  service  that  religious  bodies  must  perform  is  a 
replacing  of  the  emphasis  in  their  teaching.  There  is  coming 
a  generation  that  will  fail  to  be  reached  by  appeals  to  a  per- 
sonal salvation  commencing  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave. 
A  placing  of  the  emphasis  on  the  hereafter  renders  it  all  too 
easy  to  overlook  the  necessities  of  the  present  work-a-day 
world.  Professing  Christians,  and  even  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  can  urge  a  man  to  run  his  fellow-man  through  with  a 
bayonet,  if  they  have  not  previously  been  intent  upon  realizing 
what  the  application  of  Jesus's  principles  means  to  the  world. 
We  are  in  a  great  transition  period  which  has  been  much 
accelerated  by  the  war.  People  are  going  to  realize  that  the 
Kingdom  belongs  indeed  among  us  and  that  our  primary  duty 
is  to  bring  it  here.  If  we  are  faithful  in  this  sphere,  our  wel- 
fare in  the  hereafter  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  will  come  like 
a  by-product,  like  so  many  other  precious  things  that  reward 
the  followers  of  Jesus. 

For  Friends,  the  replacing  of  the  emphasis  should  occur 
with  relative  ease  and  naturalness.  Our  fundamental  corner- 
stone has  been  the  fact  of  God's  dwelling  in  human  hearts. 
We  have  proclaimed  His  immediate  presence  and  guidance 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  His  followers  should 
be  primarily  concerned  with  the  working  out  of  His  principles 
in  the  every-day  relations  of  individuals,  classes  and  nations. 
It  is  a  message  that  the  world  sorely  needs  and  longs  for.  The 
religious  organization  that  would  serve  humanity  must  keep 
this  fact  ever  in  mind.  It  is  for  us  as  Friends  to  see  to  it 
that  our  Society  lives  up  to  its  possibilities  and  its  tradition. 
In  other  times  of  the  world's  need,  we  have  realized  the  social 
implications  of  the  fact  of  God's  presence.  If  we  fail  in  this 
time  of  profound  tragedy,  we  shall  indeed  be  cast  aside  as 
unworthy. 

The  task  will  fall  largely  upon  the  rising  generation  who  have 
observed  the  agonies  of  the  world  with  hands  unstained  by 
any  responsibility  for  the  situation.  Many  times  I  have  been 
inspired  by  the  familiar  words  of  Lowes  Dickinson: 

"  I  hope  because  of  the  young.  And  to  them  now  I  turn. 
To  you,  young  men,  it  has  been  given  by  a  tragic  fate  to  see 
with  your  eyes  and  hear  with  your  ears  what  war  really  is. 
You  have  seen  guns  and  bayonets  and  know  them  for  what 
they  are — forms  of  evil  thought.  You  have  been  through  hell 
and  purgatory.  Climb  now  the  rocky  stair  that  leads  to  the 
sacred  mount.  The  guide  of  tradition  leaves  you  here.  Guide 
now  yourselves  and  us.  Believe  in  the  future  for  none  but 
you  can.  Believe  in  the  impossible  for  it  waits  the  help  of 
your  hands  to  become  the  inevitable." 


"Of  thy  innermost  warfare  say  nothing  until  thou  hast 
conquered." 


NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

"The  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 

It  does  one  good  to  know  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  not 
over,  for  we  all  feel  the  need  of  them.  We  get  to  the  point 
beyond  which  human  wisdom  and  power  do  not  reach,  and 
we  feel  the  impelling  necessity  for  a  power  that  will  go  fur- 
ther. It  is  the  miracle  we  demand,  and  without  which  life 
may  become  a  blind  alley.  If  only  we  could  continuously 
command  the  faith  and  the  moral  earnestness  that  claim  the 
miracle  as  its  natural  fruitage,  how  our  lives  would  change 
from  ineffectiveness  and  failure  to  power  and  hope.  Even  a 
small  experience  of  this  kind  sends  us  on  our  way  rejoicing. 

I  am  thinking  of  an  experience  on  a  very  small  subject: 
a  little  boy  of  four.  He  had  been  the  problem  of  our  kinder- 
garten for  seven  months,  and  small  progress  had  been  made  to- 
ward turning  his  stubborn  little  will  into  social  paths.  If 
he  wished  to  mount  the  swing  when  it  was  already  occupied, 
his  fists  came  into  play  and  did  not  rest  until  he  had  his  way. 
If  he  was  displeased  with  his  teacher's  selection  of  blocks, 
he  would  sling  them  across  the  room.  If  his  teacher  refused 
to  wait  on  him,  he  would  sulk  for  half  an  hour  rather  than  do 
the  necessary  task  himself.  And  if  pressure  were  brought  to 
bear,  his  little  square-set  body  was  convulsed  with  anger. 
It  was  truly  as  though  an  evil  spirit  possessed  him.  And  yet 
occasionally  we  caught  glimpses  of  a  warm,  tender  heart 
underneath.  If  some  little  comrade  had  trouble,  Tsune  Chan 
manifested  a  surprising  power  to  comfort  and  a  desire  to  pro- 
tect. So  we  kept  hoping  that  some  time  the  evil  spirit  would 
be  driven  out. 

A  new  teacher  took  charge  in  Fourth  Month  of  this  year. 
Tsune  Chan  was  her  most  difficult  pupil.  If  she  antagonized 
him,  he  would  simply  stop  coming.  And  so  she  came  to  the 
point  where  human  power  was  insufficient,  and  in  her  deep 
desire  to  help  the  little  fellow  into  the  better  nature  that  she 
knew  he  possessed,  she  found  in  her  own  heart  an  attitude 
of  prayer  whenever  she  faced  him.  And  what  happened? 
the  miracle,  of  course;  as  real  a  miracle  as  any  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  In  one  short  week  the  evil  spirit  riad  left  him, 
and  he  was  changed  from  the  foundation  up.  The  naughty 
words  dropped  out  of  his  vocabulary;  he  gave  up  his  rights 
and  wishes  to  others;  he  fell  into  the  rhythm  of  the  kinder- 
garten life,  and  child-like  smiles  more  often  lit  up  his  face. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  evil  spirit  never  gets  into  him 
any  more.  Sometimes  it  comes  back,  but  it  has  to  reckon 
with  another  presence  in  the  child's  heart  now.  It  just  means 
that  the  teacher  must  keep  on  in  her  prayer  attitude,  until 
the  good  has  won  the  battle. 

Well,  if  God  can  do  that  in  these  days,  there  are  a  great 
many  other  things  that  He  can  do,  and  I  think  we  need  Him 
very  badly  just  now.  For  the  evil  spirits  are  abroad,  and  human 
power  will  not  take  us  very  far  in  our  struggle  with  them. 
We  all  have  found  out  that. 

Edith  F.  Sharpless. 


PEACE  EDUCATION. 

(Continued  from  page  100.) 

["The  possible  value  of  publishing  extracts  from  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Commissions  issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Peace 
Conference  of  all  Friends,  in  successive  numbers  of  The 
Friend,"  is  suggested  to  us  by  Lydia  Cox,  of  San  Jose,  Calif., 
just  as  we  had  it  under  consideration.  The  following  ex- 
tract, reprinted  by  The  Friend  [London]  from  the  Times 
Educational  Supplement,  makes  it  most  clear  what  this  "possi- 
ble value"  might  be.  Does  it  not  put  upon  all  Friends  a 
great  responsibility  to  do  their  utmost  to  get  established 
everywhere  systems  of  Peace  Education  that  will  produce 
"  the  mood  that  makes  for  peace?" 

The  caption  above  and  the  quotation  from  the  Times  will 
be  repeated  week  by  week.  It  is  hoped  to  include  some  re- 
views of  peace  books,  as  well  as  the  extracts  from  the  Reports. 
— Eds.] 

Peace  is  signed,  but  will  the  world  now  seek  peace  and  ensue 
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it?  Shall  we  seriously  try  to  discover  what  are  the  moods  and  what 
the  teaching  that  make  for  war?  This  in  the  long  run  is  more 
important  than  disarmament  e.ven:  for  behind  the  weapons  are 
the  individual  human  beings  who  consent  to  use  them;  and  this 
consent  of  theirs  is  often  given  because  they  are  swept  by  certain 
moods,  because  their  minds  are  infested  by  certain  fallacies.  The 
Germans  even  could  have  prevented  their  Government  from  mak- 
ing war  if  they  had  all  been  resolved  against  it;  but  they  were 
not.  The  mood  that  makes  for  war  had  been  taught  them  so  that 
it  became  permanent  and  dominant;  and  now,  after  a  career 
of  conquest,  they  are  where  they  are.  W e  in  England  are  not 
taught  deliberately  any  mood  that  makes  for  war;  but  the  world 
needs  more  than  this  absence  of  poison;  it  needs  everywhere  a 
deliberate  teaching  of  the  mood  that  makes  for  peace,  and  a  care- 
ful inquiry  into  the  fundamental  fallacies  that  underlie  the  war- 
like mood.  At  present  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  ordinary  English 
schoolboy  is  on  his  guard  against  these  fallacies.  We  who  are 
grown  up  have  learned  to  hate  war;  but  can  we  teach  a  reasoned 
hatred  of  it  to  our  children — can  we  prevent  them  from  starting 
again  in  the  old  way  of  rivalries  and  resentments  that  lead  to  war 
when  its  horrors  are  forgotten!  That  we  and  every  civilised 
nation  must  do  if  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  more  than  a  good 
resolution  of  the  devil  when  sick. — Times  Educational  Supple- 
ment. 


The  Early  Christian  Attitude  to  War. 

A  distinct  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  not  only  in  the 
special  Friendly  sense  of  that  phrase,  but  also  in  the  wider 
sense  of  scholarly  accuracy,  has  been  rendered  by  C.  John 
Cadoux  in  a  book*  which  he  prepared  originally  as  a  thesis 
for  the  Doctor's  degree  at  the  University  of  London.  "The 
Christian  Revolution  Series,"  in  which  this  book  is  included, 
is  already  known  to  readers  of  The  Friend  by  its  first  volume, 
"  Lay  Religion,"  by  Henry  T.  Hodgkin.  As  for  Dr.  Cadoux, 
he  also  may  be  known  to  some  Friends  in  America  because  of 
his  answer  in  the  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner  to  H.  E. 
Fosdick's  "  Challenge  of  the  Present  Crisis," — an  article  that 
seemed  to  many  the  most  brilliant  defense  of  the  pacifist 
position  that  appeared  during  the  war. 

The  present  volume  is  not  an  argument,  but  a  work  of 
patient  and  exact  scholarship, — "a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  Christian  ethics,"  as  the  sub-title  styles  it.  Certainly  in 
English-speaking  lands  it  fulfils  a  special  need ;  for  while  several 
continental  scholars,  including  the  great  Dr.  Hamack,  have 
written  extensive  treatises  on  the  attitude  of  early  Christians 
to  war,  nothing  equivalent  has  appeared  in  England  for  nearly 
a  century,  since  the  days  of  Clarkson  and  Dymond.f  Most 
writers  who  have  touched  upon  the  theme  from  the  time  of 
Gibbon  even  to  the  great  British  New  Testament  scholar, 
Dr.  James  Moffatt,  whose  extensive  article  in  the  "  Dictionary 
of  the  Apostolic  Church"  appeared  at  the  same  time  as  Dr. 
Cadoux's  book,  have  failed  to  sift  the  evidence  thoroughly 
or  to  think  through  the  questions  involved.  The  thorough- 
ness of  Dr.  Cadoux's  work  not  only  reveals  the  prejudice  of 
these  militarist  writers,  but  is  itself  a  model  in  fairness,  for, 
although  he  does  not  conceal  his  own  pacifist  feelings,  he  takes 
pains  to  grant  all  that  the  evidence  permits  to  the  opposite  side. 

Like  many  topics  in  early  church  history  the  exact  relation 
of  the  chuieh  to  war  is  obscure  in  part  from  sheer  lack  of 
records.  The  question  of  whether  a  Christian  should  engage 
in  war  is  not  definitely  raised  either  in  the  New  Testament  or 
in  any  other  writing  before  150  A.  D.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
raised  in  experience  in  many  cases,  as  conscription  was  not 
in  force  and  three  of  the  classes  which  were  most  numerous 
in  the  church — Jews,  slaves,  and  women,  were  not  admitted 
into  the  army  as  volunteers.  But  by  the  end  of  the  second 
century  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  Christians  definite- 

*"The  Early  Christian  Attitude  to  War."  By  C.  John  Cadoux.  With 
a  foreword  by  W.  E.  Orchard.    London:  Hcadley  Bros.,  1919. 

fOne  of  the  best  collections  of  material  was  published  in  Ohio  by  our 
late  friend,  Josiah  W.  Leeds,  over  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  is  lost  in  obscurity 
in  the  libraries  of  Friends. 


ly  avoided  service  in  the  army  and  that  soldiers  who  were 
converted  to  Christianity  left  their  profession.  Dr.  Cadoux 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  Celsus  (ajbout  170),  the  enemy  of 
Christianity,  considered  this  refusal  to  participate  in  war 
part  of  the  standard  of  the  church,  and  that  the  great  writers, 
Tertullian  and  Origen,  cannot  be  considered  as  extremists  or 
unrepresentative  in  their  absolute  opposition  to  military 
service  for  Christians.  He  also  analyzes  carefully  the  series 
of  church  orders  which  go  back  into  the  third  century  and 
extended  long  after  Constantine,  which  required  Christians 
either  not  to  serve  in  the  army  at  all,  or  not  to  kill  when 
ordered.  Up  to  the  time  of  Constantine  there  is  no  writing 
extant  which  permits  a  Christian  to  engage  in  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Dr.  Cadoux  shows  clearly,  there  were 
certain  ways  in  which  Christians  approved  of  war.  They 
used  the  terms  of  war  as  figures  of  speech  for  Christian  vir- 
tues. They  used  the  military  terms,  too,  in  describing  the 
angels  of  God  and  especially  in  their  visions  of  the  end  of  the 
world.  They  accepted  the  Old  Testament  without  explicitly 
condemning  the  warriors  of  Israel.  Even  their  contemporaries 
they  expected  would  engage  in  war  and  they  shared  the  popular 
praise  of  bravery  and  discipline  in  the  army  and  sincerely 
preferred  the  victory  of  the  more  righteous  cause  in  battle. 
They  respected,  too,  the  government  as  the  sustainer  of  law 
and  order  and  did  not  condemn  the  pagan  emperor  who  lived 
up  to  his  own  best  standards.  Though  no  church  writer  before 
Athanasius  "ventured  to  say  that  it  was  not  only  permissible, 
but  praiseworthy,  to  kill  enemies  in  war,  without  the  qualifica- 
tion— expressed  or  implied — that  he  was  speaking  of  pagans 
only." 

This  partial  acceptance  of  war,  as  Dr.  Cadoux  calls  it,  made 
it  difficult  for  early  Christians  to  write  or  act  in  a  way  that 
seems  entirely  consistent  at  least  to  the  modern  critic,  and  thus 
much  misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation  have  arisen. 
Because  Paul  praised  the  Roman  government  as  a  minister 
of  God  for  good,  because  other  Christians  prayed  for  the 
victory  of  the  emperor,  because  the  Hebrew  patriots  were  not 
condemned  for  fighting,  because  the  fathers  speak  of  just 
wars,  it  has  been  assumed  that  they  would  permit  a  Christian 
to  fight.  The  difference  between  Christian  standards  and 
Christian  recognition  of  the  virtues  of  those  living  on  the 
sub-Christian  plane  is  clearly  brought  out  in  this  book,  and 
the  explanation  helps  much  to  remove  modern  confusion. 

It  was  due  to  this  confusion  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  decline  in  the  purity  of  Christian  ethics,  that  some 
individuals  and  finally  the  official  church  was  led  to  accept 
the  state  and  the  state's  standards.  Before  Constantine  these 
exceptions  were  few — a  very  small  minority  in  the  church, 
and  a  very  small  minority  in  the  army.  But  the  general 
attitude  of  the  early  church  is  not  thereby  made  invalid.  As 
Dr.  Cadoux  says  in  conclusion: — 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Christian  Church  stands  in  a  very 
different  position  from  that  in  which  she  stood  in  the  first 
three  centuries  of  our  era.  But  the  question  is,  Is  there  any- 
thing in  that  difference,  is  there  anything  in  our  modern  con- 
ditions, which  really  invalidates  the  testimony  against  war  as 
the  early  Christians  bore  it,  and  as  Origen  defended  it?  Not, 
we  may  answer,  the  passing  away  of  the  eschatological  out- 
look, for  the  great  apologia  of  Origen  is  as  independent  of  that 
outlook  as  any  modern  Christian  could  wish — not  the  develop- 
ment of  national  life  and  sentiment,  for  Christianity  lifts  the 
disciple  of  Christ  above  racial  divisions  and  interests  just  as 
truly  now  as  it  did  then — not  laws  making  military  service 
compulsory,  for  the  laws  of  States  can  never  make  right  for 
the  Christian  what  according  to  the  higher  law  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  is  wrong  for  him — not  his  obligations  to  society, 
for  these  obligations  he  already  renders  in  overflowing  measure 
by  the  power  and  influence  of  his  life  and  prayers  as  a  Chris- 
tian— not  the  breaking  forth  of  high-handed  aggression  and 
tyranny  and  outrage,  for  these  things  were  continually  break- 
ing forth  in  those  early  times,  and  the  Christian  now,  as  then, 
has  his  own  appointed  method  of  curing  them,  a  method. more 
radical  and  effectual  than  the  use  of  arms  and  involving  him 
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in  a  measure  of  suffering  and  self-sacrifice — not  admiration 
for,  or  indebtedness  to  fellow-citizens  who  have  risked  life 
and  limb  in  the  struggle  for  righteousness  on  the  field  of  battle, 
for  the  right  thing  for  a  man  to  do  has  to  be  decided  by  refer- 
ence to  his  own  subjective  conditions,  and  one  can  fully  honor 
and  esteem  the  relative  good  in  a  sub-Christian  course  of 
conduct  without  being  thereby  bound  to  it  oneself — not  our 
inability  to  discover  at  once  the  full  meaning  of  Jesus'  teach- 
ing for  our  complicated  social  and  economic  institutions,  for 
such  a  discovery  is  a  lengthy  process  in  which  one  forward 
step  at  a  time  has  to  be  taken,  and  unless  the  step  is  taken 
on  each  issue  as  it  becomes  clear,  no  further  light  is  to  be  hoped 
for  on  the  issues  that  are  next  to  it  in  order  of  obscurity  and 
complexity — not  the  unreadiness  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
become  Christian,  for  the  Christian's  work  now  as  then  is 
essentially  one  that  has  to  be  done  by  those  who  constitute 
only  a  portion,  for  the  present  a  very  small  portion,  of  society 
— not  the  unreadiness  of  the  rest  of  the  Church  to  become 
pacific,  for  the  individual  Christian  with  a  true  message  must 
never  wait  until  the  whole  Church  agrees  with  him  before  he 
lives  up  to  it  and  declares  it,  otherwise  all  promise  of  spiritual 
progress  within  the  Church  is  gone — not  finally,  the  offense 
and  unpopularity  which  the  message  evokes  or  the  vastness 
of  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  its  path,  for  the  best  service  Chris- 
tians have  ever  done  for  the  world  has  been  done  under  the 
shadow  of  the  world's  frown  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  world's 
opposition." 

Henry  J.  Cadbury. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WESTTOWN  WELFARE  CAMPAIGN. 

Incidentally  this  is,  at  the  moment,  a  campaign  for  1250,000. 
Behind  these  desired  dollars,  however,  there  is  a  deep-rooted 
concern  for  the  best  welfare  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  School. 
Under  the  general  caption  above,  it  is  proposed  to  include 
matter,  from  week  to  week,  having  a  bearing  upon  the  re- 
lation of  dollars  to  welfare  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
School.  The  contributions  in  the  first  instance  will  be  from 
individuals,  but  later  a  special  publicity  committee  may  speak 
authoritatively  for  the  cause. — [Eds.] 

(Continued  from  page  100.) 


Standards  of  Simplicity. 
We  are  all  witnesses  of  two  world-wide  demonstrations  of 
the  truth  that  the  way  to  get  anything  into  a  nation's  life  is 
to  put  it  into  the  schools.  "  Prussianism"  was  in  school 
curricula  and  methods  of  school  discipline  thirty  years  before 
it  became  a  world  menace.  It  clamors  incessantly  for  ad- 
mission now  to  our  democratic  doors,  at  the  hands  of  a  mili- 
tary caste  that  feeds  itself,  and  would  fain  feed  us,  on  the 
husks  of  fear! 

The  history  of  a  great  movement  for  world-betterment  (its 
reach  is  no  less  than  that)  parallels  in  time  this  on-rush  of 
Prussianism.  Mary  Hanchett  Hunt  and  her  thirty  text  books 
on  Scientific  Temperance  instruction  spell  Prohibition  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  think  in  terms  of  cause  and  effect. 

Without  a  very  definite  recognition  of  the  reason  for  it, 
educators  everywhere  are  engaged  in  efforts  of  reconstruction 
"so  that  our  schools  will  function  in  a  better  type  of  citizen- 
ship." Our  little  corner  of  the  world  (our  Quaker  corner) 
before  such  momentous  movements  can  not  afford  to  be  dumb. 
We  need  reconstruction,  too — reconstruction  of  both  aim  and 
method. 

Reconstruction,  in  education  particularly,  is  a  two-fold 
process.  It  of  necessity  must  go  forward,  but  to  go  forward 
with  best  effect,  it  needs  to  conserve,  with  unswerving  de- 
termination, the  hard-wrought  victories  of  the  past.  Our 
plea  for  the  moment,  for  all  our  schools,  particularly,  however, 
for  our  boarding  schools,  is  that  we  shall  maintain  that 
"  peculiar"  inheritance  of  the  past  expressed  in  the  now  popular 
term,  "Standards  of  Simplicity."  If  we  have  any  justifica- 
tion for  our  separate  system  of  education  that  will  stand  the 


rough  and  ready  tests  of  the  world,  it  must  be  in  a  special 
type  of  character  produced  by  it.  Our  schools  have  been 
given  this  credit,  perhaps  more  abundantly  than  they  have 
deserved,  for  many  years  past.  This  type  of  character  has 
had  more  than  one  characteristic,  but  in  the  public  mind  it 
has  generally  been  reduced  to  the  one  characteristic  expressed 
in  the  word  Simplicity.  This  at  least  is  some  tribute  to  the 
foresight  and  far-sight  of  our  educational  forbears.  They 
aimed  consciously  to  produce  this  very  thing. 

Now  the  present  temper  of  our  age  may  be  opposed  to  the 
method  of  the  past  in  securing  this  desirable  end  of  simplicity 
of  character.  "The  old  order  changeth"  and  it  changeth  in 
part  because  the  danger  is  real  "that  one  good  custom  may 
corrupt  the  world."  Methods  that  harden  into  meaningless 
(and  often  hated)  forms  produce  at  times  so  much  revulsion 
that  we  brush  aside  some  great  principle  and  suffer  for  its 
need  till  it  perchance  come  back  to  us  through  some  new  door. 
This  is  our  present  peril  in  regard  to  the  precious  principle  of 
simplicity.  As  pointed  out  at  the  Westtown  Alumni  Meeting, 
the  "cut  collar"  and  the  "Friends'  speech"  may  go  out  the 
back  door,  and  the  "silk  socks"  come  boldly  in  at  the  front. 

Many  years  ago  Thomas  Evans  baptized  a  session  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  so  that  it  could  not  proceed  with  the 
business  till  after  adjournment  by  a  sermon  on  "Going  to 
heaven  in  golden  slippers."  It  is  an  age  of  gold.  Has  there 
ever  been  an  age  wholly  free  from  its  seductive  power?  A 
school  can  not  grow  in  many  of  the  best  things  without  the 
expenditure  of  money.  Can  committee  and  staff  and  student 
body  not  magnify  standards  of  simplicity  to  overpower  the 
seductions  of  wealth?  In  appealing  for  needed  resources  for 
Westtown  these  paramount  demands  for  the  maintenance  of 
cherished  principles  are  by  no  means  submerged. 

J.  H.  B. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Old  David  and  His  Weapon. — Old  David  walked  steadily 
on.  It  was  almost  sunset  and  the  day  was  growing  cold. 
The  road  stretched  ahead,  mile  after  mile,  narrow  and  crooked, 
with  deep  woods  coming  close  to  it  on  either  side.  Old  David 
was  cold;  he  could  not  help  thinking  as  he  trudged  along  this 
strange  Missouri  road  of  the  warm  fire  burning  in  his  pleasant 
home  way  back  in  North  Carolina,  nor  could  he  help  recalling 
as  he  looked  at  the  dark  woodland  so  close  on  either  side,  with 
no  sign  of  house  or  human  being  near,  of  the  many  warnings 
which  his  friends  and  neighbors  had  given  him  when  he  was 
about  to  start  upon  his  journey.  This  was  many  years  ago 
before  the  day  of  automobiles  and  even  of  steam  cars — so  that 
people  took  long  journeys  often  on  foot.  Also  these  were 
perilous  times  for  the  traveler,  especially  in  this  thinly  settled 
part  of  the  country;  highway  robbers  infested  the  roads,  and 
often  fell  upon  lonely  travelers,  sometimes  murdering  them. 
"Take  two  revolvers,  David,  you  will  need  them;  at  least 
take  one — don't  go  without  weapons  into  that  lonely  country," 
his  neighbors  besought  him.  "No,"  said  old  David,  "I  will 
carry  a  weapon  with  me." 

But  to  all  appearances  he  was  unarmed,  nor  did  he  feel  at 
all  afraid  as  he  pursued  his  lonely  way.  He  had  already  passed 
in  safety  several  dangerous  places,  but  he  knew  that  some- 
where close  ahead  lay  the  den  of  Jim  Stevens,  a  notorious 
robber,  and  his  gang  of  desperadoes.  Thinking  of  this  old 
David  hummed  a  hymn-tune  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
weapon. 

Turning  a  bend  in  the  forest  road,  he  met  suddenly  a  traveler 
who  he  observed  was  heavily  armed;  a  sword  hung  at  his 
side,  a  revolver  was  in  his  belt  while  he  carried  one  ready 
cocked  in  his  hand.  He  advanced  with  a  cautious  air  to  old 
David,  but  recognizing  him  for  a  fellow-traveler,  spoke  to 
him  kindly — he  then  asked,  "My  good  sir,  are  you  armed?" 
"Yes,"  said  David  calmly,  and  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
he  pulled  out  a  Bible.  "I  am  fully  armed."  "That?"  said 
the  man  with  a  loud  laugh;  "  Is  that  all  your  weapon?  Then 
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you  had  better  be  saying  your  prayers;  the  den  of  Jim  Stevens 
is  about  ten  miles  farther  on,  just  where  you  will  get  by  night, 
and  he  cares  as  little  for  Bibles  as  a  rattlesnake!"  After  more 
ridicule,  from  the  stranger,  the  two  men  exchanged  names 
and  parted  on  their  separate  ways. 

Old  David  walked  fast,  but  the  night  grew  very  cold — he 
was  an  old  man  and  felt  the  chill  to  his  very  bones;  he  knew 
he  must  turn  in  at  the  first  house  he  came  to.  Finally,  after 
many  solitary  miles,  he  saw  a  tiny  light  gleaming  through  the 
trees  a  little  off  the  road;  houses  were  very  scarce  and  he  felt 
sure  this  must  be  the  robbers'  den;  humming  his  hymn,  with 
his  hand  on  his  weapon,  the  old  man  approached  the  house. 
Within  a  few  steps  of  the  door  he  was  halted  and  asked  by 
two  rough-looking  men  who  he  was  and  what  he  wanted. 
Upon  his  replying  that  he  wanted  shelter  for  the  night,  they 
invited  him  in.  David  entered  the  mean,  dirty  room  and  as  he 
did  so,  he  saw  significant  glances  pass  from  one  man  to  an- 
other and  each  chuckled  to  himself;  the  room  was  quite  full 
and  he  felt  sure  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  wicked  gang 
of  thieves  and  outlaws. 

Nothing  daunted  he  took  the  seat  they  offered  him  and  ate 
heartily  of  the  food  they  set  before  him.  After  that  he  began 
talking  with  the  men  and  they  were  all  deep  in  conversation 
when  Jim  Stevens  and  a  couple  of  his  comrades  returned  from 
a  raid.  Stevens  walked  close  up  to  David  and  said  jeeringly, 
"Old  man,  aren't  you  afraid  to  travel  in  this  section  among 
the  robbers,  alone  and  unarmed?"  "No,"  was  David's  fear- 
less reply,  and  he  again  drew  out  his  Bible,  "This  is  my 
weapon  of  defense.  I  always  read  a  chapter  before  I  retire. 
1  know  you  are  robbers,  but  I  shall  read  and  pray  here  to- 
night, and  you  must  join  me."  Shouts  and  taunting  peals  of 
laughter  greeted  this  declaration  of  the  aged  Christian,  but 
undismayed  he  began.  One  by  one  they  became  sober  as  the 
old  man  read,  and  gradually  all  became  silent.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  earnest  prayer  for  them  all,  they  led  him  to  a 
hard  bed  where  he  lay  down  and  slept  calmly  and  without 
fear  until  morning. 

Not  only  was  he  undisturbed,  but  the  robbers  would  take 
no  pay  for  their  hospitality,  but  set  him  on  his  way  with  sincere 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  interest  he  had  shown  in  them. 

At  the  next  settlement  he  learned  that  the  traveler  he  had 
met  on  the  road  so  heavily  armed,  had  been  robbed  and 
murdered.  With  his  "weapon  of  secure  defense,"  old  David 
continued  his  journey  and  was  able  to  return  in  safety  to  his 
friends. — Adapted  from  Incidents  and  Reflections. 
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Contributions  Received,  Week  Ending  Eighth  Month  23,  1919. 

Five  Years' Meeting  $  764.14 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  Damascus   35.25 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  Peace  Committee,  Fourth  and 

Arch  Streets   6,040.80 

Other  Yearly  Meetings   64S.50 

Individuals   207.25 

Armenian  and  .Syrian  Relief   10.00 


$7,705.94 

Contributions  of  Clothing  Received  During  Week  Ending  Eighth 
Month  23,  1910. 
Twenty-seven  boxes;  ten  of  these  from  Mennonites. 

Returned  Workers. 
Marion  S.  Comly,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Chase  L.  Conover,  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa;  Oliver  J.  Cope,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  Garfield  V.  Cox,  Fairmount, 


Ind.;  Ward  L.  Haines,  Portland,  Oregon;  Wilbur  W.  Kamp,  New  Phila- 
delphia, Ohio;  Mary  Alice  Lamb,  Amboy,  Ind.;  Clinton  Marshburn, 
Orange,  Cal.;  Dr.  Charles  L.  Outland,  George,  N.  C;  Gurnet  B.  Reece, 
Greensboro,  N.  C;  L.  Ralston  Thomas,  Westtown,  Penna.;  James  O. 
Tow,  Columbia,  Missouri;  Edward  N.  Wright,  Moylan,  Pa. 


A  Worker's  View  of  the  Germans,  Selected  From  the  Letters  of 
W.  N.  Gordon. 

The  German  prisoners  I  found  very  interesting.  They  are  working 
all  over  the  towns  here  and  I  speak  with  them  every  day.  For  some  of 
us,  of  course,  it  was  no  surprise  to  find  those  "Huns"  real  ordinary  human 
beings.  The  poor  soldiers,  however,  as  we  see  them  coming  in  and  out 
of  Coblenz  and  other  occupied  German  territory,  all  show  signs  of  shock 
effects.  Being  billeted  only  in  German  families  they  had  the  unusual 
opportunity  to  compare  those  people  in  the  light  of  the  newspaper  poison 
they  have  been  fed  with. 

At  Luxembourg,  a  few  days  ago,  I  got  on  a  train  returning  from  Co- 
blenz and  I  spoke  to  the  boys  just  back  from  "Hun  land."  It  would 
shock  our  reactionaries  at  home  who  still  hold  on  to  this  term  for  the 
German  people,  who  still  speak  of  the  "Huns"  signing  the  peace  treaty, 
to  hear  the  eulogies  the  soldiers  gave  the  German  people.  As  one  of 
them,  a  sergeant,  summed  it  up:  "I  really  can't  imagine  my  being  in  a 
war  against  such  a  people."  More  than  often  you  will  hear  one  bursting 
out  that  he'll  be  a  Conscientious  Objector  in  the  next  war  anyway. 

The  German  prisoners  here  are  treated  badly  by  the  French.  The 
Mission  isn't  given  any  more  prisoners  because  they  have  escaped  too 
often  while  working  with  our  equipes.  Personally,  I  am  doing  all  I  can 
for  the  poor  boys  (some  of  them  only  nineteen  and  twenty  years),  al- 
though I  wouldn't  be  in  an  equipe  where  prisoners  are  worked.  I  find 
other  means  of  assisting  them.  Have  just  rounded  up  a  collection  of 
clothes  for  them  and  help  them  now  and  then  with  food  and  other  neces- 
sities in  which  they  are  sorely  lacking.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  these  men 
are  bitter  against  the  social  order  which  brought  their  miseries  upon 
them?  While  feeling  so,  they  all  realize  that  they  owe  their  lot  to  their 
submissiveness  to  their  former  masters. 

A  little  group  I  spoke  with  a  few  days  ago  all  emphatically  declared 
that  they  would  never  shoulder  a  gun  again,  for  they  knew  that  war  was 
wrong  now,  a  realization  brought  about  as  a  result  of'an  average  of  four 
years  of  misery.  That  is  the  feeling  of  all  the  prisoners  here,  I  am  told 
constantly.  Many  declare  they  will  be  shot  first,  rather  than  submit 
to  "Discipline"  again. 

Around  this  section  they  mostly  understand  the  ideals  of  our  Mission. 
I  asked  a  few  whether  they  had  any  pacifists  in  Germany  and  what  was 
done  to  them.  I  was  told  that  they  did  have  a  considerable  number  and 
they  were  disposed  of  through  labor  battalions  and  the  like,  mostly 
suffering  hardships,  such  as  one  could  find  only  under  the  old  Germany. 
Many  of  them  made  their  escape.  I  asked  them  what  was  their  opinion 
of  the  man  who  took  that  stand  against  war.  One  unhesitatingly  re- 
plied: "Sie  waren  nicht  so  dumm  wie  wir"  and  the  rest  nodded  a  sighing 
confirmation  of  this  answer.  Speaking  on  the  political  situation  they 
said  plainly:  "Wilson  hat  sein  Wort  gebrochen,"  and  that  they  will  see 
to  things  when  they  are  liberated. 


[A  Report  from  Jane  Addams  and  Dr.  Hamilton,  covering  fifteen 
pages  of  closely  type-written  sheets,  would  be  given  in  full  if  we  could 
afford  the  space.  That  which  follows  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  this 
Report.  The  Service  Committee  is  mailing  to  Friends  collectively  and 
individually  an  appeal  for  German  aid,  in  the  belief  that  no  part  of  their 
work  portrays  the  heart  of  our  "reconstruction  message"  more  than 
this. — Eds. J 

Report  of  Jane  Addams  and  Dr.  Hamilton  to  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  on  the  Situation  in  Germany. 

In  explanation  of  our  journey  into  Germany  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
from  a  "minute"  passed  at  a  meeting  hold  in  Devonshire  House,  London, 
the  central  office  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  "We  are  thankful  to  learn 
that  t  he  following  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  arc  now 
proceeding  to  Germany  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  need  which  exists  for 
mutual  friendly  intercourse  and  fellowship  between  those  who  all  belong 
to  the  same  great  human  family  and  who  have  been  separated  during 
these  sad  years  of  war,  namely: 

"Marion  C.  Fox,  Joan  M.  Fry,  J.  Thompson  Elliott  and  Max  Bellows, 
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from  England,  together  with  Carolena  M.  Wood  from  America,  who  is 
accompanied  by  Jane  Addams  and  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton." 

Our  friends  are  traveling  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  which  has  under 
its  care  the  arrangements  for  sending  "Gifts  of  Love"  to  Germany  in  the 
form  of  food,  clothes  and  other  necessaries, — a  work  that  is  shared  in 
not  only  by  "the  Emergency  Committee  for  the  Assistance  of  Germans, 
Austrians  and  Hungarians  in  Distress,"  and  "the  Friends'  War  Victims' 
Relief  Committee,"  but  by  many  other  persons  not  associated  with 
Friends  in  membership. 

The  four  English  members  of  the  Committee  who  traveled  through 
the  occupied  region  and  entered  Germany  via  Cologne,  reached  Berlin 
Seventh  Month  6th,  the  three  American  members  who  traveled  through 
Holland  and  crossed  the  border  on  the  first  civilian  passports  issued  there 
since  the  signing  of  peace,  arrived  in  Berlin  the  day  following.  Dr.  Aletta 
Jacobs,  a  Dutch  physician,  who  had  been  asked  as  a  neutral  to  make 
observations  on  health  conditions  in  Germany,  was  the  fourth  member  of 
the  second  party.  Dr.  Elizabeth  Rotten,  of  Berlin,  who  has  been  acting 
as  the  representative  in  Germany  of  the  work  of  the  English  Friends  and 
is  also  head  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  German  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  League  of  Nations,  was  naturally  our  guide  and 
advisor  in  making  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  such  assistance 
as  we  might  be  able  to  send  from  America. 

Both  the  English  and  American  members  of  the  Committee  attended 
the  Conference  arranged  by  Dr.  Rotten  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Albert  Levy, 
head  of  the  Centrale  fur  Privatfursorge,  an  organization  similar  to  our 
Associated  Charities,  in  which  various  organizations  responsible  for  the 
care  and  protection  of  children  were  represented.  The  decision  was  made 
to  appoint  a  central  committee  of  which  Dr.  Levy,  Dr.  Rotten,  Sigmund- 
Schultze — the  head  of  the  Municipal  Jugendfursorge,  and  Dr.  Alice 
Salomon,  head  of  the  Berlin  School  of  Philanthropy,  were  to  be  members. 
Provision  was  made  that  in  each  place  in  which  we  should  find  unusual 
need,  some  one  was  to  be  selected  who  would  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  and  aid  in  the  distribution  of  supplies.  Credits  had  already 
been  established  by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America  for  $30,000,  for  which 
sum  we  were  to  secure  through  the  office  of  the  American  Food  Admini- 
stration in  Hamburg,  10  tons  of  cocoa,  17  tons  of  sugar,  35  tons  of  con- 
densed milk,  40  tons  of  white  flour.  In  addition  to  this,  25  tons  of  new 
clothing  made  by  Friends  in  America  was  also  to  be  disposed  of.  We 
realized  that  this  was  only  an  infinitesimal  amount  in  the  face  of  a  great 
need  and  very  little  compared  to  what  the  English  Friends  had  been 
sending  to  Germany  ever  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  but  we 
hoped  it  was  only  an  earnest  of  what  America  would  send  later. 

From  the  very  first  we  made  every  effort  to  see  as  many  children  as 
possible  that  we  might  know  the  effect  of  long-continued  underfeeding 
as  registered  in  their  growing  bodies.  In  each  city,  therefore,  sometimes 
under  the  guidance  of  the  workers  or  patrons  of  private  charities,  some- 
times under  city  physicians  and  other  municipal  officials,  and  sometimes 
with  well-known  professors  or  child  specialists,  we  visited  the  child  wel- 
fare clinics,  the  playgrounds  and  outdoor  sanitaria,  the  homes  for  con- 
valescent children,  the  hospital  orphanages,  and  always  several  public 
kitchens  and  the  working  people  in  their  own  homes. 

We  entered  Germany  just  one  week  after  peace  had  been  signed  at 
Weimar  and  food  conditions  were  already  changing  for  the  better,  al- 
though m*>st  of  the  food  shops  and  bakeries  still  had  windows  containing 
nothing  but  empty  cans  of  biscuit  boxes.  An  occasional  display  of 
American  bacon  would  at  once  attract  a  crowd  of  adults  as  well  as  child- 
ren, feasting  their  eyes  on  the  unaccustomed  sight  of  fats.  The  pale 
people  we  saw  on  the  streets,  especially  in  the  industrial  quarters,  were 
very  serious  and  quiet  and  in  the  railroad  stations  there  was  a  conspicuous 
lack  of  all  that  talk  and  family  bustle  which  one  associates  with  German 
travel.  Even  the  children  were  quieter.  For  them  the  war  had  evidently 
been  translated  into  a  lack  of  milk  and  butter  and  chocolate.  The  editor 
of  a  large  city  newspaper  told  us  that  he  had  been  able  the  night  before 
to  take  home  a  bottle  of  milk  and  that  his  little  girl  who  met  him  at  the 
door  had  shouted  joyously  to  her  mother  that  peace  had  come.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  child  could  only  feast  her  eyes,  as  the  milk  was  intended 
for  the  little  baby.  We  were  told  by  a  mother  that  her  little  girl  had 
asked  her  if  it  was  true  that  there  were  countries  in  the  world  where 
there  was  no  war  and  where  people  could  eat  all  they  wanted  to.  Per- 
haps it  was  these  mothers  who  suffered  most,  these  intelligent  women  who 
knew  perfectly  well  how  important  proper  feeding  was  and  who  yet  were 
unable  to  obtain  the  barest  necessities  for  their  children.  One  such 
mother  said  it  was  hardest  at  night  after  the  children  were  in  bed  and  one 


heard  them  crying  and  whimpering  from  hunger  until  they  fell  asleep 
and  even  after.  She  added,  "I  do  not  see  how  the  women  endured  it 
who  were  obliged  to  be  always  in  the  same  room  with  their  children  and 
could  offer  them  no  diversions." 

Everyone  we  saw,  men,  women  and  children  had  lost  weight,  many  of 
them  to  the  point  of  emaciation.  This  loss  of  weight  is  very  serious  be- 
cause it  is  a  sign  of  lowered  nutrition  and  consequently  diminished  re- 
sistance to  infectious  diseases,  especially  in  the  young.  Wherever  we 
saw  children  gathered  together  we  were  struck  by  the  greyish  pallor 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  ruddy  color  formerly  so  characteristic 
of  these  blonde  German  children,  and  also  by  the  thin  necks  and  wrists 
and  legs,  even  when  the  face  itself  was  fairly  round  in  its  outlines.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  judge  of  emaciation  in  a  child,  unless  very  ex- 
treme, without  stripping  it,  but  in  several  places  we  were  shown  the 
children  with  their  clothes  off.  The  "Euftbad"  in  Frankfurt  does  not 
take  children  who  are  really  ill,  but  many  of  the  naked  boys  we  saw  there 
were  quite  shockingly  wasted. 

The  contrast  between  the  children  as  one  sees  them  in  Germany  to- 
day and  the  children  we  were  accustomed  to  see  before  the  war  is  very 
striking,  and  when  one  can  see  them  stripped  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
effects  of  the  long  starvation.  The  shoulder  blades  of  the  boys  stand  out 
like  wings,  it  is  really  almost  a  deformity,  their  ribs  and  their  vertebrae 
can  be  counted,  and  their  bony  little  arms  and  legs  look  still  thinner  be- 
cause of  the  swollen  joints  which  rachitis  causes  so  commonly.  The 
narrow,  sunken  chests  bode  ill  for  the  future  in  a  society  where  tuber- 
culous infection  will  certainly  be  widespread. 

Berlin  has  a  separate  public  office  for  providing  food  for  the  sick,  where 
we  saw  many  sick  people  waiting  to  be  given  cards  entitling  them  to 
buy  milk  and  white  flour.  This  office  is  now  caring  for  210,000  people, 
although  the  permits  are  confined  almost  entirely  for  those  suffering 
from  tuberculosis,  rachitis  or  acute  nephritis.  Before  the  war  it  was 
estimated  that  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Berlin  would  be 
sick  at  any  one  moment,  now  it  is  at  least  ten  per  cent.  The  records  in 
one  room  were  especially  pathetic.  It  contained  the  cards  of  those  whose 
allowance  had  been  revoked,  not  because  the  given  case  no  longer  required 
special  food,  but  because  so  many  new  cases  had  come  in  that  the  list 
had  to  be  revised  in  the  interest  of  the  most  pressing  need.  Old  people 
had  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  young,  the  incurable  to  the  more  hopeful.  We 
were  permitted  to  examine  any  cards  which  we  chose  to  pull  out  of  their 
cases. 

We  saw  with  our  own  eyes  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  insufficiency 
of  food  for  the  sick  when  we  visited  the  kitchen  of  the  great  University 
hospital  in  Berlin,  the  Charite.  There  are  2200  people  in  the  institu- 
tion to  be  fed  and  since  the  Revolution  the  "Einheitessen"  rule  has  been 
in  force,  that  is,  exactly  the  same  food  in  kind  and  quantity  is  served  to 
every  one  connected  with  the  hospital,  from  the  scrubwoman  to  the  head 
professor.  We  were  shown  the  supply  of  meat  for  one  day.  It  consisted 
of  lumps  of  very  lean  beef  with  much  bone,  already  thoroughly  boiled 
in  order  to  make  soup.  It  filled  a  tray  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long  by 
one  and  a  half  feet  wide  and  about  five  inches  deep.  This  was  the  meat 
allowance  for  2200  people,  but  they  do  not  get  it  every  day.  The  weekly 
per  capita  allowance  for  the  sick  is  250  g.,  but  after  the  bone  has  been 
removed  it  is  only  150  g.,  which  we  were  told  would  make  a  daily  allow- 
ance just  the  legal  weight  of  a  letter.  The  bread  allowance  for  the 
hospital  is  335  g.  daily,  but  many  of  the  sick  cannot  eat  this  bread  for  it 
is  made  of  war  meal  containing  all  but  five  per  cent,  bran,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  ground  dried  vegetables  which  render  it  damp  and  liable  to  mould 
or  ferment  in  a  few  days.  There  is  only  one  loaf  of  white  bread  for  ten 
patients  weekly.  They  were  using  ten  times  as  much  green  vegetables 
as  formerly  because  they  had  no  dried  beans,  peas  or  rice.  For  that 
week  the  supply  of  potatoes  was  only  one  pound  per  capita.  There  has 
been  no  fish  since  the  armistice  when  the  blockade  provisions  prohibited 
fishing  in  the  North  Sea.  With  this  diet  of  unsatisfactory  bread  was 
served  the  inevitable  marmalade  made  of  vegetable  fibre,  a  minimum  of 
fruit,  the  whole  colored  with  aniline  and  sweetened  with  saccharine.  It 
is  obvious  that  such  a  diet  is  insufficient  and  that  under  it  there  is  little 
chance  of  real  recovery  from  sickness.  The  Director  of  the  hospital  was 
suffering  from  a  fracture  of  the  hip  which  would  not  heal  because  his 
powers  of  recuperation  were  at  so  low  an  ebb  from  underfeeding. 

In  Leipzig  we  visited  a  "Landkolonie,"  a  large  playground  in  which 
625  children  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age  spend  the  day  and  are  given 
a  mid-day  dinner.  It  consisted  of  one  pint  of  meal  soup  to  which  had 
been  added  a  little  dried  vegetable.    Out  of  190  children  seated  at  one 
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time  in  the  dining-room  all  save  one  were  pale  and  anemic.  The  director 
made  several  announcements  to  the  children — -a  hike  for  the  following 
day,  which  he  carefully  explained  was  not  compulsory,  the  time  when 
the  prize  would  be  awarded  for  the  best  garden,  and  so  forth.  All  of 
these  were  received  with  a  curious  sort  of  apathy  by  the  listless  children, 
but  when  he  said  that  he  hoped  they  would  have  milk  in  their  soup  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day,  the  announcement  was  greeted  by  a  shrill  of 
spontaneous  cheer.  Here  as  everywhere  the  effect  of  food  privation  was 
more  striking  on  the  boys  than  on  the  girls.  This  was  usually  explained 
by  the  greater  activity  of  the  boys,  although  one  professor  regarded  it  as 
another  evidence  of  the  greater  resistance  of  the  female  sex  as  has  always 
been  shown  in  the  lower  death-rate  of  girl  babies. 

It  was  in  Saxony  especially  that  they  spoke  with  horror  of  the  "time 
of  turnips,"  when  for  three  or  four  months  the  entire  population  had 
almost  nothing  to  eat  except  white  turnips.  Many  grown  people  have 
acquired  a  permanent  dyspepsia  from  that  experience,  and  it  was  of  course 
impossible  for  many  of  the  children  to  digest  such  food.  The  village 
schoolmaster  in  "Barenstein"  told  us  that  in  the  course  of  each  morning 
nine  or  ten  children  would  leave  the  room,  vomit  their  breakfast  and 
stagger  back,  too  miserable  and  sick  to  hold  up  their  heads,  and  much 
less  to  study  their  lessons.  We  were  constantly  told  that  the  amount 
of  school  work  required  of  the  children  had  to  be  lessened  in  order  to 
meet  their  lowered  vitality,  and  that  owing  to  their  absolute  inability  to 
do  the  school  work  many  children  of  the  poor  in  Germany  have  practically 
lost  four  years  of  school  out  of  their  possible  eight.  The  number  of  school 
children  was  greatly  reduced  also  by  actual  illness.  We  were  told  in 
Halle  by  one  of  the  school  doctors  that  the  school  population  had  actually 
fallen  off  one-half  since  the  war  began. 

Probably  the  increase  of  tuberculosis  is  the  most  serious  single  result 
of  the  food  blockade,  but  there  are  other  diseases  also  which  have  shown 
a  startling  rise  in  prevalence  and  in  severity.  Among  children,  rickets, 
which  was  formerly  almost  confined  to  the  very  poor  or  to  the  inmates 
of  private  orphanages,  has  become  widespread  in  every  class  of  society. 
With  the  softening  and  bending  of  the  bones  goes  an  abnormal  fragility, 
so  that  fracture  occurs  almost  spontaneously,  after  the  slightest  violence. 
If  a  child  stumbles  and  falls  to  the  floor  he  may  break  a  leg  or  a  collar 
bone,  even  a  hip,  if  the  mother  lifts  the  child  by  its  arms,  she  may  break 
one  of  the  arm  bones.  We  saw  a  three-year-old  boy  in  bed  with  his 
second  broken  leg. 

In  the  orthopedic  wards  of  the  Charite,  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  child- 
ren are  rachitic  and  even  in  detention  homes  and  creches  and  orphanages 
rickets  is  now  common.  Forty-one  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  the 
Leipzig  home  for  delicate  children  are  rachitic.  We  saw  innumerable 
instances  of  this  disease  of  malnutrition  coming  on  after  the  first  year, 
in  children  who  were  fairly  normal  till  they  were  weaned  or  till  they  began 
to  require  more  fatty  and  proteid  food  than  could  be  given  them.  There 
were  children  of  two,  three,  four  and  even  six  and  seven  years  who  had 
learned  to  walk  and  then  gradually  lost  the  ability  to  so  much  as  stand 
alone.  The  orthopedists  operate  on  bowed  legs  or  knock  knees  and  ob- 
tain their  usual  good  results,  but  the  food  that  would  make  the  straightened 
bones  strong  is  lacking,  and  so  little  by  little  the  bending  returns  and  the 
surgeon's  work  is  all  undone. 

Infantile  scurvy  is  frequent,  from  lack  of  milk  and  eggs,  and  we  saw 
instances  of  profound  anemia  in  tiny  children,  a  very  rare  thing  in  most 
countries. 

The  food  blockade  was  also  a  soap  blockade  and  this  has  had  very 
great  influence  over  certain  diseases,  notably  skin  diseases  and  the  fever 
of  childbed.  The  lack  of  soap  to  cleanse  the  person  of  the  patient,  to 
wash  her  linen  and  to  cleanse  the  hands  of  the  midwife  is  apparently  the 
cause  of  a  sudden  rise  in  the  mortality  from  puerperal  fever  which  has 
occurred  in  Germany  in  the  last  two  years.  Children  have  been  the 
greatest  sufferers  from  the  skin  diseases  resulting  from  lack  of  soap, 
babies  of  course  most  of  all.  We  were  shown  their  scalded  little  bodies, 
their  heads  covered  with  scales,  the  bleeding  surfaces  in  the  folds  of 
groins  and  arms.  The  treatment  for  such  conditions  is  very  unsatis- 
factory, for  Germany  has  absolutely  no  medicinal  oils,  no  vaseline  or 
other  bland  ointment  to  soften  the  scales  and  assist  in  the  healing  process. 
For  soap  there  is  still  only  the  heavy  slab  of  chalky  material  which  is 
very  irritating  to  delicate  skin,  and  to  wash  inflamed  eyes  there  is  no  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  only  tissue  paper. 

A  very  serious  effect  of  the  lack  of  soap  is  the  increase  of  body  parasites. 
In  Berlin,  we  were  told,  there  are  now  as  many  as  100,000  houses  infested 
with  lice.    Typhus  is  endemic  in  Berlin  since  the  war,  and  unless  these 


houses  can  be  rid  of  lice  before  the  cold  weather  comes  on,  an  epidemic 
of  typhus  is  inevitable. 

In  common  gratitude  we  feel  we  must  not  close  without  referring  to  the 
fine  spirit  of  courtesy  with  which  the  Germans  received  us.  We  had  not 
expected  it,  indeed  it  seemed  to  us  that  it  would  be  almost  unendurable 
for  them  to  have  members  of  the  victorious  nations,  of  the  nations  that 
had  maintained  the  hunger  blockade,  even  after  Germany's  surrender, 
come  in  and  survey  the  havoc  they  had  wrought.  Perhaps  there  is  such 
a  spirit  to  be  found  in  Germany,  but  not  among  the  people  we  met. 
Doctors,  nurses,  men  and  women  who  are  working  against  tuberculosis, 
to  keep  children  healthy,  to  prevent  youthful  crime  and  foster  education, 
these  people  are  way  past  the  point  of  bitterness.  What  they  are  facing 
is  the  shipwreck  of  a  nation  and  they  have  no  time  for  resentments, 
They  realize  that  if  help  does  not  come  quickly  and  abundantly,  this 
generation  in  Germany  is  largely  doomed  to  early  death,  or  a  handicapped 
life. 

Many  times,  of  course,  we  were  asked  about  the  war  and  encountered 
a  state  of  mind  which  we  can  only  describe  as  pure  bewilderment.  We 
were  asked  in  perfect  faith,  "Why  does  all  the  world  feel  justified  in 
hating  us,  what  have  we  done,  why  are  we  considered  so  different  from 
other  people?"  It  was  easy  to  re"peat  the  well-known  charges,  but  to 
them  the  invasion  of  Belgium  had  been  reported  as  a  military  necessity 
in  a  righteous  war  of  self-defense,  they  had  never  heard  of  the  Bryce 
report  and  of  the  deportations  from  Lille  and  Belgium  they  had  but  the 
vaguest  rumors.  Whereas  the  continuation  of  the  food  blockade  during 
the  months  of  the  armistice,  when  they  had  seen  their  children  and  old 
people  stricken  and  die,  had  been  to  them  the  height  of  cruelty,  not  to  be 
explained  by  their  well-known  phrase,  "it  is  war."  It  was  apparently 
impossible  to  make  clear  the  rough  justice  in  the  Entente's  demand  for 
140,000  milk  cows  to  replace  those  which  five  years  before  had  been 
driven  out  of  France  and  Belgium.  What  was  to  be  gained  by  starving 
more  children,  now  that  the  war  was  over?  they  asked. 

The  "pacifists"  whom  we  met,  as  those  were  called  who  had  urged  that 
Germany  trust  to  the  generosity  of  the  Entente  and  to  negotiations  based 
upon  the  "  fourteen  points,"  were  at  the  moment  of  our  visit  under  the 
harshest  possible  criticism,  even  from  their  fellow-citizens  who  acknowl- 
edged that  it  had  been  impossible  to  continue  the  war.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  interpretation  and  honest  discussion  before 
even  a  beginning  of  mutual  understanding  can  be  made, 

Jane  Addams, 
Alice  Hamilton. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

J.  W.  Harvey  Theobald,  of  London,  was  with  Philadelphia  Friends 
about  a  week.  He  attended  First-day  Meeting,  the  17th,  at  German- 
town,  was  at  Monthly  Meeting  there  and  at  Haverford  and  on  the  23rd 
went  to  Pocono  Manor.  He  was  able  to  see  some  Friends  in  their  homes 
there  and  to  be  at  First-day  Meeting.  His  service  was  most  acceptable 
and  helpful.    The  large  meeting  at  the  Inn  was  a  memorable  occasion. 

From  Pocono  our  Friend  traveled  to  Damascus,  Ohio.  His  prospective 
service  lies  mostly  in  the  West  and  he  is  not  expecting  to  be  in  the  Phila- 
delphia neighborhood  again.  It  appears  that  his  concern  «is  chiefly  for 
those  who  by  practices  of  worship  are  furtherest  removed  from  London 
Yearly  Meeting. 


Max  I.  Reich,  with  minute  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  paid  a 
welcome  visit  to  Rochdale  from  the  22nd  to  the  28th  inst.  On  the  26th 
he  gave  a  talk  on  the  history  and  religion  of  the  Jews,  an  address  fol- 
lowed with  close  attention,  and  illuminated  in  a  way  only  possible  to 
one  so  deeply  interested  in  and  related  to  the  Jewish  people.  On  the 
24th,  and  again  on  First-day  meetings  for  worship  were  held,  when  the 
Gospel  was  preached  with  power  and  clearness.  At  the  conclusion, 
Joseph  Cleworth  expressed  the  warm  sympathy  of  Rochdale  Friends  with 
Max  I.  Reich  in  his  service  for  truth.  Our  Friend  also  paid  family  visits. 
On  the  23rd  a  meeting  for  worship  was  held  at  Crawshawbooth,  and  was 
felt  to  be  a  time  of  blessing.  This  nearly  closed  meeting-house  was  al- 
most filled,  although  only  three  days'  notice  had  been  given. — The 
Friend  (London). 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
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Oculists'  Prescriptions 


Carefully  Filled 


An  optician's  mistake 
might  ruin  your  eyes.  Our 
reputation  is  built  on  35 
years  experience  and  we 
guarantee  the  prescription 
we  fill,  to  be  correct. 

Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 

918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE—LOCUST  1782 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  af 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone  Established  1880 


WALL  PAPERS) — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.     Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


ARTS 


Optician^ 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 


A.  C.  A  S.  H.  Letchworth 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaite 
52  N.  Stockton  St., 
TUNTON.  N.  i. 


YOUNG  MAN! 

Get  the  saving  habit.  The  way  to  begin 
is  to  fix  things  so  that  you  must  save. 
We  can  show  you  how  to  do  that,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  to  perpetuate  your 
income — or  part  of  it — in  case  you  die 
while  you  are  saving. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  insure  against 
the  uncertainties  of  life  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  death. 
The  cost  is  low.    You  are  young! 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Street* 
Member  ol  Federal  Reserve  System 


R.  C  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
B«U — Spruce  I7-S1    ■    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

FALL  TERM— Tenth  Month  7  to  Twelfth 
Month  19,  1919. 
New  Catalog  Ready  Soon. 
Extension  Work  to  be  Continued. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front  -  Price,  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


Ho  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


telephones:  USSM1 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  amb  faect 
VhotMi  Ppnn  MM 


GOOD  PRINTING  and  good 
copy  make  result-getting  booklets 

ssfsk  us  to  show  you  how! 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cuba  and  the  Cuba 
Railroad  Company 

'  I  'HE  Cuba  Railroad  Company  operates  the 
*■  principal  lines  in  the  Eastern  portion  of 
the  Island.  A  booklet  and  circular  describing 
this  important  property  and  the  First  5%  Gold 
Bonds,  due  July  I,  1952,  which  we  are  offering 
to  yield  approximately  6%,  will  be  sent  upon 
request  for  PF-244. 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  SI  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 
Atlantic  City — Chalfont  Block 
1225  Boardwalk 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 

Glaslyn-Chatham 


park  place 
ATLANTIC  CITY, 


A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
•Pen  Throughout  lie  Yean 

NATHAN  L.  JONEM, 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigrapbing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

W  Qbertaut  Strwt,  Phlladriphti 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test  ? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 
Special  attention  given  to  Friend*'  Funerals 

Ball  'Phona  n  Sprue.  164a 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 

BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jn, 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWattere 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domestic         -:-       -:-  Oriental 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  8b  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

■  FECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE 
PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOUS 


The  Lakeside 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.   Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 


TO  ADVERTISERS— The  Friend  has 
not  increased  its  rates  for  advertise- 
ments. 56  cents  an  inch;  no  insertion 
for  less  than  25  cents. 
Long  term  cards  are  solicited,  and  these 
are  allowed  a  liberal  discount. 
Address,  THE  FRIEND, 

207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

"  Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania' 
By  Isaac  Sharpless 

Short  Biographical  Essays  on  the  men  who 
shaped  the  Early  Colonial  History. 

PRICE  J2.50,  POSTPAID. 

For  Sale  at  FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  Arch  Street,  -  PHILADELPHIA 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

CONCORD  HOUSE 

CONCORDVILLE,  PA. 

A  small  guest  house  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  Delaware 
County  hills,  now  open  for  guests.  For  accommo- 
dations write  to  Marian  Pusey,  Manager,  Concord- 
ville,  Pa. 


/"vAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA — A  Meeting  for  Worship  is 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  Visitors  remem- 
ber the  address. 


Friends'   Bible  Association 

HAS  ITS  HEADQUARTERS  AT 

207  Walnut  Place    :  Phila. 

It  is  able  to  furnish  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments to  Schools  and  Bible-classes  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  Friends  every- 
where acquaint  themselves  with  the 
needs  of  their  neighborhoods  and  allow 
the  Bible  Association  to  help  them  pro- 
cure the  books  they  majr  want,  ; 


FRIEND 


A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  93. 


FIFTH-DAY,  NINTH  MONTH  11,  1919. 


No.  11. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Davis  H.  Forstthe,  ) 

Mary  Ward,  \  Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


ELDERING. 

For  two  decades  or  longer  in  the  Society  of  Friends  the 
subject  of  ministry  and  the  closely  allied  subject  of  eldership, 
have  been  under  somewhat  tense  consideration.  The  tension 
has  been  due  to  the  desire  not  "to  spoil  the  oil  and  the  wine'' 
by  ruthlessly  dragging  into  the  open  shrinking  spiritual  gifts. 
In  the  face  of  this  situation  of  sensitiveness,  but  one  positive 
conclusion  has  been  recorded  at  least  in  regard  to  eldership. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  overstated  by  saying  that  "eldering"  is  so 
delicate  and  difficult  a  process  as  to  be  almost  impossible.  A 
concrete  instance  will  make  the  meaning  of  such  a  generaliza- 
tion clear.  Some  years  ago  in  one  of  our  Quarterly  Meetings 
a  new  appointment  of  elders  included  a  Friend  of  the  type 
pictured  at  Conferences  as  most  desirable  for  the  service.  A 
rare  combination  of  spiritual,  intellectual  and  personal  gifts 
seemed  to  promise  new  life  and  renewed  service  for  the  groups 
concerned  by  the  appointment.  After  some  years  two  other 
elders  of  longer  service  in  other  meetings,  feeling  the  burden 
of  their  difficulties,  made  an  opportunity  for  private  conference 
with  this  new  appointee  without  disclosing  their  object.  At 
a  favorable  moment  in  the  conversation  these  questions  were 
put,  "Are  there  in  your  meetings  acknowledged  ministers  or 
others  who  seem  to  need  the  caution  and  guidance  of  elders?" 
and,  "What  avenues  of  approach  have  been  found  in  thy  ex- 
perience to  be  available  for  helpfulness?"  Instantly  the  reply 
came,  "  I  had  hoped  in  coming  here  to  get  help  on  these  points 
from  you.  The  need  amongst  us  is  clear  enough,  but  it  de- 
mands more  grace  and  tact  than  I  have.  Perhaps  the  only 
thing  I  have  found  out,  so  far,  is  that  it  is  easy  to  do  harm  in 
this  field." 

The  situation  that  has  produced  the  result  expressed  in  the 
conclusion  of  conferences  and  study  groups  noted  above,  and 
made  clear  by  this  specific  instance,  has  in  the  course  of  many 
years  brought  the  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders  to  the 
point  of  limiting  their  function  very  largely  to  a  quarterly 
consideration  of  three  or  four  heart-searching  queries.  The 
effect  of  this  exercise  need  not  be  discredited.    It  has  had  a 


marked  result  in  developing  weight  of  character,  sobriety  of 
judgment,  and  in  general  a  spiritual  quality  which  has  been 
of  undoubted  value  as  a  resource  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
That  it  has  failed,  in  good  degree,  in  the  function  described 
in  the  discipline  in  the  well-worn^phrase  "shepherding  the 
flock,"  most  of  those  with  first-hand  knowledge  would  sadly 
confess.  The  revival  of  interest  in  religious  subjects  that  is 
forcing  upon  our  young  people  especially,  a  determination  to 
make  the  Society  of  Friends  a  living  organism,  challenges 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject.  Two  or  three,  somewhat 
fundamental  points,  seem  to  stand  at  the  threshold  of  any 
such  consideration. 


Why  should  "eldering"  be  such  a  delicate  and  difficult 
task  as  to  be  pronounced  practically  "impossible?"  Has  the 
over-emphasis  of  some  great  dominating  principle  had  a  share 
in  producing  this  impossibility?  Our  thought  of  worship  and 
ministry  is  at  once  individual  and  social  (conjunct  is  the  modern 
word).  The  individual  soul  seeks  communion,  and  in  com- 
munion endowment  for  service.  When  the  commission  comes 
that  way,  is  direct — a  veritable  "thou  shalt"  from  on  High, 
who  is  qualified  to  interpose  objeciions  or  iimiidlioris?  Since 
the  time  of  George  Fox  this  line  of  argument  and  of  action 
has  made  no  inconsiderable  sum  of  difficulty  in  our  Society. 
What  safeguard  is  there  against  it?  Must  some  absolutely 
invincible  authority  be  delegated  to  a  select  few  to  restrain 
those  whose  services  are  not  acceptable?  Is  not  that  exercise 
of  authority  the  basis  of  the  ecclesiasticism  from  which  free- 
dom-loving souls  are  determined  to  escape?  Is  there  then  no 
ready  remedy  for  the  confusion  caused  by  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal infallibility  as  noted  above?  Does  not  the  social  (or 
conjunct)  aspect  of  worship  present  the  needed  safeguards? 
God  imparts  His  will  to  individuals,  but  He  is  not  a  respecter 
of  persons.  It  is  conceivable  that  one  person  in  a  congrega- 
tion is  alone  sensitive  to  a  moving  of  the  spirit,  but  we  are 
sure  this  is  not  usual.  Where  Christ  is  actually  Head  there 
is  a  fusion  of  individual  perception  into  the  "authority  of 
Truth."  In  this  authority  ministers  are  supposed  to  be 
recorded  and  elders  recognized. 

Early  in  the  Summer  Janet  Payne  Whitney  drew  a  picture, 
in  an  informal  conference  at  the  Haverford  Summer  School, 
of  a  real  meeting  after  the  spiritual  order  professed  by  Friends. 
Her  hearers  saw  a  group  in  which  every  member  became  an 
outlet  of  spiritual  revelation  and  in  which  the  contact  was  not 
merely  between  individual  souls  and  God,  but  distinctly  be- 
tween soul  and  soul  until  the  circuit  became  complete.  The 
picture  was  not  wholly  new,  but  it  was  presented  in  such  "  new- 
ness of  Life"  as  to  illuminate  the  whole  pathway  of  safe 
Quaker  polity.  A  live  organism  in  which  every  unit  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  power  of  grace  should  be  the  most  effective 
possible  instrument  of  service  in  dealing  with  spiritual  prob- 
lems. Necessary  functions  of  ministers  and  elders  in  such  a 
thought  became  easy  rather  than  impossible. 
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Can  we  then  turn  to  a  revived  type  of  group  functioning  to 
restore  eldering  to  its  intended  estate?  Are  there  unattempted 
ways  of  "shepherding  the  flock"  that  discouraged  groups  are 
called  upon  to  undertake?  It  seems  altogether  plain  that  our 
safety  and  our  hope  lie  in  this  direction? 

There  are  of  necessity  two  aspects  of  eldering.  One  may  be 
described  as  negative — deals  in  cautions  and  restraints,  the 
other  positive — full  of  encouragement  and  nurture.  May  we 
not  have  both  through  the  exercise  of  a  group?  Having  either 
to  effect  depends  upon  the  sympathy  and  responsiveness  of  a 
whole  membership.  The  various  groups  in  a  Monthly  Meet- 
ing must  get  near  enough  to  each  other  to  believe  that  the 
common  purpose  is  good,  and  to  accept  it  in  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation. This  result  of  confidence,  even  when  its  express- 
ion is  plainly  imperfect,  is  the  most  natural  fruit  of  group 
functioning  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Where 
individuals  fail — fail  even  to  have  courage  to  make  an  attempt 
to  help  one  another,  a  Divinely  authorized  group  may  at  times 
succeed  marvelously.  Unless  our  meetings  of  ministers  and 
elders  are  to  atrophy  there  must  be  some  revival  along  these 
lines.  To  what  questions  or  interests  shall  these  meetings 
address  themselves  and  how  shall  they  proceed? 


To  say  first  that  these  so-called  "Select  Meetings"  should 
give  themselves  over  to  Divine  guidance  for  Spirit-filled 
functioning,  and  then  to  proceed  even  to  outline  the  field  of 
activity  would  seem  to  some  an  inconsistency.  Nor  is  there 
need  of  even  an  outline.  Shepherding  the  flock  under  the 
leading  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  will  certainly  result  in 
variety  of  service.  One  meeting  may  be  called  at  one  time 
to  write  an  epistle,  at  another  to  invite  some  particularly 
exercised  members  to  sit  in  a  regular  or  appointed  session. 
There  may  be  occasions  when  the  Monthly  Meeting  will  be 
called  upon  to  yield  itself  to  exercise  on  behalf  of  the  spiritual 
gifts  of  the  whole  membership  or  perhaps  on  behalf  of  the 
faltering  faith  of  ministers  and  elders. 

The  conventional  lines  to  which  Elders  have  been  driven 
by  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  their  tasks  are  good  lines,  but 
they  are  not  good  enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
discipline  and  the  demands  of  the  present  times.  In  some 
places  the  organization  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  has  been  abandoned  because  it  had  apparently  "ceased 
to  function."  Our  plea  is  for  a  revival  of  functioning  along 
lines  consistent  with  our  principles.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us 
the  very  vitality  of  these  principles  is  dependent  upon  such 
functioning. 

m  J.  H.  B. 

PEACE  EDUCATION. 

(Continued  from  page  115.) 

["The  possible  value  of  publishing  extracts  from  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Commissions  issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Peace 
Conference  of  all  Friends,  in  successive  numbers  of  The 
Friend,"  is  suggested  to  us  by  Lydia  Cox,  of  San  Jose,  Calif., 
just  as  we  had  it  under  consideration.  The  following  ex- 
tract, reprinted  by  The  Friend  [London]  from  the  Times 
Educational  Supplement,  makes  it  most  clear  what  this  "possi- 
ble value"  might  be.  Does  it  not  put  upon  all  Friends  a 
great  responsibility  to  do  their  utmost  to  get  established 
everywhere  systems  of  Peace  Education  that  will  produce 
"  the  mood  that  makes  for  peace?" 

The  caption  above  and  the  quotation  from  the  Times  will 
be  repeated  week  by  week.    It  is  hoped  to  include  some  re- 


views of  peace  books,  as  well  as  the  extracts  from  the  Reports. 
— Eds.] 

Peace  is  signed,  but  will  the  world  now  seek  peace  and  ensue 
it?  Shall  we  seriously  try  to  discover  what  are  the  moods  and  what 
the  teaching  that  make  for  war?  This  in  the  long  run  is  more 
important  than  disarmament  even:  for  behind  the  weapons  are 
the  individual  human  beings  who  consent  to  use  them;  and  this 
consent  of  theirs  is  often  given  because  they  are  swept  by  certain 
moods,  because  their  minds  are  infested  by  certain  fallacies.  The 
Germans  even  could  have  prevented  their  Government  from  mak- 
ing war  if  they  had  all  been  resolved  against  it;  but  they  were 
not.  The  mood  that  makes  for  war  had  been  taught  them  so  that 
it  became  permanent  and  dominant;  and  now,  after  a  career 
of  conquest,  they  are  where  they  are.  We  in  England  are  not 
taught  deliberately  any  mood  that  makes  for  war;  but  the  world 
needs  more  than  this  absence  of  poison;  it  needs  everywhere  a 
deliberate  teaching  of  the  mood  that  makes  for  peace,  and  a  care- 
ful inquiry  into  the  fundamental  fallacies  that  underlie  the  war- 
like mood.  At  present  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  ordinary  English 
schoolboy  is  on  his  guard  against  these  fallacies.  We  who  are 
grown  up  have  learned  to  hate  war;  but  can  we  teach  a  reasoned 
hatred  of  it  to  our  children — can  we  prevent  them  from  starting 
again  in  the  old  way  of  rivalries  and  resentments  that  lead  to  war 
when  its  horrors  are  forgotten!  That  we  and  every  civilised 
nation  must  do  if  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  more  than  a  good 
resolution  of  the  devil  when  sick. — Times  Educational  Supple- 
ment. 


The  Political  Conscientious  Objector. 
[The  close  thinking  and  clear  statement  of  this  article,  which 
we  reprint  from  The  Friend  (London),  make  it  definitely  in 
line  with  the  design  of  Peace  Education  which  we  have  in 
mind. — Eds.] 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Central  Tribunal,  established 
under  the  Military  Service  Acts,  has  endeavored  to  make  a 
clear  distinction  between  conscientious  objectors  to  military 
service  who  base  their  objection  on  religious  or  moral  grounds, 
and  those  whom  it  deems  "political."  The  former  it  appears 
to  regard  as  entitled  to  some  consideration  under  the  conscience 
clauses  of  those  Acts,  the  latter  to  none  at  all.  Its  reason 
seems  to  be  that  the  kind  of  objection  called  "political"  is  not 
that  which  was  contemplated  when  the  conscience  clauses  were 
inserted  in  the  Acts.  I  wish  to  examine  the  validity  of  this 
contention,  and  this  involves  an  enquiry  into  the  meaning  of 
the  "political"  objection. 

If  I  understand  the  matter  rightly,  the  "political"  objection 
is  based  upon  the  claim  by  the  individual  citizen  to  judge  of 
the  Tightness  or  wrongness  of  any  particular  war  in  which  he 
is  required,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  to  take  part.  In 
this  it  is  clearly  a  different  thing  from  the  religious  or  moral 
objection  to  taking  part  in  war  as  such.  Some  modern  Chris- 
tians, like  those  of  the  first  two  centuries,  believe  that  war  it- 
self is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  direct  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  is  therefore  forbidden  by  their  religion.  The  Society  of 
Friends,  speaking  broadly,  adds  to  this  the  further  positive 
principle  that  if  a  higher  morality  were  practised  in  the  inter- 
national sphere — such  morality  as  has,  happily,  become  normal 
in  civilized  nations  in  the  relations  between  individuals — war 
would  never  even  appear  to  be  necessary.  (Penn's  "Holy 
Experiment"  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  one  outstanding  example 
of  the  attempt  to  act  on  this  principle.)  I  do  not  know  how 
far  the  followers  of  any  other  religion,  such  as  Buddhism,  take 
the  position  that  war  is  forbidden  by  their  faith. 

The  "moral"  objector,  who  may  not  profess  Christianity  or 
any  other  religion,  may  yet  be  convinced  that  the  relations  of 
men  in  communities  are  subject  to  moral  law,  and  that  it  is 
his  absolute  duty  to  follow  the  highest  morality  he  knows. 
He  may  be  unconvinced  that  this  obligation  rests  on  any 
"supernatural"  authority;  but  if  he  believes,  for  example,  that 
he  is  bound  to  live  and  work  for  "the  brotherhood  of  all  man- 
kind," he  may  be  just  as  sincere  and  conscientious  in  refusing 
to  take  part  in  war,  which  he  may  regard  as  the  negation  of 
such  brotherhood,  as  the  most  convinced  Christian  believer. 
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The  "political"  objector,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  may 
consider  war  a  barbarous  method  of  dealing  with  international 
disputes,  is  unable  to  believe  that  it  can  always  be  avoided. 
He  thinks  it  is  sometimes  the  only  way,  and  he  is  therefore 
(quite  rightly  and  consistently)  prepared  to  share  the  sacrifices 
which  it  entails,  if  only  the  cause  for  which  it  is  waged  appears 
to  him  to  be  a  just  one.  The  essence  of  his  position  is  that 
he  claims  the  right  to  judge  for  himself.  He  repudiates  the 
immoral  maxim  "my  country,  right  or  wrong,"  and  refuses 
to  take  part  in  a  war  which  he  regards  as  unnecessary  or  un- 
just. If  the  State  attempts  to  compel  him,  he  will  refuse  and 
take  the  consequences,  along  with  those  who  base  their  ob- 
jection on  religious  or  moral  grounds.  He  may  or  may  not 
have  thought  out  a  theory  of  the  true  relation  between  the 
State  and  the  individual;  if  he  has  done  so,  he  may  have  reach- 
ed the  conclusion  that,  while  in  a  civilized  society  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  State  should  have  some  power  of  compulsion 
over  its  citizens,  to  prevent  them  from  injuring  other  citizens 
by  anti-social  acts,  there  is  a  limit  to  this  power.  He  may, 
quite  deliberately,  have  reached  the  conviction  that  a  clear 
line  can  be  drawn  at  the  point  where  the  State  would  compel 
him  to  take  the  life  (directly  or  indirectly)  of  another  man. 
Beyond  this  line  he  claims,  as  an  inalienable  prerogative  of 
the  individual,  the  right  to  judge  for  himself  whether  or  not 
the  cause  at  stake  justifies  him  in  taking  human  life.  He 
stands,  therefore,  for  freedom  of  conscience  in  matters  of  life 
and  death.  This,  so  far  as  1  can  judge,  is  a  position  entitled 
to  all  respect.  It  is  not  that  which  I  hold  myself,  but  it  is 
held  by  multitudes  of  other  people,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand how  any  Friend  can  regard  it  as  a  claim  which  the 
State  ought  not  to  recognize.  We  remember  how  Lord 
Roberts  himself,  the  arch-apostle  of  National  Service,  claimed 
the  inalienable  right  of  the  soldier  to  refuse  obedience  to  orders 
which  violated  his  deepest  conscientious  convictions.  This 
was  when  it  appeared  that  the  British  army  might,  under 
certain  not  improbable  circumstances,  be  required  to  shoot 
down  the  "loyalists"  of  Ulster.  It  may,  indeed,  be  objected 
by  a  Friend  that  the  soldier  should  have  thought  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  contingencies  before  he  took  the  military  oath, 
and  thereby  in  effect  handed  over  his  conscience  to  a  human 
authority.  But  if  Lord  Roberts  could  rightly  claim  that  there 
might  be  circumstances  which  would  justify  an  individual  in 
refusing  to  obey  orders  after  taking  the  military  oath,  how 
much  more  clear  it  seems  that  an  individual,  who  has  not 
taken  the  oath  ought  not  to  be  compelled  by  the  State  to  do 
that  which  he  believes  to  be  wrong? 

What  I  am  trying  to  show  is  that  very  many  of  the  "politi- 
cal" objectors  are  sincerely  conscientious  according  to  their 
lights.  I  recognize  that  this  may  be  difficult  to  maintain  in 
regard  to  all  of  them.  There  are  no  doubt  some  who  adopt  the 
position  mainly  from  motives  of  expediency,  as  the  best  means 
of  thwarting  the  policy  of  a  Government  which  they  detest. 
Had  conscription  been  imposed  upon  Ireland,  it  is  probable 
that  many  thousands  of  men  would  have  become  "political" 
objectors,  not  because  they  believed  the  war  with  Germany 
to  be  unjust,  but  in  order  to  defeat  conscription.  I  recognize 
also  that  many  Socialists  may  have  resisted  the  Military 
Service  Acts  because  they  would  not  support  a  "capitalist" 
war,  in  which  they  might  be  called  on  to  shoot  their  own  com- 
rades; just  as,  we  can  easily  imagine,  some  who  support  the 
existing  order  of  society  would  refuse  to  take  up  arms  to  sup- 
port a  Socialist  or  Soviet  Government.  It  becomes  far  more 
difficult  for  any  tribunal  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  con- 
science really  plays  a  part  in  the  "political"  objection,  than 
it  is  for  a  tribunal  to  sort  out  those  who  conscientiously  object 
to  war  as  such.  And  this  is  no  doubt  one  main  reason  for 
dividing  the  religious  and  moral  from  the  "  political "  objectors. 
It  is  widely  felt  that  to  admit  the  claims  of  all  the  latter  would 
make  compulsory  military  service  an  impossibility.  But,  fully 
recognizing  this,  I  believe  that  those  of  us  who  sincerely  hold 
that  conscription  is  outside  the  rightful  powers  of  a  properly 
ordered  State,  are  right  in  supporting  the  men  who  insist  on 
their  claim  for  freedom  of  conscience  in  matters  of  life  and 


death;  and  who,  by  their  willingness  to  suffer  for  it,  have  gone 
far  to  put  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  wrongful 
usurpation  of  power. 

What,  then,  ought  to  be  the  relations  of  those  of  us  who  take 
the  full  "pacifist"  position  to  the  "political"  objector?  I  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  support  him  and  work  with  him  hand 
in  hand,  just  as  far  as  our  respective  principles  carry  us  along 
the  same  path.  The  Society  of  Friends,  in  my  judgment, 
took  a  right  and  noble  step  when  it  extended  its  sympathy  and 
support  to  the  "moral"  objectors,  even  though  they  professed 
no  definite  religious  creed.  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  show 
the  same  sympathy  and  support  towards  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  suffer  for  freedom  of  conscience  in  matters  of  life  and 
death — a  principle  for  which  we  ourselves  stand,  though  we 
go  further — just  in  so  far  as  their  path  coincides  with  our  own. 
Then,  when  our  paths  diverge,  we  shall  have  to  part  from  them. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  imply  that  they  should  be  admitted 
as  members  of  any  society  one  of  whose  basic  principles  is  that 
war  in  itself  is  wrong.  To  do  that  would  clearly  compromise 
the  principle  as  soon  as  a  cause  presented  itself  for  which  one 
party  would  be  prepared  to  fight,  while  the  other  would  refuse. 

The  outcome  of  the  discussion  would  seem  to  be  that  two 
forms  of  organization  are  needed  for  carrying  on  the  struggle 
for  freedom  of  conscience  in  these  matters:  one  based  on  the 
principle  that  all  war  is  wrong,  and  the  other  on  the  principle 
that  the  individual  has  an  inalienable  right  to  judge  for  him- 
self whether  a  particular  war  is  one  in  which  he  can  take  part. 
The  two  organizations  should  work  together  in  so  far  as  they 
are  seeking  the  same  ends;  beyond  that  their  paths  will  in- 
evitably diverge.  The  one  will  have  attained  its  end  when 
compulsory  military  service  is  abandoned  by  civilized  nations; 
the  other  cannot  rest  until  war  has  been  wholly  superseded 
by  the  reign  of  justice  and  good-will  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  nations  for  the  good  of  all  humanity. 

My  chief  aim  in  this  discussion  has  been  to  present  the 
position  of  the  "political"  objector,  in  as  clear  a  light  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  show  that,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  worthy  of  our 
sympathy  and  support. 

Edward  Grubb. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WESTTOWN  WELFARE  CAMPAIGN. 

Incidentally  this  is,  at  the  moment,  a  campaign  for  1250,000. 
Behind  these  desired  dollars,  however,  there  is  a  deep-rooted 
concern  for  the  best  welfare  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  School. 
Under  the  general  caption  above,  it  is  proposed  to  include 
matter,  from  week  to  week,  having  a  bearing  upon  the  re- 
lation of  dollars  to  welfare  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
School.  The  contributions  in  the  first  instance  will  be  from 
individuals,  but  later  a  special  publicity  committee  may  speak 
authoritatively  for  the  cause. — [Eds.] 

(Continued  from  page  115.) 


Proportional  Representation. 

In  quotation  marks  this  caption  is  a  technical  term  of 
politics.  As  a  generalized  expression  it  has  been  given  some 
special  emphasis  recently  at  Harvard,  in  connection  with  a 
money-raising  campaign.  Harvard  was  one  of  the  institu- 
tions referred  to  in  observing  in  a  previous  article  that  most 
of  our  schools  and  colleges  are  under-capitalized.  In  the  case 
of  Harvard  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  defect  can  be  over- 
come and  immediate  necessities  be  met  if  her  resources  are 
increased  by  eleven  millions  (f  1 1 ,000,000) .  An  altogether 
novel  course  has  been  taken  as  a  preliminary  of  the  campaign 
to  raise  this  sum.  A  Summer  school  was  held  last  month  at 
Cambridge,  and  representative  Harvard  men  came  from  far 
and  wide  to  enroll  in  the  brief  course  of  training.  This  made 
it  easy  to  accomplish  two  points  quite  essential  to  success  in 
any  such  campaign.  The  present  resources,  and  so  the  present 
needs  of  the  University,  if  it  is  to  meet  present-day  require- 
ments, became  visible  realities.  All  present  could  see  how 
truly  wonderful  it  is  that  such  great  results  are  produced  with 
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such  limited  resources  as  at  present!  Under  the  stimulus  of 
such  tangible  needs  practical  means  of  immediate  relief  readily 
took  shape.  One  point  in  regard  to  the  reality  of  the  need, 
and  another  as  to  the  means  of  meeting  it,  may  be  seen  to 
have  a  relation  to  our  impending  Westtown  campaign. 

Old  scholars,  out  of  the  environment  of  their  Alma  Mater, 
thirty  years  or  twenty  years  or  even  ten  years,  easily  lose  sight 
of  the  extent  of  the  field  to  be  served  by  it,  and  of  the  means 
required  for  this  service.  These  elements  not  unlikely  have 
been  growing  apace  during  their  absence,  and  what  was 
adequate  in  their  day  becomes  pitiably  little  as  the  years 
revolve.  Doubtless  not  a  few  of  those  who  joined  in  this 
unique  Summer  School  at  Harvard  left  home  feeling  the  de- 
mand for  eleven  millions  extravagant  beyond  measure.  A 
brief  contact  with  the  every-day  realities  of  the  modern 
university  had  a  magical  effect  upon  them.  President  Lowell 
was  sure  of  that  change  of  sentiment.  Evidently  he  was  not 
surprised,  in  an  early  conference  of  the  group,  after  the  tangible 
evidence  of  need  had  thus  been  before  them,  to  be  challenged 
with  the  query,  "Will  eleven  millions  be  enough  to  do  justice 
to  all  reasonable  demands."  He  answered  the  query  with  a 
story.  A  little  girl,  he  said,  was  sent  by  her  mother  to  the 
butcher's.  When  her  turn  came  to  be  served  she  was  asked 
what  she  wanted.  Her  immediate  reply  was,  "  I  want  a 
limousine,  but  mother  sent  me  for  ten  cents  worth  of  liver." 
The  first-hand  contact  with  the  affairs  of  modern  Harvard  had 
made  the  point  of  this  story  too  evident  for  further  question. 
Eleven  millions,  by  present  measures  of  the  needs  of  professors' 
salaries,  of  new  equipment,  and  of  unavoidable  expansion, 
represents  no  more  than  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  moment. 
The  conclusion  was  therefore  inevitable.  The  money  must  be 
raised  and  the  best  process  of  raising  it  must  be  found. 

The  point  of  special  interest  to  us  in  the  discussion  at 
Harvard  of  ways  and  means  is  expressed  in  the  caption, 
proportional  representation.  It  was  felt  to  be  absolutely 
essential  that  the  money  shall  be  raised,  but  quite  as  important 
as  the  cash  endowment  would  be  the  loyal  interest  of  the  whole 
Harvard  group.  Every  man,  everywhere,  with  Harvard 
affiliations  must  if  possible  have  a  part  in  this  new  investment 
of  faith  in  the  "ancient  foundation."  Reduced  to  dollars 
this  conclusion  means  that  every  Harvard  man  should  take 
at  least  a  four  hundred  dollar  share  in  this  great  eleven  million 
fund.  There  are  risks  in  presenting  the  case  in  this  propor- 
tional way.  The  advantages,  however,  clearly  over-balance 
the  risks.  Some  who  might  properly  give  many  times  the 
determined  proportion  may  put  solicitors  off  with  the  four 
hundred  dollars,  but  as  a  rule  it  has  been  found  that  the 
minimum  unit  thus  determined  has  a  wide  appeal  even  as  a 
basis  for  large  gifts.  Its  very  evident  advantage  is  that  it 
restores  the  perspective  in  individual  thinking  and  makes  the 
aggregate  sum  appear  more  nearly  in  its  true  light. 

Applied  to  our  own  case  this  proportional  representation 
on  our  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  campaign  gives  a 
$50  unit,  if  we  consider  that  there  are  five  thousand  individuals 
interested  directly  and  indirectly  in  Westtown.  Many  of 
these  friends  of  the  School  must  take  ten  to  fifty  of  these 
units — a  number  may  be  ready  with  a  hundred.  The  fact  that 
struggling,  wage-earning  young  people  are  prepared  at  very 
definite  sacrifice,  to  take  a  single  unit,  should  be  the  best 
argument  to  move  those  to  whom  large  sums  are  easy.  If 
when  the  fund  is  completed,  all,  or  nearly  all  of  the  five 
thousand  who  may  be  interested  have  taken  some  share, 
Westtown  will  have  an  accession  of  the  most  valuable  capital 
in  its  history.  Its  welfare,  as  well  as  Harvard's,  is  bound  up 
in  dollars,  only  in  proportion  as  there  is  real  interest, — con- 
cern, let  us  call  it,  behind  the  dollars. 

J.  H.  B. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  It  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  exhibit 
Jesus  Christ,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  single  member 
of  it  so  to  live  that  Christ  may  be  seen  in  him." — Cyril  Hepher, 
Canon  of  Winchester. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Lincoln  Children  Stories. — You  don't  run  across  many 
men  nowadays  who  knew  President  Lincoln  personally.  A.  D. 
Cridge,  of  the  Oregon  Journal,  knew  him.  His  father,  Alfred 
Cridge,  was  a  personal  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  served 
throughout  the  Civil  War  as  a  chief  inspector  in  the  quarter- 
master general's  office. 

"  My  father  had  met  President  Lincoln,  and  on  account  of 
his  military  training  the  President  appointed  him  chief  in-  • 
spector  of  the  quartermaster  general's  office.  In  1862  my 
father  was  sent  by  President  Lincoln  to  England  to  work 
against  the  recognition  by  England  of  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment. At  that  time  most  of  the  aristocracy  of  England 
thought  the  South  would  win.  Many  wanted  the  South  to 
win  because  they  needed  Southern  cotton  to  keep  the  looms 
in  England  busy.  My  father  explained  that  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  the  Confederacy  would  be  crushed,  for 
there  were  30,000,000  people  in  the  North  opposed  to  7,000,000 
in  the  South.  After  spending  over  a  year  in  England  he  re- 
turned to  Washington. 

"  I  have  no  memory  of  my  first  meeting  with  President 
Lincoln,  for  I  was  a  little  chap  about  two  years  old  at  the 
time.  I  had  scarlet  fever.  In  those  days  there  were  no 
quarantine  regulations.  My  mother  thought  it  unwise  for 
me  to  be  out  during  the  day,  to  expose  other  children,  so  each 
morning  at  daylight  she  would  take  me  out  in  the  buggy  for 
an  airing.  One  morning  as  she  was  wheeling  me  out  President 
Lincoln  drove  by.  He  stopped  the  driver,  got  out  of  the 
carriage,  came  over  to  mother  and  said :  '  I  heard  that  your 
little  boy  is  sick.  I  hope  he  is  better.'  He  started  to  lift 
up  the  veil  that  was  over  my  face.  Mother  said:  'He  has 
scarlet  fever.  It  is  contagious.'  Lincoln  looked  at  mother 
and  said:  '  Don't  worry.  Your  little  boy  is  going  to  get  well.' 
My  mother  said  that  though  President  Lincoln  was  not  a 
doctor  and  probably  knew  nothing  about  it,  yet  his  calm 
assurance  comforted  her  greatly. 

"When  my  brother  Afton  was  about  seven  years  old — 
this  was  in  the  Summer  of  1864 — we  were  passing  through 
the  White  House  grounds  and  Afton  and  I  pulled  off  some 
branches  from  the  fuchsia  bushes.  The  gardener  caught  us. 
He  said:  'So  you  are  the  boys  that  have  been  ruining  my 
flowers.  I  am  going  to  turn  you  over  to  the  policeman,  and 
he  will  put  you  in  jail.'  I  was  afraid  of  the  dark,  so  I  said: 
'Will  it  be  dark?'  He  said:  'Yes,  the  jail  is  very  dark — not 
a  ray  of  light.'  Just  then  a  tall,  gaunt,  bareheaded  man 
sauntered  slowly  up  the  path.  He  stopped  and  asked  the 
gardener  what  was  the  matter.  The  gardener  pointed  to 
the  broken  branches  of  the  fuchias  and  told  him  we  had  torn 
them  off.  Lincoln  said:  'Let  the  boys  loose.  I  will  attend 
to  their  case.'  Pointing  to  a  bench  nearby  he  said:  'Let's 
talk  this  matter  over.'  He  took  me  on  his  lap  and  drew 
Afton  close  to  his  knee  and  said:  'Did  you  boys  know  that  it 
hurts  trees  and  bushes  to  have  branches  pulled  off?'  We 
shook  our  heads.  He  said:  'Well,  I'll  show  you.'  Reaching 
out,  he  took  one  or  two  hairs  on  Afton's  head  and  gave  them 
a  vigorous  jerk.  Afton  clutched  his  head  with  his  hand  and 
said  'Ouch!'  Then,  taking  one  hair  from  my  head,  he  pulled 
it  out  slowly.  I  didn't  know  whether  to  cry  or  what  to  do. 
He  said:  'Now  you  see,  boys,  how  it  hurts.  Now  I  will  show 
you  that  it  doesn't  hurt  to  cut  things  off.'  And,  taking  out 
his  knife,  he  cut  a  hair  from  each  of  our  heads.  Then,  picking 
up  the  broken  fuchsia  branch,  he  trimmed  it  carefully  and  said: 
'Take  this  home  to  your  mother.'  He  asked  Afton  what  his 
name  was  and  what  my  name  was,  and  then  he  gave  one  of 
his  winsome  smiles  and  said:  '  1  know  your  father  and  mother 
well.  1  know  that  you  boys  are  not  going  to  destroy  any 
more  of  the  flowers  here;  are  you?'  We  promised  we  wouldn't. 
He  said:  'Now  run  along  and  any  time  you  want  flowers 
come  and  ask  the  gardener  to  cut  them  for  you.' 

"A  few  days  after  that  Lincoln  sent  word  to  my  mother 
to  have  us  come  over  to  the  White  House  every  afternoon  at 
four  o'clock.    We  went  over  next  day  and  were  taken  back 
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of  the  White  House,  where  a  group  of  children  were  sitting 
under  the  trees.  The  gardener  stood  nearby  to  keep  grown 
folk  from  intruding.  I  presume  there  were  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
children  in  the  group.  Lincoln  welcomed  us  with  a  smile, 
put  me  on  his  knee  and  said:  'You  are  just  in  time  to  hear  a 
story.'  Very  vaguely  I  remember  the  story.  He  told  us 
about  a  wolf  that  had  been  bad.  The  Indians  caught  it  and 
made  soup  of  it.  He  said: '  What  do  you  think  of  that  story?' 
I  said: '  I  don't  believe  it.  I  don't  believe  you  can  make  soup 
out  of  a  wolf.'  He  said:  'But  these  Indians  were  hungry, 
and  if  you  were  hungry  you  would  eat  wolf  soup,  too.'  For 
weeks  we  used  to  go  over  each  afternoon  and  Lincoln  would 
tell  us  stories.  He  said  it  rested  him  and  took  his  mind  off 
the  war.  His  wife  told  my  mother  that  her  husband  was 
wasting  a  lot  of  time  telling  stories  to  a  bunch  of  children,  but 
she  couldn't  do  anything  with  him.  One  day  I  remember 
two  of  the  children  were  very  impudent  to  him.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  look  of  grief  that  came  over  Lincoln's  face. 
He  said:  '  You  children  will  have  to  run  along  home.  I  can't 
let  you  spoil  the  afternoon  for  the  other  children.'  I  remem- 
ber one  of  the  things  that  used  to  make  my  brother  and  my- 
self behave  at  once  was  the  threat  by  my  aunt  when  we  were 
naughty  that  she  was  going  to  tell  Lincoln  how  bad  we  were 
and  that  he  wouldn't  let  us  go  over  and  listen  to  him  tell  any 
more  stories. 

"All  sorts  of  people  used  to  come  to  our  house — generals 
and  other  officers — on  account  of  the  character  of  my  father's 
work.  General  Hancock  and  General  Garfield  were  two  of 
our  most  frequent  visitors.  General  Hancock  was  a  very 
large  man.  He  was  always  doubtful  about  sitting  on  any  of 
our  chairs  for  fear  they  would  break. 

"One  day  my  father  said:  '  I  want  you  to  pay  good  atten- 
tion to-day.  This  is  a  day  you  must  always  remember. 
President  Lincoln  is  going  to  be  inaugurated.  I  am  going  to 
take  you  to  hear  his  inaugural  address.'  It  had  been  raining 
and  the  street  across  from  the  Capitol  was  muddy.  We  were 
standing  in  front  of  the  crowd.  To  keep  me  from  talking, 
my  father  was  picking  holes  in  the  mud  with  the  end  of  his 
umbrella.  He  was  making  designs  of  stars,  triangles  and 
squares.  Just  as  President  Lincoln  stepped  out  to  deliver 
his  address  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds  and  it  stopped 
raining.  My  father  said:  'Be  quiet  now.  Here  comes  the 
greatest  and  biggest  man  in  the  whole  country,  the  President 
of  the  United  States.'  I  looked  up  as  Lincoln  stepped  out 
and  called  out,  indignantly:  'Why,  that  isn't  the  President. 
That's  the  man  who  tells  us  stories.'  Father  said:  'Be  still. 
He  is  going  to  talk.'  I  still  felt  very  much  cheated  and  dis- 
appointed and  said:  'You  said  he  was  the  biggest  man  in  the 
country.  He  isn't  any  bigger  than  General  Garfield  and  not 
half  as  big  as  General  Hancock.'" — Fred  Lockley,  in  the 
Oregon  Journal.    Selected  by  H.  P.  Morris. 


To-day  men  look  out  upon  a  shattered  world.  It  looks 
like  a  wreck.  Yes,  it  looks  as  if  it  were  hopelessly  broken. 
But  if  we  have  eyes  to  see  we  shall  see  that  all  about  us  are  the 
building  materials  for  a  new  world.  Men  have,  indeed,  been 
perverse  and  foolish  and  destructive.  But  there  is  no  ground 
for  despair  in  the  present  confusion  of  the  world.  On  the 
surface  are  the  building  materials,  and  in  the  thoughts  of  God 
are  the  plans  for  the  new  world.  The  Creative  Spirit  is  at 
work.  Men  can  shatter  the  superficial  things,  but  the  spiritual 
realities  are  everlasting. 

It  is  a  time  not  for  despair  but  for  vision;  not  for  hopeless- 
ness, but  for  determination.  We  are  not  to  be  passive,  but 
to  be  newly  consecrated  to  the  will  of  God.  In  the  presence 
of  the  things  that  could  be  destroyed  stand  more  clearly  the 
things  that  no  destructive  power  can  touch.  "He  will  not 
fail  nor  be  discouraged:"  how  magnificent  the  assurance!  The 
human  race  is  yet  to  become  "sons  of  God:"  and  this  world 
is  yet  to  be  a  fitting  home  for  God's  human  family.  For  us 
"to  doubt  would  be  disloyalty,  to  falter  would  be  sin." — The 
Churchman  Afield. 


TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

National  Prohibition  is  necessary  to  individual  tem- 
perance, but  national  prohibition  is  not  individual  temperance. 
Law  can  exclude  drinking  places,  but  law  cannot  exclude 
drinking  people.  Law  can  punish  the  lawless,  protect  the 
weak,  promote  sobriety,  but  it  cannot  instil  tho  ideal  of 
personal  abstinence.  That  ideal  is  inculcated  only  by  educa- 
tion and  realized  only  by  personal  practice. — Arthur  Holmes, 
Ph.  D. 


Expecting  Too  Much  is  a  common  weakness  with  many 
who  have  striven  enthusiastically  for  reforms  through  legisla- 
tion, just  as  expecting  too  little  is  equally  common  with  those 
who  claim  the  futility  of  such  means  in  changing  the  personal 
habits  and  the  customs  of  vast  numbers  of  people.  Many 
opponents  of  Prohibition  pretend  to  expect  too  much.  They 
will  cry,  "  I  told  you  so.  You  can't  make  men  good  by  law. 
Prohibition  will  not  stop  men  from  drinking,"  etc.  They 
seem  not  to  know  that  very  few  indeed  of  its  supporters  ever 
believed  that  the  mere  enactment  of  national  prohibition 
would  result  in  the  entire  discontinuance  of  the  beverage  use 
of  intoxicants.  The  latter,  unquestionably,  is  the  end  we  seek 
but  we  are  not  different  from  others  of  ordinary  intelligence 
in  recognizing  that,  to  quote  again  from  Professor  Holmes, 
"What  society  has  learned  from  its  other  criminals  it  will  not 
expect  to  see  brilliantly  excepted  by  the  new  class  of  criminals" 
who  shall  attempt  to  discredit  or  defy  the  law  against  the 
manufacture,  sale,  etc.,  of  alcoholic  poisons.  The  lawless  will 
continue,  no  doubt,  to  break  the  laws,  and  courts  will  continue 
to  "grind  out  their  weary  grists,  and  the  jails  to  yawn  like 
hoppers  to  receive  their  quota  of  broken  humanity."  But 
this  is  no  argument  against  having  good  laws  on  the  statute 
books  and  just  powers  to  interpret  and  enforce  them. 


The  Contest  Over  2%  Beer  involves  interesting  and 
important  issues,  but  the  simple  fact  that  the  liquor  interests 
are  striving  so  hard  to  secure  a  favorable  ruling  on  this  point 
shows  clearly  that  prohibition  is  not  likely  to  become  a  "dead 
letter."  To  the  inebriate,  who  wants  a  beverage  with  the 
"old  time  kick"  in  it,  and  to  the  dealer  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  exploiting  appetites  with  such  a  craving,  the 
2%  per  cent,  alcohol  drink  is  "  poor  slop."  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  think  that  the  desire  on  the  part  of  brewers  to  have  the 
Government  sanction  the  use  under  the  prohibition  law  of  a 
beverage  of  the  above  content  in  alcohol  may  be  prompted 
by  the  greater  facility  afforded  thereby  for  the  introduction 
of  the  "old  time  kick"  in  some  clandestine  manner. 


The  Progress  of  Prohibition  since  Seventh  Month  ist' 
when  "war  prohibition"  became  operative  by  law  but  with 
relatively  little  provision  for  its  enforcement,  has  been  full  of 
interest  and  encouragement  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  "legal- 
ized" liquor  traffic  driven  from  the  United  States  and  all 
territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof.  The  statement 
of  a  prominent  hotel  manager  published  in  our  issue  of  Sixth 
Month  1 2th  that  the  American  people  "when  forced  into  a 
thing  accept  it,  and  sometimes  find  it  unexpectedly  easy,"  ap- 
pears to  be  sustained  by  events  as  they  follow  one  another  in 
the  orderly  progress  of  the  interpretation  and  enforcement  of 
the  law.  We  had  been  warned  by  publications  favorable  to 
"the  trade"  that  labor  would  probably  cause  trouble  if  denied 
the  "personal  liberty"  to  choose  its  own  beverages.  "No 
beer,  no  work"  was  to  be  the  slogan  for  a  more  or  less  general 
strike.  A  demonstration  of  great  magnitude  to  be  expressed 
in  a  street  parade  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  ap- 
propriate speeches  and  resolutions  was  carefully  planned  and 
to  some  extent  paid  for  by  an  association  of  brewers.  None 
of  these  things  materialized  to  the  degree  expected.  The 
public  mind  did  not  inflame  at  the  touch  of  this  artificial  heat 
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In  Philadelphia,  possibly  in  other  cities  also,  street  venders 
appeared  with  artificial  daisies  for  such  as  would  wear  them 
on  their  coat  lapel.  Wearing  such  an  emblem  was  to  signify 
opposition  to  prohibition,  but  a  button-hole  bouquet  of  this 
kind  did  not  become  popular.  In  fact  their  scarcity  was 
noticeable  and  gratifying  to  such  as  knew  of  the  plan  and 
hoped  it  would  fail.    And  it  did  fail. 

The  Gra^^ing  Change,  conspicuous  no  doubt  in  all 
license  centres,  but  witnessed  by  many  of  us  in  Philadelphia, 
from  the  wantonness  and  debauchery  of  the  days  closely 
preceding  the  first  day  of  Seventh  Month  and  the  absence  of 
drunkenness  shortly  thereafter,  was  such  as  many  will  remem- 
ber and  none  can  despise.  It  was  an  object  lesson  that  made 
converts  to  prohibition.  The  sentiment  against  prohibition, 
inflated  to  the  bursting  point  by  brewery  interests,  may  be 
gauged  now  at  its  true  proportion.  It  is  a  factor,  but  not  a 
serious  factor  even  in  such  liquor  centres  as  Philadelphia  or 
even  in  Reading,  Pa.  In  the  former  city  the  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness in  Sixth  Month  are  given  as  7580.  In  Seventh  Month, 
even  with  only  partial  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  law  and 
with  abundance  of  liquor  in  private  storage,  the  arrests  re- 
ported were  5068,  which  is  33  per  cent,  less  than  the  month 
previous. 


Testimony  Increases  from  many  quarters  and  many  con- 
ditions that  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  a  great  benefit 
to  society.  Ask  the  conductor  on  almost  any  car  line  and  if  he 
is  communicative,  especially  if  he  serves  on  a  night  run,  he  will 
tell  you  how  some  of  his  unpleasant  tasks  have  been  lessened 
or  removed.  Go  to  police  headquarters  and  ask  there.  Have 
a  talk  with  a  magistrate  or  a  judge.  Walk  down  the  street 
of  an  evening  where  the  saloon  used  to  be  and  judge  for  your- 
self. Then  try  to  be  a  little  more  enthusiastic,  if  that  be  wise, 
than  ever  before  in  regard  to  this  great  movement  for  the  public 
good.  Try  to  inspire  some  one  else.  There  are  many  "doubt- 
ers" yet.  A  word  or  two  of  enthusiasm  for  prohibition  or  a 
few  simple  facts,  best  of  all  a  simple  story  of  one's  own  ob- 
servation or  that  of  another,  will  help  build  up  and  solidify 
the  sentiment  that  is  needed  to  fix  this  great  and  good  change 
in  the  "enduring  fabric  of  the  land." 


The  Example  of  America  in  this  endeavor  to  throw  off 
the  incubus  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  being  felt  in  other  lands. 
It  is  well  for  us  to  hear  and  to  heed  the  counsel  of  the  American 
Issue,  given  in  these  interesting  words: — 

"This  is  no  time  for  the  enemies  of  alcohol  to  lay  down  arms. 
Liquor  interests  of  the  world  are  still  very  strong.  They 
look  with  fear  towards  the  results  of  Prohibition  in  America. 
What  is  done  by  us  in  the  next  few  years  in  the  enforcement  of 
Prohibition  will  determine  the  fate  of  the  cause  for  the  genera- 
tions to  come  not  only  in  America,  but  throughout  the  world. 

"Skeptical  Europe  fears  but  does  not  believe  that  the 
United  States  is  in  earnest  in  ridding  itself  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
root  and  branch.  If  we  fail,  the  Prohibition  wave  will  recede. 
If  we  succeed,  this  righteous  wave  will  engulf  the  world." 


A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE,  FROM 
A  GROUP  OF  AMERICAN  CITIZENS. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Senate: 

You  have  in  your  hands  the  agreement  which  constitutes 
the  Great  Settlement  of  the  greatest  of  all  wars.  Its  magni- 
tude and  importance  outdistance  comprehension.  But  amid 
all  its  complexities,  one  thing  is  clear.  You  cannot  take  the 
Treaty  as  closed  and  not  subject  to  revision.  For  this  settle- 
ment is  no  mere  private  contract  between  those  who  shaped 
it.  It  is  the  World's  affair.  It  concerns  not  merely  America 
or  a  few  nations;  but  affects  for  good  or  ill  the  lives  of  countless 
hosts  of  your  fellowmen  and  women  the  world  over.  These 
are  the  paramount  considerations.  They  place  you  under 
terrific  responsibility  to  review  both  Covenant  and  Treaty 
fully  upon  their  merits  in  the  li^ht  of  conscience. 


I.  In  this  difficult  task  there  will  be  a  vital  test  whether 
your  statesmanship  is  true  or  false  to  the  needs  of  the  world. 
Partisanship,  the  special  interests  of  any  group  or  party  must 
be  wholly  subordinated  to  greater  purposes.  The  loyalty 
you  give  to  the  simple  human  interests  of  the  common  people 
everywhere  will  be  the  measure  of  your  service  in  this  critical 
hour.  And  as  you  decide  the  present  issues,  we  earnestly 
appeal  to  you  that  you  keep  ever  in  mind  the  plain  men  and 
women  of  all  lands  whose  lives  are  at  stake,  that  you  recognize 
our  brotherhood  with  them  through  our  common  human 
nature  and  that  you  make  their  destinies  and  their  welfare 
the  supreme  touchstone  for  every  provision  of  the  Settlement. 

II.  It  is  these  human  values  which  so  imperatively  de- 
mand a  genuine,  all-inclusive  and  democratic  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  old  system  of  international  anarchy  and  unbridled 
competition  must  go.  More  and  more  do  the  facts  of  life 
substantiate  the  Christian  principle  that  co-operation  serves 
the  well-being  of  mankind;  and  a  League  of  Nations  is  a  thrill- 
ing and  momentous  experiment  in  world  co-operation.  This 
moment  in  history  is  beyond  parallel  in  its  opportunity  and 
its  demand  for  this  step.  The  mind  of  mankind  is  prepared 
for  the  experiment  as  it  may  not  be  prepared  for  years.  Europe, 
famine-stricken,  pestilence-ridden,  tottering  on  the  verge 
of  economic  ruin  and  political  revolution,  displays  a  scene 
of  human  misery  which  pleads  for  aid  from  all.  It  pleads, 
too,  with  the  voices  of  the  dead  as  well  as  the  voices  of  the 
living,  for  the  uprooting  of  the  evil  thing  which  has  brought 
this  woe.  It  pleads  for  the  destruction  of  militarism  and  the 
day  of  disarmament.  To  continue  the  bloodstained  error  of 
the  past  is  to  invite  for  posterity  catastrophe  beyond  all  that 
we  have  known.  Here  is  a  supreme  reason  for  a  League  of 
Nations. 

It  should  therefore  be  made  unmistakably  clear  to  all  the 
world  that  America  accepts  unreservedly  the  principle  of  a 
League  of  Nations  and  is  eager  to  play  her  part  in  its  establish- 
ment and  operation  upon  sound  lines.  In  so  doing  we  shall 
be  gainers,  not  losers;  for  in  becoming  a  useful  member  of  the 
great  community  of  the  world's  peoples  lie  the  real  interests 
and  the  true  grandeur  of  the  nation. 

III.  On  the  other  hand  and  in  the  face  of  all  this  we  urge 
upon  you  our  conviction  that  the  proposed  Covenant  and 
Treaty  call  for  important  amendments  before  America  con- 
sents to  them.  For  not  in  every  kind  of  League  is  to  be  found 
the  hope  of  the  future.  There  have  been  Leagues  and  Alli- 
ances in  the  past  which  have  been  the  instruments  of  oppres- 
sion and  the  promoters  of  wars.  The  avowed  objects  of  the 
proposed  League  are  far  different,  but  the  crucial  question  is 
whether  this  Covenant  and  this  Treaty  as  they  now  stand  are 
shaped  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  peace.  We  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  asserting  that  they  are  not. 

There  are  certain  broad  Christian  and  democratic  ideals 
to  which  the  Settlement  should  ring  true  if  it  is  to  endure  the 
severe  judgment  of  the  future.  A  genuine  League  of  Nations 
would  incarnate  the  principle  of  democratic  control,  but  in 
this  League  which  was  to  be  the  guarantor  of  new  liberties 
five  nations  are  made  the  permanent  majority  of  the  controlling 
Council.  In  a  Christian  and  democratic  peace  the  free- 
dom of  peoples  and  the  right  of  self  determination  would  be 
a  foremost  principle.  A  Christian  peace  would  not  deny 
this  right  to  Austria,  violate  it  as  in  new  Poland,  nor  could  it 
have  place  for  a  Shantung  Settlement.  In  a  Christian  peace 
there  would  .be  no  vindictive  punishment  of  the  enemy. 
Reparation  would  be  applied  for  its  real  purpose  of  making 
good  the  injury,  not  used  as  a  cloak  for  the  power  to  crush. 
There  would  be  no  room  for  conditions  aimed  to  cripple  and 
grind  down.  The  desire  would  be  to  reach  the  conscience 
of  the  wrongdoer,  to  restore  his  moral  integrity.  Beyond  that 
would  be  magnanimity  and  forgiveness  and  the  dominant 
purpose  to  aid  him  to  build  up  his  life  anew  and  assume  his 
true  place  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations.  But  this 
is  not  the  peace  we  have.  In  the  conditions  which  Lloyd 
George  has  characterized  as  "terribly  severe"  there  is  alto- 
gether too  much  evidence  that  the  controlling  motives  have 
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been  to  cripple  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other 
to  satisfy  unholy  national  ambitions. 

IV.  It  is  no  light  responsibility  to  seek  to  amend  so  much 
of  this  settlement  but  it  is  a  heavier  responsibility  not  to  do  so. 
The  promise  of  new  life,  as  has  been  said,  is  not  written  in  the 
Treaty.  The  League,  constituted  and  controlled  as  proposed, 
may  become  a  gigantic  engine  of  obstruction  and  oppression. 
The  forces  that  would  control  this  League  have  already  given 
some  evidence  of  their  purposes  and  methods  in  the  blockades 
of  Germany  and  Russia,  which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  condemn 
utterly  as  enormous  crimes  against  Christianity  and  humanity. 
In  the  exclusion  of  Germany  and  Russia  from  the  League  there 
is  a  flaw  which  not  only  vitiates  the  League's  character,  but 
which  if  persisted  in  may  well  produce  the  fatal  result  of  divid- 
ing the  world  into  two  monster  alliances  armed  for  stupendous 
conflict.  To  all  this  must  be  added  the  immeasurable  harm 
done  through  the  shattering  of  faith  and  trust  by  the  viola- 
tion of  our  solemn  pledges.  Without  trust  there  can  be  no 
healthy  growth  in  fellowship  between  peoples. 

No,  this  is  not  the  hour  for  which  we  hoped.  It  is  not  the 
hour  which  fulfills  many  fair  promises,  the  hour  when  you  can 
set  your  seal  to  the  charter  of  a  new  world.  But  neither  is  it 
the  hour  when  you  can,  in  conscience,  wash  your  hands  of  the 
world's  affairs.  Rather  it  is  the  hour  for  you,  for  America, 
to  bend  every  energy  toward  a  better  settlement.  Let  Ameri- 
ca say  to  the  nations  that  she  will  not,  that  in  honor  she  can- 
not, participate  in  a  treaty  which  violates  moral  principles 
and  her  pledged  word,  but  that  she  is  eager  to  participate  in  a 
treaty  that  fulfills  them. 

V.  The  greatest  thing,  the  noblest  thing,  America  could 
do  in  this  opportunity  would  be  by  her  conduct  to  introduce 
into  the  world  of  nations  truer  moral  principles  and  above  all 
a  different  and  better  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  Christ  whom  we 
profess  to  follow.  Here  lies  the  hope  of  mankind.  As 
General  Smuts  has  said: 

"A  new  heart  must  be  given,  not  only  to  our  enemies,  but 
also  to  us — a  spirit  of  pity,  mercy  and  forgiveness  for  the  sins 
and  wrongs  which  we  have  suffered.  A  new  spirit  of  generosity 
and  humanity,  born  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  this  great 
hour  of  common  suffering  and  sorrow,  can  alone  heal  the 
wounds  which  have  been  inflicted  on  the  body  of  Christendom." 


J.  Henry  Scattergood 
M.  Albert  Linton 
Norman  M.  Thomas 
Edward  W.  Evans 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard 
Harold  A.  Hatch 
Caroline  Lexow  Babcock 
Edith  Stratton 
James  G.  Vail 


Anne  G.  Walton 
Rufus  M.  Jones 
Florence  G.  Nasmyth 
William  Bishop 
Rachel  R.  Williams 
John  Nevin  Sayre 
Robert  Morss  Lovett 
Richard  W.  Hogue 
Helena  S.  Dudley 


JOE-PYEWEED. 

And  the  name  brings  back  those  kindly  hills 

And  the  drowsing  life  so  new  to  me; 
And  the  welcome  that  those  purple  blossoms 

With  their  tiny  triumpets  blew  to  me. 

Stout  and  tall,  they  raised  their  clustered  heads, 

Leaping,  as  a  lusty  fellow  would, 
Through  the  lowlands,  down  the  twisting  cow-paths; 

Running  past  the  green  and  yellow  wood. 

How  they  come  again — -those  rambling  roads; 

And  the  weeds'  wild  jewels  glowing  there, 
Richer  than  a  paradise  of  flowers 

Was  that  bit  of  pasture  growing  there. 

Weeds — the  very  names  call  up  those  faint 

Half-forgotten  smells  and  ties  again, 
Weeds — like  some  old  charm,  I  say  them  over, 

And  the  rolling  Berkshires  rise  again: 


Basil,  Boneset,  Toadflax,  Tansy, 
Weeds  of  every  form  and  fancy; 
Milkweed,  Mullein,  Loose-strife,  Jewel-weed, 
Mustard,  Thimble-weed,  Tear-thumb  (a  cruel  weed), 

Clovers  in  all  sorts— Nonesuch,  Melilot; 
Staring  Buttercups,  a  bold  and  yellow  lot. 
Daisies  rioting  about  the  place 
With  Black-eyed  Susan  and  Queen  Anne's  Lace. 

Names — they  blossom  into  colored  hills; 

Hills  whose  rousing  beauty  flows  to  me 
And  with  its  soundless,  purple  trumpets, 

Lo,  the  Joe-Pyeweed  still  blows  to  me! 

— Louis  TJntermeyer,  in  The  Transcript. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
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william  b.  harvey  j.  bernard  walton 

walter  c.  woodward 

Organizing  for  the  Future. 

Action  looking  toward  the  future  continuance  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends'  Service  Committee  has  already  been  taken  in 
several  quarters.  The  officers  and  committees  of  the  Five 
Years'  Meeting  and  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  both 
branches  of  Friends  have  already  expressed  their  confidence 
in  the  plan  for  continuance,  and  have  delegated  certain  persons 
to  represent  their  respective  bodies. 

What  is  needed  now  is  more  general  information  among 
our  scattered  membership  before  we  can  count  upon  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  our  entire  Society.  Those  who  have 
been  personally  or  vicariously  in  touch  with  the  foreign  work 
and  the  home  office  of  the  Service  Committee  feel  that  this 
Committee  has  succeeded,  as  nothing  else  in  our  time,  in 
focussing  our  efforts  upon  altruistic  service  and  in  expressing 
effectively  our  Society's  message  to  the  world  about  us.  It 
has  offered  a  channel  through  which  our  young  people  could 
render  an  engrossing  personal  service,  and  those  who  have 
stayed  at  home  it  has  brought  under  the  weight  of  insistent 
demand  for  support  and  encouragement.  What  it  has  done 
for  the  morale  of  our  Society  during  the  past  two  years  can 
be  better  realized  if  we  try  to  imagine  ourselves  without  it. 

What  Friends  in  America  need,  not  so  much  individually 
as  collectively,  is  to  come  out  of  their  shells.  If  we  possess 
the  talent  we  profess  to  hold,  we  must  take  it  out  of  the  napkin 
in  which  it  has  long  been  concealed  from  vulgar  gaze,  and  set 
it  to  work  in  the  chaotic  world  we  know  to-day.  It  is  true 
that  individuals  have  felt  some  responsibility  for  local  service 
here  and  there;  some  have  long  supported  foreign  missions. 
But  there  has  never  been  before  any  central  organization  de- 
veloped which  served  as  a  clearing-house  for  all  forms  of 
service,  and  whose  budget  laid  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  de- 
nominational loyalty  of  all  calling  themselves  Friends. 

The  time  has  not  come  to  withdraw  from  the  original  field 
of  our  operations  in  Europe.  Indeed,  Serbia  and  Germany, 
upon  a  small  scale  as  yet,  have  just  been  added  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities. But  doubtless  the  time  will  come  eventually 
for  us  to  withdraw  our  relief  workers  from  Europe,  and  when 
we  shall  no  longer  need  to  appropriate  so  much  as  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  their  support.  What  then?  Having 
built  up  the  only  effective  organization  for  service  which  has 
ever  gained  the  confidence  and  support  of  all  branches  of 
Friends,  shall  we  throw  it  down  as  henceforth  useless  and 
unnecessary? 

Many  of  us  hope  not.  Even  with  Europe  eliminated,  we 
have  learned  to  see  the  educational  value  of  organized  service 
for  our  young  people.  Wherever  the  idea  has  been  presented 
to  gatherings  of  Friends,  there  has  been  a  good  response, 
especially  from  the  young  people  themselves.    Let  us  make 
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regular  and  morally  incumbent  what  has  heretofore  been 
sporadic  and  voluntary  in  our  scheme  of  Quaker  education. 
Let  us  put  upon  the  educational  programme  of  our  youth  a 
year  or  two  of  unpaid  service  to  Government,  State,  Com- 
munity, our  Society,  or  to  foreign  lands,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  progressive  interpretation  of  our 
duty  to  the  world  of  which  we  claim  to  be  friends.  We  have 
heard  Love  preached  all  our  lives,  and  we  may  have  profited 
in  good  measure.  But  to  see  Love  lived  out  by  our  young 
people  has  of  late  been  the  greatest  satisfaction  vouchsafed 
to  us  as  Friends,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  satisfaction 
may  not  be  made  permanent. 

Any  such  extension  of  Quaker  education  demands  certain 
favoring  conditions  which  should  be  mentioned  here.  First, 
parents  must  instil  and  foster  in  their  children  this  sense  of 
obligation  and  privilege  to  take  part  personally  in  carrying 
the  Quaker  message.  The  years  to  give  would  naturally  fall 
at  the  end  of  formal  education  in  school  or  college  when 
physical  strength  and  mental  powers  are  at  their  best.  This 
encouragement  in  the  home  is  vital.  Next  comes  the  co- 
operation of  our  schools  and  colleges  in  placing  the  responsi- 
bility squarely  before  our  Quaker  pupils.  Then  comes  the 
service  of  the  Central  Committee  itself,  already  in  existence, 
with  a  tactful  and  experienced  Secretary  to  bring  the  candidate 
into  touch  with  the  job  for  which  he  or  she  is  best  fitted  and 
to  arrange  all  the  details  of  enlistment.  Finally,  the  perma- 
nent financial  support  of  all  Friends'  bodies  in  America. 

We  have  already  a  flying  squad  of  five  hundred  trained 
reconstructionists  ready  to  respond  whenever  a  loud  call 
comes  for  help.  Other  generations  of  boys  and  girls  come 
into  the  ranks  every  year.  Let  us  have  no  flatus  in  the  suc- 
cession through  dilatory  tactics  or  failure  to  perpetuate  now 
a  proven  success.  For  the  Society  as  a  whole  to  turn  renegade 
now  when  it  has  set  its  hand  to  the  task  would  wreck  the  faith 
of  our  young  people  in  dynamic  Quakerism.  No  greater  dis- 
illusion could  come  to  them.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  young 
Friends  are  only  waiting  the  assurance  of  a  permanent  Service 
Committee  before  offering  themselves.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
next  few  months  will  see  a  general  conference  of  Friends  pre- 
pared to  undertake  this  permanent  responsibility.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  cease  reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  and 
adopt  a  programme  which  will  vitalize  our  Society  by  in- 
terpreting our  message  afresh  in  deeds. 

W.  W.  Comfort. 


It  was  at  the  close  of  an  extraordinarily  uncomfortable 
journey  last  Winter.  I  had  been  sitting  for  eight  hours  on 
my  knapsack  in  the  crowded  corridor  of  a  heavily  loaded 
train  bound  for  the  Riviera.  We  stopped  at  Cannes,  when  a 
smart-looking  young  French  officer  carrying  a  heavy  suit- 
case struggled  through  the  mass  of  many  people  and  sat  down 
beside  me. 

He  recognized  my  nationality  at  sight  and  civilly  inquired 
from  what  American  city  1  came.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to 
us  both  to  find  after  a  little  conversation  that  the  charming 
hostess  whom  he  had  left  in  her  villa  at  Cannes  an  hour  before, 
had  been  a  school-mate  of  mine  many  years  ago.  The  young 
officer  evidently  knew  my  old  friend  well,  and  he  asked  me 
numberless  questions  about  her  school-days  and  was  frankly 
delighted  to  hear  that  she  was  always  regarded  as  one  of  the 
naughtiest  girls  in  school,  but  that  she  had  been  a  universal 
favorite,  thanks  to  her  warm  heart  and  impulsive  generosity. 

After  such  an  introduction  it  was  natural  enough  for  the 
Frenchman  to  ask  me  something  about  my  own  work  and  the 
motive  which  had  brought  me  to  France  at  such  a  time. 

I  told  him  eagerly  all  1  could.  I  was  always  ready  to  talk 
about  the  Mission,  encouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  memory  of 
a  Frenchman  whom  I  had  met  on  the  train  the  very  day  after 
landing  and  while  the  war  was  in  its  most  desperate  phase. 
I  had  explained  the  aims  and  the  ideals  of  the  Quakers  to 
him  as  well  as  I  could,  and  as  we  parted  he  said  to  me,  "  There 
is  need  for  more  Quakers  in  the  world." 

To  the  young  officer  the  idea  of  going  to  work  in  the  de- 


vastated areas  was  Quixotic  in  the  extreme.  He  asked  if  we 
knew  what  was  before  us  there,  and  what  difficulties  we  would 
have  to  face.  1  explained  that  it  was  because  of  the  de- 
vastation that  we  went.  '  Our  object  was  reconstruction. 
"But  our  ultimate  aim,"  I  told  him,  "is  beyond  that  of  re- 
lieving the  suffering  of  the  refugees.  It  is  to  extend  so  far  as 
we  can  a  wider  international  understanding.  Voluntary  work 
in  the  war-zone  gives  us  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate our  good  will  to  the  French." 

He  put  both  hands  to  his  forehead  as  if  to  clear  his  thoughts. 
"  Let  me  understand  you,"  he  said,  "  Do  you  really  mean  to 
say  that  you  and  all  the  members  of  your  Mission  have  actually 
come  to  France  with  the  idea  of  bringing  your  country  and 
mine  into  a  better  understanding?  Is  that  your  '  bit?'  Why, 
that  is  magnificent!" 

Man  of  fashion  as  he  was,  he  was  deeply  impressed.  Until 
he  left  the  train  he  never  ceased  plying  me  with  questions,  and 
when  he  said  good-bye  we  parted  friends,  not  mere  acquain- 
tances. I  know  that  that  hour's  talk  had  brought  his  country 
and  mine  into  a  closer  understanding. 

If  an  old  worker  may  say  a  word  to  those  about  to  start 
out  into  the  field,  may  I  say  that  my  experience  has  been  that 
nothing  appealed  so  directly  to  the  French  as  the  idealism 
behind  the  Mission.  We  all  have  had  experience  of  the  ma- 
terial side  of  the  French.  It  is  on  the  surface,  like  our  own, 
and  too  often  mars  our  relations  with  them.  But  the  idealism, 
while  hidden  from  them,  is  none  the  less  there,  and  he  who 
seeks  it  will  not  seek  in  vain. 

Mary  Kelsey. 


The  War  Has  Forced  the  Issue. 

There  are  people  who  argue  that  War  is  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  latent  good  in  us  all.  That  good  may  follow  war 
no  one  will  deny,  but  to  presume  that  War  is  necessary  to 
develop  such  characteristics  is  absolutely  preposterous. 

Before  the  war  Quakerism  had  begun  to  show  signs  of  an 
intellectual  and  spiritual  awakening.  They  were  feeble  to 
be  sure,  but,  under  the  natural  evolutionary  processes  would 
have  developed  in  due  time. 

However,  the  war  has  forced  the  issue.  We  have  been  com- 
pelled to  defend  our  position,  and  in  coming  face  to  face  with 
realities  we  have  had  to  search  to  the  innermost  depths  of 
our  souls.  And  out  of  the  travail  of  war  has  come  a  new  order, 
a  new  missionary  order,  in  which  every  young  man  and  woman 
can  be  a  missionary  at  home  or  in  foreign  fields  and  still  follow 
the  work  chosen  for  a  life  task. 

The  plan  for  college  graduates  to  give  a  year  or  two  to 
service  with  those  who  need  the  living  practical  message  of 
Christianity  at  home  or  abroad,  is  a  wonderful  opening  for 
Friends.  This  has  been  born  of  the  War  Service  rendered  in 
France.  Men  and  women  from  many  countries,  representing  % 
all  shades  of  views  and  opinions,  political  and  religious,  have 
worked  harmoniously  together,  looking  over  and  beyond  the 
individual  peculiarities  which  obstruct  the  progress  of  so 
many  churches,  into  the  whitened  fields  beyond;  feeling  the 
call  of  a  greater  service  that  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  served  and  heard  the  words  of  a  greater  Servant. 
"  Even  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren, 
so  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Benjamin  A.  Darling. 


Notes  From  the  Front. 

At  Clermont  the  popularity  of  the  Maison  d'lStoile  con- 
tinues. Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  stayed  for  the  night 
during  the  past  month  and  705  meals  were  served.  The 
library  there  is  much  in  use. 

Many  of  the  6quipes  report  some  form  of  work  with  the 
children  of  the  community.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  part  of  the 
week's  regular  program  of  work  and  in  other  places  special 
parties  have  been  given.  The  idea  of  sports  is  new  to  French 
country  children,  and  such  variations  as  sack,  three-legged 
and  potato  races  have  been  unheard  of  before.    The  children, 
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however,  entered  into  these  sports  with  combined  gusto  and 
docility. 

At  a  full  meeting  of  the  Transport  Department,  Richard 
Balderston  was  elected  chef  to  succeed  H.  Wright  Baker, 
resigned.  The  Department  consists  of  79  members  and  21 
drivers  from  other  departments.  The  kilometers  run  per 
month  average  a  distance  of  one  and  one-third  times  around 
the  earth. 

The  Manufacturing  Department  has  succeeded  in  selling 
its  machinery  at  a  profit. 

The  gardens  at  Grange-le-Comte  are  doing  very  well,  saving 
the  Maintenance  Department  about  500  francs  per  week. 

During  Seventh  Month  the  Agricultural  Department  sold 
6050  chickens,  140  goats,  16  cows,  1036  rabbits,  51  pigs  and 
20  horses. 

From  Ninth  Month,  1914,  to  Fifth  Month  31,  1919,  the 
money  received  by  the  Mission  in  France  practically  amounted 
to  8,400,000  francs. 

The  engineers'  dumps  of  the  American  Army  were  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  250,000  francs.  Cash  sales  to  date  total 
1,250,000  francs.  Of  this  250,000  francs  repay  the  purchase 
price,  500,000  was  set  aside  for  the  Chalons  Maternity,  and 
500,000  is  still  in  the  General  Account.  It  is  probable  that 
further  cash  sales  of  150,000  francs  will  take  place. 


A  Message  to  Germany. 

English  Friends  are  distributing  in  Germany  through  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Rotten  and  her  helpers,  consignments  of  food  and 
clothing.  A  typical  parcel  contains  35  cases  of  preserved 
milk,  two  cases  of  cocoa,  five  of  egg  powder,  five  of  beef  suet, 
a  bale  of  babies'  jackets,  and  a  bale  of  material  for  clothing. 

With  every  parcel  or  separate  gift,  Dr.  Rotten  is  sending 
out  a  leaflet  which  she  has  prepared,  explaining  why  the  gifts 
are  sent.  It  is  headed,  "Gifts  of  Love  from  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  England  and  their  helpers  in  England,  to  German 
mothers  and  children."    The  translation  runs  as  follows: 

"An  English  sailor  tells  his  mother  about  a  little  child  that 
he  has  seen  on  the  German  Coast  wrapped  only  in  a  cape. 
The  simple  mother  who  herself  has  lost  a  grandchild  is  grieved 
to  the  heart  to  think  that  children  should  die  of  cold,  and  she 
would  like  to  send  her  greatest  treasure,  the  little  garments 
of  her  dead  grandchild,  to  Germany  so  that  they  may  warm 
some  little  one,  and  console  a  mother's  heart.  But  who  can 
help  her? 

"The  people  in  England  who  since  the  first  day  of  the  War 
have  been  the  friends  of  their  enemies;  who  for  centuries 
have  condemned  war  and  hate,  and  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  service  of  Love  and  readiness  to  help  the  bereaved 
and  innocent  sufferers.  The  English  'Society  of  Friends' 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of  lessening  the  malice 
and  the  hate  between  nations,  to  awaken  understanding,  and 
to  practice  the  doctrine  of  'Love  thine  enemy'  amongst  the 
innocent  victims  of  the  war. 

"As  humanitarians  who  have  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
refugees  of  all  countries,  and  rendered  kindly  services  to 
thousands  of  German  prisoners  in  England,  they  feel  that 
although  actual  hostilities  have  ceased,  the  war  has  left  so 
much  misery  behind  that  their  sympathy  is  doubled  for  all 
sufferers  in  the  countries  utterly  ruined  by  the  war.  They  are 
seeking  everywhere  to  alleviate  distress  and  want;  they  are 
assisting  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  of  the  ruined  districts 
of  France  and  Belgium,  and  in  their  own  country  sounds  their 
call  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Germany.  But  until  this  is 
effected,  they  are  sending  food,  clothing  and  necessaries  for 
the  sick  to  the  German  mothers  and  little  children. 

"  Men  and  women,  workmen  and  demobilized  soldiers,  old 
people  and  children,  schools  and  communities,  all  bring  their 
mite,  and  often  generous  gifts,  with  which  to  relieve  at  least 
the  hunger  of  Germany's  little  ones,  so  that  a  signal  of  good- 
will and  confidence  may  pass  from  nation  to  nation  until  it 
becomes  strong  enough  to  unite  the  workers  as  free  men  and 
equals  and  to  destroy  all  that  hinders  the  peaceful  construc- 
tion and  reconciliation  which  leads  to  the  brotherhood  of 


mankind.  The  world  is  still  filled  with  suspicion  and  fear, 
and  the  reign  of  justice  and  humanity  for  which  the  people 
are  thirsting  is  not  yet  established.  But  no  one  is  too  insig- 
nificant, and  everyone  is  called  to  help  to  build  it,  and  no 
news  that  in  other  countries  hearts  and  hands  are  working  to 
that  end  shall  die  away  unheard  or  without  response." 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Not  a  few  Friends  will  have  read  in  the  Ledger  of  the  31st  ult.,  Charles 
Richardson's  vigorous  letter  with  the  title,  "Senate  Pre-eminent  Source 
of  National  Humiliation."  In  writing  to  the  Editors  of  The  Friend  he 
says  the  letter  was  written  in  the  belief — 

"1st.  That  the  proposed  treaty  is  by  far  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
valuable  world  treaty,  that  can  be  obtained  under  present  conditions. 
If  all  the  nations  were  now  what  we  hope  they  will  ultimately  become 
a  better  treaty  would  of  course  be  possible. 

"2nd.  That  a  long  step  in  advance  is  better  than  falling  backward 
into  an  horrible  abyss  of  political  and  industrial  anarchy  and  sanguinary 
conflicts." 

The  letter  to  the  Senate  printed  in  this  number  and  these  two  clearly 
stated  propositions  make  clear  the  difficulty  of  the  Representative  Meet- 
ing in  the  effort  to  speak  for  all  our  members. — [Eds.] 

Westtown  School. — Work  on  the  various  repairs  and  improvements, 
which  were  scheduled  to  be  done  at  the  School,  has  gone  steadily  forward 
through  the  Summer,  and  though  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  work  is 
entirely  completed,  it  is  expected  that  the  most  essential  part  will  be 
finished  by  the  opening  of  the  new  year. 

The  most  noticeable  change  in  the  main  building  is  the  alteration  in 
Senior  Hall  on  the  boys'  side.  The  Seniors  will  occupy  the  rooms  on 
the  west  end  of  the  second  floor.  Doors  have  been  cut  through  between 
two  adjoining  rooms,  one  of  these  rooms  being  used  as  a  study  and  sitting 
room  by  the  two  occupants,  and  the  other  as  a  sleeping  room.  Generous 
built-in  closets  take  the  place  of  the  former  wardrobes,  which  were  in- 
adequate in  size  and  rather  unsightly  in  appearance.  The  Senior  boys 
will  now  be  allowed  to  study  in  their  rooms,  if  their  school  work  holds 
up  satisfactorily,  and  the  room-keepers  for  the  class  rooms  will  be  chosen 
from  the  First  Class. 

New  floors  have  been  laid  on  both  the  second  and  third  floor  corridors 
on  the  boys'  side,  and  the  third  floor  light  wells  on  both  boys'  and  girls' 
sides  are  to  glassed  over,  as  was  done  several  years  ago  on  the  second 
floor. 

The  Senior  girls'  parlor  has  been  tastefully  redecorated  and  refurnished, 
and  presents  a  very  inviting  appearance. 

The  double  stone  house  down  the  lane  appears  to  be  admirably  adapted 
for  rearrangement  as  a  dormitory  for  younger  boys.  On  the  first  floor, 
the  two  rooms  on  the  east  side  have  been  thrown  together,  and,  with  a 
fine  new  fire-place,  will  make  an  attractive  and  commodious  sitting  room. 
The  former  kitchen  has  been  somewhat  enlarged,  and  will  become  the 
school-room  for  the  children  below  the  Fourth  Class.  The  rooms  at  the 
west  end  have  been  rearranged  as  a  suite  of  living  rooms  for  Walter  H. 
and  Jessie  A.  Wood,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  dormitory.  Barclay 
L.  Jones  and  his  wife  will  occupy  rooms  similarly  located  on  the  second 
floor.  About  twenty  boys  can  be  accommodated;  most  of  the  rooms 
are  sufficiently  large  for  three  boys.  One  of  the  rooms  opens  out  on  a 
second  floor  sleeping  porch.  The  partitions  in  the  basement  have  been 
rearranged,  providing  for  a  well-lighted  play-room,  18  by  30,  and  for 
lockers  and  showers.  The  building  will  be  heated  from  the  school  power 
plant. 

An  attractive  cottage  for  J.  Clifford  Otis,  head  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  is  well  under  way.  It  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  the 
lane,  a  little  beyond  Master  Samuel's  house. 

As  soon  as  the  location  is  determined  and  plans  can  be  prepared,  work 
will  begin  on  a  cottage  for  E.  Dean  Stanton,  to  take  the  place  of  the  one 
recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  School  year  opens  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  16th.  There  are 
at  present  writing  eighty-one  new  pupils  registered,  forty-four  boys  and 
thirty-seven  girls.  Of  these,  fifty-three  are  members  of  this  Yearly 
Meeting.  G.  L.  J. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  at  Barnesville  will  be  included  in  the  week 
beginning  Ninth  Month  14th.  It  is  understood  several  Philadelphians 
will  be  present.    We  hope  to  be  favored  with  a  full  report  of  the  meeting. 
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Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting. — "Come  ye  yourselves 
apart  .  .  .  and  rest  awhile"  is  the  language  that  came  to  us  as  we 
took  our  seats  in  the  cool  and  quiet  of  the  old  Meeting-house  at  Burling- 
ton for  the  sessions  of  Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  Eighth  Month.  The  day  was  warm  and  the  streets 
noisy,  so  that  this  quiet  sanctuary,  rich  in  memories  of  the  halcyon  days 
of  our  Society,  formed  an  appropriate  adjunct  to  the  deep  and  worshipful 
solemnity  that  overspread  the  meeting  immediately  it  had  assembled. 

We  were  gladdened  by  the  presence  with  us  of  several  Friends  from 
other  Quarterly  Meetings.  Their  messages  of  admonition  and  encourage- 
ment were  most  acceptable  and  comforting.  The  quotation  by  one  worthy 
among  them  expressed  a  feeling,  present  we  think  with  all,  "As  iron  sharp- 
eneth  iron,  so  the  countenance  of  a  man  that  of  his  friend." 

The  business  session  was  conducted  jointly  by  women  and  men.  With 
the  reading  of  the  queries,  we  were  exhorted  to  answer  them  each  one 
for  himself,  in  our  own  hearts,  as  well  as  to  consider  the  answer  sent  up 
by  the  Monthly  Meetings.  In  response  to  the  enlivening  and  repeated 
invitation  of  the  Clerk,  there  was  an  encouraging  expression  of  sentiment 
from  the  Meeting,  denoting  a  keen  interest  in  our  condition  as  evidenced 
by  these  answers. 

An  interesting  report  from  the  Committee,  having  in  charge  the  activi- 
ties at  Arch  Street  Centre,  was  read.  It  was  instructive  and  valuable, 
giving  to  some  of  us  who  have  not  had  opportunity  of  intimate  observance, 
a  better  understanding  of  the  service  rendered  and  progress  attained  by 
this  worthy  project. 

A  report  from  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  for  Christian  Labor  in 
Foreign  Lands  was  read  and  interestingly  commented  on  by  this  Meet- 
ing's representative  on  that  Committee. 

The  use  of  a  portion  of  the  Meeting  property  as  a  playground  for 
anemic  children  and  the  possibility  of  a  further  extension  of  such  con- 
veniences for  use  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  affords  gratification  that  we  are 
inclining  more  and  more  to  furnish  material  assistance  to  make  possible 
the  spiritual  transformation  we  hope  for  in  the  new  order  of  World  affairs. 

A  concern  originating  in  the  Representative  Meeting,  anent  a  League 
of  Nations,  was  voiced  by  a  member  of  that  Meeting  and  extensively 
and  feelingly  commented  on  by  another  who  is  deeply  concerned  that 
Friends  as  a  Society  should  do  their  part  and  assume  their  appropriate 
role  in  the  reorganization  and  progress  of  the  affairs  of  mankind. 

J.  W.  E. 


This  item  taken  from  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  shows  how  the  work  to 
which  our  friend  Robert  Haines  has  been  so  devoted  is  bearing  good  fruit: 

"The  demand  in  France  for  Testaments,  following  the  sojourn  of  our 
troops  there,  shows  that  we  were  famous  for  something  besides  chewing 
gum  after  all." 

The  following  is  from  the  London  Friend  of  Seventh  Month  25: 
With  the  releases  reported  in  last  week's  issue  the  return  to  freedom 
of  our  Friends  and  Attenders  in  prison  under  the  Military  Service 
Acts  is  completed.  We  rejoice  in  the  freedom  that  is  theirs  for  wider 
service  in  the  cause  of  Truth.  Some  are  already  taking  their  part  in  the 
work  abroad,  in  France,  in  Poland,  and  in  Austria;  some  are  re-entering 
the  business  world;  some  arc  finding  new  openings  in  the  work  of  our 
Society  at  home.  Neither  the  value  nor  the  difficulties  of  the  service  of 
Truth  in  the  various  spheres  can  be  compared;  in  these,  and  in  many  more, 
there  is  a  new  and  urgent  call  for  men  of  conviction  and  of  tried  faith 
in  the  Unseen.  May  it  prove  that  the  discipline  of  these  last  years,  both 
in  and  out  of  prison,  has  made  us  all  more  ready  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
day.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  Friends  and  registered  Attenders 
have  been  in  prison  under  the  Military  Service  Acts.  Of  these  134  ac- 
cepted work  under  the  Home  Office  Scheme  and  145  remained  in  prison 
as  "Absolutists." 

The  Australian  Friend  of  Sixth  Month  21,  with  brief  editorial  note, 
reprints  from  the  London  Nation  a  touching  account  of  the  latest  Quaker 
martyrdom:  It  is  with  much  thankfulness  we  hear  that  our  C.  O.'s 
in  England  have  now  been  released  from  prison,  and  that  such  tragedies 
as  the  following  report  from  The  Nation  discloses  will  no  more  disgrace 
our  Motherland. 

"C.  J.  Cobb  was  arrested  on  Eighth  Month  31,  1916,  and  served  five 
ti  nns  of  iin  prison  mod.  On  Second  Month  25th  of  this  year,  1919,  he  was 
released  from  Winchester  Gaol,  completely  broken  down  in  health.  He 
rallied  a  little  when  he  reached  home,  good  food  and  the  joy  of  freedom 
probably  aided  him  just  for  a  time.   On  Second-day,  the  17th  inst.,  he 


was  taken  very  ill,  and  passed  away  just  before  midnight.  The  doctor 
called  in  pronounced  the  case  hopeless  at  once,  and  said  that  Cobb  could 
not  survive  long,  as  he  was  suffering  from  congestion  of  the  lungs  and 
pleurisy,  and  also  was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  Moreover,  he  was 
suffering  from  curvature  of  the  spine,  caused  through  carrying  coals  for 
ten  weeks  in  Pentonville  Prison.  When  he  was  unable  to  carry  the  load 
and  fell  under  the  weight,  he  was  picked  up  and  made  to  start  off  again 
with  the  sack  on  his  back!  No  wonder  that  this  treatment  shattered  the 
strength  of  one  accustomed  to  clerical  work. 

"C.  J.  Cobb  was  a  conscientious  objector  from  strictly  Christian  prin- 
ciples. His  occupation  previous  to  his  arrest  was  that  of  a  clerk,  but  he 
was  also  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  intended  after  his  return  from  prison 
to  give  up  his  whole  life  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  He 
was  a  Sunday  School  teacher  and  an  open-air  preacher  for  very  many 
years,  and  all  who  knew  him  testify  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held." 
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Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  have  been  received  from  each 
person,  paying  for  Vol.  93. 

William  Balderston,  Barclay  Home,  Hannah  P.  Morris,  George  W- 
Balderston,  Lewis  R.  Whitacre,  Robert  R.  Hulme,  Martha  J.  Moore,  S. 
Francis  Walton,  Joseph  T.  Miller,  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  John  Yearsley,  Dr. 
Anna  P.  Sharpless,  Anna  Hodgson,  Charles  Lippincott,  James  F.  Sharp- 
less,  George  L.  Jones,  William  B.  Harvey,  Sarah  L.  Jones,  Morris  Long- 
streth,  J.  Morris  Cope,  William  H.  Tomlinson,  John  W.  Tatum,  all  of 
Pennsylvania;  Mary  Allen,  Henry  W.  Whitacre,  Edward  J.  Whitacre, 
Samuel  N.  Rhoads,  Beulah  M.  Rhoads,  N.  Reece  Whitacre,  Harriet  S. 
Antrim,  Edward  B.  Jones,  John  G.  Willits,  Eli  Sharpless,  Harvey  J. 
Sharpless,  Edward  S.  Sharpless,  Sara  W.  Stokes,  Warner  W.  Cooper, 
Paul  M.  Cope,  Frank  W.  Wood,  Anna  Taylor  Stokes,  Katharine  A.  War- 
rington, Henrietta  L.  Exton,  all  of  New  Jersey;  J.  Herbert  Peele,  John 
G.  Peele,  Elizabeth  Peele,  all  of  North  Carolina;  Richard  Maris,  Caroline 
W.  Moffitt,  Everett  Palmer,  all  of  Delaware;  Charles  Y.  Thomas,  Mary- 
land; William  T.  Oliver,  Massachusetts;  Lucy  T.  Burlingame,  New  York; 
J.  M.  Ashead,  Lucinda  Allmon,  both  of  Ohio;  Nancy  T.  Hadley,  Arthur 
Maxwell,  Edward  Maxwell,  Joseph  B.  Bettles,  Elmer  Pickett,  Edward 
Edgerton,  all  of  Indiana;  A.  K.  Williams,  Iowa;  Eunice  C.  Henley, 
Kansas;  Henry  S.  Harvey,  Hannah  P.  Rudolph,  Anna  M.  Webster,  Wil- 
liam A.  Frame,  Dr.  John  W.  Dorland,  all  of  California;  Ella  M.  Dale, 
Hannah  J.  Starr,  both  of  Canada;  John  S.  Keeling,  Ireland. 

Remittances  received  after  Second-day  will  not  appear  in  receipts 
until  the  following  week. 


NOTICES. 

Beginning  Ninth  Month  6th,  I  shall  until  further  notice  be  in  the 
office  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Schools  at  140  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, on  Seventh-day  morning,  from  9.30  to  11.30. 

Gertrude  Roberts  Sherer, 

Superintendent. 

Young  Friends'  Number  op  The  Friend. — The  Editorial  Board 
chosen  by  the  Philadelphia  Young  Friends'  Committee  for  the  year  1919- 
1920,  is  as  follows: —  Alfred  Lowry,  Chairman,  Edward  W.  Marshall, 
Alice  Trimble,  Margaret  W.  Rhoads,  Joseph  Stokes,  Jr.,  Edith  Stratton. 
Their  first  issue  is  expected  Ninth  Month  ISth. 

Friends'  Select  School,  The  Parkway,  Cherry  and  Sixteenth  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  will  open  the  school  year  on  Ninth  Month  22nd.  New 
pupils  should  be  entered  and  their  courses  of  study  arranged  as  much  in 
advance  of  the  opening  as  possible. 

Walter  W.  Haviland,  Principal. 

The  Women's  Problems  Group  of  the  Social  Order  Committee  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  aims  to  learn,  through  study  and  discussion,  the 
Christian  solution  of  women's  present-day  problems. 

In  order  to  further  this  aim  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  coming  Winter,  and  also  to  encourage  the 
detailed  study  of  various  problems  by  individuals  and  by  small  groups. 

Any  women  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  aim  of  this  Group 
to  take  part  in  its  work,  are  cordially  invited  to  send  their  names  and 
addresses  to  Lydia  E.  Morris,  Olney,  Philadelphia,  or  to  Elizabeth  H. 
Bacon,  162  Queen  Lane,  Germantown,  Pa. 


Ninth  Month  11,  1919. 
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Invisible  Bifocals 

They're  a  specialty  with 
us.  Leave  your  prescription. 
We  guarantee  it'll  be  cor- 
rectly filled — and  at  a  price 
that'll  please  you. 
Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  A  S.  H.  Letchworth 

POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93.  Lake  Front  -  Price,  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES,  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 

Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell,  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  Sooth  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 

WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Cmtom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station,  Phila,  &  Reading  R,  R 
Established  1849,      Bell  'Phone. 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  *  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


YOUNG  MAN! 

Get  the  saving  habit.  The  way  to  begin 
is  to  fix  things  so  that  you  must  save. 
We  can  show  you  how  to  do  that,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  to  perpetuate  your 
income — or  part  of  it — in  case  you  die 
while  you  are  saving. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  insure  against 
the  uncertainties  of  life  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  death. 
The  cost  is  low.    You  are  young  1 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


The  Lakeside, 

Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 

Superior  location,  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful lake,  2200  feet  above  the  sea  level 

Sailing,  boating,  bathing,  tennis  and  golf. 

House  heated  by  steam,  elevator,  electric 
bells,  private  baths,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  a  large  number  of  rooms. 

Garage.   Personal  management. 

Send  for  booklet. 

J.  S.  KIRK  &  SON,  Proprietors. 

POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  a< 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron, 


CONCORD  HOUSE 

CONCORDVILLE,  F»A. 

A  small  guest  house  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  Delaware 
County  hills,  now  open  for  guests.  For  accommo- 
dations write  to  Marian  Pusey,  Manager,  Concord- 
ville,  Pa. 

Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WE  WRITE  your  copy  and  print  your 
work  properly.     It  pays — you  and  us ! 
lAsk  us  to  show  you  how! 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B  SatterthwaiU 
52  N.  Stockton  St., 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Attractive  Bonds 

/*^\UR  September  list  contains  90  securities, 
selected  from  the  world's  most  desirable 
financing.    At  current  prices  high  grade  securi- 
ties return  an  attractive  income.    Many  issues 
are  exempt  from  all  Federal  Income  Tax. 
September  offering  sheet  sent  upon 
request  for  PF-246. 

TheNationalCity 
Company 

Correspondent  Offices  in  SI  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Atlantic  City — Chalfont  Block 
1225  Boardwalk 


EARLHAM  COLLEGE 

Desires  to  announce  that  the  dormitories  for  both 
men  and  women  are  full,  with  an  overflow  of  about 
one  hundred. 

Students  from  twenty-six  states  and  two  foreign 
countries  have  enrolled. 

Good  accommodations  near  the  campus  may  yet  be 
secured.  Boarding  will  be  furnished  at  the  college 
dining-room. 

Supervision  of  Deans  and  assistants  will  be  extended 
to  those  rooming  off  the  campus. 

Any  students  wishing  to  enter  should  complete  their 
arrangements  as  soon  as  possible, 

Applications  for  entrance  in  the  Fall  of  1920  are 
now  being  received.    In  writing,  Address, 

PRESIDENT  DAVID  M.  EDWARDS, 

Earlham,  Indiana. 


WANTED — Board  and  Tare  for  elderly  couple,  in  vicin- 
ity of  Philadelphia.    Friends'  family  preferred. 
Address  Margaret  E.  Weight, 

340  S.  Seventeenth  Street,  Phila. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worship  is 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  Visitors  remem- 
ber the  address. 


■pOR  RENT  (Furnished)— The  pleasant,  all-the-year- 
"  round  home  in  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  on  Main 
Street,  overlooking  the  valley.  Heated  by  hot  water, 
lighted  by  electricity.  Excellent  cook  stove.  Near  Friends' 
Meeting  and  Academy,  on  same  side  of  street.  Near  rail- 
road station.  Trolley  passing  the  door.  Garage.  Kitchen 
garden.  Fruit.  Also  cottage  at  Pocono  Manor  to  end  of 
season.    Apply  to  M.  W.  Stokes,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — For  the  Friends'  School,  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  a  teacher  of  Eighth  Grade  work.    Apply  to 
Helen  L.  Forsythe,  Principal, 

Pocono  Lake  Preserve,  Pa, 
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ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  JR. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 


(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


JEMOADS*SONS 

PHILADELPHIA  12  N. THIRD  ST. 
N  EW  YORK  102  BEEKMAN  ST. 
CH ICAGO  322  W.  RAN  DOLPH  ST. 
BALTIMORE  AGENCY,  37  S.CHARLES  ST. 

FAaORV-TANNERY,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnalr       John  A.  Strattou 
TELEPHONES 
Boll— Set  act  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ™E  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-       -;-  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  8b  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

FALL  TERM— Opens  Tenth  Month  7,  1919. 
Special  Courses  in  Social  Work  and 
History  of  Missions. 
Regular  Courses  in  Bible  Study,  History  of 
Friends'  and  Religious  Pedagogy. 
Write  for  Catalog. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


H,  F  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES: 


i  Locust  243 
'  Race  661 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALHER 

550-SS2  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  funeral* 
In  ani  Out  of  the  City.   A  ho  Chapel 
Accommodations  Jot  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phon.  n  Sprue.  1641 
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Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


This  matter  is  prepared  for  The  Friend  and  for  the  Philadelphia  Young  Friends 
Committee  by  the  following: 

Alfred  Lowry 
Editor 

AND 

Edward  W.  Marshall  Joseph  Stokes,  Jr. 

Margaret  Whitall  Rhoads  Edith  Stuatton 

Alice  Trimble 

Associates 


"Many  of  the  people  of  Israel  will  he  turn  to  the  Lord  their 
God;  and  he  will  go  before  Him  as  a  herald  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elijah,  to  reconcile  the  older  and  the  younger  genera- 
tions, to  incline  the  stubborn  to  the  wisdom  of  the  upright  and 
to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord." 

Luke  I:  16,  17— Kent  Translation. 


THE  CANDLESTICK. 

This  is  the  first  issue  of  the  Young  Friends'  Number  since 
last  Sixth  Month.  Meanwhile  The  Friend  has  entered  upon 
a  new  volume.  For  us,  therefore,  it  is  in  a  sensathe  commence- 
ment of  a  new  year,  and  it  has  seemed  a  fitting  occasion  to 
examine  briefly  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  this  monthly 
department  of  our  denominational  weekly,  and  perhaps, 
incidentally,  for  the  Young  Friends'  Movement,  which  affords 
our  real  raison  d'etre. 

We  are  not  unaware  that  these  questions  have  been  looked 
into  before,  but  we  know,  too,  that  there  has  arisen  a  certain 
amount  of  anxiety  in  some  quarters,  due,  we  are  persuaded, 
far  more  to  a  misapprehension  of  what  we  are  standing  for, 
than  to  any  real  opposition  to  that  stand.  For  a  true  rep- 
resentation of  the  aims  and  longings  of  the  Movement,  we 
would  refer  the  interested  reader  to  the  Address  to  Young 
Friends  given  at  the  Joint  Fellowship  Meeting  on  Sixth  Month 
6th,  and  printed  in  The  Friend  for  Seventh  Month  17th. 
As  far  as  any  member  of  the  Board  is  aware,  that  address  ex- 
presses the  view  of  the  members  of  the  Movement. 

The  Young  Friends'  Number  in  the  very  manner  of  its  ap- 


pearing is  symbolic  of  the  Movement  which  is  behind  it.  It 
is  not  a  separate  publication,  in  any  way  competing  with  The 
Friend.  The  paper  which  represents  our  denominational 
interests  appears  every  week — we  are  grateful  to  be  allowed 
to  take  over  the  larger  part  of  one  issue  in  the  month.  So  it  is 
with  the  Movement:  there  is  no  slightest  thought  of  a  "  party" 
of  Young  Friends  working  in  opposition  to  a  "party"  of  Older 
Friends.  We  are  but  a  part  of  the  whole  and  content  to  be 
a  small  part,  yet  desiring  to  be  of  help,  in  whatever  way  we 
may,  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  organism. 

It  is  with  no  pretense  of  promulgating  new  doctrines  that 
the  Young  Friends'  Number  is  issued,  nor  of  substituting 
new  methods  for  the  older  tried  ones.  Perhaps  that  state- 
ment will  allay  some  fears.  If  sometimes  what  we  pub- 
lish would  seem  to  controvert  this  claim,  may  we  not  ask 
that  careful  examination  be  made  to  see  whether,  often,  it  is 
not  the  manner  rather  than  the  matter  which  is  at  fault,  and 
that  due  allowance  be  made  for  inexperience  and  for  im- 
maturity of  expression? 

The  two-fold  function  of  this  journal-within-a-journal  is  to 
chronicle  the  events  of  special  interest  to  Young  Friends, 
e.  g.,  the  Earlham  Conference,  the  College  Meetings,  or  some 
Pilgrimage;  and  to  offer  a  vehicle  of  expression  for  Younger 
Friends  to  their  contemporaries  and  to  the  Society  generally. 
Many  an  article  which  the  author  might  hesitate  to  send  to 
The  Friend  for  publication  could  appear  with  perfect  pro- 
priety in  these  pages,  without  the  risk  of  censure  on  the  ground 
of  its  unseasoned  greenness.  Of  course,  from  time  to  time 
we  hope  to  publish  articles  which  will  throw  fresh  light  on  our 
responsibilities  to  the  age  we  live  in.  "New  occasions  teach 
new  duties"  and  we  welcome  at  all  times  contributions  which 
voice  the  fresh  concerns  of  our  younger  membership  (or  of 
our  older  members  for  the  younger). 

We  want  the  Young  Friends'  Number  to  fulfill  as  helpfully 
as  possible  this  double  mission.  For  that  we  need  criticism 
and  co-operation.  Won't  you  give  us  both?  If  you  know  of 
happenings  that  ought  to  be  chronicled,  won't  you  report 
them  for  us,  for  fear  they  might  be  overlooked?  And  when 
you  have  anything  "laid  upon  you,"  which  you  feel  could 
and  should  be  shared  with  other  Young  Friends,  or  older 
ones  (for  older  ones  do  read  our  columns),  won't  you  stifle  that 
bashfulness  and  set  your  candle  on  a  candlestick,  that  it 
may  give  light  to  all  that  are  in  the  house? 


A.  L. 


"When  Samuel  Bownas  was  a  young  man,  about  1695,  his 
condition  and  that  of  many  other  young  Friends  of  his  day 
was  well  described  by  the  young  woman  who  said,  'A  tradi- 
tional Quaker,  thou  comest  to  meeting  as  thou  went  from  it, 
and  goes  from  it  as  thou  came  to  it,  but  art  no  better  for  thy 
coming,  what  wilt  thou  do  in  the  end?' " — "  Spiritual  Guidance 
in  Quaker  Experience,"  by  Wm.  C.  Braithwaite. 
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"  FRIENDS  AND  CHURCH  UNITY." 

This  matter  has  been  much  in  the  air  of  late,  and  we  are 
all  interested  in  it.  Articles  have  appeared  in  The  Friend, 
treating  the  question  from  different  angles,  and  emanating 
from  different  Yearly  Meetings.  We  long  for  that  day  when 
"  they  all  may  be  one,"  yet  we  are  unwilling  that  that  oneness 
should,  consist  ,  in  nothing,  more  than  the  Highest  Common 
Factor  of  the  various  denominations.  We  want  to  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  that  which  is  really  non-essential,  but  we  want 
that  unity  to  be  a  uniting  of  the  best  that  each  denomination 
has  to  contribute. 

In  the  hope  of  having  fresh  light  shed  on  the  subject  of 
our  own  duty  in  the  matter,  the  Editors  are  propounding  the 
following  questions  for  the  serious  consideration  of  our  readers : 

(1)  "  Should  the  Society  of  Friends  continue,  in  thy  opinion, 
to  exist  as  a  separate  denomination?  If  so,  why?  If  not, 
why  not?" 

(2)  "What,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  seem  to  thee 
to  be  the  essential  characteristics  of  Quakerism?  Which  of 
these,  if  any,  does  thee  think  could  properly  be  sacrificed  in 
the  cause  of  Christian  unity?    Which  could  not?" 

We  are  hoping  that  these  queries  will  elicit  a  considerable 
number  of  interesting  replies,  which  we  shall  look  forward  to 
publishing  in  our  forthcoming  issues.  Answer  whichever  of 
the  questions  proves  the  more  suggestive.  If  replies  are 
received  before  the  end  of  this  month,  we  can  commence 
publication  of  some  of  them  in  our  Tenth  Month  number, 
due  to  appear  on  the  16th. 


THE  EARLHAM  CONFERENCE,  1919. 

[One  of  the  most  important  events  of  interest  to  Young 
Friends  generally,  which  has  occurred  since  our  last  number, 
was  the  Tenth  Annual  Y.  F.  Conference.  We  are  giving 
below  several  accounts,  or  impressions,  by  persons  in  attend- 
ance and  also  the  "  Epistle "  sent  out  by  the  Conference  to 
"All  Young  Friends  Everywhere." — Eds.] 


From  the  Tenth  Annual  Young  Friends'  Conference 
at  Earlham,  Ind. 

Because  of  their  contact  with  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee,  many  of  the  French  people  have  called  us  the 
Society  of  Love.  If  we  are  to  be  worthy  of  this  new  title, 
and  our  older  one,  "The  Friends  of  God,"  we  must  make  our- 
selves the  Friends  of  all  mankind.  This,  in  a  few  words,  is 
the  burden  that  has  lain  more  and  more  heavily  upon  our 
hearts,  as  we  have  been  gathered  here,  representing  every 
branch  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  sinking  our  differences 
in  the  fellowship  of  responsibility. 

In  deep  humility  we  must  go  into  all  the  world,  into  every 
department  of  modern  life,  "not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister."  During  the  Conference  especial  emphasis  has 
been  laid  on  certain  practical  ways  of  doing  this. 

1 .  From  every  country  in  the  world  comes,  more  strongly 
than  ever  before,  the  call  for  the  practical  application  of 
Christ's  teaching  and  spirit.  The  extended  plans  of  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee  give  us  a  remarkable 
opportunity  to  answer  this  call. 

2.  The  pressing  questions  of  intervention  in  Mexico  and 
of  Universal  Military  Training  demand  that  we  study  facts 
carefully  and  that,  through  conversation  and  through  per- 
sonal letters  to  President  Wilson  and  to  our  representatives 
in  Congress,  we  voice  our  persistent  protest  against  such  be- 
trayal of  the  idealistic  professions  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Our  meetings  for  worship  are  in  deep  need  of  the  renewal 
of  the  spirit  of  early  Friends.  It  is  definitely  the  duty  of 
each  one  of  us  to  take  more  part  in  the  vocal  expression  of  our 
meetings  and  to  learn  the  living  fellowship  of  silence,  that 
we  may  attain  our  ideal  of  worship  which  "stands  neither  in 
forms  nor  in  the  formal  disuse  of  forms,"  but  which  must  be 
"in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

In  still  other  ways, — in  our  opinions  about  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  blockade  on  Russia,  nationalism  in  India,  relief 


work  in  Germany;  in  our  active  participation  in  young  people's 
study  groups  and  social  life,  the  business  mee'tings  of  the 
church,  schools  and  colleges;  in  our  attitude  toward  the  in- 
justice and  unrest  in  our  economic  order,  our  penal  system, 
the  Negro  problem — we  are  impelled  to  show  concretely  that 
we  do  indeed  believe  in  "  Love,  the  Power  Almighty,  Maker  of 
Heaven  on  Earth."  From  our  store  of  comfort  and  happiness 
we  must,  in  sincerity  and  good-will,  relieve  the  suffering  of  a 
hate-crazed  world. 

Because  we  are  so  tremendously  aware  both  of  the  pos- 
sibilities and  of  the  weaknesses  in  our  Society  we  send  this 
letter  to  all  young  Friends  everywhere,  believing  that  you  will 
unite  with  us  in  honest  thinking,  in  concerned  ministry,  in 
humble  service,  until,  with  each  other  and  with  all  the  world, 
we  reach  the  "measure  of  development  which  belongs  to  the 
fulness  of  Christ." 


A  FORWARD  MOVEMENT. 

The  Young  Friends'  Conference  of  19 19  marked  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  lives  of  about  three  hundred  young  people. 
Time  alone  can  tell  whether  or  not  it  also  marks  the  turning 
point  for  the  Society  of  Friends.  If  the  tide  is  not  too  strong 
these  three  hundred,  a  Gideon's  band,  will  lead  the  way  to 
better  things.    These  have  seen  the  vision. 

The  spirit  of  the  Conference  can  not  be  described.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  a  cross-section  anywhere,  for  the  vision 
was  cumulative.  "The  Purpose  Meeting"  on  the  last  even- 
ing, however,  seemed  to  head  up  all  the  thoughts  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  previous  days.  It  was  not  a  mountain-top  ex- 
perience, however,  complete  in  itself,  but  was  more  like  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  a  group  of  workers  who  were  being 
sent  out  to  do  an  especially  hard  thing.  It  was  almost  as  if 
a  large  part  of  the  group  had  said,  "Now,  I  see  the  work  that 
is  to  be  done;  I  know  there  are  still  many  unseen  and  unknown 
dangers  and  difficulties,  but  I  propose  to  do  my  part  in  bring- 
ing the  world  to  Christ."  It  was  not  the  crusade  spirit  of 
blindly  following  an  ideal,  but  the  consciousness  of  power 
which  grows  out  of  the  knowledge  that  only  the  spirit  of  the 
Christ  can  save  the  world.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  see 
almost  three  hundred  young  people  start  back  to  their  little 
meetings  with  a  determination  to  be  of  service.  One  of  the 
messages  given  in  the  last  meeting  throws  some  light  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  group.  It  was  given  by  a  young  man  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  said  in  effect — "When  I  get  back 
home,  I  purpose  to  quit  teasing  my  sister.  I  purpose  to  be 
more  respectful  to  my  father  when  he  tries  to  convince  me 
that  this  war  was  right,  I  purpose  to  show  my  mother  more  of 
my  deep  love  for  her,  I  purpose  to  find  some  work  to  do  in 
my  home  meeting  and  try  to  get  more  people  interested  in 
helping  others." 

The  group  represented  all  varieties  of  Friends.  The  total 
registration  was  318,  but  approximately  285  persons  were 
present  during  at  least  four  days  of  the  Conference.  Twenty- 
one  Yearly  Meetings  were  represented  and  at  least  1 16  local 
meetings.  These  figures  mean  that  at  least  21  Yearly  Meet- 
ings and  1 16  local  meetings  are  going  to  get  more  or  less  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Conference.  The  young  people  went  home 
to  do  their  part. 

One  of  the  significant  things  was  the  way  in  which  Friends 
of  all  groups  came  together  in  fellowship.  Pastors  and  the 
most  conservative  Friends,  missionaries  from  the  foreign 
fields  and  "Hicksite"  Friends,  the  Doukhobour  and  the  boys 
from  France,  all  felt  that  they  were  working  for  one  and  the 
same  thing,  viz.:  the  bringing  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
to  earth.  Differences  were  not  discussed.  The  young  people 
seemed  to  feel  that  they  had  a  greater  work  to  do  than  to 
argue  among  themselves  about  who  has  the  greatest  portion 
of  Light.  In  the  meeting  for  worship  no  one  could  tell  to 
what  group  people  belonged  by  the  way  they  spoke.  At 
one  of  the  First-day  morning  meetings,  after  a  young  woman 
had  given  a  most  effective  appeal  for  discipleship  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  person  sitting  next  to  me  whispered,  "  I  thought 
she  was  a  Hicksite!"    It  happened  that  this  young  woman 
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was  a  member  of  the  "  Race  Street  branch,"  but  she  showed 
how  many  of  the  younger  people  among  this  group  were 
thinking.  Friends  of  all  branches  seemed  to  recognize  the 
great  truth  that  salvation  is  in  "no  other"  and  that  there  is 
"no  other  name  under  Heaven  whereby  we  can  be  saved." 

The  meetings  for  worship  on  the  two  First-days  were  oc- 
casions long  to  be  remembered.  Without  any  pre-arrange- 
ment,  in  fact,  without  having  anyone  sit  head  of  the  meeting, 
the  group  of  about  250  on  each  occasion  sat  down  in  quietness 
to  commune  with  God.  Out  of  these  gatherings  came  mes- 
sages of  power  and  words  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  from 
many.  The  meeting  on  the  last  First-day  held  for  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes  before  it  seemed  right  to  the  group  to 
disperse.  In  the  service  that  was  rendered,  there  was  seem- 
ingly no  misuse  of  time  and  no  words  spoken  for  effect.  There 
came  over  the  meeting  such  a  spirit  as  must  have  come  to 
the  gatherings  of  Friends  in  earlier  years.  Eyes  filled  with 
tears  of  joy  because  of  the  sweetness  of  the  fellowship  and 
communion  with  God.  On  these  occasions  one  felt  the  great 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  with  wonderful  power.  Thus 
we  have  seen  that  God  can  unite  even  the  diverse  elements 
in  the  Society  of  Friends  and  speak  to  his  children  as  He  spoke 
in  the  days  of  yore. 

Wilbur  K.  Thomas. 


A  POST  IMPRESSIONIST'S  PICTURE  OF  THE  EARLHAM 
CONFERENCE. 

Have  you  ever  seen  that  species  of  Vart  nouveau  called  post 
impressionistic?  The  idea  of  it  is  that  the  artist  shall  see 
something  that  is  worth  painting  and  forget  about  it  for  a 
proper  length  of  time  and  then  put  it  on  canvas  with  the  things 
that  have  stuck  most  forcibly  in  his  mind,  painted  a  size  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  natural,  and  what  is  not  well  remem- 
bered put  in  indistinctly.  There  is  also  a  well-known  picture 
representing  the  great  military  leaders  of  the  world,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance.  In  it  Napoleon  is  first,  then 
Thothmes,  Tamerlaine  and  Caesar,  and  behind  them  some  of 
the  lesser  lights  of  the  art  of  blood-letting.  I  should  like  to 
produce  a  picture  something  of  a  mixture  between  these  two 
to  represent  my  impressions  of  the  Earlham  Conference.  But 
not  having  the  proper  qualifications,  I  will  try  to  write  a 
description  of  it  as  I  should  like  to  paint  it. 

First  and  foremost,  placed  boldly  across  the  front,  would 
be  seen  a  lock  of  grayish  hair  with  a  lean  hand  clutching  it; 
the  hair  and  hand  pertaining  to  one  Norman  Thomas,  editor 
of  The  World  To-morrow,  and  lecturer  at  the  Conference  on 
matters  social  and  political  of  the  present  time.  I  might  say 
that  when  he  was  not  pulling  the  lock,  he  was  tugging  at  his 
necktie,  and  when  doing  neither  he  was  making  gestures  of 
a  nature  that  would  have  been  diverting  had  not  their  in- 
tensity removed  all  idea  of  the  ludicrous.  Norman  Thomas 
was  beyond  a  doubt  the  biggest  personality  of  the  Conference, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  no  other  speaker  addressed  an  audience 
without  bringing  in  some  reference  to  him  or  to  what  he  had 
said.  And  the  best  part  was  that  his  intensity  was  relieved 
by  the  saving  grace  of  a  sense  of  humor,  and  while  at  one 
moment  he  would  be  gripping  you  with  a  dramatic  description 
of  Egyptians  of  the  lowest  class  laboring  under  the  lash  to 
build  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs  three  thousand  years  ago 
and  doing  the  same  thing  to-day  on  military  work,  at  the 
next  moment  you  would  be  laughing  at  a  witty  sally  about 
not  buying  ice  cream  cones  and  saving  your  nickels. 

Next  in  line  would  come  Levi  Pennington,  President  of 
Pacific  College,  Oregon,  big  in  body  and  big  in  voice.  He 
would  be  represented  cheering  at  a  ladies'  volley  ball  game, 
for  the  West  against  the  East.  Several  of  the  contestants 
with  split-ear  drums  would  occupy  prominent  positions.  But 
let  no  one  think  that  noise  is  the  only  thing  he  can  produce. 
As  head  of  the  "Forward  Movement"  among  young  Friends, 
he  gave  three  evening  talks.  The  second  one,  in  which  he 
spoke  about  "Glorying  in  the  Cross,"  had  a  power  which  few 
will  forget. 


The  brothers  Reagan  would  appear  next ;  William  and  Chest- 
er, the  latter  better  known  as  the  "  Deacon,"  both  principals 
of  Quaker  schools;  William  at  Oakwood  Seminary,  New  York, 
and  Chester  at  Spiceland  Academy,  Indiana.  William  Reagan 
in  my  picture,  would  be  wearing  a  large  whistle  (not  tin, 
however)  hung  about  his  neck.  This  would  indicate  that  he 
was  director  of  the  afternoon  recreation,  the  most  strenuous 
ever.  For  example,  one  time  our  sport  consisted  in  banging 
each  other  over  the  head  with  tightly  rolled  newspapers.  But 
he  had  other  activities  than  these.  The  liveliest  series  of  ilec- 
tures  of  the  Conference  was  given  by  him  on  the  subject  of 
"A  Boy's  Religion."  One  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  did 
know  boys  and  that  he  was  an  example  of  that  very  rare 
article,  a  human  school-teacher.  His  brother  had  no  particular 
job  about  which  I  can  talk;  he  was  merely  "among  those 
present,"  but  no  one  was  ever  in  doubt  about  his  being  present. 
1  think  that  in  my  picture  I  would  show  him  as  one  of  the 
nebulous  masses  of  the  Pleiades  representing  elemental  en- 
ergy. I  would  also  try  to  put  in  his  right  eye,  damaged  by  a 
collision  with  a  tennis  court  back-stop. 

Wilbur  Thomas,  formerly  of  Boston,  now  of  Philadelphia, 
would  next  be  seen,  a  tall  imposing  figure,  speaking  of  the 
Church  as  "a  Divine  institution  superimposed  from  above," 
a  phrase  which  I  heard  him  utter  at  least  a  dozen  times.  In 
his  course  of  lectures  he  gave  many  new  ideas  about  the 
ministry  and  reiterated  several  of  the  old  ideas  from  which 
so  many  are  receding.  He  is  firmly  opposed  to  a  ministry  of 
preaching  at  fixed  times  and  for  pay  and  believes  that  vocal 
service  should  be  a  spontaneous  expression  from  the  heart. 
I  believe  that  no  more  earnest  person  than  he  was  at  the  Con- 
ference. Close  to  him  we  would  see  Alex.  Purdy,  small 
but  full  of  "pep,"  professor  of  Biblical  Literature  at  Earlham 
College.  He  was  a  volley  ball  star  .  .  .  Another  figure 
nearby  would  be  Willis  Beede,  of  importance  in  missionary 
matters,  but  never  as  yet  having  seen  active  service,  for  a 
reason  soon  to  be  removed.  We  would  see  him  being  tossed 
in  a  blanket  by  some  husky  males,  the  evening  that  his  en- 
gagement was  announced. 

And  last,  and  least  in  size,  but  not  in  importance  is  Janet 
Payne  Whitney.  Her  class  on  "  Being  a  Woman  "  was  devoted 
largely,  I  am  told,  to  an  appreciation  of  nineteenth  century 
poetry,  which  shows  that  it  was  a  proper  sort  of  class.  Since 
she  is  so  fond  of  poetry,  it  will  be  permissible  to  quote  some 
in  reference  to  her.  Marlowe  has  a  line — "  Infinite  riches  in 
a  little  room"  which  fits  perfectly  this  charming  representative 
of  London  Yearly  Meeting. 

There  are  some  other  slight  but  persistent  impressions 
which  I  should  like  to  put  into  my  picture,  even  though  I  may 
be  called  ill-tempered  for  doing  so.  Somewhere  around  the 
edge  of  this  very  odd  picture  would  be  a  sentence  something 
like  this,  "He  looks  like  he  was  crazy."  It  would  not  be 
conspicuous,  yet  you  would  not  miss  it.  Also  I  would  have 
the  good  old  word  "conference"  there  with  the  accent  on  the 
"fer"  instead  of  on  the  "con,"  as  our  old  friend  Webster 
would  have  it;  also  "watter,"  as  the  I ndianians  pronounce 
that  liquid  which  has  recently  come  more  widely  into  use  as 
a  beverage.  In  mentioning  these,  I  do  not  wish  to  appear 
snobbish.  I  merely  am  giving  my  actual  impressions;  and 
really,  from  these  slight  divergences  from  the  beaten  track  of 
the  king's  English  a  lesson  may  be  learned  that  these  things 
count  for  very  little  when  one  considers  that  those  people 
are  much  more  earnest  and  sincere  than  your  pedantical  cor- 
respondent and  many  others  like  him. 

Cornell  M.  Dowlin. 


BRIEF  IMPRESSIONS. 

I. 

As  I  was  coming  away  from  the  Conference  at  Earlham  it 
seemed  to  me  1  was  "too  full  for  utterance."  There  had 
been  such  inspiring  addresses,  earnest,  uplifting  meetings  and 
splendid  people  to  meet,  and  one  felt  he  wanted  to  retain 
it  all. 
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Of  course  after  a  time  many  of  the  details  drop  out,  leaving 
the  general  impressions  of  the  Conference  stand  more  as  a 
whole. 

As  I  look  back  now  upon  the  Conference — a  gathering  of 
representatives  of  twenty-one  different  Yearly  Meetings,  com- 
ing from  so  many  different  sections  of  the  globe,  and  from 
varied  training  schools  of  life,  and  note  the  spirit  of  love  and 
unity  manifested — the  desire  to  work  together  in  Christ  for 
the  good  of  humanity — Eph.  iv:  6  in  a  measure  expresses  my 
general  impression:  "One  God  and  father  of  all,  who  is  above 
all  and  through  you  all  and  in  you  all." 

It  was  a  time  of  refreshing  and  inspiration  and  I  am  glad 
to  have  been  permitted  to  be  a  partaker  at  the  feast. 

Clara  M.  Wilcox. 


II. 

The  fact  of  meeting  with  over  300  Young  Friends,  rep- 
resenting twenty-one  Yearly  Meetings  and  over  half  the  States 
of  the  Union,  was  in  itself  a  source  of  inspiration.  In  spite  of 
the  differences  arising  from  this  wide  representation  we  found 
as  the  days  passed,  filled  with  thinking  and  playing  and  wor- 
shipping together,  that  we  had  a  great  common  basis  on  which 
we  could  meet.  We  learned  afresh  those  basic  truths  of 
Quakerism  which  challenge  our  every  effort  in  their  applica- 
tion to  our  daily  lives. 

Often  during  the  war  one  heard  comments  on  Quakerism 
pointing  out  its  message  for  the  world  and  prophesying  a 
great  task  for  it  in  the  days  to  come.  Knowledge  of  certain 
meetings  and  acquaintance  with  some  leaders  of  the  Society 
tended  to  make  one  doubt  these  statements,  even  while  wish- 
ing that  they  might  be  true.  But  at  Earlham  grew  the  over- 
whelming conviction  that  we  have  a  great  satisfying  message 
for  a  world  in  need  and  that  the  task  is  ours,  if  only  we  may 
be  fitted  by  consecration  and  training  to  do  our  part. 

In  this  connection  the  view  was  often  expressed  that  there 
should  be  no  false  distinction  between  so-called  "Christian 
service"  and  other  types  of  work  in  the  world.  As  Dr.  Coe 
so  well  expresses  it — "We  must  war  to  the  utmost  upon  that 
baneful  distinction  between  the  sacred  and  the  secular;  but 
we  must  so  war  upon  it  as  to  make  ourselves  more  deeply  and 
more  habitually  conscious  that  we  have  no  life  except  our 
life  in  God." 

And  in  the  various  expressions  of  this  "life  in  God"  made  in 
our  meetings  for  worship  we  realized  more  fully  perhaps  than 
ever  before,  that  above  us  and  beyond  us,  yet  working  through 
us  there  is  One  Whom  we  all  serve  and  without  Whom  none 
of  us  can  serve  at  all.  And  through  Him,  in  spite  of  the  ap- 
parently impossible  difficulties,  can  come  the  abundant  life 
for  all  His  children  throughout  the  world. 

"Narrow  the  Way 

That  leads  from  Dark  to  Light 
From  Night  to  Day, 

Nor  lacking  foes — nor  dule,  nor  loss, 
But  that  way  is  the  only  way 

The  High  Way  of  the  Cross." 

M.  H.  B. 


Ten  Wonderful  Days. 

The  real  message  of  the  Conference  cannot  be  conveyed 
back  to  you  who  were  not  there,  in  mere  words.  Only  by 
the  actions  and  lives  of  those  who  have  been  there  can  the 
spirit  and  message  of  it  affect  you.  One  of  the  leaders  at  the 
Conference  said,  "The  best  way  to  take  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
ference back  to  those  at  home  is  by  living  out  the  ideals  and 
inspirations  which  we  received."  We  surely  need  to  pray  to 
God  for  the  strength  to  do  this. 

Everyone  entered  into  the  meetings  as  well  as  the  recreation 
hours  with  fine  earnestness  and  whole-heartedness.  The 
wholesome  fun  and  companionship  were  wonderful,  after  the 
more  serious  life  of  the  Conference. 

From  the  Bible  Class  groups,  held  on  various  spots  on  the 


campus,  directly  after  breakfast,  until  the  vesper  service  in 
the  evening  after  supper,  the  days  were  full  of  food  for  the 
spirit,  body  and  mind.    And  what  a  feast  it  all  was! 

Who  could  come  away  from  Norman  Thomas's  lectures 
without  feeling  that  not  least  among  our  duties  as  Christians 
is  to  learn  all  we  can  about  the  truth  of  the  condition  the  world 
is  now  in,  and  to  face  the  facts  about  Russia,  and  labor  prob- 
lems and  all  the  great  present-day  problems,  so  that  we  may 
do  our  part  towards  influencing  a  Christian  solution  of  them? 

Wilbur  Thomas  in  his  lectures  on  the  subject  of  "  Young 
People  and  the  Church,"  certainly  did  "provoke  us  to  think," 
as  he  repeatedly  said  he  hoped  to  do.  Service  in  the  Church 
and  community  is  open  to  all  of  us;  united  spirit  is  necessary 
for  united  action.  We  must  realize  the  great  opportunity 
there  is  in  this  line  of  service  for  Christ. 

The  vesper  services  out  on  the  western  part  of  the  campus, 
with  evening  falling  about  us,  the  glorious  sunsets,  and  God 
in  the  midst  of  us,  were  beautiful;  something  which  must  be 
experienced  and  cannot  be  expressed. 

And  those  Western  Friends,  capital  and  small  "f,"  are  just' 
fine.  They  are  so  wide  awake  and  alive  and  we  have  much 
to  learn  from  them,  and  perhaps  we  have  lots  to  give  them. 
So  let  us  all  get  acquainted  with  them,  through  the  Confer- 
ences, and  we  will  each  be  better  for  that  acquaintance,  I 
know. 

Sarah  H.  Dewees. 

IV. 

(From  a  Letter.) 
.  .  As  for  the  article  on  the  Earlham  Conference, 
I'm  sorry,  but  it  simply  wouldn't  write.  There  are  some 
things  you  can  say  which  look  weak  on  paper.  Besides,  some 
of  my  reactions  are  rather  embarrassingly  personal.  It  doesn't 
sound  well  to  say  out  loud  that  it  was  a  joy  and  a  relief  and 
an  inspiration  to  meet  people  who  believed  in  Christianity 
as  a  working  principle,  who  lived  out  their  belief,  and  then 
didn't  throw  a  cloak  of  cynicism  around  it  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  (that's  our  big  weakness,  I  think),  but  boldly  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  trying  to  apply  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  They  actually  made  that  their  sole  aim  in  life  and 
didn't  much  care  whether  there  was  money  in  it  or  not!  It's 
an  awful  responsibility  to  meet  people  like  that,  because  you 
forever-after  have  to  live  up  to  their  standards." 


FRIENDS  IN  CANTON. 

(A  Letter  From  Dr.  Wm.  W.  Cadbury.) 

Canton  Christian  College,  Canton,  China. 
William  Penn  Lodge,  Sixth  Month  29,  19 19. 
Edith  Stratton, 

Executive  Secretary  of  the  Young  Friends'  Committee, 
Philadelphia: — 
My  dear  friend: — 

In  The  Friend  of  Twelfth  Month  19,  1918,  there  is  an 
article  entitled  "The  College  and  the  Young  Friends'  Move- 
ment," followed  by  statements  from  seven  American  colleges 
telling  of  groups  of  Friends  in  them. 

There  is  one  college  not  mentioned  in  thy  list  where  there 
are  a  number  of  Friends.  The  Canton  Christian  College, 
situated  at  Canton,  China,  is  a  rapidly-growing  institution. 
It  is  not  controlled  by  any  one  denominational  board,  but 
stands  for  the  united  effort  of  Christian  men  and  women  in 
carrying  American  culture  to  the  Chinese  people.  During 
the  pest  year  the  staff  of  foreigners  has  had  a  number  of 
Friends.  We  have  found  much  in  common,  especially  in  our 
testimony  for  peace,  whereas  many  of  our  Christian  colleagues 
were  earnest  supporters  of  militarism.  As  Friends  we  have 
occasionally  met  together  for  worship,  after  the  Friendly 
manner.  Many  of  our  students  have  manifested  an  interest 
in  the  principles  of  Quakerism,  though  there  is  no  Friends' 
Mission  in  South  China.    Other  members  of  the  teaching 
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staff  have  also  at  times  joined  us  in  our  seasons  of  quiet  wor- 
ship. 

The  object  of  the  Christian  College  is  to  teach  its  students 
the  great  principles  of  Christianity  as  revealed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Denominational  differences  arose  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  out  of  political  and  social  conditions 
that  do  not  exist  in  China.  If  differences  must  be  in  the 
Christian  Church  of  China  we  should  let  them  develop  natural- 
ly. Missions  generally  are  seeing  this  great  truth  and  there 
is  a  strong  movement  now  on  foot  in  Canton  whereby  several 
different  churches  shall  be  united  as  the  Chinese  Christian 
Church  of  Canton. 

As  Friends,  however,  we  often  find  great  comfort  in  fellow- 
ship. During  the  past  Winter  the  Canton  Christian  College 
group  of  Friends  consisted  of  the  following: 

C.  W.  and  Anne  Townsend  Howard,  with  their  four  children,  * 
from  Minneapolis. 

Calvin  C.  and  Annette  J.  Rush,  with  their  three  children, 
from  Fairmount,  Indiana. 

Margaret  H.  Riggs,  from  Philadelphia. 

William  W.  and  Catharine  Jones  Cadbury,  with  one  child, 
from  Philadelphia. 

Helen  Tow,  who  is  teaching  in  another  school,  has  met  with 
us  at  times,  and  David  Lee,  one  of  our  instructors,  though 
not  a  Friend,'  is  very  sympathetic  and  interested  in  Quakerism. 
I  remain  very  sincerely,  thy  friend, 

William  W.  Cadbury. 


ARTERIES. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Young  Friends'  Number  I  read  with 
interest  the  following:  ".  .  .  In  the  meantime,  the  al- 
ternative is  suggested  this  Spring  and  Summer  of  working 
more  intensively  in  the  local  neighborhoods  and  more  ex- 
tensively through  other  Yearly  Meetings."  If  the  paragraph 
had  read,  "and  elsewhere"  the  bell  buoy  would  have  rung 
clear  through  the  fog  to  some  who  do  not  seem  to  be  exactly 
in  "local  neighborhoods"  or  "other  Yearly  Meetings." 

I  wonder  whether  any  one  knows  the  actual  number  of 
persons  affiliated  with  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  whom 
"chance  and  change"  have  drifted  into  remote  corners,  not 
only  of  America,  but  also  other  continents.  Probably  none 
realizes  the  longing  in  the  hearts  of  these  wanderers  for  fre- 
quent communication  with  the  home  meeting;  and  the  earnest 
desire  to  be  exponents  of  Quakerism  in  the  adopted  com- 
munity. 

As  I  remember  the  feeling  before  leaving  Philadelphia,  any 
one  moving  into  a  town  where  there  was  no  Friends'  meeting 
was  felt  to  have  more  or  less  severed  his  connection  with 
Friends:  how  much  more  if  several  hundred  miles  lay  between 
them.  The  meeting  individually  and  collectively  had  a  sort 
of  "  Sink  or  swim"  attitude:  the  person  moved  away  voluntari- 
ly, now  let  him  fend  for  himself;  the  meeting  had  a  sense  of 
futility  beyond  its  precinct.  Now  it  is  not  possible  that  all 
Friends  shall  always  stay  huddled  in  a  little  group  among  the 
familiar  land-marks:  I  am  not  even  sure  that  it  is  to  be  desired. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  each  one  whom  circumstances  carry 
away,  may  herald  a  world  order  as  astonishing  as  it  is  novel 
in  many  districts  of  our  own  country? 

What  are  the  Friends  "back  home"  doing  to  support  and 
encourage,  and  keep  in  touch  with  those  who  find  distance 
has  created  knotty  problems;  and  who  miss  the  sustaining  in- 
fluence of  understanding  companionship?  The  meeting  of 
which  I  am  a  member  is  fortunate  in  having  an  Overseer 
admirably  fitted  for  the  office  which  she  has  been  given.  No 
Christmas  comes  unaccompanied  by  a  greeting  from  her;  and 
even  the  birthday  is  not  forgotten:  a  more  intimate  touch  that 
sets  the  heart  aglow.  The  meeting  also  occasionally  sends 
an  official  message  of  what  it  is  doing.  One  who  has  not  been 
isolated  can  hardly  realize  what  a  cordial  welcome  these  re- 
ceive. But  still  there  is  an  unfilled  need.  We  want  the  meet- 
ing to  take  on  active,  helping  interest  in  what  we  are  doing. 


If  the  absent  member  is  trying  to  carry  on  a  meeting  where 
the  attenders  are  a  shifting  group  from  any  kinds  of  Friends, 
the  need  of  help  is  even  more  keenly  felt.  Theoretically  a 
Friends'  meeting  can  be  carried  on  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  His  name.  This  is  comparatively  easy; 
but  when  the  number  reaches  thirty  or  sixty,  including 
Friends  who  are  accustomed  to  a  pastoral  ministry  or  those 
who,  lacking  a  minister  of  any  kind,  have  come  to  fill  the 
hour  with  a  substitute  for  a  "dead  silence;"  or  still  others, 
non-members,  who  have  never  before  attended  a  Friends' 
meeting,  then  one  looks  forward  to  the  approaching  hour  of 
worship  with  solicitude  that  it  may  produce  a  worthy  rep- 
resentation of  a  "waiting,  spiritual  ministry."  If  the  solici- 
tous one  is  young,  but  eager  that  the  meeting  be  true  to  type, 
and  a  hymn  is  sung  by  one  much  older  than  himself  a  delicacy 
is  felt  about  mentioning  the  subject  even  in  ever  so  tactful 
a  way.  What  does  the  home  meeting  know  about  these 
difficulties;  and  how  does  it  help  to  meet  the  situation?  What 
report  of  these  earnest  efforts  is  ever  made  in  the  home  meet- 
ings or  the  Yearly  Meeting?  Is  not  the  work  of  the  individual 
a  component  part  of  the  work  of  the  whole?  One  wishes  there 
might  be  a  reciprocity  of  news  and  helpfulness. 

Can  we  imagine  the  ever-alert  Roman  Catholic  Church 
letting  such  opportunities  slip?  Are  there  not  lessons  for 
Friends  in  systematic  "follow-up  work"  and  efficiency?  These 
sound  like  cold  terms,  but  there  must  be  veins  through  which 
the  warm  life-blood  can  flow  out  from  the  heart  to  the  ex- 
tremities and  back  again. 

For  years  those  of  us  who  are  more  or  less  in  exile  have  felt 
the  need,  and  groped  rather  futilely  for  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  has  occurred  to  me  recently  that  probably  each  par- 
ticular meeting  has  more  or  less  accurate  records  of  the  where- 
abouts of  its  absent  members,  that  these  records  could  be 
secured,  and  a  questionnaire  addressed  to  each,  inquiring,  for 
instance,  the  number  of  Friends  in  their  community,  whether 
a  meeting  is  held;  how  it  is  conducted;  what  the  individual  is 
doing  to  interpret  Quakerism  to  his  or  her  community;  his  or 
her  most  difficult  problems;  in  what  ways  the  home  meeting 
has  been  or  could  be  helpful,  etc. 

1  believe  a  surprising  number  of  such  distant  members 
would  be  found;  and  an  unexpected  number  eager  to  burnish 
the  link  between  themselves  and  Friends;  many  feeling  a 
genuine  desire  to  be  living  epistles  of  a  unique  doctrine,  but 
hardly  knowing  how  to  begin.  Answers  to  the  questionnaire 
would  reveal  many  difficulties  hitherto  unthought  of  by  the 
home  meeting;  conditions  and  methods  in  different  localities 
could  be  compared;  and  possibly  a  knowledge  of  facts  would 
result  in  helpful  co-operation. 

Elizabeth  Abbott  Christ. 
Orlando,  Fla.,  Seventh  Month  i,  19 19. 


I  CORINTHIANS  14. 

[Many  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  Professor  Charles  Foster  Kent,  a  translation  which 
"does  not  aim  to  take  the  place  of  the  time-honored  versions," 
but  to  render  the  original  texts  in  "  simple,  dignified  modern 
English  which  will  present  the  thought  of  the  Biblical  writers 
so  plainly  and  directly  that  commentaries  will  be  unneces- 
sary," and  will  "reproduce  as  far  as  possible  the  force  and 
vigor  of  the  original."  Some  of  the  obscure  places  in  the 
Epistles  have  become  much  clearer  in  this  new  translation. 
A  Friend  has  suggested  that  it  might  be  helpful  to  publish 
the  following  paragraphs. — Eds.] 

Make  love  your  chief  pursuit  in  life,  yet  earnestly  seek 
spiritual  gifts,  but  especially  that  you  be  inspired  to  preach. 
For  h»  who  speaks  in  ecstasy  does  not  speak  to  men  but  to 
God,  for  no  man  can  understand  him.  One  who  is  in  a  state 
of  rapture  speaks  mysteries;  but  he  who  is  inspired  to  preach 
speaks  to  his  fellow-men  words  which  build  up,  encourage  and 
comfort  them.  He  who  speaks  in  ecstasy  builds  up  his  own 
faith,  but  he  who  is  inspired  to  preach  builds  up  the  faith  of 
the  church. 
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I  wish  that  you  could  all  speak  in  ecstasy,  but  I  prefer  that 
you  should  be  inspired  to  preach,  this  being  far  more  important, 
unless  the  ecstatic  utterances  be  interpreted,  so  that  the  faith 
of  the  church  is  increased.  If,  for  example,  the  trumpet  gives 
an  uncertain  sound,  who  will  get  ready  for  battle?  So  with 
you,  unless  your  tongue  utters  words  that  can  be  readily 
understood,  how  will  people  know  what  you  are  saying,  for 
you  will  simply  be  saying  it  to  the  empty  air? 

Therefore  let  a  man  who  speaks  under  the  influence  of 
ecstasy  pray  that  he  may  be  able  to  interpret  his  utterances. 
For  if  I  pray  under  the  influence  of  ecstasy  my  spirit  doubtless 
prays,  but  my  mind  is  a  blank.  What  then  is  my  conclusion? 
1  would  pray  with  my  spirit,  but  also  with  the  use  of  my 
reason.  I  will  praise  God  with  my  spirit,  but  I  will  also  praise 
him  with  my  mind.  Thank  God,  I  speak  under  the  influence 
of  ecstasy  more  than  any  of  you,  but  at  a  meeting  of  the  church 
I  would  rather  say  five  words  with  my  own  mind,  so  as  to 
instruct  others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  that  cannot  be 
understood. 

What  then  do  I  suggest,  brothers?  Whenever  you  meet 
together,  let  each  have  something  to  contribute  .  .  .  But 
let  everything  be  done  with  a  view  to  building  up  faith  and 
character.  ...  If  there  is  no  interpreter,  let  the  one  un- 
der the  influence  of  ecstasy  keep  quiet  in  church  and  speak  to 
himself  and  to  God. 

Let  only  two  or  three  prophets  speak  and  let  the  rest  weigh 
well  what  is  said.  .  .  .  You  can  all  prophesy,  one  after 
another,  so  that  all  may  learn  and  be  encouraged,  for  the 
spirits  that  inspire  the  prophets  are  under  the  control  of  the 
prophets,  since  God  is  not  a  God  of  disorder  but  of  harmony. 

To  sum  up,  my  brothers:  earnestly  seek  the  prophetic  gift 
and  do  not  check  emotional  utterances;  but  let  everything 
be  done  in  a  proper  and  orderly  manner. 


THE  ENDS  OF  LIFE. 

If  only  men  would  stop  and  think.  But  no,  they  are  con- 
tent to  muddle  on,  following  the  crowd,  until  most  of  them 
come  to  an  end  of  living  before  they  come  to  the  end  of  life. 
With  fantasies  and  imaginings  we  enter  upon  life,  and  within  a 
few  years  convention  has  worked  its  way  upon  us,  and  we  are 
content  to  be  measured  by  our  respectability  and  our  bank 
balance.  We  come  into  the  world  as  men,  and  we  go  out  of 
it  as  cogs  in  a  great  machine. 

The  lives  of  most  of  us  are  built  in  the  sands  of  convention, 
and  are  not  imbedded  in  Reality.  Like  the  children  on  the 
seashore,  we  come  and  build  our  sand  castles,  and  then  the 
night  drives  us  homeward,  and  in  the  morning  the  sea  has 
swept  our  schemes  away.  Man  has  become  hypnotized  by 
convention;  the  doing  of  things  because  other  people  do  them 
rather  than  from  any  remote  sense  of  their  worth.  Man  is 
hypnotized  by  the  morality  of  the  mob,  and  yet  the  morality 
of  the  mob  is  usually  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  all 
its  components.  And  the  blind  following  of  the  crowd  leads 
inevitably  to  the  crushing  of  individuality  and  the  triumph  of 
evil.  And  to  that  sowing  there  is  a  harvest  of  degeneracy 
and  death,  for  in  the  process  we  lose  our  souls. 

Human  progress  can  only  be  achieved  as  the  individual 
seeks  for  himself  to  understand  and  explore  the  forces  of  the 
universe.  All  progress  has  been  achieved  by  men  such  as 
these.  The  material  comforts  of  to-day  are  ours  because 
there  have  in  the  past  been  men  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
habits  of  their  age.  Science  has  advanced  because  men  have 
set  out  from  the  accepted  laws  and  theories  of  their  day  to 
explore  the  great  region  beyond  knowledge.  Social  Reform 
has  come  through  those  lonely  souls  who  have  seen  afar  off 
the  shining  walls  of  the  City  of  God,  and  have  left  the'profit 
of  the  present  to  follow  their  vision.  And  above  all,  in  the 
realm  of  religion,  revival  has  not  come  when  men  have  looked 
back  to  past  experiences  and  worn  out  creeds  for  their  in- 
spiration. There  have  been  times  when  men  have  been 
aflame  with  new  life  and  new  vision  and  when  their  lives  are 
filled  with  a  great  and  new  experience  which  transcends  all 


they  have  known.  In  such  a  day  do  we  build  the  walls  of 
Zion. 

We  are  standing  to-day  at  the  cross-roads.  Behind  us 
stretches  the  long  wide  road  of  convention,  and  along  its  way 
are  the  burnt-out  ashes  and  the  ruins  of  a  worn-out  civiliza- 
tion. That  way  continues  still,  and  stretches  into  the  future. 
It  is  an  easy  road,  but  it  leads  ultimately  to  a  great  cavern 
of  darkness  and  despair.  It  leads  to  spiritual  death.  But 
there  is  another  way,  and  of  it  little  is  known.  Along  it  one 
knows  not  whither  one  goes.  Life  is  a  great  adventure,  and 
one  goes  out  daily  in  the  dark.  Of  the  dangers  to  be  encoun- 
tered and  the  windings  in  its  path  we  are  ignorant.  But  we 
know  that  ultimately  it  climbs  to  that  City  of  God  to  be  a 
citizen  of  which  is  Life.    Life  that  is  life  indeed. 

E.  Roy  Calvert,  in  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers,  for  Seventh 
Month. 


"SILENT  WORSHIP:  THE  WAY  OF  WONDER."* 

The  Swarthmore  Lecture  for  1919,  given  by  L.  Violet 
Hodgkin,  is  peculiarly  well-timed  in  this  year  where  our  ears 
are  dull  of  "Lo  here"s  and  "Lo  there"s,  and  the  question 
is  continually  before  us,  "  Is  our  way  of  worship  justified?" 

Very  systematically,  Violet  Hodgkin  traces  the  history  of 
silence  in  worship.  Egyptians,  Hindus,  Buddhists,  Hebrews 
all  realized  its  value;  the  Greeks  had  mystic  rites  conducted  in 
silence.  And  "from  the  earliest  days  of  Christian  worship, 
silent  adoration,  thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  unity  have 
been  woven  into  one."  Early  in  the  Christian  centuries  the 
way  of  silence  divided.  Monastic  communities  grew  up  in 
which  silence  was  compulsory;  at  the  same  time  a  "silence  of 
comprehension,"  a  free  silence,  was  alive.  I  wish  I  could 
quote  here  the  story  of  Saint  Augustine  and  his  mother  at 
Ostia,  to  illustrate  this  free  silence,  but  you  must  read  it  foa 
yourselves. 

"Not  only  have  the  great  saints  and  mystics  of  the  Church 
carried  the  Silent  Way  of  Wonder  on  to  its  goal  ...  we 
owe  our  Way  of  Worship  also  to  the  philosphers  and  heretics." 
The  Utopians,  according  to  More,  the  philosopher,  made 
"unity,  gentleness  and  silence"  characteristics  of  their  re- 
ligion. The  heretics  of  the  early  Church  became  the  first 
real  ancestors  of  Friends.  In  Germany,  about  1350,  a  group 
who  called  themselves  the  "Friends  of  God"  practised  a 
united  silent  worship. 

The  spirit  of  the  "quiet  spirituals"  spread.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  the  same  type  of  belief  was  held  in  Holland 
and  a  little  later  the  Seekers  appeared  in  England.  "To  these 
plastic  communities  of  Seekers,  George  Fox  was  sent  in  the 
first  Divine  fury  of  his  prophetic  mission.  His  strong  soul 
acted  as  a  signet  to  their  gentle  wax  and  stamped  them  with 
the  indelible  impression  of  Quakerism." 

We  all  know  of  the  power  of  those  early  Quaker  meetings, 
some  of  which  were  held  in  so  close  a  communion  that  the 
spoken  word  was  unnecessary.  But  more  often  there  were 
messages  given  with  an  authority  which  convinced  the  most 
skeptical. 

The  meetings  degenerated  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
though  there  were  many  Friends,  of  whom  we  hear  little,  who 
kept  the  faith  alive.  In  the  later  nineteenth  century  came  a 
re-awakening  in  which  Caroline  Stephen  was  a  notable  char- 
acter. 

"The  silence  we  value,"  she  says,  "is  not  a  mere  silence  of 
the  lips.  It  is  a  deep  quietness  of  heart  and  mind,  a  laying 
aside  of  all  preoccupation  with  passing  things  .  .  ..a 
resolute  fixing  of  the  heart  upon  that  which  is  unchangeable 
and  eternal." 

In  conclusion,  Violet  Hodgkin  points  out  the  dangers  and 
the  future  possibilities  of  silent  worship.  Briefly,  its  dangers 
lie  in  its  fragility,  which  has  often  been  its  strength;  in  its 
tendency  to  lapse  from  true  spiritual  ministry  to  wordiness; 
and  its  apparent  failure  to  culminate — to  arrive.    I  say 

*On  sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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"apparent,"  because  the  author  goes  on  to  show  in  her  shadow- 
ing of  the  "future  possibilities"  of  silent  worship,  that  it 
does  bring  us  to  the  ultimate  goal. 

The  appeal  of  silence  to  the  Will  brings  with  it  the  possibility 
of  development  and  unity.  In  the  college  at  Allahabad, 
Christian,  Buddhist  and  Mohammedan  students  all  meet 
together  in  the  unity  of  silence. 

Page  by  page,  the  lecture  challenges  us  to  greater  faithful- 
ness and  deeper  faith  in  our  Way  of  Wonder. 

"The  Way  of  Wonder  is  no  failure  so  long  as  it  has  power 
to  lead  even  the  weakest,  most  faint-hearted  among  us  here, 
to  that  place  of  absolute  surrender  where  He  still  stands  for- 
ever in  the  centre,  waiting  to  inspire  and  bless." 

Alice  Trimble. 


BIRTHRIGHT  MEMBERSHIP. 

L 

Birthright  membership  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child 
(to  whom  it  first  belongs)  is  advantageous.  With  children, 
to  be  definitely  a  member,  presupposes  a  large  degree  of  in- 
terest. The  adult,  however,  who  is  hardened,  so  to  speak, 
to  membership  and  has  nothing  to  show  for  it  save  his  birth- 
right is  a  different  proposition.  His  indifference  is  a  very 
serious  drag  to  the  life  of  the  Society  and  his  continued  mem- 
bership not  helpful  to  him.  A  birthright  is  valuable  but  not 
sufficient.  Conviction  cannot  be  inherited.  We  must  have 
the  truth  as  our  own  sought-for  and  won  possession.  If  we 
do  not  so  win  the  right  to  membership,  it  is  in  our  hands  a 
weak  instrument.  To  the  children  then  belongs  the  gift  of 
birthright  membership.  It  is  the  meeting's  duty  to  teach 
and  demonstrate  to  him  as  his  understanding  grows,  the 
value  of  his  heritage.  After  that  (and  this  is  what  we  have 
no  provision  for),  if  he  cares  for  his  inheritance,  and  signi- 
fies his  desire  to  own  it  by  the  laborious  way  of  prayer  and 
thought  and  conviction  let  us  have  all  sympathy  and  patience 
though  it  take  him  years  to  gain  it.  A  seeking  soul  is  no  dead 
weight.  But  if  his  inheritance  means  nothing  to  him  save 
as  it  is  inherited,  he  should  be  encouraged  by  the  meeting 
either  to  resign  his  ineffective  instrument  (to  use  the  former 
figure),  or  to  try  to  find  out  why  he  clings  to  it,  which  would 
be  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  its  possession  by  personal 
conviction.  A  danger  is  that  the  meeting  (officially  through 
its  overseers  and  unofficially  through  its  membership)  might 
force  the  issue  with  sensitive  spirits  and  hinder  their  healthy 
development.  This  opportunity  for  normal  development  of 
the  spirit  is  a  most  important  reason  for  membership  by  birth- 
right. The  method  proposed  has  the  advantage  of  conserving 
what  is  constructive  in  the  old  plan.  The  suggested  altera- 
tion probably  thrusts  more  responsibility  on  the  meeting  than 
the  associate  or  probationary  member  plank,  but  a  revitalized 
Quakerism  will  not  shun  responsibility. 

If,  however,  we  are  trying  to  regain  the  vision  which  vitalized 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  beginning  by  some  change  in 
our  machinery  alone  (as  altering  membership  rules,  for  ex- 
ample), we  shall  fail.  For  Quakerism  stands  for  a  spiritual 
force  receiving  its  power  through  sanctified  and  consecrated 
lives,  and  such  a  Society  is  not  essentially  marred  or  made  by 
its  rules  and  regulations. 

Alice  and  Ruth  Edgerton. 


[We  are  not  all  so  confident  as  the  author  of  the  following, 
that  the  plan  proposed  will  cure  all  ills,  but  we  print  it  as  a 
fair  statement  of  the  hopes  of  its  advocates. — Eds.] 

The  present  plan  of  enrolling  children  of  Friends  as  full 
members  of  the  Society  seems  to  be  lacking  in  one  respect. 
By  the  present  plan  a  child  with  both  parents  members 
automatically  becomes  a  member  of  the  Meeting.  He  very 
seldom  makes  the  choice  for  himself.  In  this  way  we  find 
some  people  in  the  Society  who  are  merely  hangers-on.  Al- 


though they  may  not  really  injure  the  Society,  they  are  not 
helping  it  and  too  often  stand  in  the  way  of  others. 

This  type  of  Friend  would  soon  be  eliminated  if  some  plan, 
as  Associate  Membership,  was  put  into  effect,  whereby  each 
one  must  make  his  own  definite  choice.  The  present  plan 
should  not  be  altogether  done  away  with,  but  simply  revised. 
A  child  who  has  both  parents  Friends  should  be  raised  in  an 
atmosphere  of  Friendly  principles  and  customs;  but  there 
should  be  some  time  during  his  life  (between  fifteen  to  twenty 
years)  when  he  should  make  his  own  decision.  If  a  child 
knew  that  he  had  to  make  such  a  decision  during  his  young 
manhood,  he  would  stop  to  consider  what  the  meeting  was 
worth  to  him.  He  would  analyze  the  situation  and  find  out 
just  exactly  what  being  a  Friend  meant  to  him.  In  doing  this 
he  would  undoubtedly  discover  some  ways  in  which  he,  him- 
self, could  vitally  help  the  Society  of  Friends  to  uphold  its 
standards  and  traditions  as  well  as  to  help  spread  its  influence 
among  others.  By  such  a  step  we  would  get  a  body  of  mem- 
bers who  were  not  just  lookers-on  and  followers,  but  who 
composed  a  group  which  really  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Society. 

Some  one  will  say  that  if  one  has  to  choose  between  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  other  denominations,  he  is  very  likely 
to  choose  the  church  that  has  more  formalities,  and  consequent- 
ly our  membership  will  drop  off.  On  the  contrary,  a  child 
who  has  been  properly  raised  in  a  home  where  Friendly 
principles  prevail  will  make  his  choice  in  favor  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  nearly  every  time.  The  active  workers  would  soon 
make  up  for  any  loss  in  membership  that  might  occur. 

The  people  who  make  such  a  choice  will  have  a  bigger  con- 
ception of  their  duty  to  the  meeting  and  will  realize  that  the 
time  is  past  when  one  sits  around  and  enjoys  the  benefits 
while  the  other  fellow  bears  the  burdens.  It  is  a  time  when 
everybody's  help  is  needed. 

William  C.  Wins. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  YOUNG  FRIENDS  FOR 
1919—1920. 

The  Philadelphia  Young  Friends'  Committee  has  chosen 
the  following  Standing  Committees  to  take  the  leadership  of 
work  in  their  respective  fields  for  the  coming  year.  The 
appointees  for  the  past  year  are  now  released  with  sincere 
gratitude  for  their  efficient  service. 

1.  Mission  Committee  of  Ten. — James  F.  Walker  (Ch.), 
Margaret  W.  Rhoads,  Frances  D.  Elkinton,  A.  Ernest  Nichol- 
son, R.  Barclay  Moon,  Arthur  Vail,  Helen  P.  Cooper,  Nancy 
Morris,  Isabel  Nicholson.  (Committee  to  nominate  one  ad- 
ditional member.) 

2.  Editorial  Board. — Alfred  Lowry  (Ch.),  Edward  W- 
Marshall,  Alice  Trimble,  Margaret  W.  Rhoads,  Edith  Strat- 
ton,  Joseph  Stokes,  Jr. 

3.  Field  Committee.— Margaret  James  (Ch.),  Elizabeth 
Biddle  (Sec),  Willis  Edgerton,  H.  Arthur  Hall,  Alice  Trimble, 
Clara  Wilcox,  Willard  Smedley,  John  Lippincott. 

4.  Finance  Committee. — J.  Passmore  Elkinton  (Ch  ),  Eliza- 
beth B.  Haines  (Sec),  A.  Ernest  Nicholson  (Treas.). 

5.  Westtown  Student  Committee. — Margaret  Bacon,  Wil- 
liam C.  Ivins,  Willard  Houghton.    (To  be  added  to  later.) 

Representatives  to  the  Cnetral  Y.  F.  C. — The  local  groups  of 
Young  Friends  should  appoint  their  representatives  and  re- 
port the  appointments  to  the  office  before  the  first  Fall  meet- 
ing, Tenth  Month  3,  1919.  In  the  case  of  Monthly  Meetings 
that  appoint  a  local  Executive  Y.  F.  C,  either  the  Chairman 
or  another  member  of  the  same  should  logically  represent  the 
group  on  the  Central  Committee. 

M ember s-at- Large. — The  following  have  been  appointed 
members-at-large  for  the  coming  year:  Francis  R.  Bacon 
Eleanor  Stokes,  Edwin  A.  Russell,  Anna  E.  Lippincott. 
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"  LOVE." 

'Tis  not  the  deed  we  do 

Though  the  deed  be  ever  so  fair, 
But  the  love  that  the  dear  Lord  looks  for, 

Hidden  with  lovely  care 

In  the  heart  of  the  deed  so  fair. 

The  love  is  the  priceless  thing; 

The  treasure  our  treasures  must  hold, 
Ere  ever  the  Lord  will  take  the  gift, 

Or  tell  the  worth  of  the  gold, 

By  the  love  that  cannot  be  told. 
— Christina  Rossetti,  Reprinted  from  The  Australian  Friend. 


THE  ALCATRAZ  PRISON. 

[Our  friend,  George  M.  Warner,  has  furnished  us  with  the 
following. — Eds.] 

Philadelphia,  Eighth  Month  25,  1919. 
Newton  Diehl  Baker, 
Secretary  of  War, 

Washington,  D.  C. — 

Kindly  note  the  attached  [a  clipping  from  The  Friend 
with  the  paragraph  about  the  prison  at  Alcatraz,  California] 
marked  in  blue  pencil,  and  while  I  do  not  know  the  men  in 
prison,  nor  the  merits  of  their  cases,  I  write  this  letter  under 
a  sense  'of  duty  to  our  common  humanity  for  I  cannot  believe 
that  it  is  right  for  such  a  state  of  things  to  exist  in  any  prison 
— certainly  not  in  any  prison  managed  by  the  United  States 
Government.  1  might  say  that  the  paper  attached  is  emi- 
nently conservative,  as  may  be  judged  by  its  title  page. 

Kindly  accept  this  letter  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written, 
and  let  me  have  assurance  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  in  this 
prison  will  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

George  M.  Warner. 

George  M.  Warner, 

462  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: — 
Dear  Sir: — 

Your  letter  of  August  25,  19 19,  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  has  been  referred  to  this  office  for  reply.  You 
inclose  a  clipping  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  General 
Prisoners  at  the  Pacific  Branch,  United  States  Disciplinary 
Barracks,  at  Alcatraz,  California.  The  Disciplinary  Bar- 
racks at  Alcatraz  are  modern,  clean,  sanitary  and  the  Com- 
mandant and  his  officers  are  guided  by  rules  suitable  and 
proper  for  prison  management.  Any  prisoner  who  con- 
forms to  prison  rules  is  given  every  privilege  possible.  An 
institution  like  Alcatraz  must  have  rules  and  punishment 
must  follow  infraction. 

If  you  choose  to  make  a  personal  visit  to  Alcatraz,  you  will 
find  those  responsible  for  discipline  and  order,  guided  by  a 
keen  sense  of  duty,  to  help  in  every  way  they  can  those  General 
Prisoners  who  strive  to  live  up  to  prison  rules  and  make  of 
themselves  better  men. 

Practically  in  all  institutions  solitary  confinement  is  con- 
sidered as  a  necessary  punishment.  No  person,  however,  need 
go  to  solitary  confinement  unless  he  elects  to  do  so.  Most 
of  them  know  the  rules  and  understand  for  what  offenses  the 
punishment  is  solitary.  Those  who  then  commit  such  of- 
fense, as  insubordination,  refusal  to  work,  fighting,  etc.,  must 
do  so  with  the  knowledge  that  they  will  receive  such  punish- 
ment. Grosser  worked  while  at  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  at 
Fort  Leavenworth.  He,  with  others,  was  transferred  to 
Alcatraz,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  to  reduce  the  overcrowding 
at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

As  for  the  statement  that  Wagner  was  being  held  after  his 
papers  had  arrived,  I  presume  that  one  E.  Wagoner  is  referred 
to.  The  records  show  that  he  was  released  July  16,  19 19. 
Slight  delays  occur  at  times  in  releasing  prisoners  due,  gen- 
erally, to  the  necessary  time  to  have  made  for  them,  in  the 
tailor  shops,  a  suitable  suit  of  civilian  clothes.    This  is  usually 


the  case  where  the  prisoner  is  released  by  special  act  of  re- 
mission. When  released  by  expiration  of  sentence,  no  such 
delays  occur. 

The  statistics  do  not  show  that  Alcatraz  is  unhealthy.  The 
climate  is  bracing  and  invigorating,  and  proper  exercise  in 
the  open  air  is  given  all  prisoners. 

Respectfully, 

P.  C.  Harris, 
The  Adjutant  General, 
Per  Julius  A.  Penn, 

Adjutant  General. 
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It  has  been  decided  that  the  work  in  France  will  continue 
until  next  Third  Month  at  least.  Over  half  of  the  workers 
are  going  to  stay  through  the  Winter. 

The  second  half  of  the  first  group  of  workers  for  Serbia 
sailed  from  New  York  on  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  4th.  They 
go  to  Patras,  Greece  and  from  there  by  rail  to  Salonica  and 
Nish. 


Wanted. — Six  young  men  to  do  Reconstruction  work  in 
Mexico.  Could  you  be  one  of  our  ambassadors?  Apply  at 
once. 


Workers  Who  Have  Recently  Returned. 
Esther  C.  Andrews,  Whittier,  Cal. ;  Mark  Balderston,  Colora, 
Md.;  Wm.  Cary  Bowen,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  Henry  T.  Brown, 
Jr.,  Moorestown,  N.  J.;  Clyde  T.  Caldwell,  Fairmount,  Ind.; 
Wm.  Canby  Chambers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Charles  W.  Cory, 
Jr.,  Portsmouth,  R.  L;  Jesse  G.  Forsythe,  Media,  Pa.;  Orie 
B.  Gerig,  Smithville,  Ohio;  Christopher  J.  Gerber,  Wakarusa, 
Indiana;  Fred  I.  Hester,  Ridgefarm,  111.;  Fred.  J.  Libby, 
Exeter,  N.  H.;  Walter  E.  Oswald,  Charm,  Ohio;  Jonas  D. 
Otterson  Framingham,  Mass.;  Clarence  E.  Pennell,  Lans- 
downe,  Pa.;  Curtis  D.  Ross,  Haviland,  Kansas;  Robert  M. 
Stemen,  Lima,  Ohio;  Oliver  P.  Tatum,  Llanerch,  Pa.;  Leigh 
R.  Urban,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  Alfred  E.  Wetherald,  Bryantown, 
Md.;  Paul  L.  Whitely,  Fairmount,  Ind. 


Reconstructing  a  Town  in  France. 

[The  following  letter  was  written  several  weeks  ago,  but  the 
picture  it  gives  represents  a  present  condition.] 

A  few  years  ago,  I  read  an  interesting  account  of  the  build- 
ing of  a  town  to  order.  It  was  one  of  the  towns  built  by  the 
Russian  Government  along  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad. 
The  account  gave  the  impression  that  it  was  a  novel  and  in- 
teresting experience  to  build  a  town  in  that  manner.  At 
that  time,  I  did  not  think  that  it  would  some  day  be  my 
privilege  to  see  a  town  built  and  to  even  help  to  build  it  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  real  experience  is  quite  as  interesting 
as  the  account  of  it,  but  the  former  requires  more  energy  than 
is  needed  for  the  latter. 

Neuvilly  is  again  a  town  in  the  department  of  the  Meuse 
in  France.  The  new  town  is  located  on  the  old  site  about 
fifteen  miles  west  of  Verdun  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aire 
River.  The  Foret  des  Hesse  lies  to  the  north  and  the  Argonne 
Forest  lies  just  beyond  the  mile  wide  valley  of  the  Aire.  Both 
of  these  forests  became  famous  during  the  war.  The  Foret 
des  Hesse  was  one  of  the  first  sections  of  the  battle  line  that 
was  taken  over  by  the  American  Rainbow  Division,  while 
the  Argonne  was  the  scene  of  fierce  fighting. 

" Avant  la  guerre"  Neuvilly  was  a  quiet  residence  town  of 
about  five  hundred  people.    Here  were  no  noisy  engines  of 
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industry  for  the  French  folk  were  tillers  of  the  soil.  The 
forests  attracted  many  hunters  and  the  beautiful  Aire  supplied 
the  people  with  a  place  to  fish.  And,  as  the  story  goes,  luck 
was  with  them  when  they  became  anglers.  A  dam  in  the 
river  also  stored  water  for  light  power  purposes. 

When  the  Germans  came  in  1914  the  people  of  Neuvilly 
suffered  the  fate  common  to  the  French  people  of  the  Verdun 
area.  They  were  ordered  to  leave  and  became  refugees. 
The  German  army  is  said  to  have  held  Neuvilly  only  fourteen 
days,  but  for  a  long  period  it  was  a  part  of  no-man's  land 
or  a  part  of  the  front  line  defenses  of  the  French.  The  Ameri- 
can army  had  an  ammunition  depot  in  the  town  and  therefore 
it  became  an  important  centre.  A  railroad  was  built  along 
the  Aire  River  and  it  is  still  called  an  American  railroad. 
It  will  probably  be  taken  up  before  the  American  Army  of 
Occupation  leaves  for  the  U.  S.  A.  When  the  "September 
drive"  was  ordered  the  roads  leading  through  Neuvilly  became 
busy  routes  for  traffic  to  supply  the  army.  Both  the  French 
and  German  people  still  wonder  where  all  the  trucks  marked 
U.  S.  Q.  M.  C.  came  from.  They  have  almost  concluded  that 
America  must  be  one  large  auto  truck  factory.  A  German 
prisoner  who  worked  with  me  asked  where  the  U.  S.  got  all 
the  rubber.  He  said  the  Germans  had  long  ago  exhausted 
their  supply  of  rubber  and  have  resorted  to  steel  tires. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  there  was  not  a  single  house 
in  Neuvilly  that  was  habitable.  The  soldiers  lived  in  dugouts 
and  "shacks"  especially  constructed  for  them.  Practically 
all  the  buildings  seemed  to  be  beyond  repair,  though  some  have 
been  renewed  since  by  the  German  prisoners  who  are  still 
held  by  the  French  army.  The  first  Reconstruction  men 
came  upon  the  scene  last  Winter.  They  repaired  an  old 
house  and  lived  there  while  laying  plans  to  rebuild  the  town. 
At  first  living  conditions  were  quite  primitive.  We  used 
candles  for  light  and  our  quarters  were  not  as  good  as  many  a 
barn  in  America.  The  rats  had  become  so  numerous  and  the 
food  so  scarce  that  it  took  some  effort  to  keep  the  rats  from 
eating  our  clothes  and  suit-cases.  Bread  and  sugar  were 
rationed  to  us  and  food  in  general  was  not  easily  obtained. 
Drinking  water  was  very  scarce.  1 1  had  to  be  boiled  or  treated, 
and  our  facilities  to  prepare  it  were  such  that  the  demand 
usually  exceeded  the  supply. 

The  only  people  in  town  besides  the  half-score  of  Recon- 
struction men  were  the  demolition  men.  These  were  American 
soldiers  who  had  been  here  to  load  the  supply  trucks  with 
ammunition  during  the  war  and  after  the  armistice  was 
signed  they  were  left  to  destroy  all  left-over  ammunition,  as 
well  as  captured  explosives.  The  ammunition  was  brought 
in  by  train  loads  and  these  men  hauled  it  out  to  a  field  about 
three  kilometers  from  town  where  they  exploded  it  by  means 
of  time  fuses.  The  explosions  were  terrific.  We  could  keep 
no  glass  in  the  windows  and  even  the  cloth  which  we  used 
as  a  substitute  was  blown  out  several  times.  After  each 
explosion  we  generally  experienced  a  hail  of  steel.  Pieces  of 
shells  often  landed  in  the  town.  One  day  the  explosion  came 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  soldiers  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  shells  to  be  exploded  left  the  town  by  auto- 
mobiles or  took  refuge  in  the  dug-outs,  so  that  the  only  men 
who  were  not  thus  protected  in  the  town  were  the  Reconstruc- 
tion men.  On  that  day  a  piece  of  steel  weighing  about  twelve 
pounds  landed  in  our  front  yard.  A  second  piece  landed  on 
the  roof  of  one  of  the  cottages  and  broke  through  both  the 
roof  and  the  floor.  A  day  or  two  later  while  some  soldiers 
were  exploding  the  dumps  an  accident  occurred  which  made  it 
necessary  for  four  of  them  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the  hospital. 
.  .  .  After  that  we  were  always  warned  when  an  explosion 
was  about  to  occur.  Now  all  the  ammunition  is  destroyed 
and  the  soldiers  are  probably  on  their  way  back  to  "God's 
Country,"  as  they  call  America. 

Our  work  here  is  to  build  houses  for  the  returning  refugees. 
The  plan  is  to  build  sixty-four  houses  of  the  various  sizes. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  of  the  three-room  type,  but  some  are 
of  the  two-room  and  five-room  types. 

The  houses  come  to  us  in  sections  which  we  set  up.  We 


make  the  foundations,  lay  the  floors,  set  up  the  walls  and 
roof  the  houses.  French  carpenters  finish  them.  Four  men 
generally  work  at  one  house.  J.  R.  Allgyer,  Atlee  Hostetler 
and  I  have  been  working  together  for  about  two  months. 

The  average  three-room  house  has  thirty  sections  for  the 
walls,  eighteen  for  the  roof  and  eleven  for  the  floors.  The 
frames  for  the  floor  and  roof  are  assembled  on  the  ground  and 
in  some  instances  the  timber  must  be  framed.  The  sections 
are  made  in  Dole  and  Ornans,  France,  by  Reconstruction 
workers.  They  are  shipped  about  three  hundred  kilometres 
on  the  railroad  and  then  they  are  set  up  according  to  plans. 
The  parts  of  the  different  houses  are  generally  interchangeable 
so  that  any  section  of  a  certain  type  would  fit  any  house  of 
that  type. 

There  is  little  variety  in  the  occupation  of  building  houses 
which  are  practically  all  alike  in  architecture.  The  work 
would  probably  be  monotonous,  but  before  we  were  here  a 
month  a  new  element  entered, — the  returning  refugees. 
Where  were  they?  What  were  they  doing  for  four  long  years? 
The  men  were  practically  all  in  the  army  excepting  those  who 
were  disqualified  by  age  or  physical  condition.  The  women 
and  children  were  getting  along  as  best  they  could,  crowded 
in  other  towns  and  cities  of  France.  Some  of  them  had  taken 
considerable  property  with  them  when  they  left,  while  others 
barely  escaped  before  the  Germans  took  the  towns  in  which 
they  lived. 

One  of  the  first  to  return  was  the  mayor  and  his  family. 
He  is  an  autocratic  manager  of  the  village  and  he  planned 
the  schedule  upon  which  the  refugees  could  come  back  to  the 
New  town. 

As  soon  as  the  people  returned  it  became  necessary  to 
establish  a  store  for  them.  Two  English  ladies  manage  the 
co-operative  store  which  is  installed  in  a  part  of  the  ammuni- 
tion shed  left  here  by  the  army.  All  goods  are  sold  to  the 
people,  but  the  price  is  just  about  cost.  This  may  seem  like 
a  wrong  plan  for  procedure,  but  it  is  always  best  to  have 
people  feel  that  they  pay  for  what  they  get  if  that  is  possible. 
Thus  they  can  feel  independent. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Mission  to  have  the  people  who  work 
in  a  village  visit  the  French  people.  We_  generally  meet  the 
people  during  the  day,  yet  we  often  call  upon  them  in  the 
evening.  Naturally  our  exchange  of  ideas  is  limited  for  the 
language  problem  enters  here.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make 
people  of  another  language  understand  a  few  things,  but  that 
is  quite  another  problem  than  carrying  on  a  philosophical 
discussion  with  them.  We  find  it  rather  difficult  to  appreciate 
their  situation  and  they  in  turn  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
our  Mission.  Some  think  we  are  rich  and  can  well  afford  to 
be  here  practically  without  pay,  while  others  wonder  why  we 
do  not  go  home  if  we  "are  volunteer  workers.  Often  we  are 
asked  if  we  hate  the  Germans  and  love  the  French.  To  ex- 
plain all  these  things  to  them  is  not  an  easy  matter. 

At  present  we  are  living  in  a  house  that  we  built.  Four  of 
us  are  living  in  one  room  of  a  three-room  house.  Here  we 
have  a  good  kerosene  lamp  and  a  camp  stove.  Food  and 
water  are  more  easily  obtained  than  when  we  first  came. 
The  whole  village  is  more  active  since  so  many  of  the  people 
have  come  back. 

The  German  prisoners  are  still  held  and  some  of  them  work 
for  us  on  the  houses.  It  seems  rather  a  unique  manner  of 
laboring  together,  but  thus  far  we  have  found  no  difficulty. 
Prisoners  of  war  are  not  very  well  fed,  so  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
mission  to  feed  every  prisoner  who  works  for  the  Mission  at 
least  for  one  meal  each  day.  The  prisoners  are  anxious  to 
work  with  us  and  we  find  it  an  interesting  experience. 

I.  C.  Meyers. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  report  of  the  Conference  at  Eagles  Mere,  in  No.  10  of  The  Fhiend, 
was  kindly  sent  to  us  upon  request  by  Katharine  E.  Kirk.  It  transpires 
that  it  was  written  by  Elizabeth  A.  Roberts,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  who 
should  have  had  credit  for  it.  We  gladly  print  this  correction  at  the 
request  of  K.  E.  Kirk.— [Eds.] 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Ninth  Month  18, 1919. 


The  Friend  (London)  of  Eighth  Month  22nd  has  an  article  from  the 
Young  Friends'  Number  of  The  Friend,  on  its  front  page,  and  an  editorial 
from  our  friend  Max  I.  Reich. 


Ninth  Month  8,  1919. 
The  Representative  Body  op  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  op 
Philadelphia,  Acting  Through  Its  Committee  on  Legislation. 
To  All  Meetings  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends  in  the  United 
States  of  America: — 

Dear  Friends: — This  Meeting  has  been  brought  under  deep  and  weighty 
concern  by  reason  of  two  Bills  (Senate  Bills  2691  and  2715)  which  have 
been  lately  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  providing 
for  the  compulsory  military  training  of  all  boys  upon  reaching  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  respectively. 

We  believe  that  these  bills,  prepared  and  fostered  by  the  military  arm 
of  the  Government,  and  those  in  sympathy  with  it,  seek  to  fasten  upon 
the  American  people  the  burden  of  military  preparedness,  which  has  been 
a  curse  of  modern  civilization,  and  from  which  the  old  world  is,  even 
now,  seeking  a  way  to  escape.  We  hold  to  the  ancient  testimony  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  that  all  war  is  un-Christian,  and  in  every 
way  to  be  deplored,  and  consequently  we  view  with  genuine  alarm  this 
legislation  which  will  not  only  fasten  upon  our  country  a  distinctly  mili- 
tary policy,  but  will  also  fasten  upon  our  young  men,  at  the  most  impres- 
sionable period  of  their  lives,  a  belief  in  the  perennial  fallacy  that  armed 
force  is  the  ultimate  foundation  of  national  power  and  right.  All  boys, 
according  to  the  bills,  will  have  to  submit  to  a  period  of  military  educa- 
tion, under  the  War  Department  of  the  Government,  and  subject  to 
army  discipline  and  regulation. 

It  is  too  clear  for  argument  that  the  proposed  legislation  is  a  backward 
step  at  this  time,  when  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  looking  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  guide  them  into  world  order,  founded  upon  and  maintained 
by  international  law  and  good-will,  rather  than  military  force  with'  its 
accompaniment  of  armies  and  navies.  The  recent  remark  of  a  European 
observer,  "We  have  destroyed  Prussianism  and  are  largely  adopting  the 
Prussianism  we  destroyed"  comes  home  to  us  with  biting  force.  We 
all  know,  now,  that  the  whole  Prussian  military  system  was  based  on  the 
education  of  the  young  men  into  a  belief  that  it  was  desirable  and  neces- 
sary. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  groups  of  people  who  will  oppose  these 
Bills  on  Social  and  Economic  grounds,  and  we  will  generally  find  ourselves 
in  accord  with  these  efforts,  but  we,  as  a  Religious  body,  desire  to  voice 
our  objection  emphatically  upon  the  principle  that  all  war  is  wrong  and 
un-Christian,  and  that  consequently  all  teaching  or  preparing  for  it  must 
be  likewise  wrong  and  un-Christian.  Military  training  cannot  be  squared 
with  the  command,  "Love  your  enemies." 

This  Meeting  will  cast  its  whole  influence  toward  the  defeat  of  these 
Bills,  and  desires  that  Friends  in  all  of  the  United  States  will  join  in  the 
same  effort.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  objection  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  and  the  reasons  which  lie  back  of  it,  if  brought  force- 
fully to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  Congress,  will  have  great  weight 
with  them,  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  opposition  which 
is  sure  to  come  from  other  sources. 

We  earnestly  ask  that  you  will  both  as  Meetings  and  as  individuals  take 
upon  yourselves  the  burden  of  this  concern,  in  the  way  that  seems  to 
you  right,  and  that  by  such  action  as  you  may  find  wise  and  practicable 
you  will  seek  to  bring  home  to  the  people  of  your  neighborhood  the 
danger  that  threatens  them,  and  that  you  so  communicate  with  your 
Representatives  in  Congress,  and  perhaps,  if  way  opens,  with  leaders  of 
thought  and  of  political  parties  in  your  respective  States  and  Counties, 
urging  upon  them  your  objection  to  the  proposed  legislation,  and  your 
reasons  for  the  objection. 

This  Meeting  through  its  Secretary  invites  co-operation  in  the  efforts 
suggested. 

We  remain  your  friends, 

George  M.  Warner,  Clerk. 
Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Secretary. 


Friends'  Select  School  Notes. — School  opens  on  the  22nd  with  a 
good  enrollment.  There  is  prospect  of  a  larger  number  of  new  pupils 
than  usual. 

Several  of  the  teachers  attended  Summer  schools.  Anne  Balderston 
and  Alice  Ratliff  were  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Mary  A.  Wicker- 


sham  at  the  University  of  California,  L.  Cheyney  Smith  and  Mary  E. 
Williamson  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Leslie  H.  Meeks,  Lucille 
Hiatt  and  Helen  L.  A.  Bryant  at  Columbia,  John  S.  Lee  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  and  Margaret  E.  Chandler  at  Woolman  School. 

Sara  H.  Cheyney,  who  has  leave  of  absence,  has  gone  to  California  to 
take  some  courses  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles,  which  is 
part  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  University.  Her 
daughter  Lydia  is  with  her. 

Mary  A.  Wickersham  is  returning  to  her  position  as  Teacher  of  Mathe- 
matics, after  two  years  in  California,  spent  in  rest  and  study  at  Leland 
Stanford  and  the  University  at  Berkeley. 

Three  graduates  of  Earlham,  all  teachers  of  character  and  experience, 
Lcuille  Hiatt,  Leslie  H.  Meeks  and  Alice  Ratliff,  are  added  to  the  staff 
of  teachers  this  year.  Helen  L.  A.  Bryant,  a  former  pupil  at  our  School, 
comes  to  take  the  Primary  Class,  after  several  years  of  successful  teaching 
at  St.  Margaret's  College,  Toronto.  John  S.  Lee,  a  graduate  of  the  West 
Chester  State  Normal  School,  whose  college  training  was  partly  received 
in  the  Universities  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
Manual  Training  and  teach  Physics  and  some  Mathematics.  He  taught 
last  year  in  the  Trenton  Art  School.  Marian  R.  Bell  and  Anna  Garrett 
come  to  us  as  assistants  with  the  smaller  children. 

The  two  new  men  teachers  are  both  particularly  strong  in  athletics, 
and  have  had  much  experience  in  coaching.  John  S.  Lee  is  specially 
interested  in  track  athletics  and  base  ball,  and  Leslie  Meeks  is  an  all- 
around  athlete,  whose  specialty  is  basket  ball.  He  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  and  fastest  college  players  in  the  Middle  West. 

The  following  minute  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia indicates  how  that  meeting  has  dealt  with  the  new  situation 
brought  about  by  national  prohibition: 

The  Committee  appointed  in  the  Sixth  Month  to  nominate  Friends  to 
serve  as  a  Committee  on  the  Use  of  Intoxicants  propose  the  appointment 
of  a  joint  Committee  of  four  men  and  four  women  to  carry  out  the  con- 
cern of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  men's  and  women's  meetings  respec- 
tively. 

We  suggest  that  this  Committee  be  given  the  title,  "Temperance 
Committee,"  that  its  members  serve  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  that 
the  scope  of  its  interest  may  cover  the  use  of  intoxicants  as  a  beverage, 
or  for  culinary  purposes,  or  the  handing  of  them  to  others;  also  the  at- 
titude of  our  members  toward  the  laws  providing  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  liquor  traffic  in  general. 

We  also  suggest  that  they  have  a  care  in  encouraging  Friends  and 
others  in  well-directed  efforts  toward  offering  suitable  substitutes  for 
the  outlawed  saloon  in  needy  communities,  and  that  they  shall  use  all 
wise  means  to  discourage  the  use  of  tobacco  or  other  harmful  narcotics. 

It  is  not  our  thought  that  this  Committee  shall  make  personal  in- 
quiries of  our  members  in  these  matters  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  as  to  Women  Friends  this  year,  but  that  they  may  have 
the  several  subjects  mentioned  at  heart,  and  render  service  whenever  it 
is  needful  or  would  be  helpful. 


The  Friend  (London),  in  expanding  its  scope,  has  associated  the  fol- 
lowing Friends  in  "a  Committee  of  Management:"  A.  Barratt  Brown, 
Robert  Davis,  T.  Edmund  Harvey,  J.  Edward  Hodgkin,  Hubert  W.  Peet 
and  Gertrude  R.  Taylor.  "In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  extend  the  useful- 
ness of  The  Friend  and  enlai'ge  its  sphere  of  influence." 


NOTICE. 

Friends'  Select  School,  The  Parkway,  Cherry  and  Sixteenth  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  will  open  the  school  year  on  Ninth  Month  22nd.  New 
pupils  should  be  entered  and  their  courses  of  study  arranged  as  much  in 
advance  of  the  opening  as  possible. 

Walter  W.  Haviland,  Principal. 


Beginning  Ninth  Month  6th,  I  shall  until  further  notice  be  in  the 
office  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Schools  at  140  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, on  Seventh-day  morning,  from  9.30  to  11.30. 

Gertrude  Roberts  Sherer, 
Superintendent. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Ninth  Month  18,  1919. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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The  Priceless  Gift 

Your  Sight 

Protect  it.  Consult  an 
oculist  at  the  first  sign  of 
trouble.  Then  bring  your 
prescription  to  us.  Expert 
opticians  of  35  years'  ex- 
perience. 
Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards,       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  a? 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D,  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron, 


W.  13.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals* 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


WALL    PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  FrienJs  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  St  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


ARTS 


^Optitiem 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  A  S.  H.  Letchworth 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth'  B.  SatterthwaiU 
52  N,  Stockton  St., 

ramroffi  w*  j. 


YOUNG  MAN! 

Get  the  saving  habit.  The  way  to  begin 
is  to  fix  things  so  that  you  must  save. 
We  can  show  you  how  to  do  that,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  to  perpetuate  your 
income — or  part  of  it — in  case  you  die 
while  you  are  saving. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  insure  against 
the  uncertainties  of  life  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  death. 
The  cost  is  low.    You  are  young! 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell— Sprues  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

FALL  TERM— Opens  Tenth  Month  7,  1919. 
Special  Courses  in  Social  Work  and 
History  of  Missions. 
Regular  Courses  in  Bible  Study,  History  of 
Friends'  and  Religious  Pedagogy. 
Write  for  Catalog. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front  -  Price,  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 


H„  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co, 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

telephones:  {  Jgg«»» 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plamandfakct 

°9fe09*lffuef>8l!e 


ADVERTISING  COPT  and  Direct- 
by-Mail  printing  that  sell  the  goods. 
zAsk  us  to  show  you  how! 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Strong  Securities  for 
Careful  Investors 

Among  our  September  offerings  of  90  prime 
securities  are  : 

Approx. 

Price  Yield 

B.  &  0.  R.  R.  Prior  Lien  3  Y2%.  .85^  6.60 
Central  of  Ga.  R.  R.  10-Year 

Secured  6s  96%  6.45 

Cuba  R.  R.  1st  5$  85%  6.00 

Susquehanna  Silk  Mills  Serial  6s.  98  3.  g  6.50 
Ask  for  Circular  PF-247 

The  National  City 
Company 

Correspondent  Office*  in  SI  Cities 

Philadelphia— 1421  Chestnut  St. 

Atlantic  City — Chalfont  Block 
1225  Boardwalk 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  "Phone — Filbert  2666. 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N0  J, 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation, 
'oen  Throughout  the  Year* 

na  than  L.  jmm, 

Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

m  Ghwtnat  Steeeft,  rhUfttetphftk 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test  ? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       -       Philadelphia.  Pa. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerab 
Bell  'Phon.  II  Sprue*  164« 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  Mac  wVters 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  2£  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-       -:-  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  8b  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

■  FECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN    TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATALOU* 

The  Committee  on  Junior  Reconstruction 
Work  is  planning  a  gathering  of  workers  and 
their  friend*,  for  the  afternoon  of  Ninth  Month 
27th,  from  two  to  six  o'clock,  at  Friends'  Arch 
Street  Centre,  304  Arch  Street.  Various 
articles  will  be  on  exhibition  and  for  sale, 
made  as  vacation  work.  Some  Tunesassa 
baskets  of  different  kinds,  also  candy,  ice 
cream  and  cake.  An  outdoor  entertainment 
will  be  given,  if  weather  permits,  and  we 
hope  to  have  Lucy  Biddle  Lewis  to  speak  of 
the  needs  of  the  children  across  the  sea,  and 
what  we  can  do  to  help  them.  Come  and 
bring  any  interested  friends. 


EARLHAM  COLLEGE 

Desires  to  announce  that  the  dormitories  for  both 
men  and  women  are  full,  with  an  overflow  of  about 
one  hundred. 

Students  from  twenty-six  states  and  two  foreign 
countries  have  enrolled. 

Good  accommodations  near  the  campus  may  yet  be 
secured.  Boarding  will  be  furnished  at  the  college 
dining-room. 

Supervision  of  Deans  and  assistants  will  be  extended 
to  those  rooming  off  the  campus. 

Any  students  wishing  to  enter  should  complete  their 
arrangements  as  soon  as  possible, 

Applications  for  entrance  in  the  Fall  of  1920  are 
now  being  received.    In  writing,  Address, 

PRESIDENT  DAVID  M.  EDWARDS, 

Earlham,  Indiana. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year  v 

*     Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


A STENOGRAPHER  wanted  immediately  for  an  at- 
tractive position  in  the  Christian  Association  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Houston  Hall,  34th  and  Spruce 
Streets,  W.  Phila.  Should  have  an  interest  in  Christian 
service.    Please  apply  between  the  hours  of  9  to  5. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worship  is 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  Visitors  remem- 
ber the  address. 


WANTED— Board  and  care  for  elderly  couple,  in  vicin- 
ity of  Philadelphia.    Friends'  family  preferred. 
Address  Margaret  E.  Wright, 

340  S.  Seventeenth  Street,  Phila. 


TpOR  RENT  (Furnished)— The  pleasant,  all-the-year- 
"  round  home  in  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  on  Main 
Street,  overlooking  the  valley.  Heated  by  hot  water, 
lighted  by  electricity.  Excellent  cook  stove.  Near  Friends' 
Meeting  and  Academy,  on  same  side  of  street.  Near  rail- 
road station.  Trolley  passing  the  door.  Garage.  Kitchen 
garden.  Fruit.  Also  cottage  at  Pocono  Manor  to  end  of 
season.    Apply  to  M.  W.  Stokes,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


w 


ANTED— For  the  Friends'  School,  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  a  teacher  of  Eighth  Grade  work.    Apply  to 
Helen  L.  Forbythe,  Principal, 
Pocono  Lake  Preserve, 


THE  FRIEND 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  93. 
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Mary  Ward, 
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Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  •promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


TWO  HUNDRED  EXPIRING  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

With  the  present  number  of  The  Friend,  two  hundred 
subscriptions,  carried  the  past  six  months  by  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee,  will  be  discontinued.  This  two 
hundred  list  includes  those  names  on  the  rolls  of  three  city 
Monthly  Meetings  and  of  Haverford,  who  are  not  regular 
subscribers  to  our  denominational  weekly.  Taking  this  list 
as  a  basis  of  calculation,  it  may  be  fair  to  assume  that  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  large  there  are  about  five  hundred  members 
outside  our  subscription  list.  We  make  this  announcement 
first  of  all  to  answer  the  following  portion  of  a  letter  from  a 
warm  supporter  of  The  Friend.  He  belongs  to  the  circle 
engaged  in  large  business  enterprises  that  might  easily  absorb 
his  attention  from  Society  affairs,  if  he  so  permitted.  He 
says,  "  This  -paper  should  go  to  every  home  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
four  thousand  membership,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  far  short  of  this  the  subscription  list  falls." 

The  sentiment  thus  tersely  expressed  has  been  entertained 
by  the  managers  and  editors  of  The  Friend  for  a  decade  or 
longer.  They  have  used  every  available  avenue  of  solicitation 
to  bring  these  non-subscribers  into  the  fold.  It  has  seemed 
to  them  that  it  ought  to  be  a  privilege  to  share  in  the  very 
evident  objects  for  which  the  weekly  is  maintained.  Two  of 
these  objects  certainly  are  of  wide  appeal. 

It  ought  to  be  a  privilege  to  maintain  the  paper  as  an  organ 
of  the  principles  and  practices  of  Quakerism.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, that  is  a  main  object  of  our  effort.  If  more  than  ten 
thousand  people  weekly  (this  is  the  conservative  advertisers' 
estimate)  see  and  handle  and  read  the  paper,  it  makes  no 
mean  field  for  the  propagation  of  the  truth. 

The  other  object  is  more  personal  and  in  most  cases  should 
make  even  a  more  direct  appeal.  The  subscription  list  of  a 
denominational  weekly  does  actually  make  up  a  fellowship  in 
which  what  we  think  and  feel  and  say  circulates  throughout 
the  whole  body.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  stay  outside  of 
that  fellowship  our  views  of  what  the  Society  is,  become  more 
and  more  confused,  and  our  feelings  less  and  less  loyal. 

The  whole  world  has  had  in  the  past  four  years,  lesson  upon 


lesson  to  illustrate  the  truth  that  the  way  to  secure  loyalty 
is  to  find  some  means  to  compel  those  concerned  to  give  some- 
thing to  a  cause.  The  principle  holds  true  in  small  things 
as  in  great.  Loyal  Friends  are  those  who  maintain  at  some 
sacrifice  the  interests  and  the  activities  of  the  Society. 

The  Friends  to  whom  we  should  like  to  say  the  above, 
effectively,  in  all  probability  are  not  listening.  One  last 
means  of  reaching  them  presents  itself.  Will  not  all  those 
who  feel  as  our  valued  correspondent  feels,  join  us  in  getting 
a  hearing  from  these  five  hundred  "probable  sons?" 

— — J>  H<  B- 
BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

"The  Back-Wash  of  War" 

A  book  with  this  suggestive  title  is  now  being  displayed  in 
our  book-shops,  but,  without  needing  to  look  between  its 
covers,  one  realizes  that  some  such  thought  as  the  phrase 
suggests  is  in  many  minds. 

A  year  ago  the  full  tide  of  war  was  sweeping  on  and  seemed 
to  be  bearing  our  country  along  with  but  little  hindrance. 
Then  it  was  stayed.  And  that  bright  Autumn  morning  when 
joyful  bells  and  sounding  whistles  proclaimed  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  how  our  hearts  responded  with  grateful  thanks- 
giving! Yet  there  were  thoughtful  people  who,  even  in  the 
first  flush  of  joy,  realized  that  it  was  still  "a  far  cry"  to  true 
and  durable  peace.  And,  as  the  war-tide  has  ebbed,  how 
many  ugly  things  have  been  revealed! 

Into  the  daily  press  creep  news  items  or  letters  telling  of 
soldiers  serving  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  years  for  some 
trifling  offense,  and  we  find  it  is  not  the  Conscientious  Objector 
alone  who  has  suffered  from  the  rigorous  court-martial.  Or 
we  read  of  a  soldier  knocked  down  and  beaten,  and  then 
drenched  with  water  from  a  fire-hose,  for  some  slight  dis- 
respect to  an  officer.  And  we  ask,  "Are  these  the  men  whom 
we  were  bidden  to  reverence  because  they  were  protecting  us 
from  German  militarism?" 

The  race-riots  with  their  details  of  injustice  and  brutality 
sicken  our  hearts.  The  "colored  soldier  wearing  a  wound- 
stripe  on  his  sleeve,"  clubbed  to  death  in  the  streets  of  Chicago, 
and  crying  out,  as  he  was  assailed,  "This  is  a  nice  way  to 
treat  a  man  who  has  fought  for  his  country!"  will  surely  not 
have  cried  out  in  vain.    Such  things  make  us  very  thoughtful. 

A  recent  magazine  contained  an  article  entitled,  "  The  Girl 
with  the  Lamp"  (our  soldiers'  name  for  Bartholdi's  statue 
of  Liberty).  In  it  the  writer  gives  some  opinions  on  war 
expressed  by  the  returning  soldiers  with  whom  she  crossed 
the  ocean.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  of  Friends  and  their 
views  on  war  that  they  were  testifying  against  that  of  which 
they  had  no  real  knowledge,  and  this  may  be  partly  true;  but 
no  such  objection  can  be  urged  in  this  case,  and  these  frank 
expressions  are  most  interesting.  Said  one  young  man,  "  I 
have  a  baby  son  at  home.  I  know  I'd  never  want  him  to 
go  through  what  I  have  gone  through." 
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Lucia  Ames  Mead  told  us  months  ago  that  the  best  help 
against  conscription  would  come  from  the  returning  private 
soldiers. 

Again  there  is  our  boasted  "spirit  of  sacrifice,"  which  was 
made  conspicuous  in  the  Liberty  Loan  "drives."  Margaret 
Deland,  who  has  gathered  together  her  experiences  in  France 
into  a  volume  modestly  called  "Small  Things,"  tells  us  plainly 
what  was  said  of  that,  by  those  who  had  been  compelled  to 
real  sacrifice,  and  to  whom  our  attitude  seemed  over-com- 
placent. 

A  physician  recently  returned  from  service  abroad  as  the 
head  of  a  great  military  hospital,  spoke  of  the  discouraged 
condition  of  the  group  of  young  doctors  who  went  with  him 
to  France,  and  had  returned  to  find  their  practice  gone 
("grabbed"  as  he  tersely  put  it),  while  they  were  doing  their 
utmost  to  relieve  the  suffering  soldiers.  Where  are  the  fruits 
of  our  "  sacrificial  spirit"  shown  in  the  daily  life  of  our  citizens? 
One  group  of  Red  Cross  workers  told  of  a  woman  who  brought 
her  unfinished  piece  of  knitting  a  few  days  after  the  armistice 
was  signed,  and,  dropped  it  on  a  table  saying,  "The  war  is 
over  now  and  I'm  not  going  to  finish  this!"  Have  we  not 
turned  "one  to  his  farm  and  another  to  his  merchandise," 
and  instead  of  "sacrifice"  the  word  we  hear  is  "profiteering." 

And  so  we  might  go  on  with  other  unpleasant  things  which 
the  "back-wash  of  war"  has  left  uncovered.  But  what  then? 
Some  of  us  have  known  it  must  be  so.  We  did  not  believe 
in  such  a  thing  as  "a  war  to  end  war."  We  had  been  shown 
a  "  better  way."  What,  if  this  is  true,  are  we  doing  to  help 
those  who  are  disheartened  and  discouraged  with  the  present 
conditions,  to  find  that  "better  way"  for  themselves?  Is  not 
this  a  time  for  us  to  be  very  diligent?  Where  are  our  Peace 
Societies?  On  the  day  the  armistice  was  signed,  a  faithful 
member  of  one  (though  not  a  Friend)  said  to  the  writer  with 
intense  satisfaction,  "Now,  I  suppose  our  Peace  Society  can 
do  something!"    But  it  has  not. 

Are  we  discouraged?  Are  we  too  busy  about  other  things? 
If  the  latter,  we  might  remember  the  excuse  made  by  the  man 
who  (in  an  ancient  Bible  story)  failed  to  recognize  the  visit 
of  the  angel,  and  said,  "While  thy  servant  was  busy  hither 
and  thither  the  man  was  gone."  So  may  the  opportunity 
given  by  the  "back-wash  of  war"  be  gone  from  us. 

If  our  pre-war  methods  of  work  are  not  suited  to  present 
needs,  we  Friends  have  never  been  much  bound  or  hampered 
by  methods.  There  must  be  a  way  for  us  to  get  near  to  the 
people  who  feel,  as  we  do,  the  futility  of  war.    Let  us  find  it. 

Our  own  young  people  are  coming  home  after  their  terms 
of  service  in  France.  Do  not  let  them  feel  a  disappointment 
in  finding  us,  as  one  of  them  said,  "Just  the  same."  We  are 
not  "Just  the  same."  We  know  in  our  hearts  that  even  we 
who  have  been  safe  at  home,  will  never  forget  the  provings 
of  spirit  which  the  war  time  brought  to  us.  We  must  have 
reached  some  new  conclusions. 

"I  used  to  wonder,"  a  concerned  Friend  said,  "whether  it 
really  was  worth  while  to  keep  up  our  Friends'  schools.  But 
now  I  feel  sure  that  it  is.  Since  the  war  I  see  that  they  are 
needed  to  teach  true  patriotism  and  internationalism,  and  I 
have  no  doubts  about  it  now." 

The  far-reaching  and  uniting  work  of  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  has  been  greatly  blessed,  and  so  have  the 
labors  of  our  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting's  Peace  Committee. 


But  this  is  a  plea  for  us  as  individuals,  or  in  local  organiza- 
tions, to  seek  to  reach  and  draw  near  to  others  than  Friends 
who  have  learned  that  war,  stripped  of  its  glamour,  is  disap- 
pointing in  its  results,  and  fails  in  bringing  to  pass  the  good 
which  its  advocates  promise  for  it,  and  who  are  therefore 
willing  to  hear  the  arguments  to  which  a  year  ago  they  would 
not  have  listened. 

Frances  Tatum  Rhoads. 


A  New  Life  of  Dr.  John  Fothergill. 

The  Quakerism  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  not  that  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  as  typical  of  what  is 
best  in  our  Society.  In  fact  many  of  us  have  been  inclined 
rather  to  "slur  it  over,"  and  to  dismiss  it  and  its  placidity 
with  brief  thought  and  comment.  What  of  the  latter  has 
been  accorded  has  usually  been  far  from  complimentary, 
especially  when  the  speaker  has  been  one  to  whom  great 
activity  is  the  characteristic  that  makes  the  impelling  appeal. 
How  frequently  we  mistake  change  and  novelty  for  progress! 
May  we  not  by  the  same  token  mistake  steadfastness  for 
retrogression? 

It  is  delightful,  therefore,  to  have  the  attention  centered 
for  a  time  on  the  best  that  eighteenth  century  Quakerism 
betokens,  by  a  perusal  of  a  book,  delayed  by  the  war,  but 
whose  publication  has  been  anticipated  for  long  by  the  many 
who  knew  of  the  prospect.  Dr.  R.  Hingston  Fox  in  present- 
ing to  us  this  new  life  of  Dr.  John  Fothergill*  has  produced  a 
work  of  the  very  greatest  interest.  As  its  full  title  indicates, 
it  is  more  than  a  simple  biography,  for  there  are  sketches  of 
numerous  Friends  as  well  as  of  a  number  of  Dr.  Fothergill's 
other  associates,  which  woven  together  with  a  good  deal  of 
skill  give  an  excellent  picture  of  the  times,  principally  in 
England,  though  not  a  little  may  be  gathered  respecting  what 
was  transpiring  in  America — particularly  Philadelphia — as 
well. 

The  biography  of  a  doctor  by  a  doctor  necessarily  contains 
much  that  may  not  appeal  strongly  to  the  layman.  Perhaps 
some  readers  may  find  a  bit  cloying  the  nearly  quarter  of 
the  book  devoted  to  medical  topics.  Their  treatment  was 
necessary,  however,  to  give  the  true  picture  of  the  man 
whose  public  repute  as  a  physician  "during  the  latter 
years  of  his  practice  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  North  American  Colonies 
and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  was  probably  greater  than  that 
of  any  London  physician."  Many  crossed  the  ocean  to  con- 
sult him  and  his  postal  address  for  long  was  merely  "Dr. 
Fothergill,  London."  His  original  biographer,  Dr.  Lettsom, 
another  well-known  Friend,  "hazards  the  assertion  that 
Fothergill  principally  contributed  to  bring  about  the  revolu- 
tion [in  devising  prescriptions]  which  replaced  multifarious 
and  discordant  compounds  by  such  as  were  elegant  and  com- 
patible." In  the  days  whilst  the  pharmacopeias,  still  included 
as  standard  remedies,  marvellous  concoctions  sometimes  in- 
cluding 50  or  60  ingredients,  among  them  dried  vipers,  crabs' 
claws  and  the  like,  Dr.  Fothergill,  as  his  practice  extended 
relied  more  and  more  on  simpler  remedies,  largely  of  vegetable 
origin,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  methods  imitated 
by  other  leading  medical  practitioners  of  his  day. 

Instrumental  in  the  founding  of  medical  societies  in  London, 
an  author  of  many  medical  papers,  giving  results  of  his  own 
investigations  and  observations,  one  can  but  wonder  at  what 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  at  his  profession,  without  allowing 
any  time  for  his  other  multifarious  interests.  At  thirty-six 
years  of  age  he  had  established  one  of  the  largest  physician's 
practices  in  London.  This  he  continued  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  a  day  of  incessant  toil  were 
not  unusual  to  him,  frequently  there  were  more.    Yet  with 


*Dr.  John  Fothergill  and  His  Friends.  Chapters  in  Eighteenth  Century 
Life.  By  R.  Hingston  Fox,  M.  D.  Pp.  xxii,  434,  14  illustrations. 
(London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1919.) 
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all  of  these  exactions  he  always  had  time  for  those  not  able  to 
remunerate  him  pecuniarily  and  frequently  and  unostentatious- 
ly assisted  such  with  the  other  expenses  incident  to  illness. 

His  best  known  contribution  to  medical  literature  was: 
"An  Account  of  the  Sore  Throat  Attended  with  Ulcers," 
published  in  1 748.  There  had  been  repeated  scourges  of  such 
a  disease  at  about  that  time  in  England.  Our  author  considers 
them  in  their  various  forms  as  showing  the  evolution  of  a 
disease — scarlatina,  then  only  beginning  to  be  known,  but  now 
so  prevalent.  Fothergill's  paper  is  characterized  as  "a  model 
of  clinical  description"  and  his  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment soon  supplanted  all  others. 

As  a  general  practitioner  his  methods  were  direct;  there 
was  nothing  of  the  quack  about  him.  He  appears  to  have 
been  able  on  occasions  to  employ  what  is  more  modernly  de- 
nominated as  "  suggestion,"  especially  in  cases  where  nerves 
were  involved.  But  he  did  not  use  nostrums  or  play  upon  the 
credulity  of  those  to  whom  he  ministered.  To  accomplish 
the  unusual  volume  of  work  of  which  he  was  capable,  quick- 
ness in  arriving  at  decisions  was  essential.  "So  quick  indeed 
was  he  sometimes  as  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  trifling  with 
his  patients,  but  the  event  showed  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel. 
With  these  qualities  was  combined  a  disposition  of  great  kind- 
ness, so  as  to  overspread  the  peculiarity  of  his  address,  due  to 
early  Quaker  training,  with  a  certain  engaging  sweetness. 
Severe  as  his  face  was,  it  ever  wore  a  smile  for  the  sick,  a  '  hope- 
inspiring'  smile,  which  commanded  confidence  and  called 
forth  new  efforts  towards  recovery."  "His  popularity  as  a 
physician,  even  among  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  was  won 
and  kept  without  any  abatement  of  the  ways  of  the  Quaker, 
for  the  strict  garb,  singular  language,  and  untipped  hat  were 
made  acceptable  by  a  gentle  and  tactful  manner." 

With  all  the  prominent  English  physicians  of  his  day  Dr. 
Fothergill  was  on  more  or  less  friendly  terms.  More  than 
one  of  these  could  claim  him  as  his  patron.  Struggling  young 
men  were  always  welcome  guests  at  the  Fothergill  home,  and 
his  influence  over  such  was  great.  Baron  Dimsdale,  scion  of 
an  old  Quaker  family,  and  who  did  so  much  toward  the  em- 
ployment of  inoculation  for  small-pox,  was  one  of  Dr.  Fother- 
gill's intimate  associates.  It  was  at  Fothergill's  house  that 
Dimsdale  met  the  Russian  minister  to  London,  and  on  his 
advice  and  suggestion  that  the  Baron  finally  went  to  Russia, 
and  inoculated  the  Empress  Catharine  1 1  and  other  members 
of  the  royal  family  there.  During  this  Russian  experience 
Baron  Dimsdale  was  on  the  verge  of  the  discovery  of  vaccina- 
tion, but  it  escaped  him.  Dimsdale  ceased  to  be  a  member 
with  Friends  in  his  early  life. 

Probably  the  best  known  of  the  medical  associates  of  Dr. 
Fothergill  was  Dr.  John  C.  Lettsom,  a  man  some  thirty  years 
his  junior,  his  biographer,  and  also  a  prominent  Friend.  He, 
too,  was  a  philanthropist  as  well  as  a  doctor,  whose  busy  pen 
covered  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects.  These  publications 
usually  took  the  form  of  "  Hints,"  and  a  list  of  them  would 
cover  many  phases  of  reforms  then  so  badly  needed.  His 
personality  was  not  so  pleasing  as  that  of  Fothergill,  for  his 
great  popularity — in  1795  he  stated  he  had  attended  over 
82,000  patients — appears  to  have  somewhat  accentuated  an 
unfortunate  personal  vanity.  He  was  the  butt  of  some  of 
the  merry  wits  of  his  day,  and  jingles  at  his  expense  have  come 
down  to  us  in  various  forms.    Perhaps  the  best  known  is: 

"  I,  John  Lettsom 
Blisters,  bleeds  and  sweats  'em 
If  after  that  they  please  to  die 
I,  John,  lets  'em." 

Probably  some  petty  jealousies  were  at  the  root  of  such 
hits.  That  the  man  was  sincere  and  upright  does  seem  to  be 
capable  of  question.  His  scientific  interests  were  broad.  As 
a  botanist  and  as  a  mineralogist  his  attainments  were  of  no 
mean  order.    An  important  species  of  minerals  bears  his  name. 

As  a  humanist  Lettsom  had  his  share  in  molding  public 
opinion.  Much  that  he  had  to  say  sounds  very  modern. 
Take  this,  for  example,  from  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Franklin  in 


1785:  "At  this  time  there  seems  to  be  a  spirit  pervading 
Europe,  equally  novel  in  its  nature  and  effects:  princes  begin 
to  view  men  as  beings  like  unto  themselves,  and  people  to 
feel  their  own  importance,  and  that  freedom  and  independence 
are  the  true  springs  of  industry  and  happiness.  May  these 
sentiments,  which  have  sprung  from  the  American  revolution, 
continue  to  inspire  princes  and  subjects  until  at  length  that 
perfection  of  government  be  established  under  which  the  happi- 
ness of  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  are  synonymous." 

In  dealing  with  poverty  his  plea  was  for  the  removal  of  the 
causes  of  distress — a  method  which  some  of  our  social  workers 
of  the  last  couple  of  generations  appear  to  think  is  original 
with  them.  And  withal  Dr.  Lettsom  was  ready  to  apply  to 
himself  personally  the  reforms  which  he  advocated.  One  of 
his  large  interests  was  in  the  anti-slavery  agitation.  He  was 
born  in  1744  in  the  West  Indies.  After  he  had  received  his 
medical  education  in  England,  in  1767  he  returned  to  the 
island  of  Tortola  to  take  possession  of  what  remained  of  the 
family  estates  there.  This  consisted  very  largely  of  slaves, 
to  whom  he  promptly  gave  their  liberty,  leaving  himself 
practically  penniless.  Of  this  act  he  wrote  in  later  years:  "  I 
could  no  longer  withhold  from  them  the  natural  privilege  of 
freedom  which  Heaven  had  conferred  on  me.  I  never  repented 
this  sacrifice,  indeed  Heaven  has  cancelled  it  long  ago,  by 
refunding  innumerable  unmerited  blessings,  and  what  I 
estimate  still  more  gratefully,  a  heart  to  diffuse  them."  At 
this  time  many  Friends  even  were  not  opposed  to  slavery. 

A  number  of  Fothergill's  other  medical  friends  and  as- 
sociates are  more  briefly  sketched,  but  they  need  have  no 
particular  place  in  this  review. 

G.  V.,  Jr. 

Pocono  Manor,  Pa.,  Ninth  Month,  1919. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


"  THE  INVISIBLE  ADVANCE." 

A  striking  editorial  with  the  above  caption  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  is  not  unrelated  to  the  "Back-Wash  of  War." 
The  following  quotations  will  emphasize  these  relationships 
and  put  some  points  of  the  present  world-situation  in  bold 
relief.  [Eds.] 

Disappointment  that  human  nature  appears  to  be, 
after  these  war  years,  much  the  same  alloy  that  went 
into  the  furnace  instead  of  a  new  and  precious  metal, 
was  expressed  by  Raymond  Blathwayt,  lecturing  in 
San  Francisco.  Character  has  not  even  been 
scratched.  "  I  am  more  than  astonished  that  so  gen- 
eral an  opinion  should  be  expressed  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world  as  to  the  universal  upheaval 
of  the  very  foundations  of  human  character.  Blunt- 
ly speaking,  there  has  been  no  such  upheaval." 
Contemporaneously,  another  Englishman,  Alfred 
Noyes,  wrote  in  a  popular  magazine:  "  Under  the  sur- 
face there  has  been  a  change  of  tremendous  and 
terrible  import,  a  wild  intellectual  and  moral  chaos 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world." 


It  is  hard  to  see  what  ground  the  English-speaking 
world  could  have  had  for  anticipating  "a  universal 
transformation  of  human  nature"  as  a  result  of  a  war 
which  seemed  to  many  less  immediate  and  menacing 
than  the  influenza  epidemic.  The  latter  was  to  com- 
munities in  Ceylon  and  Iceland  an  experience  as  blast- 
ing as  a  battle,  yet  no  one  predicted  an  increased 
output  of  saints  on  account  of  it.  War,  disaster  and 
disease  do  not  create.  By  destruction  they  reveal 
what  was  there  before.  They  light  up  dim  places, 
stir  dormant  qualities,  accentuate  existing  brightness 
and  by  contrast  bring  the  shadows  out.  They  pass, 
and  leave  here  and  there  a  damaged  wall  of  caste, 
which  may  be  further  broken  down  or  repaired;  a 
quickened  sense  of  kinship  with  the  State  which 
may  strengthen  into  devotion  if  the  Government 
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remains  unshaken;  a  new  consciousness  of  the  satis- 
faction of  being  useful  which  may  soon  be  lost  in 
languor  and  can  be  maintained  after  the  prick  of  the 
occasion  ceases  only  by  will.  Will  is  not  made  sud- 
denly, to  match  the  great  event. 


It  would  have  been  restful  and  pleasant  for  the 
war's  survivors  to  settle  down  to  enjoy  a  well-earned 
virtue,  but  it  is  grievously  plain  that  we  have  only  the 
same  old  imperfect  instrument  to  use  in  building  up 
an  improved  future  that  we  employed  in  fashioning 
a  defective  past.  Perhaps  it  is  better  for  posterity 
that  construction  should  not  go  forward  with  novel 
and  unnatural  smoothness. 


Uninteresting  as  we  find  it,  we  are  much  the  same. 
Hunger  and  destitution  have  always  been  bringing 
"intellectual  chaos."  No  doubt  Jack  Cade  be- 
lieved England  profoundly  shaken  by  the  brief  chaos 
which  he  arranged,  and  it  did  have  its  effect — a  little 
push  forward.  The  world  has  always  possessed  a 
supply  of  people  who  sent  bombs  or  their  medieval 
substitute  to  persons  whose  misdemeanor  was  promi- 
nence. Many  times  the  world's  plunge  into  destruc- 
tion has  been  prepared,  only  to  be  followed  by  reforms 
just  sufficient  to  save  it,  a  period  of  exhaustion,  a 
period  of  new  hope,  and  then  again  the  decline  and 
threatened  doom!  Always  civilization  has  hung  on, 
even  through  years  of  coma.  There  is  no  coma  now, 
nor  the  likelihood  of  a  halt.  The  present  is  no  era  of 
despondency,  but  a  season  of  conflict  so  intense  that 
it  presages  anything  but  collapse  and  indicates  that 
character,  if  not  exalted,  is  in  no  sense  enfeebled,  for 
it  is  in  effort  that  character  is  manifest. 


A  CALL  FOR  MISSIONARY  WORKERS  IN  THE  FRIENDS' 
MISSION,  TOKIO,  JAPAN. 

The  work  of  Friends  in  Japan  has  reached  a  place  where  it 
is  well  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  look  the  field  over  carefully 
once  more  to  see  where  to  take  the  next  forward  step.  For- 
ward we  must  go,  but  how? 

First. — Gilbert  Bowles,  because  of  his  long  experience  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  situation,  should  be  able  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  developing  the  policies  of  the  Mission,  to 
the  urgent  peace  work  in  which  he  has  gained  so  much  influence 
and  to  his  work  in  connection  with  the  evangelistic  centres. 
In  order  that  he  may  be  free  to  do  this  a  competent  business 
secretary  is  needed  as  soon  as  possible,  as  Herbert  Nicholson, 
who  has  been  Secretary  for  the  past  four  years,  feels  called  to 
do  evangelistic  work  in  the  country  and  should  be  devoting 
his  whole  time  to  language  study  in  preparation  for  that  ser- 
vice. 

Second. — The  experience  of  many  Mission  Boards  seems  to 
show  that  the  foreign  missionary  does  his  best  work  in  training 
native  leaders  and  evangelists  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  their 
own  people.  Fundamental  changes  are  taking  place  in  Japan 
which  make  necessary  greater  emphasis  on  community  work 
and  the  application  of  Christianity  to  Social  problems.  Friends 
have  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  many  of  the  Japanese 
leaders  who  are  keenly  alive  to  these  needs,  and  the  way  is 
now  open  for  us  to  take  up  the  definite  work  of  training  Chris- 
tian workers.  Fvangelistic  effort  which  has  extended  into 
many  new  centres  can  be  conserved  and  developed  along 
Friendly  lines  only  if  socially  and  biblically  trained  spiritual 
leaders  come  into  the  newly  organized  groups,  living  with 
them  and  inspiring  them  to  action  and  self-development. 

This  need  is  felt  so  strongly  by  our  workers  in  Japan  that 
Gilbert  Bowles  recently  sent  the  following  urgent  appeal  for 
a  man  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work  among  students  in 
Tokio.  For  this  appeal  we  urge  the  prayerful  consideration 
of  our  young  Friends. 

"The  call  for  a  missionary,  either  married  or  with  plans 


for  a  home  within  the  next  few  years,  is  so  urgent  that  it  seems 
to  us  to  be  irresistible,  knowing  as  we  do  the  great  need  and 
the  unlimited  opportunity  for  service  for  and  with  the  college 
and  university  students  of  Tokio.  The  following  reasons 
why  this  work  should  appeal  to  some  of  the  young  Friends 
make  us  feel  that  we  must  keep  the  subject  before  our  friends 
at  home  until  the  need  be  met: — 

There  are  two  great  private  universities  in  Tokio  which 
are  definitely  influencing  the  whole  future  of  Japan:  Waseda 
University,  founded  by  Marquis  Okuma,  which  specializes  in 
literature.  To  work  for  the  students  of  this  university  the 
Baptist  Mission  has  set  aside  Dr.  H.  B.  Benninghoff,  who  in 
addition  to  Bible  Classes  in  the  Christian  dormitory  and 
various  other  lines  of  personal  and  group  work  gives  lectures 
in  the  university.  Concerning  this  experiment  the  following 
has  been  written :  The  success  of  the  whole  plan  can  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  the  rooms  of  the  hostel  (a  distinctly  missionary 
institution)  are  full  and  the  University  has  asked  the  Mission 
to  construct  two  other  hostels  to  be  conducted  along  similar 
lines.  It  has  demonstrated  that  a  foreign  mission  can  co- 
operate with  a  university  in  the  solution  of  its  social  and  moral 
problems.' 

The  other  leading  university  in  Tokio  is  Keio  University, 
founded  more  than  half  a  century  ago  by  Yukchi  Fukuzawa, 
said  fifteen  years  ago  to  be  the  'intellectual  father  of  half 
Japan.'  This  university  specializes  in  economics.  Its  gradu- 
ates easily  fill  the  highest  positions  in  the  business  and  in- 
dustrial life  of  Japan.  Many  alumni  are  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

At  the  very  door  of  this  institution  is  placed  the  Friends' 
Mission,  with  every  opportunity  of  access  and  influence  which 
the  Baptist  Mission  has  at  Waseda  University.  The  entrance 
has  been  made  and  the  foundation  work  laid.  What  we  need 
is  one  missionary  to  give  full  time  to  this  work,  for  which  it  is 
widely  recognised  that  Friends  are  in  a  special  way  responsible. 

Japanese  co-workers  are  also  needed  for  this  work.  Some 
young  men  are  already  developing.  But  a  young  man  from 
America  is  needed  to  work  with  them.  Such  a  man  easily 
gains  access  where  it  is  difficult  for  a  Japanese  to  enter  until 
the  way  is  opened  for  him. 

Japan  is  passing  through  greater  and  more  fundamental 
changes  in  her  educational,  social,  economic  and  political 
ideals  than  she  has  witnessed  since  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
period  of  reconstruction.  In  no  place  in  Japan  can  a  man 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  influence  the  course  of  these 
changes  than  in  connection  with  the  students  of  Keio  Uni- 
versity. 

But  is  not  the  day  of  the  missionary  in  Japan  a  thing  of 
the  past?  Not  to  the  one  who  knows  the  sore  needs  of  Japan 
at  this  crisis  in  her  national  and  international  life.  Not  in 
the  mind  of  the  representatives  of  the  Protestant  Missions  of 
Japan,  for  at  the  recent  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Conference  of 
Federated  Missions  there  was  heard  continuously  the  cry  of 
urgent  need  and  there  was  launched  a  great  forward  move- 
ment, quiet  and  purposeful,  for  all  lines  of  educational,  evan- 
gelistic and  social  work.  Not  in  the  mind  of  the  Japanese 
representative  of  the  Federated  Churches  of  Japan  who 
recently  told  the  assembled  missionaries  that  they  had  before 
them  a  great  task,  mentioning  specifically  the  missionary's 
qualification  and  opportunity  for  battling  with  the  deeply 
entrenched  non-Christian  religions  of  the  Empire. 

I  have  been  deeply  moved  by  the  reports  of  the  plans  for 
the  continuation  of  Friends'  Reconstruction  Work  beyond  the 
period  of  the  war.  Go  on  with  these  great  and  urgent  tasks 
and  kindle  anew  the  fires  of  sacrificial  service  which  burned 
during  the  days  of  war. 

Watching  this  movement  from  the  foreign  mission  field,  I 
can  bear  witness  that  it  gives  new  courage  to  the  Friends 
everywhere,  and  to  others  who  see  hope  in  this  continued 
endeavor  to  interpret  Christianity  and  patriotism  in  such 
terms.  My  one  plea  is  that  young  Friends  who  thus  give 
themselves  to  world  service  may  continually  remember  that 
on  the  mission  fields  where  Friends  are  at  work  there  are 
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continually  calls  for  volunteers  for  work  of  a  similar  kind. 
To  speak  of  Japan,  because  I  know  it  better,  I  believe  that  the 
investment  of  life  here  as  a  Christian  is  a  real  service  of  con- 
struction and  reconstruction,  and  that  it  will  count  definitely 
in  the  prevention  of  conditions  which  the  European  nations 
now  face. 

Some  years  ago  the  Student  Volunteers  of  Japan  cabled  to 
the  Nashville  Volunteer  Convention,  'Japan  leading  the 
Orient,  but  whither?'  This  can  be  said  to-day.  The  answer 
depends  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the  forces  now  contend- 
ing for  mastery.  To  be  associated  with  those  Japanese  who 
are  sincerely  working  with  the  best  elements  of  the  life  of 
other  nations  for  a  better  world,  and  especially  to  have  the 
privilege  of  helping  to  mould  the  lives  of  the  future  leaders 
of  Japan,  is  to  feel  that  of  all  urgent  and  worth-while  tasks, 
there  is  nothing  more  compelling,  for  those  to  whom  the  call 
of  Christ  has  come.  Where  is  the  young  Friend  to  whom  this 
call  comes  now? 

I  should  make  it  clear  that  this  call  is  for  a  young  man  who 
believes  not  only  in  general  moral  and  social  reconstruction, 
but  also  in  winning  individuals  to  personal  allegiance  to  Christ. 
Without  this  work  there  is  no  abiding  foundation  for  moral 
reconstruction  in  Japan." 

For  further  information,  please  apply  to  Ellen  W.  Long- 
streth,  Chairman  of  Candidates  Committee,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


AN  OUTPOST  OF  GOOD-WILL  IN  THE  ORIENT. 

WILLIAM  W.  CADBURY. 

Only  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  two  rough  wooden 
buildings  were  erected  on  a  tract  of  bamboo  forest,  two  miles 
east  of  Canton.  When  the  Canton  Christian  College  moved 
to  this  new  home  in  1904  there  were  six  American  teachers 
and  three  Chinese  on  the  staff,  with  only  thirty-seven  students. 

Since  those  early  days  the  growth  of  this  missionary  out- 
post has  been  truly  remarkable.  Year  by  year  gifts  from 
Chinese  and  American  friends  have  made  it  possible  to  add 
one  by  one  permanent  buildings  of  brick  and  reinforced  con- 
crete. The  buildings  must  be  of  the  most  substantial  char- 
acter, in  order  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  white  ants  and 
Summer  typhoons.  The  first  of  these  permanent  buildings  to 
be  erected  was  a  large  recitation  hall,  then  a  dormitory  and 
so  on  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  twenty-six  completed 
brick  and  concrete  buildings  on  the  campus.  Eight  of  these 
are  dormitories,  one  a  recitation  hall,  one  an  administrative 
building,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall,  and  an  infirmary,  besides  several 
residences.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  at  the  present 
writing  six  buildings  under  construction,  four  residences  and 
two  dormitories.  The  plans  are  already  drawn  for  a  new 
library,  a  science  laboratory,  a  building  for  the  agricultural 
department,  a  college  dormitory  and  additional  residences, 
to  be  built  as  soon  as  the  money  is  at  hand.  For  no  sooner 
is  a  new  building  ready  for  occupation  than  the  growing  in- 
stitution is  again  crowded  for  accommodation. 

As  buildings  are  added  more  land  is  being  bought.  The 
original  thirteen  acres  have  spread  to  a  tract  of  more  than  1 30. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  rapid  expansion  signified 
great  prosperity.  This  is  far  from  the  fact,  however,  for  the 
College  has  only  gained  the  money  for  buildings  and  land  with 
the  utmost  effort.  And  many  essentials  in  equipment  are 
still  wanting. 

At  first  the  institution  consisted  of  a  High  School  only. 
Later  a  grammar  school  and  primary  department  were  added, 
and  more  recently  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  been 
established,  resulting  a  year  ago  in  the  granting  of  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  three  graduates.  Since  the  institu- 
tion is  incorporated  under  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  these  degrees  are  granted  by  that  in- 
stitution, thus  making  our  graduates  rank  with  graduates  of 
Columbia,  Cornell  and  other  colleges  of  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  successful  departments  is  the  Agricultural. 
Numerous  studies  in  farming  are  carried  out  there  and  stu- 


dents are  taught  the  modern  principles  of  scientific  Agri- 
culture.   A  model  dairy  is  also  conducted. 

Some  ninety  students  have  gone  to  the  United  States  to 
complete  their  education,  and  many  are  now  occupied  as 
useful  business  men,  teachers  and  leaders  of  thought  in  their 
native  land.  The  student  body  has  grown  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  from  37  to  606,  while  the  faculty  now  number  30  foreign 
and  60  Chinese. 

The  loyalty  of  our  boys  and  girls  was  well  shown  in  the  last 
few  weeks.  When  the  students  all  over  China  were  deserting 
their  schools  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Anti-Japanese  move- 
ment, the  students  of  the  Canton  Christian  College  decided 
to  continue  at  school  as  usual.  On  two  occasions  within  the 
last  four  years,  when  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  College  to 
meet  its  annual  budget,  the  students  organized  and  went  out 
to  their  home  villages  and  to  the  city  of  Canton  to  solicit 
subscriptions.  On  one  of  these  occasions  they  raised  $22,000 
and  on  the  other  |28,ooo,  Hongkong  currency,  which  greatly 
assisted  the  College  in  meeting  its  obligations  during  these 
difficult  times. 

While  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  to  give  a  highly  ef- 
ficient education  to  fit  its  students  for  leadership  in  their  own 
country,  it  is  none  the  less  the  purpose  to  present  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  in  such  a  form  as  to  appeal  to  the  young 
minds. 

The  great  proportion  of  students  who  are  admitted  come 
from  non-Christian  homes,  but  few  leave  the  College  without 
being  profoundly  influenced  by  the  Christian  lives  and  teach- 
ings of  their  fellow  students  and  teachers.  In  19 18,  over  100 
boys  and  girls  offered  themselves  to  Christ  and  this  last  Spring 
over  60  took  the  stand,  despite  much  opposition  from  their 
families  at  home.  No  one  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  can 
realize  the  sacrifice  that  this  meant  to  many  of  these  young 
men  and  women. 

The  Christian  College  is  committed  definitely  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Christian  religion,  but  only  along  broad  lines  and 
is  in  no  sense  bound  by  denominational  barriers.  Among  its 
staff  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  Baptist 
and  Episcopal  Churches.  Friends  are  well  represented.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  four  of  the  regular  members  of  the  staff  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  they  together  with 
their  families  made  a  total  of  fifteen  Friends  on  the  Campus. 

One  of  the  secretaries  in  the  New  York  office  is  also  a  Friend. 
During  the  last  two  years  we  found  that  some  members  of 
the  staff  differed  with  us  in  their  attitude  toward  the  European 
War.  Others,  however,  have  accepted  the  Friends'  attitude 
toward  war. 

The  Christian  College  is  seeking  to  create  a  feeling  of  good 
will  and  friendship  with  the  Chinese  of  Canton.  Americans 
in  China  are  not  bent  on  the  exploitation  of  the  land  and  its 
resources,  but  their  desire  is  to  see  the  people  develop  along 
the  best  lines  of  American  civilization  and  to  this  end  we 
gladly  give  our  effort. 

Our  reward  has  come  in  the  lives  of  young  men  and  women 
of  first-class  education  and  high  purpose  to  serve  their  coun- 
try.   They  look  upon  America  as  their  best  friend. 

This  we  believe  is  the  way  to  sow  seeds  of  peace  and  to 
prevent  that  jealousy  and  fear  that  inevitably  lead  to  war. 

Canton  Christian  College. 


The  Life  of  Trust. — What  a  vast  portion  of  our  lives  is 
spent  in  anxious  and  useless  forebodings  concerning  the  future, 
either  our  own  or  that  of  our  dear  ones!  Present  joys,  present 
blessings  slip  by  and  we  miss  half  their  sweet  flavor,  and  all 
for  want  of  faith  in  Him  who  provides  for  the  tiniest  insect  in 
the  sunbeam.  Oh,  when  shall  we  learn  the  sweet  trust  in 
God  our  little  children  teach  us  every  day  by  their  confiding 
faith  in  us?  We  who  are  so  mutable,  so  faulty,  so  irritable, 
so  unjust,  and  He  who  is  so  watchful,  so  pitiful,  so  loving,  so 
forgiving!  Why  can  not  we,  slipping  our  hand  into  His  each 
day,  walk  trustingly  over  that  day's  appointed  path,  thorny 
or  flowery,  crooked  or  straight,  knowing  that  evening  will  bring 
us  sleep,  peace  and  home? — Phillips  Brooks. 
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PRODUCTION  A  MORAL  ISSUE. 

[Note— The  following  is  put  into  our  hands  by  our  friend, 
J.  Passmore  Elkinton.  We  have  once  before  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  Babson  letters.  They  represent  a  most  in- 
telligent and  telling  effort  to  put  morality  and  religion  into 
production  and  trade. — Eds.] 

It  is  very  wrong  to  attempt  to  blame  the  merchants  and 
storekeepers  for  the  increased  cost  of  living.  It  is  doubly 
wrong: — first,  because  it  is  unfair  to  these  people,  and  second, 
because  the  publicity  connected  therewith  directs  the  people's 
attention  away  from  the  real  cause  and  the  real  cure.  It 
likewise  is  wrong  to  blame  high  prices  onto  high  wages,  or 
vice  versa.  Both  are  relative  and  always  will  be.  When  ex- 
pressed in  dollars  neither  prices  nor  wages  mean  anything. 
It  does  us  no  good  to  get  f  io  a  day  and  work  only  6  hours  a 
day  if  this  means  that  bread  will  be  f  i  a  loaf.  A  discussion 
of  either  wages  or  prices  alone  is  like  arguing  which  existed 
first,  a  hen  or  an  egg!  We  have  fooled  ourselves  long  enough 
by  putting  our  thumb  on  the  thermometer  bulb.  It  is  time 
that  we  went  down  cellar  and  put  some  coal  in  the  furnace. 
The  increased  cost  of  living  can  be  reduced  only  by  increasing 
production  or  decreasing  consumption,  or  by  both.  When  pro- 
duction exceeds  consumption,  the  cost  of  living  declines;  but  when 
consumption  exceeds  production,  the  cost  of  living  increases. 

Usually,  the  cost  of  living  is  reduced  through  the  latter 
method, — namely,  by  reducing  consumption.  This  comes 
about  by  prices  getting  so  high  that  people  curtail  their  buying 
to  a  point  which  makes  prices  decline.  When  prices  begin  to 
decline  they  fall  further  than  is  needed,  because  people  get 
panic  stricken  and  refuse  to  buy  on  a  falling  market,  even  for 
their  legitimate  needs.  Hence,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  equal  and  opposite  reaction,  prices  on  a  declining  market 
fall  as  far  below  their  normal,  as  they  rise  above  their  normal 
during  boom  times.  This  is  why  the  cost  of  living  declines 
during  a  business  depression  even  though  production  falls  off 
and  unemployment  is  common. 

The  ideal  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  is  by  increasing  pro- 
duction! Reductions  in  the  cost  of  living  which  come  through 
reductions  in  consumption  are  only  temporary.  As  soon  as 
business  picks  up  and  people  again  become  employed,  the 
cost  of  living  again  begins  to  climb  and  we  are  worse  off  than 
before.  This  explains  why  all  the  commissions  and  other 
attempts  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  during  the  past  decades 
have  failed.  The  high  cost  of  living  is  a  necessary  reaction  to 
the  grasping  attitude  which  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  us  take  toward 
life.    We  are  taught  to  get  all  we  can  and  give  as  little  as  we  can. 

As  long  as  only  comparatively  few  families  had  this  grasp- 
ing nature,  things  went  on  very  well.  In  our  fathers'  days 
enough  people  had  the  right  point  of  view  toward  life  to  keep 
the  rest  fed,  housed  and  clothed  on  a  decent  basis.  We  are 
like  a  party  in  a  rowboat.  As  long  as  all  row,  we  get  along 
finely.  One,  even,  may  loaf  and  still  we  make  progress. 
Now,  however,  almost  everyone  is  slacking  on  his  oars,  and 
the  boat  is  stopping.  We  can  get  on  with  a  few  robbers.  The 
country  will  stand  a  certain  amount  of  burglary  and  still 
prosper;  but  when  all  turn  burglars,  production  falls  off  and 
prices  shoot  up.  That  is  what  we  are  up  against  now.  Hence, 
I  say,  the  cost  of  living  can  be  reduced  only  by  a  nation-wide 
revival  which  will  change  men's  hearts! 

The  cost  of  living  is  more  of  a  religious  question  than  an 
economic  one.  Its  solution  awaits  a  religious  revival  rather 
than  the  passage  of  more  legislation  or  the  adoption  of  a  new 
industrial  order  such  as  the  Socialists,  the  Bolshevists,  or  the 
I.  W.  W.'s  demand.  Until  the  hearts  of  men  are  changed, 
we  should  be  no  better  off  under  Socialism  than  at  present; 
with  the  hearts  of  men  right,  we  can  get  on  well  under  any 
system.  Hence.  I  again  say,  we  should  quit  fooling  with  the 
thermometer  either  by  changing  the  scale  or  by  putting  our 
thumb  on  the  bulb.  We  should  go  down  cellar  and  put  more 
fuel  on  the  furnace.  This  means  go  out  into  the  forests  and 
cut  more  wood,  mine  more  coal  and  produce  more  of  everything. 

How  can  we  increase  production?    First,  let  me  say  there 


can  be  no  such  thing  as  too  much  production,  or  over-produc- 
tion, provided  all  is  properly  distributed  and  labor  is  properly 
proportioned  among  the  different  industries.  There  could  be 
an  over-production  of  pepper,  or  even  of  sugar;  but  it  will  be 
many,  many  years  before  there  could  be  an  over-production 
of  foodstuffs  in  general;  while  I  cannot  imagine  a  time  when 
there  could  be  an  over-production  of  good  homes  and  com- 
forts. We  need  not  fear  over-production.  What  we  must  fear 
is  that  too  many  people  will  loaf  on  their  own  jobs,  and  con- 
sequently will  not  be  able  to  buy  their  share  of  good  things. 
In  other  words,  the  problem  is  to  get  everybody  to  producing 
something  useful!  We  can't  do  this  by  merely  stating  economic 
facts.    We  must  make  it  a  moral  issue! 

The  abolition  of  slavery  was  never  accomplished  by  an 
argument  of  economics,  but  when  the  majority  of  people  were 
made  to  feel  that  slavery  was  wrong  it  was  abolished.  When 
the  majority  of  people  were  made  to  feel  that  drinking  was 
wrong  and  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  a  saloon,  we  got  pro- 
hibition. In  the  same  way,  when  the  people  are  educated  to 
regard  with  contempt  the  non-producer  or  the  man  who  curtails 
his  production,  we  shall  strike  at  the  tap  root  of  the  high  cost  of 
living! 

Roger  W.  Babson. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


A  Letter  to  Boys— Surely  other  boys  beside  those  to 
whom  it  was  written  will  enjoy  reading  Edith  C.  Moon's 
letter  dated,  "Grand  Pre,  Seventh  Month  15,  1919."  She 
begins  by  describing  the  house  "in  which  I  am  staying  for 
three  days,"  It  is  an  old  German  bath-house  with  six  small 
rooms  on  each  floor,  but  "one  corner  of  the  second  floor  and 
roof  are  gone,"  and  the  three  rooms  which  can  be  used  "just 
flood  with  water  whenever  it  rains." 

"  But  you  can  never  guess,"  she  goes  on,  "where  the  house 
is  located.  It  is  right  alongside  of  what  was  the  railroad 
station.  But  there  are  no  trains  running  now,  so  we  eat  our 
meals  right  out  on  the  station  platform.  If  you  were  here 
you  could  play  with  all  the  switches.  There  is  nothing  but 
dirt  left  in  the  poor  old  wrecked  station.  All  about  the  freight- 
yard  there  are  piles  and  piles  of  supplies  left  by  the  American 
army,  nails  and  picks  and  shovels — just  everything  .  .  . 
This  is  a  very  sad  village  to  be  in,  it  is  so  very  badly  destroyed 
and  almost  all  of  the  real  destruction  took  place  not  more  than 
a  year  ago.  It  is  just  a  year  to-morrow  since  the  American 
army  commenced  to  drive  through  this  part  of  the  lines. 
Before  that  the  Germans  had  been  here,  and  many  of  the 
people  lived  on  in  their  own  homes  with  the  Germans  quartered 
in  their  families  until  the  guns  of  the  Americans  made  them 
all  leave.  Now  there  are  about  300  of  the  1200  people  back, 
living  in  one  or  two  rooms  of  a  house,  which  was  possibly  their 
old  home.  The  walls  are  all  shattered  and  bulging.  1  should 
not  think  it  very  safe.  The  plaster  is  off  in  great  patches, 
and  there  is  no  glass  left  in  the  windows,  the  concussion  was 
so  dreadful.  Now  the  homes  have  one  pane  of  glass  to  a  room, 
and  the  rest  is  oiled  cloth  or  paper,  thin  and  allowing  some 
light  to  go  through.  Generally  the  back  or  the  roof  of  a 
house  is  entirely  gone,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  we 
are  to  do  to  make  the  people  comfortable  when  the  rains  begin. 

"The  school-house  has  been  built,  and  about  fifty  children 
are  already  going  to  school;  jolly,  happy  youngsters — so  I 
have  thought  possibly  you  would  like  to  have  me  buy  some 
interesting  books  for  the  boys  of  this  village,  then  the  next 
time  I  come  back  here,  I'll  tell  you  how  much  they  enjoy  the 
stories.  Do  you  know  that  the  French  children  do  not  usually 
have  more  than  a  month's  vacation  in  Summer?    .    .  . 

"This  is  cherry  time  in  France,  and  I  have  never  had  such 
a  delightful  time  eating  cherries.  The  Government  has 
planted  fruit  or  shade  trees  along  the  roadways  in  many 
places,  and  when  the  fruit  trees  are  bearing  the  people  living 
in  the  district  rent  one  or  more  trees  for  the  season,  and  pick 
the  fruit.    This  year  so  few  people  are  back  that  many  of  the 
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trees  are  simply  crying  out  to  be  picked.  So  when  we  come 
to  a  tree  away  from  everywhere  we  sometimes  stop  and  have 
a  delicious  feast.  And  I  am  learning  how  to  eat  goose- 
berries here  as  we  eat  strawberries.  I  can  see  you  pucker  up 
your  faces!  The  other  day  I  thought  of  you  as  I  saw  three 
boys,  just  about  as  old  as  you,  playing  with  a  platform  car 
on  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  near  Grange.  All  this  country  is 
covered  with  tracks  of  what  used  to  be  munition  roads,  and 
now  they  make  a  very  easy  way  to  go  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, sitting  on  a  car,  and  pushing  along  with  a  stick,  and 
when  you  come  to  a  hill  you  just  coast  down.    .    .  . 

"The  'Fourteenth  of  July'  is  the  same  to  the  French  as 
our '  Fourth  of  July.'  It  just  seemed  too  bad  that  the  children 
were  not  going  to  have  any  special  fun  for  the  day,  when  it 
was  the  first  time  in  four  years  they  had  been  together."  .  .  . 
She  then  describes  the  visits  to  the  Mayor  of  the  village,  and 
to  the  schoolmaster,  to  arrange  for  the  "party,"  and  how 
"the  most  prominent  man  in  the  country  about  here"  was 
invited.  Then  a  boy  of  about  ten  was  sent  all  about  the  town 
to  invite  the  children  to  come  to  the  new  school-house  at 
two  o'clock.  E.  M.  continues:  "You  would  think  it  a  queer 
school  building,  as  it  is  just  a  long,  low,  unpainted  barrack, 
divided  into  two  rooms,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  (you 
remember  that  I  told  you  the  boys  and  girls  do  not  go  to  school 
together  here).  We  must  have  had  seventy-five  at  this 
party,  and  they  did  have  such  a  good  time.  It  was  a  great 
success.  We  made  pin-wheels  for  the  little  ones,  and  played 
all  sorts  of  singing  games,  and  the  boys  had  potato  races  and 
obstacle  races.  Finally  we  finished  off  with  foot-ball  and  a 
tug-of-war.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  boys  played  a  mild 
form  of  base-ball,  and  were  just  clamoring  to  have  a  ball  at 
school.  Can  you  imagine  a  school  of  boys  without  any  ball? 
It  seems  that  one  of  the  boys  had  a  ball  which  an  American 
soldier  had  given  him,  and  one  day  it  went  over  into  the 
school-master's  yard,  and  he  wouldn't  let  them  have  it  any 
more.  Fortunately  we  have  a  lot  of  balls  now,  so  the  boys 
are  to  have  one. 

"And  now  I  just  want  to  tell  you  how  very  happy  you  have 
made  me  in  helping  me  help  the  children  over  here.*  I  do 
so  hope  some  day  you  can  see  these  villages,  and  this  part  of 
the  world,  and  I'll  tell  you  about  it  before  you  come." 

Your  Aunt  E. 


WESTTOWN  WELFARE  CAMPAIGN. 

Incidentally  this  is,  at  the  moment,  a  campaign  for  1250,000. 
Behind  these  desired  dollars,  however,  there  is  a  deep-rooted 
concern  for  the  best  welfare  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  School. 
Under  the  general  caption  above,  it  is  proposed  to  include 
matter,  from  week  to  week,  having  a  bearing  upon  the  re- 
lation of  dollars  to  welfare  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
School.  The  contributions  in  the  first  instance  will  be  from 
individuals,  but  later  a  special  publicity  committee  may  speak 
authoritatively  for  the  cause. — [Eds.] 

(Continued  from  page  124.) 


"  Pros  and  Cons." 

It  is  understood  there  is  in  preparation  for  the  soliciting, 
committees  a  clear  review  of  the  field  of  the  forthcoming 
campaign  in  which  "pros  and  cons"  are  weighed  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a  catechism.  A  paper  of  this  kind  was  one  of 
the  very  acceptable  features  of  the  canvass  for  the  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund.  It  will  not  be  regarded  as  trespassing  on 
that  field  to  submit  some  observations  upon  one  or  two  of  the 
difficulties  that  trouble  some  of  the  genuine  friends  of  West- 
town. 

For  years  past — at  least  for  a  decade,  a  note  of  warning 
has  been  sounded,  now  in  Yearly  Meeting,  now  in  more 
private  conclave,  lest  those  responsible  for  the  management 

*The  "help"  came  in  the  form  of  money  earned  by  these  boys  and 
their  friends  by  selling  ice  cream  one  afternoon,  at  a  Natural  History 
Society  Meeting,  near  their  homes. 


of  the  School  shall  let  the  material  interests  dominate  and 
drown  the  intellectual  and  spiritual.  This  is  no  assumed 
danger.  Its  reality  is  often  under  consideration  by  staff  and 
committee  and  they  must  be  given  a  measure  of  credit  for 
sounding  the  warning  and  for  keeping  it  before  Friends. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  half-million  dollar  plant  puts 
those  responsible  for  it  under  incessant  obligations  not  merely 
of  maintenance  but  of  improvement.  Processes  of  plant  up- 
keep change  very  rapidly.  Some  methods  in  use  when  the 
new  building  was  erected,  would  be  grossly  extravagant  now. 
They  must  be  superseded  in  the  interests  of  economy.  The 
Carnegie  Commission  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  de- 
mands of  school  plants  in  normal  up-keep.  They  declare 
four  to  eight  per  cent,  to  be  required  to  prevent  large  out- 
lay after  a  period  of  years.  Thus  it  ought  to  be  quite  clear 
that  expenditure  can  not  be  limited  to  a  line  that  will  be  ex- 
clusively intellectual  and  spiritual.  If  the  dominating  idea 
is  in  the  direction  of  the  higher  interests  there  can  be  no 
better  guarantee  of  best  welfare. 

It  is  needless  also  to  minimize  the  fact  that  Westtown  is 
already  from  several  standpoints  well  endowed.  It  has  very 
recently  received  a  large  estate  (something  like  1400,000 
eventually)  to  be  devoted  to  agricultural  education.  It  seems 
a  surprise  in  some  quarters  that  this  sum  does  not  provide  for 
present  and  future  needs.  An  attempt  was  made  at  the 
Alumni  meeting  in  Sixth  Month  to  show  how  this  bequest 
should  be  an  illuminating  exhibit  of  the  actual  needs  of  the 
School.  If  one  subject  (or  field  of  subjects)  requires  such  an 
endowment,  it  should  be  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the 
requirements  of  the  six  groups  of  subjects  demanded  of  good 
schools.  The  Bacon  bequest  is  hardly  a  year  old,  but  it  is 
most  clear  to  those  who  have  studied  the  case  with  care  that 
the  closest  economy  will  be  necessary  not  to  have  the  depart- 
ment a  charge  in  some  degree  upon  the  general  resources  of 
the  School.  The  intelligence  of  a  good  woman  therefore  in 
making  what  seems  such  liberal  provision  for  one  department, 
should  prove  a  sufficient  defense  against  any  faint  suspicion 
of  extravagance  in  proposing  a  $250,000  fund  to  supplement 
undoubted  needs  in  teachers'  salaries  and  in  some  readjust- 
ment of  living  conditions.  A  school  has  not  a  right  to  main- 
tain a  housing  environment  that  is  plainly  conducive  to  ill- 
health  or  defective  discipline. 

J.  H.  B. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  P.  BROWN. 
2nd,  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  IN  GERMANY. 

1  must  tell  you  of  my  doings  since  entering  Germany.  We 
left  Paris  on  a  special  train  composed  of  three  sleeping  cars 
and  fourteen  freight  cars,  carrying  our  automobiles  and  equip- 
ment right  with  us.  We  have  five  Dodge  and  two  Mercedes 
touring  cars  and  two  trucks. 

We  passed  through  the  Somme,  then  through  Belgium  and 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Cologne.  When  we  reached  Berlin  we 
got  to  work  at  once  unloading  the  automobiles.  We  drove 
the  cars  through  Berlin  in  a  convoy  to  a  garage  on  the  out- 
skirts and  caused  somewhat  of  a  sensation. 

I  am  driving  a  Mercedes  eighty  horse  power  touring  car 
that  can  go  about  seventy-five  miles  an  hour.  Whenever  we 
stop  a  huge  crowd  gathers  to  look  us  over.  A  great  many 
more  people  talk  English  to  us  here  than  in  France.  Provi- 
sions are  very  expensive;  ham  is  five  dollars  a  pound  and  eggs 
are  forty  cents  apiece. 

One  day  we  were  on  "Unter  den  Linden"  when  the  few 
companies  of  Germans  who  have  been  able  to  get  back  from 
German  East  Africa  marched  along.  The  streets  were  lined 
with  people  and  as  the  troops  passed  the  crowds  surged  for- 
ward, throwing  flowers  and  wreaths  to  the  soldiers.  Part  of 
our  duty  is  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  Russians  in  the 
German  prison  camps.  The  prisoners  seem  very  ignorant,  but 
are  delighted  to  see  us  and  crowd  around  the  truck  while  we 
unload  socks,  shoes,  underclothes,  &c.  We  also  supply  them 
plain  nourishing  food. 
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Last  week  I  drove  a  car  down  to  Magdeburg,  a  city  about 
ninety-five  miles  southwest  of  Berlin.  En  route  we  passed 
through  Brandenburg  and  Potsdam.  The  latter  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  1  have  ever  been  in  and  the  Kaiser's 
palace  and  gardens  there  are  superior  to  those  at  Versailles. 
1  have  also  been  to  Nurnberg,  which  is  a  beautiful  old  city  in 
Bavaria.  The  streets  are  winding  and  you  pass  through 
many  arches  and  gateways  with  watch  towers  on  each  side 

The  old  "Schloss"  is  a  huge  fortress  surrounded  by  high 
walls  and  a  deep  moat.  The  roads  here  in  general  are  better 
than  in  France  or  America.  You  often  drive  for  miles  with- 
out seeing  a  house,  as  Germany  is  not  a  farming  country. 
There  is  but  little  traffic  on  the  roads  because  automobiles 
are  mostly  without  tires.  Yesterday  I  drove  Colonel  Taylor, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Commission,  ninety-four  miles 
in  three  hours  and  a  quarter. 

I  expect  you  have  read  of  the  strike  in  Berlin  that  caused 
serious  trouble.  A  general  strike  of  everybody  that  worked 
with  the  hands  was  called  and  mechanics,  street  car  and  sub- 
way men  and  many  others  responded  .The  strikers,  many  of 
them  former  soldiers  and  sailors,  took  possession  of  the  police 
headquarters  in  Alexander  Platz.  The  soldiers  who  were 
faithful  to  the  government  rushed  artillery,  armored  cars, 
machine  guns,  infantry  and  even  a  couple  of  tanks  to  that 
section  of  the  city,  completely  surrounding  and  segregating 
the  trouble.  Alexander  Platz  is  only  about  eight  blocks 
from  the  Palast  Hotel,  where  we  have  been  living  and  for 
several  days,  the  rifle,  machine  gun  and  artillery  fire  made 
quite  a  disturbance.  The  aeroplanes  flew  over  the  house-tops, 
firing  machine  guns  down  into  the  streets.  At  times  their 
bullets  pattered  against  our  hotel.  Reports,  reasonably 
authentic,  say  that  one  thousand  were  killed  and  twice  as  many 
wounded.    The  morgues  could  not  care  for  the  dead. 

Recently  I  drove  Colonel  Ryan,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the 
Berlin  Commission,  and  Captain  Valdose,  a  Filipino  physician, 
over  into  Austria.  Captain  Valdose  is  a  very  interesting 
man.  He  speaks  English,  French,  German,  Italian  and 
Spanish.  His  grandfather  was  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Philippines. 

We  left  Berlin  about  5.30  p.  m.  in  the  Mercedes.  After 
covering  about  sixty  miles  we  had  a  puncture.  As  it  was  dark 
and  raining  a  peasant  let  us  come  into  his  hut  and  I  changed 
the  tire  there.  About  six  miles  further  on  we  reached  a  small 
town,  where  we  found  a  hotel  and  spent  the  night.  We  left 
there  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  and  reached  Dresden 
at  ten  o'clock.  After  an  early  lunch  in  Dresden,  we  pulled 
out  about  noon  and  at  1.30  p.  m.  crossed  the  Austrian  border. 
From  there  on  I  had  to  drive  to  the  left  instead  of  the 
right. 

At  one  place  in  Bohemia  we  passed  through  a  town  gay 
with  some  kind  of  a  celebration.  Many  of  the  peasants  were 
on  horseback  in  many  colored  uniforms  and  the  place  was 
decorated  with  American,  French  and  English  flags.  The 
country  was  very  beautiful  with  hills,  green  fields  and  little 
"dorfs"  or  villages  scattered  around.  We  reached  Prague 
about  4.30  p.  m.  and  found  a  comfortable  hotel.  I  can  now 
understand  what  is  meant  by  a  Bohemian  life. 

There  seemed  to  be  people  there  from  every  nation  in  the 
world.  I  saw  French,  English,  Americans,  Russians,  Aus- 
trians  and  of  course,  the  native  Czecko-Slovaks.  In  Prague, 
I  ordered  lunch  and  dinner  in  German,  breakfast  in  French, 
and  talked  English  to  the  man  at  the  garage.  While  there  1 
walked  down  to  the  river  and  from  the  bridge  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  state  buildings  up  on  the  hills  around  the  city.  We 
returned  to  Germany  the  following  day. 

1  have  also  had  a  very  interesting  journey  with  Colonel 
Taylor  and  Captain  Anderson  across  the  border  into  Denmark. 
We  left  Berlin  one  day  at  noon  and  traveled  by  motor  to 
Warnemunde,  a  Summer  resort  town  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  reaching  there  by  evening.  The  season  had  not  yet 
opened,  but  it  was  very  nice  once  more  to  walk  along  the 
seashore  on  real  sand.  There  were  many  fishing  boats  out 
on  the  water;  some  of  them  with  red  sails  and  a  fleet  tacking 


out  to  sea  is  a  beautiful  sight.  We  remained  at  Warnemunde 
for  the  night  and  the  next  day  at  1.30  p.  m.  we  boarded  a  little 
steamer  for  a  two-hour  ride  across  an  arm  of  the  Baltic  to 
Denmark.  The  trip  reminded  me  of  the  voyage  from  St. 
John,  Nova  Scotia,  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy  on  the  little 
steamer  Prince  Rupert.  An  express  train  met  the  boat  and 
carried  us  to  Copenhagen. 

Denmark,  as  you  know,  is  a  very  small  country,  with  about 
two  millions  and  three-quarters  inhabitants;  seven  hundred 
thousand  of  these  live  in  Copenhagen.  The  country  is  very 
flat,  the  soil  seems  very  fertile  and  the  people  appear  pros- 
perous. Copenhagen  is  called  the  "Paris  of  the  North"  and 
certainly  deserves  the  name.  Its  people  seem  to  live  more 
comfortably  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world.  Many 
things  are  American.  One  sees  American  automobiles,  candies, 
shirts,  tires,  shoes,  etc.,  and  Americans  themselves  are  more 
than  welcome. 

The  next  day  we  returned  to  Berlin.  Yesterday,  I  drove 
a  crowd  down  to  a  Russian  prison  camp  at  Frankfurt-on-the 
Oder,  fifty-five  miles  from  Berlin.  It  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting camps  in  Germany.  The  camp  is  very  clean  and 
the  prisoners  are  of  an  unusually  high  type.  We  had  a  moving 
picture  man  with  us  and  so  they  put  on  some  stunts.  A 
Russian  orchestra  of  two  guitars,  a  cornet,  a  violin  and  some 
Russian  instrument  that  1  cannot  name  played  and  one  of  • 
the  prisoners  danced  the  native  dances  for  us.  The  prisoners 
then  gave  an  exhibition  of  tight  rope  walking  and  attempted 
a  boxing  match,  which  was  exceedingly  funny,  because  they 
did  not  know  a  thing  about  it. 

They  are  an  amusing  lot.  In  one  of  the  camps  they  said 
they  did  not  want  any  flour  in  their  soup,  so  the  American 
in  charge  stopped  the  issue.  In  about  a  week  one  of  the 
prisoners  came  to  the  American  and  presented  a  bill  for  the 
flour  they  had  not  used  in  their  soup  and  wanted  the  money 
to  distribute  among  themselves.  At  another  time  a  prominent 
man  visited  one  of  these  prison  camps  and  wanted  to  see  the 
Russians  dance.  The  prisoners'  committee  called  the  men 
together  and  asked  them  whether  any  of  them  would  dance. 
They  voted  on  it  and  decided  that  as  the  Americans  had  recent- 
ly reduced  their  hard  tack  ration  they  would  not  favor  them 
by  dancing.    They  are  a  good  deal  like  a  bunch  of  school-boys. 

We  also  went  south  not  long  ago  about  seventy-five  miles 
into  Saxony  to  a  small  colony  of  people  called  Wens.  They 
came  from  Poland  hundreds  of  years  ago  and  settled  here  in 
what  was  very  swampy  ground.  They  built  canals  through 
the  country  and  use  them  in  the  place  of  roads.  They  talk 
a  mixture  of  Polish  and  German  and  still  dress  in  their  old 
native  costumes. 

We  hired  a  sort  of  narrow  barge,  and  propelling  it  by  a 
pole  from  the  stern  went  for  several  miles  along  the  canals, 
which  are  marked  with  sign  posts  just  like  roads  would  be. 
It  was  very  interesting. 

I  have  also  been  down  along  the  Austrian  and  Bohemian 
border,  which  is  really  a  chain  of  mountains.  We  went  up 
through  these  and  the  scenery  was  very  beautiful.  They  are 
a  rolling  and  wooded  range,  not  craggy  like  the  Alps,  although 
we  could  see  several  peaks  capped  with  snow.  We  also  went 
north  through  Saxony  where  the  country  is  very  beautiful, 
with  much  mountain  scenery  and  beautiful  views  of  the  Elbe 
River.  In  the  rural  districts  the  peasants  wear  their  old- 
fashioned  fancy  costumes  and  speak  a  dialect.  On  this  trip 
we  saw  two  storks  in  a  field;  they  were  the  first  we  have  seen, 
but  were  too  far  away  to  be  photographed. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  signing  or  rejection  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  by  the  Germans  we  received  orders  to  be  ready  to 
leave  Berlin  at  an  hour's  notice.  If  the  Germans  signed,  we 
would  remain  in  Germany  and  finish  our  work.  If  they  re- 
fused to  sign,  we  were  to  leave  immediately  for  the  occupied 
zone  with  all  of  our  automobiles  and  supplies.  It  is  a  three 
days'  trip  by  motor  car  to  the  zone  and  as  I  was  to  drive  the 
Colonel  I  worked  early  and  late  on  my  car  getting  it  into  the 
best  possible  shape.  As  the  Peace  Treaty  was  finally  signed 
by  Germany  we  are  to  remain  here  until  our  work  is  done. 
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Service  Notes. 

The  Mission's  agricultural  machines  are  gradually  being 
disposed  of.  Three  tractors  have  been  presented  to  com- 
munes in  the  Ham  district.  Our  reaping  machines  are  busy 
in  several  localities. 

Delays  on  the  railways  have  recently  hindered  the  building 
program.  All  the  houses  of  our  manufacture  have  been  dis- 
tributed and  we  are  depending  on  the  Ministry  of  Liberated 
Regions  for  houses  of  French  and  Swiss  manufacture.  At 
Esnes  the  returning  people  are  living  in  dugouts.  Building 
was  begun  there  Eighth  Month  1 8th  by  men  from  the  Avecourt 
equipe. 

To  enable  our  large  stock  of  clothes  and  other  material  to 
be  disposed  of,  we  have  opened  a  shop  at  Verdun. 

An  electric  lighting  set  was  lent  to  the  hospital  at  Verdun 
to  enable  them  to  use  the  X-ray  apparatus  which  was  given 
a  short  time  ago. 

The  American  Committee  has  appointed  Wilmer  J.  Young, 
to  succeed  Charles  J.  Rhoads  as  chief  American  Representative 
and  chief  of  the  Friends'  Bureau  of  the  A.  R.  C.  The  other 
two  American  Representatives  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
French  Field  Committee  were  Vincent  D.  Nicholson  and  J. 
Hallowell  Parker. 

The  Unit  sent  to  Poland  by  English  Friends  began  work 
about  the  middle  of  Eighth  Month  at  Zawiercie.  Dr.  Goodall 
is  the  Medical  Head  of  the  expedition.  The  work  of  disin- 
fecting and  debusing  is  proceeding  rapidly.  The  Unit  was 
warmly  welcomed  at  a  public  meeting  by  the  town  authorities. 

A  Committee  to  consider  the  possibility  and  present  plans 
for  Relief  Work  in  Germany  has  been  appointed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  Service  Committee.  It  consists  of  Rufus 
M.  Jones,  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Edward  Evans,  L.  Hollings- 
worth  Wood,  Hannah  C.  Hull,  Henry  T.  Brown  and  Wilbur 
K.  Thomas. 


Boxes  Received  at  Store-room,  Ninth  Month  13,  1919. 
Twenty-seven  in  all;  nine  from  Mennonites. 

Our  Work  in  Germany. 
(A  Letter  to  the  Office.) 

I  have  just  come  back  from  two  weeks  in  Germany  where 
1  saw  a  great  deal  of  Carolena  Wood  and  her  work,  and  I 
return  convinced  that  she  is  doing  and  doing  well,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  services  ever  undertaken  by  the  Society  of 
Friends.  When  she  went,  1  felt  that  a  more  practical,  business 
trained  person  would  be  the  more  fitting  messenger,  but  I 
now  feel  that  her  deep  concern  and  her  intensely  and  genuinely 
loving  spirit  singled  her  out  as  the  one  person  to  meet  such  a 
peculiarly  delicate  and  difficult  service. 

The  physical  need  in  Germany  is  very  serious  indeed,  and 
will  be  much  more  so  next  Winter.  You  will  hear  of  tuber- 
culosis and  rickets,  of  horrible  diseases  due  to  the  under- 
nourishment, of  children  too  weak  to  go  to  school,  from  other 
reports.  But  this  need,  I  truly  believe,  is  less  than  the  spiritual 
need.  Germany  is  sick — physically,  mentally,  morally,  sick  ; 
she  is  spiritually  broken.  I  never  in  my  life  met  such  utter, 
blank,  desperate  pessimism  as  we  found  in  dozens  of  Germans. 
They  feel  themselves  friendless  in  the  world;  they  have  lost 
confidence  in  themselves  and  have  no  one  else  to  turn  to. 

The  opportunity  and  value  of  such  an  apostleship  as  that 
undertaken  by  Carolena  Wood  and  by  the  four  English  Friends 
— Joan  Fry,  Marion  Fox,  Thompson  Eliott  and  Max  Bellows, 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  is  astonishing  now  in  what 
varied  circles  you  meet  people  who  have  heard  of  them.  They 


have  not  been  much  in  the  newspapers,  but  they  have  made 
a  profound  impression  wherever  they  have  gone,  and  a  beauti- 
ful, profound  kind  of  an  impression  which  other  Americans 
and  Englishmen  could  hardly  make.  I  think  they  really 
made  the  Quaker  message  understood.  We  attended  with 
them  a  sort  of  German  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  meeting 
at  Wetzlar.  Only  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  were  to  have 
been  there,  but  fifty  or  sixty  heard  of  it  and  streamed  in — a 
most  varied  lot  of  people,  including  a  sweet-faced  old  Catholic 
lady,  Countess  Bernstorff,  an  aunt  of  the  former  ambassador; 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Rotten,  who  did  so  much  for  English  prisoners 
in  Germany  during  the  war;  a  couple  of  young  Communist 
students  just  out  of  prison  in  Munich;  a  brilliant  young  scholar 
who  had  spent  nine  months  with  English  Friends  at  Wood- 
brooke  Settlement  before  being  interned  in  England  during 
the  war  and  was  determined  to  establish  "  Woodbrookes"  in 
Germany;  and  others,  young  and  old,  less  sure  of  themselves, 
who  were  searching  for  a  way  out  of  the  present  terrible  de- 
pression. The  old  material  glory  is  gone,  and  the  finer  spirits 
of  the  new  Germany  are  seeking  eagerly  for  a  new  light. 

In  Berlin,  I  attended  another  meeting  of  a  small  committee 
who  are  planning  to  circulate  in  Germany,  documents  about 
German  crimes  during  the  war.  They  are  beginning  with  the 
statement  of  the  French  Savants  of  Lille,  many  of  whose 
accusations  they  have  proved  by  documents  which  they 
secured  from  the  German  War  Ministry.  They  want  to  make 
Germans  understand  as  far  as  possible,  the  reasons  for  the 
feeling  in  Entente  countries.  They  are  trying  to  find  in  Ger- 
man official  records  the  unvarnished  truth,  however  horrible — 
and  they  are  rather  hoping  that  some  of  us  on  our  side  may 
dig  out  the  facts  about  the  hunger  blockade,  the  treatment  of 
German  prisoners,  the  Baralong  affair,  etc.  Among  those 
present  were  a  number  of  moving  spirits  of  the  "  Bund  Neuses 
Vaterland,"  which  was  suppressed  during  the  war;  Maximilian 
Harden;  some  of  the  socialists  of  both  wings;  Dr.  Erik  Schles- 
inger,  the  nerve  specialist,  etc.  Several  of  them  spoke  of  the 
message  of  the  English  Friends  and  felt  that  it  opened  up  a 
new  hope  of  co-operating  in  the  building  of  an  international 
world.  Others  feared  that  it  was  impossible  for  Germans  to 
hope  to  have  any  relations  with  those  in  the  Entente  countries 
for  years  to  come.  The  people  are  sore,  wounded,  beaten; 
they  expect  an  "enemy"  to  begin  by  kicking  and  insulting 
them  and  are  astonished  if  you  approach  them  in  a  different 
spirit.  It  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  Friends  and  the 
Friendly  spirit;  to  see  the  response  of  people  who  still  have 
something  of  the  old  national  pride,  to  the  approach  of  a 
person  like  Carolena  Wood  is  really  marvellous.  It  brings 
out  what  it  is  so  hard  to  bring  out  after  five  years  of  war. 

Carolena  Wood  feels  that  we  have  in  Germany  to-day,  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  a  "Quaker  Embassy"  that  we  may 
ever  have.  We  have  cabled  for  five  workers  with  a  "speaking 
knowledge  of  German,  real  concern,  good  digestion  and  a 
calm  judgment."  Of  all  these,  perhaps  the  "real  concern"  is 
the  most  important.  People  with  Carolena  Wood's  spirit  can 
be  useful  whatever  other  hands  can  or  cannot  do.  People 
who  are  merely  hand-workmen  are  not  necessary  in  a  country 
which  has  thousands  of  unemployed.  "Speaking  knowledge" 
is  also  most  important.  None  need  fear  starvation,  although 
they  will  miss  butter,  sugar  and  meat,  and  a  few  Americans 
will  like  the  German  bread,  but  Germany  is  not  yet  a  Commun- 
istic country  and  with  money  it  is  possible  to  buy  anything. 
At  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  Germany  is  the  cheapest 
place  in  Europe  for  Americans  to  live  in.  A  dollar  to-day  is 
worth  seventeen-and-a-half  marks,  compared  to  four  before 
the  war. 

Of  the  formation  of  the  committee  to  distribute  our  milk, 
chocolate  and  fats  to  the  German  children,  Carolena  Wood  has 
written  you.  The  committee  is  excellent  and  I  think  really 
understands  the  spirit  behind  our  gifts.  While  it  is  clearly 
better  that  they  do  the  main  work  of  distribution  through  their 
own  channels,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  we  should  have 
workers  in  constant  touch  with  them,  at  least  one  working 
steadily  in  their  central  office.    People  of  the  right  sort — with 
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a  "real  concern" — can  find  plenty  to  do.  The  all-important 
thing  is  to  send  people  who  will  be  true  missionaries  of  the 
Friendly  spirit.    Their  opportunity  is  unlimited. 

Lewis  S.  Gannett. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  was  in  conference  at  Highland, 
N.  Y.,  from  Ninth  Month  11th  to  14th.  We  quote  from  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  Norman  M.  Thomas,  Secretary: — 

"The  Fellowship  Conference  discussed  such  topics  as  'Intervention 
in  Mexico,'  'Toward  International  and  Racial  Co-operation,'  'Toward 
Industrial  Democracy  and  Education  in  the  New  World.'  Among  the 
speakers  were  Jane  Addams,  Sydney  Strong,  of  Seattle,  Judah  L.  Magnes, 
Richard  W.  Hogue,  Baltimore,  A.  J.  Muste,  of  the  Amalgamated  Textile 
Workers,  and  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  of  Workers'  Defense  Union  and 
Rufus  Jones,  of  Haverford  College. 

"The  Fellowship  as  its  name  indicates  is  not  an  organization  for  the 
passage  of  resolutions,  but  an  association  of  those  who  seek  together  to 
rebuild  social  life  upon  the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus.  It  is,  of  course, 
opposed  to  war  and  to  military  conscription  and  this  opposition  was 
emphasized  at  the  meetings  of  the  Conference. 

"Mexico. — The  General  Conference  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion in  session  at  Highland,  New  York,  desires  to  record  its  emphatic 
protest  against  the  campaign  of  misrepresentation  and  hate  conducted 
by  selfish  interests  in  the  effort  to  secure  intervention  in  Mexico.  In- 
tervention means  war.  From  such  war  may  come  perhaps  temporary 
gain  to  certain  financiers  and  property  holders.  It  will  cost  the  United 
States  not  only  the  friendship  of  Latin  America  and  the  respect  of  honest 
men  everywhere,  but  also  her  own  national  honor,  the  waste  of  her 
wealth  and  the  lives  of  thousands  of  her  sons. 

"We  hold  that  it  is  our  obvious  national  duty  to  extend  friendship 
and  good-will  to  the  Mexicans  who  are  striving,  with  no  small  degree  of 
success  to  establish  orderly  democratic  government  after  the  confusion 
of  revolution  provoked  by  the  autocratic  regime  of  Diaz  under  which  the 
peons  were  exploited  by  Mexican  and  foreign  concession  holders.  No 
sound  internationalism  can  tolerate  the  right  of  a  strong  nation  to  wage 
war  for  the  protection  of  the  private  rights  of  its  citizens  who  go  to  a 
weaker  nation  in  search  of  material  gain. 

"War  has  proved  no  cure  for  the  ills  of  mankind.  The  whole  world 
cries  out  for  peace  to  bind  up  its  wounds  and  heal  its  hates.  That  peace 
can  never  be  secured  without  a  new  conception  of  friendliness  with  na- 
tions which  like  Mexico  are  struggling  to  work  out  problems  of  social 
justice. 

"Fortunately  not  only  organized  labor,  but  the  Churches,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  through  their  leaders  or  by  official  action,  are  on  record 
as  opposed  to  intervention.  The  position  of  the  Churches  in  the  matter 
is  the  only  one  consistent  with  Christian  ethics.  It  is,  we  believe,  shared 
by  all  men  and  women  of  good-will  upon  whom  we  call  to  make  effective 
not  only  their  unalterable  opposition  to  war  but  their  desire  for  genuine 
friendship  between  our  own  country  and  our  Southern  Neighbor." 


Fullerton  S.  Waldo,  of  the  Public  Ledger,  has  been  with  Dr.  Gren- 
fcll  the  past  Summer  and  has  made  an  interesting  report  to  that  paper 
of  his  observations.    We  are  glad  to  copy  the  following: 

"Doctor  Grenfcll  spoke  with  deep  feeling  of  the  services  of  Arnold 
Scattergood,  of  the  well-known  Philadelphia  family,  in  whose  memory  a 
nift  lias  been  made  toward  the  new  brick  orphanage  that  is  to  rise  at 
St.  Anthony,  Newfoundland. 

"'Scattergood  was  an  ideal  helper,'  the  doctor  told  me.  'He  worked 
here  for  the  mission  with  complete  self-effacement,  thinking  simply  and 
solely  of  how  he  could  help.    We  shall  miss  his  presence  and  his  example.'" 


Westtown  School  opened  on  the  16th,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
217 — 106  boys  and  111  girls:  the  new  boys  number  50  and  the  girls  37. 
This  is  the  largest  entering  group  for  many  years,  and  it  is  interesting 
that  the  number  of  new  boys  considerably  outnumbers  the  girls.  Of  the 
87  new  pupils,  52  are  members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 


The  Committee  of  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  to  co-operate  with 
and  encourage  Subordinate  Meetings,  appointed  in  Fifth  Month  last, 
met  at  Concord  Meeting-house,  Ninth  Month  7,  1919,  with  19  Friends 
present.    The  Appointed  Meetings  for  Worship  at  Concord,  held  during 


the  past  six  months,  were  thought  to  have  been  helpful,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  more  can  be  arranged  in  the  future,  as  way  opens. 

A  concern  for  a  Conference  at  Media  in  regard  to  the  "Queries,"  or 
other  related  matters,  was  referred  to  the  Overseers  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings  through  Charles  T.  Moore,  of  Lansdowne. 

The  future  work  of  the  Committee  was  discussed  without  final  action. 
Friends  generally  were  encouraged  to  be  more  cordial  in  inviting  neighbors 
to  First-day  meetings. 

It  is  expected  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  will  be  held 
at  Wilmington,  Tenth  Month  12,  1919. 

J.  P.  E. 


British  Columbia  and  Alberta  Quarterly  Meeting,  met  at  Victoria, 
B.C.,  the  week  end,  Eighth  Month  31st  and  Ninth  Month  1st  with  a  good 
attendance.  Calgary  Monthly  Meeting  had  their  Clerk,  Herman  H. 
Sharpies,  present  as  Representative,  all  the  Monthly  Meetings  being 
therefore  represented.  The  keynote  of  the  Meetings  both  for  Worship 
and  Discipline,  was  set  by  Ernest  F.  Gregory,  late  of  Iowa,  in  a  message 
of  "Stimulation  for  Service."  After  the  morning  Meeting  for  Worship 
on  second  day,  some  consideration  was  given  to  "The  Ideal  Meeting  for 
Worship — how  can  we  best  approach  to  it?"  The  afternoon  was  given 
over  to  a  time  of  social  intercourse  and  enjoyment  by  the  sea  at  the  Wil- 
lows Headlands,  in  beautiful  Summer  weather.  At  the  business  session 
consideration  was  given  to  presentation  of  the  following  concerns  for- 
warded by  one  Monthly  Meeting,  viz.: — "How  may  we  best  stimulate 
greater  activity  in  our  Meeting's  Religious  work,  and  interest  others 
who  would  make  acceptable  additions  to  our  membership?"  and  "Our 
Active  Membership  Roll"  in  which  counsel  was  sought  how  best  to  deal 
with  those  in  membership  within  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Meeting, 
but  who  constantly  refrain  from  attending  any  of  the  Meetings  for  Wor- 
ship. These  questions  were  felt  to  be  applicable  to  most  Friends'  Meet- 
ings, but  perhaps  particularly  so  to  Meetings  like  our  very  scattered  ones 
in  the  newer  sections  of  Canada.  They  were  ordered  to  be  sent  down 
for  consideration  to  the  Monthly  Meetings  for  earnest  consideration, 
with  a  view  to  fuller  discussion  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing in  Third  Month,  in  Vancouver.  A  desire  was  again  emphasized  that 
Friends  travelling  in  western  Canada  might,  when  possible,  even  at  the 
cost  at  times  of  a  little  personal  inconvenience,  endeavor  to  be  present 
at  our  Meetings  for  Worship  in  Calgary,  Vancouver  and  Victoria.  They 
are  assured  of  a  full  welcome,  and  their  presence  is  an  uplift  by  the  way. 
Before  adjourning  the  Meeting,  a  Minute  was  passed  viewing  with  alarm 
and  dismay  the  proposals  emanating  in  influential  quarters  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  standing  armies  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  a  strong  committee  was  appointed  to  watch  the  situation  and  to 
prepare  protests  or  statements  to  be  made  to  bodies  or  people  as  they 
might  best  see  fit. 

Edwin  Coventry. 


Oregon  Yearly  Meeting,  at  its  recent  sitting,  revealed  some  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  work  of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting,  a  minute  being 
passed  criticizing  its  Publication  Board,  its  Bible  School  Board,  and  the 
American  Friends'  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  One  of  its  Quarterly 
Meetings  proposed  withdrawal  from  the  Five  Years'  Meeting,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Quarterly  Meetings.  The  Editor  of  the 
Americayi  Friend  suggests  that  the  Meeting  is  "suffering  from  morbid 
introspection  due  to  exaggerated  egoism;"  and  urges  that  "the  only  thing 
that  will  restore  the  Meeting  to  health  is  not  less  but  greater  co-operation 
and  better  circulation  with  the  great  body  of  the  Church." — The  Frie?id 
(London). 

From  an  account  of  Yorkshire  Quarterly  Meeting  we  note  the  follow- 
ing: Ernest  E.  Taylor  emphasized  three  points  in  his  impressions  of 
Yearly  Meeting — "  (1)  our  hope  in  Christ;  (2)  the  spirit  of  youth  which 
was  manifest;  (3)  the  desire  of  Friends  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
sufferings  and  aspirations  of  people  to-day." 

"Another  speaker  stated  that  the  real  issue  to-day  can  be  summed 
up  in  the  phrase,  Christ  or  Marx.  We  have  to  show  how  Christ's  teach- 
ing works  in  practical  life.  From  many  points  of  view  the  old  challenge 
was  presented — 'dare  we  be  Christians?'" 


Died. — Eighth  Month  1,  1919,  at  his  home  at  Pioneer,  Missouri, 
Wilson  Hutchens,  sixty-six  years  of  age;  a  member  and  Elder  of  Spring 
River  Monthly  Meeting  of  Kansas. 
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Your  Vacation 
Glasses 

Let  us  make  you  an  extra 
pair.  Save  the  annoyance 
and  delay  that  results  from 
breaking  your  regular  set. 

Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  A  S.  H.  Letchworth 


POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front  ■  Price,  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES.  56  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia 

Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 

WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friend}  Specially  Solicited" 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

PURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


YOUNG  MAN! 

Get  the  saving  habit.  The  way  to  begin 
is  to  fix  things  so  that  you  must  save. 
We  can  show  you  how  to  do  that,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  to  perpetuate  your 
income — or  part  of  it — in  case  you  die 
while  you  are  saving. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  insure  against 
the  uncertainties  of  life  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  death. 
The  cost  is  low.    You  are  young  I 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


EARLHAM  COLLEGE 

Desires  to  announce  that  the  dormitories  for  both 
men  and  women  are  full,  with  an  overflow  of  about 
one  hundred. 

Students  from  twenty-six  states  and  two  foreign 
countries  have  enrolled. 

Good  accommodations  near  the  campus  may  yet  be 
secured.  Boarding  will  be  furnished  at  the  college 
dining-room. 

Supervision  of  Deans  and  assistants  will  be  extended 
to  those  rooming  off  the  campus. 

Any  students  wishing  to  enter  should  complete  their 
arrangements  as  soon  as  possible, 

Applications  for  entrance  in  the  Fall  of  1920  are 
now  being  received.    In  writing,  Address, 

PRESIDENT  DAVID  M.  EDWARDS, 

Earlham,  Indiana, 

POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  foi 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  af 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  FACTS  well  told  and  well 
printed — make  advertising  pay. 

iAsk  us  to  show  you  how  ! 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Genealogist 


Elisabeth  B.  Satterthwaite 
S2  No  Stockton  St., 
TEBHTOH.  R.  J. 


The  Committee  on  Junior  Reconstruction 
Work  is  planning  a  gathering  of  workers  and 
their  friends,  for  the  afternoon  of  Ninth  Month 
27th,  from  two  to  six  o'clock,  at  Friends'  Arch 
Street  Centre,  304  Arch  Street.  Various 
articles  will  be  on  exhibition  and  for  sale, 
made  as  vacation  work.  Some  Tunesassa 
baskets  of  different  kinds,  also  candy,  ice 
cream  and  cake.  An  outdoor  entertainment 
will  be  given,  if  weather  permits,  and  we 
hope  to  have  Lucy  Biddle  Lewis  to  speak  of 
the  needs  of  the  children  across  the  sea,  and 
what  we  can  do  to  help  them.  Come  and 
bring  any  interested  friends. 

NOTICE  YOUNG  FRIENDS! 

An  Hour  a  Week  for  Social  Service. 

Volunteer  Leaders  wanted  for  the  following 
positions  in  North  House,  Benezet  House  and 
kindred  institutions: — ■ 

Boys'  Basket  Ball,  Baseball  and  Soccer,  Boys' 
Gymnasium  Class,  Boys'  Class  in  Carpentry, 
Camp  Fire  Girls  (older  girls),  Blue  Birds  (little 
girls),  Girls'  Basket  Ball  and  Athletics,  Escort  to 
Moses  Brown's  Estate  (Seventh-days,  1.30  p.  m.), 
Poster-maker,  Story  hours  for  small  children,  for 
older  children,  for  young  women,  for  boys — 
hero  tales,  biography,  history,  adventure,  Arts 
and  Crafts,  Mothers'  Clubs — mothercraft,  house- 
keeping problems,  Lectures,  for  older  people  on 
Civics,  Socialism,  current  topics,  for  children, 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  nature-lore,  etc., 
Baby  Shows  and  Child  Welfare  Exhibits,  Cook- 
ing and  Sewing  Classes,  Debating  Club  (Boys), 
Literary  Club  (Girls),  Emergency  Service, 
Friendly  Visitor,  Teaching  English,  Tutoring. 

Note. — One  or  two  young  men  needed  to 
supervise  Play-room  at  Benezet  House,  in  the 
evenings,  7.30-9.30.    Small  salary. 

The  Social  Order  Committee  is  about  to  start 
a  new  group  of  Social  Workers.  They  are  con- 
sidering some  special  affiliation  and  supervision 
of  the  above  band  of  Volunteers  of  Young  Friends 
which  will  make  their  service  yield  the  largest 
return  in  the  collecting  of  Social  data  and  in  the 
training  for  future  and  more  fundamental  Social 
work. 

Volunteers  apply  to  the  Young  Friends'  Secre- 
tary, 20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  as  near  the  first  of 
the  month  as  possible. 

OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worship  is 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  Visitors  remem- 
ber the  address. 
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JERHOADS*S0NS 

PHILADELPHIA  12  N. THIRD  ST. 
N  EW  YORK  102  BEEKMAN  ST 
CH ICAGO  322  W.  RAN  DOLPH  ST. 
BALTI  MORE  AGENCY,  37  5.  CHARLES  ST. 

FACTORY-TANNERY,  WILMINGTON,  DEL 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Tarnall        John  A.  Stratlon 
TELEPHONES 
B«U— Sprue*  17-81    ■    ■    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N,  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 
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The  Swarthmore  Lecture,  19 19. 

In  the  Young  Friends'  issue  of  this  paper  for  Ninth  Month 
1 8th  there  appeared  a  short  but  very  appreciative  review  of 
L.  Violet  Hodgkin's  recent  contribution  to  Quaker  literature 
in  the  Swarthmore  lecture  for  the  current  year.  What  fol- 
lows in  this  is  in  no  degree  to  be  interpreted  as  an  addition 
to  that  review,  for  it  seemed  to  us  complete  in  itself;  a  careful 
reading  of  the  lecture  has  given  ample  food  for  serious  re- 
flection on  the  broad  question  which  the  very  title  suggests, 
and  so  for  a  second  time  we  call  attention  to  it. 

Were  you  to  ask  what  one  peculiarity  differentiates  Friends 
from  other  Christian  bodies,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  your 
answers  at  first  would  be  almost  as  varied  as  the  number  of 
your  circle  of  listeners  would  permit,  for  it  would  prove  to 
be  a  question  on  which  all  would  claim  to  have  an  opinion, 
and  no  two  opinions,-prior  to  consultation,  would  be  alike. 

The  last  few  years  have  brought  strikingly  into  the  fore- 
ground our  peace  principles,  or  as  some  would  express  it,  our 
testimony  against  carnal  warfare,  based  first  and  fundamental- 
ly on  the  words  and  Spirit  of  our  Divine  Master  and  the 
impress  these  made  on  His  first  followers.  Would  it  be  this 
above  all  other  peculiarities  that  would  make  us  seem  to 
others  a  people  apart  from  them?  or  would  it  be  our  reliance 
on  the  spiritual  interpretation  we  place  upon  what  others 
call  the  rites  of  the  Church,  a  reliance  so  real  and  so  complete 
on  our  part,  that  we  find  in  the  simple  spiritual  exercise  of 
these  rites  which  we  profess,  the  same  or  it  may  be  a  richer 
refreshment  of  spirit  than  others  receive  from  the  outward 
practice  of  them?  or  would  it  be  in  our  adherence  to  certain 
outward  forms  and  practices,  which  have  so  fastened  upon 
us  as  to  make  us  seem  to  others  in  no  degree  repulsive,  but 
none  the  less  "peculiar"?  or  can  it  be  a  certain  tone  of  char- 
acter, which  having  been  cultivated  for  generations,  is  now 
passed  on  from  father  to  son  and  gives  to  a  Friendly  com- 
munity a  stamp  of  its  own?  or  is  it  our  insistence  upon  the 
doctrine,  more  than  others,  that  the  Master's  call  to  each  one 
of  us  comes  as  a  very  individual  call,  that  His  Voice  sounds  a 


particular  message  to  each  of  us,  unheard  by  all  others,  and 
this  message  is  our  first  and  final  law  of  duty? 

We  could  multiply  questions  of  this  nature  many  times,  and 
possibly  every  reasonable  one  that  we  could  add  would  find 
at  least  one  person  in  our  company  who  would  regard  it  as 
the  peculiarity  which  most  differentiates  Friends  from  others. 
Possibly,  too,  our  own  judgment  in  the  question  to-day  would 
vary  from  what  it  was  yesterday  and  would  change  again  to- 
morrow, and  it  would  matter  little  if  it  did,  for  it  has  no  vital 
importance  and  is  introduced  simply  to  give  prominence  to 
what  I  want  to  advance. 

L.  Violet  Hodgkin  in  a  way  to  charm  any  thoughtful 
reader  has  as  already  stated  made  another  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  Quaker  literature  in  the  Swarthmore  Lecture,  1919.* 

The  Swarthmore  Lectureship  was  originated  twelve  years 
ago,  through  the  inspiration  of  Woodbrooke  School,  and  each 
succeeding  year  on  the  evening  prior  to  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing a  lecture  of  marked  scholarship  has  been  given,  until  the 
list  embraces  a  wide  field  of  subjects,  all  closely  associated 
with  the  standards  and  work  of  Friends.  Their  mission  is 
two-fold:  to  give  a  fresh  interpretation  to  Quaker  thought 
for  Friends  and  those  affiliated  with  them;  and,  secondly,  to 
present  to  the  public  in  a  style  that  will  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  know  little  or  nothing  about  us,  the  spirit  of  the  Quaker 
message. 

One  need  but  read  the  titles  of  these  twelve  addresses  to 
satisfy  himself  that  Friends  touch  the  wide  range  of  subjects 
that  are  included  within  the  scope  of  religious  thought  and 
practice  and  at  the  same  time  be  equally  well  convinced  that 
it  will  be  long  ere  the  subject  matter  will  be  exhausted. 

The  title  of  the  lecture  for  the  present  year  makes  an  especial 
appeal  to  a  Philadelphia  Friend — "  Silent  Worship — the  Way 
of  Wonder."  It  may  confirm  some  in  the  feeling  that,  while 
we  have  missed  blessings  which  have  come  to  others  who 
have  taken  a  different  course  in  their  practice  of  public  wor- 
ship, there  is  more  than  reasonableness  to  recommend  our 
own  simple  way.  We  are  lifted  above  the  spirit  of  criticism, 
but  are  made  confident  of  the  fact  that  silence  in  worship 
has  often  proven  the  very  antithesis  of  lifelessness  and  stagna- 
tion, that  the  practice  of  silent  waiting  in  a  Friends'  meeting, 
as  we  know  it  to-day,  had  its  prototype  in  the  gatherings  of  the 
"  Seekers,"  before  the  days  of  the  Friends,  and  that  the  same 
practice  of  silence  prevailed  in  the  early  meetings  of  Friends 
as  instanced  by  examples  without  number.  That  dating  far 
back  into  ancient  history  in  sections  of  country  far  removed 
from  one  another,  and  among  peoples  who  differed  widely  in 
almost  every  thing  else,  there  have  been  found  those  who 
practiced  silence  as  an  important  feature  of  their  private  and 
public  worship. 

That  silent  congregational  worship  is  not  a  form  into  which 
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Friends  have  drifted  is  made  a  satisfying  fact.  The  Spanish 
mystic,  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  wrote,  "The  Eternal  Father  has 
spoken  one  word  which  is  the  Son,  and  He  speaks  it  still  in 
an  Eternal  Silence;  the  soul  must  listen  to  it  in  a  like  silence." 

The  careful  reading  of  the  lecture  will  leave  no  doubt  in 
our  minds,  however,  that  silence  in  itself  can  never  constitute 
true  worship,  but  that  there  must  be  something  beyond  and 
above  mere  passivity,  that  can  bring  the  soul  of  the  worshipper 
into  that  condition  wherein  all  spiritual  service  on  its  part 
will  spring  through  a  definite  call  and  commission  of  God,  not 
by  any  human  election  or  ordination,  but  by  an  inward  call 
and  an  inward  illumination  of  His  Spirit. 

1  have  in  mind  two  nearby  hill-tops  in  my  home  county, 
each  crowned  with  a  house  of  worship;  through  the  portals 
of  one  has  passed  each  First-day  morning  for  many  generations 
a  numerous  company  from  the  country-side  around,  the  tolling 
of  the  bell  from  the  modest  steeple  announces  the  hour  for 
gathering,  their  outward  ceremonies  begin  as  they  cross  the 
threshold,  and  save  for  the  quiet  of  the  few  minutes  while 
they  kneel  in  silent  prayer,  there  is  little  that  has  not  been 
programmed;  on  the  other  hill-top,  almost  out  of  sight  among 
the  maples,  is  the  large  stone  meeting-house  of  Friends ;  here 
too  a  congregation  has  assembled  twice  a  week  for  many 
years,  but  how  lacking  are  the  worshippers  in  outward  demon- 
strations of  reverence  that  characterized  the  other  company. 
One  group,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  as  sincere  in  its  quest  as  the 
other,  and  who  will  dare  to  venture  that  one  is  more  acceptable 
in  its  devotion  at  the  Master's  throne  than  the  other?  Their 
ways  are  far  asunder,  but  their  goal  is  one.  The  simplicity 
of  the  Quaker's  plan  seems  to  stumble  his  neighbor,  while  the 
neighbor's  lavish  ceremonies  seem  to  add  little  to  the  hour's 
devotion  of  the  Friend. 

That  the  hour  of  silent  worship  has  given  to  many  the  very 
life  that  nourishes  the  soul  one  must  search  in  the  records  of 
the  people,  who  have  practised  it,  Friends  and  others,  and  his 
search  will  be  far  from  fruitless.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
spoken  word  has  been  more  blessed  than  other  means  in 
turning  men  to  the  way  of  life,  but  in  an  age  of  many  voices 
let  us  not  lose  our  faith  in  the  life  of  silence  which  from  the 
early  days  has  characterized  the  Friends'  meetings.  Isaac 
Pennington  says,  "The  ministry  of  the  Spirit  and  life  is  more 
close  and  immediate  when  without  words,  than  when  with 
words,  as  has  been  often  felt,  and  is  faithfully  testified  to  by 
many  witnesses."  The  biographer  of  Daniel  Wheeler,  in 
recording  the  remarkable  career  of  this  pioneer  missionary, 
says,  "  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  but  little,  if  any,  instrumental 
means  were  concerned  in  his  remarkable  conversion.  Whilst 
attending  the  small  and  generally  silent  meetings  at  Wood- 
house,  he  had  felt  the  truth  of  the  principles  professed  by 
Friends  and  had  yielded  to  the  conviction." 

Concerning  the  experience  of  one  more  eminent  than  he, 
we  are  told  that  Stephen  Grellet  was  invited  to  attend  a 
Friends'  meeting.  "Settling  down  into  the  solemn  silence  he 
became  engaged  in  a  secret  inward  seeking  for  the  Divine 
Presence,  in  which  his  heart  was  soon  deeply  touched  with 
a  secret  joy  that  filled  him,  because  at  last  he  had  found  the 
Lord  after  whom  his  soul  had  longed.  He  was  so  absorbed 
that  he  'was  like  one  nailed  to  his  seat;'  he  scarcely  heard 
the  ministers  when  they  spoke." 

But  even  more  satisfying  as  it  is  more  complete  is  this 
recent  testimony  to  the  value  of  "silent  waiting." 


Caroline  Stephen,  referring  to  that  period  of  her  life  when 
she  had  been  honestly  questioning  as  to  the  deep  things  of 
religion  and  had  allowed  the  hour  devoted  to  worship  to  slip 
by  with  little  attention  on  her  part  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
various  acts  she  performed  and  the  words  of  the  service  which 
she  pronounced,  has  left  this  memorable  record,  the  more 
memorable  because  it  comes  from  one  to  whom  the  stately 
forms  of  an  ancient  religion  were  bound  by  the  strong  cords 
of  family  tradition  and  association.  She  wrote:  "Lo!  on 
one  never-to-be-forgotten  morning,  I  found  myself  one  of  a 
small  company  of  silent  worshippers  in  a  Friends'  meeting, 
who  were  content  to  sit  down  together  without  words,  that 
each  one  might  feel  after  and  draw  near  to  the  Divine  Presence, 
unhindered  at  least,  if  not  helped,  by  any  human  utterance. 
.  .  .  To  sit  down  in  silence  could  at  the  least  pledge  me 
to  nothing;  it  might  open  to  me  (as  it  did  that  morning)  the 
very  gate  of  heaven  .  .  .  the  place  of  the  most  soul- 
subduing,  faith-restoring,  strengthening  and  peaceful  com- 
munion that  I  have  ever  known."  She  further  says,  after 
she  had  become  a  member  with  Friends—"  though  I  have  no 
desire  to  conceal  the  too  obvious  fact  that  we  continually  fall 
far  short  of  our  ideal,  I  yet  must  avow  my  own  conviction 
that  that  ideal  of  public  worship  is  the  purest  which  has  ever 
been  recognized,  and  also  that  it  is  practically  identical  with 
that  which  seems  to  have  been  recognized  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles." 

Welcome  the  silence  all  unbroken 
Nor  less  the  words  of  fitness  spoken. 


So  from  the  silence  multiplied 

By  these  still  forms  on  either  side, 

The  world  that  time  and  sense  have  known 

Falls  off,  and  leaves  us  God  alone. 

D.  H.  F. 


A  New  Life  of  Dr.  John  Fothergill. 

(Concluded  from  page  147.) 

In  the  scientific  world  Dr.  Fothergill  rose  to  a  place  of  pre- 
eminence. Particularly  was  this  the  case  in  botany,  of  which 
he  was  a  foremost  student.  This  fascinating  study  was  then 
just  becoming  systematized  through  the  unmatched  work  of 
the  Swede,  Linnaeus.  The  only  visit  of  the  latter  to  London 
was  before  Dr.  Fothergill  had  settled  there,  but  among  his 
friends  then  secured  was  another  Friend,  Peter  Collinson, 
wholesale  woolen  draper,  a  life-long  member  of  Society,  but 
whose  associations  both  business  and  social,  carried  him  into 
the  higher  circles  of  English  society,  and  also  beyond  seas. 
His  business  interests  in  the  American  colonies  were  large. 
Through  these  he  came  to  know  both  the  Bartrams.  Soon 
this  acquaintanceship  extended  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  with 
others  in  England  became  in  some  measure  the  patrons  also 
of  the  Bartrams.  Arrangements  were  made  for  boxes  of  seeds, 
etc.,  to  be  shipped  yearly.  Similar  plans  in  other  places  soon 
produced  a  marvelous  collection  of  growing  plants  of  all 
descriptions  from  the  most  diverse  regions.  In  1762,  Fother- 
gill bought  an  estate  at  Upton,  in  Essex,  where  he  established 
his  botanical  gardens,  which  together  with  his  greenhouses, 
were  unsurpassed  by  any  in  England.  As  an  indication  of  the 
extent  of  his  collections  there  were  over  3400  species  of  plants 
from  warm  countries  alone.  These  were  secured  by  collectors 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Among  these  was  our  own 
Humphrey  Marshall. 

In  all  Dr.  Fothergill  introduced  into  cultivation  in  England 
about  one  hundred  species  of  plants,  mostly  herbaceous,  but 
a  few  trees  and  shrubs  are  included  in  the  list.  His  house  at 
Upton  was  subsequently  much  enlarged,  and  under  the  name  of 
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Ham  House  later  became  the  home  of  Samuel  Gurney,  whose 
sister,  Elizabeth  Fry,  lived  nearby.  "  Ham  House  was  pulled 
down  in  1872,  and  its  grounds  now  constitute  West  Ham  Park, 
an  open  space  of  eighty  acres,"  surrounded  by  a  teeming 
population. 

Fossils,  minerals,  insects,  corals  and  shells  also  were  col- 
lected in  large  quantities  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  his  conchological 
collections  being  considered  the  second  best  then  in  England. 

Summing  up  the  scientific  career  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  his 
biographer  says:  "Fothergill  had  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  if  not  in  art.  He  loved  the  coral  and  the  shell,  bright 
with  the  lines  of  tropic  sunshine,  and  the  insect  perfected  in 
all  its  parts  so  that  it  may  live  its  day  of  life.  Not  less  he 
prized  the  age-long  record  of  fin  or  fern  written  in  fossil  stone. 
But  most  of  all  he  loved  the  plants  of  the  vegetable  world, 
sowing  the  seed  that  he  might  watch  the  upspringing  of  the 
young  green  shoot;  the  beauty  of  its  developed  form,  and  all 
the  glory  of  flower  and  fruit.  And  so  he  made  the  climes  of 
many  lands  to  blossom  under  his  eye;  the  forests  and  rivers 
of  the  new  world  to  yield  their  treasures  to  the  old;  and  he 
brought  into  the  gardens  of  England  the  wonderful  flowers  of 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  Such  were  the  pastimes  of  Fothergill; 
they  kept  him  at  home  with  nature  and  ministered  to  that 
singleness  of  spirit  which  was  his  crown." 

All  these  scientific  interests  led  to  some  most  interesting 
results,  among  them  the  friendship  between  Dr.  Fothergill 
and  Benjamin  Franklin.  This  came  about  originally  through 
Peter  Collinson,  who  acted  as  the  unpaid  representative  in 
London  of  the  Philadelphia  Library,  established  by  Franklin 
in  1 73 1.  In  1745,  Collinson  sent  over  to  Philadelphia  some 
descriptions  of  experiments  made  in  Germany  in  electricity, 
together  with  a  glass  tube,  and  instructions  how  to  use  it. 
Franklin  repeated  these  experiments  and  continued  with  his 
epoch-making  investigations.  Of  these  from  time  to  time 
he  wrote  to  Collinson,  who  in  turn  gave  the  letters  to  Dr. 
Fothergill,  who  at  once  appreciated  their  importance,  wrote 
a  preface  to  them  and  arranged  for  their  publication  in  1751. 
A  correspondence  naturally  sprang  up,  and  when  in  1757 
Franklin  was  sent  by  the  Colonial  authorities  of  Pennsylvania 
to  England  to  endeavor  to  settle  the  serious  disputes  then 
pending  with  the  Proprietaries,  upon  reaching  London  he 
immediately  sought  out  Fothergill,  who  arranged  for  the 
meeting  with  Thomas  Penn.  As  Franklin's  negotiations 
covered  some  three  years  the  two  men  soon  became  well 
acquainted  and  found  that  they  had  much  in  common.  Ac- 
quaintance ripened  into  a  warm  friendship  not  dissolved  till 
Fothergill's  death  in  1780. 

In  Fanklin's  subsequent  visits  to  London  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Colonies,  Fothergill  was  ever  his  adviser,  together 
with  their  mutual  friend,  David  Barclay,  grandson  of  the 
Apologist.  These  three  labored  long  and  earnestly  to  arrest 
the  breaking  of  the  storm  forced  by  the  wrongheadedness  of 
the  British  Crown  and  some  of  its  advisers.  In  vain  did  they 
jointly  draw  up,  and  through  channels  which  Fothergill  kept 
open,  submit  to  the  Cabinet  unofficially  suggestions  for  the 
healing  of  the  breach,  while  it  was  not  too  late.  But  the 
English  politicians  would  listen  to  no  reason,  the  gulf  became 
wider  and  wider  till  the  war  of  the  Revolution  became  in- 
evitable. Sorrowfully  Fothergill  observed  the  approaching 
tumult,  to  prevent  which  he  had  bent  all  his  great  energies 
and  ability  without  avail.  His  sympathies  were  entirely 
with  the  Colonies,  which  he  was  convinced  were  standing  as 
much  for  English  freedom  as  for  their  own.  In  the  crisis  he 
did  not  waver,  and  he  wrote  to  William  Logan  and  other 
Friends  expressive  of  his  concern  over  the  action  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  his  conviction  that  the  decision  of  the  Meeting 
was  wrong.  He  writes,  "  But  all  is  at  stake — life,  liberty  and 
property.  If  America  relaxes,  both  you  and  we  are  all  un- 
done. Submission  to  the  prevailing  power  must  be  your  duty. 
The  prevailing  power  is  the  general  voice  of  America."  As 
we  all  know  this  advice  did  not  find  much  response  among 
Friends  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  however  much  their  real 
attitude  has  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented. 


The  pages  of  Dr.  Fox's  book  devoted  to  these  negotiations, 
together  with  the  copies  of  the  several  proposals  for  ending 
the  controversy  without  bloodshed  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit  by  every  student  of  American  history,  and  by  every 
lover  of  freedom. 

Summing  them  up  our  author  says:  "The  negotiations  in 
which  Fothergill  bore  a  part  were  amply  vindicated  when  the 
British  ministry  offered  to  the  Americans,  three  years  later, 
much  the  same  terms  as  they  had  themselves  rejected  when 
offered  by  him  and  his  friends.  Theirs  was  a  courageous 
effort,  and  its  failure  left  an  enduring  regret  on  the  mind  of 
one  who  knew  better  than  most  men  what  was  worth  doing. 
Looking  back  across  the  waste  of  war  upon  his  work  with 
Fothergill,  Franklin  wrote  thus  to  Barclay,  '  How  much  might 
have  been  done,  and  how  much  mischief  prevented,  if  his, 
your  and  my  joint  endeavors  in  a  certain  melancholy  affair 
had  been  attended  to.' " 

These  interests  in  American  affairs  produced  practical  re- 
sults in  other  lines,  however,  even  if  the  endeavors  to  settle 
the  political  controversy  ended  in  failure.  Probably  through 
Franklin's  influence,  Dr.  Fothergill  took  a  great  interest  in 
medical  education  in  Philadelphia.  He  encouraged  the 
establishing  by  Dr.  John  Morgan  of  the  Medical  College  in 
Philadelphia — now  part  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  an  object  of  his  bounty  and 
still  cherishes  the  collection  of  large  colored  drawings  and 
casts  of  anatomical  subjects  which  he  presented  to  it.  Dr. 
Fothergill  also  raised  funds  for  the  hospital  and  himself 
donated  £250  to  it  in  1765.  He  was  also  instrumental  in 
securing  for  the  Hospital  unclaimed  interests  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Land  Co.,  which  was  formed  in  1699  to  further  certain 
land  transactions.  These  netted  the  Hospital  many  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  In  1768  he  was  named  as  one  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Hospital.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  in  1770. 

As  a  philanthropist  and  social  reformer  Dr.  Fothergill  con- 
tributed his  share  to  the  progress  of  the  times.  His  sympathies 
must  be  with  every  forward  movement.  His  private  benev- 
olences were  large  but  were  unostentatious.  The  fact  that 
too  often  perhaps  his  bounty  was  dispensed  to  subjects  who 
proved  unworthy  did  not  discourage  his  efforts.  Financially 
"he  received  a  full  reward  although  he  looked  for  none.  He 
did  not  lack  for  money,  and  he  gained  what  is  far  more,  the 
happiness  of  the  man  who  seeks  only  that  of  others.  Fother- 
gill's attitude  towards  money  shows  that  he  had  solved  for 
himself  the  problem  of  its  right  use  on  principles  that  few  at- 
tain to.  He  amassed  no  fortune,  but  he  spent  the  large  in- 
come earned  by  his  daily  labor  in  pursuit  of  his  aims — in  the 
help  of  his  fellow-men  and  the  increase  of  knowledge." 
•  A  list  of  some  of  the  causes  in  which  his  interests  were  en- 
listed will  show  the  breadth  and  versatility  of  the  man  when 
they  are  considered  in  connection  with  what  has  been  said  of 
him  already.  Among  these  were  the  anti-slavery  crusade, 
including  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  then  unpopular 
John  Woolman;  working  with  John  Howard  and  Sir  William 
Blackstone  for  prison  reform;  founding  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society,  the  recovery  of  drowned  persons,  etc.;  the  proper 
public  registration  of  births  and  deaths;  reducing  the  high 
cost  of  living  by  the  introduction  of  improved  foodstuffs;  the 
reform  of  the  London  city  government.  To  each  of  these 
causes  as  well  as  others  he  contributed  an  enlightened  ad- 
vocacy, the  expression  of  his  own  kindliness  of  nature.  Per- 
sonal fame  or  advancement  were  not  included  in  his  motives. 
His  contributions  were  those  of  a  high  minded  and  devoted 
Christian. 

As  yet  this  review  has  made  no  real  reference  to  a  cause 
and  an  interest  to  which  Dr.  Fothergill  contributed  much, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  demands  made  upon  his  time  and 
strength  by  the  manifold  activities  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made  already.  Further  and  above  all  Dr.  Fothergill 
was  a  Friend,  and  typical  of  the  best  to  which  our  Society 
may  point.  Of  Quaker  stock  from  George  Fox's  day,  the 
son  of  another  John  Fothergill,  known  far  and  near  as  a  preach- 
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er  of  power  and  devotion,  he  was  a  brother  of  the  silver- 
tongued  Samuel  Fothergill,  whose  voice,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  elder  John,  was  frequently  heard  in  America.  With  all 
his  manifold  responsibilities,  Dr.  Fothergill  could  still  find 
time  for  meeting  affairs,  and  was  a  leader  in  all  matters  in 
which  English  Friends  were  interested.  Thrice  Clerk  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  he  was  doubtless  unusually  qualified 
for  the  work  in  which  he  took  so  large  a  part,  of  codifying 
the  collections  of  the  manuscript  minutes  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  thus  producing  the  first  authoritative  Book  of 
Discipline,  which  was  not  actually  published,  however,  till 
a  couple  of  years  after  his  decease. 

This  work  did  much  toward  crystallizing  Quaker  thought, 
and  we  of  to-day  can  hardly  appreciate  how  an  organized 
Society  could  be  safely  conducted  without  some  such  standard 
of  doctrine  and  practice.  Yet  must  we  not  see  to  it  that  by 
this  process  flexibility  is  not  lost,  and  we  assume  the  position 
that  there  is  no  place  for  further  vision. 

Fothergill  was  always  interested  in  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge; to  this  end  he  encouraged  the  publication  of  many  books 
of  importance.  Among  these  were  an  edition  of  William  Penn's 
works,  and  the  splendid  Baskerville  edition  of  Barclay's 
Apology,  from  the  book-lover's  standpoint  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  in  its  typography  of  all  Friends'  standard  works. 

His  most  important  work  of  this  kind,  however,  was  act- 
ing as  patron  to  Anthony  Purver,  to  whom  he  paid  £1000  for 
the  copyright  of  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures — sometimes 
called  "The  Quaker  Bible."  It  was  printed  at  Fothergill's 
expense  in  1764  in  two  large  folio  volumes.  There  are  many 
interesting  variations  in  this  translation,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  anticipated  the  text  of  the  revisers  of  1884. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Fothergill, 
which  has  been  of  the  most  far-reaching  influence,  was  the 
founding  of  Ackworth  School,  in  which  his  was  so  large  a  part. 
Friends  had  always  been  advocates  of  the  right  sort  of  educa- 
tion. The  need  for  greater  facilities  of  this  sort  became  more 
and  more  apparent  and  it  was  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1778 
that  Fothergill  proposed  the  plan  that  was  destined  to  bear 
such  rich  fruit.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  this  movement, 
however.  All  interested  in  education  should  read  at  first 
hand  Dr.  Fox's  account  of  the  inception  and  growth  of  Ack- 
worth, the  forerunner  of  our  own  Westtown.  Prior  to  his 
death  our  good  Doctor  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
school  opened. 

Dr.  Fothergill  was  born  in  1712  and  died  in  1780.  The 
picture  of  him  painted  by  Dr.  Fox  is  vivid  and  lasting,  mel- 
lowed by  the  sympathetic  touch  both  of  Quaker  faith  and  of  a 
like  profession.  Would  that  there  were  more  Dr.  Fothergills, 
and  that  there  were  more  such  Quaker  biographies! 

May  we  in  the  language  of  the  subject  of  this  work  of  real 
merit  "awake  to  a  sense  of  the  holy  principle  of  light,  life  and 
grace — to  an  obedience  to  it,  to  a  knowledge  of  its  blessed 
effects:  this  is  the  one  thing  needful." 

Pocono  Manor,  Pa.  G.  V.  )r. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Traveling  by  rail  these  days  is  accompanied  by  a  good  many 
discomforts,  and  not  a  few  of  us  will  welcome  the  time  when 
the  roads  may  return  to  individual  control.  If  one  travels  to 
Barnesville,  Ohio,  over  the  B.  and  O.  route,  he  wishes  another 
course  had  been  taken,  though  experiences  over  the  Penn- 
sylvania system  by  other  persons  seem  almost  as  unsatis- 
factory. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  the  substantial  Stillwater 
House,  as  usual  drew  together  a  large  number  of  Friends 
from  points  as  remote  as  Alabama,  California  and  Canada. 
Hickory  Grove  Quarterly  Meeting,  Iowa,  having  been  at- 
tached to  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  there  were  very  few  in  at- 
tendance from  that  section;  there  are  now  only  four  Quarterly 
Meetings  reporting  to  the  main  body  in  Ohio.  The  Meeting 
for  Ministers  and  Elders  held  its  first  session  on  Sixth-day 
morning  the  12th  inst.    A  large  and  interesting  group  of 


substantial  Friends  were  in  attendance.  The  credentials  of 
visiting  Ministers  and  Elders,  such  as  carried  minutes  of  their 
home  meetings  with  them,  were  read,  the  presence  of  these, 
together  with  the  others,  was  acknowledged  feelingly  by  the 
meeting.  James  Henderson  presented  a  concern  which  had 
already  received  the  approval  of  his  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings  for  Religious  Labor  in  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria  and  Roumania;  full  unity  and  sympathy 
were  expressed  in  connection  with  this  important  service  for 
the  Master;  the  Minute  prepared  by  the  Monthly  Meeting  for 
him  was  read  in  the  general  meeting,  receiving  there  also 
marked  approval. 

Anyone  unacquainted  with  the  Friendly  method  of  abiding 
by  the  sense  of  the  Meeting  might  have  seen  in  the  Select 
Yearly  Meeting  a  striking  example  of  it  in  the  decision  of  a 
difficult  and  rather  delicate  matter  which  received  long  and 
earnest  consideration.  On  Sixth-day  afternoon  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  discussed  among  other  things  its  duty  concern- 
ing the  Compulsory  Military  Training  Bills  now  before  Con- 
gress. A  legislative  Committee  had  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
two  members  were  making  arrangements  to  visit  Washington 
on  the  19th  inst.  to  oppose  the  measure.  Naturally  there 
was  a  comparing  of  methods  with  Eastern  Friends  in  regard 
to  the  work  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  of  co-operating  in 
our  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  An  Ohio  State  law,  provid- 
ing for  the  display  of  the  flag  and  singing  of  a  patriotic  note 
for  school  teachers  claimed  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Meeting. 

Much  of  the  time  of  many  Friends,  when  not  in  meeting, 
was  taken  up  with  Committee  work;  a  service  which  is  not  a 
little  taxing,  particularly  to  those  of  advanced  age;  this  is 
much  more  noticeable  than  during  the  sessions  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  where  easy  access  to  the  city  makes  it  prac- 
ticable to  have  much  of  our  Committee  work  ready  in  advance. 

The  first  regular  session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  held 
Seventh-day  morning  at  10.30  o'clock. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  state  here  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  deciding  the  standard  of  time  to  be  used  at  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting,  there  being  complications  which  do  not  enter  into 
consideration  in  our  Eastern  calculation. 

The  Minutes  of  visiting  Ministers  and  Elders  belonging  to 
Yearly  Meetings  with  which  Ohio  corresponds,  were  read, 
other  visiting  Friends  were  also  given  a  warm  verbal  welcome. 

Edward  Edgerton  and  wife  were  present  from  Indiana; 
Jesse  and  Rebecca  Mekeel  from  New  York;  Solomon  and  Sibyl 
Barker  from  North  Carolina;  Louisa  Richardson,  a  Minister 
from  Canada,  accompanied  by  William  and  Sarah  Richardson, 
who  are  Elders. 

Among  those  from  Philadelphia  were  Benjamin  and  Anna 
Vail,  William  and  Caroline  Biddle,  Elwood,  Sarah  and  Myra 
Balderston,  Daniel  D.  Test,  Alfred  and  Grace  Lowry,  Eva 
Stanton,  Walter  L.  Moore  and  the  undersigned. 

Four  epistles  from  corresponding  Yearly  Meetings  were 
read:  Kansas  omitted  its  session,  last  Autumn  on  account  of 
the  influenza,  therefore  sent  no  epistle  this  year. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  draft  replies  to  these  com- 
munications, as  way  opened  to  do  so. 

Consideration  of  the  state  of  Society  as  revealed  by  the 
reading  and  answering  of  the  Queries,  brought  forth  much 
weighty  counsel.  Situated  as  most  of  the  meetings  are, 
distant  from  large  centres,  it  seems  comparatively  easy  for 
the  young  people  to  live  consistent  lives.  Answers  to  the 
Queries  indicate  this:  dress,  address,  and  mode  of  life,  as  noted 
by  visiting  in  numerous  families,  show  sincerity  and  a  natural- 
ness much  to  be  commended;  in  this  connection  it  is  not  un- 
common to  hear  of  busy  men  who,  for  instance,  stop  their 
threshing  or  packing  operation  as  a  regular  thing,  and  attend 
mid-week  meetings,  which  by  the  way  are  in  some  cases  more 
largely  attended  than  those  held  on  First-day;  their  business 
prospers  under  such  conditions,  too.  The  subject  of  the 
revision  of  the  Discipline  came  up  in  the  report  of  one  of  the 
Quarterly  Meetings;  very  few  if  any  changes  have  been  made 
in  this  since  1819,  and  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
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the  advisability  of  making  some  alterations  was  evident. 
Way  did  not  open  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider 
changes. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Compulsory  Military  Training  situation,  as  brought  out  in 
reading  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting;  young  men  as  well  as  those  older  grown, 
entered  into  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  charged  with  the  responsibility 
in  connection  with  the  primary  schools  presented  an  interest- 
ing report;  so  modest  were  they  in  asking  for  financial  assis- 
tance that  the  Yearly  Meeting  voluntarily  increased  material- 
ly the  appropriation  requested  for  this  important  work,  which 
involves  a  goodly  number  of  well-conducted  schools. 

The  Boarding  School  report  interested  those  of  all  ages; 
this  school  is  very  heartily  supported  by  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  a  peculiarly  strong  spirit  of  loyalty  is  evident  as  one  talks 
with  the  young  people;  there  are  no  large  endowment  funds, 
salaries  paid  are  very  modest,  and  a  substantial  financial 
balance  was  shown  for  the  year's  operation. 

The  Book  Committee  is  responsible  directly  to  the  General 
Yearly  Meeting  instead  of  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  as  is 
the  case  in  Philadelphia.  A  new  Committee  was  appointed 
consisting  of  sixty  members. 

No  business  session  was  held  on  Fourth-day,  a  public  Meet- 
ing for  worship  being  held  in  the  forenoon. 

The  last  business  session  occurred  on  Fifth-day  morning, 
the  1 8th  inst.,  it  was  devoted  to  reading  and  discussing  numer- 
ous reports,  and  to  the  consideration  of  the  epistles  addressed 
to  the  six  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  Ohio  corresponds. 

A  reference  so  late  in  these  notes  to  the  distinctively  Re- 
ligious Meetings,  does  not  indicate  their  lesser  importance, 
for  by  and  through  their  influence  much  of  the  spiritual  force 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  is  conserved  and  strengthened. 

Weather  conditions  on  First-day  were  almost  ideal,  which 
conditions  in  years  past  would  have  resulted  in  the  attendance 
of  great  crowds  of  people  from  far  and  near,  many  taking 
advantage  of  specially  reduced  railroad  fares;  there  has  been 
a  decrease,  of  late  years,  in  the  attendance  of  curiosity  seekers 
and  picnic  parties,  resulting  in  much  less  unsettlement  in 
the  seasons  of  worship. 

The  morning  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  Gospel  mes- 
sages flowed  freely,  but  there  was  an  abounding  of  spiritual 
power  in  the  afternoon  gathering;  there  were  short  periods 
of  impressive  silence,  when,  one  after  another,  anointed 
servants  of  our  Master  engaged  in  service  which  was  marked 
by  a  harmony  of  exercise.  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  the 
Corner-stone,  was  preached,  and  the  invitation  was  extended 
to  all  to  partake  of  salvation  through  Him. 

As  the  Meeting  neared  its  close  there  was  a  season  of  marked 
reverential  silence,  when  it  seemed  that  all  were  riveted  to 
their  seats.  It  was  a  high-water  mark  in  near  Christian  com- 
munion and  fellowship,  a  truly  melting  season.  To  miss 
attending  the  evening  collection  at  the  School,  which  is  the 
general  home  during  the  week  for  Friends,  would  be  a  distinct 
loss  to  any  who  failed  to  enjoy  the  unique  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived. 

The  early  evenings  were  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
Friends'  Reconstruction  Work,  which  has  received  very 
creditable  support  by  Ohio  Friends,  also  to  Old  Scholars' 
Aid  Association,  etc.,  but  at  eight  o'clock  these  subjects  must 
be  dropped,  for  the  audience  then  resolves  itself  into  a  Meet- 
ing for  Worship;  baptizing  seasons  they  were,  when  the  spirit 
of  the  Master  was  evident,  tending  to  the  increase  of  spiritual 
life. 

At  one  session  there  were  four  supplications,  one  succeeding 
directly  after  the  other. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  social  intercourse  which 
prevailed  in  this  large  family  at  the  school  tends  to  renew 
old  acquaintances  as  well  as  to  make  new  ones. 

Much  could  be  said  regarding  the  cordial  hospitality  shown 
to  visitors  on  all  sides,  for  Committee  work  and  home  duties 


seemed  no  hindrance  in  the  application  of  the  cementing  in- 
fluence of  this  Christian  courtesy. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  is  now  a  memory,  but  its  effect  for 
good  will  not  be  lost;  taken  as  a  whole  it  might  be  compared 
to  a  beautiful  garden.  May  its  fragrance  and  power  be  not 
so  hidden  that  the  spiritual  uplift  which  should  emanate 
therefrom  for  the  benefit  to  community  be  lost. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey. 


ADDRESS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  MEETING  TO  OUR 
FELLOW-CITIZENS  OF  THE  COLORED  RACE. 

Eighth  Month  30,  19 19. 

Dear  Friends: — 

We  salute  you  in  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord!  This 
love  expresses  itself  between  human  beings  in  brotherhood. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  a  Fatherhood  of  God  that  does  not 
imply  a  brotherhood  of  man.  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  was  drawn  toward  members  of 
your  race  in  a  feeling  of  this  brotherhood,  and  wrote  more 
than  one  epistle  to  express  this  feeling  for  himself  and  for 
his  associates.  At  a  later  date  in  Philadelphia,  but  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Anthony  Benezet  opened  his  home 
for  a  school  for  colored  people,  and  demonstrated  to  his 
wondering  fellow-citizens  the  complete  capacity  of  the  race 
for  education.  Previous  to  the  Civil  War,  during  that  sad 
conflict  and  since,  many  members  of  our  Religious  Society 
have  devoted  themselves  and  their  estates  to  your  education 
and  training  for  citizenship. 

So  our  present  interest  in  you  and  our  desire  for  your  best 
welfare  have  had  a  long  history  and  no  small  measure  of  first- 
hand experience.  The  multiplied  injustices  you  have  had  to 
endure  have  been  grievous  burdens  upon  our  hearts.  We 
wish  now,  at  a  time  of  world  crisis,  to  be  quickened  to  much 
greater  effort  on  your  behalf.  We  have  recently  constituted 
a  special  committee  to  combine  in  every  legitimate  way  with 
other  forces  for  good  to  deliver  our  country  from  the  un- 
speakable stain  of  savagery  brought  upon  it  by  lynchings. 
Four  years  of  the  most  destructive  warfare  in  human  annals, 
have  brought  us  all  face  to  face  with  the  utter  futility  of 
physical  force  to  advance  the  welfare  of  human  society. 

If  the  world  is  to  be  saved — your  world  as  well  as  ours,  it 
must  be  by  the  triumph  of  spiritual  values  over  the  despotisms 
of  fear  and  hate.  A  great  leader  of  your  race,  the  late  Fanny 
Jackson  Coppin,  was  often  saying,  publicly  and  privately, 
"  War  settles  nothing.  When  war  is  over  it  remains  for  good 
men  to  put  in  motion  processes  of  healing  and  reconstruction." 
Your  whole  history — very  particularly  the  fifty  years  of  your 
history  since  the  Civil  War,  has  been  a  wonderful  record  of 
that  method  of  reconstruction  which  had  its  highest  example 
in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Even  upon  the  cross  He  could  pray, 
"Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

As  we  plead  with  you  in  brotherly  love,  to  persist  in  this 
thoroughly  Christian  attitude,  we  hold  ourselves  ready  to 
join  you  in  every  reasonable  protest  against  injustice.  We 
do  this,  not  only  because  we  want  you  to  have  your  rights, 
but  also  because  we  want  our  beloved  country  to  realize 
that,  "  Righteousness  alone  exalts  a  nation."  We  have  our- 
selves often  known  the  sting  of  injustice,  through  our  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  history. 

In  the  late  world  struggle,  many  of  our  members  have  been 
imprisoned  and  flagrantly  punished,  in  some  cases  unto  death, 
for  conscience'  sake.  This  seems  always  to  have  been  the 
price  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  At  this  moment  of  na- 
tional peril,  therefore,  more  perhaps  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  our  history,  the  call  is  for  us  all  to  stand  together  and 
work  together,  even  in  suffering,  to  bring  to  fruition  our  hopes 
for  a  better  world. 

On  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 

George  M.  Warner,  Clerk. 
Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Secretary. 
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THE  CHURCH  SHOULD  LEAD. 

The  hope  of  the  world  is  in  the  church,  if  only  her  leaders 
will  realize  their  responsibility  and  be  willing  to  lead  and  not 
wait  to  be  led. 

The  church  should  not  look  to  the  political  leaders  of  the 
world  for  instructions.  The  church  has  the  teachings  and 
ideals  of  Jesus  as  a  guide  and  a  goal.  Here  is  a  chance  to 
make  them  an  integral  part  of  life.  Never  did  the  world 
stand  in  such  great  need  of  ideals  as  at  the  present  moment. 

We  need  a  statement  of  the  ideals  of  Christ  which  will 
carry  us  through  the  reconstruction  period.  The  world  has 
almost  been  destroyed  by  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  aggression. 
It  can  be  rebuilt  only  by  the  power  of  love  and  reconciliation. 

Let  the  leaders  of  the  church  in  this  dark  hour  proclaim 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  "if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him," 
"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them."  The  principle,  if  applied  in  our  national 
and  international  life,  would  solve  the  problems  of  the  world. 

If  the  church  would  institute  a  real  movement  for  inter- 
national justice  and  good-will,  the  labor  party  of  the  world 
would  fall  into  line.  If  the  world  is  left  to  itself,  without  the 
power  which  new  ideas  will  give  it,  I  dare  not  think  what  is 
ahead  of  us. — From  an  interview  with  Arthur  Henderson,  leader 
of  the  British  Labor  Party  by  Eva  R.  Ludgate,  as  published  in 
Zion's  Herald. 

HENRIETTA  M.  THOMAS. 

[Dr.  Henrietta  M.  Thomas  died  in  England  on  the 
fourth  of  Eighth  Month.    We  reprint  the  following 
from  The  Friend  (London)  for  the  satisfaction  of  her 
large  circle  of  friends  amongst  our  readers. — Eds.] 
The  passing  away  of  Dr.  Henrietta  M.  Thomas,  only  child 
of  the  late  Dr.  Richard  H.  Thomas,  of  Baltimore,  and  of  Anna 
Braithwaite  Thomas,  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  recalls  the 
valuable  service  she  rendered  to  many  innocent  "enemy" 
aliens  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  war.    As  an  American  citizen 
it  was  possible  for  her  to  do  what  a  Britisher  might  not,  and 
on  several  occasions  she  piloted  parties  of  women  and  girls 
returning  from  this  country  to  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
also  helped  some  British  young  people  to  return  home  from 
those  countries.    The  strain  of  the  war  no  doubt  told  heavily 
upon  her  health  and  her  illness  has  been  prolonged.  Much 
sympathy  will  be  felt  with  her  mother  and  other  immediate 
relatives  in  this  bereavement. 


I. 

A  winding  Yorkshire  dale,  with  freshly-cut  hay  sweet  to 
smell, — a  full  crop  speaking  of  health  and  prosperity  to  man 
and  beast.  .  .  .  The  body  of  an  old  dalesman  borne 
shoulder  high  from  Harbour  Gill,  to  the  garth  twixt  the  meet- 
ing-house and  the  singing  beck.  Voices  raised  in  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  a  life  of  achievement  and  of  promise.  ...  In 
the  evening,  on  a  high  bank  overlooking  the  Howgill  Fells, 
Henrietta  Thomas  joining  with  others  in  discussing  what  life 
holds, — its  daily  round,  its  surprises,  its  beauty,  its  mystery. 

II. 

An  upstairs  office,  unattractive  save  that  the  Friends  in  it 
were  full  of  love  for  men  scorned  by  the  world,  for  their  sweet- 
hearts and  mothers,  or  their  wives  and  children.  Henrietta 
Thomas,  fresh  from  errands  of  mercy  in  an  "enemy"  country, 
devoting  every  energy  of  her  being  to  the  welfare  of  these 
men  and  women.  Tired,  yet  not  complaining;  often  balked 
of  immediate  result  of  her  toil,  yet  sustained  by  hope  in  a 
triumphing  Christ. 

III. 

The  city  of  York,  in  which  John  Woolman's  tender  spirit 
was  one  with  other  spirits  in  their  experience  of  suffering.  In 
recent  months,  for  Henrietta  Thomas,  patient  waiting,  un- 
easiness and  pain.  Dark  clouds.  Then  the  full  sunshine  of 
God's  love,  clear  beyond  all  doubt,  and  the  Voice: 


"Come,  My  Father's  blessed  one,  receive  your  inheritance  of 
the  Kingdom.  .  .  .  For  when  I  was  an  hungered  you  gave 
Me  food;  when  I  was  thirsty,  you  gave  Me  drink;  when  I  was 
homeless,  you  gave  Me  welcome;  when  I  was  ill-clad,  you  clothed 
Me;  when  I  was  sick,  you  visited  Me;  when  I  was  in  prison,  you 
came  to  see  Me." 

From  a  later  number  of  The  Friend  (London),  Eighth 
Month  29th,  we  clip  this  paragraph: 

But  itwas  the  struggle  against  the  military  spirit  in  England 
which  seemed  to  tell  upon  her  most.  Her  logical  mind  grap- 
pled with  the  whole  problem  of  the  use  of  material  force,  and 
she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Christ  knew  what  He  was 
doing  when  He  chose  suffering  love  as  His  own  weapon  to 
win  the  world;  and  with  the  singleness  of  purpose  which  al- 
ways distinguished  her,  she  definitely  made  her  own  choice 
to  do  likewise,  believing  that  this  would  prove  ultimately  the 
strongest,  indeed  the  only  potent  weapon  in  the  fight  for  right. 
This  conviction  naturally  led  Henrietta  Thomas  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  Absolutist,  and  when  most  of  the  members 
of  the  Friends'  Service  Committee  were  in  prison  she  offered 
to  help  in  carrying  on  their  work.  Through  191 7,  she  and 
Edith  M.  Ellis  held  the  fort  in  Devonshire  Street,  but  this  was 
not  easy,  for  her  physical  strength  was  failing  and  the  food 
shortage  was  seriously  affecting  her  by  cutting  off  most  of  the 
articles  of  food  on  which  she  was  dependent. 

FAILURE. 

Written  by  Henrietta  M.  Thomas  in  1915,  and  read  at  her  funeral  at  Jordans, 
Eighth  Month  13,  1919. 

On  a  sudden  I  plunged  in  the  dark, 

Chose  and  acted;  and  lo,  as  I  thought,  so  it  was. 

For  beneath  was  an  ocean  of  night, 

And  above  it  was  black;  not  a  star, 

Not  a  gleam,  not  a  ray  broke  the  night! 

Then  a  voice  whispered  clear,  "Thou  hast  failed." 

But  I  answered,  "I  chose  not  the  good, 

Not  the  better,  but  Best;  and  what  comes 

Let  it  come.    I  am  more  of  a  man 

Though  I  perish,  than  had  I  attained 

Having  chosen  the  Good;  and  the  "I" 

Lives  on  still  though  this  frame  sinks  and  dies." 
"What,"- — again  came  the  voice,  "if  your  'Best' 

Were  not  good  but  in  truth  were  the  worst?" 
"Be  it  so,  since  I  strove  for  the  best 

And  still  strive.    God  is  true;  though  He  show 

Me  my  fault,  He  must  needs  take  the  will 

And  bring  out  of  failure  success. 

Let  the  universe  scoff  as  it  choose! 

I  have  trusted,  nor  will  I  repent 

Though  all  earth  cry  aloud,  'Thou  hast  failed!' 

And  the  universe  echo  the  cry. 

I  but  stand,  I  but  fall  by  God's  word; 

Let  Him  speak,  I  am  dumb.    .    .  . 

.    .    .    So  I  wait  without  fear 

And  am  still,  for  God's  judgments  are  sure." 

WESTTOWN  WELFARE  CAMPAIGN. 

$250,000  for  westtown. 
Some  Questions  Answered. 
1.    As  Westtown  has  just  come  into  possession  of  the  Bacon 
Bequest,  amounting  to  some  $325,000,  why  collect  additional 
funds  now? 
Answer: — 

The  bequest  of  Helen  R.  Bacon  is  for  specific,  not  general, 
purposes.    Her  will  directs  substantially  as  follows: 

(a)  That  the  main  object  of  the  bequest  shall  be  the 
maintenance  of  "Agricultural"  and  "Farm  Household" 
departments,  at  Westtown. 

(b)  That  one-fourth  of  the  principal  may  be  used  for 
erecting  and  remodeling  buildings  and  for  purchasing 
land,  live  stock  and  equipment  for  these  departments. 
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(c)  That  a  portion  of  the  income  may  be  used  in  making 
loans  to  assist  ex-students  in  establishing  themselves 
in  the  pursuits  of  "agriculture,  horticulture  or  garden- 
ing." 

(d)  That  under  certain  conditions,  a  part  of  the  income 
may  be  used  in  providing  for  retiring  allowances  for 
instructors  in  the  departments  mentioned  and  for 
"  executive  officers." 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  will  be: — 

(a)  That  the  Principal  of  the  Bequest  will  probably  be 
reduced  by  the  erection  of  buildings. 

(b)  That  a  large  part  of  the  Income  will  be  needed  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  buildings  and  their  equip- 
ment, and  for  the  salaries  of  additional  instructors. 

(c)  That  only  a  small  part  of  the  Income,  perhaps  $4,000 
per  year,  can  properly  be  applied  towards  defraying  the 
pre-existing  expenses  of  the  School,  by  paying  a  portion 
of  the  salaries  of  certain  teachers  and  administrative 
officers,  who  give  or  supervise  instruction  in  farming, 
home  economies  and  kindred  subjects. 

2.  What  is  Westtown's  present  Endowment? 
Answer: — 

(a)  The  School  Plant,  including  main  and  subsidiary 
buildings,  campus  and  lake. 

(b)  Working  Capital,  including  furniture,  vehicles,  sup- 
plies, insurance  policies,  etc.,  less  money  borrowed. 

(c)  The  Farm  House. 

(d)  The  Farm;  including  land,  buildings,  forests,  orchards, 
live  stock,  etc. 

(e)  The  Helen  R.  Bacon  Bequest  (restricted,  as  outlined 
above),  say  $325,000  at  present. 

(f)  Other  Permanent  Trust  Funds,  aggregating  say 
$726,249.04. 

3.  What  Funds  are  included  under  item  (/)  above? 
Answer: — 

(a)  The  General  Purpose  Funds  (including 
$50,000,  the  interest  on  which  is  payable 


to  the  donor  for  life)  $236,284.16 

(b)  The  Salary  and  "Educational  Funds". . .  232,153.76 

(c)  The  Scholarship  Funds   134,114.87 

(d)  The  Centennial  Memorial  Fund   103,800.00 

(e)  The  Teachers' Recreation  Fund   10,000.00 

(f)  Sundry  Small  Funds   9,896.25 


Total  $726,249.04 

4.    What  Income  is  produced  by  the  School's  Endowment, 
and  how  is  it  applied? 
Answer: — 


(a)  The  Farm  House,  as  well  as  the  Farm,  it  is  hoped, 
will  hereafter  produce  an  income,  but  in  any  event  the 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  these  sources  will  be  un- 
certain and  irregular. 

(b)  For  the  general  expenses  of  the  School,  including 
Salaries,  it  is  thought  that  for  the  coming  year,  there 
will  be  available,  as  income  from  Funds,  $30,000,  in- 
cluding $6,000  from  the  Bacon  Bequest. 

(c)  The  Scholarship  Funds  produce  an  income  of  about 
$6,700.  This  money,  however,  does  not  benefit  the 
School  as  a  whole.  It  is  used  to  assist  certain  pupils 
in  paying  their  bills  for  board  and  tuition,  and  there- 
fore is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  sum  of  $30,000. 

5.  What  is  the  Cost  of  Operation  per  pupil? 
Answer: — 

With  an  enrollment  of  200,  the  cost  is  about  $550  per 
capita. 

6.  From  what  source  is  this  $550  obtained? 


Answer: — 

(a)  Fees  for  Board  and  Tuition  $300 

(b)  Income  from  Funds   150 

(c)  Yearly  Meeting  Appropriation   25 

Making   $475 


Carried  forward   $475 


Brought  forward  $475 

(d)  Last  year,  contributions  for  running  expenses 
produced,  per  pupil,  about   45 

(e)  Leaving  a  deficit  per  pupil,  of   30 


Total  $550 

Items  (a)  and  (b)  are  the  only  sources  that  can  be  per- 
manently depended  upon.  These  produce  about  $450 
per  scholar. 

7.  Of  the  $550  cost  per  pupil,  how  much  represents  board  and 
how  much  tuition? 

Answer: — 

The  outlay  for  board  of  scholars,  including  upkeep  of  the 
property,  is  about  $300  per  capita;  the  remainder  of 
the  cost  of  operation  ($250  per  pupil)  representing 
salaries  and  board  of  teachers  and  care-takers. 

8.  How  many  of  the  scholars  pay  the  full  charge  of  $300  with- 
out assistance? 

Answer: — 

About  55  per  cent,  of  them.  The  others  are  assisted  by 
appropriations  from  the  Scholarship  Funds  of  the 
School,  from  Monthly  Meeting  Funds,  and  by  private 
contributions. 

9.  Why  not  increase  the  "charge"  above  $300  per  pupil? 
Answer: — 

(a)  With  the  unforeseen  vastly  increasing  prices  of  every 
kind,  former  standards  are  no  longer  safe  guides,  and 
unless  there  comes,  within  a  very  few  years,  a  marked 
reduction  in  prices,  it  would  seem  that  the  fee  will 
have  to  be  raised.  At  present,  however,  many  Friends 
oppose  an  increase. 

(b)  Scholarship  assistance,  as  above  stated,  is  already 
needed  for  45  per  cent,  of  those  attending. 

(c)  The  competition  of  public  schools  and  private  day- 
schools  would  cause  some  parents  to  hesitate  to  pay 
more  than  $300.  We  might  thus  lose  in  attendance 
more  than  we  should  gain  by  increased  fees. 

10.  Why  is  a  Larger  Endowment  required  for  Westtown? 
Answer: — 

(a)  So  long  as  the  fee  charged  is  not  much  in  excess  of 
the  cost  of  board  alone,  the  teachers'  salaries  must  be 
paid  from  other  sources. 

(b)  The  duties  of  a  teacher  in  a  boarding  school  are  more 
onerous  and  of  more  importance  to  the  life  of  the  pupil, 
than  the  duties  of  a  teacher  in  a  day-school.  Hence, 
the  necessity  of  a  greater  outlay  for  salaries  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  results. 

(c)  Liberal  additions  to  teachers'  salaries  during  recent 
years  have  been  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  cost 
of  living;  and,  in  order  to  enable  the  teachers  to  con- 
tinue living  at  a  proper  standard,  without  being  obliged 
to  divert  their  energies  from  teaching  to  solving  the 
problems  of  subsistence,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
largely  to  increase  the  salaries  this  year,  in  the  belief 
that  the  friends  and  supporters  of  Westtown  School 
would  adequately  back  up  this  action. 

1 1 .  What  would  a  Salary  Fund  of  $150,000  do? 
Answer: — ■ 

Invested  at  5  per  cent.,  it  would  produce  $7500  per  year, 
which  would  provide,  for  say  twenty  teachers,  an  aver- 
age sum  of  $375  for  each;  or,  taking  the  pupil  as  the 
unit,  it  would  purchase  $37.50  of  instruction  for  each 
of  200  pupils. 

12.  What  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  remainder  of  the  $250,000? 
Answer: — 

(a)  The  first  step  in  adopting  the  "Unit  System"  of 
dormitories,  by  remodeling  the  "stone  house"  for  the 
smaller  boys. 

(b)  Altering  certain  rooms  in  the  Boys'  Wing,  further 
to  realize  the  unit  system. 

(c)  Improving  the  heating  plant,  to  meet  long  and  per- 
sistent complaints  and  demands  of  patrons. 
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(d)  Introducing  changes  in  the  dormitory  accommoda- 
tions for  the  girls,  of  a  character  similar  to  those  plan- 
ned for  the  boys. 
This  statement  prepared  by  J.  Snowdon  Rhoads  and 
Alfred  G.  Scattergood,  was  approved  by  the  joint  collecting 
committee  appointed  by  the  Westtown  School  Committee  and 
the  Alumni  Association  at  a  meeting  Ninth  Month  22,  1919. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Example  is  Better  Than  Precept. — "  It  wasn't  Master's 
sermons,  but  it  was  Master's  life  that  did  it,"  said  a  servant 
who  had  been  converted  from  her  old  wicked  life  while  living 
with  a  clergyman. 

Another  story  is  told  of  a  young  girl  who  was  very  self- 
willed  and  headstrong.  She  ran  away  from  her  father's  house 
because  he  opposed  her  marraige  to  a  most  unsuitable  young 
man,  and  came  to  live  with  an  aunt;  this  woman  was  a  true 
Christian  and  received  her  wilful  niece  lovingly  and  kindly; 
patiently  she  talked  with  her  and  gently  showed  her  the  sad 
mistake  she  would  have  made.  The  girl  stayed  with  her  aunt 
for  some  time,  day  by  day  perceiving  the  beautiful  loving 
spirit  which  directed  all  her  ways,  until  in  time  she  yielded 
to  its  good  influence  herself  and  became  a  real  sincere  Christian. 

Some  one  asked  her  once,  as  church  people  do,  "Under 
whose  preaching  were  you  converted?"  With  a  smile  she 
replied: — "Under  nobody's  preaching — it  was  under  Aunt 
Mary's  practising." 

Still  another  story  shows  the  power  of  example  and  how  it 
preaches  louder  than  any  sermon. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  Northern  New  England 
two  neighbors  who  were  both  infidels;  one  of  these  men  hear- 
ing the  message  of  the  Gospel  gave  his  heart  to  his  Heavenly 
Father  and  repented  of  his  many  sins;  he  knew,  however, 
that  before  he  could  really  find  peace  and  live  a  righteous  life, 
he  must  make  amends  for  any  wrong  he  had  done.  So  he 
visited  his  neighbor  and  told  him  what  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  his  heart  and  that  he  was  now  trying  to  be  a  Christian. 
"  I  am  surprised  indeed,"  replied  his  friend,  "  I  thought  you 
were  one  of  the  most  sensible  of  men." 

"Well,"  said  the  Christian,  "I  have  got  a  duty  to  do  to 
you  and  I  want  you  to  stop  talking  and  hear  me.  I  haven't 
slept  much  for  two  nights  thinking  of  it.  I  have  four  sheep 
in  my  flock  that  belong  to  you.  They  came  into  my  field 
six  years  ago;  and  I  knew  they  had  your  mark  on  them,  but 
1  took  them  and  marked  them  with  my  mark,  and  you  in- 
quired all  around  and  could  not  hear  anything  of  them.  But 
they  are  in  my  field,  and  now  1  want  to  settle  this  matter. 
I  have  lain  awake  nights  and  groaned  over  it,  and  I  have 
come  to  get  rid  of  it.  And  now  I  am  at  your  mercy.  I  will 
do  just  what  you  say.  If  it  is  a  few  years  in  State's  prison  I 
will  suffer  that.  If  it  is  money  or  property  you  want,  say 
the  word.  I  have  a  good  farm  and  money  at  interest,  and 
you  can  have  all  you  ask.  I  want  to  settle  this  matter  up 
and  get  rid  of  it." 

The  neighbor  was  amazed,  and  frightened,  he  began  to 
tremble. 

"  If  you  have  got  them  sheep  you  are  welcome  to  them. 
I  don't  want  nothing  of  you,  if  you  will  only  go  away.  A  man 
that  will  come  to  me  as  you  have — something  must  have 
got  hold  of  you  that  I  don't  understand.  You  may  have  the 
sheep  if  you  will  only  go  away." 

"No,"  said  the  Christian,  "I  must  settle  this  matter  up 
and  pay  for  the  sheep.  1  shall  not  be  satisfied  without.  And 
you  must  tell  me  how  much." 

"Well!"  said  the  other,  "if  you  must  pay  me,  you  may 
give  me  what  the  sheep  were  worth  when  they  got  into  your 
field  and  pay  me  six  per  cent,  on  the  amount,  and  go  off  and 
let  me  alone." 

The  man  counted  out  the  value  of  the  sheep  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  amount  and  laid  it  down,  and  then  doubled  it, 
and  laid  as  much  more  down  beside  it,  and  went  his  way. 
But  he  left  a  load  on  his  neighbor's  heart  almost  as  heavy  as 


that  which  he  himself  had  borne — a  load  which  would  not 
be  lightened  until  this  man  too  came  to  understand,  as  he 
later  did,  the  power  of  religion  to  change  an  evil  life  to  good 
and  to  enable  the  child  of  God  to  live  the  Gospel  message  he 
believes. — Adapted  from  Incidents  and  Reflections. 


CHANGE  OF  FEELING  SINCE  BEGINNING  OF  WAR* 
(SINCE  WAR  FEVER.) 

Wilton  Dixon,  conscripted,  was  fighting  in  front  of  Amiens, 
wounded  in  three  places  and  expected  to  die,  so  didn't  take 
trouble  to  look  after  wounds.  Found  himself  in  hands  of 
Germans  and  heard  officer  order  men  to  put  an  end  to  him. 

The  men  refused  absolutely  to  kill  him,  but  took  water 
bottles  from  bodies  of  dead  Germans,  leaving  them  with  him, 
at  the  same  time  filling  his  pockets  with  cigarettes,  telling 
him  that  they  expected  the  English  would  soon  be  coming. 
He  lay  twenty-five  hours  and  was  then  taken  by  the  English 
to  the  Amiens  hospital. 

There  is  an  instance  in  England  where  there  are  twenty 
German  prisoners  doing  drainage  work,  where  the  people 
of  the  village  were  so  concerned  at  their  inadequate  mid-day 
rations,  considering  their  heavy  and  satisfactory  labor,  that 
they  insisted  upon  giving  them  coffee  and  milk  with  a  large 
piece  of  bread  soaked  in  it,  having  obtained  permission  from 
the  officer  in  charge  to  give  them  something  to  drink.  The 
prevailing  and  expressed  feeling  in  the  village  is  that  just  as 
we  were  not  individually  consulted  about  the  war,  neither 
were  these  German  prisoners. 

Case  Two. 

An  English  girl  was  connected  with  a  school,  where  there 
was  a  German  girl  whose  parents  invited  her  to  accompany 
her  back  to  Germany  and  make  them  a  short  visit.  Shortly 
after  her  arrival  war  was  declared.  The  family  of  the  German 
girl,  on  account  of  the  strong  feeling  in  Germany  against  the 
English  for  entering  into  the  war,  would  not  allow  the  Eng- 
lish girl  to  remain  with  them  any  longer. 

There  was  no  means  of  getting  back  to  England,  and  the 
German  authorities  suspected  the  English  girl  of  being  a  spy. 
Before  the  declaration  of  war,  the  English  girl  had  visited 
another  German  family,  the  head  of  which  was  greatly  con- 
cerned at  the  hopeless  condition  of  this  English  girl  and  the 
treatment  she  had  received,  and  was  determined  at  all  cost 
to  get _her  back  to  England. 

In  order  to  do  this,  he  smuggled  her  on  board  a  barge, 
traveling  down  the  Rhine,  concealing  her  as  merchandise, 
wrapped  and  lying  as  goods  among  the  freight,  so  traveling 
as  far  as  Coblenz.  Here  he  managed  to  get  her  into  the  train 
and  conceal  her  under  the  seat  with  rugs,  etc. 

Just  as  the  train  was  starting,  the  police  came  along,  inquir- 
ing if  anyone  had  seen  an  English  girl,  describing  her,  as 
they  had  heard  that  she  had  left. 

Her  German  friend,  who  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
get  her  home  safely,  was  leaning  out  of  the  window,  and  was 
asked  by  them  if  he  had  seen  her. 

He  replied,  "  Yes,  she  has  just  gone  out  of  the  station  by 
that  gate,"  pointing  to  it,  "and  if  you  hurry  up  you  may  over- 
take her."  Meanwhile  the  train,  much  to  his  relief  and  pleas- 
ure, moved  out  of  the  station,  so  that  he  was  able  to  get  her 
over  the  frontier,  and  arrived  in  England,  where  she  is  now 
a  hospital  nurse. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  German  gentleman  who  res- 
cued her,  did  so  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  it  is  an  instance 
that  the  best  and  noblest  feelings  are  to  be  found  in  every 
country. 


Happiness  comes  from  striving,  doing,  loving,  achieving, 
conquering  always  something  positive  and  forceful. — David 
Starr  Jordan. 


*From  letter  of  M.  C.  Scattergood. 
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20  South  Twelfth  Street,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 
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HOWARD  H.  BRINTON.  Publicity. 
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WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY  BERNARD  WALTON 

WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


To  All  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  America  the 
American  Young  Friends  Engaged  in  Reconstruction 
Work  in  France  Send  Greeting: 

We  who  have  had  the  high  privilege  of  representing  you 
in  the  reconstruction  of  homes  and  lives  in  France,  wish  to 
thank  you.  By  your  sacrifices,  have  you  made  this  work  pos- 
sible. We  realize  that  it  has  been  your  material  and  spiritual 
support  which  has  enabled  us  to  carry  the  Gospel  message  of 
Love  and  Good-will  into  war-stricken  Europe.  Ours  has 
been  the  privilege  of  carrying  our  common  ideals  into  effect ; 
yours  has  been  the  sacrifice,  unrewarded  by  the  satisfaction 
of  actually  seeing,  as  we  have  done,  the  relief  your  generosity 
has  given  to  the  suffering  victims  of  war.  Humbly  we  resolve 
to  merit  the  aid  you  have  given  us,  the  trust  you  have  placed 
in  us,  the  prayers  you  have  made  for  us. 

In  leaving  our  homes  and  undertaking  to  aid  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  a  country  so  sadly  destroyed  by  war,  we  came  with  the 
sincere  purpose  to  serve,  even  though  that  seemed  to  others 
to  involve  sacrifice.  We  have  found,  however,  that  in  serv- 
ing we  have  received  benefits  instead  of  making  sacrifices — 
that  giving  is  indeed  blessed.  We  are  convinced  that  in  no 
way  can  we  ever  give  to  the  extent  that  we  have  received. 
We  wish  it  were  possible  to  share  with  those  at  home  the  ex- 
periences we  have  had,  the  visions  we  have  seen. 

It  has  been  our  lot  to  see,  with  our  own  eyes,  the  ruin,  the 
pain,  the  want,  that  the  Spirit  of  Hate  can  spread  over  a 
whole  nation,  a  whole  continent;  to  feel  that  ghastly  sensation 
of  Death — dead  forests,  dead  fields,  dead  villages,  dead  homes, 
dead  hopes  and  dead  faiths — an  all-embracing  Death  which 
War  leaves  in  its  path. 

Love  alone  remains,  and  we  have  seen  that  Love  shall  con- 
quer Hate  and  in  time  undo  all  that  Hate  has  done.  Love  of 
his  homeland  brings  the  peasant  back  in  the  face  of  awful 
odds  to  rebuild  his  home  and  his  village,  to  recultivate  his 
land.  Love  of  her  children  makes  the  widowed  mother  strive 
now  as  in  the  past  to  give  them  better  opportunities  than  she 
has  had.  Love  for  God  re-establishes  the  religious  life  of  the 
community  and  reopens  the  village  church  though  its  abode 
be  only  a  barrack. 

To  us  it  has  been  given  to  know  the  joy  of  feeding  the 
hungry,  of  comforting  the  fatherless  and  providing  homes  for 
the  homeless.  What  greater  reward  for  labor  could  one  have 
than  to  see  a  family  which  yesterday  was  homeless  and  desti- 
tute, to-day  installed  in  a  cottage  and  provided  with  clothing, 
furniture,  food  and  the  means  of  making  a  livelihood.  If  we 
have  helped  the  Spirit  of  Love  to  establish  outposts  against 
the  Spirit  of  Hate,  we  are  rewarded  a  thousand  fold  for  the 
little  we  have  done. 

Because  it  strives  to  express  that  Spirit,  the  "Mission  of 
Friends"  cannot  die.  It  is  now  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts 
of  many  of  us,  and  it  will  be  carried  to  America  and  England 
and  to  other  places.  As  time  goes  on,  it  will  take  on  a  new 
meaning,  new  forms,  new  inspirations,  but  while  the  world 
suffers  physically  and  spiritually  for  lack  of  the  message  which 
the  Mission  bears,  it  will  live. 

Another  vision  we  have  seen,  the  unifying  effect  of  a  com- 
mon purpose  upon  men  of  diverse  nations,  tongues,  races  and 
creeds.  Every  race  and  every  continent  contributed  of  their 
sons  to  the  mighty  military  machine  which  we  have  seen 
working  in  marvellous  co-ordination.  And  so,  within  our 
Mission,  we  have  felt  the  unifying  force  of  a  common  ideal. 
Coming  from  all  the  branches  which  bear  the  name  of  Friend, 
though  recognizing  the  differences  of  our  Meetings,  we  have, 
nevertheless,  been  drawn  and  knit  together  by  our  common 
heritage  of  the  Quaker  ideal,  the  Christian  ideal — realization 


of  the  love  of  God  for  all  men  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  all  men.  Nor  has  this  fellowship  been  confined  to 
Friends  alone,  for  there  labor  with  us  many  of  different  views, 
from  other  lands  as  well  as  our  own,  striving  to  realize  the 
same  ideal  of  Peace  on  Earth,  Good-will  to  Men,  whether  they 
state  it  in  the  same  or  in  different  phases.  We  have  been  glad 
in  the  knowledge  that  Friends  of  all  branches  were  uniting 
at  home  to  support  this  work.  We  have  found  a  great  spiritual 
unity  which  binds  us  together  in  thought  as  well  as  in  deed. 
We  have  learned  the  lesson  of  co-operation  as  we  never  learned 
it  before. 

So,  with  Christ  as  the  leader,  and  strengthened  and  led  by 
His  Spirit,  we  have  striven,  side  by  side,  to  demonstrate  the 
force  of  His  teachings,  and  to  hasten  the  coming  of  His  King- 
dom. Strangers  in  a  strange  land,  marvelled  at  by  those  who 
were  too  generous  to  condemn  us  off-hand  for  our  peculiar 
views,  we  have  known  the  rich  experiences  of  comradeship 
in  an  unpopular  cause.  Thinking  not  of  Union,  still  less  of 
Uniformity,  we  are,  nevertheless,  led  by  this  common  ex- 
perience to  dare  to  hope  that,  in  the  future,  after  we  have 
returned  from  France,  we  may  still  find  ourselves  in  Unity 
of  Spirit,  co-operating  to  express  in  the  world  by  works,  as 
well  as  by  faith,  the  constructive  power  of  Christ's  Gospel  of 
Love,  to  heal  the  age-long  infirmities  of  human  society.  May 
we  not  help  to  realize  Christ's  prayer,  "  I  in  them  and  Thou 
in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one;  and  that  the 
world  may  know  that  Thou  has  sent  Me  and  hast  loved  them 
as  Thou  hast  loved  Me."  (John  xvii:  23.) 

We  see  ready  to  our  hands,  tasks  which  will  require  the  full 
force  of  the  united  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  The 
"War  to  End  War"  has  left  the  Spirit  of  Militarism  rampant 
in  the  world.  At  once,  the  citizens  of  peace-loving  America 
are  faced  with  the  work  of  combating  in  their  own  land, 
Universal  Military  Training  which  educates  for  future  war. 
We  hope  to  help  you  in  this  contest.  Our  contact  with  war 
has  strengthened  us  in  the  belief  that  there  is  a  better  way 
than  the  drawing  of  the  sword  and  that  that  way  is  the  most 
practical  of  all.  Yet  the  World  seems  to  miss  this  point  of 
Christ's  teachings,  or  to  lack  courage  to  carry  it  out.  We 
see  not  one  war,  but  many,  still  ravaging  the  unhappy  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe.  Nearer  home,  the  same  spirit  incites 
economic  and  class  wars  which  threaten  to  engulf  the  world. 

Dark  as  the  hour  seems,  however,  there  are  gleams  of  light. 
Many  thoughtful  people,  recovering  from  the  numbing  shock 
of  the  Great  War  are  determining  with  us,  that  this  curse 
shall  not  be  let  loose  upon  the  world  again.  These  men  and 
women  are  seeking  to  discover  the  flaws  in  our  civilization, 
our  social  organization,  where  the  seeds  of  war  are  lodged. 
In  this  search,  we  must  help  them  if  we  would  effectively  aid 
in  abolishing  war.  And  we  can  help  by  demonstrating,  as 
George  Fox  did,  the  possibility  of  living  in  the  power  and 
spirit  that  makes  all  wars  unnecessary.  We  must  not  be 
content  to  stop  with  a  protest  against  International  War, 
which  is  but  the  full-blown  blossom  of  the  plant  which  springs 
from  the  mire  of  Greed  and  flourishes  in  the  murky  shadows 
of  Injustice.  Until  a  larger  proportion  of  the  World's  in- 
habitants recognize  that  there  is  something  far  greater  in  life 
than  to  enrich  one's  self  regardless  of  one's  neighbors,  that  the 
soul  is  more  important  than  huge  barns  filled  with  grain,  and 
that  the  second  great  Commandment  is  to  love  your  neighbor 
as  yourself,  nations  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  so.  To 
eradicate  the  roots  of  war,  we  must  remedy  the  defects  and 
the  injustices  of  our  civilization.  The  world's  children  must 
have  a  fair  chance  for  education  and  development,  the  workers 
must  have  their  rightful  place  in  the  coming  social  order,  those 
who  are  down  through  misfortune  or  lack  of  opportunity 
must  be  helped  up,  and  in  helping  them  up  we  shall  help  to 
raise  the  whole  level  of  society.  Here  are  tasks  for  giants  and 
we  feel  ourselves  but  pygmies.  The  Spirit  of  Christ,  expressed 
in  the  daily  lives  of  us  all,  alone  has  power  to  break  through 
the  clouds  that  hang  low  over  the  world,  and  to  show  us  the 
glory  and  the  love  of  God. 

In  the  strength  of  this  Spirit,  which  is  our  support,  and 
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which  we  find  manifested  in  the  lives  of  our  comrades,  we 
have  faith  to  believe,  though  there  is  much  in  the  world  to 
discourage,  that  His  teachings  are  not  merely  an  ideal  for  the 
future,  but  a  wise  and  practical  plan  of  life  for  to-day.  So 
we,  Quakers  all,  are  dreaming  the  ancient  dream  of  Quakerism, 
of  men  and  women  who  dared  to  look  to  Christ's  teachings 
for  their  rule  of  life,  and  to  trust  the  Divine  Spirit  to  guide 
their  actions. 

Signed  by  direction  of  a  General  Meeting  of  the  American 
Young  Friends  in  France,  held  at  Grange-le-Comte,  the 
twentieth  of  Seventh  Month,  1919,  by  the  following  appointed 
representative  committee: 

Chase  L.  Conover  Charles  J.  Rhoads 

James  A.  Norton  Wilmer  J.  Young 

Edward  N.  Wright  Edith  C.  Moon 

Hilda  P.  Holme  Ita  A.  Van  Gieson. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  last  meeting  for  the  season  appointed  for  the  new  Parkerville 
house  will  be  on  First-day,  Tenth  Month  5th,  at  2.30  p.  m.  Friends 
desiring  to  attend  will  be  met  at  Barnard's  Station,  West  Chester  and 
Kennett  Trolley,  if  they  will  inform  Henry  Marshall,  Rosedale,  or  Norris 
Temple,  Pocopson,  Pa.,  a  few  days  in  advance. 


West  Grove  Day. — Former  members  and  attenders  of  West  Grove 
Meeting  (New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting)  also  their  descendants  and 
others  interested,  are  invited  to  attend  the  regular  Meeting  for  Worship 
on  First-day,  Tenth  Month  5,  1919,  at  10  a.  m. 

The  purpose  of  this  call  is  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  religious  fellowship 
by  reviving  associations  and  acquaintances  of  the  past  in  the  solemnity 
of  a  Friends'  Meeting  and  in  the  freedom  of  a  basket  luncheon  afterward. 

Comfortable  accommodations  may  be  had  indoors  if  desired.  Tea 
and  coffee  will  be  served  in  the  lunch-room,  otherwise  those  who  come 
will  be  expected  to  provide  for  themselves. 

The  train  leaving  Philadelphia  at  7.45  a.  m.  arrives  in  time  for  meet- 
ing.   Returning  trains  leave  at  4.08  and  6.36  p.  m. 


Haverford  College  and  all  Friends'  Schools  so  far  as  reported  have 
opened  with  record  enrollments.  We  intend  to  give  details  later  .  This 
army  of  young  life  that  has  sought  "the  sheltering  influences"  of  a 
Friendly  environment  in  education,  entails  great  responsibilities.  No 
other  door  of  opportunity  "for  the  service  of  Truth"  seems  so  open  to 
Friends.  It  is  intended  that  our  number  for  Tenth  month  23rd  shall 
be  devoted  to  these  interests. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  young  man  whom  Joseph  Elkinton  met 
on  the  Yangste  four  years  ago.    It  is  at  the  suggestion  of  our  centenarian 
friend  Sarah  Yarnall  that  it  is  reprinted  in  The  Friend.    It  bears  the 
date  of  Seventh  Month  15,  1919. 
Dear  Friend: — 

"You  will  perhaps  be  interested  to  read  the  enclosed  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Shanghai  Student  Union  in  explanation  of  the  recent  Student 
Strike.  The  people  have  won  an  initial  victory  in  that  the  Government 
has  had  to  dismiss  the  three  traitors.  The  wonderful  thing  about  this 
movement  is  that  it  is  spontaneous  and  directed  by  His  Spirit.  It  is 
the  best  proof  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  working  in  this  world  making  use 
of  all  sorts  of  material  for  His  Divine  purpose.  This  time  He  made  use 
of  school  boys,  young,  inexperienced,  without  power,  without  wealth 
and  without  support  at  first.  Yet  within  three  weeks,  these  school  boys 
have  stirred  the  whole  country  to  a  realization  of  the  danger  threatening 
her.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  this  movement  meant  to  me  and  to 
others  who  love  their  country  so  much  and  who  are  about  convinced 
that  we  have  been  forsaken  by  God.  Hope  is  about  dead  in  our  heart 
that  our  beloved  country  can  ever  be  saved.  But  this  movement  has 
given  us  a  fresh  proof  that  God  is  still  with  us  and  has  given  us  new 
courage  to  work  for  the  salvation  of  our  people. 

I  wish  you  could  be  with  us  on  July  4.  You  will  have  seen  something 
which  will  gladden  your  heart  .  On  that  day,  the  Chinese  people,  moved 
as  the}-  never  have  been  by  the  friendliness  of  the  American  people  and 
the  lofty  ideals  they  stand  for,  joined  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  the 
celebration  of  your  Independence  Hay.  You  have  won  our  friendship 
and  most  important  of  all  you  have  won  our  confidence.    Your  mis- 


sionaries, your  educators,  your  business  men,  your  government  officials 
have  a  great  opportunity  to  guide  and  lift  the  400  million  peoples  of  this 
land.  You  have  access  to  our  hearts  which  no  other  people  on  this  earth 
has.  Perhaps  this  is  the  mission  which  God  has  given  the  American 
people  to  accomplish  in  the  next  century. 

Then  ten  days  later,  the  French  celebrated  their  Independence.  What 
a  great  contrast  was  seen  in  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  people.  They 
have  been  told  to  hang  out  their  flags  on  July  14.  A  few  obeyed,  but 
the  large  majority  cannot  find  it  in  their  heart  to  show  genuine  friendship 
to  a  nation  who  has  shown  utter  lack  of  sympathy  to  our  aspirations  and 
hopes.  We  cannot,  therefore,  join  the  French  in  their  celebration  with 
the  same  hearty  zeal  as  we  did  on  July  4. 

Before  I  close  this  letter,  I  wish  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  you  for 
help  in  a  project  which  has  been  in  my  heart  for  some  time.  When  I 
returned  to  Shanghai  last  Summer,  I  joined  a  Church  here  which  is 
entirely  supported  by  Chinese  Christians.  The  Church  is  not  in  a  very 
nourishing  condition.  We  have  about  400  members  all  told.  Fully 
half  of  this  number  is  made  up  of  children.  Two-thirds  of  the  remaining 
half  is  made  of  women.  So  out  of  a  membership  of  400  about  70  only 
are  really  earning  any  income  in  their  community.  On  this  small  num- 
ber falls  the  yearly  expenses  which  amount  to  about  $2000.  We  have 
been  able  to  carry  this  budget  so  far,  but  it  is  hard  work.  If  something 
is  not  done  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  Christians  in  this  Church,  I  am  afraid 
it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  this  congregation  self-supporting. 
My  proposal  is  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  give  the  Christians  in  my 
Church  an  interest  outside  of  their  church.  The  pastor  and  I  have  talked 
over  the  matter  several  times  and  he  agrees  with  me  that  it  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  giving  the  men  and  women  in  his  church  some  service  to 
do  for  others.  We  can  give  them  a  vision  of  real  sacrificial  service  which 
will  give  them  in  turn  a  better  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  disciple- 
ship.  To  do  this  we  propose  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  for  boys 
between  the  ages  of  eight  to  ten.  In  such  a  school,  we  aim  to  give  our 
poor  boys,  now  uncared  for,  training  which  will  make  them  grow  up 
better  men.  We  will  teach  them  how  to  play,  to  read  and  write  and  most 
important  of  all  to  know  God  and  His  love.  Most  of  the  workers  will 
be  voluntary  workers.  But  to  start  such  a  project,  we  need  at  the  very 
least  $200  a  year.  This  sum  is  needed  for  house  rent,  furniture,  a  paid 
teacher,  supplies  and  other  incidentals.  We  have  no  hope  of  raising  this 
entire  sum  among  our  own  congregation.  But  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  with  a  little  outside  help  for  the  first  year  or  two,  sufficient  interest 
will  be  roused  to  enable  ourselves  to  take  the  whole  support.  My  appeal 
then  is  this.  Will  you  and  some  of  your  friends  help  us  to  start  this 
thing  by  guaranteeing  $100  a  year  for  two  years  toward  the  support  of 
this  undertaking.  If  you  can  do  so,  I  think  I  can  secure  the  remaining 
$100  in  China  among  ourselves.  I  am  a  poor  beggar  of  money.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  state  my  case  effectively.  But  this  much  I  do  know. 
I  have  seen  your  love  for  His  work  and  I  know  my  appeal  will  not  fall 
on  deaf  ears. 

I  understand  that  America  is  overburdened  with  contributions  and 
that  the  people  are  awfully  tired  of  it.  But  this  money  is  not  needed 
immediately.  We  need  the  assurance  that  half  of  our  first  year's  ex- 
pense will  be  taken  care  of.  I  believe  with  this  support,  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  we  can  urge  our  congregation  to  undertake  this  free  school. 

With  much  love  to  you  from  your  children  in  China." 

T.  C.  Kv. 

Married. — At  Friends'  Meeting-house,  at  Ridge,  near  Barnesville,  O., 
Ninth  Month  4,  1919,  Asebath  Elma  Doudna,  daughter  of  Joseph  W. 
and  Rosetta  H.  Doudna,  and  Irving  E.  Bailey,  son  of  the  late  Joseph 
and  Alvira  Bailey,  Flushing,  O. 

Died— On  Eighth  Month  19th,  Thomas  H.  McCollin,  husband  of 
Lydia  K.  McCollin;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District. 

 ,  Suddenly  at  his  home,  George,  N.  C,  Jesse  William  Jessdp,  in 

the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Rich  Square  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  N.  C. 

 ,  on  Eighth  Month  24,  1919,  at  his  home,  Moorestown,  N.  J., 

William  Evans,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year;  an  Elder  and  member  of  Chester 
Preparative  Meeting,  N.  J. 

 ,  at  his  home  in  Pasadena,  California,  Eighth  Month  20,  1919, 

William  W.  Penrose,  aged  eighty  years;  a  member  of  Pasadena  Month- 
ly Meeting. 


Tenth  Month  2,  1919. 
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Bring  Your  Oculist's 
Prescription  To  Us 

Our  35  years'  experience 
assures  you  that  it  will  be 
filled  accurately.  None  but 
the  most  skilled  workmen 
employed.  Reasonable  prices. 
Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE ,  Matron, 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerab 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerab. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grade  8 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


S^Optician^V 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.  C.  A  S.  H.  Letchworth 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  SatterthwaiW 
i'i  N.  Stockton  St., 
raiNTOK,  Ho  J. 


YOUNG  MAN! 

Get  the  saving  habit.  The  way  to  begin 
is  to  fix  things  so  that  you  must  save. 
We  can  show  you  how  to  do  that,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  to  perpetuate  your 
income — or  part  of  it — in  case  you  die 
while  you  are  saving. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  insure  against 
the  uncertainties  of  life  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  death. 
The  cost  is  low.    You  are  young! 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  I7-S1    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


US  N  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

FALL  TERM— Opens  Tenth  Month  7,  1919. 
Special  Courses  in  Social  Work  and 
History  of  Missions. 
Regular  Courses  in  Bible  Study,  History  of 
Friends'  and  Religious  Pedagogy. 
Write  for  Catalog. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


POCONO  LAKE,  PA. 

FOR  SALE 

One-half  of  Lot  No.  93,  Lake  Front  -  Price,  $750 
ALFRED  C.  HAINES,  56  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia 


He  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


TELEPHONES:  { 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  baj*£T 


GOOD  PRINTING  and  good 
copy  make  result-getting  booklets 

zAsk  us  to  show  you  how! 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 

Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  "Phone— Filbert  2666. 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITYa  NL  J0 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
§pen  Throughout  lie  Year, 

NATHAN  L>  JONES. 


CONCORD  HOUSE 

CONCORDVILLE,  f»a. 

A  small  guest  house,  thoroughly  heated,  good 
table,  moderate  rates.  For  accommodations  write  to 
Marian  Pusey,  Manager,  Concordville,  Pa. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigrapbing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

499  C&ettaut  Street,  PfalhMteUpMl. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friend*'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phon«  n  Sprue*  16« 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

M 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


EDUCATIONAL  MEETING. 

Dr.  William  A.  McCall,  of  the  Department  of 
Experimental  Education  of  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  will  address 
the  teachers  of  Friends'  schools  and  their  friends 
at  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
on  Seventh-day,  Tenth  Month  11,  1919,  at  2 
P.  M.  All  teachers,  patrons  and  committees 
of  Friends'  schools  are  invited. 

Dr.  McCall  will  discuss  the  subject  of  "Edu- 
cational Measurements."  Teachers  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  direct  application  of  the  subject 
to  their  school-room  activities.  Patrons  will 
appreciate  the  establishment  of  more  definite 
standards  of  accomplishment  in  school  work. 
Administrators  will  see  in  it  a  more  scientific 
method  for  determining  the  efficiency  of  their 
schools.  In  fact,  every  one  interested  in  our 
schools  will  be  interested  in  this  meeting,  and 
is  most  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Ida  P.  Stabler, 
Gertrude  R.  Sherer. 


The  Committee  having  charge  of  the  House 
Activities  of  the  Benezet  House,  918  Locust 
Street,  Philadelphia,  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  those  interested  in  this  work  for  the  colored 
people,  some  of  the  present  needs  of  the  As- 
sociation. It  is  hoped  that  the  following  fist 
may  claim  the  interested  attention  of  readers  of 
The  Friend: — 

First — Cast-off  clothing,  men's  trousers,  shoes 
for  men,  women  and  children,  hats,  dishes. 

These  articles  are  to  be  sold  to  the  needy  people 
of  the  community  (at  a  nominal  price),  at  a 
Rummage  Sale,  to  be  held  near  the  middle  of 
the  present  month  (Tenth  Month). 

Second — Scrap  books  and  toys  for  the  Kinder- 
garten and  Day  Nursery. 

Third — Canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, baby  clothes  and  baby  cribs  for  the  Day 
Nursery. 


OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 

installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


The  Committee  on  Junior  Reconstruction 
Work  is  planning  a  gathering  of  workers  and 
their  friends,  for  the  afternoon  of  Ninth  Month 
27th,  from  two  to  six  o'clock,  at  Friends'  Arch 
Street  Centre,  304  Arch  Street.  Various 
articles  will  be  on  exhibition  and  for  sale, 
made  as  vacation  work.  Some  Tunesassa 
baskets  of  different  kinds,  also  candy,  ice 
cream  and  cake.  An  outdoor  entertainment 
will  be  given,  if  weather  permits,  and  we 
hope  to  have  Lucy  Biddle  Lewis  to  speak  of 
the  needs  of  the  children  across  the  sea,  and 
what  we  can  do  to  help  them.  Come  and 
bring  any  interested  friends. 

P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worship  is 
hold  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  Visitori  remem- 
ber the  address. 

WANTED  —  Working     housekeeper    for   a  business 
womans'  home,  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  girl  13,  boy  4, 
two  adults,  state  wages,  and  references. 

Apply  T.  C.  B. 

The  Friend.  207  Walnut  Place. 


w 


ANTED — Mother's  helper.  Friends'  family  in  German- 
town.    Three  children,  four,  six  and  nine  years. 
Address  W, 
The  Fbiend,  207  Walnut  Place,  PhiU. 
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THE  DOOR  OF  OPPORTUNITY. 

"  Know  the  fitting  moment,"  was  the  counsel  of  one  of  the 
"seven  wise  men"  of  ancient  Greece.  The  passing  of  almost 
twenty-five  centuries  has  not  robbed  it  of  whatever  wisdom 
belonged  to  it  in  suggestion,  but  it  contains  little  to  assist  in 
discovering  the  fitting  moment,  and  nothing  to  relate  it  to 
aims  or  actions  so  as  to  show  "what  for." 

"Watch  your  opportunity"  is  the  more  familiar  form  of 
the  maxim;  one  that  has  doubtless  been  largely  associated  in 
men's  minds  with  the  thought  of  individual  progress  and  world- 
ly success,  "opportunity"  being  understood  as  the  flood-tide 
"which  leads  on  to  fortune." 

Since,  then,  the  recognition  of  opportunity  is  so  advan- 
tageous in  forwarding  our  own  interests,  it  cannot  be  less 
so  when  the  end  is  unselfish  and  the  labor  is  disinterested ;  when 
in  short  the  motive  is  that  of  duty  and  of  love.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  the  obligation  which  favorable  circumstances  bring 
to  us  cannot  be  ignored.  What  a  wholesome  and  inclusive 
lesson  as  to  this  is  contained  in  Paul's  exhortation  to  the 
Galatians: —  "As  we  have  therefore  opportunity,  let  us  do 
good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith!"  It  was  no  departure  from  this  catholic  position 
for  him  to  write  of  there  being  a  great  door  and  effectual 
opened  to  him  at  Ephesus,  and  because  of  that  he  would  tarry 
there  for  awhile  before  going  to  Corinth  again.  He  was  able, 
not  only  to  recognize  his  opportunity,  but  through  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  mind  of  Christ  to  see  the  fitting  moment  for  his 
work,  as  well  as  to  know  the  work  itself.  His  assurance  of 
that  is  indicated  in  the  same  letter,  when,  referring  to  Timothy, 
he  says,  "  For  he  worketh  the  work  of  the  Lord,  as  I  also  do." 

No  one  can  imagine  what  the  course  of  history  would  have 
been,  nor  measure  the  loss  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  at  that 
time,  if  Paul  had  gone  to  Corinth  out  of  season,  and  so  neglect- 
ed the  open  door  at  Ephesus.  That  open  door,  we  may  assume, 
was  for  "  testifying  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,"  his  par- 
ticular or  paramount  service  and  mission;  but  had  his  call 
been  as  distinctly  to  some  other  duty,  or  had  his  stewardship 
been  of  another  order,  the  responsibility  would  still  have 


rested  upon  him,  as  it  rests  upon  those  of  us  who  are  not  called 
to  Paul's  line  of  labor.  That  more  general  obligation  of  doing 
good  to  all  men  as  we  have  opportunity  ought  to  be  present 
with  us  with  more  sensible  weight  than  is  often  the  case. 
"To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good  and  doeth  it  not,"  said 
James,  "to  that  man  it  is  sin."  We  need  not  always  wait  for 
the  obvious  and  unavoidable  occasion  to  perform  some  of 
these  duties,  nor  shall  we  do  so  if  our  hearts  are  touched  with 
Christian  sympathy  and  solicitude,  and  with  the  desire  to 
work  the  work  of  the  Lord.  The  patriarch's  example  may 
well  be  considered  and  emulated:  "The  cause  that  I  knew  not 
I  searched  out." 

An  instructive  incident  comes  to  mind  in  connection  with 
some  Friends  who  were  travelling  on  a  Gospel  errand,  and  were 
detained  at  the  port  of  Dublin  by  "contrary  winds."  One 
of  the  travelers  recorded  the  statement  that  they  "found  it 
safe  to  look  around  them"  to  see  if  there  was  any  service  that 
had  been  omitted  and  that  might  now  be  performed.  As  they 
were  thus  watchful  and  patient,  "divers  opportunities"  were 
opened  for  both  public  and  private  service  during  their  de- 
tention, and  they  were  favored  to  utilize  these  to  profit  and 
comfort. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  opportunity  alone  was 
not  their  sufficient  commission  to  engage  in  the  work.  Many 
a  blunder  should  we  make  if  we  were  to  consider  that  op- 
portunity (or  what  we  may  regard  as  opportunity)  constituted 
a  sufficient  call  for  all  kinds  of  activity;  nevertheless,  we 
should  do  well  "to  look  around  us"  more  frequently  and  care- 
fully, to  see  whether  there  is  work  as  well  as  opportunity,  and 
whether  we  are  turning  to  right  account  the  advantages  of 
our  situations.  An  isolated  company  of  Friends,  for  example, 
may  have  a  great  door  opened  to  it  in  a  community — especially 
in  a  town  or  city — and  it  remains  for  the  zeal  and  the  faith- 
fulness of  such  Friends  to  make  that  door  "effectual"  in  a 
living  witness  for  the  Truth. 

Another  avenue  of  potential  service  may  be  found  in  a 
greater  circulation  of  our  literature,  judiciously  selected  and 
placed.  Ought  not  the  public  libraries  of  our  great  country 
to  be  more  generously  supplied  with  some  of  our  best  and 
most  informing  books,  biographical  and  historical  as  well  as 
doctrinal?  It  is  an  allowable  propaganda  in  the  interests  of 
"the  truth;"  and  since  the  adherents  of  so  many  cults  are 
assiduous  in  placing  their  literature  before  the  public,  surely 
the  children  of  the  Light  ought  not  to  fail  in  diligence  and 
vigilance  in  this  respect,  yet  with  their  goings  subject  to  "the 
directing  power  of  immortal  goodness." 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  sow  beside  all  waters,"  even  though 
the  sowers  may  not  see  the  increase.  If  at  times,  however, 
there  seems  no  definite  line  of  labor  before  us,  no  door  great 
and  effectual  opened  to  us,  still  a  zealous  care  "  to  do  nothing 
against  the  Truth"  will  itself  (as  observed  by  the  Friend 
before  quoted)  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel.  The 
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great  apostle  saw  that  even  his  bonds  had  so  turned  out,  and 
many  a  prisoner  of  the  Lord  has  found  the  opportunity  for 
his  Master's  service  within  the  walls  and  at  the  grated  windows 
of  his  prison  house. 

M.  W. 


LOVE. 


WILLIAM  C.  ALLEN. 

1  have  met  many  people  of  many  races  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  I  have  learned  that  if  you  scowl  at  men  they  generally 
return  the  scowl.  If  you  smile  on  them  they  respond  in  kind. 
If  you  are  impatient  with  them  they  will  resent  it.  If  you 
fear  them  they  will  fear  you.  If  you  meet  them  with  genuine 
frankness  they  will  repay  with  open  hearts.  I  have  seen  that 
as  we  do  unto  others  so  they  do  unto  us.  I  have  witnessed 
the  wonderful  rewards  accruing  to  Christians  when  they  obey 
the  law  of  love  that  Jesus  taught. 

Love  is  the  fulcrum  supporting  the  hope  of  the  world.  Love 
is  the  one  great  untried  factor  in  human  relationships. 
Love  is  in  the  song  of  the  birds  and  the  thunders  of  the 
sea.  Love  is  at  the  centre  of  the  heart  of  God.  Love  pro- 
claims kinship  with  Jesus  Christ. 

The  re  are  millions  of  homes  in  civilization  to-day  where 
lightness  of  heart  and  the  joy  of  life  would  reign  if  husbands 
in  the  midst  of  their  anxieties  would  use  the  old-time  gentle- 
ness with  their  wives,  if  the  wives  would  speak  forgivingly  to 
their  husbands,  if  the  parents  sympathized  with  their  children 
and  the  children  with  their  parents.  If  any  of  my  readers 
doubt  this  let  them,  with  infinite  patience,  try  to  the  very 
full  the  beautiful  and  satisfying  power  of  domestic  love. 

When  love  shall  become  more  generously  the  motive  of  our 
lives,  conservatives  and  radicals  alike  will  find  that  the  mutual 
forbearance  and  justice  which  it  creates  will  constitute  the  only 
solvent  of  the  hard  problems  which  we  are  all  compelled  to 
face.  Love  does  away  with  exploitation  and  oppression — love 
is  the  cure  for  envy  and  strife.  Love  is  not  softness — it  is 
strength — it  often  takes  supreme  courage  to  love. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  offices  and  stores,  there 
are  gigantic  mills  and  humble  shops  where  the  use  of  the  per- 
fectly practical  sentiment  of  love  will  neutralize  the  restless- 
ness and  greed  that  so  cruelly  threaten  the  foundations  of 
human  relationships  to-day.  As  a  one-time  active  business 
man  I  know  that  such  sentiments  are  far  more  serviceable  in 
affairs  even  among  men  of  the  largest  business  calibre  than 
many  think.  Human  interests  will  clash,  disputes  will  arise, 
irritations  will  unnerve,  but  those  who  have  faith  to  look 
beyond  the  present  stress  are  able  to  meet  opponents  with 
courtesy  and  poise  and  exemplify  the  healing  and  tremendous- 
ly winning  power  of  love.    It  pays! 

The  international  situation  appeals  to  every  loyal  follower 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  How  shamefully  and  sometimes 
shamelessly — even  with  good  intent — we  have  failed  in  the 
application  of  the  Gospel  of  love!  Church  unity  will  come 
when  church  people  really  love  one  another.  When  the 
Church  Universal  in  all  lands,  with  her  prestige  and  influence, 
shall  be  federated  in  the  bonds  of  Christ  and  when  she  shall 
absolutely  yield  allegiance  to  the  service  of  love  before  all 
earthly  powers — then  shall  wars  cease.  Apprehension  with 
respect  to  non-Christian  peoples  shall  be  appeased  when  the 
heathen  heart  of  an  all  too-grabbing  Christendom  shall  it- 
self be  altered,  for  then  only  will  the  Asiatic  races  cease  to  fear, 
and  cease  to  prepare  for  the  coercion  of  battleships  and  guns. 
Then  will  be  exercised  the  loftier  patriotism  that  shall  make 
national  life  secure,  because  words  and  acts  of  love  applied 
to  foreigners  at  home  create  friends,  not  enemies,  abroad. 
Then  shall  apply  the  test  of  discipleship  from  the  lips  of  the 
Master:  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  Then  shall  the  angels  once 
more  rejoice  in  the  hymnody  of  peace.  Then  shall  the  blood- 
stained earth  blossom  with  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

The  delightful  possibility  of  participating  in  the  joy  of  the 


practice  of  love  rests  with  every  one  of  us.  The  most  needed 
potentiality  in  the  world  to-day  is  love.  I  ask  my  readers  to 
indulge  in  sentiments  of  love — to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of 
love.  I  ask  them  to  mount  above  the  things  of  earth  and 
search  for  the  balm  of  contact  with  Christ — then  will  they 
discover  the  richness  and  fulness  of  love.  I  ask  them  to  pray 
for  changed  hearts  that  their  thoughts  may  be  made  beautiful 
and  strong  in  the  translucent  atmosphere  of  love.  I  ask  them 
to  trust  in  the  hope  of  the  world — the  spiritual  and  material 
defenses  of  love.  I  ask  them  with  courage  to  tread  the  shining 
ways  of  love. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


WHAT  IS  INDIA? 

[We  gladly  reprint  this  article  from  The  Friend  (London), 
at  the  request  of  John  B.  Garrett. — Eds.] 

"What  is  India?"  This  is  indeed  a  big  question.  Last 
night,  from  the  verandah  of  our  house  in  Calcutta,  I  watched 
a  marriage  procession.  Seven  or  eight  bands  of  music  took 
part,  including  one  mounted  band,  and  a  large  number  of 
motor  cars  and  private  carriages  followed  the  triumphal  car 
of  the  bridegroom.  There  were  mountebanks  of  all  sorts, 
grotesque  Indian  images  of  men  and  animals,  and  other 
features  not  unlike  a  European  circus  procession.  The  whole 
long  line  of  the  procession  was  lit  from  beginning  to  end  by 
groups  of  acetylene  lamps  carried  by  ragged  men  and  boys 
walking  close  behind  each  other  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 
The  same  glare  of  light  threw  into  prominence  the  velvet  dress 
and  sparkling  jewels  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  rags  and  tat- 
ters and  nakedness  of  the  light  bearers. 

India  is  pre-eminently  a  land  of  contrasts.  Those  who  know 
her  best  are  not  infrequently  the  most  reticent  in  attempting 
to  describe  her  and  her  peoples,  knowing  that  any  description, 
however  true  of  one  of  her  districts  or  races,  may  mislead  if 
it  is  understood  of  India  as  a  whole.  India  includes  the  high- 
est mountains  of  the  world;  and  vast  plains — some  fertile, 
some  sandy  desert — are  contained  within  her  boundaries. 
Her  climate  varies  from  the  piercing  cold  of  the  Himalayan 
peaks  to  the  steamy  humidity  of  the  Travancore  waterways. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  size  of  India,  which  is  about  the  same  as 
Europe  without  Russia,  or  about  half  that  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  as  the  multitude  of  people 
of  differing  race,  language  and  religion,  forming  one-fifth  of 
the  total  population  of  the  globe,  which  impresses  the  student 
of  Indian  conditions.  We  are  but  too  well  acquainted  in 
Great  Britain  with  contrasting  poverty  and  riches;  but  we 
know  nothing  of  the  extremes  to  be  found  in  India,  where  in 
some  districts  semi-starvation  appears  almost  a  chronic  con- 
dition of  a  certain  section  of  the  masses. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  strange  historical  fact  that  this 
semi-continent,  with  its  teeming  millions,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  languages,  has  for  the  first  time  according 
to  any  available  records,  become  really  unified  under  one  rule 
during  the  past  century.  Simultaneously  a  foreign  tongue, 
the  English  language,  has  become  the  one  vehicle  to  enable 
her  many  inhabitants  to  communicate  with  one  another.  For 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  three-quarters  of  the  population  the 
British  Government  is  directly  responsible.  The  remaining 
fourth  are  under  their  own  Indian  rajas  and  rulers,  in  varying 
degree  of  association  with  the  British  Government.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  comparatively  few  of  the  population 
come  into  actual  contact  with  the  British  superior  officers. 
It  is  the  lower  grades  of  Indian  officials,  working  under  them, 
who  are  in  actual  touch  with  the  life  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
It  is  an  appalling  responsibility  for  good  or  evil  which  is  thus 
laid  upon  the  British  people. 

The  racial  differences  are  very  marked.  The  shades  of 
color  range  from  almost  European  fairness  to  African  black. 
The  Santal  still  follows  the  chase  with  bow  and  arrows  in  the 
forests  of  Bihar,  whilst  so  many  of  his  Indian  countrymen 
have  joined  in  the  world  struggle  of  the  past  five  years  armed 
with  the  latest  weapons  of  precision.    It  is,  perhaps,  in  the 
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sphere  of  religious  ideals  and  practices  that  the  most  astonish- 
ing differences  prevail.  These  range  from  the  highest  abstract 
philosophical  reflection  to  the  crudest  animist  belief;  and 
from  generous  benevolent  philanthropy  to  most  shocking 
barbarity,  or  vice  practised  in  the  name  of  religion. 

India  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  "Land  of  Regrets;"  a  country 
that  looks  back  languidly  to  a  golden  age,  whose  very  existence 
is  a  myth;  a  land  of  dreams  rather  than  one  of  action.  India's 
largest  cities  are  for  the  most  part  quite  modern.  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Madras,  are  the  products  of  England's  mastery  of 
the  sea,  and  genius  for  commerce.  India  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  land,  whose  wealth  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  laboriously  extracted  from  the  soil  by  villagers  heavily 
taxed  to  maintain  the  dominating  city  of  Raja  or  Sultan. 

It  is  a  land  where  the  future  is  particularly  undependable, 
and  life  most  uncertain.  It  is  swept  periodically  by  famine, 
and  pestilence,  and  perhaps  nowhere  else  is  the  injunction  to 
"be  fruitful  and  replenish  the  earth"  more  religiously  carried 
out.  Its  forests  are  peopled  by  wild  beasts,  its  groves  haunted 
in  popular  imagination  by  evil  spirits,  and  in  actuality  by 
poisonous  snake  or  scorpion  ready  to  sting  the  unwary.  It 
is  a  land  of  glorious  sunshine,  where  the  sun  is  not  only  wel- 
comed but  feared,  as  he  blazes  from  heavens  of  brass  on  a 
baked  and  sultry  earth.  The  longed-for  rain  may  fill  stream- 
let and  mighty  river,  till  the  thirsty  villages  on  their  banks 
are  swept  away  in  the  overwhelming  flood.  Though  the 
modest  beauties  of  daisy  and  violet  are  largely  unknown,  the 
Indian  trees  are  for  the  most  part  green  all  the  year  round,  and 
there  are  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  of  great  beauty  and 
brilliance. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  of  India  (nearly 
nine-tenths  of  whom  are  unable  to  read  or  write),  about  two- 
thirds  are  Hindu,  and  one-fifth  Musalman;  whilst  there  are 
about  four  million  professing  Christians,  three-quarters  of 
whom  are  illiterate.  There  are  about  eleven  million  Budd- 
hists, mostly  in  Burma  and  the  Himalayan  hill  tracts,  and 
very  few  in  India  proper.  Hindi,  which  is  written  and  printed 
in  the  phonetic  Sanskrit  character,  is  the  vernacular  used  by 
the  largest  number  of  people,  mostly  in  North  India.  Its 
variety  Urdu  (sometimes  called  Hindustani)  which  is  an  ad- 
mixture of  Arabic  and  Persian  words  with  Hindi,  written  in 
the  Persian  character,  is  almost  universally  used  by  Moham- 
medans outside  Bengal,  and  is  the  vernacular  lingua  franca. 
But  English,  as  the  language  of  the  railways  and  post  office, 
is  available  from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west  as  the  speech 
of  the  educated;  and  is  used  by  about  one-and-a-half  millions, 
or  one  in  twenty  of  the  town  population.  It  is  the  language 
in  which  Indians,  from  different  parts  of  India,  express  them- 
selves in  order  to  be  generally  understood  by  one  another. 
But  when  one  leaves  the  towns  and  passes  to  the  village  dis- 
tricts which  form  the  greater  proportion  of  India,  it  is  difficult 
to  be  understood  without  some  knowledge  of  the  local  ver- 
naculars, which  vary  greatly.  The  villagers  are  for  the  most 
part  unable  to  read  or  write. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  important  as  the  written  and 
printed  word  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  only  by  personal  witness 
and  testimony  that  the  Everlasting  Gospel  of  Jesus  can  be 
brought  home  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  of  India  at 
the  present  time.  To  a  certain  extent  the  way  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Vaishnava  teaching  in  Hinduism  tending  to  the 
conception  of  one  God,  and  a  personal  Saviour.  But  as  we 
shall  see  in  later  lessons,  this  indigenous  theistic  conception  is 
largely  overborne  by  idolatrous  surroundings,  and  the  over- 
whelming pressure  of  Caste  on  all  classes.  So  that  it  is  to 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  India,  as  she  is  guided,  and  follows  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  must  look  for  the  motive 
power  that  will  arouse  India  to  recognize  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  her  Saviour  and  King. 

Joseph  Taylor. 


Those  who  live  on  the  mountain  have  a  longer  day  than 
those  who  live  in  the  valley.  Sometimes  all  we  need  to  bright- 
en our  day  is  to  rise  a  littlejugher. 


A  PENN  SHRINE. 

The  Restoration  of  the  "Blue  Idol"  by  C.  O.'s. 
{From  a  Correspondent.) 

"The  Blue  Idol"  stands  in  an  orchard  at  the  end  of  a  by- 
line off  the  road  to  Billingshurst,  in  Sussex  Weald.  It  was 
a  gala  day  there  the  twenty-third  of  Eighth  Month.  Not  for 
two  hundred  years  has  it  been  so  busy,  for  the  "Idol"  was 
entering  upon  a  new  lease  of  life — or  rather  perhaps  [for  it 
is  a  Quaker  meeting-house  and  not  an  inn]  it  has  renewed  its 
youth  like  the  eagle. 

When  William  Penn  at  the  head  of  the  Sussex  Quakers  was 
responsible  for  the  purchase  of  "John  Shaw's  tenement  as  a 
convenient  place  for  the  Service  of  Truth  between  West 
Chiltington  and  Billingshurst"  in  1692,  oak  beams  were 
reckoned  as  objects  of  beauty  and  displayed.  In  transform- 
ing part  of  the  farm-house  into  a  place  of  worship,  it  is  said 
Penn  used  some  of  the  timbers  of  one  of  his  American  ships, 
but  whether  the  "Blue  Idol"  oak  is  sea-seasoned  or  not, 
Philistine  hands  long  since  covered  it  with  white-wash,  and 
not  only  white-wash,  but  in  many  places,  too,  treated  wood 
and  plaster  alike  with  pink-wash  and  blue-wash,  too.  But 
during  the  month  a  party  of  "  iconoclasts"  have  been  at  work. 
They  have  stripped  the  "Idol"  of  its  disfiguring  rainbow 
washes,  have  scrubbed  its  beams  and  oiled  them  till  again 
they  are  a  rich  deep  brown,  shining  out  of  a  ground  of  cream 
plaster,  and  no  longer  will  the  meeting  house  deserve  the 
name  "blue,"  neither  are  there  signs  of  it  being  idle,  but 
rather  a  busy  centre  for  Quakerism  in  the  Sussex  countryside. 

The  week's  workers,  camping  in  the  orchard,  sleeping  in 
the  prophet's  chamber  attached  to  the  Meeting-house,  or 
staying  with  neighboring  Friends,  were  a  curious  medley — 
several  Quaker  C.  O.'s  fresh  from  two  years'  hard  labor,  an 
Australian  soldier,  "War  Victims'"  Relief  workers,  a  Danish 
girl  student  from  Woodbrooke  and  old  Edward  Woolven,  the 
hale  and  active  old  Quaker,  who  was  born  in  Blue  Idol  farm- 
house eighty-five  years  ago  and  has  lived  and  worked  there 
ever  since. 

The  completion  of  the  renovations  was  celebrated  by  an 
exhibition  of  Quaker  curios  and  talks  about  Penn  to  the 
village  children — Friends  started  the  Coolham  Infant  School 
a  mile  off  thirty  years  ago.  The  little  house  was  crowded 
on  floor  and  gallery  to  hear  how  Penn,  then  a  portly  gentle- 
man, used  to  drive  over  from  his  house  at  Worminghurst  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  oxen.  One  Friend  present,  Maude  Robin- 
son, of  Brighton,  could  recall  talking  to  an  old  Quaker  lady 
who  in  her  turn  recollected  Trephena  Holloway,  who  as  a 
little  girl  remembered  being  taken  up  by  William  Penn  for  a 
ride  in  his  coach  (we  hope  to  the  Blue  Idol). 

In  the  little  Ministers'  gallery  sat  three  women  Friends, 
dressed  in  the  actual  Quaker  costume  of  a  century  ago,  sup- 
ported by  a  young  man  Friend — only  out  of  Canterbury 
prison  last  month — also  appropriately  attired.  Among  the 
curios  shown,  reminding  us  that  the  seventy  British  Quakers 
who  have  recently  been  in  prison  were  only  following  in  the 
wake  of  their  fathers,  was  some  braid  for  women's  dresses 
woven  by  imprisoned  Quakers  of  a  by-gone  generation.  An- 
other interesting  exhibit  which  may  have  suggested  his  famous 
time  tables  to  the  Quaker,  Bradshaw,  were  the  geographical 
"handkerchiefs"  used  by  "Friends  in  the  Ministry"  as  they 
traveled  throughout  the  country  on  their  unpaid  religious 
ministrations.  These  took  the  form  of  long  lists  of  routes, 
mileages  and  reputable  inns  throughout  the  country  and  a 
map  of  England  all  printed  on  linen. 

"  Blue  Idol"  will  figure  in  a  book  of  Quaker  stories  which  is 
coming  out  this  Autumn,  for  quite  recently  Percy  Bigland, 
the  Quaker  artist  and  portrait  painter,  made  sketches  here 
for  an  incident  related  in  the  life  of  William  Penn.  One  day, 
after  sending  his  servants  around  the  country  to  gather  a 
company  at  Blue  Idol  to  hear  a  message  he  had  to  give,  the 
meeting-house  was  filled  early  in  the  afternoon.  Penn,  who 
had  been  waiting  impatiently  in  the  fields  nearby,  entered  the 
door  and  whipping  off  his  hat  immediately  began  his  dis- 
course as  he  picked  his  way  between  the  crowded  benches. 
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American  Friends  visiting  England  should  try  to  see  Blue 
Idol  as  well  as  Jordans,  for  its  William  Penn  associations. 
Unfortunately  Worminghurst,  about  four-and-a-half  miles  off, 
where  he  lived  for  seventeen  years,  was  pulled  down  by  a 
subsequent  occupier,  but  the  meeting-house  is  now  in  the 
condition  it  was  when  Penn  spoke  from  its  ministers'  gallery, 
and  is  fragrant  with  an  old  world  atmosphere. 

Billingshurst,  the  nearest  station  (three-and-a-half  miles) 
is  on  the  direct  Portsmouth  line  of  the  London-Brighton  Rail- 
way. 

H.  W.  Peet. 


"  THE  WAY  OF  SALVATION." 

Our  friend,  William  P.  Bancroft,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  has 
sent  us  a  valuable  booklet  with  the  title,  "General  Smuts' 
Messages  to  the  Empire."  It  is  from  the  Athenaeum  Press 
in  London.  The  concluding  paragraph  with  the  title  quoted 
above  is  as  follows: — 

In  a  word,  I  see  salvation  for  us  and  the  world  only  in  a 
more  human  spirit  and  outlook  all  round.  What  is  the  good 
of  all  the  wealth  and  comfort  and  glamor  of  the  Victorian  age 
when  the  next  two  decades  bring  us  to  the  graves  of  ten  mil- 
lion young  men  slain  because  of  the  base  passions  of  greed 
and  domination  which  lurked  below  the  smiling  surface  of 
that  age?  The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle,  and  we  should 
rather  welcome  the  new  and  difficult  times  on  which  we  are 
now  entering. 

For,  doubt  it  not  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
century.  The  old  world  is  dying  around  us;  let  it  also  die  in 
us.  Once  more  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  we  hear  the 
great  creative  spirit  utter  those  tremendous  words,"  Behold, 
I  make  all  things  new."  Old  ideas  of  wealth,  of  property,  of 
class  and  social  relations,  of  international  relations,  of  moral 
and  spiritual  values  are  rapidly  changing.  The  old  political 
formulas  sound  hollow,  the  old  landmarks  by  which  we  used 
to  steer  are  disappearing  beneath  a  great  flood.  The  furnace 
through  which  we  have  passed  has  melted  the  hard  crust  of 
our  life,  and  the  old  fixities  and  certainties  are  fluid  once  more. 

Let  us  work  for  a  better,  happier  world  to  arise  from  this 
fluid  mass.  Let  us  move  forward  with  courage  and  in  faith 
and  let  us  not  fall  back  into  the  hopeless  enmities,  the  sterile 
and  blasting  bitternesses  of  the  past.  Among  the  nations  of 
the  world  this  great  country  has  in  the  past  enjoyed  the  most 
splendid  reputation  for  political  wisdom,  generosity  and 
magnanimity.  Let  this  mighty  Empire  in  this  great  hour  of 
victory  and  at  the  zenith  of  its  power  win  a  great  moral  victory, 
so  that  the  ideals  which  have  shaped  the  destiny  of  our  great 
commonwealth  of  nations  may  become  the  common  heritage 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  of  Europe. 

Only  then  will  this  war  not  have  been  fought  in  vain,  and 
the  future  garner  the  far-off  interest  of  our  tears. 


UNMISTAKABLE  SIGNS  OF  HOPE. 

[The  following  letter  is  written  to  William  B.  Harvey.  It 
deals  with  matters  of  general  interest  and  we  are  glad  to 
print  it  in  full. — Eds.] 

4  Limes  Avenue,  London,  Ninth  Month  3,  1919. 
Dear  Friend: — 

Thanks  for  thy  kind  and  informing  letter  of  the  14th  ult., 
and  for  the  twelve  "  Principles  of  Quakerism, "  which  duly 
arrived  safely.  We  greatly  appreciate  the  gift — it  is  excellent 
— and  the  spirit  which  is  behind  it. 

One  has  gone  to  Verdun  to  a  C.  O.  of  twenty,  admitted  into 
membership  of  this  Meeting  in  Seventh  Month,  one  to  an- 
other G.  O.,  aged  twenty-three,  who  joined  this  Meeting  by 
convincement  in  Twelfth  Month  last,  one  to  a  C.  O.  of  twenty, 
an  attender  of  this  Meeting  since  he  was  thirteen  years  old, 
another  to  a  lad  of  sixteen  who  has  just  left  a  Friends'  school 
and  is  applying  for  membership,  and  another  to  a  young  woman 
of  twenty,  who  is  attending  Meeting  and  asking  about  Friends' 
principles.  We  have  other  well  concerned  young  people  to 
whom  we  shall  give  the  remainder  as  the  time  becomes  ripe. 


The  literature  for  dear  M.  I.  Reich  also  came  and  he  has 
already  had  much  of  it  distributed  through  the  Friends' 
Emergency  Committee  and  in  the  internment  camps.  I 
understand  the  Emergency  Committee  requested  it. 

I  delayed  acknowledging  thy  letter  and  literature  until  I 
had  seen  him  and  was  able  to  give  thee  some  particulars.  I 
saw  him  on  the  10th  inst.  for  the  first  time  since  his  return 
from  Lancashire,  Scotland  and  Fritchley.  I  believe  he  has 
had  wonderful  times  in  each  district.  At  Fritchley,  he  gave  an 
address  on  Christian  Mysticism  to  about  thirty  forward  look- 
ing people  staying  at  Katie  Ludlow's  hostel.  Amongst  others 
Madam  Litvinoff — wife  of  the  former  Bolshevik  ambassador 
here —  was  present,  and  from  being  a  bitter  opponent,  became 
a  seeker.  I've  heard  from  Thomas  Davidson  and  George 
Smith  that  Friends  there  highly  appreciated  the  visit. 

From  there  he  went  to  Oxford  for  six  days  as  the  guest  of 
Canon  Streeter,  one  of  the  most  learned  Anglicans  in  this 
country,  with  an  international  reputation.  I  believe  from  a 
letter  I've  seen,  that  Streeter  and  others  were  much  impressed 
and  believe  he  (M.  I.  R.)  and  Friends  are  called  of  God  to 
do  a  great  work  in  Germany. 

I  lunched  with  Max  I.  Reich  yesterday,  as  did  Ed.  Bernstein 
and  others.    He  left  for  Holland  at  9  p.  m.  last  night. 

Thou  wilt  be  pleased,  I  think,  to  know  that  Blair  Neatby 
told  me  that  after  hearing  Marion  C.  Fox,  Joan  M.  Fry  and 
J.  Thompson  Elliott  give  an  account  of  their  experiences  in 
Germany  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  that  it  was  borne  in 
upon  him  that  he  too  must  go  to  Germany.  He  has  asked 
and  obtained  a  minute  from  his  Monthly  Meeting  and  it 
goes  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in  a  few  days  and  will  come 
before  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  next  month.  I'm  glad  he 
will  be  such  a  suitable  companion  for  M.  I.  R. 

As  to  the  Society  here  generally,  I  think  posterity  will  say 
it  did  nobly  in  several  directions,  in  this  trying  time,  and  never 
failed  to  uphold  the  Quaker  ideal.  Certainly  not  since  the 
rise  of  the  Society  has  there  been  such  a  stream  of  young 
people,  especially  men,  joining  by  convincement.  Of  course, 
they  are  varied  in  outlook  and  training — practically  all  have 
been  through  the  fire,  most  have  read  much  Quaker  literature 
and  come  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit.  A  goodly  number 
have  a  deep  spiritual  experience  combined  with  culture.  And 
they  are  coming  from  agnosticism  as  well  as  practically  all 
the  sects.  Of  course,  in  the  aggregate  it  is  not  a  large  num- 
ber, but  it  continues  and  shows  signs,  I  think,  of  increasing. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  stream  of  secessions — 
most  marked  in  191 5  and  19 16  and  now  practically  ceased — 
of  those  who  in  spirit  and  in  practice  had  left  us,  but  for 
family  and  similar  reasons  had  kept  their  membership — many 
of  those  who  left  had  their  names  removed  by  their  Monthly 
Meetings.  This  makes  the  Society  purer,  although  we  would 
have  rejoiced  to  have  won  them  to  the  Truth.  I  expect  some 
of  those  will  come  back  again  later,  and  also  that  some  ex- 
soldiers  will  become  Friends.  A  great  opportunity  is  before 
Friends  the  world  over:  may  most  of  all  the  hearts  who  bear 
that  name  be  in  readiness  for  any  Divine  call  which  may  come 
to  them. 

Frederick  B.  Sainty. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  A  SOCIAL  APPROACH  TO  WORK 

IN  JAPAN. 

Changed  international  relations  have  offered  missionary 
endeavor  in  Japan  an  extended  field  of  service.  Opportunities 
for  social  instruction  and  work  which  were  previously  generally 
limited  to  philanthropy  have  been  enlarged  to  include  an 
opportunity  for  the  reconstruction  of  Japanese  society  and 
life.  Little  opposition  remains  toward  programs  of  social 
reorganization  and  uplift.  On  the  contrary  qualified  leader- 
ship is  welcomed.  Change  is  in  the  direction  of  the  more 
democratic  Christian  institutions  of  the  West.  In  this  lies 
great  promise  for  the  mission  and  missionary  able  to  furnish 
Christian  statesmanship  and  devotion.    The  present  situation 
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in  Japan,  the  character  of  the  missionary  task  to-day,  and  the 
program  needed  for  its  execution  present  an  unusual  challenge 
to  those  interested  in  missionary  work. 

To  meet  this  need  Christian  Missions  have  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  in  this  country.  The  opportunity,  however,  is 
no  more  important  than  the  attempt  to  meet  it.  Japan's 
strong  sense  of  pride  and  the  need  to  Christianize  her  present 
social  order,  make  essential,  open-minded  missionary  approach. 
The  modern  missionary  in  this  country  should  undertake  his 
work  with  an  analytic,  sympathetic  attitude  which  sees  not 
only  the  sins  of  individuals,  but  the  underlying  social  causes 
for  such  sins.  As  he  studies  these  causes,  exposes  them  to 
public  view  and  suggests  change,  he  must  enter  into  the  group 
not  as  a  dictator  or  over-lord,  but  as  a  common  member  in  it. 
As  it  changes  to  a  new,  more  progressive  society,  he  should 
discover  new  fields  ahead.  Indeed,  he  must  be  growing  ever 
new  with  his  environment.  Foreign  prejudices  must  be  given 
up.  Institutions  and  customs  which  he  has  come  to  associate 
most  closely  with  Christian  teaching  in  his  native  country 
must  be  restudied  in  the  light  of  his  new  surroundings.  As 
far  as  he  is  concerned  personally,  his  task  should  be  to  make 
his  new  home,  the  Japanese  nation,  the  most  progressive, 
socially  sound,  and  completely  emancipated  community  in 
the  world.  He  should  take  an  honest  pride  in  the  useful  cus- 
toms of  his  new  surroundings,  regardless  of  their  origin  or 
similarity  to  Western  practices. 

Again,  the  missionary  must  approach  his  community  with 
a  yearning  zeal  for  its  redemption.  His  success  must  not  be 
gauged  in  terms  of  the  number  he  baptizes  or  persuades  to 
accept  a  creed,  but  by  the  degree  in  which  he  is  able  to  love 
his  people,  all  of  them;  by  the  possibilities  he  is  able  to  see  in 
them;  and  by  the  direction  in  which  he  sets  them  going.  If 
out  of  loyalty  to  and  love  for  a  village,  a  town  or  a  city  ward, 
a  missionary  is  able,  with  heart-breaking  passion,  to  unravel 
the  closely  woven  web  of  irreverence  for  personality,  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth,  and  degradation  of  materialism  he  will 
perform  large  missionary  service.  If,  moreover,  he  is  able  to 
make  positive  suggestion  and  stimulate  organization  for  the 
redemption  of  these  conditions,  through  Christian  teaching, 
his  life  will  be  greatly  multiplied. 

One  who  approaches  his  task  in  this  spirit  will  find  little 
opposition.  Japan  is  open  for  guidance,  communities  are 
awaking  to  new  concerns,  the  thought  of  the  world  is  in  this 
direction  and  Christianity  is  most  able  to  produce  effective 
leadership.  May  we  therefore  ask  all  young  people  who  be- 
lieve in  the  social  approach  to  Christianity  to  consider  seriously 
their  responsibility  towards  this  rich  new  field  of  labor  in 
Japan. — From  an  Article  by  Thomas  E.  Jones. 

POCONO  NOTES. 

A  crown  of  troubles  passed  him  by, 

As  he  with  Courage  waited; 
He  said,  "Where  do  you  troubles  fly, 

When  you  are  thus  belated?" 
"We  go,"  they  said,  "to  those  who  mope, 
Who  weakly  say  'Good-bye'  to  Hope, — 

We  go  where  we're  expected." 

Robert  P.  Utter,  writing,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  (N.  Y.) 
Nation,  on  "The  Most  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation," 
hits  off  the  key-note  of  our  life  here  rather  felicitously: — "  In 
mush-room  hunting  you  need  never  appear  to  be  seeking  any- 
thing. You  drift  hither  and  yon  in  the  pasture  (or  woods); 
only  the  chipmunk  eyes  you  from  the  wall,  and  he,  whatever 
he  knows,  never  tells.  The  searching  is  done  with  the  outer 
vision,  soon  becoming  a  mere  reflex,  calming  rather  than  dis- 
turbing the  central  activities  of  the  mind. 

"It  is  as  if  the  eye  carried  a  pattern  which  it  applies  auto- 
matically and  with  inconceivable  rapidity  to  each  hand's- 
breadth  of  the  pasture,  till  suddenly  the  pattern  fits;  then 
your  feet  are  drawn,  seemingly  without  volition,  to  where  the 
little  umbrellas  are  spread  or  the  tiny  buttons  pushing  up 
through  the  earth.    Unless  you  wish,  you  are  not  conscious 


of  looking  ever  downward.  You  are  placidly  aware  of  the 
cloud  chariots  and  the  shapes  of  the  hills,  you  mark  the  strife 
of  crow  and  kingbird,  and  the  poise  of  the  hawk.  If  a  few 
mushrooms  escape,  you  are  none  the  wiser,  for,  in  the  vernacu- 
lar phrase,  'what  you  don't  know  won't  hurt  you.'  Besides 
you  are  an  amateur;  you  have  made  no  boast;  you  have  no 
score  to  hand  in,  no  competitor — if  you  have  a  helper  that  is 
not  my  affair,  for  the  possibilities  of  mushroom  hunting  d  deux 
are  too  great  for  the  scope  of  this  discussion." 

These  mushrooms  have  been  particularly  abundant  this 
season  on  account  of  the  moisture  which  has  descended  daily. 
Our  near  neighbor,  Phebe  Harned,  when  out  getting  huckle- 
berries with  her  sister  Katharine,  who  stopped  to  pick  up 
some  mushrooms,  became  separated  from  her  sister  and  lost 
her  way  and  wandered  through  the  woods  for  nine  hours — 
without,  however,  feeling  any  alarm — although  a  terrific 
thunder  storm  prevailed  for  two  hours,  between  8  and  io  p.  m. 

Forty  of  our  campers  turned  out  to  rescue  her  and  came 
upon  her  at  3  a.  m. — still  walking,  although  very  tired.  That 
meeting  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it, 
as,  naturally,  we  could  hardly  hope  to  find  our  dear  friend 
conscious.  But  when  she  seemed  perfectly  composed — having 
heard  the  calls  of  the  rescuing  party  all  night  and  felt  the 
presence  of  her  Heavenly  Father  sustaining  her — our  pent-up 
anxiety  was  turned  into  profound  thankfulness  and  admira- 
tion. P.  H.  feelingly  thanked  all  who  had  been  so  exercised 
on  her  account— at  the  close  of  our  meeting  for  worship  next 
following  this  event.  No  serious  harm  resulted  to  anyone  and 
the  bond  that  has  bound  our  community  so  closely  together 
in  all  times  of  need  was  very  manifest  on  this  occasion.  Shortly 
afterward  the  burning  of  the  home  of  one  of  the  carpenters, 
who  has  constructed  several  of  our  bungalows  during  the 
past  decade,  brought  out  the  same  spirit  of  helpfulness. 

Never  during  the  seventeen  Summers  we  have  spent  on 
this  mountain  has  this  been  more  in  evidence. 

Our  mid-week  gatherings  of  men  and  women  have  been 
continued  to  great  satisfaction — discussing  world-wide  prob- 
lems as  well  as  local  interests  to  much  profit.  Johnson  Ross, 
Dr.  Baetjer,  Dr.  Palmer  (of  Trenton)  have  all  joined  our  group 
of  campers  permanently. 

We  are  gaining  each  year  in  the  sense  of  realizing  the  dream 
of  our  pioneer  life  more  than  ever.  This  was  brought  out  at 
two  Town  Meetings  when  the  simplicity  of  our  group  life  was 
emphasized  by  some  of  our  renters.  President  Macraken,  of 
Vassar  College,  contributed  his  wit  and  wisdom  with  apprecia- 
tion of  the  wholesomeness  of  the  atmosphere— both  social  and 
spiritual — that  prevails  in  our  midst. 

"The  Education  of  Henry  Adams"  has  been  reviewed  in 
The  Friend  within  the  past  four  months  and  some  of  us  have 
found  many  valuable  suggestions  in  this  volume,  containing 
the  experiences  and  reflections  of  this  philosopher,  statesman, 
scientist  and  diplomat,  during  sixty  years  of  unusual  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  political  relations  of  the  nations 
(1855-1915).  Seldom,  indeed,  has  an  autobiography  shown 
such  discriminating  insight  both  of  the  author  and  those  with 
whom  he  lived,  and  labored.  Since  the  Autumnal  tints  have 
come  again  we  realize  the  importance  of  having  shared  the 
privileges  of  our  mountain  top  with  our  friends  and  neighbors. 

A  Community  Meeting  was  recently  called  at  the  Blakeslee 
Methodist  Meeting-house,  seven  miles  west  of  us,  where 
Sarah  W.  Elkinton,  Agnes  L.  Tierney  and  Anna  Rhoads  Ladd 
discoursed  upon  the  neighborhood  improvement,  the  moun- 
taineers of  California  and  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  Arizona,  while 
J.  E.  gave  his  experiences  among  the  Seminole  Indians  in 
the  Everglades  of  Florida.  Some  of  us  also  attended  their 
meeting  for  worship  a  few  days  later  to  satisfaction. 

Joseph  Elkinton. 
Pocono  Lake,  Pa.,  Ninth  Month  26,  1919. 

To-day  is  your  day  and  mine,  the  only  day  we  have;  the 
day  in  which  we  play  our  part.  What  our  part  may  signify 
in  the  great  world  we  may  not  understand,  but  we  are  here  to 
play  it,  and  now  is  our  time. — David  Starr  Jordan. 
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Selected  by  H.  P.  Morbis. 

A  Sermon  in  a  Railroad  Coach. — The  train  stopped  at 
a  junction  in  the  mountains  and  took  on  several  passengers. 
Among  the  number  was  a  little  old  woman  who  took  the  seat 
just  inside  the  door.  She  was  very  small,  and  could  not  have 
weighed  more  than  a  hundred  pounds.  She  must  have  been 
eighty,  at  least.  Her  face  was  deeply  wrinkled,  but  it  was 
beautiful.  Her  clothes  were  plain,  but  neat.  Her  eyes  seemed 
very  bright  as  she  looked  out  through  her  gold-rimmed  glasses. 
The  little  woman  was  evidently  unaccustomed  to  travel,  for 
she  seemed  nervous  and  ill  at  ease. 

"Tickets,"  called  the  conductor  as  he  entered  the  car. 

The  new  passenger  went  down  into  her  little  hand  bag  for 
her  ticket,  and  with  smiles  all  over  her  face  handed  it  up  to 
the  conductor.  Instantly  a  frown  came  over  his  face,  and 
in  a  coarse,  loud  voice  he  said : 

"  What  are  you  doing  on  this  train?  We  don't  stop  at  your 
town.  No  stops  till  we  get  to  Scranton.  Guess  you  haven't 
traveled  much,  old  woman.  Next  time  you  go  away  from 
home  you'd  better  take  some  one  along  to  take  care  of  you. 
We'll  take  you  on  to  Scranton,  and  you  can  get  back  to-night, 
some  time!" 

The  little  woman  was  thoroughly  frightened.  She  turned 
red  in  the  face  and  then  she  got  white.  She  rubbed  her  hands 
in  pitiable  nervousness,  as  she  looked  hopelessly  about. 

Just  then  a  young  fellow,  perhaps  eighteen  years  of  age,  who 
was  sitting  across  the  aisle,  got  up  and  crossed  to  where  the 
unhappy  woman  was.  Then  he  asked  permission  to  sit  down 
beside  her.  The  old  woman  was  somewhat  deaf,  and,  sitting 
in  the  seat  directly  behind  them,  I  could  easily  overhear  the 
conversation. 

"It  is  not  so  bad  as  the  conductor  says,"  I  heard  him  ex- 
plain. "People  often  get  on  the  wrong  train.  I'm  not  very 
old,  but  have  gotten  on  the  wrong  train  twice  myself.  But  I 
got  home  all  right.  You'll  get  home  all  right.  I  live  at 
Scranton,  and  I  know  that  in  just  about  an  hour  after  this 
train  arrives  another  train — a  local  train — will  go  back,  and 
it  will  surely  stop  at  your  town.  Your  folks  will  wonder  why 
you  did  not  come  at  the  promised  time,  but  when  you  do  ar- 
rive they  will  be  all  the  more  pleased  to  see  you.  They  will 
be  more  pleased  than  if  you  had  come  at  the  right  time,  for 
they  will  be  afraid  you  are  lost  or  that  something  else  has 
happened,  and  when  you  step  off  the  train  they  will  be  ever 
so  relieved  and  happy." 

And  the  frightened  look  began  to  fade  from  the  little  wom- 
an's face,  and  she  did  not  rub  her  hands  so  nervously.  Then, 
to  take  her  mind  away  from  her  painful  situation,  he  began 
to  talk  about  other  things.  Presently  I  heard  him  telling  her, 
with  much  dramatic  action,  some  of  the  most  excruciatingly 
funny  stories  I  have  ever  heard.  At  first  the  little  woman  was 
not  sure  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  proper  for 
her  to  laugh.    But  presently  she  laughed  with  delight. 

Now  the  boy  rose  to  go.  Then  he  resumed  his  seat.  I  was 
now  intensely  interested  in  the  lad,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  sat 
down  beside  him.  Putting  my  hand  familiarly  upon  his  knee 
I  remarked: 

"The  little  woman  over  there  is  a  relative  of  yours?" 

Now  it  was  the  boy's  turn  to  feel  confused.  He  turned  red 
and  stammered  out: 

"  Why,  no,  sir,  she  is  not  a  relative  of  mine." 

"Well,  one  of  your  old  friends,"  I  suggested,  "or  possibly 
one  of  your  mother's  friends." 

"No,  sir,  I  never  saw  her  before  in  my  life." 

"Never  saw  her  before?  Why,  then,  did  you  go  over  there 
and  take  such  special  pains  to  comfort  her  in  her  anxiety  and 
distress?" 

With  no  little  hesitation  he  told  me  this: 

"  1  was  glad  of  the  chance  to  cheer  her  up.  My  life  up  to 
about  eight  months  ago  was  a  very  selfish  life.  My  ambition 
was  simply  to  have  a  good  time.  But  my  Master  showed  me 
that  that  was  a  small,  mean  way  to  live,  and  I  promised  Him 


that  if  He  would  help  me,  I  would  never  again  let  a  day  pass 
that  I  did  not  try  to  do  at  least  one  little  service  for  Him.  I'm 
glad  to  say  that  I  haven't  missed  a  day  yet.  But  I  was  afraid 
about  to-day.  I  have  been  traveling  since  early  morning,  and 
everything  has  been  strange  to  me.  When  I  heard  the  con- 
ductor talking  so  roughly  to  the  poor  old  soul,  and  saw  how 
frightened  and  worried  she  was,  I  said  to  myself:  'Good 
enough!  There's  my  chance.'  So  I  just  went  over  and 
smoothed  her  all  down  for  Jesus'  sake!" 

I  have  heard  many  sermons  on  Christian  consecration  and 
Christian  service,  but  I  never  heard  such  a  sermon  as  that 
preached  to  me  by  the  lad  on  the  railroad  train  that  day.  It 
was  not  an  act  prompted  by  mere  pity.  It  was  not  a  service 
that  had  its  limits  in  humanitarian  endeavor.  No,  no.  "  I 
went  over  and  smoothed  her  down  for  Jesus'  sake."  The 
service  would  comfort  the  little  old  woman  and,  therefore, 
should  have  been  rendered.  But,  above  that,  this  service 
would  please  and  honor  the  Master,  and  for  that  reason  it 
could  not  be  left  undone. 

When  we  all  get  such  a  motive  as  that  behind  our  sacrifice 
and  service,  how  it  will  exalt  and  glorify  the  smallest  things 
we  do!  And  what  a  passion  will  be  born  within  us  to  help 
every  one  we  can!  For  His  sake!  When  we  really  learn  to 
do  things  for  him  how  light  the  hardest  tasks  become! — 
Bishop  John  F.  Berry,  in  Epworth  Herald. 
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The  Work  of  the  Friends  in  Russia. 
(From  the  Manchester  Guardian.) 

"A  letter  from  a  member  of  the  Relief  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Russia  that  we  print  to-day  gives  a 
picture  of  life  in  Moscow  at  the  end  of  August.  It  is  a  dis- 
tressing picture,  but  it  has  one  gleam  of  light,  for  it  gives  a 
bare  and  modest  record  of  an  intervention  (?)  of  mercy.  What- 
ever their  opinions  may  be  about  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
our  policy  in  Russia,  all  Englishmen  will  value  and  admire 
the  work  done  by  the  Friends'  Mission  in  relieving  misery  and 
hunger.  In  the  midst  of  famine  and  anarchy  an  Englishman 
is  able  to  arrange  for  food  to  be  brought  hundreds  of  miles  in 
barges  from  Samara  to  Moscow,  on  the  understanding  that 
it  is  for  the  use  only  of  children  under  fourteen.  He  can  do 
this  because  the  Friends  have  'the  respect  of  the  Bolsheviks 
and  the  confidence  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.'  That,  surely,  is 
a  triumph  for  their  name.  Some  have  thought  that  Voltaire's 
unstinted  praise  of  the  Friends  was  not  sincere.  But  as 
they  follow  in  the  devastating  path  of  war,  facing  danger  and 
hardship  in  a  noble  mission  of  comfort,  these  votaries  of  the 
simplest  of  religions  carry  with  them  the  sympathy  and  re- 
spect of  all,  whatever  their  religion,  who  admire  self-sacrifice. 
We  are  proud  of  our  soldiers  who  give  their  lives  for  freedom; 
we  are  proud  also  of  these  other  soldiers  who  seek  out  all  the 
unhappy  places  of  the  world  to  heal  the  wounds  and  suffering 
of  mankind." 


From  a  Quaker  Ambassador. 
Carolena  Wood,  our  representative  in  Germany,  reports 
that  the  milk,  bacon  and  sugar  bought  with  the  130,000  sent 
from  America  has  been  distributed  in  fifteen  of  the  most  needy 
cities  in  Germany.  The  distribution  was  efficiently  carried 
out  by  the  Charity  Organization  Societies,  the  German  Home 
Mission  Societies,  and  the  Settlements.  The  following  mes- 
sage accompanied  the  gifts. 

To  those  who  suffer  in  Germany,  with  a  message  of  good- 
will from  the  American  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers),  who 
already  for  250  years  and  also  all  through  this  great  war  have 
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believed  that  those  who  were  called  enemies  were  really  friends 
separated  by  a  great  misunderstanding. 

We  quote  the  following  two  significant  extracts  from  Caro- 
lena  Wood's  letters: — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  over-emphasize  the  despair  of  the  higher 
class  people  who  have  not  a  spiritual  perspective,  and  it  is 
very  touching  the  way  in  which  they  lay  hold  of  a  friendly 
hand  and  of  Friendly  thoughts.  There  is  a  wonderful  open- 
ing for  us  here.  The  philosophy  of  force  has  crumbled  in 
their  hands.  Some  stoop  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  They  are 
now  like  the  clean  house  out  of  which  the  devils  were  cast, 
others  may  enter  in.  Meanwhile  they  look  about  them  in  a 
dazed  way  to  see  if  there  may  not  be  another  philosophy  of 
life." 

"  I  have  just  been  asked  by  Dr.  Rittlemeyer,  the  chief 
preacher  in  Berlin,  to  speak  at  his  church  on  Quakerism.  The. 
division  of  church  and  state  which  is  coming  next  month 
gives  them  a  great  sense  of  freedom  and  they  reach  out '  seek- 
ing.' It  is  the  moment  for  us  to  speak  our  message.  Our 
peace  ideals  help  us  for  they  are  so  ashamed  of  the  war!  I 
am  greatly  hoping  to  hear  that  some  well-concerned  Friends 
are  coming  from  America  to  help  them.  I  feel  the  weight  of 
being  the  only  Friend  here." 

Carolena  Wood  reports  much  mental  distress  in  Germany 
over  the  prisoners  of  war  in  France  and  Siberia.  Twenty 
thousand  Germans  and  200,000  Austrians  are  still  in  Siberia 
and  are  in  such  a  pitiable  condition  that  they  will  succumb 
during  the  Winter  unless  aid  can  be  sent. 


The  Mennonites. 
Daniel  Batchellor  has  been  visiting  some  Mennonites  in 
Ohio,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained. 

The  Mennonites  have  been  strong  supporters  of  the  Service 
work  and  we  quote  the  following  from  him  as  many  Friends 
unfortunately  know  little  about  these  fellow-workers  in  the 
cause. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  Mennonites  in  America  and 
Canada  is  about  150,000.  These  are  divided  into  various 
sects,  which  are  again  sub-divided  into  "old  order"  and  "new 
order."  Through  all  of  these  sects  there  seems  to  be  a  funda- 
mental agreement  in  matters  of  theological  type.  Many  of 
their  sectarian  differences  seem  to  an  outsider  trivial,  especially 
where  they  refer  to  matters  of  dress. 

There  is  among  them  a  very  general  aversion  to  law  proceed- 
ings, even  to  defend  their  rights.  Except  among  the  most 
radical  of  them,  they  do  not  practise  life  or  fire  insurance, 
although  of  late  years  it  has  become  general — at  least  in  that 
neighborhood — to  put  up  lightning  rods. 

There  seems  to  be  a  line  of  cleavage  between  the  older 
order  in  the  East  and  the  newer  order  in  the  West.  The 
latter  is  largely  composed  of  Swiss  immigrants  and  is  growing 
numerically  strong. 

The  history  and  development  of  the  Quakers  and  Mennon- 
ites are  alike  in  some  important  respects.  They  both  have 
their  roots  in  the  Protestant  Reformation,  especially  as  it  is 
related  to  the  Anabaptist  movement. 

Menno  Simons  (born  1492)  bears  something  of  the  same 
relation  to  the  Mennonite  Church  which  George  Fox  does  to 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Like  the  associates  of  George  Fox, 
those  who  co-operated  with  Menno  Simons  were  well  educated 
men,  but  after  their  time  both  Societies  neglected  the  higher 
education  which  was  needed  for  intellectual  leadership. 

This  weakness  is  now  recognized  by  the  Mennonites,  and 
they  are  providing  collegiate  training  for  their  young  people. 
They  have  other  supported  schools,  corresponding  to  our 
George  School,  or  to  Westtown.  Perhaps  the  earliest  attempt 
at  higher  education  was  when  the  Friends  and  Mennonites 
founded  Germantown  Academy — the  prototype  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Mennonites  have  suffered  even  more  than  the  Friends 
from  the  practice  of  disownment  and  from  exclusiveness  to- 
ward all  outside  of  their  own  party.    But  this  is  evidently 


giving  way  to  a  broader  spirit.  While  each  division  has  its 
own  governing  conference,  they  have  one  general  conference, 
which  aims  to  reunite  all  branches  of  their  faith.  Nor  does 
the  broadening  influence  stop  here.  My  own  experience  with 
them  shows  that  the  spirit  of  fellowship  includes  those  who 
belong  to  other  branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  works 
of  mercy  they  are  reaching  out  into  the  world  and  they  have 
recently  begun  extensive  operations  in  home  and  foreign 
missions. 

Their  church  buildings  all  seem  to  be  after  the  same  pattern, 
and  in  their  simple  arrangements  they  are  not  unlike  our 
meeting  houses.  The  points  of  difference  are  that  they  have 
one  door  of  entrance  instead  of  two,  no  dividing  partition,  no 
gallery  and,  in  place  of  our  facing  seats,  a  pulpit  platform. 

In  the  great  reform  issues  their  aims  coincide  with  our  own. 
They  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic,  and  one  of 
their  leaders  assured  me  that  they  are  doing  their  best  to 
discourage  the  use  of  tobacco  and  narcotics.  They  are  even 
more  strongly  opposed  to  militarism  than  we  are,  and  are 
prepared  to  resist  to  the  utmost  compulsory  military  drill, 
especially  its  introduction  into  the  schools  of  our  country. 
They  were  anxious  to  know  what  the  Society  of  Friends  was 
going  to  do  in  this  matter. 

A  closer  approach  of  the  two  bodies  would  be  mutually 
helpful.  They  could  get  from  us  a  broader  outlook  and  we 
might  gain  from  them  a  more  earnest  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  profess. 


Service  Work  to  Begin  in  Palestine. 
The  Service  Committee  has  appropriated  I300  per  month 
for  relief  work  in  Palestine.  This  work  will  be  in  charge  of 
Rosa  Lee  who  is  well  qualified  both  in  experience  and  ability. 
Rosa  Lee  was  for  eight  years  connected  with  the  Friends' 
Mission  at  Ram  Allah,  and  after  the  British  occupation  of 
Palestine  she  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  there.  It  is  planned  to  do  village  work  in  the 
devastated  region  north  of  Ram  Allah.  The  Germans  and 
Turks  lived  on  the  population  here  for  three  years  and  most 
of  the  houses  are  smashed  with  artillery.  Native  workers 
trained  in  the  Friends'  Boarding  Schools  there  will  be  used. 
These  workers  will  have  charge  of  the  large  number  of  orphan 
children  and  will  investigate  the  needs  of  families.  Simple 
medical  work  will  be  performed  and  school  gardens  main- 
tained. Rosa  Lee  is  taking  with  her  medical  supplies  which 
include  means  for  combating  the  sore  eye  epidemic.  In  her 
baggage  is  also  included  a  large  quantity  of  cloth  and  an 
incubator. 


For  the  Sewing  Clubs. 
An  interesting  incident  that  occurred  in  the  store-room  of 
the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  Fifteenth  and 
Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia,  was  the  packing  and  shipping, 
on  Ninth  Month  22nd,  of  a  box  of  cots  and  clothing  to  Friends' 
Mission,  Ram  Allah,  Jerusalem,  Palestine.  It  goes  with  Rosa 
E.  Lee,  who  has  been  a  worker  in  the  Mission  there  for  several 
years. 

The  effort  to  obtain  facts  about  clothing  and  the  need  there 
elicited  the  information  that  chemises  such  as  our  Sewing 
Groups  have  made  for  two  years  are  worn  by  both  sexes  of 
all  ages.  Over  this  they  wear  a  long,  loose  robe  belted  at  the 
waist,  women's  gowns  closed,  men's  open  in  front.  Head 
dresses  of  white  or  bright-colored  material  are  generally  worn. 
The  feet  are  usually  bare,  even  in  Winter. 

Contributions  of  Clothing  Received  at  Store-room, 
Week  Ending  Ninth  Month  20,  1919. 
Twenty-four  in  all;  four  from  Mennonites. 


Service  Notes. 
News  has  been  received  that  the  first  Serbian  party  has 
reached  Nish  and  that  the  second  party  has  landed  at  Patras. 
George  Innes,  an  English  Friend  doing  relief  work  in  Serbia, 
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met  the  first  party  and  his  wide  knowledge  of  Serbian  con- 
ditions will  be  of  much  help. 

English  Friends  are  planning  to  charter  a  steamer  to  make 
the  round  trip  from  Stockholm  to  Petrograd,  carrying  relief 
supplies  from  the  Russian  Babies'  Fund.  They  are  also' 
planning  a  typhus  hospital  in  Poland  and  relief  work  on  similar 
lines  to  that  which  has  been  done  in  France. 

Illustrated  articles  on  the  Service  Work  in  France  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  World  Magazine 
and  the  Motor  Magazine. 

A.  Gertrude  Jacob  has  delivered  a  number  of  Reconstruction 
lectures  in  hotels  at  New  Hampshire  Summer  resorts,  with 
encouraging  financial  results. 

An  article  entitled  "The  Restoration  of  Aubreville,"  by 
Frederick  J.  Libby,  appeared  in  Littell's  Living  Age  for  Ninth 
Month  20th. 


English  Friends  Coming. 
It  is  expected  that  Edward  Grubb,  Herbert  Corder,  Edith 
J.  Wilson  and  James  Douglas  will  sail  for  America  on  Tenth 
Month  25th.  Conferences  at  which  these  Friends  will  be  in 
attendance  are  planned  in  Philadelphia  the  week-end  of 
Eleventh  Month  8th  and  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  the  week 
end  of  Eleventh  Month  22nd.  Details  of  the  programmes  of 
those  conferences  will  be  announced  later. 


Service  Committee  Holds  Inspiring  Meeting. 

The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  held  two  sessions 
on  Ninth  Month  24th  and  25th.  About  thirty  members  at- 
tended from  parts  of  the  country  as  far  away  as  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  and  a  considerably  larger  number  of  returned  work- 
ers were  present.  The  deep  interest  and  concern  manifested 
augured  well  for  the  future  of  the  work. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  sub-committee  reports  interesting 
verbal  reports  were  heard  from  some  of  the  leaders  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  field.  Charles  J.  Rhoads  spoke  of  the 
effect  of  the  work  on  the  French  and  on  the  workers  them- 
selves. He  had  noticed  a  great  spiritual  growth  in  many  of 
the  latter  and  an  ability  to  think  seriously  not  possessed  be- 
fore. William  C.  Biddle  spoke  of  a  tolerance  possessed  by 
the  workers  for  the  views  of  others  and  he  paid  a  fine  tribute 
to  the  women  workers,  mentioning  the  fact  that  Edith  Pye 
has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

After  several  others,  including  a  Mennonite  representative, 
had  spoken  on  the  French  work,  Jane  Addams  outlined  con- 
ditions in  Germany,  dwelling  especially  on  the  spiritual  isola- 
tion of  that  country.  She  advocated  sending  small  groups  to 
live  there  and  get  in  close  contact  with  the  people.  Lewis 
Gannett  then  graphically  described  the  situation  there,  the 
despair  which  prevails,  and  the  need  for  our  help  and  message. 
The  Committee  agreed  that  we  should  go  forward  with  our 
relief  work  in  Central  Europe  and  that  a  small  group  of  con- 
cerned workers  should  be  sent  with  a  Spiritual  message.  It 
was  decided  that  no  money  which  has  been  or  will  be  con- 
tributed with  other  purposes  in  view  should  be  used  for  Ger- 
man relief. 


Boxes  of  Clothing  Received  Week  Ending  Ninth  Month 

27,  1919. 

Thirty-two  in  all,  seven  from  Mennonites. 


The  message  of  the  apostles  whoV  turned  the  world  up- 
side down"  was  not  merely  a  system  of  ethics,  nor  a  wiser 
way  of  acting,  nor  a  story  of  a  life,  nor  a  pattern  of  conduct 
to  be  copied.  The  message  was  "  That  ye  may  know  Christ 
and  the  power  of  His  resurrection."  Make  an  analysis  of  that 
declaration.  First  it  is  to  know  Christ.  Then  it  is  to  know 
the  resurrection — the  life  immortal.  But  more  still,  it  is  to 
know  the  power  of  the  immortal  life;  not  simply  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  hut  the  power  hack  of  the  fact. — The  Church- 
man Afield. 


PEACE  EDUCATION. 

The  Alternative  to  War. 

A  year  before  the  war  our  friend  William  E.  Wilson  wrote 
his  book  on  "Christ  and  War,"  which  was  such  a  useful 
presentation  of  the  Quaker  position  in  modern  terms  for  the 
modern  conditions  for  Friends  both  in  England  and  America. 
Just  before  the  armistice  the  same  writer  issued  a  second 
volume  on  pacifism  and  the  prevention  of  wars,  entitled 
"The  Foundations  of  Peace."*  It  would  be  difficult  for  a 
reviewer  to  indicate  the  full  scope  of  this  volume,  although  it 
is  a  relatively  small  book.  The  first  part  deals  with  the  basis 
of  pacifism,  which  it  defines  not  as  mere  passivity,  but  as 
"spiritual  activism"  or  as  "defence  by  non-resistance." 
Specially  valuable  are  the  author's  replies  to  the  objections 
which  are  commonly  made  to  the  pacifists'  position.  He  has 
devoted  one  chapter  to  the  refutation  of  the  fallacious  analogy 
between  war  and  legal  punishment  of  criminals  and  of  the 
resulting  argument  that  a  pacifist  if  consistent  must  be  op- 
posed to  all  penal  systems  and  institutions.  In  a  similar  way 
he  answers  the  still  more  specious  argument  that  commercial 
competition  is  much  the  same  as  war  and  that  the  pacifist  if 
consistent  must  avoid  all  commercial  gain  and  associations. 
The  author  holds  no  brief  for  either  commerce  or  penology  as 
they  are  at  present  practiced,  but  he  shows  that  their  likeness 
to  war  is  not  complete  and  that  their  faults  do  not  justify  us 
in  condoning  the  greater  faults  of  war. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  discusses  the  methods  that  have 
been  proposed  for  preventing  wars  and  the  principles  which 
must  underline  a  peaceful  state  of  society.  The  author  is 
evidently  in  favor  of  a  league  of  nations  of  some  sort,  but  he 
feels  that  much  depends  upon  the  methods  which  are  employed 
for  the  prevention  of  wars,  if  such  a  league  is  to  be  successful. 
One  method  is  the  use  of  a  superior  force  as  in  the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace.  This  method  is  beset  with  difficulties;  the 
aggressive  nation  cannot  be  so  readily  defined,  and  for  its 
correction  and  cure  it  requires  internal  reform  rather  than 
external  force.  Then  the  threat  of  force  which  such  a  league 
would  make  would  only  overawe  by  fear,  and  if  the  threat  of 
force  failed  we  should  have  the  exercise  of  force — namely,  war, 
instead  of  the  prevention  of  war.  A  second  and  superior 
method  of  preventing  war  is  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  war. 
W.  E.  Wilson  enumerates  these  and  briefly  suggests  such 
cures  in  national  and  international  organization  and  thought 
as  would  remove  the  causes  of  war.  But  a  third  method  is 
also  to  be  recommended  in  the  removal  of  the  means  of  war. 
This  means  not  only  disarmament,  complete  abolition  rather 
than  the  reduction  of  armaments,  the  materials  with  which 
wars  are  waged,  but,  also! — and  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
original  point  in  the  book — the  refusal  of  the  men  who  do 
the  fighting  to  participate  in  war.  For  as  the  author  says: — 
"Not  only  are  guns,  ships  and  machinery  generally  needed 
for  war,  men  are  needed  to  make  them  and  to  work  them.  If 
a  large  part  of  the  population,  for  example,  the  whole  of  the 
working  class,  were  to  refuse  to  make  or  use  implements  of 
destruction,  war  could  not  continue.  If  men  were  to  assert 
their  manhood  by  the  absolute  refusal  to  do  what  revolts  their 
conscience,  wars  would  cease.  And  why  should  they  not  do 
this?  Why  should  there  not  be  after  this  war  a  great  inter- 
national movement  of  the  common  people  to  refuse  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  war,  whatever  their  anarchic  rulers  may 
do?  They  have  seen  what  war  is.  They  know  that  neither 
they  nor  any  other  honest  man  stands  to  gain  by  it.  They 
know  that  it  implies,  and  necessarily  implies,  conduct  that 
revolts  the  whole  moral  sense.  Let  them  refuse  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come,  and  thus  save  the  world." 

The  last  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with  the  moral  changes 
that  are  required  to  make  wars  forever  impossible — notably 
a  spirit  of  co-operation  in  mutual  enterprise  and  the  expression 
of  Christian  love  issuing  in  service. 


*Thc  Swarthmore  Press,  London.  Can  be  had  from  Friends'  Book 
Store,  and  from  144  E.  Twentieth  Street,  New  York. 
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For  study  classes  and  for  individuals  who  wish  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  peace  the  book  can  be  heartily  recom- 
mended. The  writer  makes  his  thought  perfectly  clear,  and 
he  writes  without  bitterness,  or  prejudice,  or  the  illusion  of 
any  panacea.  Evidently  we  all  have  much  to  learn  about  the 
way  to  peace,  and  this  book  will  help  the  reader  learn  it. 

Henry  J.  Cadbury. 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING :  THEN  AND  NOW. 

Years  ago  when  young  Friends  thought  of  Yearly  Meeting, 
it  was  either  with  a  certain  awe  or  a  not  less  marked  sense  of 
boredom.  It  was  essentially  an  assembly  of  the  elders,  staid, 
august;  far  away  from  our  life,  because  far  above  it. 

To-day  it  is  looked  forward  to  by  the  younger  members  of 
the  Society  as  a  real  centre  of  inspiration,  helping  to  focus 
thought  and  endeavor:  its  outlook  is  no  longer  one  of  intro- 
spection, carefully  considering  the  state  of  our  religious  life 
and  our  faithfulness  to  the  great  heritage  of  the  past  genera- 
tions; it  is  turned  to  the  future  with  its  calls  and  opportunities. 

In  the  old  days  we  often  heard  earnest  appeals  for  a  higher 
standard  of  individual  faithfulness  to  duty:  they  come  to  us 
still,  but  in  a  different  context,  for  our  thoughts  are  more  and 
more  directed  to  our  social  responsibilities,  to  the  industrial 
and  international  problems  which  color  our  lives  and  apart 
from  which  we  cannot  consider  our  individual  duty.  More 
and  more  we  realize  the  need  for  deep  changes  in  the  frame- 
work of  society  and  in  the  fabric  of  international  life,  if  we 
are  each  to  fulfil  our  task  and  if  our  Society  is  to  do  its  true 
part  in  helping  to  mould  our  citizenship  by  the  laws  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  of  which  we  strive  to  be  members. 

This  year  we  met  in  unique  circumstances:  so  many  of  us 
had  been  separated  from  each  other  by  our  service,  some  even 
by  different  conceptions  of  duty :  we  were  home  together  once 
more  and  felt  the  reality  of  the  unity  that  bound  us.  During 
the  war  some  looked  forward  with  apprehension  to  the  dif- 
ficulties we  should  now  have  to  face:  would  Friends  be  able 
to  preserve  their  unity  of  fellowship,  would  they  be  true  to 
our  great  ideal  of  peace?  The  Yearly  Meeting  gave  a  trium- 
phant answer  to  any  such  doubts.  Differences  there  were  in- 
deed, but  they  could  not  separate  us ;  love  bound  us  together, 
and  our  thoughts  went  out  to  welcome  back  the  faithful  servants 
of  Truth  whose  paths  had  led  them  to  prison,  along  with  those 
who  had  joined  in  the  many  forms  of  peace  service  for  recon- 
struction and  relief  of  suffering,  and  those  many  others  who 
had  taken  up  arms,  but  now  we  trusted  would  return  to  join 
in  positive  work  for  peace. 

Many-sided  was  the  outlook  presented  to  us  upon  the  prob- 
lems before  us,  and  the  time  all  too  short  to  discuss  them;  years 
ago  Yearly  Meeting  itself  had  no  place  for  such  things,  but 
was  confined  to  a  narrower  field ;  various  Quaker  societies  held 
their  annual  meetings  and  conferences  outside  the  sessions 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  before  them  came  different  aspects 
of  the  social  and  international  problem  and  the  service  it  called 
for  from  us,  but  the  problem  and  the  service  now  is  felt  to  be 
one  which  cannot  be  thus  divided  into  self-contained  sections 
and  must  be  faced  by  us  as  a  religious  society. 

Our  ideal  of  peace  was  in  danger  of  being  as  separate  from 
the  rest  of  our  life  as  the  flowers  in  a  conservatory,  and  as  little 
fitted  to  stand  the  rough  winds  and  frosts  of  the  workaday 
world.  The  war  has  destroyed  many  glass  houses  along  with 
better  things.  We  see  now  that  the  seed  which  centuries 
ago  our  forefathers  carried  over  hill  and  dale  and  across  the 
ocean  to  sow  was  not  meant  to  be  cherished  in  sheltered  places 
for  a  favored  few;  it  was  to  be  scattered  far  and  wide  so  that 
it  might  be  food  for  men  the  whole  world  over.  More  clearly 
than  ever  before  we  have  felt  the  hunger  of  the  peoples,  the 
need  for  a  new  way  of  life  which  we  are  striving  to  realize, 
more  especially  in  the  various  forms  of  international  service 
to  which  our  members  have  been  called. 

The  old  world  that  is  dying,  the  new  world  that  is  being  born, 
need  the  joy,  the  faith  and  fire  of  youth,  youth  that  has  seen 
the  Divine  Vision  and  been  touched  by  the  Divine  spirit  of 
sacrifice.   We  have  still  far  to  go;  we  stand  only  at  the  thresh- 


old of  our  task,  but  this  year  we  have  been  given  some  glimpse 
of  the  Vision  of  the  better  world  that  is  to  be,  some  touch  of 
the  joy  and  comradeship  which  has  sustained  the  servants  of 
truth  in  the  solitude  of  prison  and  cheered  the  scattered  work- 
ers who  in  many  fields  are  striving  to  rebuild,  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  past,  new  thoughts,  new  lives,  a  juster  social  order. — 
T.  Edmund  Harvey,  in  Reconstruction,  for  Seventh  Month  15th. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  open  Forum  at  the  Young  Friends'  Conference  at  Earlham, 
Seventh  Month  31,  made  this  pronouncement.  We  copy  it  from  the 
American  Friend: 

The  Value  of  Good-Will. 

It  is  our  profound  conviction  that  there  is  a  way,  slowly  perhaps  but 
surely,  to  establish  law  and  order  with  liberty  in  Mexico.  It  is  the  way 
of  justice  and  of  good-will.  Intervention  in  Mexico  will  incur  for  the 
United  States  the  suspicion  and  hatred  of  all  Latin  America  at  the  very 
moment  when  hate  and  suspicion  were  dying  down  and  relations  between 
the  great  American  republics  were  more  cordial  than  ever  before.  More- . 
over,  the  people  of  Europe  will  regard  all  our  professions  of  democracy 
and  humanity  as  so  much  hypocrisy  if  at  this  time  we  employ  the  un- 
christian means  of  intervention  in  a  weaker  country,  even  though  con- 
ditions there  are  not  what  they  should  be  or  what  we  desire. 

Christianity  and  practical  common  sense  compel  us  to  affirm  that  there 
is  a  way  of  service  to  Mexico  by  which  law  and  order  and  good-will  can 
be  restored  to  that  country  without  the  method  of  war.  This  statement 
is  not  merely  an  affirmation  of  faith.  It  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of 
careful  students  of  Mexican  conditions,  who  believe  that  what  Mexico 
needs  is  time  and  the  disinterested  friendship  of  her  powerful  northern 
neighbor  to  enable  her  to  emerge  from  troublous  conditions  which  are 
in  large  part  due  to  the  exploitation  of  the  common  people  during  the 
Diaz  regime. 


These  two  items  are  taken  from  an  account  by  R.  K.  Clark  in  The 
Friend  (London),  entitled,  "A  Vagrant  in  the  Argonne." 

It  seems  only  too  true  that  the  American  soldiers  frequently  treated 
the  French  with  scorn  and  contempt,  and  often,  especially  when  drunk, 
and  particularly  the  colored  troops,  broke  all  discipline  and  committed 
wanton  damage.  Hence  there  is  a  quiet  unexpected  field  of  service  for 
the  "Mission  des  Amis"  in  reconciling  French  and  Americans.    .    .  . 

All  sections  work  cordially  together,  and  we  are  experiencing  in  our 
religion  of  life  and  service  a  unity  that  may  be  sought  in  vain  by  theological 
disputations.  Incidentally  Friends  who,  like  myself,  cannot  see  how 
smoking  contributes  to  the  ideal  life,  may  note  the  effective  discourage- 
ment given  to  this  habit  by  the  influence  of  our  Mennonite  and  Western 
American  Friends.    .    .  . 


It  will  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  our  Friend  Inazo  Nitobe  has 
been  appointed  as  one  of  three  secretaries  to  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  who 
is  to  be  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  connection  with  this 
work  Dr.  Nitobe  is  to  be  a  Director  of  the  International  Bureau.  His 
headquarters  for  the  present  will  be  in  London.  He  and  his  wife  will 
doubtless  enjoy  association  with  English  Friends  there. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  two  booklets  from  "Fight  the  Famine  Council" 
in  High  Holborn,  London.  They  are  accompanied  by  a  letter  signed  by 
Marian  E.  (Lady)  Parmoor.  The  letter  says:  "The  evidence  contained 
in  these  books  tends  to  show  more  clearly  than  perhaps  we  have  realized 
hitherto,  that  the  economic  weapon  may  be  not  less  destructive  than  the 
military  weapon."  The  titles  of  the  books  are:  "Family  Life  in  Ger- 
many Under  the  Blockade,"  and  "The  Death  of  a  People."  Bernard 
Shaw  has  written  a  preface  to  the  former.  His  bold  indictment  of  the 
blockade  gives  force  to  the  observation  of  Jane  Addams  that  one  can 
speak  more  plainly  in  England  than  here.    Here  is  an  example : 

"The  civilian  called  the  German  the  Hun,  and,  in  the  comparative 
safety  of  home,  clamored  for  his  extermination  with  a  full  mouth.  The 
soldier  called  him  Jerry,  meaning  'companion  in  misfortune,'  and  spoke 
no  evil  of  him  except  when  he  was  specifically  ordered  to.  When  the 
civilian  mercilessly  went  on  starving  the  German  children  after  the 
armistice,  the  British  soldier  fed  them  out  of  his  rations;  and  it  was  from 
the  army  that  the  first  protest  came  against  the  infernal  cruelty  of  the 
continued  blockade." 
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The  Jane  Addams  meeting  at  Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  24th  ult.,  was  a  memorable  occasion.  It  is  said  the  meeting-room 
there  seats  1500.  If  so  the  statement  in  the  public  press  that  1700  per- 
sons were  in  the  audience  is  not  an  exaggeration.  We  have  no  way  of 
verifying  the  other  statement  that  1000  people  were  unable  to  get  into 
the  room. 

As  usual  Jane  Addams's  appearance  was  that  of  reserved  dignity  and 
controlled  strength.  She  fitted  the  quiet  Quaker  environment  perfect- 
ly. Her  recital  of  what  she  had  seen  in  Switzerland,  in  several  of  the 
Central  European  states,  and  finally  with  the  Friends'  Unit  in  Germany 
was  made  in  perfect  simplicity  and  with  a  directness  that  holds  the  at- 
tention as  no  tricks  of  oratory  can.  Almost  imperceptibly  as  her  manner 
is,  she  carried  her  great  audience  with  her  to  the  plane  of  the  highest 
spiritual  perception.  There  the  plain  facts  of  elementary  physical  suffer- 
ing became  an  absolute  indictment  of  the  barbarism  of  war.  She  did 
not  say  it,  but  few  of  her  audience  could  fail  to  hear  the  questions  resound- 
ing in  their  minds  as  they  left  the  meeting,  "How  can  an  intelligent  people 
pause  a  day  in  freeing  civilization  (so  called)  of  the  degrading  anachronism 
of  war?"  "How  can  any  look  upon  war  as  glorious  when  its  principal 
victims  are  absolutely  sure  to  be  innocent  women  and  children?" 


Letters  from  George  Smith,  of  Fritchley,  and  John  Marsh  Pitt,  of 
Mitcham,  speak  in  terms  of  appreciation  of  visits  from  Max  I.  Reich. 
He  had  been  with  them  after  some  rather  extensive  service  in  Scotland. 
He  was  expecting  to  cross  to  Holland  Ninth  Month  12th  on  his  way  to 
Germany.  W.  Blair  Neatby  was  asking  for  a  minute  of  his  Monthly 
Meeting  to  join  him. 


A  special  cable  dispatch  to  the  Ledger  under  date  of  Ninth  Month 
28th  tells  of  a  Conciliation  Conference  of  Allied  and  German  Churchmen. 
The  name  of  our  friend,  Dr.  H.  T.  Hodgkin,  is  mentioned  as  an  English 
delegate. 


Dr.  Caroline  E.  Smith  sends  us  a  long  article  from  the  Ledger,  written 
by  Colonel  Samuel  T.  Ansell,  in  regard  to  military  injustices  practiced  in 
court-martials  during  the  war.  Colonel  Ansell  takes  issue  with  Ex- 
President  Taft,  and  maintains  that  a  civilian  advocate  in  our  country 
as  in  France  and  England  can  safeguard  so  important  a  matter.  We 
agree  with  Dr.  Smith  that  Colonel  Ansell  deserves  much  credit  for  his 
brave  stand. — [Eds.J 


In  a  letter  dated  Ninth  Month  14th  and  posted  at  Honolulu  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Wm.  C.  Allen  reports  that  the  first  stage  of  their  long  ocean 
voyage  had  progressed  as  comfortably  as  possible  with  a  very  crowded 
ship.  He  was  hoping  there  might  be  some  opening  for  religious  service 
as  the  voyage  was  continued.  They  had  met  a  few  congenial  people 
who  were  sympathetic  to  best  things.  Many  of  the  passengers  were 
returning  Australian  soldiers  so  much  bent  on  diversion  as  to  keep  the 
ship  noisy  and  the  decks  too  much  occupied  with  games  to  make  walking 
possible. 


Westtown  Class  Reunion  Day. — In  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  many  years,  a  Seventh-day  evening  in  Tenth  Month  has  been  reserved 
for  class  reunions  at  Westtown.  The  date  chosen  by  the  Committee  of 
Alumni  is  Tenth  Month  18th.  The  management  of  the  School  extends 
a  hearty  invitation  to  all  members  of  former  classes  to  gather  on  the 
afternoon  of  this  day,  watch  the  annual  soccer  game  between  the  "Old 
Scholars"  and  the  School,  have  a  basket  lunch  or  camp-supper  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lake,  and  listen  in  the  evening  to  the  opening  lecture  of  the 
season.    The  speaker  this  year  will  be  Count  Tolstoy,  son  of  Leo  Tolstoy. 

At  the  Lake  House,  ice  cream  and  coffee  will  be  served  at  a  small 
charge  to  those  desiring  it  to  supplement  the  individual  basket  lunch  or 
class  supper. 

Trains  leave  Broad  Street  Station  1.2S,  2.45,  3.35,  4.55,  5.30.  Re- 
turning, leave  Westtown  6.48,  9.37.  ■ 

Those  expecting  to  be  present  are  requested  to  notify  Lydia  E.  Bucknell, 
Westtown,  Pa.,  by  postal  card,  stating  whether  stage  accommodation  is 
desired.  It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  former  students  will  be  present. 
George  L.  Jones,  Principal. 
Francis  R.  Bacon,  on  behalf  of  the  Alumni  Committee. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  from  a  personal  letter  under  date  of  Eighth  Month 
28th  will  be  of  general  interest: 

Public  affairs  are  as  bad  as  they  can  be.  Force  and  greed  rule  inter- 
national affairs,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  men  blind  to  spiritual  reactions, 
short-sighted  statesmen  sowing  dragon's  teeth  for  future  wars.  The 
failure  of  Wilson,  on  whom  we  built  our  hopes,  is  a  world-calamity. 
He  was  not  backed  up  by  Lloyd  George  as  he  should  have  been.  1  ex- 
pect the  latter's  hands  were  tied  by  selfish  secret  treaties.  I  am  afraid 
the  League  of  Nations  is  not  much  more  than  a  skeleton  and  that  the 
struggle  for  that  is  still  to  be  fought.  Our  people  seem  lethargic  and 
demoralized  and  without  political  resilience.  But  the  Government  has 
become  unpopular  through  high  prices  and  labor  unrest.  The  policy 
of  the  country  is  as  bad  as  it  was  before  the  revolt  of  the  American 
Colonies  or  in  the  days  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  However,  we  were  right 
when  we  said  that  war  would  never  end  war. 

My  three  years'  "chaplaincy"  at  the  gaol  is  over.  It  was  a  great 
privilege  to  brighten  prison-life  for  about  forty  men.  But  the  gloom 
and  horror  of  the  gaol  still  lies  heavily  upon  me. 

John  W.  Graham. 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  have  been  received  from  each 
person,  paying  for  Vol.  93. 

George  Bailey,  Jr.,  Walter  H.  Magill,  Jesse  G.  Forsythe,  Arthur  S. 
Garrett,  M.  Elizabeth  Whitacre,  James  Smith,  Emma  Joyce,  A.  C.  Letch- 
worth,  Elisha  T.  Kirk,  Beulah  E.  Cope,  J.  G.  Ruth,  John  Way,  Wm.  S. 
Yarnall,  Elizabeth  H.  Lippincott,  James  R.  Pennell,  Elizabeth  T.  Bettle, 
Arthur  Letchworth,  Eliza  M.  Ambler,  Hannah  Tatum,  Dr.  W.  L.  Hamil- 
ton, Edward  R.  Satterthwait,  Dr.  J.  C.  Starbuck,  Joseph  M.  Fox,  Charles 
S.  Taylor,  Susan  Y.  Foulke,  Mary  B.  Hopkins,  Edward  G.  Rhoads, 
Anna  Woolman,  Isabella  L.  Pennock,  Samuel  W.  Bell,  all  of  Pennsylvania; 
Wm.  H.  Roberts,  Wm.  H.  Roberts,  Jr.,  Walter  J.  Buzby,  John  B.  Com- 
fort, Joseph  E.  Barton,  Charles  D.  Barton,  Joseph  Barton,  -  Walter  E. 
Wright,  Edward  H.  Jones,  Louisa  M.  Jacob,  Beulah  M.  Rhoads,  Charles 
D.  Scholl,  all  of  New  Jersey;  Myra  A.  Balderston,  Levi  H.  Balderston, 
both  of  Maryland;  H.  S.  Williams,  North  Carolina;  Wm.  F.  Terrell, 
Virginia;  Herman  J.  Battey,  Alabama;  Caroline  P.  Rhoads,  Massachu- 
setts; Dorothy  Biddle,  Mary  Hughes  Biddle,  Isaac  C.  Rogers,  all  of  New 
York;  Catharine  B.  Swift,  M.  and  S.  Doudna,  both  of  Ohio;  Ole  G. 
Sevig,  Bart.  H.  Strand,  Chester  Mott,  Charles  Standing,  O.  C.  Stangland, 
John  W.  Mott,  Sarah  M.  Stanley,  Esther  Coppock,  Abner  L.  Newlin, 
Mary  E.  Bradfield,  all  of  Iowa;  Sarah  B.  Harker,  Wisconsin;  Esther  B. 
Rhoads,  Indiana;  Walter  B.  Hadley,  Texas;  George  J.  Michener,  Sarah 
H.  Cheyney,  Anna  M.  Deacon,  all  of  California;  Maria  J.  England,  Nova 
Scotia;  Samuel  Bell,  Ireland;  Lloyd  Balderston,  Japan;  Jane  Balderston 
Dye,  China;  Robert  L.  Pudney,  New  Zealand. 

t^T" Remittances  received  after  Second-day  will  not  appear  in  receipts 
until  the  following  week. 

■  NOTICES. 

Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Whittier,  near  Springville, 
Linn  County,  Iowa,  beginning  on  Fourth-day,  the  fifteenth  of  Tenth 
Month,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Those  coming  from  Chicago  on  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad,  change  at  Marion  for  Springville. 

Abner  L.  Newlin. 


NOTE. 

In  the  review  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  which  appeared  in  last  week's 
Friend  an  error  occurred  which  we  are  glad  to  rectify.  Referring  to  a 
law  of  the  State,  the  sentence  should  read: — "An  Ohio  State  law  providing 
for  the  display  of  the  flag  and  signing  of  a  patriotic  oath  for  school  teachers 
claimed  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Meeting." — [Eds.] 


Died. — At  her  home,  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Ninth  Month  25th,  Harriet 
S.  Moon,  wife  of  Alfred  H.  Moon,  aged  forty-five  years;  a  member  of 
Falls  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  on  Ninth  Month  24th  at  the  home  of  her  nephew,  James  M.  Moon, 

Morrisville,  Pa.,  Mary  Ann  Jones,  aged  ninety-three  years;  a  member  of 
Germantown  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  Ninth  Month  28,  1919,  Joseph 

Johnson,  aged  seventy  years;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District. 


Tenth  Month  9,  1919. 
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It's  Best  to  Have  an 

Extra  Pair  of  Glasses 

Then  in  case  of  accident 
to  your  regular  pair,  you're 
not  inconvenienced.  Leave 
your  prescription  with  us. 
We  guarantee  it'll  be  correct- 
ly filled. 
Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.C.  &  S.H.  Letchworth 


ARTS 


K^Optician> 

Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractof 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station,  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


Established  1870 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,  Philadelphia 


YOUNG  MAN! 

Get  the  saving  habit.  The  way  to  begin 
is  to  fix  things  so  that  you  must  save. 
We  can  show  you  how  to  do  that,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  to  perpetuate  your 
income — or  part  of  it — in  case  you  die 
while  you  are  saving. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  insure  against 
the  uncertainties  of  life  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  death. 
The  cost  is  low.    You  are  young! 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 

FIERCE  FEATHERS 

One  of  the  delightful  stories  from  Violet 
Hodgkin's  "Book  of  Quaker  Saints,"  repro- 
duced in  booklet  form.  It  is  very  attractive 
and  will  make  a  welcome  Christmas  remem- 
brance. 

Price  25  cents,  2  cents  additional  for  postage. 

New  books  and  tracts  from  Headley  Bros., 
Friends'  Tract  Association  and  the  Yorkshire 
Committee.    Write  for  circular. 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  AND  TRACT  COMMITTEE 
144  E.  20th  Street        New  York  City 

P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  Do  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


/  ^  a       Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaitt* 

I  TOn  AtflnrflCf'        £2  N.  Stockton  St., 


WE  WRITE  your  copy  and  print  your 
work  properly.     It  pays — you  and  us! 
zAsk  us  to  show  you  how! 

The  Holmes  Press 

5336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 

THE  FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE, 
No.  302  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  invites  orders 
for  the  following  books  and  pamphlets: 
NEW  TOWN 

A  proposal  in  Agricultural,  Educational,  Civic  and 
Social  Reconstruction,     J.  M.  Dent,  paper  cover,  65c. 

PREACHING  TO  NOBODY,  Grellett 

Reprinted  from  Quaker  Saints,  paper  cover,  10c. 

PERSONALITY  OF  GEORGE  FOX 

A.  N.  Brayshaw,  paper  cover,  30c. 

FRIENDS  BEYOND  THE  SEAS 

H.  T.  Hodgkin.  256  pages,  $1.25 
Postage  extra. 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

FALL  TERM— Opens  Tenth  Month  7,  1919. 
Special  Courses  in  Social  Work  and 
History  of  Missions. 
Regular  Courses  in  Bible  Study,  History  of 
Friends'  and  Religious  Pedagogy. 
Write  for  Catalog. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 
S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 

Special  attention  given  to  Friend*'  Funerab 
Bell  'Phone  11  Spruce  164« 
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Ask  for  Our  New  "BELT  USERS' 
BOOK,"  Free.  Contains  Helpful  In- 
formation. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

13  N.  Third  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Strattoo 
TELEPHONES 
Bali — Spf  ace  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  offer— 

Notaseme  Hosiery  Company 

Sinking  Fund  Cumulative.    First  Preferred  Stock 

Free  of  Pennsylvania  State  Tax  and  Normal  Income 
Tax.  Application  will  be  made  to  list  this  stock  on 
Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange. 

Product  is  widely  known  and  distributed  by  about  8,000 
dealers. 

Full  description  upon  request. 
Price  99  and  accrued  dividend. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


WESTTOWN  $250,000  FUND 


An  active  endeavor  to  collect  the  above  sum  of  money  will  com- 
mence on  or  about  Eleventh  Month  1st.  Meanwhile  we  ask 
all  friends  of  Westtown  School  seriously  to  consider  their  respon- 
sibilities in  this  important  matter — so  that  they  will  be  ready 
to  respond  effectively  when  the  appeal  is  issued. 


MANAGING  COMMITTEE: 


*J.  HENRY  BARTLETT 

*  HENRY  W.  LEEDS 

*  WALTER  T.  MOORE 

*  WILLIAM  E.  RHOADS 

* ALFRED  G.  SCATTERGOOD 

*  WALTER  SMEDLEY 
*D.  ROBERT  YARNALL 


0  JAMES  G.  BIDDLE 
"THOMAS  K.  BROWN 
"WALTER  J.  BUZBY 
"CHARLES  EVANS 
°J.  EDWARD  MOON 
"SAMUEL  L.  SMEDLEY. 
°  JAMES  G.  VAIL 


Jr. 


♦Appointed  by  Westtown  Committee. 
"Appointed  by  Westtown  Alumni  Association. 


JAMES  G.  BIDDLE,  Chairman,  1211  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

J.  SNOWDON  RHOADS,  Treasurer,  Commercial  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  Mac  Walters 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  2£  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-       -:-  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  8b  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 


A  GENTLE  HEART 

By  Elizabeth  Allen  Salterthwait. 

Book  of  Verse.  Illustrated.  Line  Drawings  by  D. 
S.  Allen.  Jr. 

Cloth.  $1  50  Net.  Half  Leather.  $2.00  Net.  Full 
Leather.  $2.75  Net. 

Prices  advanced  after  Tenth  Month  31.  1919. 

E  A.  SATTERTHWAIT, 

Webster  Groves,  Mo. 


CONCORD  HOUSE 

CONCORDVILLE,  F»A. 

A  small  guest  house,  thoroughly  heated,  good 
table,  moderate  rates.  For  accommodations  write  to 
Marian  Pusey,  Manager,  Concordville,  Pa. 

OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt.  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  '  BARTON  &  BARTH. 

Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Typ»- 
'Tilting,  Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worship  is 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  Visitor*  remem- 
ber the  address. 

ATTRACTIVE  position  for  young  woman  to  assist  with 
three  children,  four,  six  and  nine  years,  in  Friend's 
family  in  Germautown. 

Address  "  W," 
The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place,  Phila. 

WANTED — Mother's  helper  in  Friend's  family  in  Ger- 
mantown.    Two  children.       Write  "  E," 

Care  The  Fbiend,  207  Walnut  Place,  Phila. 

WANTED — A  young  man  or  woman,  a  college  gradu- 
ate, to  assist  in  bibliographical  work  in  historical 
research. 

Apply  to  "A.  B.," 
The  Friend.  207  Walnut  Place,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


This  matter  is  prepared  for  The  Friend  and  for  the  Philadelphia  Young  Friends' 
Committee  by  the  following: 

Alfred  Lowry 
Editor 

AND 

Edward  W.  Marshall  Joseph  Stokes,  Jr. 

Margaret  Whitall  Rhoads  Edith  Stratton 

Alice  Trimble 

Associates 

THE  LIGHT  ON  THE  DOCK. 

When  we  go  out  for  an  evening  on  the  Lake  in  the  moun- 
tains, we  light  a  lantern  and  set  it  on  the  end  of  our  dock.  It 
is  absurdly  invisible  in  the  broad  daylight,  but  we  set  it  there 
and  paddle  out  towards  the  sunset.  Slowly  the  glow  fades 
into  twilight  and  darkness  falls  softly  about  us.  Utter  dark- 
ness; but  back  across  the  water  shines  our  lantern  on  the  dock. 
It  is  the  guiding  star  to  our  desired  haven. 

Some  day  in  the  life  of  each  one  of  us  possibly,  a  great  re- 
solve came  into  our  hearts.  We  made  a  covenant  that  we 
would  invest  our  lives  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  A  light  was 
lit.  It  was  absurdly  unnoticeable  to  anyone  else — how 
ashamed  we  were  that  it  didn't  show! — but  in  our  heart  of 
hearts  we  knew  that  light  had  come.  In  the  broad  daylight 
it  scarcely  showed,  but  presently  the  darkness  of  a  great 
temptation  or  a  great  bereavement  fell  blackly  about  us,  and 
lo!  across  the  darkness  shone  the  little  lantern  of  that  great 
resolve.  It  pointed  to  the  haven  of  our  deeper  purpose. 
We  remembered  the  covenant  of  the  dawn  and  it  became 
again  our  guiding  star. 

A  life  that  would  truly  serve  must  have  a  continuous  direc- 
tion: it  must  be  a  directed  life.  It  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  what  direction  we  choose  as  our  goal,  and  whether 
we  have  set  our  lantern  upon  it.  But  after  we  have  chosen 
our  goal  in  broad  daylight  and  wide-awake,  a  new  difficulty 
arises.    It  is  a  constant  battle  to  keep  the  course.  Sometimes 


a  mist  settles  down  on  the  Lake  and  we  cannot  see  the  light 
on  the  dock;  sometimes  the  wind  or  the  current  sweeps  us 
out  of  the  course,  around  a  bend,  and  the  light  is  lost.  Clearly 
it  is  not  so  simple  as  we  thought  to  direct  our  course  to  the 
chosen  goal.  The  original  decision  is  not  enough  to  bring  us 
to  our  desired  haven.  We  cannot  live  a  directed  life  when 
our  direction  is  lost.  We  must  have  a  wiser  hand  on  the 
rudder. 

To  shift  the  illustration  slightly:  have  you  ever  stood  on 
the  bow  of  an  ocean  liner  under  full  steam  and  marvelled  at  the 
confident  progress  of  the  vessel  across  the  trackless  sea? 
No  apparent  path  to  follow;  no  apparent  light  on  the  dock 
as  a  goal;  no  harbor  in  sight.  But  walk  back  to  the  stern. 
Straight  to  the  horizon  is  the  path  over  which  we  have  passed, 
a  clean-cut  course.  A  mind  in  the  pilot-house  knows  the 
course  and  guides  the  ship  to  its  haven. 

If  we*  have  committed  our  course  to  the  Great  Pilot,  He  will 
guide  our  lives,  hour  by  hour.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
doubt  about  it.  We  may  see  no  path  before — iuslcad,  a 
great  waste  of  endless  sea.  We  may  be  tempted  to  think  there 
is  no  direction,  no  guidance  in  our  lives,  as  we  look  forward 
from  the  hurricane-deck.  But  look  behind!  There  lies  the 
course  straight  and  true  up  to  the  present  instant.  We  were 
not  always  conscious  back  there  of  the  guidance,  though  we 
cried  to  the  Pilot  when  the  storm  was  great.  He  was  there 
when  the  winds  and  the  waves  were  high.  He  was  there,  too, 
when  the  great  calms  came.  He  is  here  even  now,  directing 
our  course — if  we  will. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  matter  of  direction  in  life:  my 
side;  God's  side.  I  must  choose  His  direction;  choose  it  at 
the  beginning  in  general  terms,  choose  it  constantly  all  along 
every  foot  of  the  way.  God  plans  the  course,  guides  the 
craft,  brings  the  little  ship  to  its  desired  haven.  The  Light 
on  the  Dock  and  the  Pilot  who  can  guide  my  course:  these 
are  the  elements  of  a  directed  life. 

E.  S. 

Being  part  of  an  address  given  at  Haverford  Summer  School, 
Sixth  Month  22,  igig. 


"Not  of  the  sunlight, 
Not  of  the  moonlight, 
Not  of  the  starlight! 
O  young  mariner, 
Down  to  the  haven, 
Call  your  companions, 
Launch  your  vessel, 
And  crowd  your  canvas, 
And,  ere  it  vanishes 
Over  the  margin, 
After  it,  follow  it, 
Follow  the  Gleam!" 
— Tennyson — Merlin  and  the  Gleam. 
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THE  WAUPACK  BEND. 

Several  of  those  who  will  read  this  are  familiar  with  the 
reaches  of  the  upper  Delaware  River.  You  will  recall  that 
not  many  miles  before  you  reach  the  Water  Gap,  the  river 
turns  back  upon  itself,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  Waupack 
Bend,  where  the  Bushkill  flows  in,  and  where  you  encounter 
those  strangely  named  rifts,  "  Mary-and-Sambo"  and  "The 
Fiddler's  Elbow." 

If  a  little  lad  were  born  and  brought  up  midway  along  this 
bend,  what  would  be  his  natural  deductions  concerning  the 
course  of  the  river?  He  would  look  up-stream  as  far  as  his 
eye  could  see,  and  he  would  observe  that  he  was  looking 
southwest;  he  would  look  down  the  river  and  note  that  it 
was  flowing  northeast.  Bringing  to  bear  all  his  intelligence, 
and  allowing  for  reasonable  meanderings  from  the  straight 
line,  wouldn't  he  feel  himself  thoroughly  justified  in  conclud- 
ing that  the  Delaware  had  its  source  somewhere  in  the  South 
and  emptied  somewhere  in  the  North? 

Now  you,  with  a  far  wider  experience  than  his,  who  have 
put  in  your  canoe  at  Hancock,  or  Port  Jervis,  and  have  pad- 
dled on  down,  it  may  be  to  Trenton  or  even  farther,  are  well 
aware  that  such  is  not  the  case.  You  know  that  the  little 
boy  is  wrong.  You  know  that  the  course  of  the  river  is  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  of  his  deduction,  because  you  know  the 
river  above  the  Waupack  Bend  and  below  it,  and  that  it 
flows  from  North  to  South.  Nor  did  you  have  to  wait  till 
the  end  of  the  voyage  to  make  that  discovery.  Long  before 
you  reached  the  Bend  you  were  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  the 
Bend,  though  it  possibly  occasioned  some  astonishment,  never 
seriously  made  you  waver  in  your  conviction. 

There  are  those  who  are  impatient  of  the  study  of  History. 
Why,  in  this  age  of  problems  pressing  for  solution  and  with  the 
future  so  uncertain  before  us,  should  we  pore  over  dusty 
tomes  and  mouldy  manuscripts?  Why  should  palaeontologists 
and  archaeologists  waste  valuable  years  digging  up  and  de- 
ciphering fossil  remains  of  early  life-forms  or  of  Babylonian 
correspondence?  Why  should  able  college  professors  devote 
their  lives  to  Magna  Charta,  St.  Augustine's  Confessions, 
Penn's  Plan  for  the  Peace  of  Europe,  or  the  French  Revolu- 
tion? Why  should  we  Friends,  to  be  even  more  specific, 
bother  with  reading  "stuffy"  old  journals,  or  study  about 
Isaac  Penington  or  John  Woolman?  They  lived  in  a  past 
age,  we  have  the  present  complexities  to  contend  with,  and  we 
must  peer  ahead  into  the  future,  foggy  as  it  looks  at  present. 

This  is  not  the  place  for,  nor  is  it  going  to  be,  a  dilation 
upon  the  philosophy  of  History.  But  what  was  it  that  kept 
us  from  taking  up  with  the  little  boy's  conclusion,  as  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  Waupack  Bend,  if  it  were  not  our  firm  con- 
viction, rooted  in  our  past  experience  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
river,  that  the  stream  tended  southward,  and  that  we  should 
soon  be  paddling  south  again?  If  therefore  we  base  our  con- 
clusions on  just  what  we  can  see,  with  our  brief  span  of  life 
and  with  our  myopic  vision,  may  we  not  easily  run  the  risk 
of  convincing  ourselves  that  our  river's  running  north?  May 
we  not,  in  case  our  age  is  perchance  a  Waupack  Bend  in  history 
or  in  evolution  or  in  the  forward  movement  of  the  race  (call 
it  what  you  will),  run  a  grave  risk  of  allowing  ourselves  to 
be  falsely  encouraged  or  needlessly  depressed,  because  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  general  tendency?  The  hypothetical  little  boy 
might  easily  believe  that  the  Delaware  debouched  into  the 
Hudson  River,  somewhere  between  Newburgh  and  Peekskill! 
Are  we  not  likely  to  make  equally  absurd  prognostications, 
and,  what  is  worse,  act  and  plan  accordingly? 

Granted  the  complexity  of  the  problems  of  the  present; 
granted  the  troublous  outlook  for  the  future;  how  better  can 
we  prepare  ourselves  to  solve  those  problems  and  work  towards 
"the  world  to-morrow"  than  by  trying  to  know  the  tendencies 
of  the  race,  of  our  country,  of  Christianity,  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends?  Sandt's  Eddy  or  the  Foul  Rift  are  much 
more  easily  and  confidently  navigated  if  we  have  profited  by 
our  experiences  higher  up  the  river,  at  Cochecton  or  Mongaup 
Falls.  Do  we  approve  or  disapprove  of  intervention  in  Mexico, 
the  Peace  Treaty,  the  League  of  Nations,  lynching,  Shantung, 


turning  the  other  cheek,  full-time  secretaries  in  our  meeting- 
work,  sending  food  to  Germany,  birthright  membership, 
organic  church  unity,  the  practice  of  recording  ministers, 
Soviet  government?  Go  back  to  the  past,  explore  the  upper 
stream.  Study  what  happened  when  certain  remedies  (similar 
to  those  now  proposed)  were  applied  to  certain  conditions 
(similar  to  those  we  now  face).  Did  they  work?  Will  these 
work?    Which  way  are  we  going? 

Besides  this  main  concern,  that  we  should  strive  to  profit 
more  intelligently  by  the  experience  of  the  race,  another 
thought  has  come  to  mind  from  this  figure  of  the  river.  You 
will  recall  how  many  times,  as  you  paddled  down-stream, 
you  looked  ahead  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  end  of  the  river, 
blocked  by  a  great  mountain-wall,  with  absolutely  no  apparent 
outlet  on  either  side.  Yet  always,  of  course,  there  was  a  way 
out,  and  you  knew  there  was  going  to  be  a  way  out.  We  are 
living  in  a  time  when,  for  many  of  us,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  get 
depressed :  we  look  ahead  and  we  see  no  way  of  escape.  The 
world  has  got  itself  into  a  fearful  place,  but  it  is  not  the  first 
time.  Thank  God,  there  has  always  been  left  some  way  out, 
and  this  time,  too,  He  has  left  us  a  way  out:  the  way  of  his 
Christ,  the  Door.    Be  of  good  courage! 

A.  L. 


OUR  RULING  PASSION. 

We  are  "concerned  young  Friends."  We  hold  conferences; 
we  organize  Fellowships;  we  visit  smaller  meetings  "with  a 
feeling  of  responsibility"  and  after  all  we  are  vaguely  disap- 
pointed because  our  spiritual  life  has  made  so  little  visible 
progress.  We  have  hoped  to  see  a  great  glowing  ministry 
grow  out  of  our  organizations  and  instead  we  have  found  si- 
lence. 

Now  what  is  the  trouble?  We  have  worked  for  a  high  ideal 
— an  inspired  prophetic  ministry.  We  have  talked  a  great 
deal  about  the  message  which  we  have  for  the  world, — but 
something  has  silenced  us  when  we  were  most  ready  to  speak 
and  muted  the  message  before  it  could  pass  our  lips. 

And  that  something  was  not  fear — fear  of  our  friends  or 
of  "what  people  would  say"  or  of  breaking  the  silence  or  of 
not  being  good  enough.  No,  it  was  none  of  these.  It  was 
(and  is)  the  simple  fact  that  we  have  not  devoted  our  lives 
intensively  enough  to  our  Master's  work.  We  put  other 
things  first — our  business,  our  social  duties,  even  our  pleasures. 
To  bear  Christ's  message  either  in  vocal  ministry  or  in  other 
forms  of  service  is  not  our  one  overwhelming  ambition.  And 
if  by  chance  we  find  ourselves  growing  interested  we  take  great 
pains  to  hide  the  fact  under  a  brisk  common-place  manner. 

These  are  harsh  criticisms,  but  think!  Christ  left  His  mes- 
sage with  eleven  men.  If  Peter  had  said  to  John  after  the 
resurrection,  "Well,  John,  let's  get  back  to  the  boats,  now. 
We're  behind  in  this  year's  income,"  where  would  that  message 
be  to-day?  And  unless  it  is  the  motive  power  of  each  of  our 
lives  where  will  it  be  to-morrow — or  at  most  day  after  to- 
morrow? 

Christ's  message  of  love  and  brotherhood  is  a  sacred  trust 
to  us.  He  cannot  trust  us  to  give  it  vocal  expression  while 
we  are  indifferent  or  absorbed  in  other  work. 

But  if  we  take  Him  seriously;  if  He  is  the  ruling  passion  of 
our  lives,  however  weak  and  broken  and  faulty  they  may  be, 
we  will  not  wait  for  an  inspired  prophetic  ministry  in  vain. 

A.  T. 


SPEAKING  IN  MEETING. 

Apropos  of  the  above  there  is  a  little  pamphlet  issued  in 
England  and  written  by  Lydia  S.  Graham,  M.  A.,  entitled, 
"Speaking  in  Meeting,"  from  which  the  following  paragraphs 
are  chosen.  Ask  to  read  the  whole  pamphlet  some  day  when 
you  are  spending  a  half  hour  in  Friends'  Institute. — (Young 
Friends'  Secretary). 

"Again,  we  hold  that  all  human  beings  may  be  chosen  to 
be  His  instruments  or  messengers;  there  is  not  one  type  alone 
whom  He  needs  and  calls.    .    .  . 
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"We  know  quite  well  how  different  people  appeal  to  dif- 
ferent natures  and  different  ages.  God  very  often  sends  the 
young  to  the  younger;  he  who  has  sinned  and  knows  forgive- 
ness to  the  sinful ;  the  comforted  to  those  who  are  in  need  of 
comfort.  God  is  very  'nice'  in  His  choice  of  instruments. 
And  yet  we  are  some  of  us  ready  to  say,  '  He  will  never  need 
or  expect  vie  to  be  a  vocal  instrument  for  Him,'  thus  assuming 
that  our  judgment  is  better  than  His. 

"  I  know  a  meeting  where  the  deepest  need  was  that  some 
younger  members  should  speak.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  mattered  very  much  what  they  said :  the  great  fact  needed 
demonstrating,  that  the  Christ-life  is  not  a  life  only  for  those 
who  have  reached  life's  mid-day  or  who  are  advanced  in 
years,  but  that  Christ  needs  the  young,  the  strong  and  the 
gay-hearted.  At  last  they  saw  that  God  was.  calling  some  of 
them;  that  they  must  not  wait  till  they  were  older  or  wiser, 
or  nearer  perfection.    .    .  . 

"The  younger  members  shouldered  their  share  of  the  burden 
and  that  meeting  was  revivified.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  our  meetings  fall  so  often  far  below  the 
ideal.  Some  of  those  who  should  be  taking  part  in  the  vocal 
ministry  are  deploring  and  criticizing,  and  are  genuinely  be- 
wildered that  God  does  not  send  more  apt  messages,  when  all 
the  time  He  is  longing  and  waiting  for  them  to  be  His  spokes- 
men.   .    .  . 

"  Failure  to  recognize  that  God  needs  far  more  members  of 
a  meeting  to  speak  for  Him,  than  do  speak,  and  in  particular, 
failure  to  believe  that  something  may  be  required  of  us  causes 
many  of  the  difficulties  from  which  our  meetings  suffer.  Such 
results  as  these  follow:— Some  individuals  speak  too  often 
and  too  long,  and  their  ministry  is  lacking  in  appeal  to  the 
young,  and  to  those  at  close  quarters  with  the  problems  of 
life.  Even  those  whose  ministry  is  generally  most  helpful 
may  be  led  to  take  too  big  a  share  because  others  are  shirking, 
and  this  only  encourages  others  to  go  on  shirking.  In  some 
meetings  there  is  not  enough  speaking,  and  the  members 
separate  spiritually  unfed.  God's  messages  have  been  with- 
held. In  all  meetings  the  proportion  who  speak  is  far  too 
small,  whereas  following  up  these  principles,  it  is  clear  to  an 
unprejudiced  thinker,  that  almost  all  the  members  should 
speak  occasionally;  in  short,  the  speaking  should  be  much 
more  evenly  spread  than  it  is.  Many  meetings  suffer  from 
lack  of  vocal  prayer  and  thankfulness,  which  so  often  has  a 
unifying  and  uplifting  influence. 

"Now,  all  these  difficulties  are  clearly  the  direct  outcome 
of  failure  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  number  to  recognize 
the  great  truths  behind  our  methods  of  worship  in  any  deep 
and  practical  way." 


BARGAINING  WITH  GOD. 

" .  .  .  And  one  of  our  weak  places  that  is  causing  untold 
harm  among  us  is  a  habit  of  saying  what  we  will  do  and  what 
we  will  not  do.  We  are  ready  to  perform  this  service,  and  I 
freely  admit,  do  it  well;  but  we  make  up  our  minds,  and  some- 
times noisily  announce  to  all  within  hearing,  that  we  will 
not  do  that.  This  is  seen  most  conspicuously  in  the  case  of 
the  Ministry.  We  will  spend  ourselves  over  our  social  and 
philanthropic  work,  go  to  our  Adult  School,  our  girls'  or  boys' 
club,  and  we  will  do  fifty  other  things  that  are  good — a  hundred 
if  you  like — but  from  this  particular  service  the  Lord  must 
understand  that  we  hold  ourselves  excused.  I  am  not  trying 
to  push  anyone  into  the  work  of  the  Ministry  before  he  is 
ready  for  it, — from  this  one  or  from  that  it  may  never  be 
required, — but  I  am  speaking  of  an  attitude  of  mind,  that 
fatal  determination  which  says  '  I  never  will.'  I  have  heard 
parents  say  it  in  the  hearing  of  their  children.  Whether  it  is 
eventually  called  for  or  not  is  nothing  to  the  point;  no  one 
who  is  whole-heartedly  in  earnest  will  try  to  pick  and  choose 
and  bargain  with  God  in  this  way  as  to  what  he  will  do  and 
what  he  will  not. 

"However  much  loyalty  and  willingness  for  a  large  range 
of  service  a  soldier  might  profess,  no  captain  would  take  him 
if  he  insisted  on  exemption  from  certain  duties;  he  must  be 


willing  to  do  anything  and  go  anywhere.  May  this  Con- 
ference [Swanwick,  England,  191 1]  have  its  part  in  saving  us 
all  from  laying  down  our  own  conditions  and  trying  to  bargain 
with  God;  from  the  trick  of  offering  something  different  from 
what  is  wanted.  As  surely  as  you  do  this,  even  those  services 
which  you  are  willing  to  carry  out  so  well  lose  something  of 
their  quality  and  effectiveness,  because  of  your  own  soul's 
poverty." — A.  Neave  Brayshaw:  The  Life  That  is  Life  In- 
deed. 


GOD'S  MESSENGER. 

He  bids  him  write  a  letter,  say  a  word, 

Laugh  off  a  trouble,  silence  a  regret, 
Tell  of  His  love  to  one  who  has  not  heard, 

Carry  a  light  where  darkness  lingers  yet. 

He  bids  him  hurry  here,  move  slowly  there, 
Doing  small  duties,  sharing  mighty  joys, 

Easing  a  burden,  shouldering  a  care, 
Being  in  truth  one  of  His  errand  boys. 

—A.  Y.  F.* 

*A  Young  Friend. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  CIVILIAN  YOUNG  MAN. 

What  over  twenty  thousand  American  young  men  of  all 
walks  of  life  think  of  church,  of  Christianity,  of  religion  in 
general,  is  vigorously  told  by  Bernard  Iddings  Bell  in  the 
Ninth  Month  Atlantic  Monthly  under  the  title,  "The  Church 
and  the  Civilian  Young  Man." 

The  above  writer  as  an  Episcopal  chaplain  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  during  the  war,  had  the  op- 
portunity, together  with  other  clergymen  of  various  denomi- 
nations, to  study  individually  this  large  number  of  young  men 
who  were  of  many  types — college  bred  as  well  as  uneducated, 
"from  every  profession  and  trade,"  from  city  and  country — a 
veritable  "  cross  section  of  American  civilian  young  manhood." 

The  article  states  certain  views  held  to  a  large  extent  by 
almost  all  the  young  men  questioned.  These  findings  are  so 
impressive  that  every  interested  Christian  could  profitably 
read  the  article.  In  failing  to  appeal  successfully  to  these 
representative  young  men,  the  churches  of  to-day  are  facing 
a  serious  condition  which  should  at  least  be  recognized  and 
an  attempt  made  to  effect  a  remedy. 

We  are  compelled  to  wonder  whether  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  its  members  are  entirely  clear  of  some  of  these  features 
with  which  our  young  manhood  is  dissatisfied.  Perhaps  we, 
too,  will  read  the  article  with  a  sense  of  uneasiness;  we  our- 
selves may  be  drifting  somewhat  away  from  essential  Chris- 
tianity and  real  Christian  living. 

The  following  extracts  will  tell  more  of  the  force  of  the 
article  than  any  comment: 

"  Most  modern  American  young  men  care  little  or  nothing 
about  organized  religion.  They  are  not  anti-religious.  They 
render  to  the  churches  a  formal  respect.  Spirituality  as 
presented  by  the  churches  has  impressed  them  as  not  mattering 
much.  With  a  majority  of  them  church-going  is  a  thing  done 
almost  solely  for  family  reasons  or  in  smaller  places  for  social 
reasons.  The  churches  ought  to  recognize  that  they  have 
never  gained  the  interest  and  the  enthusiasm  of  eight  out  of 
ten  of  the  generation  just  coming  to  maturity.  As  far  as 
vital  motivations  go,  these  fellows  are  not  Christian  at  all, 
but  merely  more  or  less  decent  young  pagans." 

"  Most  of  the  men  themselves  are  none  too  proud  of  their 
irreligion.  One  realizes  as  never  before  that  'man  is  an  in- 
curably religious  animal.'  They  had  a  notion  that  they  did 
rather  like  Christianity — little  as  they  know  of  it.  If  Chris- 
tian people  would  only  endeavor  to  be  Christians,  the  ordinary 
young  fellow  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  come  along 
and  try  it  with  them." 

The  following  extract  regarding  the  real  essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity is  particularly  striking  and  makes  us  consider  whether 
we,  in  our  meetings,  make  undue  use  of  theological  expressions, 
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or  our  ministry  too  frequently  indulges  in  "speaking  in  ton- 
gues" instead  of  in  readily  understandable  upbuilding  lan- 
guage. 

"The  men  believe  that  those  who  have  the  churches'  teach- 
ing in  hand  are  largely  to  be  blamed,  in  that  the  instruction 
given,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  in  classes,  is  either  over  the 
head  of  the  average  man,  or  hazy  and  indefinite,  or  both. 
People,  justifiably,  desire  a  religion,  the  basic  principles  of 
which  they  can  clearly  comprehend." 

"The  Christian  religion  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  and  complex 
thing,  requiring  great  intellectual  gifts  for  its  comprehension. 
The  Apostles  were  unlettered  and  untraveled  men.  Most  of 
the  saints  have  been  quite  simple  folk." 

The  writer  then  relates  how  he  propounded  the  following 
statement  to  clergymen  of  several  denominations — both 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  they  all  agreed  that  it 
seemed  to  them  to  be  a  "correct  expression  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity."  This  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  evidence  of 
future  possibilities  in  the  way  of  greater  interdenominational 
unity,  to  say  the  least,  and  it  deserves  careful  reading.  It 
gives  a  fresh  and  beautiful  definition,  in  elementary,  and 
simple  words,  of  the  very  foundation  of  our  Christian  structure. 

"  Man  grows  great  by  sacrifice  willingly  undertaken,  and 
small  by  selfish  acquisitiveness.  To  succeed,  a  man  must 
become  an  unselfish  sacrificer.  To  live  a  sacrificing  life  is 
difficult,  since  it  requires  power  to  control  a  body  inherited 
from  the  beasts  and  full  of  selfish  impulses,  and  also  an  ability 
to  tell  the  canny,  cautious,  compromising  world  that  its  wisdom 
is  folly.  In  fact,  this  is  so  hard  to  do  that  the  ordinary  man 
cannot  accomplish  it  unless  he  is  conscious  of  God,  the  Great 
Heart  of  Things,  back  of  him,  with  him,  all  the  way.  To 
know  and  feel  God  is  necessary  for  moral  achievement,  at 
least  with  most  men.  Some  exceptional  persons  get  this 
contact  with  Deity  by  a  sort  of  subjective  mysticism;  but  most 
men  find  this  normally  impossible.  God,  therefore,  knowing 
that  men  must  have  a  Deity  expressed  in  those  human  terms 
which  alone  are  comprehensible  to  him,  became  man.  Jesus 
Christ  is  God,  the  only  God  that  can  be  real  to  most  persons. 
In  the  light  of  Him,  and  through  Him,  alone,  are  the  eternal 
Creator,  called  the  Father,  and  the  mystical  God  who  speaks 
within  human  hearts,  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  understandable 
and  knowable.  The  Father,  the  Christ,  and  the  Spirit  are 
One  God,  and  the  point  of  contact  is  the  Christ,  met  in  prayer 
and  sacraments." 

"  If  we  are  not  to  continue  to  lose  young  men,  we  must 
return  to  the  teaching,  in  concrete  definite  terms,  of  the  essence 
of  Christianity." 

Members  of  our  Society  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
these  young  men  "do  not  like  choirs"  and  overaesthetic  ac- 
companiments to  worship.  "Though  they  may  do  it  badly, 
they  like  to  sing  their  own  praises  to  the  Most  High."  They 
do  not  care  for  sentimentality  in  worship. 

We  are  sometimes  criticized  because  our  meetings  are  said 
to  be  like  a  closed  corporation— an  outsider  is  not  welcomed. 
If  this  be  true,  even  in  a  small  degree,  the  following  statement 
is  of  importance  to  us: 

"  Lack  of  friendly  fellowship  in  the  churches  is  another  great 
difficulty."  The  young  man  feels  that  "when  he  goes  to 
church,  he  would  like  to  have  people  make  him  feel  that,  as 
a  child  of  God,  the  place  is  his  to  use — that  he  is  already  a 
member  of  the  congregation  simply  by  virtue  of  his  desire  for 
worship  and  instruction.  He  wishes  that  with  God's  people, 
as  with  God,  there  were  less  respect  of  persons  in  God's  House." 

But  all  of  these  criticisms  seem  mild  in  comparison  to  the 
severest  one  of  all — "professing  Christians  are  not  really  in 
earnest  in  their  desire  personally  to  imitate  Jesus.  Christians 
do  not  strike  them  as  conspicuously  more  kind,  more  chari- 
table, more  loving,  and  more  sacrificing  than  other  men  and 
women — particularly  more  sacrificing.  No  one  thing,  save 
simple  teaching,  is  so  necessary  for  the  holding  of  young  men 
to  Christianity  as  the  revival,  in  very  real,  apparent,  and  con- 
crete terms,  in  the  twentieth  century,  of  the  spirit  of  Francis- 
canism." 


The  last  criticism  of  these  young  men  is  less  disturbing, 
but  very  well  taken.  Most  people,  when  they  find  something 
good,  like  to  tell  their  friends  about  it,  so  that  they,  too,  may 
enjoy  it.  The  young  men  ask:  "If  indeed  Christians  have 
discovered  the  greatest  thing  in  life,  a  faith  which  makes 
God  real  and  kind  and  near  and  human  and  helpful,  which 
makes,  with  power  from  Him,  weak  men  strong  to  attain  to 
real  manhood  instead  of  educated  beastliness,  how  can  they 
keep  quiet  about  it?  To  the  man  in  the  street  it  signifies 
merely  disbelief." 

These  honest  criticisms  by  a  large  number  of  young  men 
are  of  decided  importance  to  us,  particularly  because  of  the 
fact  that,  in  theory,  Quakerism  is  essential  Christianity  and 
meets  pretty  closely  the  requirements  of  a  religion  so  far  as 
outlined  by  these"  young  men. 

Frankly,  however,  would  these  young  men  be  attracted  to 
Quakerism  as  practiced  by  the  average  Quaker  of  to-day? 
If  not,  why  not? 

E.  W.  M. 


MESSENGERS  OF  HOPE. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  signing  of  peace  with  Germany, 
the  first  party  of  Quaker  ambassadors  were  able  to  enter  the 
forbidden  land.  They  knew  that  a  warm  welcome  had  long 
been  awaiting  them  from  Dr.  Elizabeth  Rotten  and  her  help- 
ers, but  it  was  perhaps  a  surprise  to  be  met  with  almost  uni- 
versal pleasure  and  courtesy.  Joan  M.  Fry  writes:  "  We  have 
been  received  everywhere  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  have 
stayed  in  private  houses,  and  in  the  streets  and  restaurants 
and  trains  we  can  talk  English  quite  freely  without  the  slight- 
est sign  of  annoyance."  "We  find  that  what  gives  us  our 
entrance  here,"  says  Marion  C.  Fox,  "is  that  we  are  English 
people  who  have  cared  enough  to  come.  Many  people  are 
intensely  interested  in  our  being  Quakers,  and  those  who  know 
personally  about  the  relief  work  are  very  warm  about  that,  but 
it  is  the  two  first  reasons  that  seem  to  me  to  count  for  the 
most." 

The  relief  work  side  of  their  visit  has  taken  them  to  number- 
less children's  hospitals  and  institutions,  where  the  same 
tragic  story  meets  them  of  rickets,  tuberculosis,  lack  of  milk 
and  of  the  simplest  medical  comforts  or  of  clothing. 

"  It  is  unspeakable  what  the  little  mites  look  like;  the  pain 
goes  down  so  deep  that  every  now  and  then  it  gives  a  horrid 
shake  to  one's  belief  in  love  as  the  keynote  of  the  world.  Do 
not  ask  us  to  tell  you  how  we  get  through  these  sights.  One 
tiny  mite  did  not  weigh  i  pounds  when  born.  Another 
was  breathing — no,  trying  to  breathe — its  little  chest  was  so 
contracted  by  rickets  that  it  cannot  throw  off  pneumonia. 
.  .  .  We  have  learned  on  excellent  authority  that  if  the 
140,000  milch  cows  are  handed  over,  it  must  mean  the  death 
of  600,000  children  in  six  months."  The  raising  of  the  Block- 
ade will  only  very  slowly  improve  conditions.  Its  terrible 
consequences  will  go  on  for  years  to  come.  The  effect  of  years 
of  underfeeding  on  the  whole  population  is  showing  itself  in 
listlessness,  despair,  want  of  energy  and  initiative.  Joan  Fry 
writes  after  an  evening  spent  with  some  people  well  known  in 
Berlin  society:  "We  felt  most  deeply  that  to  give  hope  must 
be  our  mission  above  everything  else,  and  when  one  sits  be- 
side these  people  and  looks  at  their  faces  where  one  sees 
hunger,  physical  and  spiritual —  not  advertised,  but  as  far 
as  may  be  concealed,  one  feels  one  must  go  down  with  them 
into  these  dark  places,  and  one  dare  not  lightly  speak  words 
of  hope  which  they  are  too  sore  to  be  able  to  accept  as  true. 
These  people  are  not  starving  actually,  but  oh,  they  are  utterly 
worn  and  sad,  and  live  in  a  world  that  seems  to  be  going  to 
ruin  under  their  eyes.  We  told  them  we  were  only  able  to 
come  because  the  love  of  so  many  sent  us  forth.  We  told 
them  how  we  have  longed  to  come  into  touch,  and  as  we  told, 
too,  of  our  own  difficulties,  it  may  be  that  some  sense  of  com- 
radeship was  awakened  in  them." 

Very  different  was  the  atmosphere  of  another  group  who 
were  called  together  to  meet  our  friends,  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
Koch,  whose  sister  had  had  the  pleasure  of  distributing  Liebes- 
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gaben  from  England  at  the  Pestalozzi  Froebel  House.  Marion 
Fox  writes  that  after  a  simple  meal  with  the  family,  "The 
young  people  began  to  arrive  and  we  broke  up  at  once  into 
groups.  There  was  no  ice  to  break,  and  they  were  just  eager 
to  hear  about  Quakerism  and  pacifism,  and  to  tell  about  their 
own  movement,  which  began  among  older  school  children 
from  thirteen  to  eighteen,  a  kind  of  self-determination,  a  revolt 
against  hypocrisy  and  untruthfulness  in  school  and  society. 
In  October,  1913,  a  good  many  hundreds  came  together 
to  a  lonely  mountain  near  Cassel,  and  had  what  we  should 
call  a  conference,  their  ages  between  thirteen  and  twenty,  and 
a  few  older  people  there.  They  are  called  Frei  Deutsche- 
Jugend.  The  movement,  as  with  us,  began  with  the  young 
men,  who  hesitated  at  first  to  admit  the  girls  for  fear  the 
comradeship  should  be  spoilt  by  flirtation,  but  they  all  seemed 
on  equal  terms,  and  it  felt  so  natural  to  me.  There  were 
twenty-five  or  more  there;  most  have  been  pacifists,  but  some 
have  fought  for  the  last  three  years  with  no  feeling  of  hatred 
against  the  enemy.  Their  religious  attitude  would  vary  a 
good  deal,  but  they  want  a  religion  that  is  fresh  and  real.  We 
want  to  let  the  young  Friends  know  what  an  opening  there  is 
in  Germany  for  groups  to  come  as  soon  as  possible,  and  mean- 
while to  get  on  with  learning  German.  We  feel  that  it  is  all 
ripe  for  Quaker  embassies,  and  that  the  Council  for  Inter- 
national Service  must  get  going  as  quickly  as  possible.  As 
soon  as  the  frontiers  are  open,  people  will  be  free  to  come,  and 
we  want  our  young  people  to  get  into  touch  with  this  strong 
young  movement  everywhere,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
War  Victims  and  Emergency  Committee,  and  will  belong  to  a 
newer,  freer  future.  ...  I  told  them  that  all  through 
the  war  some  of  us  believed,  without  knowing,  that  there 
must  be  these  groups  with  feelings  like  ours  in  Germany,  and 
asked  them  if  they  had  believed  the  same  about  us,  and  they 
said  they  had.  It  is  the  mere  fact  of  coming  together  at  last 
that  gives  them  so  much  joy."  In  another  letter  she  says: 
"  I  wish  I  could  give  you  an  idea  of  the  wonderful  things  that 
are  opening  here,  especially  among  the  young  people.  The 
majority  are  rather  reactionary,  but  there  is  a  keen  small 
minority  all  over  the  country,  and  there  are  great  spiritual 
and  moral  forces  springing  up  like  a  new  growth  after  the 
Winter,  all  the  more  intense  from  the  driving  power  of  the 
real  desperateness  of  the  situation  here,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  saved  on  the  material  side." 

We  hear,  too,  that  there  is  a  great  and  growing  demand  for 
literature  on  Quakerism  and  the  C.  O.  movement  in  England, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  next  party  of  Friends,  who  intend  to 
start  almost  immediately,  will  take  over  a  large  supply. 

As  a  first  step  towards  the  "coming  together"  which  we  all 
so  much  desire,  a  letter  has  been  sent  from  the  Young  Friends' 
Conferences  at  Rawdon  and  Loughborough,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  widely  circulated  among  the  Frei  Deutsche-Jugend. 
A  somewhat  similar  letter  has  also  been  sent  to  Maurice 
Rowntree,  Hilda  Clark  and  Helen  Fox,  our  first  Quaker  em- 
bassy in  Vienna. 

"At  two  Conferences  of  younger  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  met  together  in  the  North  and  Midlands  of  England, 
we  have  been  hearing  with  tremendous  joy  of  the  groups  of 
young  people  in  Germany  who  are  seeking,  as  we  are,  after 
truth  and  freedom  in  our  individual  and  corporate  life.  Some 
of  our  members  have  suffered  imprisonment  for  their  refusal 
to  take  part  in  war;  others  have  been  engaged  in  service  on 
behalf  of  war  victims  of  your  own  and  other  nationalities. 

"Now  we  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  to  go  forward  with 
hope  and  courage  to  fresh  kinds  of  service.  Our  difficulties, 
like  yours,  are  by  no  means  at  an  end.  Industrial,  economic, 
international  and  spiritual  problems  have  to  be  faced.  We 
are  deeply  conscious  of  the  tragic  material  conditions  amid 
which  you  are  so  bravely  struggling  to  find  spiritual  freedom. 
Yet  even  the  suffering  of  the  past,  the  difficulties  of  the  present, 
must  not  dishearten  us.  We  have  all  made  mistakes,  and 
have  failed  to  do  what  we  might  have  done  to  realize  a  true 
brotherhood  of  nations.  But  we  know  that  the  building  of 
a  better  future  is  in  the  hands  of  the  young  people  in  every 


nation,  and  we  believe  also  that  '  the  kingdom  of  God  is  ready 
to  break  through  into  the  world  as  soon  as  men  are  ready  to 
let  it  break  through  into  their  hearts.' 

"Now  that  intercourse  is  once  more  possible  between  us, 
links  of  friendship  must  be  established,  and  we  reach  out  to 
you  hands  of  sympathy  and  fellowship,  with  a  warm  desire 
to  share  in  your  endeavors,  and  to  help  you  in  any  way  that 
may  be  possible. 

"  May  we  all  be  working  together  to  build  up  a  better  world 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  believing  in  one  another,  and  sharing 
in  each  others'  aspirations  and  hopes!" — Elizabeth  Fox 
Howard,  in  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers  for  Ninth  Month. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING,  1919. 

{From  the  standpoint  of  a  Young  Friend  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 

Meeting.) 

We  had  a  most  refreshing  and  enlightening  journey  to  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting,  held  last  month  near  Barnesville.  We  ar- 
rived just  in  the  middle  of  the  First-day  morning  meeting, 
thanks  to  their  conservatively  keeping  to  the  good  old-fashion- 
ed time  of  day.  There  I  found  a  wonderful  array  of  lovely 
bonnets,  which  quite  took  me  back  to  my  childhood  days. 
The  few  little  girls  who  wore  them  took  me  back  farther  than 
that.  The  cheerful  babies,  who  added  much  joy  to  the  meet- 
ing with  their  gurgles,  rarely  disturbed  the  solemnity  of  the 
meetings  unless  they  outvoiced  the  clerk,  and  then  she  would 
wait  until  the  child  was  finished  before  she  spoke  again. 

We  lived  at  the  Boarding  School.  It  reminded  me  some- 
what of  Westtown,  except  that  it  seemed  more  hospitable.  I 
slept  in  a  big  "committee"  room  and  felt  very  much  awed, 
but  when  we  went  down  and  waited  in  the  hall  for  the  welcome 
tinkle  of  the  breakfast  bell,  and  met  so  many  pleasant  and 
interesting  people,  I  felt  very  much  at  home.  The  women 
went  down  their  little  stairway,  meeting  the  men  at  the  foot, 
and  trying  to  single  out  their  husbands;  but  the  husbands 
were  often  on  a  committee  or  very  busy  seriously  talking,  so 
the  wives  were  usually  husbandless  and  told  me  that  Yearly 
Meeting  was  a  great  place  for  separations. 

We  had  many  pleasant  meals  in  the  Friends'  homes,  the 
abundance  of  jellies,  jams,  pickles,  cakes  and  fruit  made  an 
impression  on  us,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Ohio  Friends  who 
visit  us  must  think  our  meals  very  frugal  and  uninteresting. 

In  the  mornings,  before  meeting  (there  was  plenty  of  time, 
as  the  big  bell  rang  at  the  early  hour  of  4.30),  we  talked  and 
walked  and  saw  the  country.  It  is  quite  as  beautiful  as  Ches- 
ter County,  although  I  hardly  like  to  admit  it.  In  the  after- 
noons we  walked  and  talked  again,  sometimes  with  a  visit 
included,  or  perhaps  a  nap  (because  4.30  did  seem  early  to 
us!).  After  supper  there  was  often  a  talk  of  some  kind  in  the 
Collecting  Room,  and  after  that  Bible  reading,  with  a  time 
of  worship  following. 

I  had  lovely  talks  with  some  of  the  old  Westtown  girls,  and 
with  those  who  hadn't  been  to  Westtown,  about  their  plans. 
At  least  thirty  boys  and  girls  are  going  to  college  this  year— 
the  largest  number  ever. 

The  rest  of  the  time  we  went  to  meeting.  It  seemed  a  good 
deal  like  our  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  though  of  course 
smaller,  and  each  person  seemed  to  feel  more  his  own  re- 
sponsibility for  the  affairs  of  the  Church  than  we  do.  The 
Queries  were  answered  with  much  exhortation  to  the  youth 
(on  the  women's  side)  to  keep  to  simplicity  in  dress  and  to 
read  only  carefully  selected  and  really  good  books.  The 
young  people  were  also  encouraged  to  speak  to  the  business, 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  older  Friends.  In  the  men's 
meeting  this  invitation  was  gladly  taken  advantage  of,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  question  of  compulsory  military 
training  laws.  The  Epistles  from  and  to  various  Yearly 
Meetings,  the  Educational  Reports  and  the  minutes  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  were  read.  There  was  much  more 
deliberation  than  we  have  in  Philadelphia,  there  seems  to  be 
more  time  in  Ohio,  perhaps  because  they  get  up  so  early  in 
the  morning. 
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I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  special  family  interest 
which  everybody  appeared  to  have  towards  the  children,  from 
the  babies  who  came  to  spend  the  week  at  the  School,  and 
attend  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  were 
going  to  attend  a  remote  or  new  school  or  college.  They  do 
all  in  their  power  to  give  their  children  what  they  consider 
the  best  sort  of  education. 

My  former  ideas  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  I  found  had  en- 
tirely changed.  When  I  thought  of  those  Friends,  I  always 
saw  very  conservative  people  in  plain  bonnets  and  hats. 
But  now  the  clothes  and  conservatism  form  only  the  back- 
ground, and  I  see  a  group  of  hospitable,  thoughtful,  warm- 
hearted people  who  are  sending  their  children  to  France  to 
help  suffering  humanity,  or  to  various  colleges  to  get  a  broader 
education,  while  they  stay  at  home,  sometimes  in  rather 
secluded  places,  quietly  striving  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  I 
feel  very  grateful  for  having  been  able  to  get  to  know  them. 

G.  S.  L. 

"SILENT  WORSHIP:   THE  WAY  OF  WONDER." 

(selections.) 

[In  our  last  issue  we  included  a  review  of  L.  Violet  Hodgkin's 
igig  Swarthmore  Lecture,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  procurable  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  304  Arch  Street.  We 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  all  Young  Friends  to  this  re- 
markable little  volume,  and  wish  it  might  have  the  widest  possible 
circulation.  The  following  sentences,  culled  pretty  much  at 
random  through  the  book,  will  give  those  who  have  not  yet  read  it 
some  taste  of  what  is  in  store.] 

"  There  may  be  innumerable  other  ways  of  worship  for  other 
pilgrims,  but  we  know  that  this  is  the  one  appointed  for  us. 

" '  Thou  sweet  Well  for  him  that  thirsteth  in  the  desert,  it 
is  closed  to  him  that  speaks,  but  is  open  to  him  that  is  silent. 
When  he  who  is  silent  comes,  Lo  he  finds  the  well!'"  (From 
the  Egyptian.) 

".  .  .  the  birth. of  living  words  from  the  depths  of  living 
silence.    .    .  ." 

"Silence,  with  him  (Fox),  was  obviously  not  merely  a  way 
of  worship  but  the  actual  path  of  prayer  itself." 

"The  same  spirit  that  constrains  to  words,  when  a  living 
message  is  given,  restrains  the  lips  from  utterance  when  it  is 
withheld." 

" .  .  .  to  the  early  Friends  silence  was  never  an  end  in 
itself.  What  they  felt  to  be  necessary  was  'silent  waiting 
upon  God,'  with  a  crescendo  of  emphasis  upon  the  last  words. 
The  outward  silence  in  their  meetings  did  not  indicate  passivity 
bur  rather  a  tense  activity  of  soul,  akin  to  that  described  in 
a  much  earlier  mystical  treatise  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Pystle  of  Private  Counsel,  which  says  '  Look  that  nothing  live 
in  thy  working  mind'  in  prayer  'but  a  naked  intent  stretch- 
ing.'" 

"Silent  worship  at  its  worst  is  probably  as  artificial  as  the 
most  ornate  ceremony,  and  is  possibly  even  less  profitable 
to  the  soul.  How  it  can  degenerate  may  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  dead-alive  meetings  that  still  remain  with  us  to-day  as  a 
legacy  from  those  long  decades  of  spiritual  torpor.  .  .  . 
In  such  meetings  silence  has  ceased  to  be  a  true  Way  at  all. 
.  .  .  Dead  silence  leads  nowhere.  It  is  not  a  way,  but  a 
wall,  a  barrier,  a  padlocked  door." 

"  Yet  .  .  .  testimonies  to  the  living  power  of  our  way 
of  worship  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  biographies  of  many 
lowly  people.    .    .  ." 

"With  the  nineteenth  century  came  other  dangers  than 
sluggishness.    .    .    .    Even  worship  became  business-like." 

Quoting  from  Charles  Lamb,  she  reminds  us  that  it  is 
possible  to  "go  away"  from  a  meeting  "with  a  sermon  not 
made  with  hands.  You  have  bathed  with  stillness."  And 
from  Caroline  E.  Stephen  she  gleans  that  "Of  all  the  disturb- 
ing influences  from  without  which  hinder  the  consciousness 
of  communion  with  God,  I  think  that  unwarranted  words — 
words  not  freshly  called  forth  by  the  united  exercise  of  the 


moment — are  the  most  disturbing"  but  that  "in  the  united 
stillness  of  a  truly  'gathered'  meeting  there  is  a  power  known 
only  by  experience,  and  mysterious  even  when  most  familiar." 
And  from  Francis  Howgill  we  rediscover  that  it  is  possible 
to  "wait  out  of  all  visible  things"  no  matter  where  we  may 
find  ourselves. 

"  Cream  must  always  rise  to  the  surface.  True.  But  other 
substances  rise  to  the  surface  besides  cream.  .  .  .  'Is  my 
message  cream  or  scum?' — may  be  an  unusual  and  is  certainly 
a  very  homely  query.  Still  it  is  one  that  every  speaker,  in 
a  crowded  gathering  especially,  should  honestly  face." 

"  More  than  once,  of  late  years,  the  reading  of  the  Epistle 
in  the  closing  session  of  (London)  Yearly  Meeting  has  been 
followed  by  a  time  of  deep,  convincing,  truly  heart-searching 
silence.  The  Way  of  Wonder  has  been  revealed  to  us.  .  .  . 
And  then,  with  an  almost  physical  wrench  and  jar,  the  steady 
drip-drip  of  unneeded  words  has  broken  the  united  silence; 
has,  not  interpreted  it,  but  shivered  it  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments. The  vision  .  .  .  has  been  swiftly  withdrawn. 
We  have  found  ourselves  plodding  again  along  the  sadly 
familiar  high-road,  from  threadbare  metaphor  to  hackneyed 
text;  and  back  again." 

"Our  claim  is,  that  the  Way  of  Wonder  is  not  dominated 
by  the  right  of  way  of  any  '  ism,'  but  that  the  duty,  the  privi- 
lege, and  the  joy  of  silent  waiting  upon  God  are  universal." 

"The  Way  of  Wonder  is  no  failure  so  long  as  it  has  power 
to  lead  even  the  weakest,  most  faint-hearted  among  us  here, 
to  that  place  of  absolute  surrender  where  He  still  stands  forever 
in  the  Centre,  waiting  to  inspire  and  bless. 

"In  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  silence,  worshippers  of  all 
ages  and  of  every  race  may  find  their  unity.  They  are  one 
with  us,  we  are  one  with  them  even  now,  as,  by  power  that  is 
not  of  us,  power  breathed  upon  us,  in  us,  through  us,  we  are 
silently  made  aware  that  we  are  in  the  creative  presence  of 
God." 

"'Look  with  wonder  at  that  which  is  before  you!'" 


THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 

The  Editor  is  sure  that  he  is  speaking  not  only  for  the  Board 
but  for  the  entire  Philadelphia  Young  Friends'  Committee 
when  he  begs  that  those  of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  into  whose 
homes  The  Friend  finds  its  way,  will  feel  that  the  Young 
Friends'  Number  belongs  to  them  just  as  much  as  to  the  Phila- 
delphians. 

It  is  true  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  paper  is  published 
in  Philadelphia,  it  has  seemed  best  so  far  to  limit  the  Board 
of  Editors  to  those  living  near  enough  to  the  city  to  be  able 
to  get  together  easily  and  frequently.  If  it  were  practicable 
we  should  be  only  too  happy  to  welcome  representatives  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings  and  communities  on  our  Board.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  Geography  should  have  to  play  such  a  part 
in  the  selection  of  committees! 

But  we  do  want  you  all  to  feel  that  it  is  your  Number  every 
bit  as  much  as  ours.  We  want  accounts  of  your  happenings; 
we  very  much  want  your  helpful  criticism  and  your  articles. 
We  want  the  service  of  the  Young  Friends'  Number  to  be 
geographically  co-extensive  with  the  circulation  of  The 
Friend.    Please  help  us  make  it  so. 

A.  L. 

The  personnel  of  the  Philadelphia  Young  Friends'  Com- 
mittee for  the  year  19 19- 1920  is  as  follows: — 

Officers. 

Chairman — Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Riverton,  N.  J. 
Vice-Chairman — Carrol  T.  Brown,  Westtown,  Pa. 
Treasurer — A.  Ernest  Nicholson,  Westville,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  No. 

1 . 

Recording  Secretary — Mary  J.  Moon,  174  Maplewood  Ave- 
nue, Germantown. 

Field  Secretary — Elizabeth  R.  Biddle,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Executive  Secretary — Edith  Stratton,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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Standing  Committees. 

1.  Mission  Committee  of  Ten. — James  F.  Walker,  West- 
town,  Pa.;  Margaret  W.  Rhoads,  452  School  Lane,  German- 
town,  Pa. 

2.  Field  Committee. — Margaret  James,  West  Chester,  Pa.; 
Elizabeth  R.  Biddle,  Wallingford,  Pa. 

3.  Editorial  Board. — Alfred  Lowry,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

4.  Westtown  Student  Committee. — Margaret  H.  Bacon 
(temporarily),  162  Queen  Lane,  Germantown. 

5.  Finance  Committee. — J.  Passmore  Elkinton,  Moylan,  Pa. 

Representatives. 

1.  Birmingham — i.  e.  West  Chester — Howard  H.  Brinton. 

2.  Chester — i.  e.  Moorestown — Agnes  Nicholson. 

3.  Chester,  Pa. — i.  e.  Media  and  Chester — Arthur  Vail. 

4.  Falls — i.  e.  Fallsington  and  Trenton — Lillian  Edgerton. 

5.  Frankford — Mary  S.  Brinton. 

6.  Germantown — (Not  Appointed). 

7.  Haddonfield — Edward  B.  Jones. 

8.  Haverford — (Not  Appointed). 

9.  Lansdowne — Marian  Moore. 

10.  Philadelphia  (Arch  Street) — Arthur  M.  Binns. 

11.  Philadelphia  (Twelfth  Street)— Edith  K.  South. 

12.  Western  Quarter — i.  e.  Kennett,  West  Grove,  Colora — 

Bertha  Balderston. 

13.  Westtown — -(Not  Appointed). 

14.  Wilmington — John  S.  Downing. 

Members  at  Large. 

Francis  R.  Bacon,  Haddonfield,  N.  J.;  Eleanor  Stokes, 
Moorestown,  N.  J.;  Anna  E.  Lippincott,  Westtown,  Pa.; 
Edwin  A.  Russell,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Advisory  Committee  of  Institute. 

(To  be  appointed  by  Friends'  Institute.) 

PHILADELPHIA  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  COMMITTEE. 

Duties  of  Representatives. 

1.  Attend  Young  Friends'  Committee  meeting  the  first 
Sixth-day  in  the  month  at  4  p.  m.  When  impossible  to  attend 
send  a  substitute. 

2.  Keep  in  close  touch  with  the  organized  life  of  Young 
Friends  in  your  own  community  and  make  sure  that  the  fullest 
development  of  the  Group  is  not  hampered  by  inadequate  or 
out-grown  organization. 

3.  Get  acquainted  as  far  as  possible  with  the  complete 
membership  of  Young  Friends  of  your  meeting  and  co-operate 
in  all  possible  ways  with  the  Overseers  in  looking  after  these 
members. 

4.  Encourage  a  more  active  and  loyal  support  of  the  Meet- 
ings for  worship  and  business. 

5.  Confer  occasionally  in  regard  to  your  local  situation 
with  the  Executive  Secretary  or  Field  Secretary  and  at  least 
once  a  year  go  over  the  card  catalogue  of  your  Monthly  Meet- 
ing membership  with  one  of  them.  Field  Secretary — Office 
hours  Third  and  Fifth-days,  2  to  5  p.  m.;  Executive  Secretary — 
Office  Hours — almost  any  day,  10  to  4  p.  m. 

6.  Present  the  matter  of  appointing  a  Representative  once 
a  year.  This  should  be  done  in  some  really  democratic  way, 
such  as  appointment  by  the  Monthly  Meeting,  by  the  local 
Young  Friends'  Group,  or  by  a  special  meeting  of  Young 
Friends  called  for  the  purpose. 

7.  Secure  suitable  collectors  for  the  financial  campaign 
once  a  year. 

8.  Consider  steps  for  making  the  existing  organization  an 
organic  part  of  the  life  of  the  Monthly  Meeting.  This  may 
be  done  by  asking  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  appoint  a  local 
Young  Friends'  Committee,  the  Chairman  of  which  shall 
serve  as  Representative  on  the  Central  Committee  and  the 
duties  of  which  shall  be  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  (above). 

Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
Edith  Stratton,  Executive  Secretary. 
Elizabeth  R.  Biddle,  Field  Secretary. 


Office  of  Friends'  Institute — Edith  Stratton,  General 
Secretary,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street. 

Changed  addresses.  Please  notify  the  office  when  your 
family  and  friends  move.    They  forget  to  do  so. 

Friends  of  other  Yearly  Meetings  in  or  near  Philadelphia 
and  people  considering  joining  the  Society  of  Friends — send 
names  and  addresses  so  that  they  will  receive  notices. 

Board  and  lodging  in  Friends'  families  wanted.  Repeated 
requests  come  into  the  office.  Send  name,  address,  rates, 
brief  description,  to  the  Secretary. 

Friends'  Institute  is  open  now  8  a.  M-9  p.  m. 


NOTICE  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  NEAR  PHILADELPHIA. 

An  Hour  a  Week  for  Social  Service. 

Volunteer  Leaders  wanted  for  the  following  positions  in  North  House, 
Benezet  House  and  kindred  institutions: — 

Boys'  Basket  Ball,  Baseball  and  Soccer,  Boys'  Gymnasium  Class, 
Boys'  Class  in  Carpentry,  Camp  Fire  Girls  (older  girls),  Blue  Birds 
(little  girls),  Girls'  Basket  Ball  and  Athletics,  Escort  to  Moses  Brown's 
Estate  (Seventh-days,  1.30  p.m.),  Poster-maker,  Story  hours  for  small 
children,  for  older  children,  for  young  women,  for  boys— hero  tales, 
biography,  history,  adventure,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Mothers'  Clubs — 
mothercraft,  house-keeping  problems,  Lectures,  for  older  people  on 
Civics,  Socialism,  current  topics,  for  children,  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides,  nature-lore,  etc.,  Baby  Shows  and  Child  Welfare  Exhibits, 
Cooking  and  Sewing  Classes,  Debating  Club  (Boys),  Literary  Club 
(Girls),  Emergency  Service,  Friendly  Visitor,  Teaching  English,  Tutoring. 

Note. — Two  or  three  young  men  needed  to  supervise  Play-room  at 
Benezet  House,  in  the  evenings,  7.30-9.30. 

The  Social  Order  Committee  is  considering  at  our  request  some 
special  affiliation  and  supervision  of  the  above  band  of  Volunteers  of 
Young  Friends  which  will  make  their  service  yield  the  largest  return  in 
the  collecting  of  Social  data  and  in  the  training  for  future  and  more 
fundamental  Social  work. 

Volunteers  apply  to  the  Young  Friends'  Secretary,  20  S.  Twelfth 
Street,  as  near  the  first  of  Month  as  possible. 


The  Christian  Cause,  the  Kingdom  of  God. — O,  thou 
great  Father  of  the  weak,  lay  thy  hand  tenderly  on  all  the 
little  children  on  earth  and  bless  them.  Bless  every  little 
child-friend  who  has  leaned  against  our  knee  and  refreshed 
our  soul  by  its  smiling  truthfulness.  Be  good  to  all  children 
who  crave  in  vain  for  human  love,  or  for  flowers  and  water; 
and  the  sweet  breast  of  nature.  But  bless  with  a  three-fold 
blessing  the  young  lives  whose  slender  shoulders  are  already 
bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  toil,  and  whose  glad  growth  is 
being  stunted  forever.  Help  us  to  realize  that  every  child  in 
our  nation  is  in  very  truth  our  child,  a  member  of  our  great 
family.  By  the  holy  Child  that  nestled  in  Mary's  bosom,  by 
the  memories  of  our  own  childhood  joys  and  sorrows,  by  the 
sacred  possibilities  that  slumber  in  every  child,  we  beseech 
Thee  to  save  us  from  killing  the  sweetness  of  young  life  by 
the  greed  of  gain. — Rauschenbusch. 


THESE,  MY  FRIENDS. 

I  tried  to  count  my  friends  one  day — 

Since  that  day  I  have  walked  in  awe. 
I  stopped  my  counting  in  dismay; 
For,  stretching  far,  in  long  array, 

Still  friends  and  friends  I  saw. 
And  then  I  said,  all  chokingly, 

And  faint  with  weight  of  happiness, 
"Dear  God,  I  pray  that  I  may  be 

The  man  they  think  me — nothing  less. 
Oh,  let  me  be,  until  life  ends, 
The  man  they  think  me,  these,  my  friends." 

— M.  E.  Davies. 

Woe  alas!  to  the  man  who  loves  only  bodies,  form,  ap- 
pearance; Death  will  deprive  him  of  all.  Try  to  love  souls. 
You  will  find  them  again. — Victor  Hugo. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 

"The  Religion  of  Experience."* 

This  is  a  small  volume  of  less  than  200  pages,  from  the  pro- 
lific pen  of  Edward  Grubb.  The  extension  of  the  title  reads, 
"An  Examination  of  Some  of  the  Difficulties  of  Christian 
Faith."  These  difficulties  in  the  main  have  a  more  or  less 
direct  theological  bearing.  We  are  all  ready  enough  to  dis- 
claim knowledge  of  theology,  but  it  is  a  rare  person  who  is 
not  also  ready  to  apply  theological  tests  and  to  challenge 
writers  and  speakers  on  the  ground  of  soundness.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  queries,  considered  quarterly  by  ministers  and 
elders,  is  wholly  theological  in  its  implications — "Are  ministers 
sound  in  word  and  doctrine?"  is  the  familiar  wording.  Just 
why,  therefore,  there  is  a  popular  prejudice  against  theology 
and  a  willingness  to  reflect  upon  those  who  handle  such  prob- 
lems with  candor  and  courage  is  difficult  to  understand. 

In  the  beginnings  of  Quakerism  theological  writing  had  an 
important  place,  and  trained  theologians  like  Barclay  and 
Penn  seem  to  have  escaped  the  aspersions  now  frequently 
cast  upon  human  learning  or  the  attempt  to  use  human  learn- 
ing in  the  "Service  of  Truth."  Edward  Grubb  touches  on 
this  line  of  thought  and  makes  a  striking  quotation  from  Wil- 
liam Temple,  who  refers  to  those  "who  never  come  in  touch 
with  what  is  spiritual  at  all,  because  the  intellectual  barrier  has 
always  stood  in  the  way  and  prevented  them  from  yielding  them- 
selves to  the  influences."  To  realize  that  our  friend's  effort  in 
this  latest  book  from  his  pen  has  been  to  remove  these  "in- 
tellectual barriers"  by  understanding  them,  may  be  the  best 
first  step  of  introduction  to  what  we  regard  as  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  the  essentials  of  Christian  faith.  The  type 
of  religious  character  that  finds  no  "difficulties"  in  dealing 
with  these  essentials,  need  hardly  expect  to  get  help  in  the 
carefully  wrought  pages  of  this  little  book.  For  most  of  us 
"  the  way  into  the  Great  Values, "  to  use  President  H.  C.  King's 
phrase,  also  quoted  by  Edward  Grubb,  is  by  "attention,  time 
and  thought."  All  these  our  Friend  has  bestowed  lavishly 
in  the  thirty  years  of  his  devoted  activity  to  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  an  important  sense 
as  the  title,  "The  Religion  of  Experience,"  indicates,  we  now 
have  a  climax  of  these  efforts.  Few  will  read  the  sixteen 
chapters  of  the  book  without  realizing  that  their  tendency  is 
to  emphasize  something  beyond  and  behind  mere  theology. 
This  we  take  it  is  the  key  to  Edward  Grubb's  service.  It  is 
finely  expressed  in  this  news  note  of  a  recent  week-end  con- 
ference in  England  which  we  have  clipped  from  The  Friend 
(London) : — 

"  Edward  Grubb  brought  the  Conference  back  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  fundamental  basis  of  our  faith  by  a  lecture 
entitled,  'Does  it  matter  what  we  think  of  Christ?'  It  was 
shown  how  in  the  Gospel  narratives  may  be  found  not  a  series 
of  baffling  theological  mysteries,  but  a  single  life  that  alone 
can  suffice  to  answer  the  doubts  and  difficulties  confronting 
the  world  to-day." 

Turning  the  pages  of  the  book  chapter  by  chapter,  single 
sentences  or  paragraphs  may  be  selected  that  in  good  measure 
serve  as  guide-posts  for  the  subject  in  hand.  This  review 
will  attempt  no  more  than  an  illustration  of  the  possible  fruits 
of  that  process. 

The  first  chapter  has  the  title,  "The  Nature  of  Religious 
Experience."  Out  of  a  wealth  of  philosophical  and  psycholo- 
gical knowledge  this  may  be  put  down  as  a  conclusion:  "Re- 
ligious experience,  in  fact,  goes  down  deeper  into  the  personali- 
ty than  the  common  divisions  of  the  function  of  the  ego  into 
Feeling,  Thought,  and  Will.  It  is  not  thought  or  Intelligence, 
though  it  involves  thought;  it  is  not  Feeling,  though  it  is 
normally  accompanied  by  emotion,  it  is  not  Will,  though  the 
will  must  be  set  on  God  if  He  is  experienced,  '  Faith,'  says  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  'is  something  deeper,  more  universal, 
more  fundamental,  than  anything  that  can  be  assigned  to  the 


*The  Religion  of  Experience,  by  Edward  Grubb.  Headley  Bros., 
Publishers,  London. 


independent  activities  of  the  intellect,  will,  or  feelings.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  basal  energy  of  the  whole  man.'"  (pp.  18  and  19.) 

The  title  of  the  second  chapter,  "The  Inward  Light  and 
Faith,"  immediately  identifies  the  book  with  the  Quaker 
point  of  view.  These  sentences  show  how  broadly  this  iden- 
tification is  made:  "A  Christian  is  essentially  one  whose  in- 
ward eyes  have  been  opened  to  behold  the  beauty  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  whose  life  is  being  moulded 
by  what  he  has  seen  therein.  Such  knowledge  of  Him  is 
based  indeed  upon  the  picture  contained  in  the  Gospel  records, 
interpreted  by  the  experience  of  the  Christian  Church;  but 
no  mere  acceptance  of  the  truth  of  Scripture,  or  submission 
to  dogmatic  authority,  will  ever  make  a  Christian.  Unless 
an  Inward  Light  reveals  to  us  something  of  what  Jesus  was 
(and  is)  and  draws  us  into  growing  conformity  with  that 
character,  we  have  no  right  to  the  name."  (pp.  30  and  3 1 .) 

Chapters  III  and  IV,  "Faith  and  Reason"  and  "Bergson 
on  Intuition"  treat  difficult  subjects  very  clearly.  It  is 
shown  that  "the  God  of  philosophy  is  not  all  we  need,  but 
it  is  something,"  and  that  in  matters  of  faith  "intuition  is 
more  in  place  than  logic."  We  then  have  the  following  as  a 
worthy  climax  of  this  line  of  thinking:  "It  is  not  that  the  in- 
tellect is  useless;  it  is  usually  not  until  we  are  familiar  with  the 
more  external  aspects  of  things  that  we  are  ready  to  make  the 
ascent  to  their  inward  truth.  ... 

"  If  it  seems  to  us  at  times  that  the  world  is  in  the  grip  of 
mechanical  law,  that  human  freedom  is  an  illusion,  that  prayer 
is  useless  and  God  a  dream;  then  let  us  remember  that  these 
negative  conclusions  are  reached  by  the  Intellect,  which  by 
the  very  defects  of  its  qualities  is  unable  to  present  things  to 
us  in  any  terms  other  than  those  of  matter  and  its  laws.  If 
we  will  learn  to  cultivate  the  power  of  Intuition,  which  is 
ours  as  self  conscious  beings  as  truly  as  our  power  of  Intellect, 
we  shall  be  assured  that  neither  man  nor  God  is  bound  by 
any  chains  of  purely  physical  causation;  that  there  is  room  in 
the  world  for  new  beginnings,  in  our  own  lives  as  in  that  of 
humanity  at  large;  that  the  upward  striving  of  the  life-impulse 
in  us,  against  the  weights  that  would  drag  us  down,  is  itself 
the  pledge  that,  as  we  identify  ourselves  with  the  impulse, 
our  little  life  may  reach  the  very  life  of  God."  (pp.  58  and  59.) 

Thus  we  might  turn  the  pages  of  the  other  chapters,  and 
easily  point  out  paragraphs  or  sentences  that  contain  key 
thoughts  for  what  really  is  very  much  of  a  resume  of  the 
fundamentals  of  Christian  theology.  The  readers  of  the  book, 
and  we  trust  they  may  not  be  few,  would  prefer  to  do  that 
themselves. 

Two  ideas  very  much  cherished  in  our  two  hundred  years 
of  active  Quaker  history  come  to  the  surface  in  the  chapter 
"Faith  and  Facts"  and  may  not  improperly  conclude  this 
review:  "  It  is  by  living  with  Christ,  and  following  Him  in 
the  path  of  obedience,  that  we  really  learn  to  know  Him." 
(p.  102.)  .  .  .;  "we  need  the  enlightenment  of  His  spirit 
to  read  even  the  record  rightly."  (p.  103.) 

J.  H.  B. 


THE  ANSWER  OF  THE  HILLS. 

Serene  the  great  hills  soar  into  the  sky 

Above  the  valley  ways  where  to  and  fro 

From  hives  of  toil  the  workers  come  and  go, 
Nor  pause  to  ask  the  Whither  and  the  Why. 
At  dawn,  when  priest-winds  chant  from  altars  high, 

At  dusk,  when  western  windows  flame  and  glow 

With  sunset  fires,  alone  the  dreamers  know 
The  hills  have  answers  that  can  satisfy. 

They  answer  not  in  speech  yet  answer  still 
The  watcher  on  the  eager  roads  of  earth, 
For  stars  are  syllables  in  mountain  speech, 
And  dawns  have  meanings  over  every  hill 
That  hearts  may  know,  if  from  their  toil  and  mirth 
They  listen  as  the  hills  call  each  to  each. 
— Arthur  Wallace  Peach,  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  LABOR. 

"  Jesus  was  a  carpenter.  Most  of  the  men  whom  He  or- 
ganized into  the  fellowship  of  service  toiled  with  their  hands. 

"The  greatest  human  factor  in  the  overthrow  of  Roman 
autocracy  and  the  setting  up  of  the  principles  of  democracy 
was  a  tent-maker. 

"When  the  Church  gets  away  from  the  toiler  it  loses  the 
secret  of  power  taught  by  its  Master.  When  it  substitutes 
any  other  motive  for  that  sacrificial  service  it  loses  its  crown. 

"To  the  great  throng  of  men,  women  and  children  who  are 
uprising  to-day  in  the  midst  of  their  wearied  labors  the  church 
seeks  to  become  a  friend  and  a  guide.  Inspired  by  the  ex- 
ample of  its  Master,  it  girds  itself  with  a  deeper  conception 
of  service  than  any  it  has  yet  known.  It  says  to  the  multi- 
tudes crying  out  under  the  stroke  of  injustice  and  oppression: 
'  Your  cries  have  reached  the  ear  of  the  Almighty.  You  shall 
have  deliverance.' 

"It  also  stands  at  the  fork  of  the  roads  pointing  the  way. 
On  the  one  hand  is  selfish,  sordid,  satanic  Bolshevism,  caring 
neither  for  justice  nor  for  brotherhood,  the  way  of  violence, 
greed  and  shameless  immoralities.  On  the  other,  Christian 
democracy,  with  the  mutualizatidn  of  all  human  interest,  the 
enthronement  of  the  many  above  the  few,  and  the  appeal  for 
the  recognition  of  the  economic,  social  and  moral  unity  and 
welfare  of  all  mankind. 

"The  way  of  Bolshevism,  sabotage  and  violence  would 
wipe  out  in  a  day  the  fruits  of  labor's  toil  for  a  decade.  The 
way  of  Christian  freedom  alone  leads  to  the  real  goal  for  which 
all  honest  labor  contends. 

"The  church,  the  only  institution  in  the  world  which  be- 
longs to  no  class  or  clique,  race,  party  or  social  group,  wel- 
comes to  its  fellowship  in  service  all '  those  who  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden'  and  who  will  take  the  yoke  of  the  Carpenter  of 
Nazareth,  the  Son  of  God,  upon  them  and  'find  rest  unto 
their  souls.'  His  yoke  alone  is  easy  and  His  burden  above 
all  others  is  light." 


SOLDIERS  OF  THE  COMMON  GOOD. 

As  a  reaction  from  war  a  returned  soldier  is  organizing  an 
army  with  the  caption  above.    This  is  their  program: 

"  In  the  beginning  of  this  new  age  they  are  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ.  They  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  that  they  may 
know  the  meaning  of  sacrifice.  They  go  forth  in  obedience 
to  the  Divine  Master  who  "was  dead  but  is  alive  again.'  They 
have  found  out  what  life  really  means.  They  trust  the  deep 
instinct  that  ever  moves  in  heroic  hearts.  And  as  they  go 
to  their  life  of  service  they  remember  the  words:  ' Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.' " 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS,  Executive  Secretary. 
HOWARD  H.  BRINTON.  Publicity. 
Associate  Secretaries. 

WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY  BERNARD  WALTON 

WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


Three-fold  Progress. 
The  recent  war  demonstrated  that  humanity  has  progressed 
much  further  scientifically  than  it  has  socially.  We  can  see 
how  true  this  is  if  we  imagine  that  further  progress  had  been 
made  along  either  of  these  lines.  Had  science  made  greater 
progress  more  destructive  forces  would  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  belligerents.  In  fact  we  seemed  to  be  almost 
in  sight  of  inventions  which  would  have  meant  the  destruction 
of  the  most  civilized  portion  of  the  human  race.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  further  advance  had  been  made  in  the  proper 
adjustment  of  human  relationships  the  war  could  have  been 
prevented.  Had  the  scientists  discovered  a  way  of  using 
those  mighty  forces  hidden  within  the  atom,  humanity  would 
have  destroyed  itself.    Had  the  diplomat  cemented  more 


closely  the  fragments  of  human  society  no  ultimatum  to 
Serbia  could  have  torn  them  apart. 

The  scientist  loses  his  claim  to  be  practical  if  the  instru- 
ments he  creates  are  as  likely  to  be  destructive  as  constructive, 
while  the  idealist  is  the  most  practical  of  men  if  he  so  succeeds 
in  his  plans  for  human  brotherhood,  that  man  will  not  turn 
these  instruments  against  himself.  The  scientist  had  better 
lock  up  his  laboratory  until  the  "visionary"  peace  propo- 
gandist  and  the  "dangerous"  economic  reformer  teach  human- 
ity co-operation  and  self-control.  It  is  better  that  children 
reach  maturity  before  being  trusted  with  dangerous  toys. 

If  scientific  progress  is  useless  without  social  progress  the 
latter  is  likewise  useless  without  spiritual  progress,  and  this 
is  just  the  point  that  so  many  of  our  "socialistic"  reformers 
miss.  They  are  too  often  frankly  materialistic.  They  aim 
to  create  a  mechanical  system  which,  because  it  is  mechanical, 
and  not  sustained  by  the  Spirit  of  Life  will  break  or  wear  out 
sooner  or  later.  The  law  of  Moses,  written  on  tablets  of 
stone,  was  shattered,  but  the  Greater  than  Moses  came  to 
write  the  law  of  Love  in  the  heart. 

Laws  and  regulations,  however  just,  do  not  enforce  them- 
selves. They  require  an  appeal  to  violence  which  in  the  end 
destroys  itself  by  teaching  its  opponents  the  use  of  those 
forces  by  which  it  seeks  to  maintain  its  existence.  Leagues, 
alliances  and  treaties  will  break  asunder  without  a  sense  of 
the  Oneness  of  humanity  in  God.  Laws  enforcing  economic 
justice  cannot  prevail  without  the  Love  of  man  for  his  fellows. 

We  may  be  using  words  which  do  not  often  appear  in  those 
journals  devoted  to  the  creation  of  a  New  World,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  social  system 
which  satisfied  only  the  needs  of  the  body.  Our  service  work 
must  have  a  place  for  Mary  as  well  as  Martha. 

Those  who  have  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  mankind 
began  their  careers  not  in  service  but  in  communion  with  God. 
Paul  retired  to  the  wastes  of  Arabia,  Moses  to  the  desert,  Fox 
to  the  forests,  even  Jesus  to  the  wilderness.  Without  the 
power  of  religion  the  reformer  has  no  solution  but  new  laws 
which  in  turn  become  new  tyrannies;  the  relief  worker  no 
remedy  but  to  fill  the  empty  cup  which  is  soon  held  out  again. 

H.  H.  B. 


Commission  to  be  Sent  to  Russia. 

The  State  Department  has  offered  to  grant  to  our  rep- 
resentatives passports  to  Lithuania.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Russian  sub-committee  held  at  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, on  Tenth  Month  9th,  it  was  decided  to  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  and  to  send  an  investigating  commission  to  the 
Russian  Baltic  provinces  composed  of  two  from  America  and 
two  from  the  workers  in  France  and  that  the  English  Commit- 
tee be  requested  to  send  two.  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
commission  will  be  able  to  go  over  a  good  deal  of  the  de- 
vastated area  in  southwestern  Russia,  and  particularly  in  the 
government  of  Grodno,  from  which  the  refugees  came  who 
were  assisted  by  our  Mission  in  Samara. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  members  of  this  commission  will 
remain  and  form  a  nucleus  for  the  future  work. 


Twenty-four  boxes  received  in  Store-room  week  ending 
Tenth  Month  4,  19 19;  of  these  five  were  from  Mennonites. 


Progress  at  the  French  Front. 

Relief. — The  Relief  Department  is  devoting  some  of  its  time 
to  cheering  up  those  families  which  have  been  crushed  by  the 
war,  and  children's  parties,  phonograph  entertainments,  etc., 
are  in  order.  The  demand  for  chickens,  goats  and  bees  con- 
tinues. The  families  returning  to  Chatel  Chehery  seem  to 
be  more  needy  than  those  who  returned  earlier.  In  Grand 
Pre  the  workers  are  busy  distributing  parcels  of  clothing. 
White  embroidery  classes  are  held  there  weekly. 

About  4000  persons  are  being  cared  for  at  Nauteuil-la- 
Fosse,  Marne,  the  exodus  of  refugees  being  balanced  by  the 
incoming  families.  At  Pargny-les-Reims  the  sales  amount  to 
from  4000  to  8000  francs  a  day.    The  equipe  there  is  busily 
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engaged  in  meeting  the  needs  of  thefourteen  destroyed  villages 
in  this  district.  At  Ville-en-Tardenois  hospital  bed  sheets 
are  being  turned  into  men's  shirts.  The  Abri  in  Reims  con- 
tinues full  to  overflowing;  likewise  the  Maison  de  l'Etoile  at 
Clermont.  At  Les  Islettes  a  work-room  has  been  fitted  up 
for  carpentry  classes.  The  girls  there  have  become  enthusias- 
tic about  basket  making. 

Building. — The  Builders  are  planning  to  complete  their 
present  program  of  260  additional  huts  in  the  villages  in  which 
they  are  now  working.  Enough  additional  appeals,  however, 
have  been  received  to  keep  them  busy  all  Winter. 

Transport. — With  a  personnel  of  about  sixty  the  Transport 
Department  continues  to  move  between  three  and  four 
thousand  tons  per  month. 

Agriculture. — The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  bees,  six 
hundred  weight  of  honey  having  been  put  aside  for  starting 
new  colonies  later.  The  total  number  of  colonies  to  date  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  New  hives  are  being  made 
with  the  help  of  the  Clermont  workshop.  Our  binders  have 
finished  cutting  the  grain  and  our  six  threshers  are  hard  at 
work.  Tractors  plowing  still  continues.  About  900  acres  of 
hay  have  been  cut  in  the  Aubreville  area. 

Purchases  and  Sales. — A  number  of  our  stores  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  co-operative  de  la  Meuse  and  free  shares 
distributed  to  families.  "While  some  French  people",  the 
head  of  the  department  writes,  "  are  quite  happy  to.  bid  fare- 
well to  American  and  English  'foreign'  troops,  in  their  eyes 
the  Mission  workers  are  neither  English  nor  American,  but 
just  'Les  Amis'  whom  they  do  not  want  to  lose."  We  make 
two  more  quotations  indicating  the  scope  of  the  work: 

"  V erdun. — On  all  sides  old  friends  came  in  to  welcome  our 
workers  there  on  their  arrival,  having  met '  Les  Amis'  in  other 
parts  of  France  and  under  other  circumstances.  They  all 
showed  great  interest  in  our  new  shop,  comparing  it  and  its 
goods  with  the  other  Mission  shops  they  had  known.  Shirts 
were  shown  to  us,  prices  compared  and  expressions  of  thank- 
fulness that  we  had  come  when  the  need  was  great,  were 
general.  Appreciation  was  shown  in  a  practical  form  in  the 
first  four-and-a-half  days  when  we  were  nearly  sold  out  and 
had  taken  in  no  less  than  13,285  francs.  Edgar  Palmer  was 
upset  at  the  empty  appearance  of  his  shop,  and  rumor  hath 
it  he  only  smiled  again  when  he  saw  another  three-ton  camion 
come  rolling  up  the  road,  loaded  as  tightly  as  Milner,  Morris 
and  Mendenhall  could  pack  it.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  in 
connection  with  our  shops,  that  Verdun  has  taken  over  the 
counter  443  francs  per  working  hour,  while  Buzancy  comes 
second  with  224  francs  per  hour,  Grange-le-Comte  210  francs, 
and  Dombasle  fourth  with  196  francs  per  hour. 

"Ouvroir. — Our  ouvroir  is  still  working  at  high  speed  and 
it  is  probable  is  now  turning  out  better  mattresses  and  pro- 
ducing them  faster  than  ever  before.  All  the  neighboring 
villages  are  being  scoured  for  additional  mattress  makers,  while 
at  the  same  time,  our  old  mattress  workers  are  putting  greater 
activity  into  their  work.  Even  so,  as  fast  as,  in  fact  faster 
than  we  can  produce  them,  they  are  sold.  While  we  are  pay- 
ing special  attention  to  this  work,  we  are  turning  out  all  types 
of  underclothing  for  Winter  use.  This  latter  is  more  or  less 
only  to  order,  however,  as  our  desire  is  to  have  no  surplus 
stocks  at  the  closing  down  of  the  department." 

Medical. — The  place  of  Dr.  Stephens  is  being  taken  by  Dr. 
Bolton  from  England.  A  staff  hospital  for  Mission  workers 
has  been  established  at  Varennes,  Brizeaux  has  closed.  Dur- 
ing the  seven  months  of  its  existence  there  were  265  patients 
and  291  operations  at  the  hospital.  The  number  of  visits  and 
consultations  by  district  nurses  has  amounted  to  over  one 
thousand  during  the  past  month. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

West  Gkove  Day,  Tenth  Month  Gth,  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory 
occasion,  apparently,  to  every  one  who  came  to  the  comfortable  meeting- 
house to  share  in  the  spiritual  and  social  fellowship  that  characterized 


the  opportunity.  To  the  small  group  of  concerned  Friends  who  assemble 
there  regularly  the  incoming  of  fifty  or  more  not  usually  in  attendance 
but  alike  reverent  in  spirit  was  manifestly  welcome.  The  meeting  for 
worship  was  lively  in  silence,  as  well  as  in  Gospel  ministry  and  fervent 
prayer.  ^ 

Immediately  following  the  hour  of  worship  the  suggestion  was  accepted 
that  opportunity  be  given  for  expression  in  the  line  of  reminiscence  and 
reflection.  The  time  of  luncheon  was  conspicuous  for  deliberation  and 
quiet  sociability.  Strolling  through  the  grave-yard  brought  memories 
of  faces  and  circumstances  with  their  attendant  "thoughts  toe  deep  for 
tears."  It  was  much  the  same  impression  that  came  on  going  again  into 
the  old  school-house.  Plans  for  a  similar  reunion  next  year  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  under  appointment  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
felt  that  the  second  First-day  in  Tenth  Month  of  next  year  would  be  a 
desirable  time  to  look  forward  to,  and  that  probably  the  meeting  for 
reminiscence,  etc.,  would  be  more  appropriately  held  at  two  o'clock  rather 
than  immediately  following  the  meeting  for  worship. 


The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Clerks  of  all  our  Monthly 
Meetings: — 

At  a  session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  last  Fourth  Month: — 

"We  were  reminded  in  reading  the  answer  to  the  Query  concerning  our 
testimony  against  war,  that  few,  if  any,  have  maintained  in  its  full  in- 
tegrity the  ideal  therein  upheld.    .    .  . 

"The  Meeting  would  encourage  the  Overseers  of  the  various  Monthly 
Meetings,  as  way  opens  for  it,  to  confer  together,  that  they  may  feel  to- 
gether after  that  spirit  of  tender  and  watchful  and  loving  concern  for  the 
membership  that  probably  has  never  been  more  needed  than  at  the  present 
time.  We  believe  a  waiting,  prayerful  spirit  on  their  part  will  yield  a 
rich  return  to  them  and  to  us." 

Pursuant  to  the  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  as  thus  expressed,  a 
group  of  Overseers  of  several  meetings  have  considered  the  matter,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  conference  of  all  the  Overseers  of  the  various 
Monthly  Meetings  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia,  on  Seventh- 
day  afternoon,  Eleventh  Month  1st,  as  per  notices  to  be  sent  out  in  due 
course. 

It  is  hoped  that  at  this  conference  a  unity  of  feeling  may  be  reached 
as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  subject  of  participation  by  our 
members  in  the  military  operations  of  the  Government,  either  actively 
or  in  other  ways;  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  similar  action,  if  any,  being 
taken  by  all  of  the  Monthly  Meetings.  With  this  hope  before  us,  it  is 
suggested  that  any  contemplated  action  by  a  Monthly  Meeting  be  de- 
ferred until  the  Overseers  shall  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  report 
on  the  conclusions  of  the  conference,  and  we  would  thank  thee  to  bring 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  at  its  next  session. 

Will  thee  kindly  send  promptly  to  William  T.  Elkinton,  121  S.  Third 
Street,  Philadelphia,  a  complete  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
the  Overseers  (both  men  and  women)  in  thy  Monthly  Meeting. 

Thy  friends,  sincerely, 

Anna  Walton, 
Alfred  C.  Garrett, 
William  W.  Bacon, 
W.  Elmer  Barrett, 
Richard  S.  Dewees. 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  Month  3,  1919. 

Errata. — In  the  list  of  receipts  last  week  the  name  of  Mary  Hewes 
Biddle  was  misprinted. 


NOTICES. 

The  Women's  Problems  Group  of  the  Social  Order  Committee  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  aims  to  learn,  through  study  and  discussion,  the 
Christian  solution  of  women's  present-day  problems. 

In  order  to  further  this  aim  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  coming  Winter,  and  also  to  encourage  the 
detailed  study  of  various  problems  by  individuals  and  by  small  groups. 

Any  women  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  aim  of  this  Group 
to  take  part  in  its  work,  are  cordially  invited  to  send  their  names  and 
addresses  to  Lydia  E.  Morris,  Olney,  Philadelphia,  or  to  Elizabeth  H. 
Bacon,  162  Queen  Lane,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Oculists'  Prescriptions 


Carefully  Filled 


An  optician's  mistake 
might  ruin  your  eyes.  Our 
reputation  is  built  on  35 
years  experience  and  we 
guarantee  the  prescription 
we  fill,  to  be  correct. 

Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards*       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE—LOCUST  1782 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  Do  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

SSO-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City,   Aho  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


WALL  PAPERS— AZZ  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 
Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Oppoate  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


ARTS 


l\^ician> 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.C.  A  S.H.  Letchworth 


G#        Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaito 
enealogist  "ASSS^ 


YOUNG  MAN! 

Get  the  saving  habit.  The  way  to  begin 
is  to  fix  things  so  that  you  must  save. 
We  can  show  you  how  to  do  that,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  to  perpetuate  your 
income — or  part  of  it — in  case  you  die 
while  you  are  saving. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  insure  against 
the  uncertainties  of  life  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  death. 
The  cost  is  low.    You  are  young! 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


R.  C.  Ballinger       Ernest  R.  Taroall       John  A.  Stratton 

TELEPHONES 
Bell— Sprece  17-81    •    -    Keystone— Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

FALL  TERM— Opens  Tenth  Month  7, 1919. 
Special  Courses  in  Social  Work  and 
History  of  Missions. 
Regular  Courses  in  Bible  Study,  History  of 
Friends'  and  Religious  Pedagogy. 
Write  for  Catalog. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing, 

writing,  Addressing,  Mailing,  etc 


H,  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES:  [jft^M 5 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 


ADVERTISING  COPT  and  Direct- 
by-Mail  printing  that  sell  the  goods. 
zjfsk  us  to  show  you  hew ! 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

Residence::  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  "Phone — Filbert  2666. 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

park  place 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  Nu  J0 

•  f  amily  Home  of  Established  Reputation, 
'pen  Throughout  tie  Year 

NATHAN  \L.  JONSS. 

CONCORD  HOUSE 

CONCORDVILLE,  F»A. 

A  small  guest  house,  thoroughly  heated,  good 
table,  moderate  rates.  For  accommodations  write  to 
Marian  Pusey,  Manager,  Concord ville.  Pa. 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE 
PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATftUgflj 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funeralo 
Ball  'Phona  n  Sprue*  1«4« 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  ofer— 

Notaseme  Hosiery  Company 

Sinking  Fund  Cumulative.    First  Preferred  Stock 

Free  of  Pennsylvania  State  Tax  and  Normal  Income 
Tax.  Application  will  be  made  to  list  this  stock  on 
Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange. 

Product  is  widely  known  and  distributed  by  about  8,000 
dealers. 

Full  description  upon  request. 
Price  99  and  accrued  dividend. 


WESTTOWN  $250,000  FUND 

Friends  of  Westtown  School  are  requested  to  remember  that  an  active 
endeavor  to  collect  the  above  sum  will  commence  on  or  about  Eleventh 
Month  1st. 

It  is  a  big  undertaking,  but  success  may  be  expected  //  all  who  ought 
to  be  interested  will  respond  jn  proportion  to  their  ability  to  do  so. 

MANAGING  COMMITTEE: 


*J.  HENRY  BARTLETT 

*  HENRY  W.  LEEDS 

*  WALTER  T.  MOORE 

*  WILLIAM  E.  RHOADS 
♦ALFRED  G.  SCATTERGOOD 
♦WALTER  SMEDLEY 

*D.  ROBERT  YARNALL 


°  JAMES  G.  BIDDLE 
"THOMAS  K.  BROWN 
"WALTER  J.  BUZBY 
"CHARLES  EVANS 
°J.  EDWARD  MOON 
"SAMUEL  L.  SMEDLEY.  Jr. 
"JAMES  G.  VAIL 


♦Appointed  by  Westtown  Committee. 
"Appointed  by  Westtown  Alumni  Association. 

JAMES  G.  BIDDLE.  Chairman,  1211  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia. 

J.  SNOWDON  RHOADS.  Treasurer,  Commercial  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

FIERCE  FEATHERS 

One  of  the  delightful  stories  from  Violet 
Hodgkin's  "Book  of  Quaker  Saints,"  repro- 
duced in  booklet  form.  It  is  very  attractive 
and  will  make  a  welcome  Christmas  remem- 
brance. 

Price  25  cents,  2  cents  additional  for  postage. 

New  books  and  tracts  from  Headley  Bros., 
Friends'  Tract  Association  and  the  Yorkshire 
Committee.    Write  for  circular. 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  AND  TRACT  COMMITTEE 

144  E.  20th  Street       New  York  City 


A  GENTLE  HEART 

By  Elizabeth  Allen  Salter Ihwait. 

Book  of  Verse.  Illustrated.  Line  Drawings  by  D. 
S.  Allen,  Jr. 

Cloth,  $1  50  Net.  Half  Leather,  $2.00  Net.  Full 
Leather.  $2.75  Net. 

Prices  advanced  after  Tenth  Month  31,  1919. 

E.  A.  SATTERTHWAIT, 

Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt.  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

"Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania' 
By  Isaac  Sharpless 

Short  Biographical  Essays  on  the  men  who 
shaped  the  Early  Colonial  History. 

PRICE  $2.50,  POSTPAID. 

For  Sale  at  FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE 

302  Arch  Street.  -  PHILADELPHIA 

rvAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worship  is 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  Visitors  renum- 
ber the  address. 

A  TTRACTIVE  position  for  young  woman  to  assist  with 
**  three  children,  four,  six  and  nine  years,  in  Friend's 
family  in  Germantown. 

Address  '•  W," 
The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place,  Phila. 

WANTED — Mother's  helper  in  Friend's  family  in  Ger- 
mantown.   Two  children.       Write  "  E," 

Care  The  Fhiend,  207  Walnut  Place,  Phila. 

WANTED — A  young  man  or  woman,  a  college  gradu- 
ate, to  assist  in  bibliographical  work  in  historical 
research. 

_      _  Apply  to  "A.  B.," 

The  Fhiend,  207  Walnut  Place,  Phila.,  Pa, 
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A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 
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Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
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THE  CLASSROOM  REOPENS. 

(In  Memoriam  Francis  B.  Gummere.) 
Across  the  fields  the  scent  of  autumn  days, 
The  bronze  and  russet  hills,  the  dim  blue  haze, 

The  stir  and  laughter  of  rcgathered  youth, 
The  rustle  of  dead  leaves  along  the  ways. 

Once  more  the  old  familiar  classrooms  fill: 
The  clustered  feet  come  trampling  o'er  the  sill, 

But  vanished  is  the  well-remembered  face 
That  waited  by  the  desk.    We  see  him  still. 

This  was  his  lecture  room,  and  when  he  spoke 
Ah,  what  a  vision  on  our  senses  broke: 
We  saw  the  pageantry  of  human  kind 
And  all  the  sense  of  wonder  in  us  woke. 

The  freight  of  human  passion  that  endears 
Our  language,  echoed  to  us  down  the  years; 

We  laughed  with  Chaucer  on  the  pilgrims'  road. 
Saw  Juliet  leaning  in  a  mist  of  tears. 

And  every  haunted  music  English  bore 

From  out  the  heart  of  man,  seemed  in  his  store: 

How  like  the  clang  of  swords  his  voice  could  bring 
The  blood  and  anger  of  the  ballad  lore! 

In  this  his  room  it  never  was  his  plan 

To  stint  his  teaching  to  a  narrow  span — 

And  most  of  all,  we  learned  by  watching  him 
How  Nature  blends  a  scholar  and  a  man. 

What  humor  and  what  charm!    We  all  and  each 
Adored  him  for  his  gracious  gift  of  speech; 
In  him  his  favorite  line  was  born  again — 
"And  gladly  would  he  learn,  and  gladly  teach." 

— Christopher  Morley,  in  The  Ledger. 


"A  pure  heart  and  guileless  shedding  rays  of  love,  and 
illuminating  with  sympathy  the  chambers  of  sorrow,  bringing 
by  its  mere  presence  repentance  into  the  dens  of  sin,  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  God." — Inazo  Nitobe. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  PULSE. 

For  the  moment  the  educational  pulse  seems  to  be  beating 
strong  and  high.  Colleges  and  schools  everywhere  have 
record-breaking  enrollments.  Presidents  and  principals  and 
teachers  seem  aglow  with  excitement  that  bespeaks  fulfilled 
hopes  and  happy  anticipations.  Almost,  we  are  ready  to 
forget  the  five  years  just  behind  us,  with  their  unwonted  drafts 
of  energy  and  interest.  It  is  not  in  the  heart  of  youth  to 
pause  with  vain  regrets  or  to  challenge  the  path  of  progress. 
This  spirit  is  irresistible,  and  we  all  seem  ready  to  acclaim 
"the  promise  of  the  golden  year." 

So  much  for  the  first  effect  of  a  most  happy  change  in  the 
educational  life  of  our  nation  and  in  general  school  prospects. 
The  sober  second  thought  is  always  near,  however,  with 
teachers.  Already  they  recall  the  prolonged  fever  out  of 
which  this  school  year  has  emerged.  A  high  pulse,  even  a 
strong  pulse,  may  presage  danger,  if  a  patient  is  not  closely 
guarded  and  wisely  guided.  And  so  the  notes  of  hope  become 
in  measure  subdued.  The  challenge  of  failure  is  revived,  and 
sober  considerations  as  to  what  is  right  and  best  have  place. 
For  it  was  only  yesterday  that  we  were  saying  how  signally 
our  education  had  failed.  In  France  the  side  of  failure  is 
still  getting  emphasis,  as  is  shown  in  the  wonderful  speech  of 
the  famous  Anatole  France,  quoted  in  this  number  of  The 
Friend.  There  seems  no  way  for  the  immediate  present  but 
to  go  forward  with  old  courses  and  old  methods.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  new  world  (even  measurably  new),  if  we  are  to  op- 
pose materialism  and  militarism  with  any  show  of  success  the 
foundations  must  be  laid  in  the  schools.  Our  past  record  has 
scored  some  successes  in  this  line,  but  in  the  aggregate  the 
outcome  at  a  time  of  testing  has  been  failure.  War  psychology 
carried  the  multitude  far  away  from  the  best  teaching  of  our 
best  colleges  and  schools. 

While  the  general  public  here  and  there  is  making  these 
admissions  of  failure,  while  even  Philadelphia  is  calling  for  a 
commission  to  study  the  whole  subject  of  better  standards  of 
education,  let  us  not  as  a  Society  of  Friends  fail  in  the  call  for 
reconstruction  in  our  system.  English  Friends  have  antici- 
pated this  need  and  have  had  a  Commission  under  appoint- 
ment for  two  years  past.  The  breezy  review  of  their  work, 
included  in  this  number  of  The  Friend,  should  serve  both  as 
a  stimulus  and  a  warning.  As  John  W.  Graham  points  out 
the  Friends  of  the  past  have  not  been  wholly  off  the  educational 
track.  Perhaps  no  more  open  door  for  real  educational 
progress  can  be  found  than  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  English 
Friends  have  found  this  a  real  door  of  hope. 

We  were  expecting  an  article  from  one  of  our  principals 
with  the  title,  "  Do  Friends  Believe  in  Education?"  This  has 
been  belated,  but  the  actual  crisis  is  upon  us.  We  shall  be 
called  on  to  answer  in  some  measure  in  appeals  for  necessary 
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financial  support.  Friends  will  not  fail  in  this  privilege  and 
duty,  but  beyond  this  there  is  a  much  more  important  field 
of  service  for  Friends  as  individuals  and  for  the  Society  as  a 
corporate  body.  What  is  our  present  duty  to  the  great  educa- 
tional world  as  regards  aims  and  ideals?  How  perfectly  do 
we  express  these  aims  and  ideals  in  our  own  system?  If  we 
can  realize  that  our  earnestness  in  these  interests  really  has 
much  to  do  with  the  building  of  the  "  City  of  God"  upon  earth, 
then  a  new  era  may  be  actually  at  the  dawn. 

J.  H.  B. 


SUSAN  R.  WILLIAMS. 

Those  who  are  in  the  secret  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
name  of  Susan  R.  Williams  appearing  with  some  prominence 
in  an  Educational  Number  of  The  Friend.  The  secret  is 
something  much  deeper  than  the  fact  that  as  Matron  of  West- 
town  School,  she  was  associated  with  teachers  during  an  epoch- 
making  period  of  Quaker  educational  history.  Perhaps  we 
could  not  do  better  than  let  a  devoted  friend  of  teachers— 
the  lamented  Samuel  L.  Allen — tell  the  secret.  We  have  heard 
him,  more  than  once,  descant  on  the  teaching  gift  in  long-to-be- 
remembered  terms.  Two  good  women,  he  would  say,  ex- 
ercised this  gift  in  his  early  school  life  quite  pre-eminently. 
They  were  Lucinda  Lake  and  Susan  R.  Williams.  It  was  not 
that  they  gave  him  new  or  needed  zest  for  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  not  that  they  schooled  him  in  method,  not  even 
that  they  served  as  interpreters  of  the  highest  .  All  these  are 
counted  as  part  of  the  teaching  gift,  but  they  are  quite  in- 
significant in  comparison  with  the  power  to  draw  out  of  anyone 
the  very  best  that  is  in  him.  This  our  good  friend  would  repeat 
was  their  power  pre-eminently. 

With  Susan  R.  Williams, — with  any  one,  this  type  of  teach- 
ing gift  works  very  subtly.  That  is  our  reason  for  calling  it  a 
secret.  Those  who  exercise  it  may  be  quite  insensible  of  its 
exercise.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  a  gift  without  a 
method.  The  best  things  are  difficult,  but  they  can  be  cul- 
tivated. The  point  of  this  writing  is  to  disclose,  if  possible, 
somewhat  of  the  method  of  this  pre-eminent  gift  and  so  to 
make  the  way  of  its  cultivation  more  clear. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  Superintendent  and  Matron  at 
Westtown  in  the  days  of  the  '8o's  to  attend  those  solemn 
conclaves  known  as  Faculty  Meetings.  Teachers  came  to- 
gether for  conference.  Somehow  the  habit  had  become  fixed 
of  discussing  difficulties  and  disabilities  rather  than  what  in 
these  times  we  call  constructive  policies.  Children  who  were 
failing,  who  had  developed  resistance  to  effort  and  authority, 
were  "isolated"  in  the  discussion,  if  we  may  be  permitted 
the  term  of  biology.  As  one  and  another  recited  the  evidence 
in  the  case  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  in  regard  to  the  child  was 
produced.  The  quick  perception  of  child  life  got  to  under- 
stand this  and  when  it  was  known  that  one  of  their  number 
was  "up  in  teachers'  meeting"  a  reaction  was  not  unusual  in 
which  the  juvenile  malefactor  was  able  to  further  magnify  all 
the  false  notes.  Those  in  the  secret  may  remember  how  Susan 
Williams  was  affected  by  instances  like  this.  She  would  lift 
her  hands  in  a  quiet  exclamation  of  despair.  Events  might 
prove  that  it  was  despair  of  teachers  and  not  of  the  castigated 
child !  A  careful  watch  during  the  ensuing  week  would  almost 
certainly  disclose  the  indicted  child  in  the  private  apartment 
of  our  good  friend.  The  means  by  which  this  situation  had 
been  brought  to  pass  must  not  escape  our  notice.  Had  any 
form  of  summons  or  invitation  been  used,  immediately,  a 
suspicion  would  have  been  excited  that  the  weary  process  of 
moral  lecturing  was  to  be  renewed,  that  the  case  had  actually 
been  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court!  The  resources  of  Susan 
Williams  in  avoiding  such  a  situation  were  often  diverting. 
She  would  carry  a  basket  of  apples  into  the  presence  of  the 
boy  or  girl  she  would  win,  and  suddenly  surprise  such  with  a 
request  for  help  to  take  it  to  her  sitting-room.  Then  all  the 
motherly  qualities  would  unfold.    No  suggestion  escaped  her, 


even  as  a  hint,  that  she  knew  the  bad  school  record.  Usually 
her  assault  was  upon  that  inner  citadel  of  a  child's  life,  some 
home  interest,  such  as  horses  or  pigeons,  or  manual  employ- 
ment, and  when  the  two  separated  an  indissoluble  bond  had 
been  forged.  Gradually  teachers  would  discover  a  changed 
attitude  in  the  child.  Usually  they  did  not  divine  the  cause, 
for  Susan  Williams  never  told.  Perhaps  it  would  do  her 
better  justice  to  say  that  she  never  suspected  her  own  power. 

In  homely  instances  like  this,  which  could  be  multiplied  in 
interesting  yariety,  one  could  see  that  Samuel  L.  Allen's 
tribute  to  his  one-time  teacher  (afterward  his  aunt)  was  signal- 
ly deserved.  She  drew  out  of  those  particularly  who  seemed 
at  times  hopeless  to  others,  the  very  best  that  was  in  them, 
and  this  best  by  degrees  dominated  their  lives. 

We  can  all  second  Samuel  L.  Allen's  judgment  as  to  the 
pre-eminent  quality  of  this  gift  of  drawing  out  the  best — of 
self  discovery.  The  Master  of  Men,  who  was  without  ques- 
tion the  Master  teacher  of  all  time,  was  pre-eminent  in  this 
very  direction.  The  poor,  the  unpromising,  the  outcast, 
heard  his  appeal,  because  it  was  made  to  a  best  in  them  that 
awaited  the  developing  sunshine  of  recognition.  There  have 
been  great  advances  of  education  along  this  line.  Many 
triumphs  of  the  future  await  those  who  will  cultivate  it. 

J.  H.  B. 


A  GREAT  FRENCHMAN'S  HOPE  FOR  EDUCATION. 

The  address  given  by  the  distinguished  French  writer, 
Anatole  France,  at  the  Congress  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  French 
Elementary  Teachers  at  Tours  is  the  most  hopeful  message 
from  a  Frenchman  that  we  have  read  for  some  time.  His 
subject  was  the  reorganization  of  Elementary  Education,  and 
his  text  the  declaration  of  a  leading  member  of  the  Union  that 
"  the  war  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the  popular  educa- 
tion of  to-morrow  must  be  altogether  different  from  that  of 
former  days."  The  teacher's  task,  he  said,  was  a  tremendous 
one,  when  the  old  social  systems  are  crumbling  under  the 
weight  of  errors,  and  victors  and  vanquished,  exchanging 
looks  of  hatred,  are  falling  into  a  common  abyss  of  misery;  and 
when  in  the  social  and  moral  disorder  produced  by  the  war 
and  perpetuated  by  the  peace,  we  have  everything  to  make 
and  to  re-make.  The  following  extracts  will  be  read  by  Friends 
with  satisfaction  and  hope: — 

They  must  create  a  new  humanity,  awaken  new  intelli- 
gence, if  they  did  not  wish  Europe  to  fall  into  imbecility  and 
barbarism.  People  would  say  that  so  much  effort  was  use- 
less, for  man  never  changed.  But  man  did  change.  He  had 
changed  since  the  cave  epoch,  sometimes  for  the  better,  some- 
times for  the  worse.  Man  changed  with  his  environment,  and 
perhaps  education  transformed  him  even  more  than  climate 
and  nourishment.  They  must  not  allow  to  continue  for  a 
moment  the  education  which  had  made  possible,  had  promoted, 
— for  it  was  much  the  same  among  all  the  peoples  called  civi- 
lized— the  appalling  catastrophe  in  which  they  were  still  half 
engulfed. 

In  the  first  place  they  must  banish  from  the  school  every- 
thing that  could  make  children  like  war  and  its  crimes,  and 
that  alone  would  demand  long  and  constant  effort,  unless  in- 
deed all  the  panoplies  were,  in  the  near  future,  swept  away 
by  the  blast  of  universal  revolution.  In  the  French  bourgeoisie 
great  and  small,  and  even  in  the  proletariat,  the  destructive 
instincts  with  which  the  Germans  had  been  justly  reproached 
were  sedulously  cultivated.  OnlyafewdaysbeforeM.de  la 
Fouchardiere  had  asked  at  a  bookseller's  for  books  suitable 
for  a  little  girl,  and  had  been  offered  nothing  but  accounts  and 
pictures  of  slaughter,  massacres,  and  exterminations.  Next 
mid-Lent  they  would  see  in  Paris  in  the  Champs-Elysees  and 
on  the  boulevards  thousands  and  thousands  of  little  boys 
dressed  by  their  inept  mothers  as  generals  and  field  marshals. 
The  kinema  would  show  children  the  beauties  of  war  and  thus 
prepare  them  for  the  military  career.  So  long  as  there  were 
soldiers  there  would  be  wars.  It  was  for  the  teachers  to  break 
with  these  dangerous  practices.    They  must  make  the  children 
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love  peace  and  the  works  of  peace.  They  must  teach  them 
to  hate  war.  They  must  banish  from  their  teaching  every- 
thing that  excited  hatred  of  the  foreigner,  even  of  our  enemies 
of  yesterday.  Not  that  one  ought  to  be  indulgent  to  crime 
and  absolve  all  the  guilty,  but  because  every  people,  no  matter 
what,  at  any  time  whatever,  included  more  victims  than 
criminals,  because  innocent  generations  must  not  be  punished 
for  the  guilty,  and  above  all,  because  all  the  peoples  had  much 
to  forgive  one  another. 

The  most  necessary  and  most  simple  task  of  the  teacher  was 
to  make  hatred  hated.  The  state  to  which  a  devastating 
war  had  reduced  France  and  the  world  imposed  upon  the 
teachers  duties  of  exceptional  complexity  and  difficulty.  With- 
out hope  of  obtaining  help  or  support,  or  even  consent,  they 
had  to  change  elementary  education  from  top  to  bottom  in 
order  to  train  workers.  There  was  no  room  in  the  society  of 
to-day  for  any  but  workers.  And  they  must  train  intelligent 
workers  instructed  in  the  crafts  that  they  practised,  knowing 
what  were  their  duties  to  the  national  community  and  to  the 
human  community. 

"Burn,"  said  M.  France,  "burn  all  the  books  that  teach 
hatred!  Extol  labor  and  love.  Train  for  us  men  capable  of 
trampling  under  foot  the  vain  splendors  of  barbaric  glory  and 
of  resisting  the  sanguinary  ambitions  of  the  nationalisms  and 
imperialisms  that  have  annihilated  their  fathers.  No  more 
industrial  rivalries!  No  more  wars!  Only  labor  and  peace! 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
either  become  citizens  of  the  world  or  see  the  whole  of  civiliza- 
tion perish." — From  The  Friend  (London). 


QUAKER  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES. 

RICHARD  M.  GUMMERE. 


Friends  have  always  stood  for  simplicity  and  directness. 
While  at  times  this  principle  has  been  lost  sight  of,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  in  general  it  has  been  observed  and  followed. 
Therefore,  when  so  much  talk  is  circulating  about  measure- 
ments, standardization,  and  supervision,  when  the  "methods" 
of  teaching  are  emphasized  rather  than  teaching  itself  and  the 
vital  energy  which  should  be  expended  upon  teaching, — at  such 
a  time  Friends  have  their  opportunity.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
channel  of  Quaker  educational  interest,  which  runs  deep  and 
thorough,  and  counts  among  its  pilots  men  like  W.  E.  Forster 
in  England  and  Isaac  Sharpless  in  this  country,  should  con- 
tinue to  guide  both  Quakers  and  non-Quakers  toward  the  great 
sea  of  good  citizenship,  genuine  culture,  and  intelligent  scholar- 
ship. It  is  this  steady  application  of  patience  and  thorough- 
ness in  studying  problems  of  business  and  society  that  has 
given  Friends  their  standing  in  the  world.  And  there  is  no 
stage  of  more  importance  in  developing  and  improving  such 
a  viewpoint  than  the  early  years  of  primary  and  secondary 
education. 

The  best  elementary  education  of  a  finished  sort  was  given 
to  children  of  the  French  aristocracy  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  an  abbe  took  a  few  pupils  into  his  house  and  taught  them 
the  essentials.  But  the  class-spirit  was  too  much  for  them, 
and  the  French  Revolution  swept  them  into  a  corner.  The  best 
advanced  education  the  world  has  ever  known  is  the  train- 
ing given  by  the  tutorial  system  of  the  English  universities. 
But  even  here  modifications  are  daily  taking  place.  What- 
ever the  defects  of  both  these  systems,  they  prove  conclusive- 
ly the  value  of  a  few  subjects  taught  in  intimate  association, 
to  small  groups,  and  taught  to  the  logical  limit  of  thorough- 
ness. Our  task  being  to  develop  democratic  Americans,  we 
should  in  our  schools  follow  this  example  of  efficiency  (for 
such  it  was),  and  apply  it  to  our  needs.  The  large  wholesale 
class  should  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Quakerism  is  sympathetic  and  unpretentious.  It  has  at- 
tracted many  from  outside  for  this  very  reason.  Followed  to 
a  logical  conclusion,  it  offers  a  culture  that  is  real  and  a  science 
which,  in  the  words  of  Stevenson,  "will  wash."    It  warns  us 


to  get  away  from  fads  and  to  seek  the  essentials.  Dr.  Parkin, 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  was  partly  right  in  his  strictures  on 
American  "scrappiness;"  but  he  did  not  tell  the  whole  story 
and  do  justice  to  the  spirit  of  America.  This  spirit  is  there, 
and  Friends  can  help  to  guide  it. 

If  we  equip  children  with  a  thorough  ability  to  handle  the 
English  language  by  word  and  pen;  if  we  carry  boys  and  girls 
from  basic  arithmetic  through  algebra  and  geometry;  if  we 
ground  them  in  Latin  (the  parent  of  most  modern  languages 
and  the  touchstone  of  all) ;  if  we  see  that  certain  types  of  child- 
ren are  given  the  chance  to  become  expert  in  a  science; — 
what  more  is  necessary?  Here  are  the  mother-tongue,  the 
ability  to  calculate,  and  the  fundamentals  of  world-grammar 
and  world-literature.  Here  are  the  elements  of  all  later  study, 
research,  and  science.  Friends  are  leading,  and  may  lead  still 
more,  in  an  endeavor  to  have  these  subjects  taught  on  a  living 
basis,  free  from  dryness,  scrappiness,  and  the  bulkiness  of 
unwieldy  groups. 

Friends  love  directness  and  simplicity.  The  wholesale 
method  must  go  by  the  board.  Any  individual  who  masters 
the  elements  above-mentioned  is  ready  for  advanced  treat- 
ment, whether  in  the  upper  classes  of  school,  in  college,  or  in 
the  research  rooms  of  a  university.  The  pupil  is  more  fitted 
for  self-determination  of  his  life-work  and  his  hobbies;  he 
sees  that  the  only  right  road  is  the  self-chosen  road.  Stand- 
ardization has  not  lopped  off  his  tastes  and  personality.  He 
has  the  sympathy  for  his  kind,  and  yet  has  been  able  to  satisfy 
his  own  differences  at  an  early  stage  of  his  career,  subject  only 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit,  which  should  actuate  all  alike. 

At  the  close,  then,  of  a  world-conflict,  in  which  our  society 
has  so  magnificently  preached  and  practised  a  message  of 
good  cheer  to  the  suffering  peoples  of  Europe,  all  Quaker 
educational  institutions  may  turn  with  optimism  to  the  task 
of  putting  these  simple  and  thorough  principles  as  deeply  as 
possible  into  the  daily  life  of  America.  Students  are  flocking 
to  school  and  college  in  greater  numbers  than  men  flocked  to 
Paris  in  the  days  of  scholastic  theology  or  to  the  Italian  seats 
of  learning  at  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance.  It  is  a  privilege 
for  young  Friends  to  work  together  in  mind  as  well  as  in  spirit 
at  a  time  when 

"To  be  alive  is  bliss, 
But  to  be  young  is  very  Heaven." 


LEST  WE  WHO  TEACH  FORGET. 


WALTER  W.  HAVILAND. 


In  these  days  we  are  rightly  giving  much  thought  to  the 
physical  equipment  of  our  schools,  to  special  training,  higher 
salaries  and  retiring  allowances  for  efficient  teachers,  to 
modernized  courses  of  study  and  up-to-date  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  administration,  and  to  the  latest  word  in  tests  of 
ability  and  achievement.  It  will  be  little  wonder  if,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  interests  about  which  we  may  occupy  ourselves, 
we  now  and  then  forget  the  main  purpose  of  existence  of  our 
Friends'  schools.  The  old  phrase  "guarded  religious  educa- 
tion" grew  threadbare,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  put  life 
into  it  by  revising  it  to  read  "  religiously  guarded  education." 
The  result  of  this  attempt  was  to  remove  religion  a  little 
farther  from  education,  and  to  emphasize  a  thought  which 
should  probably  have  less  rather  than  more  place  in  education 
for  democracy,  a  thought  that  tends  in  the  direction  of  snob- 
bishness. * 

Two  voices,  one  from  a  school  and  the  other  from  a  book, 
have  recently  been  heard  calling  Friends  to  a  re-consideration 
of  the  fundamental  religious  purpose  of  our  schools. 

The  school  is  Brookwood,  which  some  very  devoted  Chris- 
tian people  are  establishing  in  West  Chester  County,  New 
York.  Their  prospectus  expresses  their  concern  to  meet  the 
"increasing  need  for  training  builders  of  the  new  world  in  the 
ways  and  meanings  of  the  larger  Democracy,"  which  to  them 
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'as  to  us  means  what  Jesus  called  the  kingdom  of  God.  They 
say,  "  Brookwood  proposes  to  be  a  center  about  which  to  rally 
workers  of  the  new  age — a  center  for  research  into  the  mean- 
ings of  brotherhood,  Democracy  and  Christian  living.  With 
the  forward  look  toward  the  changing  social  order,  it  will 
stand  as  an  application  of  the  principles  of  Jesus  to  education 
and  to  life." 

"Brookwood  will  aim- to  foster  the  growing  personality  of 
the  student  through  widening  contacts  with  life.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  full  stature  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  it 
will  endeavor  to  stimulate  the  search  for  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  beauty  and  truth.  Simplicity  and  naturalness  will  be 
encouraged  in  awakening  the  spirit  with  a  fuller  self-realiza- 
tion." 

As  I  heard  the  earnest  words  of  some  of  the  founders  of  this 
school  and  read  the  statement  of  their  purpose,  I  said  to 
myself:  "This  is  nothing  new;  it  is  what  our  Friends'  schools 
have  always  stood  for."  But  on  later  thought,  I  have  wonder- 
ed if  sometimes  we  have  not  forgotten. 

The  book  which  brought  the  second  message  is,  "Training 
the  Devotional  Life,"  by  Professors  Luther  Allan  Weigle  and 
Henry  Hallam  Tweedy  of  Yale  University  (The  Pilgrim  Press, 
Boston).  Though  this  little  book  contains  sections  that  will 
not  be  particularly  helpful  to  us,  in  view  of  the  methods  to 
which  we  are  committed,  on  the  whole  it  is  such  a  suggestive 
little  manual  that  every  parent  and  teacher  ought  to  read  it. 

Its  main  thesis  is  that  religious  education  involves  worship 
and  service  quite  as  much  as  instruction  in  the  Bible  and  in 
the  history,  doctrines  and  precepts  of  our  faith.  The  teaching 
methods  of  our  schools  have  been  primarily  if  not  wholly  in- 
tellectual. We  are  using  "laboratory  and  manual  methods, 
group  work  and  social  projects"  in  secular  teaching,  and  the 
children  "learn  by  doing."  We  must  carry  these  methods 
over  into  the  field  of  religious  education.  Our  children  must 
not  merely  know,  but  they  must  do.  They  must  be  trained 
in  worship  and  the  up-building  of  their  devotional  life.  The 
book  deals  with  principles  and  methods  underlying  this  prac- 
tical training.  The  first  chapter,  on  the  "Meaning  of  Wor- 
ship," is  the  most  helpful  exposition  of  the  subject  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  teachers  of  children  that  I  remember 
ever  to  have  seen.  Worship  is  "more  than  merely  thinking 
about  God,  a  feeling  reverent  toward  Him,  or  even  seeking 
to  do  what  we  believe  to  be  His  will.  It  is  a  personal  approach 
to  God.  It  is  our  attempt  to  express  ourselves  to  Him  in 
whatever  ways  we  deem  possible  and  appropriate.  It  seeks 
to  communicate  to  Him  our  attitudes,  to  establish  intercourse 
with  Him,  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  Him  as  best  we  can. 
The  heart  of  worship  is  prayer."  "Worship  seeks  acquain- 
tance with  God,  not  merely  knowledge  about  God.  Its 
language  is  of  the  second  person.  It  does  not  think  or  speak 
of  God  as  Him.  It  addresses  God  as  Thou."  "The  correlate 
of  prayer,  our  approach  to  God,  is  revelation,  God's  word  to 
us." 

Much  practical  help  is  given  in  the  book  as  to  how  children 
may  be  trained  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  worship.  We 
shall  not  agree  with  all  of  the  suggestions,  but  there  are  many 
which  we  can  use  and  ought  to  use  as  parents  and  teachers  and 
Friends. 

Doubt  has  frequently  been  expressed  as  to  whether  many 
of  our  life-long  attenders  at  meeting  get  much  out  of  it.  The 
truth  probably  is  they  don't  know  how.  They  have  not  been 
trained. 

Great  numbers  of  children  go  to  our  schools  and  sit  through 
our  meetings,  but  how  little  we  do  that  really  teaches  and 
trains  them  to  take  part  in  the  meeting  in  any  real  and  living 
sense.  One  little  boy  who  had  attended  a  school  meeting 
for  over  a  year,  had  utterly  failed  to  grasp  the  idea  that  what  we 
were  trying  to  do  in  meeting  was  something  like  what  we  tried 
to  do  in  church ! 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  one  great  essential  in  our  Friends' 
schools  is  their  Christianity.  It  is  their  supreme  function 
to  co-operate  with  the  home  in  establishing  in  our  children 


sound  and  permanent  individual  habits  of  devotion,  as  well 
as  the  social  worship  and  fellowship  of  our  meetings.  They 
must  be  saved  from  the  thought  that  they  can  worship  or 
serve  by  proxy.  We  teachers  have  no  higher  service  than  the 
ministry  which  seeks  with  Divine  help  to  lead  our  children 
"  to  commit  their  lives  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  and  to 
experience  His  redeeming  and  regenerating  grace."  This 
Divine  life  must  be  shown  forth  as  the  motive  and  inspiration 
of  all  life  and  all  activities,  whether  they  belong  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  his  immediate  interests  or  to  the 
larger  program  of  social  service,  which  alone  should  be  the 
end  of  all  business  and  professional  life. 

"Conscious  worship  is  the  means  by  which  we  renew  de- 
pleted spiritual  energies.  Once  the  reservoirs  of  power  are 
full,  we  need  to  direct  them  into  the  ordinary  channels  of  life. 
In  worship  we  prepare  for  work;  in  work  we  earn  the  right  to 
worship.  Each  is  incomplete  without  the  other.  At  times 
one  is  merged  into  the  other.  But  the  natural  relation  is  an 
alternation,  each  supplementing  the  other  in  the  program  of 
a  well-balanced  life." 

It  is  our  privilege,  fellow  parents  and  fellow  teachers,  to 
help  bring  the  highest  into  the  lives  of  our  children.  But  all 
methods  will  fail  unless  they  are  made  vital  by  the  life  that  is 
within  ourselves.  The  privilege  is  for  us  as  well  as  for  our 
children. 

Let  us  not  forget. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS— TH  E  PRICE. 


WALTER  H.  WOOD. 

Last  Spring  at  Westtown,  a  tent-full  of  Old  Scholars  listened 
with  quickening  pulses  and  quivering  imaginations  to  the  voice 
of  prophecy.  Older  and  younger  hearts  kindled  with  joy,— 
for  some  the  joy  of  realization  of  things  dreamed  of  -and 
striven  for  in  years  past,  for  others  the  joy  of  conscious  growth 
and  development  toward  an  ideal  which  they  had  hoped  might 
be  synonymous  with  destiny. 

This  was  no  singular  phenomenon.  The  world  of  our  day 
seems  to  have  a  horror  of  any  sort  of  stagnation.  We  have 
learned  our  modern  biology  almost  too  well.  We  have  scarce- 
ly recovered  from  the  shock  of  microscopic  discovery  of  the 
sort  of  morbid  life  that  teems  in  any  center  of  stagnation. 
Hence  the  slogan  of  the  modern  seems  to  have  become  "  Change ! 
Change  at  any  price!" 

The  casual  observer  as  well  as  the  careful  student  of  affairs 
may  reasonably  question  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  this  heed- 
less modern  appetite  for  progress  and,  with  some  curiosity 
as  to  whether  it  be  instinctive  or  an  acquired  habit,  make 
some  comparison  between  "objective  sought"  and  "objective 
attained"  in  the  light  of  the  "heavy  losses"  involved. 

Impelling  motives  are  not  easy  to  determine  even  when 
loudly  advertised.  Professed  ideals  are  not  always  controlling 
factors.  Ostensible  objectives  sometimes  serve  to  conceal 
real  purposes.  But  one  who  is  familiar  with  Friendly  pro- 
cedure indulges  in  no  such  cynicism  when  a  group  of  Friends 
gather  under  the  burden  of  any  weighty  problem,  especially 
if  it  be  one  so  closely  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  Society 
as  is  the  matter  of  education. 

On  the  above  mentioned  occasion,  some  history  of  past 
progress  was  recounted  and  some  details  of  a  plan  were  sketched 
for  educational  growth  and  development  at  Westtown. 
The  pigments  used  were  vivid,  the  brush  was  wielded  by 
master  artists,  and  the  picture  was  warmly  approved  in  spite 
of  the  rather  startling  price-mark  attached.  It  is  the  concern 
of  the  present  article  to  examine  the  price-tag  more  carefully, 
particularly  as  to  certain  items  that  may  have  escaped  general 
notice 

Once  a  certain  course  of  procedure  has  been  decided  upon 
as  the  right  and  proper  course,  one  of  the  first  requisites  for 
making  progress  is  resolute  courage.    We  see  plenty  of  evi-  j 
dence  of  such  courage  in  the  world  of  business  affairs  where 
frequently,  in  the  name  of  efficiency  and  progress,  regardless 
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of  sentimental  associations,  expensive  and  durable  buildings 
or  equipment  are  sacrificed  to  make  way  for  new  and  better. 
Such  courage  can  follow  only  clear  vision  of  the  results  at- 
tainable and  a  thorough-going  canvas  of  the  issues  involved. 

The  business  man,  moreover,  does  not  discard  old  methods 
or  old  principles,  the  product  of  years  of  intensive  effort  and 
fruitful  experience,  just  because  they  are  old.  He  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  new  are  more  efficient  and  that  the  results 
will  warrant  the  change.  Some  things  are  treasured  for  their 
antiquity,  some  for  their  associations  apart  from  intrinsic 
value,  and  some  are  sought  because  they  are  the  newest  of 
their  kind.  Each  of  these  reasons  is  based  on  some  sort  of 
sentiment  and  it  takes  rare  courage  to  sacrifice  sentiment  even 
when  it  blocks  the  way  to  progress. 

Sentiment  and  principle  are  often  confused.  The  former 
may  be  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of  true  growth,  but  the  latter 
never.  Partial  principles,  however,  like  partial  truths  may 
be  swallowed  up  or  even  apparently  reversed  by  a  greater,  but 
there  must  be  certainty  as  to  relative  values. 

Counting  the  cost  is  not  only  wise, — it  is  necessary  where 
the  responsibility  of  a  trust  is  involved.  However,  counting 
the  cost  for  a  new  venture  is  quite  a  simple  matter  as  compared 
with  that  of  scrapping  old  equipment  or  old  ideas  to  make 
way  for  new.  When  "the  old  order  changeth"  there  is  more 
to  be  cast  up  in  the  ledger  account  than  the  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents.  The  financial  solution  of  the  problem  of  education- 
al progress  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  is  in  very  com- 
petent hands  and  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  doubting 
that  the  necessary  funds  will  eventually  be  forthcoming. 
The  other  items  of  the  cost  are  not  so  easily  understood  nor 
so  quickly  disposed  of.  No  doubt  some  of  them  have  already 
given  cause  for  very  serious  thought  and  weighty  concern  on 
the  part  of  those  responsible  for  shaping  the  educational 
policy  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  writer  has  no  desire  nor 
intention  to  invade  that  responsibility,  but  only  seeks  to 
give  expression  to  certain  ideas  which  have  weighed  upon  him 
in  contemplation  of  the  great  problem  demanding  solution. 

The  program  is  being  outlined  to  make  Westtown  the  best 
or  the  equal  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  genuine  educational 
value.  The  physical  equipment  will  be  provided  according 
to  recognized  need.  There  will  be  no  relaxing  of  effort  to 
make  the  scholastic  standards  the  highest  .attainable  for  a 
school  of  its  character.  All  concerned  are  humbly  desirous 
for  the  development  of  a  splendid  type  of  Christian  character 
sensitive  to  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  universe  yet  well  poised 
and  self-controlled  in  the  maelstrom  of  modern  civilization. 

Our  ideals  are  high,  our  desire  is  insistent,  the  impelling 
motives  are  of  the  best,  but  when  the  question  of  method  of 
attainment  is  touched  we  find  ourselves  no  longer  a  unit. 
The  reason  for  this  is  probably  to  be  found  partially  in  our 
past  emphasis  upon  the  principle  of  religious  individualism. 
However,  the  experts  of  the  educational  world  are  divided 
widely  as  to  matters  of  method  and  content  so  we  should 
spend  no  time  regretting  lack  of  clear  vision  in  such  matters. 
We  should,  however,  seek  to  develop  among  our  own  numbers 
those  who,  in  addition  to  being  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  best  educational  practice  and  theory,  shall  themselves  be 
qualified  to  make  adequate  and  successful  investigations  of 
educational  problems  peculiar  to  our  limited  field.  The 
modern  educational  world  is  offering  many  panaceas.  Are 
we  in  a  position  to  weigh  them  properly  and  to  select  such  as 
are  factors  in  true  progress  and  reject  the  false  trails? 

Much  of  our  present  system  should  be  carefully  worked  over 
in  the  light  of  genuine  scientific  investigation.  When  it  comes 
to  shaping  the  course  of  progress  we  need  the  rare  courage  to 
do  nothing  merely  because  it  has  been  the  custom  to  do  so, 
but  to  endeavor  to  do  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  very  best 
way  that  can  be  worked  out  regardless  of  tradition  or  precedent, 
at  whatever  sacrifice  of  sentiment  may  be  necessary.  Such 
a  principle  of  procedure  challenges  our  best  thought  and 
effort  at  every  turn  and  yet  that  principle  must  be  the  plumb- 
line  by  which  we  erect  the  structure  of  Progress. 

Westtown,  Pa. 


FRIENDS'  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  REPORT. 

[Under  the  above  heading  we  had  planned  a  notice  of  the 
Report  of  the  Education  Commission  of  English  Friends.  It 
is  a  notable  piece  of  work  already  mentioned  in  our  columns. 
Our  teachers  should  make  themselves  familiar  with  it.  The 
situation  of  English  Friends  with  about  a  dozen  boarding 
schools  is  different  from  ours,  but  some  of  their  problems  are 
the  same  and  we  should  be  able  to  find  much  of  value  in  this 
ably  prepared  report. 

The  review  herewith  reprinted  from  the  pen  of  our  friend 
John  W.  Graham  will  put  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
report  before  American  Friends. — Eds.] 

Most  of  the  committees  appointed  by  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  are  remarkable  for  sober-mindedness.  But  revolu- 
tion is  in  the  air,  and  in  this  Commission's  Report  the  breeze 
of  it  is  in  our  faces.  Wigton,  Penketh,  Rawdon,  Sibford  are, 
it  is  suggested,  to  be  treated  very  much  as  Henry  VIII  treated 
the  monasteries,  and  Ackworth  as  a  former  Royal  Commission 
treated  the  decayed  Grammar  Schools.  Their  endowments 
are  to  be  given  up  to  a  central  authority  and  applied  by  them 
in  a  reformed  manner.  I  cannot  recollect  an  instance  in  which 
institutions  admittedly  not  in  decay  nor  grown  superfluous 
through  the  changes  which  time  brings,  have  been  treated  so 
radically  as  this,  in  the  interests  of  a  system.  When  the  Re- 
port, however,  has  been  boiled  down  and  the  volatile  elements 
dispersed  in  vapor,  there  are  proposals  left  whose  great  value 
will,  I  hope,  not  be  impaired  or  discredited  by  the  above 
doctrinaire  proposals.  (I  take  it  that  a  doctrinaire  is  a  man 
or  woman  who  follows  a  theory  or  a  scheme  out  completely 
to  the  neglect  of  other  considerations.) 

A  summary  definition  of  our  educational  aim  could  hardly 
be  better  put  than  in  these  words  from  the  Report:  "This 
conception  of  education  as  the  enrichment  and  freeing  of  the 
individual  soul,  that  it  may  consecrate  itself  to  Divine  ends, 
is  the  distinctive  basis  of  Quaker  educational  theory  and 
practice."  It  will  be  a  great  result  if  all  the  children  of 
Friends  and  attenders  stay  at  school  till  they  are  sixteen.  It 
will  be  a  still  greater  result  if  Friends  actually  carry  out  the 
recommendation  that  "  there  should  be  no  segregation  of  social 
class,  nor  any  arrangements  which  tend  to  emphasize  differ- 
ences of  class  or  means."  The  Yearly  Meeting  has  endorsed 
this,  but  I  am  afraid  that  that  does  not  mean  more  than  that 
the  Meeting  thought  that  it  would  be  quite  a  good  idea,  those 
disagreeing  with  it  in  their  heart  not  venturing  to  say  so. 
Probably  it  will  come  gradually.  Its  achievement  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  success  of  the  wise  and  courageous  proposal 
to  raise  annually  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  to  make  education 
one  of  our  first  concerns. 

The  most  original  suggestion  made  by  the  Commission  is 
that  each  Quarterly  Meeting  should  have  an  Education  Com- 
mittee, employing  a  full  time  expert  to  be  a  centre  of  informa- 
tion, to  advise  Friends  on  the  education  of  all  their  children, 
and  probably  do  local  lecturing  or  teaching  also.  This  is  a 
valuable  and  far-reaching  proposal,  and  would,  if  it  could  be 
carried  out,  perceptibly  raise  the  level  of  our  Society's  capacity 
for  intelligent  service. 

The  new  constitution  for  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the 
schools  seems  excellent.  Some  injustice  is  done  to  The  Mount 
School,  which  in  my  experience  does  prepare  girls  for  qualified 
entrance  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

It  was  no  doubt  necessary  to  exclude  from  the  Commission 
acting  Headmasters  and  teachers  in  the  schools.  The  only 
persons  on  the  Commission  who  have  worked  in  schools  are 
three  ladies  whose  experience  has  been  in  Day  Schools  for 
girls.  It  would  have  been  an  advantage  in  dealing  with  boys 
and  with  boarding  schools  to  have  included  the  names  of  some 
Friends  who  in  former  years  have  had  such  experience.  The 
names  of  half-a-dozen  such  rise  to  the  mind.  The  absence  of 
anyone  with  a  working  knowledge  of  Universities  is  also 
manifest. 

The  Commission  have  not  made,  as  I  venture  to  think,  a 
proper  distinction  between  what  belongs  to  a  local  and  what 
to  a  central  authority.    It  is  complained  against  the  schools 
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that  they  have  arisen,  without  reference  to  one  another,  to 
supply  a  local  demand;  that  they  are  therefore  unequal  in 
size,  varying  in  curriculum,  and  not  fitting  well  into  a  system. 
But  the  fact  that  they  had  this  kind  of  origin  shows  that  they 
are  fit  for  their  place  and  discharging  their  proper  function. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  size  and  the  location  of  a  school  are 
best  determined  by  its  present  managers,  and  that  a  central 
authority  comes  in  helpfully  to  standardize  curriculum  and 
salaries,  and  to  afford  financial  aid  and  professional  guidance 
where  needed.  It  may  do  many  other  things  also,  but  the 
Friends  of  the  locality  know  best  how  large  a  school  they 
want  and  where  it  is  best  to  place  it.  If  we  were  starting  afresh 
we  should  no  doubt  all  agree  with  the  Commission  that  the 
schools  should  be  in  beautiful  surroundings,  near  a  strong 
meeting,  and  with  opportunity  for  social  and  intellectual  as- 
sociations outside  the  school,  and  for  organized  civic  life.  "  The 
school  should  also  be  convenient  of  access  from  different 
parts  of  the  country."  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  all  these 
in  combination.  How  many  strong  meetings  are  there  where 
there  is  not  already  a  school?  How  many  of  these  offer  a 
combination  of  town  and  beautiful  wild  country? 

But  no  Commission  should  ignore  the  present  and  the  past. 
It  is  proposed  seriously  to  diminish  the  size  of  Ackworth  School 
and  to  transplant  it  to  "somewhere  in  the  North  Midlands," 
which,  however,  contain  no  place  which  satisfies  the  above 
conditions.  But  think  of  Ackworth.  To  a  visitor  that  school 
has  every  appearance  of  complete  outfit  on  a  liberal  scale;  the 
munificence  of  Friends  has  erected  at  great  expense  every- 
thing that  a  school  can  need, — meeting-house,  lecture  hall, 
studies  for  teachers,  residences  for  the  Headmaster  and  married 
masters,  magnificent  library,  science  block,  gymnasium, 
covered  swimming  bath,  gardens,  and  groves,  and  tennis  courts, 
large  playgrounds  and  cricket  field,  art  school  and  sanatoria. 
Round  these  ancient  and  modern  buildings,  inhabited  now 
by  about  four  hundred  people,  cling  the  memories  of  happy 
and  formative  years  for  a  few  thousand  Old  Scholars.  What 
are  the  reasons  for  putting  all  this  up  for  what  it  will  fetch 
for  other  purposes?  To  be  sure  there  is  a  colliery  shaft  a 
mile  and  a  half  away  on  the  Purston  road,  and  others  two 
miles  off  at  Hemsworth  in  the  other  direction.  Also  it  is  said 
that,  the  buildings  are  not  suited  for  co-education.  It  does 
not  seem,  however,  to  me  to  be  past  the  wit  of  man  to  make 
them  so.  How  if  the  boys'  wing  were  used  for  school-rooms 
for  the  senior  half  of  the  school,  boys  and  girls  together,  and 
the  boys'  dining-room  used  for  their  meals;  whilst  the  present 
girls'  school-rooms  and  dining-room  were  similarly  used  for 
a  mixed  Junior  School?  The  bed-rooms  could  remain  as  they 
are,  also  the  rooms  and  functions  of  the  Headmistress  and  the 
boys'  and  girls'  matrons.  A  little  structural  addition  would 
be  necessary  and  probably  some  slight  inconveniences  would 
be  discovered;  but  they  would  be  less  loss  than  wiping  out  a 
great  tradition.  The  Commission  is  very  fond  of  calling  the 
system  of  housing  which  obtains  at  present  the  "barrack" 
system.  This  is  a  needlessly  offensive  term.  Ackworth 
School  is  no  more  like  a  barracks  than  it  is  like  a  hospital  or 
a  bee-hive.  Is  every  large  residence,  such  as  the  Hotel  Cecil 
or  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  be  called  a  barrack? 

Wigton  is  said  to  be  too  remote.  That  depends  on  where 
you  are.  No  doubt  it  is  remote  from  London,  but  it  is  not 
remote  from  Carlisle  or  from  Scotland,  whose  need  it  is  in- 
tended to  supply.  Ayton,  happily,  is  to  survive.  Personally 
I  find  it  rather  remote,  but,  of  course,  it  is  not  so  from  Darling- 
ton. Wigton  is  the  centre  of  interest  of  Cumberland  Quarter- 
ly Meeting,  and  the  proposal  to  abolish  it  has  been  met  so  far 
with  emphatic  refusal.  Some  modification  in  the  fees  and 
curriculum  may  easily  be  considered,  and  nothing  but  good 
can  come  from  the  external  stimulus  that  the  Commission  has 
applied. 

1'enketh  is  condemned  because  it  is  in  a  "dreary  neighbor- 
hood," with  very  few  Friends  in  the  district.  This  has  be- 
come a  local  joke.  When  we  attend  the  Monthly  Meeting 
with  the  whole  place  lovely  in  leaf  and  blossom,  and  when 
we  have  strawberries  and  cream  out  of  the  school  garden,  we 


look  up  to  the  blue  sky  and  remark  how  "dreary"  the  neigh- 
borhood is.  I  notice  that  the  Editor  of  the  Penketh  Magazine 
has  an  eloquent  editorial  on  the  subject  in  the  last  number. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  will  agree  to 
alter  the  school  to  the  type  recommended  by  the  Commission, 
with  a  four  years'  course  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  and  so  make 
it  an  "approved  Secondary  School."  If  this  is  done,  I  think 
the  Commission  might  allow  Lancashire  Friends  to  keep  the 
Lancashire  school  where  they  think  best,  instead  of  separating 
it  into  two  parts  at  distant  places  like  Kendal  and  Colwyn  Bay. 
At  Kendal  there  is  already  a  Friends'  School  of  130  boys.  At 
Colwyn  Bay  there  are  expensive  building  sites  and  a  small  and 
fluctuating  meeting.  Others  with  more  local  knowledge  must 
be  left  to  speak  of  Rawdon  and  Sibford.  A  strong  case  should 
be  made  out  for  abandoning  any  school. 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  local  particularism  which  causes  these 
comments.  That,  I  fully  agree,  should  give  way  to  the 
general  good.  But  what  is  proposed  seems  needlessly  waste- 
ful and  inconvenient,  and  not  well  conceived.  Would  not 
the  cost  of  a  new  Ackworth  be  over  £100,000?  Is  it  worth 
while  to  incur  this  expense  for  the  reasons  advanced  when  we 
need  the  funds  for  so  much  beside?     John  W.  Graham. 


WOOLMAN  MEMORIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  the  John  Woolman  house  at 
Mount  Holly  is  not  without  educational  significance.  Such 
centres,  the  Haverhill  Whittier  home  is  another  like  it,  are 
calculated  to  radiate  no  small  amount  of  Quaker  influence. 

We  reprint  with  little  modification  a  report  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  from  the  Evening  Ledger  of  Tenth 
Month  14th: — 

It  is  the  belief  of  those  who  attended  the  third  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  John  Woolman  Memorial  Association  at  Mt.  Holly, 
N.  J.  [Tenth  Month  nthj,  that  the  old  Woolman  house  at 
that  place  will  become  as  much  of  a  mecca  for  visitors  as  are 
the  homes  of  two  other  great  Quakers,  William  Penn  and 
George  Fox,  at  Jordans  and  Swarthmore  in  England. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  the  porch  of  the  old  house  which 
looks  on  a  lawn,  shadowed  by  low  trees,  and  the  quaint  orderli- 
ness of  an  old-fashioned  garden.  The  old-world  charm  of 
the  place  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  people 
who  met  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  this  old  Quaker  gentle- 
man who  lived  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Amelia  M.  Gummere,  of  Haverford,  Pa.,  presided  over  the 
meeting,  which  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  plans  for  the 
upkeep  and  improvement  of  the  memorial  home. 

During  the  coming  year  an  old-fashioned  sweep  well,  a  gift 
from  one  of  Woolman's  descendants,  will  be  built  on  the 
grounds.  A  sweep  well  is  one  of  those  old  affairs  with  a  long 
rod  across  the  top,  by  the  lowering  and  raising  of  which  bucket- 
fuls  of  water  are  drawn. 

That  the  installation  of  electric  light  may  not  seriously  jar 
the  Colonial  atmosphere  of  the  house  the  members  decided 
on  old-fashioned  fixtures  and  lantern  effects.  In  the  same 
way  the  water  pipes  and  heating  registers  are  so  skilfully 
placed  that  they  do  not  attract  attention.  These  are  just  a 
few  examples  of  the  care  and  taste  with  which  the  association 
has  gone  about  the  restoration  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
old  houses  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  Woolman  house,  which  was  bought  and  restored  in 
1912,  is  every  year  becoming  better  known  as  the  memorial 
place  of  America's  greatest  Quaker  leader.  Though  the  name 
of  Penn  is  so  inseparably  linked  with  this  part  of  the  country, 
he  was  nevertheless  an  Englishman  and  spent  only  a  compara- 
tively few  years  of  his  life  in  the  new  world. 

But  Woolman,  the  humble  cobbler,  spent  almost  all  of  his 
life  in  going  about  the  country  preaching  and  working  against 
slavery  and  all  forms  of  oppression.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
other  ways  as  well.  Professor  Robinson,  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege, refers  to  him  as  "the  single  tax  pioneer."  The  quiet  in- 
fluence of  his  "Journal,"  one  of  the  purest  pieces  of  writing 
in  the  language,  which  is  placed  among  the  great  books  of  the 
world,  cannot  be  estimated. 
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Ho!  Pilot  of  the  roaring  seas! 

No  Summer  sailor  thou; 
It  was  no  idle  breeze 

That  set  those  manly  lines  upon  thy  brow; 
For  thou  hast  done  what  all  to  do  are  fain, 
Yet  few,  ah,  few  attain: 
Hast  never  struck  thy  sail 
And  fled  before  the  gale 

Till  it  has  spent  its  force, — 

But  sawest  clear  upon  the  chart  of  life 
Thy  straight-drawn  track;  and  though  the  storm  blew  loud, 

And  elemental  strife 
In  one  mad  whirl  joined  sea  and  cloud, 

Thou  hast  but  lashed  thy  helm  and  held  thy  course. 
And  for  the  manly  heart  and  manly  deed 

Thy  country  loves  thee; — gives 
Honor  unstinted  as  thy  meed: 

And  they  that  still  can  hold 

The  Quaker  name,  rejoice  that  one  man  lives 
Who  fills  the  measure  of  their  hero-mould. 

— Francis  B.  Gtjmmere. 

NEWS  NOTES. 

Haverford  College. 

Haverford  College  opened  on  Ninth  Month  25th  with  an 
enrollment  of  203  undergraduates  and  7  students  in  residence 
at  the  T.  Wistar  Brown  Graduate  School.  These  students 
came  from  fourteen  different  States  and  four  foreign  countries. 
All  the  regular  members  of  the  Faculty  have  returned.  Dr. 
James  A.  Babbitt  takes  charge  again  of  the  courses  in  Hygiene 
and  directs  the  athletic  activities  of  the  College  after  two  years 
of  valuable  medical  service  with  the  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee and  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Europe.  Professor 
Lunt  returns  after  seven  months  in  Paris  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Commission  to  negotiate  peace. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  war  has  seriously  affected  the 
choice  of  courses  made  by  Haverfordians.  While  Chemistry, 
Physics  and  Biology  claim  the  attention  of  many,  yet  Latin 
is  in  good  demand,  and  Greek  and  French  have  not  for  years 
proved  so  popular  as  at  present. 

The  new  Sharpless  Hall,  erected  by  subscriptions  of  the 
Alumni,  is  now  furnished  and  occupied  by  the  Departments 
of  Physics  and  Biology.  Each  department  has  two  floors 
with  ample  accommodations  for  many  years  to  come.  Some 
of  the  space  thus  made  available  in  Founders  Hall  has  been 
converted  into  rooms  for  ten  more  students — an  alteration 
made  necessary  this  year  by  the  large  enrollment. 

On  Tenth  Month  14th,  the  Corporation  elected  Dr.  Richard 
M.  Gummere  of  the  class  of  1902,  Headmaster  of  the  William 
Penn  Charter  School,  to  serve  as  a  Manager  of  the  College. 
The  following  Friends  were  elected  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion: Francis  J.  Stokes,  William  A.  Battey,  L.  Arnold  Post 
and  G.  Cheston  Carey.  The  following  bequests  or  donations 
have  been  received  during  the  year:  from  Maria  C.  Scatter- 
good  $30,000;  from  Francis  J.  Stokes  $5,000;  from  the  widow 
of  the  late  Albin  Garrett  $25,000;  from  Harold  and  Charlotte 
C.  Peirce  $600. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Managers,  the  Alumni  Association 
has  chosen  seven  men  to  form  an  Advisory  Council,  having 
certain  power  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  College. 

Germantown  Friends'  School. 
Germantown  Friends'  School  opened  on  the  morning  of  Ninth 
Month  22nd,  with  an  enrollment  of  536  pupils,  289  girls 
and  247  boys.  All  but  8  pupils  were  present  on  the  first  day 
in  the  High  School  Department,  and  all  but  9  in  the  Inter- 
mediate School.  On  the  second  day  these  numbers  were 
reduced  to  3  absentees  in  the  High  School,  and  4  in  the  Inter- 
mediate School,  of  whom  one  was  unable  to  start  on  account 
of  ill  health. 

The  year's  work,  therefore,  had  a  flying  start,  and  by  the 


end  of  the  first  week  the  School  had  gained  a  remarkable 
momentum. 

There  is  little  change,  fortunately,  in  the  teaching  force. 
Most  of  our  teachers  have  now  had  a  good  many  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  School,  and  it  is  a  great  help  to  have  them 
know  their  duties,  and  know  the  pupils. 

Helen  D.  White  has  returned  with  fresh  inspiration  from 
her  year  of  study  in  California,  and  Joseph  Haines  Price  has 
returned  from  service  in  France. 

The  position  of  Dorothy  Brooke,  who  has  been  granted  a 
year's  leave  of  absence,  was  filled  by  Rachel  G.  Calvert,  a 
former  teacher  of  the  School,  who  returns  after  two  years  of 
absence. 

Jules  Marcel  Wilmart,  of  the  Lycee  of  Rheims,  who  took  a 
few  French  classes  last  year,  has  been  added  to  the  teaching 
force  as  a  regular  teacher  to  take  care  of  the  larger  number  of 
French  classes  which  are  made  necessary  by  the  substitution 
of  French  for  German. 

Dorothy  Shane  and  Dorothy  Killough,  two  graduates  of 
the  School,  have  been  added  to  the  Secretarial  force,  and  Wil- 
liam Andrew  Kolb,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  been  appointed  Assistant  to  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education,  and  will  coach  the  football  team,  assist 
in  the  gymnasium,  and  take  some  classes  in  Mathematics. 

Emily  C.  Bradbury  is  on  her  way  home  from  Russia,  but 
has  been  delayed,  and  will  probably  not  resume  her  duties 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Alice  Prosser,  who  has  filled  her 
place  acceptably  during  her  absence,  will  continue  until  her 
return. 

Esther  S.  Whitacre  has  been  appointed  Teacher  of  Pen- 
manship, extending  her  work  through  the  Intermediate  School, 
and  Elizabeth  E.  Todd  has  been  added  as  an  Assistant  in  the 
Primary  Department,  and  as  a  teacher  of  Hand-work. 

Jane  P.  Raley,  who  had  looked  forward  with  unusual  in- 
terest to  her  year  of  travel  and  study,  and  who  had  enjoyed 
greatly  the  opportunities  of  visiting  Kindergartens  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  cities  in  the  Middle  West,  unfortunately  is  unable 
to  resume  her  position  this  Autumn  because  of  ill  health.  Her 
place  will  be  taken  by  Anna  W.  Comfort,  who  assisted  in  the 
Kindergarten  last  year,  and  Elizabeth  Scarborough  Knight, 
a  graduate  of  the  Hart  Training  School  for  Kindergartners, 
has  been  appointed  to  assist  her. 

No  major  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  buildings 
during  the  Summer,  but  a  number  of  minor  alterations  and 
repairs  have  maintained  the  buildings  in  a  good  state  of  order 
and  efficiency. 

The  stack  of  the  heating  plant  has  been  extended  1 5  feet  in 
height,  and  additional  radiation  has  been  added  in  certain 
rooms,  and  a  number  of  new  radiators  have  replaced  older  ones. 

Electric  lights  have  been  added  in  a  number  of  the  rooms, 
and  the  service  improved. 

The  desks  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  throughout  the 
buildings,  so  that  we  start  with  a  clean  record,  so  to  speak, 
and  necessary  furniture  bought  as  required. 

Some  important  apparatus  has  been  ordered  for  the  gym- 
nasium, together  with  two  new  mats. 

Plastering  has  been  repaired  throughout  the  buildings,  and 
twelve  rooms  painted. 

Linoleum  floor  covering  now  makes  the  boys'  Locker  Room 
at  Clark  Field  sanitary  and  comfortable. 

It  was  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  School  decoration  to  have 
on  our  walls  at  the  opening,  fourteen  fine  canvases  by  Warlow, 
the  landscape  painter,  who  died  during  the  influenza  epidemic. 
Through  the  interest  of  Joseph  Pearson  and  Dr.  Robert  Pit- 
field,  the  widow  of  the  painter  has  loaned  these  works  to  the 
School  for  a  year,  so  that  they  may  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
School,  and  be  on  exhibition  to  any  who  are  interested  in 
them.  The  work  of  this  artist  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  and  competent  judges  feel  that  America  lost  one  of 
its  promising  painters  by  his  death. 

So  many  teachers  of  the  School  attended  Summer  sessions 
in  19 18,  that  comparatively  few  were  enrolled  in  such  courses 
this  year. 
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Helen  M.  Zebley,  Edith  H.  Knight  and  Jane  S.  Jones  again 
acted  as  Readers  in  New  York  City  for  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  in  Latin,  French  and  Algebra. 

Jules  M.  Wilmart  spent  the  Summer  in  France. 

Hadassah  J.  Moore  was  an  instructor  at  the  Summer  session 
of  Delaware  College. 

W.  Brewer-Brown,  teacher  of  Expression  and  Voice  Culture, 
was  engaged  in  lecturing,  chiefly  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

W.  Andrew  Kolb  spent  the  Summer  in  study  at  the  Spring- 
field Training  College. 

Gladys  Brooke,  and  Elizabeth  E.  Todd  attended  Teachers' 
Training  College,  Columbia  University. 

Harry  A.  Domincovich  again  acted  as  Secretary  and  As- 
sistant Director  of  Camp  Megunticook,  where  D.  Lawrence 
Burgess  was  also  engaged  as  a  helper,  and  Alfred  A.  Smith, 
the  Director  of  Physical  Education,  had  charge  of  the  Cobbs 
Camps,  at  Denmark,  Maine. 

Elizabeth  A.  Jones  was  in  charge  of  the  Athletics  at  Camp 
Wakondah,  Center  Harbor,  New  Hampshire,  and  Anna  B. 
Condon,  also  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  was 
assisting  there  for  a  month. 

College  Admission  records  made  by  the  graduating  class  are 
usually  a  test  of  the  success  of  the  class  from  an  academic 
point  of  view.  Sixteen  girls  have  entered  colleges,  or  higher 
institutions  of  learning  successfully,  with  only  two  conditions, 
and  these  have  probably  been  passed  off  before  this  time. 
The  new  system  of  examinations  for  girls  entering  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke,  Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley  Colleges  was  applied  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  and  school  authorities  were  a  great 
deal  in  doubt  about  what  to  expect,  and  how  the  plan  would 
work.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  all  of  our  girls 
who  wished  to  enter  college  in  this  way  have  proved  successful, 
and  are  regularly  enrolled.    The  division  is  as  follows: — 

Bryn  Mawr  3;  Mt.  Holyoke  2;  Pennsylvania  State  College 
1;  Swarthmore  1;  Vassar  1;  Wellesley  4;  Wilson  2;  Bouvet 
School  for  Physical  Training  1 . 

Eight  boys  have  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Haverford  College  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  with  only  one  small  condition,  which  is  also 
probably  canceled  by  this  time. 

The  activities  of  the  school  year  have  started  with"  excellent 
spirit,  and  we  trust  the  year  may  prove  as  successful  as  19 18-19. 

The  event  of  most  interest  to  our  teachers  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  Ivy  Lodge,  a  beautiful  old  Germantown  home, 
with  ample  grounds,  on  East  Penn  Street,  as  a  home  which 
a  number  of  teachers  can  occupy  on  a  co-operative  basis. 
During  the  Summer  a  group  of  Friends  deeply  interested  in 
the  School,  purchased  the  property,  and  in  the  face  of  many 
difficulties,  at  a  season  when  workmen  were  hard  to  secure, 
have  had  it  altered,  so  that  it  now  contains  five  apartments, 
with  a  beautiful  common  living-room.  Each  of  the  apart- 
ments has  a  sitting-room,  bath,  kitchenette,  and  one  or  more 
bed-rooms.  It  is  expected  ultimately  that  ten  or  more  teach- 
ers will  find  at  Ivy  Lodge  a  most  comfortable  home,  in  which 
they  can  feel  a  personal  interest,  and  where  they  can  have 
real  home  privileges  and  home  feeling.  Many  Friends  have 
contributed  to  the  initial  success  of  the  undertaking  by  send- 
ing furniture,  and  giving  their  advice  and  service  in  carrying 
out  the  plans.  It  is  expected  that  Ivy  Lodge  will  become  a 
centre  of  interest  on  the  part  of  Friends  in  the  School,  and  that 
it  will  in  many  ways  focus  the  social  life  of  teachers  in  a  way 
that  has  been  impossible  before. 

It  has  been  the  expectation  and  hope  of  many  who  have 
followed  the  new  undertaking,  that  it  may  become  an  example 
for  other  school  communities,  where  the  problem  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  Germantown. 


Friends'  Select  School. 
The  School  has  a  larger  enrollment  this  year  than  for  several 
years.  So  many  children  applied  for  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Years  that  an  additional  room  was  opened,  and  another  teacher 
employed  for  the  Third  Year  or  "  1 "  Class.  The  new  teacher 
is  H.  A.  Maria  Roesler,  who  holds  the  diploma  of  the  Training 


School  for  Teachers  in  Brunswick,  Germany.  She  has  had 
much  experience  as  a  teacher  in  German  schools  and  in  Ameri- 
can schools  in  the  Philippines. 

Anna  Garrett  has  been  engaged  as  a  second  assistant  in  the 
Primary  Department. 

Active  practice  in  hockey  and  soccer  has  started  among  the 
girls  and  boys  respectively.  The  teachers  are  planning  to 
play  with  the  pupils  more  than  ever  this  year. 

Special  exercises  were  held  on  Frances  E.  Willard  Day,  the 
twenty-sixth  of  last  month.  In  addition  to  a  brief  program 
by  pupils  a  brief  address  was  delivered  by  Lucy  B.  Roberts, 
who  was  made  doubly  welcome,  first  on  account  of  her  helpful 
and  delightful  message,  and,  second,  because  she  was  a  former 
scholar  at  the  School. 

On  the  opening  of  school  on  the  22nd,  we  were  favored  with 
addresses  by  Joseph  Paul  Morris,  representing  the  Alumni,  and 
W.  Elmer  Barrett,  who  represented  the  Committee. 

At  one  morning  collection  we  had  the  company  of  Seiju 
Hirakawa,  President  of  the  Friends'  Girls'  School  in  Tokio, 
Japan,  who  spoke  briefly  and  acceptably. 


In  the  furnishing  of  the  "Stone  House"  at  Westtown  as  a 
dormitory  for  the  younger  boys,  the  following  articles  are  de- 
sired:— a  combination  desk  and  bookcase,  a  pair  of  andirons, 
and  some  candlesticks.  Anyone  having  such  articles  to  dispose 
of,  and  wishing  to  contribute  them,  may  communicate  with 
the  Matron,  Lydia  T.  Jones. 


Friends'  Academy,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Moorestown  Friends'  Academy  reopened  on  Ninth  Month 
15th,  with  an  enrollment  of  112.  This  is  as  many  children 
as  the  School  has  had  at  any  one  time  for  several  years.  There 
has  been  but  one  change  in  the  teaching  force.  Eleanor  M. 
Albee  comes  to  the  School  as  Kindergartner,  having  recently 
been  graduated  from  the  Wheelock  Training  School  in  Boston. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  Academy  extends  through  the 
ninth  year;  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  break  off  at  that 
point  because  the  majority  of  the  children  of  Friends  have 
been  removed  and  entered  at  Westtown  for  the  last  three 
years  of  their  course.  On  the  whole,  the  prospects  for  the 
year  are  promising,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
lower  classes  are  nearly  all  unusually  large. 


News  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Schools. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  Schools  took  time  by  the  forelock  and 
insured  a  good  start  on  the  school  year  last  Summer  when 
thirteen  of  the  teachers,  including  the  Superintendent,  went 
to  Summer  school  or  to  the  National  Educational  Association. 
This  is  almost  half  of  the  regular  teachers,  who  number  twenty- 
nine,  and  nearly  a  third  of  all  the  teachers,  including  special 
and  part  time  teachers,  who  total  forty.  Ten  of  us  were  at 
Columbia,  where  all  things  for  all  teachers  were  offered  the 
ten  thousand  students  who  crowded  Morningside  Heights.  I 
wonder  how  many  schools  had  as  large  a  proportional  rep- 
resentation at  Summer  schools  as  this  group  of  Yearly  Meet- 
ing schools. 

The  opening  of  the  schools  has  tended  to  prolong  and  pro- 
mote the  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Summer.  In  no 
case,  I  think,  has  the  attendance  been  smaller  than  it  was  a 
year  ago,  and  in  practically  every  case  it  is  larger  than  at  the 
corresponding  time  last  Fall.  The  number  reported  in  at- 
tendance on  Ninth  Month  26th  was  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
five;  but  the  number  increases  almost  daily,  for  people  are 
still  coming  back  from  vacation,  and  have  not  yet  settled  down 
for  the  Winter.  All  signs  point  to  a  large  attendance  at  our 
schools  this  year. 

In  the  group  of  ten  schools,  two  are  one  teacher  schools: 
Fallsington  with  eleven  pupils,  taught  by  Marian  D.  Leeds; 
and  Downingtown,  which  has  thirteen  pupils,  with  Anna  F. 
Gifford  as  teacher.  This  youngest  school  of  the  group  is  be- 
ginning as  a  "  school  of  to-morrow,"  with  a  new,  thoroughly 
modern  building  in  process  of  construction,  and  a  well  trained, 
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experienced  teacher,  familiar  with  the  most  approved  modern 
methods  of  education.  Our  high  hopes,  firm  faith,  and  great 
expectations  are  with  this  little  school. 

Next  in  size  come  Westtown  Lower  School,  London  Grove, 
West  Chester  and  Frankford  schools,  each  with  two  teachers. 
While  the  Stone-House-Down-the-Lane  is  being  remodeled, 
the  Lower  School  is  held  in  a  room  in  the  large  building.  Frank- 
ford  and  London  Grove  houses  were  both  put  in  good  con- 
dition last  year,  and  are  cheerful,  comfortable  places  for  the 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Media  finds  its  enlarged  borders  none  too  ample  for  its 
Kindergarten  and  seven  grades,  numbering  fifty-eight  pupils. 
With  the  increased  attendance  and  an  additional  grade,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  add  another  teacher  to  the  School,  which 
now  has  a  "faculty"  of  five. 

Lansdowne,  finding  itself  like  the  old  woman  who  lived  in 
a  shoe,  has  solved  its  problem,  temporarily  we  hope,  by  giving 
up  its  Kindergarten  and  securing  for  the  added  Seventh  Grade 
a  room  in  a  neighboring  house.  Lansdowne  opened  with  an 
attendance  of  sixty-eight,  and  at  present  has  seventy-eight 
pupils,  and  five  teachers,  with  hopes  of  an  apprentice  teacher 
to  assist  in  some  of  the  larger  classes. 

Haddonfield  with  sixty  pupils  is  making  full  use  of  its  house, 
remodeled  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  Lydia  Kite  is  having  a 
well-earned  year  for  study  and  recreation  in  California,  and 
Mary  Collins,  one  of  the  four  teachers  of  the  School,  is  taking 
her  work. 

Atlantic  City,  too,  opened  with  sixty  pupils.  On  account 
of  illness,  Margaret  Lownes  is  not  able  to  return  to  her  posi- 
tion before  next  month;  meantime  Ella  Gause  is  taking  her 
work.  The  School  grew  so  rapidly  last  year,  doubling  its 
attendance  in  the  year,  that  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  the 
teaching  force.  The  School  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure 
John  E.  Forsythe  to  teach  Latin,  Mathematics  and  History  in 
the  upper  grades  of  this  prosperous  school,  which  has  six 
teachers. 

All  the  schools  have  instruction  by  specially  trained  teachers 
in  Correct  Speech  and  Drawing.  The  Physical  Director  of  the 
schools,  Margery  Rawlings,  is  detained  at  her  home  in  England 
by  illness,  but  we  hope  for  her  return  to  us  later  in  the  year. 
In  addition  to  these  three  special  teachers  for  the  entire  group, 
Lansdowne  has  a  special  Nature  Study  teacher,  Haddonfield 
and  Atlantic  City  special  teachers  in  French  and  in  Manual 
Training. 

Under  the  able  leadership  and  sympathetic  guidance  of  the 
former  Superintendent,  the  "little  schools"  have  grown 
slowly,  steadily,  normally,  building  up  stable  reputations  upon 
a  firm  foundation  of  good  work  and  good  will.  Under  one 
roof  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  children  would  form  a  large 
school.  Scattered  about  for  the  most  part  in  suburban  and 
semi-rural  neighborhoods,  they  represent  ten  possible  centres 
of  educational  and  social  influence.  With  children  of  a  goodly 
heritage,  with  teachers  every  year  better  prepared  for  their 
work,  with  local  committees  earnest  in  their  desire  to  main- 
tain strong  schools,  and  with  a  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee 
on  Education  made  up  of  experts  and  specialists,  in  education, 
what  may  we  not  dare  hope  for  our  growing-up  little  schools, 
if  we  all  work  together  on  our  common  problems? 

"The  common  problem,  yours,  mine,  every  one's 
Is  not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  in  life 
Provided  it  could  be, — but,  finding  first 
What  may  be,  then  find  how  to  make  it  fair 
Up  to  our  means;  a  very  different  thing." 

Gertrude  Roberts  Sherer. 


Tunesassa. 

An  editor's  visit  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  Indian  School  will 
probably  result  in  more  extended  notice  in  a  future  number. 
Suffice  it  for  the  moment  to  say  that  the  opportunity  for  an 
important  work  in  industrial  education  is  very  clear  to  the 
casual  visitor.  The  absolute  lack  of  helpers  with  the  boys  is 
a  reproach  to  the  missionary  spirit  of  young  men  Friends. 


The  girls  are  ably  staffed.  Not  too  much  can  be  said  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  heroic  and  efficient  services  of  William  B. 
and  Mary  H.  Rhoads.  They  are  cheerfully  carrying  burdens 
entirely  too  heavy  for  their  time  and  strength. 

J.  H.  B. 


Barnesville. 

The  opening  of  school  at  Barnesville  came  this  year  on  the 
thirtieth  of  Ninth  Month,  with  eighty-eight  students  en- 
rolled, and  five  teachers.  Of  the  students  forty-nine  are  girls, 
and  thirty-nine  boys,  making  a  more  evenly  divided  school 
than  in  some  years.  They  represent  a  large  area  of  country, 
coming  from  Iowa,  Kansas,  Indiana,  Alabama,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Canada  and  Ohio;  and  bring  ideas 
from  six  different  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends.  The  teachers 
this  year  are  not  quite  as  representative  a  group  as  sometimes, 
as  J.  Wetherill  Hutton,  Robert  Smith  and  Walter  C.  Livezey 
are  all  members  of  Ohio,  but  Luanna  J.  Bowles  represents 
Kansas,  and  Ruth  Balderston,  Philadelphia.  Samuel  and 
Anna  Hall,  of  Harrisville,  Ohio,  are  still  serving  very  faith- 
fully as  Superintendents. 

It  is  too  early  to  comment  largely  on  the  general  condition 
of  the  school,  but  all  branches  of  its  varied  activities  seem  to 
have  been  well  started.  The  large  Senior  Class  is  worthy  of 
special  note,  as  the  present'  enrollment  of  thirty-three  prom- 
ises to  break  the  school  record.  Class-work  is  occupying  a 
large  proportion  of  every  one's  time,  and  a  few  hours  spent  in 
study-rooms  and  classes  would  convince  any  one  interested 
of  the  serious  quality  of  the  work  being  done.  In  the  after- 
noons good  stiff  tramps  over  the  hills,  hard  practice  for  track, 
or  basket  ball  in  the  gymnasium  help  towards  all  round  de- 
velopment. Evenings  are  filled  full  with  "cousin  meetings" 
right  after  supper,  then  study  collection,  and  then  an  hour  to 
catch  up  in  anything  that  has  been  crowded  out,  before  the 
evening  Bible  collection  finishes  the  day. 

Those  of  us  who  are  at  the  school  would  be  very  glad  if 
Olney  could  feel  better  acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of 
Friends'  Schools.  Our  Student  Government  Associations 
would  all  be  helped  by  an  interchange  of  problems,  and  in 
many  other  ways  a  better  understanding  between  our  schools 
would  give  us  strength. 

R.  B. 


Amongst  the  educational  events  of  the  year  of  special  in- 
terest to  Friends  is  the  publication  of  Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard's 
monumental  work  with  the  title,  "  Psychology  of  the  Normal 
and  Sub-Normal."  The  book  is  not  at  hand  for  review,  but 
the  following  notice  of  it  is  from  an  expert: — 

"  I  have  read  it  with  the  greatest  care,  not  only  page  by 
page,  but  line  by  line.  It  is  the  most  interesting  book  on 
psychology  that  I  have  read  since  William  James'  great  book 
came  out.  It  will  prove  extremely  attractive  to  the  general 
reader.  I  know  of  nothing  else  which  gathers  up  the  latest 
biological  knowledge  and  applies  it  to  our  subjective  life." — 
Earl  Barnes,  Noted  Educational  Lecturer. 


Paul  said  to  his  generation  "be  not  conformed  to  this 
world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  minds." 
That  is  eternal  wisdom.  Conformation  or  transformation: 
there  is  the  choice.  If  the  spiritual  life  yield  itself  to  the 
outer  world  it  is  lost.  The  ways  of  worldly  wisdom  are  folly. 
The  path  to  material  possession  is  the  path  to  loss  of  eternal 
wealth.  To  let  material  forces  shape  the  inner  life  to  their 
likeness  is  to  lose  the  one  great  truth  and  the  one  lasting 
reality  of  life.  To  be  "  conformed  to  this  world  "  is  to  abandon 
the  path  of  eternal  life.  But  to  be  in  communion  with  the 
spirit  which  is  continually  renewing  the  mind — that  is  to  be 
continually  transformed.  Here  is  the  reality  which  is  never 
old,  but  ever  new.  Here  is  the  flowing  life  of  God's  eternal 
spirit.  Here  is  found  the  experience  of  which  Christ  spoke: 
"He  that  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never 
thirst."— Churchman  Afield, 
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IMMANENCE. 

I  come  in  the  little  things, 

Saith  the  Lord; 

Not  borne  on  morning  wings 

Of  majesty;  but  I  have  set  my  feet 

Amidst  the  delicate  and  bladed  wheat 

That  springs  triumphant  in  the  furrowed  sod. 

There  do  I  dwell,  in  weakness  and  in  power; 

Not  broken  or  divided,  said  our  God! 

In  your  straight  garden  plot  I  come  to  flower; 

About  your  porch  my  vine, 

Meek,  fruitful,  doth  entwine; 

Waits,  at  the  threshold,  Love's  appointed  hour. 

I  come  in  the  little  things, 

Saith  the  Lord; 

Yea,  on  the  glancing  wings 

Of  eager  birds,  the  soft  and  pattering  feet 

Of  furred  and  gentle  beasts  I  come  to  meet 

Your  hard  and  wayward  heart.    In  brown  bright  eyes 

That  peep  from  out  the  brake,  I  stand  confest. 

On  every  nest 

Where  feathery  Patience  is  content  to  brood 
And  leaves  her  pleasure  for  the  high  emprise 
Of  motherhood — 
There  goes  my  Godhead,  rest. 

I  come  in  the  little  things, 
Saith  the  Lord; 
My  starry  wings 
I  do  forsake, 

Love's  highway  of  humility  to  take; 
Meekly  I  fit  my  stature  to  your  need. 
In  beggar's  part 

About  your  gates  I  shall  not  cease  to  plead — 
As  man,  to  speak  with  man — 
Till  by  such  art 

I  shall  achieve  my  immemorial  plan; 
Pass  the  low  lintel  of  the  human  heart. 

— Evelyn  Underhill,  in  The  London  Nation. 


Our  religious  life  is  not  intended  to  be  a  series  of  sensational 
experiences,  but  rather  a  quiet  and  continued  inspiration. 
We  are  too  often  the  victims  of  the  sensational.  We  look 
for  it.  We  want  to  live  in  it.  We  like  to  build  in  the  realm 
of  agreeable  emotion.  We  love  to  dwell  in  excitements,  in 
pleasantly  agitated  feelings,  rather  than  in  quiet  thought  and 
in  lofty  purposes  and  in  the  firmness  of  a  consecrated  will. 
And  we  carry  these  expectations  into  religion.  When  we 
enter  the  Christian  life  we  still  wish  to  live  in  the  realm  of 
swift  and  fierce  emotions.  If  our  religious  feelings  are  worked 
up  in  a  happy  tumult  we  are  satisfied;  but  if  our  feelings  be- 
come normal,  anxiety  arises,  and  we  suspect  the  reality  of  our 
communion  with  God.  We  interpret  religion  by  sensations. 
We  judge  the  tenacity  of  our  religious  bonds  by  the  measure 
of  our  agitated  feelings. — J.  H.  Jowett. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Representative  Meeting  was  in  regular  session  two  and  a-half- 
hours  on  the  seventeenth.  Twelve  items  of  business  had  consideration. 
A  more  extended  notice  may  be  expected  in  our  next  number. 


English  Friends  Coming. — It  is  expected  that  Edward  Grubb,  Her- 
bert Cordcr,  Edith  J.  Wilson  and  James  Douglas  will  sail  for  America 
Tenth  Month  25th.  Conferences  at  which  these  friends  will  be  in  at- 
tendance are  planned  in  Philadelphia  the  week-end  of  Eleventh  Month 
8th  and  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  the  week-end  of  Eleventh  Month  22nd. 
Details  of  the  programs  of  those  conferences  will  be  announced  later. 


School  Notes. — The  extension  of  the  Unit  System  in  Rowdon  School 
is  thus  noted  in  a  report  of  the  General  Meeting  printed  in  The  Friend 
(London) : 


Four  School  Houses  have  been  established — namely,  Firbank,  Pendle, 
Swarthmore  and  Woodhead  (the  last  commemorating  the  generosity  of 
the  late  Edward  Booth  Woodhead).  The  House  system  has  greatly 
helped  in  the  development  of  communal  life,  and  has  paved  the  way  for 
experiments  in  limited  self-government,  which  so  far  have  been  quite 
successful.  House-meetings  to  settle  small  domestic  matters  help  to 
develop  the  much  needed  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  independent  action. 

In  a  general  way  all  Westonians  know  something  of  Ackworth  School. 
The  following  may  be  of  interest: — 

The  Summer  term  has  sped,  the  walls  are  now  silent,  but  looking  back, 
there  are  days  to  be  remembered.  One  such  was  when  two  Old  Scholars 
— John  Watlock  Allen  and  Gladys  Bolton — returned  to  be  united  in 
marriage  under  the  auspices  of  their  alma  mater:  it  was  twenty-five  years 
since  the  School  had  had  a  practical  illustration  of  the  Friends'  ceremony. 

The  General  Meeting  was  marked  by  constitutional  changes:  the 
School  Committee's  resolution  to  reduce  its  numbers  from  forty-seven 
to  thirty-two  was  agreed  to;  the  war  had  accentuated  the  difficulties  of 
housing  the  larger  number.  The  General  Meeting  readily  surrendered 
to  the  Committee  their  former  right  of  appointing  Headmasters!  The 
School  Report  showed  a  balance  of  £105,  though  the  cost  per  child  had 
increased  in  the  year  by  nearly  £4. 


NOTICES. 

Jane  Addams  will  speak  at  the  Meeting-house  at  Fourth  and  Arch 
Streets,  on  the  evening  of  Tenth  Month  31st,  at  8  o'clock.  This  will  be 
the  opening  of  a  course  of  lectures  planned  for  Sixth-day  evenings  at 
Friends'  Select  School,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  The  Thomas  Wistar 
Brown  Graduate  School  of  Haverford  College,  The  Social  Order  Com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  the  Friends' 
Select  School. 


The  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Twelfth  Street,  below  Market,  on 
Fourth-day,  Eleventh  Month  5th,  at  4  o'clock.  Friends  generally  are 
invited  to  be  present,  and  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Walter  P.  Hutton, 

Secretary. 


A  Conference  of  the  Schools  for  Negroes  conducted  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  Eleventh  Month  4th  and  5th.  The 
program  includes  supper  at  the  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  House  the  two 
evenings,  and  programs  in  which  Isaac  Sharpless,  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones 
and  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard  will  have  part.  On  the  5th,  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions  will  be  held  at  Cheyney,  and  Principals  Leslie  P.  Hill,  W.  R. 
Valentine  and  J.  R.  Paul  Brock  will  have  part.  A  full  notice  will  appear 
next  week.    Friends  kindly  reserve  the  dates. 


The  Women's  Problems  Group  of  the  Social  Order  Committee  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  aims  to  learn,  through  study  and  discussion,  the 
Christian  solution  of  women's  present-day  problems. 

In  order  to  further  this  aim  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  coming  Winter,  and  also  to  encourage  the 
detailed  study  of  various  problems  by  individuals  and  by  small  groups. 

Any  women  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  aim  of  this  Group 
to  take  part  in  its  work,  are  cordially  invited  to  send  their  names  and 
addresses  to  Lydia  E.  Morris,  Olney,  Philadelphia,  or  to  Elizabeth  H. 
Bacon,  162  Queen  Lane,  Germantown.  Pa. 


Under  the  care  of  a  committee  of  Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly 
Meeting,  a  meeting  for  Divine  worship  will  be  held  in  the  meeting-house 
at  Arney's  Mount,  N.  J.,  on  First-day,  the  twenty-sixth  of  Tenth  Month, 
1919,  at  2.30  P.  M. 


Died. — On  the  nineteenth  of  Ninth  Month,  1919,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
James  Hunt,  Sr.,  in  his  eighty-first  year;  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J. 

■  ,  in  Beach  Haven,  N.  J.,  Tenth  Month  10,  1919,  Walter 

Willits  Pharo,  aged  sixty-four,  son  of  the  late  Archelaus  R.  and  Louisa 
Willits  Pharo,  of  Tuckerton,  N.  J.;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  at  Haverford,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Invisible  Bifocals 

They're  a  specialty  with 
us.  Leave  your  prescription. 
We  guarantee  it'll  be  cor- 
rectly filled — and  at  a  price 
that'll  please  you. 
Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1919 

A.C.  &  S.H.  Letchworth 


^^Optician^ 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Beu,  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Street 
philadelphia 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 

WALL  PAPERS) — All  Grades 

Cwtom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,  Philadelphia 


YOUNG  MAN! 

Get  the  saving  habit.  The  way  to  begin 
is  to  fix  things  so  that  you  must  save. 
We  can  show  you  how  to  do  that,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  to  perpetuate  your 
income — or  part  of  it — in  case  you  die 
while  you  are  saving. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  insure  against 
the  uncertainties  of  life  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  death. 
The  cost  is  low.    You  are  young! 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

FALL  TERM— Opens  Tenth  Month  7,  1919. 
Special  Courses  in  Social  Work  and 
History  of  Missions. 
Regular  Courses  in  Bible  Study,  History  of 
Friends'  and  Religious  Pedagogy. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test  ? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       ■       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwait* 
52  N.  Stockton  St., 

tmm  oh,  h.  J. 


THE  FACTS  well  told  and  well 
printed — make  advertising  pay. 

*Ask  us  to  show  you  how  ! 

The  Holmes  Press 

i  336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 

The  Story  of  the  Treaty  Tree 

By  Lydia  C.  Wood 

On  sale  at  302  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  and  144 
E.  20th  St.,  New  York. 

Paper  cover,  15c. 
Friends  will  find  their  request  for  a  new 
attractive  and  true  Juvenile  book  satisfied  in 
this  publication. 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELfPHONES:  jkS^43 


"W*  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALHER 

5SO-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  0/ the  City.  A  ho  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  8Phone        :         Established  1880 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phon*  Sprue*  IMS 
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Ask  for  Our  New  "BELT  USERS' 
BOOK,"  Free.  Contains  Helpful  In- 
formation. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

13  N.  Third  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jn, 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 


'35 


(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  A.  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


WESTTOWN  $250,000  FUND 

What  shall  I  give  to  Westtown?  Upon  the  answer  to  this  question  depends 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  effort  that  is  to  be  made  soon  to  raise  not  less 
than  $250,000  for  Westtown  School. 

Each  one  who  has  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  the  matter  must  realize  his 
personal  responsibility  and  measure  up  to  it,  or  the  desired  result  cannot  be 
secured.  But  there  will  be  no  difficulty  if  everybody  responds  in  proportion 
to  his  actual  ability. 

MANAGING  COMMITTEE: 
♦J.  HENRY  BARTLETT  "JAMES  G.  BIDDLE 

*  HENRY  W.  LEEDS  0  THOMAS  K.  BROWN 

♦WALTER  T.  MOORE  ° WALTER  J.  BUZBY 

♦WILLIAM  E.  RHOADS  "CHARLES  EVANS 

♦ALFRED  G.  SCATTERGOOD  °J.  EDWARD  MOON 

♦WALTER  SMEDLEY  0 SAMUEL  L.  SMEDLEY,  Jr. 

♦D.  ROBERT  YARNALL  ^   0  JAMES  G.  VAIL 

♦Appointed  by  Westtown  Committee. 

0  Appointed  by  Westtown  Alumni  Association. 

JAMES  G.  BIDDLE,  Chairman,  1211  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

J.  SNOWDON  RHOADS,  Treasurer,  Commercial  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatters 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  CARPETS 


Domestic 


Oriental 


ALL  WEAVES 


The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  85  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 


A  GENTLE  HEART 

By  Elizabeth  Allen  SalUrthwait. 
Book  of  Verse.    Illustrated.    Line  Drawings  by  D. 
S.  Allen.  Jr 

Cloth.  $1  50  Net.  Half  Leather.  $2.00  Net.  Full 
Leather.  $2.75  Net. 

Prices  advanced  after  Tenth  Month  31.  1919. 

E.  A.  SATTERTHWAIT, 

Webster  Groves,  Mo. 


CONCORD  HOUSE 

CONCORDVILLE,  PA. 

A  small  guest  house,  thoroughly  heated,  good 
table,  moderate  rates.  For  accommodations  write  to 
Marian  Pusey,  Manager,  Concordville,  Pa. 


OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt.  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worahip  is 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  Visitors  remem- 
ber the  address. 


WANTED — Mother's  helper  in  Friend  s  family  in  Ger- 
mantown.    Two  children.       Write  "E," 

Care  The  Fbiend,  207  Walnut  Place,  Phila. 


w 


ANTED — A  nurse  to  assist  with  three  children.  Write 
M.  T.  Lee,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  A   companionable   housekeeper  for  two 
elderly  sisters,  in  attractive  Friend's  home  in  the 
suburbs.    Address  X.  Y.  Z.,  care  of  The  Friend, 

207  Walnut  Plane. 


THE  FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  93. 


FIFTH-DAY,  TENTH  MONTH  30,  1919. 


No.  18. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 
Davis  H.  Forsstthe, 


Mart  Ward, 


j-  Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


CONSCRIPTION  IN  AMERICA. 

(From  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee.) 

There  are  tv/o  processes  by  which  Conscription  may  be  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States.  One  of  these  is  through 
state  legislation  making  it  compulsory  in  the  high  schools,  the 
other  through  Federal  Legislation  making  it  compulsory  in  the 
nation  in  general. 

The  first  is  not  likely  to  succeed.  Wherever  it  has  been 
carefully  investigated  it  has  been  pronounced  undesirable. 
Even  military  authorities  have  been  opposed.  Commissions 
appointed  by  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  after  most  care- 
ful inquiry  have  reported  against  it.  The  fact  that  it  would 
reach  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  boys  of  school  age  and 
these  when  too  young  for  military  service  predisposes  against 
it.  England  in  her  new  School  System,  perhaps  the  best  of 
any  country,  omits  all  reference  to  it.  Even  Germany  and  Con- 
tinental Europe  in  general  have  not  adopted  it.  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  are  the  only  countries  to  have  it  and 
the  results  are  not  at  all  convincing.  If,  therefore,  we  can  get 
away  from  the  war  psychology  of  the  past  few  years  it  is 
not  likely  that  our  public  schools  will  be  burdened  with  this 
costly,  ineffective  and  evil  system. 

A  national  movement,  however,  seems  more  probable.  The 
administration  at  Washington  seems  to  favor  it.  So  do  many 
Congressmen.  A  propaganda  of  vigorous  and  wide-spoken 
character  is  being  conducted  in  the  country  at  large  by  mili- 
tary men  and  their  sympathizers.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to 
meet  the  question  squarely. 

Primarily  the  argument  used  in  its  favor  is  based  on  the 
supposed  need  of  preparedness  for  possible  wars.  If  we  had 
had  conscription,  say  its  advocates,  Germany  would  not  have 
attacked  France.  We  must  be  always  ready  for  emergencies 
which  even  with  a  League  are  likely  to  come.  This  readiness 
will  keep  us  out  of  war. 

It  is  hard  to  predict,  but  the  history  of  the  past  five  years 
does  not  seem  to  justify  these  conclusions.  The  preparedness 
of  Germany  undoubtedly  brought  on  the  war.  We  can  hardly 
trust  even  our  country  which,  on  the  whole,  is  peace-loving, 


to  resist  the  temptation,  if  we  had  a  trained  militarist  popula- 
tion, to  find  an  excuse  in  commercial  or  racial  conditions  to  be 
overcome  by  the  force  of  temporary  excitement,  and  rushed 
into  a  war  which  a  little  delay  would  avoid.  Besides,  it  is 
not  at  all  sure  that  the  three  months'  training  of  Secretary 
Baker's  bill  would  be  worth  anything  in  a  military  way.  The 
great  war  has  shown  that  the  freshness  and  initiative  of  the 
American  boys  were  important  factors  in  the  victory  over 
the  trained  and  governed  armies  of  Germany. 

Again  we  are  told  that  the  habit  of  obedience  and  sub- 
ordination is  greatly  needed  in  America.  We  would  not 
seriously  dispute  this  statement  in  a  general  way.  We  owe 
a  duty  to  our  country,  and  under  certain  conditions  we  should 
have  pressure  upon  us  to  fulfill  it.  But  military  obedience  is 
not  the  sort  we  need  It  extinguishes  initiative,  free-thinking, 
the  authority  of  conscience,  and  these  are  fundamental  to  our 
American  democracy.  We  can  not  get  the  idea  of  unquestion- 
ing subordination  to  a  human  authority  and  at  the  same  time 
retain,  the  intelligent  inquiry,  the  individual  sense  of  duty, 
the  fidelity  to  conscience,  which  are  our  choicest  inheritances 
from  our  colonial  and  revolutionary  ancestors. 

That  certain  physical  advantages  would  result  from  three 
months  in  camp  may  be  readily  admitted.  Shorn  of  the 
military  idea  there  is  some  argument  for  the  system  on  this 
line.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  more  could  be  gained  if 
the  vast  sums  to  be  expended  on  it  could  be  given  to  a  really 
scientific  required  course  in  our  schools. 

It  is  unsafe  to  assume  that  the  three  months  of  Secretary 
Baker's  bill,  and  the  short  periods  to  follow,  will  satisfy  the 
advocates  of  conscription.  Knowing  the  strong  opposition 
which  exists  in  the  country  it  is  hoped  to  lead  public  opinion 
into  a  gradual  adoption  of  more  comprehensive  measures. 
We  are  to  have  in  time,  if  not  a  complete  Prussian  system,  a 
general  militarization  of  the  nation,  a  radical  departure  from 
our  past  ideals,  a  tremendously  expensive  army  and  navy 
with  their  accompaniment  of  munition  and  other  army  work 
and  supplies,  an  organization  influencing  legislation,  prepared 
to  drive  us  towards  or  into  wars  on  slight  provocation,  with 
industrial  and  press  ramifications  over  the  country.  The 
time  to  combat  this  is  the  present  before  the  machinery  is 
too  effective  to  handle. 
Whatever  "democracy"  is  involved  in  universal  and  equal 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  military  nation  is  not 
The  great  gulf  in  the  army  which  separates 
private,  the  ordinary  treatment  of  offenders 
against  army  discipline  by  court-martial  proceedings  and 
otherwise,  the  disregard  of  civilian  rights  which  seem  to  be 
necessary  accompaniments  of  a  fully  developed  military  system 
we  can  not  hope  wholly  to  escape.  However  careful  the 
discipline  may  be,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  crowding  together 
of  men  of  all  sorts  of  standards  and  habits  will  prevent  de- 
moralization of  those  who  have  lived  a  life  of  guarded  conduct 
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and  high  ideals.  Even  if  others  are  sometimes  benefited,  a 
general  mediocrity  of  moral  standards  is  probably  not  the  best 
for  a  nation. 

Most  people  are  now  ready  to  admit  that  war  is  an  evil 
and  its  methods  in  many  respects  are  opposed  to  New  Testa- 
ment morality,  even  though  they  see  no  other  way  to  accomp- 
lish good  results.  It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  develop  this 
idea  and  to  create  a  public  opinion  which  will  make  a  recourse 
to  it  as  difficult  as  possible.  Military  service  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  life  of  every  young  American  will  cause  a  gradual 
adjustment  of  his  thoughts  to  the  method  of  warfare  as  the 
best  means  to  settle  a  dispute  and  thus  work  against  the 
Christian  spirit  and  ideals.  Worse  than  the  cost  when  the 
nation  needs  most  seriously  to  study  economy,  worse  than  the 
time  expended  when  the  world  needs  every  hour  of  our  pro- 
ductive services,  worse  than  the  chances  of  the  political  in- 
fluences exerted  for  unwise  or  unworthy  ends,  is  the  gradual 
weakening  of  American  standards,  the  tendency,  however 
slight,  to  adopt  the  Prussian  line  of  thinking  and  acting.  It 
is  certainly  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  right-thinking  young 
American  to  exert  himself  actively  in  opposition  to  this 
dangerous  proposition  before  it  is  too  late. 

Isaac  Sharpless. 


JUVENILE  MOBS. 

The  religious  press  has  been  at  no  slight  pains  to  sift  the 
evidence  implicating  young  people  in  the  recent  outbursts  of 
mob  violence  in  a  half  dozen  cities  of  the  Union.  It  appears 
to  be  incontestable  that  even  in  Boston,  sometimes  known  as 
a  centre  of  educational  culture,  the  riots,  and  particularly 
the  looting  bands  were  led  by  hoodlums  yet  in  their  teens. 
This  gives  a  new  aspect  of  seriousness  to  the  whole  disconcert- 
ing experience  of  anarchy  just  after  a  great  national  sacrifice 
"  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

After  all  allowances  are  made  for  the  excitability  of  youth 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  this  sorry  phenomenon  is  in  evidence 
against  systems  of  home  and  school  government.  A  promi- 
nent churchman  said  twenty-five  years  ago  that  our  whole 
system  of  school  education  would  do  little  more  than  bring 
up  a  race  of  "  lusty  young  pagans,"  if  we,  as  a  nation,  continued 
to  ignore  the  religious  sanctions  in  conduct.  The  ugly  truth 
of  his  prophecy  is  now  recognized  as  a  very  real  menace. 

It  is  a  subject  demanding  the  most  intelligent  and  im- 
mediate co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers.  Right-hand 
as  well  as  left-hand  errors  threaten.  The  great  fundamentals 
of  discipline  even  in  their  difficult  relationships,  must  be 
grasped  in  some  much  more  practical  way.  In  our  revolt 
against  imposed  authority,  the  rule  of  despotism  in  home  and 
school,  it  is  easy  to  react  to  the  extreme  of  no  authority  at  all. 
What  a  democracy  demands  is  self-control.  How  much  or 
how  little  force  to  use  to  produce  this  is  an  extremely  nice 
(precise)  matter.  Few  parents,  fewer  schools  succeed  in  it. 
The  average  Reform  School  as  well  as  the  Juvenile  Mob  are 
sure  indices  of  wide-spread  failure. 

The  article  in  this  number  of  The  Friend  by  Anna  Cope 
Evans  is  a  contribution  on  this  most  pressing  subject.  May 
we  not  have  some  educational  meetings  or  conferences  to 
consider  how  we  are  to  develop  in  child  life  the  obligations  of 
control  so  as  to  make  Democracy  safer  than  Despotism? 

J.  H.  B. 


PEACE  EDUCATION. 


Liberty-Authority. 

"  The  ideal  of  peace,  I  believe,  goes  along  with  that  of  liberty, 
and  the  ideal  of  war  with  that  of  authority.    .    .  ." 

The  following  passage  from  Emerson  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  idea  that  underlies  all  belief  in  liberty: — 

"There  is  in  every  man  a  determination  of  character  to  a 
peculiar  end,  counteracted  often  by  unfavorable  fortune,  but 
more  apparent  the  more  he  is  left  at  liberty.  This  is  called 
his  genius,  or  his  nature,  or  his  turn  of  mind.  The  object  of 
education  should  be  to  remove  all  obstructions  and  let  this 
natural  force  have  free  play  and  exhibit  its  peculiar  product." 

"  It  will  be  apparent  that  this  view  of  education  belongs  to 
the  ideal  of  liberty.  The  opposite  view,  attached  to  the 
ideal  of  authority,  would  make  education  a  training  in  defi- 
nite dogmas  to  counteract  the  nature  of  the  individual, 
as  it  was  in  the  Jesuit  system  and  will  be  in  the  militarist 
system,  if  ever  it  can  get  itself  established." 

So  writes  Lowes  Dickinson  in  his  "Choice  Before  Us."  Is 
he  right?  And,  if  so,  how  far  is  our  education  to-day  based  on 
the  ideal  of  liberty  and  how  far  on  the  ideal  of  authority? 

Edmond  Holmes,  an  English  educator,  whose  statements 
the.  Athenaeum  asserts  "deserve  the  most  careful  consideration, 
for  his  experience  in  all  matters  affecting  school  and  scholars 
is  probably  unrivalled,"  in  his  recent  book,  "What  Is  and 
What  Might  Be,"  maintains  "that  blind,  passive,  literal,  un- 
intelligent obedience  is  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  system 
of  Western  education  has  been  reared."  He  declares  that 
"the  child's  spontaneous  effort  to  outgrow  himself  and  so 
escape  from  his  lower  self, — an  end  which  is  not  to  be  reached 
except  by  the  path  of  free  self-expression, — is  persistently 
thwarted  till  at  last  it  dies  away;  blind  and  literal  obedience 
to  external  authority,  for  which  the  consent  of  his  higher  facul- 
ties is  not  asked,  and  in  the  giving  of  which  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  take  part,  is  persistently  exacted  from  him  till  at  last 
his  higher  faculties  cease  to  energize,  and  his  lower  nature 
begins  to  monopolize  the  rising  sap  of  his  life;  in  order  to 
enforce  the  blind  obedience  that  is  asked  for,  an  appeal  is  made, 
by  an  elaborate  system  of  external  rewards  and  external 
punishments,  to  his  selfish  desires  and  ignoble  fears;  while 
the  examination  system,  with  its  inevitable  accompaniments 
of  prizes  and  class-lists,  makes  a  special  appeal  to  his  competi- 
tive instincts, — instincts  which  are  anti-social,  and  may  even, 
in  extreme  cases,  become  anti-human  in  their  tendency." 

It  is  our  materialism,  Holmes  believes,  expressing  itself  in 
the  desire  for  visible  results  that  can  be  measured,  and  result- 
ing in  our  examination  system,  that  leads  us  to  endeavor  to 
cram  the  child  with  facts  and  to  force  his  mind  and  spirit 
into  a  more  or  less  uniform  mold. 

Nor  does  Holmes  stand  alone.  J.  A.  Hobson,  in  his  search- 
ing analysis  of  present-day  conditions  in  "  Democracy  After 
the  War"  has  this  to  say  of  education: — "Successful  school- 
masters in  our  existing  educational  system  are  commonly  men 
of  dominant  and  aggressive  personality,  engaged  consciously 
in  an  attempt  to  stamp  their  intellectual  and  moral  image 
upon  their  staff  and  their  pupils.  They  are  'warring'  against 
ignorance,  vice,  slackness  and  ill  manners,  and  striving  to 
impose  a  'standard'  of  personality  upon  large  numbers  of 
human  beings  whose  natural  diversities  they  have  neither  the 
time,  the  inclination  nor  the  intelligence  to  study.  What 
wonder  that  the  schoolmaster  should  welcome  military  drill 
as  an  accomplice  in  his  wider  purpose!"  And  he  further 
warns  us,  that  the  "prussic  acid"  of  militarism  "is  already 
being  pumped  into  our  boys  and  girls,  with  the  object  of 
quenching  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  thought  and  action.  The 
human  mind  is  not  to  be  trained  to  the  free  handling  of  facts 
and  their  disinterested  interpretation,  but  to  be  cribbed, 
cabined  and  confined  by  the  acceptance  of  a  selected,  distorted 
and  impassioned  view  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  and  by  our 
conduct  in  it." 

The  distinguished  French  author,  Anatole  France,  in  ad- 
dressing the  Congress  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  French  Elemen- 
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tary  Teachers  recently  at  Tours,  took  as  his  text :  "  the  war  has 
sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the  popular  education  of  to- 
morrow must  be  altogether  different  from  that  of  former  days." 
Labor  and  love  are  the  two  things  that  must  be  extolled,  he 
declared. 

In  his  delightful  story,  "The  Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard," 
we  find  the  following: — "The  whole  art  of  teaching  is  only  the 
art  of  awakening  the  natural  curiosity  of  young  mind's  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  it  afterwards;  and  curiosity  itself  can  be 
vivid  and  wholesome  only  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  content- 
ed and  happy.  Those  acquirements  crammed  by  force  into 
the  minds  of  children  simply  clog  and  stifle  intelligence.  In 
order  that  knowledge  be  properly  digested,  it  must  have  been 
swallowed  with  a  good  appetite.  ...  If  that  child  were 
intrusted  to  my  care,  I  should  make  of  her — not  a  learned 
woman,  for  I  would  look  to  her  future  happiness  only — but 
a  child  full  of  bright  intelligence  and  full  of  life,  in  whom 
everything  beautiful  in  art  or  nature  would  awaken  some  gentle 
responsive  thrill.  I  would  teach  her  to  live  in  sympathy  with 
all  that  is  beautiful.  ...  I  would  make  lovable  to  her 
everything  I  would  wish  her  to  love." 

This  suggests  Holmes'  ideal,  to  the  description  of  which  and 
its  successful  working  out  in  a  small  country  school  he  devotes 
the  second  half  of  his  book.  The  school  actually  exists  and 
he  declares  that  he  is  not  exaggerating  a  whit  when  he  calls 
it  "an  ideal  community,  a  community  whose  social  system, 
instead  of  being  inspired  by  that  spirit  of  'competitive  selfish- 
ness' which  makes  'each  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindermost'  its  motto,  seems  to  have  realized  the  Socialistic 
dream  of  '  Each  for  all,  and  all  for  each.'" 

The  underlying  idea  that  achieves  this  happy  result  is  that 
the  child  is  to  be  helped  to  grow  and  to  reach  the  goal  of  all 
education,  self-realization,  by  the  encouragement  of  self- 
expression  and  the  free  development  and  satisfaction  of  his 
natural  instincts.  These  instincts  Holmes  divides  into  three 
groups — the  sympathetic,  through  which  the  child  grows  in 
the  direction  of  love;  the  aesthetic,  through  which  he  grows  in 
the  direction  of  beauty;  and  the  scientific,  through  which  he 
grows  in  the  direction  of  truth.  And  what  are  truth,  beauty 
and  love,  but  God?  All  true  education,  therefore,  is  religious, 
Holmes  believes,  for  it  stimulates  and  develops  instincts  and 
demands  that  lead  straight  to  God  and  can  be  satisfied  only 
in  Him.  "The  expansive  energies  and  desires,  to  yield  to 
which  is  our  wisdom  and  our  happiness,  are  ever  transforming 
themselves,  as  we  yield  to  them,  into  the  might  and  the  ardor 
of4  Love.  And  for  love  there  is  no  final  resting  place  but  the 
sea  of  Divine  Love  from  which  it  came." 

The  "Choice  Before  Us"  is  worth  reading,  and  one  wonders 
whether  this  is  not  the  kind  of  education  we  must  have  before 
we  can  realize  that  "vision  of  a  society  of  passionate  and 
creative  lovers,"  which  Lowes  Dickinson  declares  "is  in  the 
heart  of  every  man  and  woman  who  has  a  peace-ideal  at  all." 

Anna  Cope  Evans. 


Notes  of  Hope. 
General  Price  Against  Universal  Service. 

[Our  friend  Henry  B.  Abbott  has  put  this  clipping  into  our 
hands  from  the  Evening  Bulletin.] 

Major-General  William  G.  Price,  Jr.,  commander  of  the  new 
National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  declared  himself  unalterably 
opposed  to  universal  military  training. 

He  made  his  position  clear  in  an  address  before  the  Engin- 
eers' Club  at  a  luncheon  in  the  club-house,  13 17  Spruce  Street. 

The  General's  statements  were  highly  interesting  in  them- 
selves, but  were  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  he 
commanded  the  Fifty-third  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  Twenty- 
eighth  Division,  in  France  and  Belgium,  is  now  a  Major-Gen- 
eral in  the  military  service  of  the  State,  a  frequent  consultant 
with  War  Department  officers  and  State  military  authorities 
all  over  the  country  and  has  a  military  record  running  back 
thirty-three  years  and  including  service  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. 


Especial  timeliness  and  importance  was  given  the  speech 
from  the  fact  that  Congress  now  is  wrestling  with  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  universal  service. 

"  Universal  training  is  unnecessary,  unwarranted  and  econ- 
omically wasteful,"  declared  General  Price.  "There  is  no 
more  important  subject  now  before  Congress  than  this.  I  am 
speaking  both  as  a  soldier  of  thirty-three  years'  experience 
and  as  a  business  man  in  giving  expression  to  this  entirely 
personal  opinion. 

"  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  soldier,  universal  service  is  the 
ideal  system.  Voluntary  service  does  not  give  enough  mater- 
ial, and  universal  training  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  expect  to  go 
to  war  again  soon. 

"Personally,  however,  I  believe  the  United  States  should 
so  shape  its  conduct  as  to  display  to  the  world  the  fact  that 
it  has  no  intention  of  going  to  war. 

"  I  do  not  believe  this  republic  can  exist  as  a  military  nation. 
The  proper  discipline  cannot  be  maintained.  Power,  when 
placed  in  the  hands  of  some,  is  misused.  Americans  chafe 
under  discipline.  Our  universal  training  would  eventually,  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  be  fashioned  after  that  of  Germany,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  best  possible  system  if  you  are  to  have  universal 
service. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  that  Germany  to-day  would  have  been 
in  the  humiliating  position  she  occupies  if  she  had  not  had 
her  great  military  machine  and  wanted  to  try  it.  It  is  the 
most  natural  desire  in  the  world  for  the  soldier  to  want  to  try 
out  the  machine  he  has  fashioned.  Wouldn't  the  boys  we 
trained  for  war  look  forward  to  a  test  of  their  strength? 

"General  March,  the  chief  of  staff,  estimates  that  universal 
training  would  cost  1900,000,000  a  year.  The  money,  the 
officers  and  the  men  can  be  used  to  better  advantage.  The 
navies  alone  of  the  United  States  and  England,  co-operating, 
could  compel  peace  in  the  world.  Can  we  consistently  ask 
other  nations  to  disarm  when  we  go  on? 

"The  universal  training  bill  will  mean  a  tax  of  $9  per  capita, 
Our  sons  would  be  called  up  for  six  months  and  a  machine 
created  that  would  be  the  delight  of  the  politician,  while  the 
economic  loss  from  the  services  of  the  men  in  peace  channels 
would  be  enormous. 

"And,  in  the  last  analysis,  we  are  amply  protected  anyway 
under  the  National  Defense  Act." 

In  line  with  the  above  the  following  is  taken  from  The 
Springfield  Republican: — 

It  is  significant  that  a  resolution  favoring  universal  military 
training  was  voted  down  without  debate  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Maine  branch  of  the  American  Legion.  It  has  apparently 
been  a  mistaken  view  that  there  would  be  a  demand  among 
the  soldiers  for  a  permanent  military  establishment  of  formid- 
able size.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  soldiers  have  come 
back  with  no  liking  for  war  as  such  and  no  desire  to  do  anything 
to  perpetuate  war  as  an  institution,  though  they  will  naturally 
support  whatever  program  may  be  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  the  nation.  In  the  present  week's  issue  of  the  Home  Set  tor, 
the  new  weekly  paper  for  ex-service  men  conducted  by  the 
editors  of  the  American  expeditionary  forces'  paper,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  is  a  cartoon  by  Baldridge  picturing  certain 
sentiments  which  are  supposed  to  be  greeting  the  returned 
soldier  as  he  reaches  home.  At  the  head  of  the  procession 
are  Toryism  and  Militarism.  Dislike  of  the  conduct  of  many 
American  officers  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  attitude 
of  the  soldiers.  But  in  any  case  they  are  not  going  to  be 
stampeded  by  forces  working  for  the  expansion  of  armaments 
beyond  recognizable  requirements  for  defense. 


Every  man  must  answer  for  himself  whether  he  is  to  yield 
to  the  winds  of  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  times  and 
be  the  instrument  by  which  desolation  is  extended  or  is  to  be 
one  of  the  stalwart  influences  that  will  not  compromise  with 
evil,  will  not  drift  with  sin,  will  not  abandon  principles.  To 
every  one  is  granted  the  opportunity  to  give  shelter  to  the 
best  spiritual  influences. — The  Churchman  Afield. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

Major  Pierre  Blommaert,  Protestant  Chaplain-in-Chief 
of  the  Belgian  Army,  upon  completing  his  second  visit  to  the 
United  States,  said: — 

"Prohibition  is  going  to  be  a  wonderful  thing  for  America. 
It  would  be  even  more  wonderful  for  Belgium  and  France. 
What  if  the  industry  is  ruined?  There  are  many  sick  people 
in  hospitals  and  many  criminals  in  prisons  who  will  not  be 
replaced  with  others,  all  ruined  that  such  an  industry  might 
flourish.  The  sick  people  are  more  interesting  to  me  than  the 
brewers.  Why  should  1  forget  the  poor  man  in  my  sympathy 
for  the  rich  brewer  who  has  lost  his  business?  I  do  not.  No. 
The  rich  man  has  time  and  money  to  readjust  himself  to  the 
new  conditions.  And  maybe  he  will  not  lose  much  either. 
And  this  new  law,  originating  with  strong  America,  will  make 
a  great  impression  on  Europe.  It  is  the  beginning  of  world 
prohibition.    I  should  like  to  live  to  see  that." 


Federal  Prohibition  Legislation  during  the  past  twenty 
years  has  progressed  steadily  towards  its  logical  conclusion. 
If  prohibition  is  to  be  annulled,  as  some  of  the  liquor  men 
seem  to  think  possible,  the  annullment  will  be  "without  prece- 
dent in  the  history  of  America.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  in  all  the  history  of  jurisprudence  any  instance  where  such 
a  record  of  cumulative  legislation,  laid  down  and  tested  piece 
by  piece,  has  been  invalidated  or  repealed.  One  could  more 
easily  imagine  that  the  Magna  Charta  was  permitted  by  stu- 
pidity and  succeeded  by  sufferance  rather  than  by  virtue  of 
its  merit.  What  folly  to  think  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  should  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  45  out  0*48 
States  in  the  deliberate  and  orderly  manner  required  by  its 
own  provisions,  and  the  citizens  not  realize  what  they  were 
doing!  The  fact  is  that  what  little  stir  there  is  now  about 
repeal  or  annullment  comes  for  the  most  part  from  men  who 
have  been  actually  too  stupid  to  comprehend,  too  intoxicated 
to  believe,  or  too  self-centered  to  admit  the  force  of  evidence 
and  the  persistent  trend  of  events.    Yes, — 

"There  has  sounded  forth  a  trumpet 
That  shall  never  call  retreat." 


The  Most  Abominable  Autocracy  that  has  ever  cursed 
the  earth,  to  quote  the  expression  of  a  man  whose  position  has 
given  him  every  chance  to  know  whereof  he  speaks,  has  been 
forced  to  accept  terms  from  the  enlightened  sentiment  of  liber- 
ty loving  Americans.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  shall  ever  again 
become  the  unprincipled  dictator  and  the  flagrant  corrupter 
of  morals  that  it  has  been.  But  all  lovers  of  purity  and  right- 
eousness will  do  well  to  remember  that,  "  Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty." 


Repeal  of  War  Time  Prohibition  is  not  improbable.  This, 
however,  if  it  should  come,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  set- 
back to  permanent,  constitutional  prohibition  which  will  be- 
come operative  on  the  sixteenth  of  First  Month,  1920.  The 
President  may  at  any  time  decree  that,  demobilization  having 
been  completed,  the  period  intended  to  be  covered  by  the  sta- 
tutory provision  has  expired.  If  he  should  do  this  (as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  recommended)  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  all  grades  of  intoxicating  liquors  would  doubtless 
be  resumed  at  once  in  all  cases  where  the  required  license  has 
been  secured.  But  there  were  thousands  of  saloons  for  which 
the  license  has  not  been  renewed.  Many  of  these  have  been 
converted  into  useful  business  establishments.  The  work  of 
the  police  courts  has  been  reduced  amazingly.  In  the  cam- 
paign preceding  the  Republican  Primaries  in  Delaware  County, 
Penna.,  a  printed  statement  was  circulated  without  refutation 
that  the  number  of  arrests  in  the  city  of  Chester  had  decreased 
eighty  per  cent.  No  doubt,  however,  enormous  quantities  of 
iiquor  will  be  sold  to  the  drinking  classes  if  the  privilege  is 


again  granted,  and  from  such  time  until  the  sixteenth  of  next 
First  Month  we  may  have  an  object  lesson  in  the  debauchery 
and  crime  inseparable  from  the  legalized  traffic  in  intoxicants. 
It  is  possible  that  such  an  object  lesson  may  strengthen  rather 
than  weaken  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  constitution  provision  when  it  becomes  operative. 


Friends'  Temperance  Association  announces  receipt  of 
the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  its  School  Visitors,  Clara  Hoover 
Stilwell  and  Clara  C.  Adams,  serving  the  schools  of  Philadel- 
phia in  the  interest  of  scientific  temperance  instruction.  It 
reads  in  part  as  follows: — 

In  spite  of  many  unusual  conditions  which  prevailed  during 
the  past  year,  the  work  in  the  Public  Schools  shows  gratifying 
progress.  The  later  opening  of  the  schools  because  of  the 
influenza  epidemic  of  last  Fall,  and  the  very  large  amount  of 
the  various  kinds  of  war  work  done  by  pupils  and  teachers, 
restricted  to  a  considerable  extent  the  opportunity  for  tem- 
perance work  with  the  children.  The  fact  that  only  two 
school  visitors  were  sent  out  instead  of  three  as  in  previous 
years  made  it  impossible  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  work,  or 
in  fact  to  reach  as  many  schools  as  during  the  preceding  two 
years.  Nevertheless  it  is  significant  that  there  were  more 
schools  which  took  up  the  essay  work  than  ever  before  and 
almost  as  many  essays  written.  This  is,  we  think,  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  splendid  co-operation  and  intense  interest 
of  principals,  teachers  and  children,  and  indicates  that  to  no 
little  extent,  the  momentum  acquired  during  the  preceding 
years,  is  helping  greatly  to  carry  the  work  along. 

The  summary  of  the  season's  work  shows: — schools  visited 
219;  pupils  addressed  40,500;  schools  writing  essays  84;  num- 
ber of  essays  6, 1 5 1 . 

The  prizes  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors  in  the 
essay  contests  were  given  by  various  branches  of  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.  in  Philadelphia. 


The  Future  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  is  a  subject  of 
much  concern,  especially  to  those  interests  that  have  learned 
a  wholesome  respect  and  genuine  fear  of  this  most  efficient  of 
all  organizations  that  have  worked  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  America.  But  victory  having  been  achieved 
in  constitutional  prohibition,  what  should  be  done  with  the 
organization?  Three  possibilities  are  discussed  as  worthy  of 
serious  consideration: — 

1.  Demobilization.  There  are  about  1,000  trained  men 
and  women  giving  their  time  exclusively  to  League  work. 
They  could  turn  aside  to  other  occupations  where  the  majority 
of  them  would  be  able  to  secure  more  lucrative  returns  for  their 
labor  than  they  now  receive. 

2.  Change  to  a  law  and  order  society. 

3.  Respond  to  the  call  for  help  in  achieving  world-wide 
Prohibition. 

As  to  the  first  suggestion,  it  is  claimed  that  among  the  men 
and  women  who  have  given  freely  of  their  money  to  make  the 
League  a  success  there  is  a  strong  protest  against  disbanding. 
They  believe  that  an  agency  composed  of  so  many  trained 
persons  and  with  such  possibilities  for  good  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  disintegrate. 

The  second  proposal  is  said  to  be  regarded  with  disapproval 
by  the  League  men.  They  claim  that  their  policy  has  been 
agitation  and  education,  and  that  they  have  not  looked  with 
favor  on  any  movement  which  would  relieve  officers  of  the  law 
of  their  sworn  duty.  Rather  would  they  arouse  public  opinion 
to  require  public  officials  to  perform  their  duty  or  be  defeated 
at  the  polls. 

The  third  suggestion  seems  to  be  the  most  compelling  ap- 
peal. The  call  is  said  to  be  "loud  and  persistent."  To  quote 
from  a  published  statement: — 

"Scores  of  the  most  earnest  Prohibition  and  temperance 
advocates  of  many  lands  have  already  visited  the  United 
States,  and  especially  those  parts  which  have  been  dry  for  some 
years  to  learn  at  first  hand  the  results  of  no  license.  In  study- 
ing the  situation  they  have  naturally  given  large  attention  to 
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the  agencies  and  the  methods  through  which  the  great  change 
has  come  about.  Without  exception  their  enthusiasm  has 
waxed  strong.  Not  only  have  they  gone  back  to  become  living 
epistles  of  the  American  doctrine  in  their  own  lands,  but  to 
send  forth  the  cry  for  help  to  the  organization  which  they 
believe  can  hasten  their  day  of  deliverance  from  this  demon." 

Records  at  the  central  municipal  court  of  Boston  through 
which  pass  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  criminal  cases  of 
Massachusetts,  show  that  "746  persons  were  arrested  for 
drunkenness  in  July,  1919,  as  compared  with  2,996  in  July, 
1918." 


FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  GERMANY. 

And  so  the  last  door  has  really  opened,  as  Peter  found  when 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  brought  him  out  of  prison !  I  have  had 
to  pass  through  four  zones  to  get  here,  those  created  by  the 
American,  the  English,  the  Dutch  and  the  German  authorities 
to  make  it  difficult  for  the  wrong  people  either  to  leave  or  to 
enter  their  respective  countries.  1  came  into  Germany  through 
Holland.  This  wonderful  little  country,  redeemed  from  the 
sea,  calls  for  more  than  passing  notice.  Arriving  at  Utrecht 
late  on  Seventh-day,  1  left  my  hotel  early  on  the  First-day  to 
go  to  Bilthoven,  some  half  hour  by  train  out  of  Utrecht,  where 
Cornelius  Bocke  has  made  his  home.  This  enthusiastic  young 
Dutch  Friend  (his  wife,  a  Cadbury  of  Birmingham)  was  ex- 
pelled from  England  during  the  war  for  preaching  in  the  open 
air  against  the  iniquity  of  men  created  in  the  Divine  image 
slaughtering  each  other,  and  was  afterwards  imprisoned  by 
the  Dutch  for  repeating  the  offence. 

As  it  turned  out  I  was  "guided"  to  his  beautiful  home,  in 
time  to  be  present  at  a  Rally  of  the  new  Dutch  Friends  and 
Seekers,  and  I  certainly  met  with  a  sincere  welcome.  We  had 
four  meetings.  An  early  meeting  of  some  thirty-six  souls  for 
Worship  and  Conference,  an  afternoon  meeting  for  Worship 
attended  by  some  seventy  odd,  followed  by  a  fellowship  meal 
to  which  some  fifty-six  sat  down,  and  an  open  air  gathering 
under  the  pines  of  some  two  hundred  listeners,  and  an  evening 
Conference  of  some  thirty  odd,  lasting  till  nearly  ten  o'clock, 
after  which  I  returned  to  Utrecht,  tired  but  glad. 

Most  of  the  Dutch  Friends  and  Seekers  are  young  people. 
Several  have  been  in  prison.  In  fact,  1  learned  that  little 
Holland,  which  had  mobilized  her  army,  had  no  less  than 
500  conscientious  objectors,  who  saw  the  inside  of  prison  bars 
for  their  testimony.  There  is  an  intense  fire  burning  among 
these  Dutch  Friends  which,  I  trust,  will  spread  and  set  the 
whole  of  Holland  in  flames. 

The  first  impression  I  got  when  1  was  across  the  frontier  at 
Bentheim,  in  Germany,  was  the  sight  of  the  empty  buffet  at 
the  railroad  station.  Not  a  scrap  of  food  on  the  shelves  for 
hungry  travelers,  and  we  had  over  an  hour's  delay  here,  too. 
The  examination  of  our  papers  and  baggage  was  a  wearying 
business,  and  we  had  to  get  up  early  for  the  ordeal.  The 
officials  looked  hungry  and  sad,  the  military  bearing  of  the 
past  completely  gone.  As  I  go  further  into  the  country  1 
mark  how  mild-mannered  the  people  are.  Finding  that  1  live 
in  America,  eager  questions  are  put  to  me  about  the  present 
feeling  there  towards  Germany.  The  German  people  appear 
to  cling  nervously  to  the  hope  that  America  will  help  them  out 
of  the  mess  their  former  rulers  have  landed  them  into,  now  that 
Germany  is  a  republic  patterned  on  that  of  the  United  States. 
My  German  books  and  tracts,  printed  in  Philadelphia,  are 
very  welcome,  also  a  new  thing  in  Germany.  The  train  is 
overcrowded,  scores  of  us  have  to  stand.  The  cushions  have 
been  frequently  removed  or  replaced  by  some  poor  "Ersatz." 
In  the  dining  car  instead  of  the  a-la-carte  system,  the  humble 
and  yet  expensive  meal  must  be  shared  by  all  alike.  The 
former  elegance  has  given  place  to  a  touching  simplicity. 
Germany  is  poor,  very  poor,  to-day.  Butter,  cheese,  wheaten 
bread,  sugar,  milk,  meat,  soap,  are  positive  luxuries.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  class  compartments  fand  I  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  get  into  them  in  order  to  learn  the  mind  of  the  people 
at  first  hand),  angry  discussions  are  the  vogue.    The  military 


comes  in  for  no  little  abuse;  the  Junkers,  the  officer  and  ruling 
class  are  hated  with  a  deadly  hatred  by  the  average  working- 
man,  and  the  clergy,  agents  and  buttress  of  throne  and  army 
have  to  share  in  the  reprobation.  I  spoke  to  them  of  our 
Quaker  faith  and  practice;  of  our  free  Gospel  ministry;  of  our 
recognition  of  all  men  as  common  soil  for  the  Seed  of  the  King- 
dom; of  our  opposition  to  war  and  caste.  They  listened  and 
were  astonished.  I  believe  the  hour  has  come  in  Germany 
to  declare  from  the  housetops  what  has  been  whispered  in 
our  ears  in  secret. 

In  Potsdam,  an  hour  from  Berlin,  I  met  my  dear  children. 
Of  their  tender  welcome  1  will  not  speak.  Of  the  goodness  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  to  them  I  can  bear  testimony.  We 
went  the  very  day  of  my  arrival  to  a  Conference  convened 
by  my  dear  friend,  Dr.  Siegmund  Schulze,  who  has  long  stood 
for  peace  and  reconciliation  between  England  and  Germany, 
and  who  gave  up  a  fashionable  congregation  in  Potsdam  to 
live  and  labor  as  a  social  worker  in  the  poorer  districts  of  Berlin. 
He  has  written  a  life  of  Elizabeth  Fry  for  German  readers. 
Some  300  came  together  to  consider  subjects  such  as  these: 
"How  can  the  sick  soul  of  our  people  be  healed?"  "How 
can  we  Christianize  the  socialistic  movements  of  our  day?" 
"How  can  we  bridge  the  gulf  between  city  and  country?" 
"Is  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  possible  on  earth?"  A 
prominent  lady  educationist  made  a  thrilling  appeal  for  a 
new  method  of  religious  approach  to  the  young,  not  the 
method  of  Mount  Sinai,  but  that  of  the  Jesus  of  the  beatitudes. 
She  spoke  eloquently  against  professionalism  in  religion  which 
hides  the  true  Christ  from  the  eyes  of  men.  She  has  asked 
for  an  hour  with  me  as  she  is  anxious  to  learn  what  Friends 
can  offer  her  people  in  this  dark  hour  of  their  history. 

M.  I.  Reich. 


A  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES  CON- 
DUCTED BY  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

For  some  time  the  managers  of  the  educational  institutions 
for  Negroes,  conducted  by  Friends  and  other  interested  per- 
sons, have  wished  for  a  closer  co-operation  than  at  present 
exists.  The  local  problems  of  each  school  are  different,  but 
the  underlying  aims  and  spirit  of  the  work  should  be  the  same. 
The  schools  that  come  to  mind  are  those  conducted  by  the  two 
branches  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
Friends  of  New  York,  and  the  Five  Years'  Meeting.  Among 
these  are  the  following: — the  Laing,  Schofield,  and  Christians- 
burg  Schools,  Southland,  High  Point,  Cheyney  Training  School 
for  Teachers,  the  Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans,  and  in  Phila- 
delphia, Benezet  House  Association,  and  the  Home  for  Desti- 
tute Colored  Children,  and  the  Western  Soup  Society,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  name,  is  responsible  for  important  educational 
work. 

The  desire  for  co-operation  and  closer  understanding  has 
prompted  the  calling  of  a  Conference  in  Philadelphia  on 
Eleventh  Month  4th  and  5th.  This  advance  notice  is  given 
in  the  hope  that  there  may  be  a  large  attendance  on  the  part 
of  the  Philadelphia  Friends  of  the  two  branches.  A  fairly 
wide  invitation  has  been  extended  to  members  of  other  Yearly 
Meetings  to  attend  the  Conference,  and  it  is  expected  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  influential  workers  will  be  present  to  represent 
their  Committees. 

Supper  will  be  served  on  these  two  evenings  at  the  Twelfth 
Street  Meeting  House,  and  the  meetings  held  at  an  early  hour 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  live  in  the  suburbs. 

The  first  evening  meeting,  the  Committee  expects,  will  be 
addressed  by  Isaac  Sharpless  on  the  "Development  of  the 
Work  of  the  Society  of  Friends  Among  Negroes,"  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Jesse  Jones  on  "The  Private  Schools  for  Colored 
People  with  Suggestions  for  Their  Service  and  Improvement." 

On  the  second  evening,  Eleventh  Month  5th,  Dr.  James  H. 
Dillard  will  meet  in  conference  the  Boards  of  Managers  and 
other  particularly  interested  friends,  and  will  speak  on  "How 
to  Adapt  the  School  to  the  Needs  of  the  People,  and  How  the 
Private  Schools  for  Negroes  May  Help  the  Public  Schools." 
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Morning  and  afternoon  sessions  on  the  5th  will  be  held  at 
Cheyney  ,  so  that  the  conference  may  have  the  inspiration  of 
meeting  at  our  chief  centre  of  Negro  Education  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  so  that  the  students  may  also  share  the  advan- 
tages of  the  conference. 

Subjects  that  will  be  presented  are:  "The  Community  and 
the  School,"  "Tying  the  Home  and  the  School  Together," 
"Farming  and  School,"  "A  Message  of  Health  that  a  School 
can  bring  to  its  Scholars  and  to  a  Rural  Community,"  "  Hous- 
ing and  Sanitation,"  and  "A  Modern  School  Curriculum." 

Among  the  speakers  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  Negro 
educators  and  social  workers,  including  Leslie  Pinckney  Hill, 
Abigail  L.  Richardson,  W.  R.  Valentine,  Principal  of  the 
Borden  town  Industrial  School,  and  J.  R.  Paul  Brock,  recently 
appointed  Principal  of  the  Atlantic  City  Public  Schools  for 
Negroes. 

The  speakers  at  the  evening  session  promise  an  unusually 
valuable  presentation  of  their  subjects.  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse 
Jones  has  investigated  all  of  the  Negro  schools  for  the  United 
States  Government,  and  is  the  author  of  the  authoritative 
report  of  them.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  the  work  Friends 
are  doing  for  Negro  education.  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard  is 
Secretary  of  the  Slater  Fund,  and  also  of  the  Jeanes  Founda- 
tion, and  has  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions 
and  needs  particularly  in  the  South. 

It  is  hoped  that  Friends  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  this 
conference  a  great  success,  and  particularly  that  managers  of 
the  various  institutions  will  come  to  the  meetings  and  learn 
from  the  experts  who  will  address  them,  and  to  put  into  prac- 
tice practical  suggestions  that  may  be  made.  This  will  prob- 
ably be  the  first  of  similar  conferences  at  which  common  prob- 
lems may  be  considered,  and  results  worked  out  in  a  spirit  of 
co-operation. 

The  Committee  arranging  the  conference  makes  an  especial 
appeal  to  the  younger  Friends,  whose  activity  in  many  branches 
of  the  Society's  work  is  so  encouraging  for  the  future.  They 
feel  that  work  for  the  Negro,  which  for  generations  has  been 
a  great  object  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  has  lost  its  hold  in 
large  part  on  the  younger  members,  who  are  chiefly  concerned 
for  the  advancement  of  our  Society.  This  conference  should 
make  clear  the  long  history  connected  with  schools  and  other 
institutions  conducted  by  Friends  for  the  Negro,  and  at  the 
same  time  arouse  our  younger  members  to  the  great  present 
need .  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Society  of  Friends  is  in  a  position, 
by  its  experience  and  the  spirit  of  its  work,  to  render  an  in- 
creasingly important  service,  if  we  are  faithful  to  our  trust. 


For  "The  Friend." 

NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

Making  God  a  Convenience, 
h.  v.  nicholson. 


"You  go  now — the  house  of  my  friend?"  A  fat  little 
Japanese  man  with  a  rosy  face  greeted  me  with  this  question 
as  I  came  from  the  Japanese  Language  School  one  hot  day  at 
noon.  He  called  himself  "  Doctor"  and  he  evidently  passed 
for  one  in  the  country  with  his  foreign  suit  and  derby  hat;  but 
I  wouldn't  be  inclined  to  put  any  more  confidence  in  his 
medicine  than  his  English — both  he  had  picked  up  from  books 
at  home.  "I've  got  just  twenty  minutes,"  I  said;  and  he 
pulled  out  a  chainless  gold  watch  carefully  wrapped  in  chamois 
skin.    "All  right.    We  go." 

As  we  walked  down  the  street  the  doctor  tried  to  tell  me 
what  he  wanted  me  to  tell  his  friend.  "  My  friend — he  smoke 
very  much,"  making  suitable  gestures  with  his  hand  and 
puffing  away  most  naturally  in  his  effort  to  keep  up  with  my 
hasty  step!  "He  get  very  thin.  Wife  no  like.  Boy  also 
smoke  many  cigarette — no  study  well — fail  examination."  He 
was  very  much  in  earnest  and  I  simply  grunted  to  show  that 
I  understood.  "Tobacco  very  bad — me  no  smoke."  He 
began  to  rise  in  my  estimation  as  a  doctor!    "  1  tell  my  friend, 


'Stop  smoking,'  but  he  can  not.  You  tell  him — very  bad — 
must  stop — how  stop." 

We  had  turned  down  a  narrow  street  and  were  standing  at 
the  front  door  of  the  house.  A  little  woman  with  a  baby  at 
her  breast  opened  the  door.  We  bowed  and  took  off  our 
shoes.  The  doctor  now  spoke  in  Japanese  and  we  made  better 
progress,  although  1  got  stuck  occasionally.  Upstairs  we  were 
shown  into  a  little  room  and  I  was  introduced  to  the  man  in 
question— a  very  thin  fellow  indeed,  a  notary  public.  After 
we  had  made  the  proper  bows  and  found  out  all  about  each 
other  and  had  a  sip  of  tea  and  some  little  cakes  I  discovered 
that  my  time  was  up.  The  doctor  looked  anxiously  at  his 
watch  and  said,  "Talk  about  tobacco!"  "Yes,  tell  him  to 
stop  smoking"  encouraged  the  wife,  with  a  gesture  towards 
her  husband,  who  had  smoked  three  cigarettes  since  our  ar- 
rival !  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  having  lunch  and  turned  to  the 
subject  proposed! 

Yes,  he  agreed  that  it  was  hard  on  his  body  to  smoke  and 
that  his  son  failed  in  his  examinations  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  was  a  cigarette  fiend  and  that  all  five  of  his  sons  would 
become  smokers  unless  he  quit  himself.  But  how  could  he 
stop?  He  had  tried  several  times,  but  could  never  last  more 
than  two  days  in  his  good  resolutions.  Then  the  wife  sug- 
gested that  he  might  become  a  Christian,  and  as  they  never 
smoke  he  would  thus  get  over  this  health-taking,  expensive 
habit!  (It  is  the  general  idea  in  Japan  that  smoking  is  one 
selfish  habit  that  the  Christian  must  give  up  if  he  is  to  be  a 
real  follower  of  Christ.)  But,  I  laughed  to  myself  and  thought, 
"Trying  to  make  God  a  convenience  to  benefit  their  own 
bodies,  minds  and  pocket-books !"  I  told  them  of  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  put  sin  out  of  the  lives  of  his 
believers,  giving  a  number  of  examples;  but  I  suggested  that 
they  were  going  at  it  the  wrong  end  first!  1  told  them  that 
selfishness  must  go  and  they  must  come  to  Christ  in  their 
poverty,  believing  that  He  could  save  them.  Then  He  would 
show  them  what  must  go.  Not  only  the  smoking  habit,  but 
little  business  deceits,  that  god  shelf  over  there,  and  other 
things  would  have  to  be  cleared  out.  Well  that  seemed  hard 
to  understand  and  they  said  they  would  think  about  it! 

My  lunch  time  was  over  and  I  made  my  farewell  bows  and 
shook  hands  with  the  poor  doctor,  who  had  gotten  into  quite 
a  perspiration!  I  later  sent  them  some  literature  and  intend 
to  call  again.  In  the  mean  time  thev  are  still  thinking  about 
it! 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 

"God  in  His  World." 

charles  francis  saunders. 

There  recently  died  in  New  York  one  of  the  foremost  literary 
men  of  America,  Henry  Mills  Alden,  a  descendant  of  that 
John  Alden,  the  Pilgrim  Father  whom  Longfellow,  rather 
than  the  historians,  has  made  familiar  to  every  school  child. 
Henry  M.  Alden  was  best  known  as  the  editor  for  half  a  cen- 
tury of  Harper's  Magazine,  of  which  periodical  his  monthly 
essays  were  a  special  and  cherished  feature.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  three  books,  none  of  them,  1  think,  widely  known. 
Of  one  of  these  I  should  like  to  say  something,  because  it  seems 
to  me  its  message  has  a  special  value  at  the  present  time,  when 
our  old  earth  is  plunging  about  in  the  dark  like  a  rudderless 
ship. 

This  book,  entitled  "God  in  His  World,  an  Interpretation," 
was  published  without  the  author's  name  in  1890,  and  came 
by  accident — if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  accident — into  my 
hands  about  that  time.  No  romance  or  inspired  poem  has 
ever  enthralled  me  as  did  that  book  then;  in  fact,  in  loftiness 
of  theme,  spirituality  of  treatment  and  sustained  beauty  of 
language,  it  is  a  prose  poem. 

For  twenty-seven  years  after  that,  the  volume  remained  on 
my  library  shelf,  practically  unopened.  Meantime,  I  never 
saw  any  reference  to  it  in  print  except  one  casual  note  in  a 
literary  journal  mentioning  Alden  as  its  author;  nor  did  1  ever 
meet  any  one  who  spoke  of  having  read  it.    Then,  one  day, 
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two  years  ago,  I  sat  down  to  read  it  again.  There  is  a  certain 
zest  of  adventure  in  re-reading  a  book  that  has  interested  us  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before.  Will  the  old  idol  have  survived 
the  rigors  of  time,  or  will  he  be  found  shattered  on  his  pedestal? 
And  what  of  ourselves  in  the  meanwhile?  I  need  not  have 
feared  for  "God  in  His  World."  It  held  me  with  the  same 
fascination  from  cover  to  cover;  and  although  I  had  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  author,  I  felt  impelled  to  write 
him  of  the  way  the  book  had  impressed  me.  1  believe  I  am 
violating  no  confidence  in  quoting  the  following  passages  from 
his  reply: 

"Soon  after  the  publication  of  'God  in  His  World,'  I  re- 
ceived from  the  publishers  some  wonderful  letters  addressed 
to  them  by  deeply  thoughtful  men  and  women,  mostly  men; 
that  I  should  receive  such  a  letter  as  you  have  written  twenty- 
seven  years  later  is  a  more  wonderful  surprise.  I  have  had 
two  other  books  published  since  that  one  appeared;  but  that 
one  I  have  never  regarded  as  of  any  personal  origin  or  author- 
ship. I  do  not  think  any  reader  of  it — that  is,  any  one  taking 
it  to  heart — ever  so  regarded  it.  It  was  very  properly  issued 
anonymously,  and  that  anonymity  should  never  have  been 
disturbed.  In  writing  it,  I  was  conscious  of  no  plan  or  of  any 
attempt  at  expression.  It  took  me  as  a  current  takes  one  its 
own  way.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  the  precipitation  of  a 
long  deepening  storage  of  thought  and  feeling:  but  it  was 
more  than  that — something  beyond  the  individual  me.  Some- 
thing like  the  prompting  of  an  Oversoul  there  must  be  in  all 
creative  work." 

The  book  is  an  interpretation  of  Christianity  as  fundamental- 
ly an  inward  life — "  the  submission  of  our  conscious  activities 
to  the  mastery  of  the  Divine  life  and  its  determination."  From 
the  beginning  this  Divine  life  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
world,  in  nature  and  in  man — ever  striving  with  man  when, 
regardless  of  the  pointings  of  nature  and  bent  on  following  the 
dictates  of  his  self-will,  he  takes  the  way  that  leads  to  spiritual 
death.  "Nature,"  the  author  says,  "is  only  preparatory  to 
Christ's  completeness,  feeding  us  upon  her  locusts  and  wild 
honey  until  He  gives  us  in  His  flesh  and  blood  (His  human 
revelation  of  the  Father)  the  heavenly  bread  and  wine,  and 
we  behold  Him  the  expression  of  the  Divine  life  after  our  own 
type."  "The  indications  given  us  by  nature  are  not  reversed, 
but  continued  in  Him — so  continued  and  completed  that  they 
are  for  the  first  time  clearly  comprehended  because  of  their 
illustration  in  His  life.  This  illustration  of  nature  culminates 
in  His  resurrection;  for  what  are  her  teaching  images  signifying 
the  renewal  of  life  (her  very  name  meaning  '  the  forever  being 
born'),  to  His  rising  again,  which  shows  forth  implicitly  our 
own?  Christ,  then,  as  showing  the  unperverted  expression 
of  the  Divine  life  in  the  human,  must  ever  be  present  to  us  as 
a  Divine  standard  of  truth  in  our  interpretation  of  life." 

In  Christ  we  see  life  stripped  of  the  perversions. that  have 
grown  upon  it  like  barnacles  during  the  ages  of  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  progress  and  civilization — its  "safe"  worldly- 
wisdom,  its  fears  and  suspicions,  its  petty  self-seeking,  its 
craving  to  get  and  to  have,  its  shackles  of  authority,  its  general 
unlovingness.  Christ  shows  us  not  only  the  individual  life 
such  as  man,  "  holding  his  proper  place  in  nature,  would  lead, 
but  also  an  association  growing  out  of  love  and  developing 
the  growth  of  love" — a  human  fellowship  dominated  by  love. 
For  this  mastery  of  the  Divine  life  does  not  mean  quietism, 
a  mystical  contemplation  of  an  idle  God  or  of  a  Divine  essence; 
it  means  the  almighty  power  of  love  expressed  in  service  to 
men  as  brethren — an  identification  of  ourselves  with  all 
humanity.  Such  a  fellowship,  in  the  main,  Christian  society 
would  seem  to  have  been  during  the  first  three  centuries,  un- 
fearful  of  death,  free  from  the  tyranny  of  self-gain:  "their 
life  (renewed  and  kept  soft  and  tender  by  the  Divine  life  to 
which  they  wholly  yielded  their  wills)  overcoming  the  indura- 
tion of  the  world  even  as  in  nature  the  soft  new  growths  pull 
down  and  bring  to  naught  all  that  is  old  and  outworn." 

The  difficulties  of  the  life  that  our  Lord  preached  "do  not 
arise  from  the  impracticability  of  the  Gospel  life,  but  from 
the  hardness  of  the  worldly  system."    And  when  the  two 


come  into  conflict,  what  then?  "The  natural  interpretation 
of  His  teaching  is  obvious — that  we  should  overcome  evil  with 
good,  hatred  with  love.  The  reinforcement  of  this  meaning 
in  bidding  us  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter,  can  mislead 
those  only  who  insist  upon  a  literal  rather  than  the  natural 
interpretation.  All  such  examples — as  to  giving,  lending,  etc. 
— are  illustrations  of  the  operations  of  love,  a  love  for  even  our 
enemies,  and  that  looks  for  no  return,  like  the  love  of  our 
Heavenly  Father."  Moreover,  "how  shall  the  meek  inherit 
the  earth,  save  as  the  world  antagonizing  them  shall  be  brought 
into  the  way  of  life?  To  resist  the  Spirit  with  zeal  is  to  come 
within  its  quickening  influence.  So,  at  least,  it  was  with  Paul 
[whose]  career  was  one  of  the  Divine  surprises." 

One  effect  of  the  war  has  been  to  show  up  the  insincerity 
of  many  of  our  peace-time  pretensions,  and  in  no  branch  more 
than  in  the  professing  Christian  Church.  But  men  in  search 
of  spiritual  bread  are  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  stone;  and 
much  that  the  Church  has  been  offering  them  is  now  seen  to 
be  not  the  Gospel,  but,  as  our  author  puts  it,  "  an  evasion  of 
the  Gospel,  which  is  the  simple  revelation  of  a  Divine  life  to 
be  received  by  us,  to  be  a  Kingdom  within  us — a  Kingdom  to 
be  realized  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  All  who  accept  this 
Divine  life  .  .  .  have  a  new  life  yielding  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit.  Not  only  is  selfishness  obliterated  and,  in  the  light  of 
the  Kingdom,  seen  to  be  contrary  to  nature,  but  the  positive 
principle  of  love  takes  its  place.  These  are  the  children  of 
the  Kingdom  whatever  may  be  their  theology,  or  whether 
they  be  within  or  without  the  ecclesiastical  pale.  Offences 
and  stumbling  blocks  may  be  put  in  their  way  by  human 
sophistication,  but  they  have  the  Gospel  and  cannot  be  con- 
founded." 

Does  not  that  sound  like  William  Penn? 

And  nothing  short  of  the  acceptance  of  this  new,  this  Divine 
life  of  the  Gospel  will  heal  the  sickness  of  the  world.  No 
theologic  simulation  of  it,  no  intellectual  copy,  will  do  the  work 
of  the  reality.  "Outside  of  harmony  with  the  Father's  will, 
all  things  are  in  disorder,  and  no  philosophical  adjustment  can 
bring  them  into  agreement  with  each  other.  .  .  .  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  arrangement,  of  environment.  Society  must 
be  regenerated." 

The  book  seems  to  me  a  useful  foil  to  a  certain  sort  of  modern 
religious  preaching  that  seeks  to  graft  Christianity  on  a  worldly 
system  with  which  there  can  be  no  vital  union. 

Pasadena,  California. 


BURLINGTON  AND  BUCKS  QUARTERLY  MEETING  RE 
VISITED  EIGHTH  MONTH  26.  1919. 

The  quiet  August,  noon  has  come; 

A  slumbrous  silence  fills  the  sky; 
The  fields  are  still,  the  woods  are  dumb, 

In  glassy  sleep  the  waters  lie. 


Beneath  the  open  sky  abroad, 
Among  the  plants  and  breathing  things, 

The  sinless,  peaceful  works  of  God, 
1'Jl  share  the  calm  the  season  brings. 

"The  Bur-Marigold" — Bryant. 

A  clear  blue  sky  arching  a  verdant  world,  deeply  fruited 
orchards,  and  meadows  bespangled  with  those  members  of  the 
floral  kindgom  that  stand  on  the  borderland  between  Summer 
and  Autumn — iron  weed,  trumpet  weed,  rose  mallow,  bur- 
marigold,  and  their  kindred,  formed  the  outward  setting  that 
invited  to  inward  uplift  and  repose.  Like  passing  into  a 
redeeming  atmosphere  of  goodness,  sweetness  and  light,  was 
the  exchange  that  morning  from  office  routine  and  the  din  and 
throng  of  the  great  tireless  city  to  join  with  Friends  of  Burling- 
ton and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  holding  of  its  late 
Summer  session. 

The  swiftly  moving  train  soon  brought  into  view  the  broad 
placid  river,  henceforth  constant  companion  to  the  journey's 
end.    In  fancy  we  rolled  back  the  veil  of  nearly  two-and-a. 
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half  centuries  and  beheld  a  small  vessel  with  all  sail  set,  slowly 
advancing  up  stream,  bearing  that  company  of  adventurous 
Quaker  pioneers  who  were  directly  to  set  foot  upon  a  pleasant 
shore  close  to  the  spot  where  we  meet  to-day,  and  to  found  a 
city  which,  doubtless,  with  some  sense  of  homesickness  for 
their  native  English  town,  they  named  Bridlington,  soon 
euphemised  to  Burlington.  Here  in  a  religious  gathering  a 
few  years  later  they  could  place  on  record  the  minute  which 
breathes  piety  and  the  sense  of  outward  blessing: 

"We  may  in  truth  say  through  the  large  mercy  and  the 
wonderful  goodness  of  God,  we  have  had  very  blessed  and 
heavenly  meetings.  The  presence  of  the  great  God  overshad- 
owing us,  many  living  and  powerful  testimonies  were  deliver- 
ed." 

From  the  streets  of  the  quiet  old  town  there  came  to-day  not 
as  of  yore  the  outpouring  of  a  quiet-faced  and  sober-mannered 
throng,  in  remembrance  that  it  is  Quarterly  Meeting  day. 
John  Woolman  has  told  us  that  in  his  day  there  were  about 
fifty  families  of  Friends  in  Burlington,  when  he  and  two  others 
engaged  in  a  religious  visit  among  them,  and  could  say,  "  We 
had  cause  humbly  to  adore  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  baptised 
us  into  a  feeling  of  the  state  of  the  people,  and  strengthened 
us  to  labor  in  true  Gospel  love  among  them." 

The  company  assembled  to-day  numbers  seventy-five  per- 
sons, or  less;  it  represents  what  is  left  of  the  membership  of 
what  formerly  constituted  three  Quarterly  Meetings — Bucks, 
Burlington  and  Rahway,  and  Shrewsbury;  these  at  one  time 
had  a  total  of  thirty-four  subordinate  meetings.  Records  ap- 
pertaining to  the  year  1767  show  there  were  sixty  ministers 
and  elders  belonging  to  Burlington  Quarter  alone. 

Surely  something  has  happened!  Where  lies  the  fault?  Is 
it  the  inaptitude  of  our  Quaker  faith  to  meet  present  condi- 
tions? or  is  it  our  unwillingness  or  failure  to  abide  by  the 
principles  that  at  one  time  withstood  great  civil  commotions, 
fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  and  brought  to  the  longing 
heart  that  great  spiritual  blessing  which  transformed  lives 
until  it  seemed  that  heaven  itself  had  bent  to  earth  to  restore 
the  souls  of  men. 

These  walls,  once  oft  echoed  to  the  voices  of  widely  known 
worthies  of  the  past,  who  uttered  forth  the  message  of  the 
Most  High.  Here  those  who  had  not  the  gift  of  utterance 
sat  with  them  in  silent  prayer.  Imagination  calls  forth  the 
form  of  the  cultured  and  melodious-voiced  George  Dillwyn, 
also  that  of  the  apostolic-gifted  Stephen  Grellet.  We  passed 
the  house  of  the  latter  this  morning,  and  almost  expected  to 
see  him  descend  the  steps.  As  in  the  days  of  Gideon  of  old 
may  not  God's  work  at  times  be  best' executed  by  the  few  rather 
than  the  many?  One  Grellet  submissive  to  the  Divine  call, 
and  consecrating  life  and  substance  to  the  uplifting  of  human- 
ity, may  outdo  a  multitude  whose  service  to  religion  is  merely 
nominal  and  perfunctory.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  we  find 
him  saying,  "  In  religious  meetings,  as  well  as  out  of  them,  my 
single  concern  was  to  feel  after  the  Holy  Spirit  in  my  own 
heart.  As  my  acquaintance  with  these  increased,  so  did  my 
exercises."  At  the  age  of  seventy-three,  out  of  a  life  so  rich 
in  personal  experience  we  find  him  saying,  "O  that  the  length- 
ening of  my  life  may  also  be  the  enlargement  of  my  heart 
to  serve,  adore,  and  glorify  my  Redeemer."  We  have  here 
no  pious  ejaculation  of  a  mystic  uttered  from  his  cell,  rather 
are  these  the  words  of  one  whose  spiritual  life  found  expression 
in  action.  Verily  a  Quaker  preacher  who  made  "the  world 
his  parish."  In  Grellet's  Memoirs  edited  by  Seebohm,  we 
come  across  this  passage,  "There  was  at  this  time  (at  the  age 
of  seventy-three)  something  peculiarly  bright  and  searching 
in  S.  G.'s  ministry  in  his  own  meeting.  At  one  time  he  arose 
with  the  Saviour's  query  to  his  disciples,  'Where  is  your  faith?' 
and  reminded  his  hearers  that  it  was  not  addressed  to  strangers 
or  aliens,  but  to  those  who  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  the 
disciples  of  our  Lord,  and  who  had  given  evidence  of  their 
faith  in  him,  by  having  left  all  to  follow  him;  but  who,  in  their 
frail  bark,  when  the  wind  and  the  tempest  beat  high,  whilst 
the  dear  Master  was  asleep  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they 
seemed  as  if  they  were  actually  sinking,  gave  vent  to  their 


fearful  anticipations  in  the  cry,  'Master,  we  perish.'  Many 
in  the  present  day,  whether  they  looked  at  themselves,  the 
Church,  or  the  condition  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  were 
ready  to  adopt  the  same  language.  But  discouraging  as  might 
at  times  be  the  view  of  some  whose  life  could  not  be  much 
longer  lengthened  out,  yet  he  believed  the  power  of  the  Most 
High  could  breathe  even  upon  the  dry  bones,  as  Ezekiel  saw 
them  spread  forth  in  the  valley,  etc.  And  happy  would  it 
be  for  those  who,  though  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  should 
hear  this  quickening  word — and  be  saved  through  the  Re- 
deemer's grace,  and  obeying  his  voice,  be  enabled  to  bring 
forth  fruit  to  the  glory  and  honor  of  his  great  name." 

Burlington  is  replete  with  such  memories  of  Friends  of  the 
past,  whose  names,  whether  for  piety,  culture,  or  scholar- 
ship, have  not  been  without  their  far-reaching  impress.  The 
great  high-walled  environed  meeting  house, — all  too  medieval 
in  its  suggestion  of  privacy  and  exclusiveness — the  time-stained 
benches,  and  great  unused  youths'  galleries,  seem  to  invite  the 
visitor  to  meditate  upon  that  past  wherein  he  may  have  com- 
pany with  the  choice  spirits  that  have  here  worshipped.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  spot  more  intimately  and  profoundly  associated 
with  the  early  history  of  Friends  in  America.  It  was  here 
that  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  hold  a  meeting  that  should 
be  general  to  the  continent.  It  was  here  that  the  first  recorded 
epistle  was  indited  by  any  meeting  in  America  to  the  parent 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  and  here  for  a  period  of  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  (1685- 1760)  alternating  with  Philadelphia, 
was  held  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

But  why  linger  on  historic  narrative;  rather,  let  us  catch 
somewhat  of  the  inspiration  that  is  constantly  reflected  from 
these  words  of  old: — 

"Look  not  mournfully  into  the  Past.  It  cometh  not  again. 
Wisely  improve  the  Present;  it  is  thine.  Go  forth  to  meet 
The  shadowy  Future,  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart." 

We  are  here  to-day  "  to  sit  and  sympathize"  with  this  group 
of  worshippers  who  are,  as  to  the  past,  but  a  remnant;  yet 
many  of  whom  are  earnestly  yearning  for  the  best  life  of  the 
church,  and  for  the  out-reaching  of  her  influence.  We  enter 
the  house,  and  in  the  hush  of  its  time-stained  interior  endeavor 
to  draw  nigh  unto  that  Being  with  whom  all  yesterdays  and 
to-days  are  as  one. 

The  four  Gospel  messages  that  arose  out  of  the  period  of 
silent  waiting  brought  to  our  remembrance  the  world  unrest 
and  the  aftermath  of  the  great  scourge  of  war;  not  without 
reminding  us,  however,  of  our  duty  towards  the  great  work 
of  spiritual  and  material  reconstruction,  and  of  alleviating 
distress,  acting  in  willing  obedience  to  the  commandment  of 
our  Lord, — "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  Then, 
lest  we  grow  disheartened  at  the  magnitude  of  our  task,  and 
grow  weary  in  well-doing,  even  to  the  point  of  asking  relief 
from  life's  burdens,  or  of  tempting  to  doubt  the  worth-while 
of  so  great  mental,  moral  and  physical  stress,  there  came  to 
our  remembrance  those  words  of  Jesus  in  that  wondrous  in- 
tercessory prayer  for  his  disciples,  wherein  he  petitioned  that 
they  be  kept  from  the  evil  in  the  world,  rather  than  be  taken 
out  of  it.  Surely  masterful  philosophy,  this;  so  let  it  be  the 
Christian's  challenge  to  endurance. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  conducted  throughout  in 
joint  session.  A  spirit  of  harmony  and  earnest  good-will  pre- 
vailed. This  was  accompanied  with  a  manifest  desire  that 
the  best  welfare  of  the  body  be  sought,  as  instanced  during  the 
consideration  of  the  four  Queries  due  at  the  time,  the  answers 
to  which  were  so  phrased  as  to  well  portray  conditions  as  they 
exist,  without  resort  to  forms  of  expression  whose  very  famili- 
arity may  render  them  inadequate  as  a  vitalizing  influence  in 
the  church. 

Near  the  close  of  the  meeting,  which  lasted  in  all  three-and- 
a-half  hours,  an  earnest  plea  was  made  by  two  ministering 
members  in  reference  to  the  world  peace  treaty,  now  before 
Congress,  that  Friends  should  earnestly  and  prayerfully  seek 
to  be  guided  as  to  voicing  their  attitude  towards  the  same, 
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whether  as  effecting  legislation,  or  as  moulding  public  senti- 
ment in  the  direction  of  achieving  the  highest  good  for  human- 
ity through  strict  adherence  to  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

The  length  of  the  meeting  precluded  the  writer's  joining 
the  visited  in  a  most  inviting  repast  spread  in  the  adjoining 
lunch-room,  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  accompanying  social 
features;  but  as  the  train  bore  him  away  it  was  with  an  en- 
larged sympathy  for  this  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  with  the  re- 
warming  of  cherished  memories  of  several  of  its  members  who 
have  passed  from  this  earthly  scene.    Walter  L.  Moore. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


An  African  Helper. — In  parts  of  Africa  where  there  are 
no  railroads,  and  where  no  white  people  have  ever  been,  there 
are  many,  many  towns  where  no  one  has  ever  heard  of  Jesus. 
The  women  do  the  work  in  the  little  towns  and  the  men  fish 
and  hunt.    There  are  no  stores,  no  schools,  and  no  churches. 

One  day,  a  woman  from  one  of  these  towns  went  to  visit 
in  another  town  where  the  people  were  Christians,  and  there 
she  heard  of  Jesus.  She  believed  what  she  heard,  and  she 
wanted  to  follow  Jesus,  but  she  was  too  old  to  learn  to  read, 
and  no  one  in  her  town  could  read,  so  how  could  she  have  the 
Bible  or  tell  others  about  it? 

This  is  what  she  did.  She  learned  the  Commandments  and 
just  as  many  Bible  verses  as  she  could  and  then  she  went  home 
and  told  them  to  her  husband.  He  believed  as  she  had,  and 
they  invited  others  to  prayer  meeting  in  their  little  house. 
So  many  came  that  they  had  to  build  a  larger  house. 

On  his  travels  in  that  part  of  the  country,  Dr.  Good,  the 
missionary,  kept  hearing  of  "Nantonga's  town,"  and  that  it 
was  a  Christian  town.  It  was  very  strange  to  hear  of  a  town 
named  for  a  woman,  so  one  day  he  went  there  to  find  out  about 
it.  Then  he  heard  the  story  of  Nantonga's  visit  to  the  other 
town,  and  how  she  had  told,  over  and  over,  the  little  that  she 
knew,  until  nearly  every  person  in  her  town  was  believing  in 
Jesus,  and  trying  to  live  as  Christians  should. — Elizabeth 
Donovan.  (Adapted  from  "An  African  Shunammite,"  in 
Woman's  Work?) 

What  Greta  Could  Do. — Greta  was  only  six  years  old 
and  very  small  for  her  age.  When  she  came  into  the  "  Sunday- 
school"  she  wished  very  much  to  "do  something  for  Jesus." 
"Only  I'm  so  little,"  she  sighed,  "and  there  isn't  anything 
I  can  do." 

"Tut!"  said  grandfather,  who  had  overheard.  "Who  opens 
my  paper  and  finds  my  spectacles  and  brings  my  book  from 
the  library  table?" 

"And  who  puts  the  ribbon  in  my  cap  and  gives  puss  his 
saucer  of  milk?"  added  grandmother. 

"Who  is  the  little  girl  that  carries  my  slippers  and  rolls 
my  chair  up  nearer  the  fire?"  asked  father. 

"  I  know  some  one  who  can  do  errands  as  nicely  as  anyone," 
said  mother. 

"  Every  little  task  that  we  do  willingly  makes  the  Lord 
Jesus  glad  in  heaven,"  finished  grandfather,  patting  Greta's 
brown  curls. — Jewels.   

Loving  With  All  His  Strength. — A  little  boy  declared 
that  he  loved  his  mother  ' '  with  all  his  strength."  He  was 
asked  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  "with  all  his  strength." 
He  said,  "Well,  I'll  tell  you.  You  see,  we  live  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  this  tenement,  and  there's  no  elevator,  and  the  coal 
is  kept  down  in  the  basement.  Mother  is  dreadfully  busy  all 
the  time,  and  she  isn't  very  strong,  so  I  see  to  it  that  the  coal 
hod  is  never  empty.  I  lug  the  coal  up  four  flights  of  stairs 
all  by  myself.  And  it's  a  pretty  big  hod;  it  takes  all  my 
strength  to  get  it  up  there.  Now,  isn't  that  loving  my  mother 
with  all  my  strength?" — Jewels. 

"Clean  Inside." — At  a  ragged  school  in  Ireland  a  minister 
asked  the  poor  children,  "What  is  holiness?"  A  poor  little 
boy,  in  dirty,  tattered  rags,  jumped  up  and  said,  "Please,  sir, 
it's  to  be  clean  inside." — Buds  of  Hope. 
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Numbers. 

At  the  end  of  Ninth  Month  376  workers  were  in  the  field  in 
France. 

Purchase  and  Sales. 
The  total  sales  continue  at  the  rate  of  about  40,000  francs 
per  week.  The  Meusienne  Co-operative  Society  has  not 
taken  over  the  shops  at  the  rate  expected  as  it  is  unable  to 
supply  them  with  food.  From  all  accounts  the  food  problem 
is  likely  to  be  serious  all  over  France  this  winter,  but  expe- 
cially  in  the  north. 

Agriculture. 

Threshing  is  still  in  progress  at  three  centres.  Oliver  and 
Stabler  are  engaged  in  buying  fruit  trees  to  replace  those  de- 
stroyed and  their  work  is  proceeding  satisfactorily. 

Building. 

The  building  program  as  now  outlined  will  be  finished  by  the 
middle  of  Eleventh  Month.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
houses  are  expected  from  the  Ministry.  The  biggest  item  now 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  building  department  is  tile. 
When  the  work  is  finished  there  will  be  about  700  houses  in 
the  Marne  and  Meuse  roofed  with  paper  or  prepared  roofing. 
Tile  has  been  promised  if  obtainable.  About  700,000  are  need- 
ed but  not  more  than  400,000  need  to  be  expected.  The  prob- 
lem of  transport  will  be  difficult  to  solve. 

Transport. 

For  the  week  of  Ninth  Month  1 1-20  the  transport  depart- 
ment reports  15  camions,  18  lighter  cars,  and  15  motor  cycles 
in  operation.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  and  fifty- 
two  kilograms  were  carried  a  distance  of  14,983  kilometres. 

Relief. 

The  canteen  at  Rheims  will  close  at  the  end  of  Tenth  Month. 
More  barracks  are  badly  needed  at  Attiguy  and  Grand  Pre 
and  the  Works  and  Building  Departments  have  been  appealed 
to.   

Russian  Workers  Return. 

Anna  J.  Haines,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Emily  C.  Bradbury, 
of  Jarrettown,  Pa.,  and  Nancy  Babb,  of  Lansdowne,  Pa., 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  Tenth  Month  1 5th,  having  started 
their  journey  home  at  Omsk,  Siberia,  in  Sixth  Month.  A  party 
of  six,  including,  besides  the  three  just  mentioned,  Esther 
White  Rigg,  Lydia  Lewis  Rickman  and  Amelia  Fabiszewski, 
left  here  in  1917  and  crossed  Siberia  to  Buzuluk,  in  Russia, 
where  they  joined  the  English  Friends'  mission  of  about  forty 
workers.  Here  they  assisted  the  Mission  in  the  management 
of  three  hospitals  and  several  orphanages.  They  also  had 
charge  of  workshops  where  the  refugees  were  taught  to  make 
clothing  and  become  self-supporting.  The  Friends'  Mission 
here  likewise  managed  trade  schools  where  boys  could  learn 
carpentry,  tailoring,  shoemaking  and  bookbinding.  Relief 
supplies  were  distributed  and  employment  bureaus  conducted. 

In  Tenth  Month,  19 18,  these  three  were  part  of  a  group  of 
workers  who  went  into  Siberia  to  investigate  conditions  among 
the  refugees  there.  The  situation  at  Omsk  was  especially 
bad,  and  they  remained  there  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Red  Cross  until  their  departure  in  Sixth  Month  of 
this  year.  At  Omsk  they  had  charge  of  the  barracks,  which 
were  densely  crowded  with  refugees.  Trades  were  taught, 
schools  conducted,  employment  bureaus  maintained  and  re- 
lief supplies  distributed.  They  report  that  conditions  there  are 
still  extreme  and  that  further  aid  is  badly  needed. 

Need  for  Women's  Work  Increasing. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  of 
Europe  is  without  sufficient  clothing  to  face  the  coming  Winter, 
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the  Committee  for  Women's  Work  is  urging  all  sewing  clubs 
to  put  forth  every  possible  effort  to  meet  the  emergency.  The 
fact  that  the  worst  sufferers  are  those  who  have  lately  been  our 
enemies  offers  to  us  an  unusual  opportunity  to  show  that  our 
Christianity  is  genuine,  and  that  its  point  of  application  is 
governed  not  by  geographical  boundary  lines,  but  by  the 
amount  of  suffering  which  can  be  relieved. 

None  are  suffering  so  much  now  as  the  women  and  children 
of  Central  Europe  and  no  one  has  been  so  blinded  by  hate  as 
to  accuse  them  of  any  responsibility  for  the  war.  We  cannot 
disbelieve  the  horrible  stories  our  own  representatives  in  Berlin 
and  Vienna  are  telling.  If  pallid,  stunted  children,  dressed 
in  potato  sacks,  fighting  for  garbage  and  refuse,  exist  in  the 
same  world  with  us  in  our  comparative  abundance,  it  places 
upon  us  a  fearful  and  unavoidable  responsibility.  What 
does  it  mean  to  be  the  only  relief  agency  operating  in  a  nation 
of  60,000,000,  fighting  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  hunger  and 
cold?  The  priest  and  the  Levite  have  passed  by.  Shall  we 
also? 


REPRESENTATIVE  MEETING. 

At  the  session  of  the  Representative  Meeting  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  this  month  the  Committee  to  put  into  circulation 
the  address  to  colored  people  [printed  some  weeks  ago  in  The 
Friend]  made  a  written  report.  Their  work  is  not  completed, 
but  the  address  has  met  with  an  unusually  hearty  response. 
Some  portions  of  the  interesting  report  may  appear  in  a  future 
number  of  The  Friend. 

The  Meeting  adopted  a  new  form  of  paying  bills  calculated 
to  relieve  the  congestion  of  business. 

The  present  schedule  of  stated  meetings  of  the  Representa- 
tive body  does  not  agree  with  the  clause  in  the  Discipline 
referring  to  this  subject.  A  suggested  revision  will  correct 
this  situation  and  be  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  neces- 
sary variations.  In  this  connection  there  was  some  con- 
sideration as  to  whether  a  summary  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
Representative  Meeting  would  not  be  more  satisfactory  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  than  the  present  custom  of  presenting 
the  minutes  in  full.  It  was  explained  that  in  the  women's 
Yearly  Meeting  the  minutes  are  taken  by  subjects  and  that 
the  original  minutes  did  seem  a  better  way  to  revive  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Representative  Body  than  any  report. 

The  question  of  standing  of  Associate  Members  coming  to 
our  meetings  upon  certificate  was  considered.  This  was  re- 
ferred by  last  Yearly  Meeting.  A  clause  of  discipline  of 
modern  date  puts  the  responsibility  of  judging  whether  to 
receive  certificates  from  Monthly  Meetings  whose  practices  do 
not  accord  with  those  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  upon 
the  Monthly  Meeting  to  which  such  certificates  may  come. 
That  two  kinds  of  membership  are  recognized  in  most  of  these 
meetings  need  not  affect  the  action  of  our  meetings.  The 
fact  of  membership  rather  than  the  kind  is  what  is  transferred. 
The  clerks  were  instructed  to  frame  a  minute  to  carry  this 
decision  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  announcement  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  divorce 
evil  as  proposed  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  by  John  B.  Garrett 
was  made. 

The  Committee  on  the  League  of  Nations  was  released. 
I  hey  had  not  united  on  any  action  or  address  to  Congress, 
although  fully  agreed  that  the  principle  of  a  League  is  essential 
to  future  world  welfare. 

The  Committee  considering  a  revision  of  the  fifth  query  had 
not  progressed  to  the  point  of  reporting  on  their  work. 

Alfred  Garrett  gave  the  meeting  information  of  the  present 
situation  of  the  Ad-lnterim  Committee  on  Organic  Union. 
In  looking  forward  to  the  proposed  Council  only  the  one  point 
of  a  supra-denominational  Council  had  been  adopted  as 
feasible  for  the  present.  The  effort  for  union  is  undoubtedly 
a  useful  one,  but  little  practical  outcome  seems  possible  at 
the  moment. 

John  Way  reported  for  the  Committee  on  Penal  Reform. 
They  have  put  two  valuable  papers  in  circulation  and  have 
kept  Friends  advised  of  possible  avenues  of  service. 


The  efforts  against  the  military  training  bills  have  brought 
850  meetings  under  our  name  into  a  measure  of  co-operation 
against  this  monster  evil. 

The  few  C.  O.'s  still  imprisoned  appear  to  be  political  prison- 
ers who  do  not  disbelieve  in  taking  human  life  upon  occasion, 
but  are  ready  to  fight  war  as  an  institution.  Further  efforts 
on  their  behalf  do  not  seem  called  for  at  this  time. 

The  letter  from  our  workers  in  France  has  been  sent  liberally 
to  the  religious  press  and  has  been  liberally  responded  to. 

The  German  tracts  of  which  report  has  several  times  been 
made  are  now  available  for  use  in  Germany.  Five  thousand 
have  already  been  sent  to  addresses  furnished  by  M.  I.  Reich 
and  others  are  to  go.  "The  Inward  Light"  from  Principles 
of  Quakerism  is  the  last  title  to  be  added  to  the  series. 

Although  sitting  for  two-and-a-half  hours  and  covering  so 
many  subjects  the  meeting  was  maintained  at  a  high  standard 
of  spiritual  efficiency. 

m  J-  H.  B. 

NOTICES. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held  in  regular  course  on 
Third-day,  Eleventh  Month  4th,  at  10.30  a.  m.;  the  meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  at  2.30  p.  m.  the  day  before. 


Jane  Addams  will  speak  at  the  Meeting-house  at  Fourth  and  Arch 
Streets,  on  the  evening  of  Tenth  Month  31st,  at  8  o'clock.  This  will  be 
the  opening  of  a  course  of  lectures  planned  for  Sixth-day  evenings  at 
Friends'  Select  School,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  The  Thomas  Wistar 
Brown  Graduate  School  of  Haverford  College,  The  Social  Order  Com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  the  Friends' 
Select  School. 

The  time  of  holding  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  at  Woodland  has 
been  changed  to  Sixth-day  before  the  third  Seventh-day  in  Eleventh 
Month.  Select  meeting  the  preceding  day.  This  means  that  the  present 
year  the  meeting  will  convene  on  the  fourteenth  of  Eleventh  Month. 


Conference  with  English  Friends  at  Philadelphia,  Eleventh 
Month  6th-8th. — In  preparation  for  the  London  Peace  Conference  of 
Eighth  Month,  1920,  a  preliminary  conference  will  be  held  at  Philadel- 
phia, on  Eleventh  Month  6th-8th,  at  which  Edward  Grubb,  Edith  J. 
Wilson,  James  G.  Douglas  and  Herbert  Corder  will  be  in  attendance. 
These  Friends  come  from  England  as  representatives  of  the  English 
Friends'  Peace  Committee  and  their  movements  in  America  will  be  under 
the  care  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee.  The  unusually 
strong  character  of  this  group  makes  its  visit  a  momentous  event  to 
American  Friends.  The  visitors  are  well  able  to  deliver  a  message  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  this  critical  time. 

It  is  expected  that  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  Eastern  Yearly 
Meetings  to  the  London  Conference  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference.  All  others  interested  are  urged  to  attend.  The 
following  is  the  tentative  program: 

Fifth-day,  Eleventh  Month  6th. — Arch  Street  Meeting  House. — 8  p.  m. — ■ 
Scope  and  Purposes  of  the  London  Conference.  Rufus  M.  Jones,  pre- 
siding, Herbert  Corder,  Edith  J.  Wilson. 

Sixth-day,  Eleventh  Month  7th. — Race  Street  Meeting  House. — Morn- 
ing free  for  conferences  and  small  groups.  3  p.  m. — The  Message  and 
Mission  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  George  A.  Walton,  presiding;  Rufus 
M.  Jones,  introducing  subject;  discussion  opened  by  Edith  Stratton; 
Elbert  Russel,  and  a  returned  worker  from  France.  8  p.  m. — Subject  to 
be  supplied.    William  I.  Hull,  presiding;  James  G.  Douglas. 

Seventh-day,  Eleventh  Month  8th. — Morning  and  afternoon  at  Twelfth 
Street,  evening  at  Arch  Street.— 10  a.  m. — Conference  with  delegations 
and  commissions.  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  presiding.  3  p.  m. — Session 
in  charge  of  the  (Arch  Street)  Social  Order  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting — Quakerism  and  the  Social  Order.  1. — Social  Progress 
and  the  Quaker  Faith — Elbert  Russell.  2.  Some  Recent  Efforts  of 
Friends  Toward  Social  Progress:  London  Yearly  Meeting,  by  Visiting 
English  Friends;  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting — Henry  T.  Brown.  3.  The 
Present  Industrial  Unrest:  From  the  Viewpoint  of  Some  of  the  Workers — 
A.  J.  Muste;  From  the  Viewpoint  of  an  Employer — Morris  E.  Leeds. 
8  p.  m. — Subject  to  be  announced.  Isaac  Sharpless,  presiding;  Edward 
Grubb. 
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The  Priceless  Gift 


Your  Sight 

Protect  it.  Consult  an 
oculist  at  the  first  sign  of 
trouble.  Then  bring  your 
prescription  to  us.  Expert 
opticians  of  35  years'  ex- 
perience. 
Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 

V  r 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-— LOCUST  1782 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  af 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron- 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2034X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.     Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


R.  C  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Tarnall       John  A.  Stratton 

TELEPHONES  ' 
Bill— Strata  17-81    -    -    Keystone— Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 
218  N.  Thirteenth  St.  Philadelphia. 

!  11      — — 1 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


GOOD  PRINTING  and  good 
copy  make  result-getting  booklets 

*Ask  us  to  show  you  how! 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY0  N,  J. 

A  f  amily  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  tit  Year. 

NATHAN  I.  JONES. 


The  Story  of  the  Treaty  Tree 

By  Lydia  C.  Wood 

On  sale  at  302  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  and  144 
E.  20th  St.,  New  York. 

Paper  cover,  15c. 
Friends  will  find  their  request  for  a  new 
attractive  and  true  Juvenile  book  satisfied  in 
this  publication. 


PENNSBURY  SERIES  OF  MODERN  QUAKER  BOOKS 


Edited  by  ISAAC  SHARPLESS 


The  Book  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  authorized  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  books  by  modern  authors  giving  some  account  of 
the  history,  attitude  and  outlook  of  Quakerism  in  its  relations 
to  present  problems.  The  series  as  now  arranged  contains 
the  following  volumes: 

/ — Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania 

By  Isaac  Sharpless 

243  pages— $2.00 

"This  is  an  admirable  book.  Though  cast  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  biographies  it  is  in  reality  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  history  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  authority."- — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 

II — George  Fox — An  Autobiography 

By  Rufus  M.  Jones 

576  pages — $2.00 

A  readable  edition  of  the  old  classic  Journal  of  George  Fox. 
The  introduction  and  notes  of  the  editor  clear  up  much 
obscurity  without  taking  anything  from  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ing of  the  original. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  WILL 


III — Man's  Relation  to  God. 
By  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree 
About  200  pages — f  1.50 
A  series  of  essays  written  with  keen  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual insight  by  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  new  problems 
confronting  English  Quakerism,  applicable  also  to  many 
American  conditions.    Thoughtful  people  will  wish  to  read 
this  whether  they  agree  with  all  the  details  or  not. 

IV — A  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America 
By  Allen  C.  Thomas 
285  pages — 1 1. 50 
A  republication,  with  many  changes  and  additions,  bring- 
ing it  quite  down  to  date,  of  a  standard  book  by  a  trained 
historian.    It  is  the  fairest  and  most  reliable  treatise  on  the 
subject  published,  dealing  impartially  with  the  various  de- 
velopments and  separations  in  America. 

V — A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time 
By  Rufus  M.  Jones 
About  300  pages — 12.00 
Ready  early  in  1920 
An  account  of  the  attitude  of  Friends  in  America  to  war 
service  and  the  work  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee in  Europe  (1917-1919),  giving  lists  of  workers,  places 
and  character  of  work,  etc. 
BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER 
Orders  will  be  taken  for  the  above  series  of  five  volumes  as  a  whole  (though  the  delivery  of  Number  V  will  be  de- 
layed), at  a  cost  of  $7.50,  postpaid.    Checks  should  be  made  payable  and  correspondence  sent  to 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  302  arch  street.  Philadelphia,  pa. 
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Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

FALL  TERM— Opens  Tenth  Month  7,  1919. 
Special  Courses  in  Social  Work  and 
History  of  Missions. 
Regular  Courses  in  Bible  Study,  History  of 
Friends'  and  Religious  Pedagogy. 
Write  for  Catalog. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  2l8t  St„s  PHILA. 

LLINERY.  flaw  amp 


ARTS 


V^Optician^^ 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Atttnlion  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 
Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 

Ball  'Phona  ■•  Spruca  1G4S 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  are  offering — 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD  IRREDEEMABLE 

6  PER  CENT.  BONDS. 
They  are  secured  by  a  perpetual  lien  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Railroad  Company  under  a  mortgage 
dated  1 873.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  bonds 
have  sold  between  1 10  and  150. 
At  the  present  rate  of  118  the  bonds  will  yield 
5-1/10%,  free  of  Pennsylvania  State  Tax. 


WESTTOWN  $250,000  FUND 

Something  more  than  thirty  years  ago  the  Westtown  Committee  raised 
approximately  $330,000  for  a  building  program  that  was  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully. It  was  a  remarkable  achievement — and  if  anything  like  the 
same  spirit  of  interest  and  responsibility  exists  now,  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  the  considerably  smaller  amount  that  we  are  asking 
friends  of  the  School  to  give. 

MANAGING  COMMITTEE: 

*J.  HENRY  BARTLETT  "JAMES  G.  BIDDLE 

*  HENRY  W.  LEEDS  °  THOMAS  K.  BROWN 
♦WALTER  T.  MOORE  ° WALTER  J.  BUZBY 

*  WILLIAM  E.  RHOADS  °  CHARLES  EVANS 
♦ALFRED  G.  SCATTERGOOD  °J.  EDWARD  MOON 
♦WALTER  SMEDLEY  ° SAMUEL  L.  SMEDLEY.  Jr. 
*D.  ROBERT  YARNALL  °  JAMES  G.  VAIL 

♦Appointed  by  Westtown  Committee. 
"Appointed  by  Westtown  Alumni  Association. 

JAMES  G.  BIDDLE.  Chairman.  1211  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

J.  SNOWDON  RHOADS,  Treasurer.  Commercial  Trust  Bldg..  Philadelphia. 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
Installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,  Philadelphia 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

The  Friends'  Religious  and 
Moral  Almanac 

Will  be  on  sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store, 
302  Arch  Street.  Phila..  about  11th  Month 
5th,  at8c.  each,  by  mail  9c;  with  cover, 
10c,  by  mail  1 1c. 

The  Friends'  Card  Calendar 

10c.  by  mail,  15c;  by  the  doz.  75c,  by  the 
hundred,  $5.00. 


A  GENTLE  HEART 

By  Elizabeth  Allen  Saltcrthwait. 

Book  of  Verse.  Illustrated.  Line  Drawings  by  D. 
S.  Allen,  Jr. 

Cloth,  $1  50  Net.  Half  Leather.  $2.00  Net.  Full 
Leather,  $2.75  Net. 

Prices  advanced  after  Tenth  Month  31,  1919. 

E.  A.  SATTERTHWAIT, 

Webster  Groves,  Mo. 


OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 

CONCORD  HOUSE 

CONCORDVILLE,  F»A. 

A  small  guest  house,  thoroughly  heated,  good 
table,  moderate  rates.  For  accommodations  write  to 
Marian  Pusey,  Manager,  Concordville,  Pa. 


TO  ADVERTISERS.— The  Friend  has 
not  increased  its  rates  for  advertise- 
ments. 56  cents  an  inch;  no  insertion 
for  less  than  25  cents. 
Long  term  cards  are  solicited,  and  these 
are  allowed  a  liberal  discount. 
Address,  THE  FRIEND, 

207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worship  ia 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Caatro, 
to  which  all  Frieuda  are  warmly  invited.  Visitors  remem- 
ber the  address. 

WANTED — Mother's  helper  in  Friend's  family  in  Gcr- 
mantown.    Two  children.       Write  "  E," 

Care  The  Fbiend,  207  Walnut  Place,  Phila. 


w 


ANTED — A  nurse  to  assist  with  three  children.  Write 
M.  T.  Lee,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


WELL  educated  young  woman  will  give  few  hours'  ser- 
vice daily  for  comfortable  home  and  small  remunera- 
tion in  a  family  of  culture. 

M.  L.,  The  Fbiend,  207  Walnut  Place,  Phila. 


w 


ANTED — A  mother's  helper  who  would  also  assist 
bb  a  doctor's  office  secretary. 

Address  Box  306,  Haverford,  Pa. 


THE  FRIEND 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  93. 


FIFTH-DAY,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  6,  1919. 


No.  19. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bahtlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe, 
Mary  Ward, 


1 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0.  t 


"  The  meeting  for  worship  should  he  the  power-Wuse  of  our 
religion,  giving  us  the  force  by  which  we  may  speak/our  message 
to  others  in  life  and  in  word." — Report  of  Essex  and  Suffolk 
Quarterly  Meeting,  twenty-fifth  of  Ninth  Month,  1919. 


"AND  I  WILL  GIVE  YOU  REST." 

A  great  crowd  was  gathering,  just  after  work-hours,  at  the 
exit  of  a  small  cross  street,  where  it  opened  into  the  thorough- 
fare that  led  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  There  was  everything 
to  engage  the  attention  of  one  not  accustomed  to  such  a  throng, 
but  presently  above  the  babel  of  voices  and  the  confusion  of 
traffic,  he  distinctly  heard,  as  if  issuing  from  a  nearby  alley, 
the  earnest  appeal  of  a  street  preacher.  The  words  appealed 
to  him  more  than  did  the  unusual  stir  and  noise  about  him; 
by  its  very  contrast  it  seemed  at  first  grotesque  and  then  equal- 
ly serious,  for  what  was  the  itinerant  preaching  about?  He 
had  evidently  taken  as  his  text  that  familiar  exhortation  of 
our  Lord  to  seek  His  Kingdom  and  the  refrain  was  repeated 
and  re-repeated  by  the  earnest  speaker — "  I  will  give  you  rest," 
till  in  the  very  medley  of  the  scene  it  seemed  to  gather  more 
force  than  it  had  ever  carried  home  to  at  least  one  listener. 

There  is  nothing  more  trite  to-day  than  to  descant  on  the 
problems  of  unrest  which  are  so  evident  the  world  over.  Wher- 
ever one  goes,  whatever  he  talks  about  with  a  friend  or  reads 
about  at  his  own  fireside,  the  end  of  it  all  is  apt  to  be  a  discourse 
or  a  soliloquy  on  the  world  condition  of  unrest. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  unrest  as  there  are  words  in  the 
dictionary  available  to  qualify  it,  and  there  are  or  will  be  as 
many  remedies  suggested  to  cure  it.  The  Bible  furnishes  no 
brief  for  the  difficulty,  until  one  saturates  himself  with  the 
spirit  it  inculcates;  no  single  message  as  it  came  from  the  Divine 
Teacher  fits  the  situation,  until  one  has  discovered  that  we 
must  be  dispossessed  of  that  spirit  of  selfishness,  which  more 
than  all  else  combined  has  brought  about  the  sad  condition 
in  which  the  world  is  now  held. 

The  one  supreme  question  just  now  is  what  will  quiet  the 
prevailing  unrest  and  place  the  world  in  such  a  condition  that 
there  will  be  prospects  of  peace,  with  which  will  gather  those 


other  conditions  of  happy  living,  which  have  been  symbolized 
by  justice,  freedom  and  equality.  Experiments  are  being  tried 
on  a  gigantic  scale,  such  as  a  generation  back  would  not  have 
been  dreamed  of.  Russia,  with  an  outcome  that  we  can  not 
guess,  is  trying  to  force  upon  that  great  country  a  system 
diametrically  opposed  to  what  she  has  lived  under  for  centu- 
ries, and  between  these  two  Russian  extremes  lie  all  the  other 
schemes  you  and  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

What  have  Friends  to  offer  to  this  world  problem?  Much 
in  many  ways  and  in  many  places.  There  has  been  going  on 
for  the  past  few  years  a  work  in  France  and  which  is  now  likely 
to  be  soon  shifted  to  Serbia,  Russia,  Germany  and  it  may  be 
yet  to  other  places,  where  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  has  had 
a  practical  demonstration  which  speaks  powerfully  for  this 
rest,  which  the  New  York  street  preacher  was  exhorting  his 
hearers  to  seek  after. 

The  relief  of  suffering  was  all  that  was  claimed  by  Friends 
to  be  the  object  of  their  benefaction.  The  young  life  that  has 
given  willingly  of  its  time  and  strength  has  been  amply  repaid 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  have  been  used  of  their  "  Master" 
in  going  about  doing  good  to  their  fellows;  those  at  home  who 
have  sacrificed  this  and  that  in  order  that  the  work  abroad 
should  not  languish  through  a  shortage  of  funds  and  supplies, 
have  counted  it  but  joy  that  they  could  taste  in  their  small 
measure  of  that  cup  of  self-effacement,  which  was  so  often 
pressed  to  His  lips  and  which  He  so  often  drained  to  its  very 
dregs,  each  time  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was  the  Master's 
Will. 

Whoever  among  us  has  had  a  part  in  this  great  work  (and 
who  has  not?)  may  come  to  know  that  relief  to  distress  in 
the  long  run  is  but  a  little  part  of  the  good  that  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

The  world  needs  to  be  possessed  of  that  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  would  place  thine  and  mine  on  a  common  base;  resting 
on  this  principle  there  could  be  erected  a  temple  which  would 
have  as  its  keystone  the  message  of  the  New  York  preacher, 
and  on  its  smooth  surface  would  be  engraved  the  words,  "  I 
will  give  you  rest." 

Let  us,  however,  not  flatter  ourselves  that  more  than  a  start 
has  been  made.  There  are  willing  young  men  and  women  to 
carry  the  message  and  to  do  the  work — the  task  should  be 
theirs,  for  their  energy  and  strength  match  the  need  far  better 
than  do  ours,  but  for  us  is  the  no  less  important  task  of  co- 
operating by  help  and  sacrifice.  The  more  hidden  our  indi- 
vidual part  in  the  scheme,  provided  we  are  actually  helping, 
the  more  nearly  are  we  approaching  to  the  pattern  made 
evident  long  centuries  ago  when  Christ  gave  the  great  lesson 
on  almsgiving. 

D.  H.  F. 


We  have  suffered  extraordinarily  less  than  others  and  we 
have  gained  infinitely  more.  Therefore  are  our  lives  forfeit 
for  the  future  and  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  share  what  these 
years  have  brought  to  us. — A.  Barratt  Brown. 
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THE  UNVEILING  OF  MY  SIN. 

If  I  had  been  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Calvary,  where 
(being  what  1  am)  should  1  have,  stood?  One's  instinctive 
reply  is,  "With  Jesus  to  the  last!" 

But  is  it  so  certain?  Simon  Peter  thought  the  same;  and 
yet  he  denied  Him.  The  other  disciples  had  at  least  as  good 
reason  as  1  have  for  feeling  sure  of  themselves,  and  yet  they 
all  forsook  Him  and  fled.  Have  I  never  played  the  coward 
and  run  from  duty?  Have  1  never  failed  a  friend  in  his  time 
of  need?  I  scarcely  think  I  can  disown  the  fellowship  of  that 
pitiful  failure.  And  what  if  I  look  round  that  sinister  assembly 
gathered  beneath  the  darkened  sky— Romans  and  Jews, 
priests  and  people?  Shall  I  see  any  reflection  of  my  own 
features  in  any  face  of  all  that  crowd?  What  manner  of  people 
were  these  who  put  the  Lord  to  death?  They  were  not, 
certainly,  the  "criminal  classes."  On  the  contrary,  most  of 
the  respectable  and  even  religious  folk  were  in  that  crime. 
Yes,  and  so  were  the  people  who  wanted  social  reform  and 
political  liberty.  Not  the  leaders  alone  in  Church  and  State, 
but  the  "Great  Democracy"  was  on  the  wrong  side  that 
day.  The  whole  world,  almost,  went  wrong;  should  I  have 
been  so  marked  an  exception?  The  fact  is,  1  have  a  lot  of 
human  nature  in  me,  and  it  was  human  nature  that  did  that 
deed.  Is  the  truth,  then,  that  it  was  not  merely  Sin  in  general, 
but  just  my  sort  of  sin,  that  brought  Jesus  to  the  Cross— my 
own  sins,  made  flagrant  by  circumstances  and  opportunity? 
Likely  enough! 

Am  I  prone  to  take  the  easy  popular  line,  right  or  wrong? 
Then  certainly  I  am  somewhere  in  that  Jewish  crowd  that 
cried  "Hosanna!"  when  Jesus  was  the  hero  of  the  day,  and 
"Crucify  Him!"  when  He  stood  alone.  Have  I  calmly  let 
wrong  take  its  course,  disowning  lightly  a  responsibility  I 
could  not  really  deny?  Then  my  hands  are  in  that  futile 
basin  with  Pilate's.  Has  my  self-willed  passion  for  attaining 
my  ends  made  me  unscrupulous  about  the  means  I  used? 
Then  I  stand  in  with  Caiaphas  and  his  "It  is  expedient  .  .  A" 
Do  I  cherish  a  proud  and  jealous  dignity  that  bitterly  resents 
affront  or  rebuke  (even  what  I  know  to  be  a  just  rebuke)? 
Then  I  am  in  the  plot  with  those  chief  priests  and  scribes. 
Am  I  intolerant  and  censorious  of  the  man  whose  notion  of 
doing  good  crosses  mine?  Then  I  am  of  the  sect  of  the  Phari- 
sees. And  it  may  be  that  my  callousness  towards  the  suffer- 
ing of  others  would  find  its  parallel  (if  all  were  known)  among 
the  soldiers  who  tossed  dice  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  In  short, 
if  "all  those  who  seek  their  own  will  are  of  the  company  of  His 
crucifiers,"  I  can  scarcely  refuse  a  place  among  them. 

It  is  not  simply  that  I  have  reason  to  judge  myself  possibly 
capable  of  treating  Him  so:  inasmuch  as  I  have  done  it  unto 
the  least  of  His  brethren,  I  have  done  it  unto  Him;  and,  all 
things  considered,  my  record — the  record  in  my  own  con- 
science— does  not  encourage  any  great  confidence  upon  that 
principle.  When  I  think  things  through,  I  come  more  and 
more  to  doubt  my  standing  on  that  awful  day,  or  rather  I 
become  all  too  sure: 

My  weak  self-love  and  guilty  pride 

His  Pilate  and  His  Judas  were: 
Jesus  my  Lord  is  crucified. 

When  I  say  the  world's  sin  laid  the  Cross  on  Him,  I  mean 
my  sin.  And  if  the  Crucified  still  lives,  if  His  Cross  is  not  a 
mere  episode,  but  an  index  to  a  holy  love  perpetually  at  issue 
with  sin,  then  my  sins  are  hurting  Him  still,  are  crucifying 
Him  afresh.  I  stand  convicted,  shamed,  and  penitent  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross. — From  Conference  Addresses  at  Swanwick 
{England),  publisehd  under  the  title,  "  The  Gospel  of  the  Cross." 


"Statutes  must  appeal  to  more  than  material  welfare. 
Wages  won't  satisfy,  be  they  never  so  large.  Nor  houses; 
nor  lands;  nor  coupons,  though  they  fall  thick  as  the  leaves  of 
Autumn.  Man  has  a  spiritual  nature.  Touch  it,  and  it 
must  respond  as  the  magnet  responds  to  the  pole.  To  that, 
not  to  selfishness,  let  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  appeal." — 
Governor  Calvin  Coolidge,  of  Massachusetts. 


THE  LOW  COST  OF  CHEERING. 

We  hear  a  good  deal,  and  think  more  than  we  hear,  possibly 
about  the  "  High  Cost  of  Living."  Have  we  ever  experimented 
in  the  low  cost  of  cheering? 

An  Indian  brave  when  he  sang  his  Death  Song,  chanted: 

"I  am  seeking,  seeking, 
All  my  life  1  have  been  seeking, 
Seeking." 

The  Scriptures  state:  "Seek  and  ye  shall  find."  A  modern 
"Seeker"  lived  in  the  suburbs  of  a  great  city.  Every  day  he 
went  by  ferry  and  trolley.  Week-days  to  business;  on  First- 
days  he  attended  Friends'  meeting. 

One  First-day  evening  in  Ninth  Month  he  was  walking  amid 
the  flowers  in  his  garden.  The  tall  double  dahlias,  and  the 
many  colored  asters  seemed  to  welcome  him.  They  nodded 
and  seemed  to  whisper  to  him  as  he  sat  down  amid  them  and 
rested  back  in  a  comfortable  position. 

His  mind  had  been  strangely  exercised,  and  he  had  made 
some  mention  of  it  in  meeting  that  day.  It  was  concerning 
the  Judgment  scene,  and  its  surprises,  Matt,  xxv:  31-46: 
"Lord,  when  saw  we  Thee?"  was  calling  out  from  his  very 
soul.  The  tonic  Autumnal  air  swept  down  the  broad  river, 
nearby,  and  he  fancied  hearing  it  say : "  I  nasmuch,  inasmuch  " — 
"One  of  the  least"— "My  brethren"— "Unto  Me,  unto  Me." 

And  he  thought:  "What  more  can  I  do,  Lord?"  "  It  seems 
that  the  things  they  did  not  try  to  do;  the  unconscious  acts  of 
helpfulness  alone,  counted.  The  righteous  were  as  surprised 
as  the  others.  How  may  I  learn  to  use  my  right  hand,  and 
not  let  the  left  hand  know?" 

Suddenly  the  beautiful  flowers  of  his  garden  appeared  to 
be  standing  in  groups  close  about  him.  A  stately  rose  acted 
as  spokesman.  "Dear  Master:  we  all  love  you.  Your  care 
has  been  so  constant,  we  have  been  so  glad  to  afford  you 
happiness.  There  is  a  chill  in  the  air,  soon  we  must  fade. 
You  have  the  power  to  make  our  last  days,  our  best.  You 
have  selfishly  enjoyed  us.   Why  not  share  us  with '  the  least?' " 

"Take  us  to  the  city,  and  hand  us  out.  One  of  the  glad 
surprises  of  Heaven  will  be  to  learn,  the  cheer  and  comfort 
we  may  carry." 

The  "seeker"  had  found  that  which  he  had  not  sought. 
He  had  been  sleeping. 

The  dream  was  not  forgotten.  Rising  earlier  than  usual 
the  next  morning,  he  picked  a  great  basket  of  the  flowers. 
Upon  reaching  the  city,  he  made  his  way  into  the  congested 
quarter.  The  streets  swarmed  with  children  and  many  in- 
firm elderly  men  and  women  were  about.  Only  one  flower  to 
each  was  the  rule.  Soon  the  big  basket  was  empty.  The 
faces  of  the  disappointed  ones  haunted  him  all  day.  The 
glad  faces  of  the  favored  ones  warmed  his  heart.  He  whispered 
to  himself:  "Forgive  me,  Lord,  for  my  selfishness.  I  did  not 
know  before  the  sweet  joy  of  doing  it  myself." 

He  had  often  sent  boxes  and  baskets  of  flowers  to  "The 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission."  Now  in  mature  years  this  grave 
Friend  was  handing  his  flowers  out  with  his  own  hand,  from  a 
heavy  basket  borne  by  himself.  When  he  reached  his  office, 
he  was  subjected  to  good-natured  jokes.  "  Well,  well,  Friend 
— what  hast  thou  in  thy  great  basket?" 

"Joy,  happiness,  good  cheer  and  peace  from  God." 

"Ah  no,  thou  art  mistaken,  the  basket  is  empty." 

"True,  so  it  is.  The  contents  have  been  transferred  to  my 
heart." 

Many  another  basket  of  flowers  was  brought,  and  its  cheer 
distributed.  Frost  found  a  denuded  garden,  but  to  "the  seek- 
er" it  never  was  so  full  of  bloom  and  gladness.  He  remembered 
how  the  unkempt  little  girls  held  the  dahlias,  as  dolls,  wrapped 
in  bits  of  cloth  or  paper. 

He  recalled  the  old  French  Zouave,  who  saw  the  beloved 
"Tri-color"  in  the  variegated  variety,  the  Swiss  gardener, 
who  took  the  royal  aster  to  his  sick  wife,  the  smutty-faced 
Italian  shoe  black,  when  the  white  aster  brought  tears  at  the 
remembrance  of  a  mother,  and  the  home  across  the  sea. 

Such  were  some  of  the  living  things  which  had  so  strangely 
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come  to  inhabit  the  old  garden.  The  bloomless  stalks  rustled 
approval.  The  sun  appeared  more  bright,  and  the  deep  in- 
expressible joy  and  peace  that  passeth  understanding  shone 
through  the  very  face  of  "the  seeker." 

"Come  thou  blessed,"  was  often  heard,  and  heeded  in  many 
a  new  field  of  joyful  service,  of  sharing,  visiting,  comforting. 

"Inasmuch"  had  been  transformed  from  a  word  printed  in 
black  type;  it  was  now  a  flaming,  golden  inspiration. 

J.  Lindley  Spencer. 

226  E.  Fifty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  Ninth  Month  27, 
1919. 


MILITARY  DRILL  IN  CLEVELAND  SCHOOLS  HELD 
ILLEGAL. 

Opinion  of  Ohio  Attorney  General  Condemns  School- 
board's  Action  in  Introducing  Compulsory  Training. 

An  opinion  which  may  prove  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  fight  to  free  physical  training  in  public  schools  from  the 
drag  of  military  drill,  has  been  handed  down  by  Attorney 
General  John  G.  Price  of  Ohio.  This  judgment,  which  con- 
demns as  illegal  the  introduction  of  compulsory  drill  in  the 
Cleveland  high  schools  without  special  sanction  of  the  State 
Legislature,  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
American  Union  Against  Militarism,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
is  being  widely  circulated  in  that  organization's  campaign 
against  compulsory  military  training  and  service. 

Attorney  General  Price's  opinion,  which  is  addressed  to 
Frank  B.  Pearson,  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Columbus,  O.,  makes  an  exhaustive  examination  into  the 
powers  of  city  school  boards  under  existing  State  laws,  and 
concludes,  in  part,  as  follows: — 

"While  a  board  of  education  has  broad  powers  in  its  man- 
agement of  the  public  schools  under  its  control,  it  cannot  go 
beyond  the  things  contemplated  by  the  Legislature,  and  until 
further  legislation  is  had  on  the  subject,  a  board  of  education 
has  no  authority  to  establish  military  training  in  the  public 
schools  or  compel  its  student  body  to  dress  in  a  certain  manner 
during  school  hours,  with  the  attendant  expense  on  the  parent. 
The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  intended  to  be  free  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word;  they  are  civil  institutions  and  not 
military,  and  will  always  remain  so.  The  State,  while  grant- 
ing wide  powers  to  charter  cities  in  other  matters,  has  ever 
kept  control  of  the  public  school  system,  and  all  boards  of 
education  are  operating  under  the  laws  of  the  State;  and  a 
board  of  education  that  spends  school  funds  for  a  course  in 
military  training  does  so  without  authority  under  existing 
law." 

The  opinion,  with  explanatory  appendices,  is  reprinted  in 
full  in  the  American  Union's  pamphlet,  and  may  be  obtained 
for  five  cents  from  the  Union's  headquarters  in  the  Westory 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  STUDENT  VOLUNTEER  CONVENTION. 

'  In  the  Master's  program  for  establishing  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  there  has  been  no  more  influential  organization 
than  that  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign 
Missions.  The  work  of  this  movement  has  been  to  lay  before 
the  college  students  of  our  country  the  need  and  opportunity 
for  service  in  the  non-Christian  world,  presenting  its  claims 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  the  call  to  men  of  high  calibre  for 
their  life  service.  As  a  result  of  this  work  almost  eight  thous- 
and students  have  during  the  last  twenty-years  gone  to  foreign 
lands  to  invest  their  lives  for  the  Christianization  of  the  peo- 
ple. Perhaps  there  is  no  surer  way  of  accomplishing  the  mes- 
sage of  the  angel — namely,  the  bringing  of  peace  on  earth  to 
men  of  good-will,  than  by  the  so-called  "foreign  mission" 
One  of  the  most  helpful  ways  of  promoting  this  movement 
has  been  the  Student  Volunteer  Convention,  held  every  four 
years,  or  every  student  generation.  The  last  one  was  held 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1914.  The  war  having  interrupted 
the  usual  quadrennial  recurrence  of  this  convention  in  19 18, 


the  next  will  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Twelfth  Month 
31,  1 9 1 9,  to  First  Month  4,  1920.  A  goodly  representation 
of  Philadelphia  Friends  should  be  assured  from  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  surrounding  Philadelphia.  We  urge 
upon  any  young  men  or  women  who  can  in  any  possible  way 
arrange  to  go  to  this  convention,  that  they  plan  their  Christ- 
mas holidays  so  as  to  be  present.  The  probable  expense  in- 
volved from  Philadelphia  will  run  between  $75  and  f  100.  The 
leading  missionary  speakers  of  the  world  will  be  present. 
Sectional  conferences  based  on  the  different  geographical  fields, 
and  according  to  the  various  types  of  missionary  activities 
will  be  held.  A  unique  chance  to  meet  men  and  women  from 
every  section  and  type  of  school  the  world  over  will  be  given. 
No  less  than  five  thousand  foreign  students  and  leaders  are 
expected.  They  will  bring  a  great  fund  of  first-hand,  up-to- 
date  information,  not  only  on  student  life,  but  in  social, 
political,  industrial  and  religious  movements  of  significance. 
Addresses  and  exercises  for  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life 
will  be  given  a  prominent  place,  so  whether  one  goes  in  the 
prospect  of  devoting  his  life  to  foreign  mission  endeavor,  or 
merely  for  information  and  inspiration,  as  one  who  expects 
to  live  his  life  in  this  country,  the  investment  of  time  and 
money  on  this  convention  will  never  be  regretted  by  any  one 
of  us. 

Edward  C.  Wood. 


WHITE  MAN  OF  SOUTH  FRIENDLY  TO  NEGRO. 

[Our  friend,  Eleanor  R.  Elkinton,  has  sent  the  following 
clipping  from  the  Ledger.  We  gladly  reprint  it  as  a  helpful 
contribution  to  one  of  the  most  menacing  problems  of  the 
moment. — Eds.] 

R.  R.  Moton,  Booker  T.  Washington's  successor  as  principal 
of  Tuskegee  Institute,  declared  in  a  statement  recently  re- 
garding the  race  riots  in  several  cities  of  the  North  and  South 
that  it  was  difficult  to  understand  why  there  should  be  such 
apparent  suspicion  and  bitterness  on  the  part  of  both  the 
white  and  Negro  races. 

"  I  have  never  known  the  colored  people  to  have  more  in- 
tense feeling  toward  the  white  people  than  at  the  present," 
Doctor  Moton  said,  "and  I  have  never  known  a  time  when 
there  was  less  reason.  I  never  knew  a  time  when  the  white 
people  of  the  South,  not  only  the  leading  white  people,  but 
the  average  white  man,  was  more  anxious  than  at  present  to 
be  absolutely  fair  and  just  to  the  Negro — to  see  to  it  that  the 
colored  race  in  the  South  had  better  school  facilities,  better 
railroad  accommodations  and  adequate  protection  under  the 
law.    This  is  also  true  of  the  North. 

"There  was  never  a  time  when  the  South  and  the  North, 
too,  saw  more  clearly  the  value  of  the  Negro  as  an  economic 
factor  in  industrial  operations.  I  never  knew  a  time  when 
southern  white  people  felt  more  chagrined  and  humiliated  at 
the  awful  crime  of  lynching  than  they  do  to-day,  and  I  never 
knew  a  time  when  they  were  more  determined  to  put  down 
mob  rule,  whether  aimed  at  black  or  white,  than  now.  Many 
of  the  leading  papers  of  the  South  are  speaking  out  as  never 
before  against  all  forms  of  injustice  and  unfairness  to  the 
colored  race. 

"We,  North  and  South,  should  make  up  our  minds  that 
there  is  room  enough,  there  is  opportunity  enough  for  colored 
and  white  to  work  peacefully  and  harmoniously  here  in  Ameri- 
ca; each  living  his  life  unhampered  by  any  act  or  any  untoward 
attitude  of  the  other,  and  I  hope  that  our  leaders  in  every 
community,  white  and  black,  will  get  together  and  smooth 
out  matters  that  are  misunderstood  so  that  America  can 
teach  the  world  that  black  people  and  white  people  can  live 
peacefully  and  harmoniously  in  our  great  country." 


I  will  strive  to  raise  my  own  body  and  soul  daily  into  all 
the  higher  powers  of  duty  and  happiness,  not  in  rivalship 
or  contention  with  others,  but  for  the  help,  delight  and  honor 
of  others  and  for  the  joy  and  peace  of  my  own  life. — John 
Ruskin. 
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WOMEN'S  PROBLEMS  GROUP,  SOCIAL  ORDER  COM- 
MITTEE,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Women's  Problem's  Group  of  the  Social  Order  Commit- 
tee of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  recently  organized 
and  desires  to  find,  and  employ  practical  solutions  of  women's 
problems — solutions  embodying  the  highest  Christian  ideals. 

There  have  come  to  our  attention  of  late  several  cases  of 
serious  discomfort  and  inconvenience  in  the  homes  of  our 
Friends  that  were  solely  due  to  the  need  of  a  woman's  help; 
and  it  would  seem  a  simple  thing  that  willing  and  kindly 
women,  who  are  not  closely  bound  by  home  duties  or  other 
cares,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  give  the  needed  assist- 
ance. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  homes 
that  do  not  employ  servants,  as  wages  increase,  and  the  num- 
ber of  maids  decreases.  These  homes  are  planned  on  the 
basis  of  everyday  living  and  a  time  of  illness,  or  death,  or  any 
emergency,  seems  to  be  the  right  time  for  help  to  be  obtained 
through  the  Women's  Problems  Group  of  the  Social  Order 
Committee. 

The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  has  encouraged 
us  to  establish  a  central  Household  Emergency  Bureau, 
which  should  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  emergency  needs  and 
for  volunteers.  The  establishment  of  such  a  Bureau  should, 
we  feel,  follow  upon  a  definite  and  felt  need  in  the  local  com- 
munities. 

A  representative  of  the  central  Bureau  will  be  appointed 
in  each  community  of  Friends,  which  is  willing  to  co-operate, 
who  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  central  office  and  to  whom 
offers  of  service  will  be  made,  and  need  of  assistance  reported. 

With  this  local  representative  women  should  register,  who 
are  willing  to  serve  others  in  any  capacity,  specifying  the  time 
each  could  give;  e.  g.,  elderly  women  without  household 
cares  might  spend  two  or  three  afternoons  weekly  sitting  with 
an  invalid,  or  releasing  a  mother  of  young  children.  A  young 
woman  who  is  studying  all  day,  might  spend  the  night  in  a 
home  where  a  supervising  head  is  needed  during  the  parent's 
absence.  Strong  women  of  any  age  might  be  willing  in  case 
of  urgent  need  to  do  volunteer  nursing,  or  any  form  of  house- 
hold work  for  a  week  at  a  time. 

As  many  persons  could  not  serve  without  some  compensa- 
tion and  as  most  of  those  receiving  help  would  prefer  paying 
for  it,  it  is  suggested  that  a  charge  (adjusted  to  the  ability 
of  the  employer)  be  paid  to  the  Bureau,  and  that  carfare  and 
where  needed,  a  moderate  remuneration  be  paid  by  the  Bureau 
to  the  worker. 

Further  details  of  the  plan  and  the  names  of  local  representa- 
tives will  be  given  later.  In  the  meantime  offers  of  assistance 
and  other  communications  may  be  addressed  to  Edith  Strat- 
ton,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street. 


"RECONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  HOME." 

The  Women's  Problems  Group  of  the  Social  Order  Com- 
mittee well  filled  the  supper  room  of  Twelfth  Street  Meeting 
House  on  the  21st  of  last  month  to  see  if  they  could  glean 
some  help  in  their  house-keeping  difficulties  from  Christine 
Frederick,  who  spoke  on  "  Reconstruction  in  the  Home." 

There  are  several  reasons,  she  said,  why  we  must  face  this 
question  now.  The  most  important  is  the  shortage  of  labor, 
a  difficulty  we  share  with  our  husbands.  To  meet  this,  we 
must  simplify;  simplify  our  houses,  having  smaller  rooms  and 
better  planned  arrangement  and  simplify  our  meals,  paying 
more  attention  to  "feeding"  than  "cooking,"  and  thinking 
of  food  values,  occasionally  making  up  one  dish  to  include  what 
is  necessary  instead  of  serving  meat,  vegetables,  gravy,  etc., 
all  in  separate  dishes.  We  have  led  our  men  to  think  that 
animals  are  entirely  made  up  of  chops  and  steaks  and  they 
eat  sixteen  per  cent,  more  protein  food  than  a  well-balanced 
diet  calls  for.  (To  "feed"  our  husbands  what  is  good  for 
them,  not  what  they  like,  is  doubtless  good  advice,  but  what 
result  would  it  have?) 

We  must  simplify  dress,  thinking  not  only  of  the  first  cost 


but  of  the  maintenance,  too,  the  constant  mending  and  laun- 
dering of  dainty  fussy  things.  We  must  simplify  all  our 
standards  of  living,  motor  cars,  decorations,  all  the  things  in 
which  we  try  to  "keep  up,"  an  unfortunate  and  unworthy 
ideal.  Good  Quaker  doctrine  this,  which  some  of  us  have 
forgotten  to  live  up  to. 

Now  with  our  homes  and  habits  simplified,  let  us  face  the 
dread  servant  problem  again.  It  has  been  too  much  a  "mis- 
tress problem,"  an  autocratic  attitude  demanding  that  Mary 
Jane  should  sit  in  the  kitchen  until  9  p.  m.  in  case  the  bell 
should  ring.  Why  not  let  her  have  an  eight-hour  day  and 
depart,  leaving  us  free  from  the  worry  as  to  whether  she  is 
happy  or  lonely,  or  wants  a  book,  or  we  should  teach  her  to 
knit?  Imagine  our  husbands  worrying  thus  about  their 
stenographers!  A  favorite  arrangement  of  the  eight-hour 
day,  where  it  has  been  successfully  tried,  has  been  from  10 
to  2  and  3  to  7.  Mary  Jane  does  not  even  eat  our  food, — 
think  of  the  relief  of  not  catering  to  her  taste!  To  be  sure, 
we  must  get  our  own  breakfast,  but  most  of  us  have  found  out 
how  easy  and  even  pleasant  that  may  be. 

Five  hundred  girls  were  investigated, — their  objection  to 
domestic  service,  almost  unanimously,  was  loss  of  social  status. 
We  must  alter  this.  The  hour  basis  and  vocational  training 
for  the  class  of  girls  that  now  go  into  factories  will  help. 
Domestic  Science  Schools  are  at  fault,  they  teach  girls  to 
teach,  not  to  do  the  work. 

We  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  absolutely  bad  Employ- 
ment Offices.  Cannot  our  Women's  Clubs  start  one,  the 
Secretary  paid  by  the  Club,  to  find  out  and  tell  the  truth 
about  and  to,  the  girls,  encouraging  them  to  fit  themselves 
for  their  work?  Cannot  our  Women's  Clubs  start  a  practical 
laundry  where  an  expensive  electrical  machine  can  be  used 
for  more  than  one  family?  A  great  economic  shift  has  taken 
place  during  the  war.  It  is  now  the  electricians'  and  plumbers' 
wives  who  are  buying  diamonds  and  furs, — they  squander, 
and  the  very  rich  waste,  and  we,  the  intelligent  middle  class, 
must  use  our  intelligence  to  make  our  incomes  cover. 

On  a  recent  trip  through  many  States,  Christine  Frederick 
had  good  opportunity  of  observing  the  homes  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people.  Five-sixths  of  them,  she  asserts,  are  run 
at  40  per  cent,  efficiency.  The  frying  pan,  with  its  greasy 
unhealthy  food,  not  the  eagle,  has  become  the  emblem  of 
the  American  people. 

As  we  chatted  about  the  lecture  over  our  "simple"  box 
luncheons,  we  concluded  that  even  if  our  lecturer  had  not 
given  a  practical  solution  for  all  our  problems,  we  would  keep 
her  suggestions  in  mind. 

E.  R.  P. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Random  Notes. 

Those  who,  rarce  avis,  alas,  in  these  days,  apply  themselves 
to  pure  literature,  will  enjoy  the  extensive  Cambridge  History 
of  American  Literature,  two  volumes  of  which  are  now  out. 
A  third  is  to  follow  in  the  immediate  future.  The  two  volumes 
already  published  for  the  most  part  avoid  superlative  praise 
in  a  way  very  creditable  in  these  days  when  patriotism  runs 
so  high.  The  editors  wisely  concluded  to  treat  of  writers  who 
combined  a  fair  degree  of  literary  merit  with  a  real  importance 
in  casting  light  on  characteristic  periods  or  phases  of  American 
history.  The  chapters  trace  from  the  earliest  beginnings  the 
rise  and  development  of  every  type  of  our  literature.  No 
effort  is  made  to  conceal  the  fact  that  in  the  great  sweep  of 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  America  has  played  a  very  small  part, 
so  far  as  superlative  achievement  is  concerned.  And  to  one 
who  has  spent  many  happy  hours  over  the  corresponding 
fourteen  volumes  of  the  Cambridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture, it  becomes  evident  that  our  modern  American  scholars 
cannot  use  work-a-day  English  prose  so  effectively  as  their 
English  brothers.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  quite  badly  writ- 
ten, notably  the  one  on  Bryant  in  volume  one;  and  though  the 
writer  on  later  American  historians  may  be  a  learned  man, 
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he  has  not  the  art  of  conveying  brief  and  clear  impressions  of 
the  several  men  he  mentions  in  chapter  XVI 1.  The  book  is 
not  intended  for  specialists  and  the  general  reader  will  find  it 
quite  entertaining.  Volume  two  and  presumably  three  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  the  older  generations  who  remember 
the  day  when  the  sun  of  many  of  these  writers  either  was  still 
shining  brightly  or  had  just  set. 

There  are  a  few  entries  of  particular  interest  to  Friends. 
The  first  chapter  on  Travelers  and  Explorers  mentions  Jonathan 
Dickinson's  account  of  his  adventures,  along  with  Robert 
Barrow  and  his  wife,  "as  in  many  respectes  the  best  of  all  the 
captivity  tracts."  A  later  chapter  dwells  at  some  length  on 
the  travels  of  John  and  William  Bartram,  quoting  the  remark 
of  Coleridge:  "The  latest  book  of  travels  I  know,  written  in 
the  spirit  of  the  old  travelers,  is  Bartram's  [Williamj  account 
of  his  tour  in  the  Floridas.  It  is  the  work  of  high  merit  in 
every  way."  Wordsworth  also  enjoyed  Bartram's  Travels. 
The  Prelude,  Ruth  and  The  Excursion  show  obvious  familiarity 
with  his  book.  Under  Philosophers  and  Divines,  John  Wool- 
man  is  treated  with  admirable  sympathy.  "In  Woolman, 
then,  we  have  the  fruits  of  quietism  as  contrasted  with  the 
fruits  of  controversy.  Duties  rather  than  doctrines  are  em- 
phasized. .  .  .  Because  of  his  candor  and  his  fervor  Wool- 
man  might  be  called  a  socialist  unconscious  of  his  socialism. 
.  .  .  In  marked  contrast  to  the  Calvinist  principles  of  the 
depravity  of  the  human  heart,  he  argues  upon  the  possibilities 
of  the  human  mind  toward  good." 

The  chapter  on  Whittier  in  volume  two  contains  a  fine  trib- 
ute to  the  plain  folk  among  whom  the  poet  was  born.  "  Chris- 
tianity has  perhaps  never  assumed  a  purer  or  lovelier  guise 
than  it  took  in  the  lives  of  those  New  England  Quakers  of 
whom  Whittier  was  the  type."  Here  is  a  reversal,  with  a 
vengeance,  from  the  spirit  of  early  Puritanism  which  had 
deemed  his  ancestors  worthy  of  the  whip  and  the  rope.  The 
writer  returns  to  that  old  problem  of  language  with  this,  as  it 
stands,  quite  incomprehensible  remark:  "He  persisted  in  the 
characteristic  and  quaint  (although  ungrammatical)  use  of 
the  second  person  singular  in  address."  "  Thou  "  is  the  second 
person  singular,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  wrong  with 
"Thou  art  mistaken." 


At  the  risk  of  losing  my  radical  friends,  I  venture  to  call 
attention  to  The  Review,  a  weekly  magazine  published  in  New 
York  City.  It  is  a  conservative  paper,  the  editor  being  the 
recent  editor  of  The  Nation.  The  Review  has  evidently  taken 
over  many  of  the  old  staff  of  The  Nation,  as  well  as  many  of 
its  contributors.  I  confess  that  in  these  days  when  The  Nation 
insists  on  digging  out  and  thrusting  into  one's  face  with 
triumphant  glee  an  appalling  array  of  horrible  facts,  and 
The  New  Republic  refuses  to  find  a  set  of  editors  who  can 
write  sprightly  and  vivid  English  to  help  offset  the  weight  of 
its  matter — I  confess,  I  say,  that  I  enjoy  a  journal  which  is 
reliable,  calm,  well-written;  giving  one,  withal,  a  reasonable 
opposition  to  radicalism,  far  beyond  such  opposition  as  that 
of  the  New  York  Times  in  the  power  of  its  English  and  its 
sanity.  But  let  me  confess  also — I  still  find  my  first  love. 
The  Nation,  indispensable. 


Have  you  read  "The  Visiters?"  A  kind  friend  put  it  into  my 
hands  the  other  day,  as  I  have  put  it  into  the  hands  of  others. 
It  purports  to  be  a  story  written  by  a  nine-year  old  girl  about 
high  society  life  in  London.  How  skeptical  we  are  in  these 
days!  J.  M.  Barrie  in  a  preface  states  absolutely  that  the 
book  is  exactly  what  it  claims  to  be  and  the  good  name  of  a 
reputable  publishing  house  backs  him  up.  But  I  have  met 
unbelievers  who  insist  that  it  cannot  be.  It  is  too  good,  they 
say.  Well,  if  you  want  a  good  laugh  and  care  to  get  acquaint- 
ed with  the  pathetic  "  Mr.  Salteena,"  and  to  exercise  your  wits 
over  a  literary  and  psychological  puzzle,  read  The  Visiters. 

I  recently  came  across  a  parody  on  Hiawatha,  published 
in  1856  in  Cincinnati  by  Tickell  and  Grinne,  with  the  title 
Milkanwathe.    Hiawatha  had  no  sooner  been  published  in 


1855  than  violent  literary  war  arose  in  this  country  and  spread 
to  England  over  the  alleged  plagiarism  practiced  by  the  poet 
in  imitating  without  acknowledgment  the  national  Finnish 
epic.  The  charge  was  absurd.  The  poem  pretends  to  be  a 
translation  of  a  Feejee  epic. 
It  begins: 

If  an  individual  person, 
Say  John  Smith  or  John  Smith's  uncle, 
Or  some  other  friend  of  his'n, 
Should  propound  to  me  the  question, 
Whence  derived  you  these  traditions 
Which  you  are  about  to  tell  us, 
With  their  incidents  peculiar; 
These  strange  legends  so  mysterious, 
With  the  smell  of  trees  and  flowers, 
With  the  roaring  of  the  thunder, 
And  the  very  wild  beasts,  also, 
Ever  sounding,  never  ceasing. 


I  would  speak  up,  1  would  tell  him, 
'From  the  regions  far  beyond  here."  etc. 

Carroll  T.  Brown. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Notes  From  Japan. — The  Bible  on  One  Sheet  of  Paper. — 

My  home  is  a  little  Japanese  house  with  its  mat  floors  and 
sliding  paper  doors.  The  head  of  the  house,  Ishizuka  San, 
is  a  very  interesting  man.  He  has  a  little  two-wheeled  cart 
which  he  loads  with  Bibles  and  other  Christian  literature  and 
pulls  around  the  country  to  sell  the  Bibles  to  the  people. 
When  he  is  not  away  from  home  he  sits  upstairs  on  his  mat 
and  writes  Chinese  letters.  He  has  all  sorts  of  brushes  for 
this  writing.  The  biggest  one  is  almost  as  big  as  a  white- 
wash brush,  and  the  smallest  has  but  two  or  three  hairs  in 
it!  All  over  the  house  are  hung  queer  pieces  of  wood  and 
strips  of  paper  with  very  funny  characters  drawn  on  them. 
There  is  one  in  front  of  my  desk  which  is  admired  by  Japanese 
because  they  can  not  read  it!  I  sometimes  ask  visiting 
students  what  it  says.  They  look  at  it,  scratch  their  heads 
and  pull  in  their  breaths:  "So.  What  is  it  perhaps?  I 
don't  know,  but  it  is  very  skilful." 

Well,  several  years  ago  Ishizuka  San  thought  that  it  would 
be  wonderful  if  he  could  write  the  whole  Bible  on  one  sheet 
of  paper.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  learn  how 
to  write  very  small.  So  for  years  he  has  been  writing  parts 
of  the  Bible  on  small  bits  of  paper  or  tiny  fans.  He  gives  these 
to  people  and  they  try  to  puzzle  them  out  with  a  magnifying 
glass.  If  they  cannot  read  it  they  buy  a  Bible  from  him  in 
order  to  look  it  up.  So  gradually  he  became  very  skilful  in 
this  small  writing. 

Then  he  bought  a  large  piece  of  parchment,  six  feet  long 
and  three  feet  wide.  He  found  that  there  were  nearly  a 
million  Chinese  characters  in  the  Japanese  Bible,  if  he  left 
out  the  little  Japanese  connecting  characters.  He  figured  out 
that  he  would  have  to  get  a  thousand  characters  into  a  space 
a  little  bigger  than  an  inch  square!  There  is  a  famous  Chinese 
writing  called  the  "Thousand  Character  Thing"  because  it 
has  just  a  thousand  letters  in  it.  My  friend  thought,  "  I'm 
not  ready  to  write  the  Bible  yet.  I  guess  I'll  write  this  Chinese 
proverb  a  thousand  times  on  this  sheet  of  paper."  You  see 
that  would  make  just  a  million  letters. 

It  was  the  first  of  1914  that  he  started  on  this  great  task. 
He  spent  all  his  spare  time  with  his  fine  brushes  and  magnify- 
ing glass.  His  admiring  Japanese  friends  used  to  take  a 
great  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  writing.  When  I  first 
came  to  Japan  in  191 5  I  thought  it  was  a  very  foolish  thing. 
But  gradually  I  got  interested  too,  and  used  to  ask  how  he 
was  getting  on.  When  the  last  row  of  twenty  blocks  was 
reached  I  was  as  excited  as  any  one!  At  last,  early  in  1919, 
after  five  years,  the  masterpiece  was  finished.  We  had  a 
feast  in  honor  of  it  and  a  large  photograph  was  taken  after 
it  had  been  mounted  and  properly  prepared.    Then  it  was 
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suitably  done  up  in  a  wooden  box  and  Ishizuka  San,  dressed 
in  his  old  frock  coat,  carried  it  up  to  the  Crown  Prince's 
palace  and  presented  it  to  him! 

A  new  piece  of  paper  was  bought  and  the  new  work  begun. 
After  half  a  year  Genesis  is  about  finished.  It  will  take  a 
long  time.  Much  more  than  five  years,  as  this  is  all  different, 
while  the  thousand  characters  were  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  But  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  will  be  when  it  is  fin- 
ished! The  thought  of  the  whole  Japanese  Bible  on  one  sheet 
of  paper  fills  my  friend  with  enthusiasm.  "There'll  be  noth- 
ing else  like  it  in  the  world!  All  of  God's  wonderful  promises 
to  be  taken  in  at  one  glance!" 

1  often  think  what  a  great  waste  of  time  this  is.  But,  as 
I  see  him  bending  over  his  work  and  praying  over  it,  1  some- 
times feel  that  there  is  something  about  it  that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand and  that  God  is  going  to  use  it  all  for  His  glory 
some  time.  At  any  rate  we  can  admire  Ishizuka  San  for  his 
zeal  and  patience,  and  wonder  at  our  God  who  makes  such 
things  possible. — H.  V.  Nicholson. 


A  VISIT  TO  GERMAN  FRIENDS. 


CATHARINE  MORRIS  COX. 


During  the  past  century  it  was  customary  for  Friends  visit- 
ing Germany  from  England  and  from  our  own  country  to 
carry  to  the  little  meetings  near  Minden  in  the  German  prov- 
ince of  Westphalia  a  message  of  encouragement  and  good  cheer. 
The  first  visit  of  this  sort  of  which  we  have  record  is  that  of 
Stephen  Grellet  in  1 814  on  the  occasion  of  his  mission  to  the 
crown  prince.  He  speaks  of  meeting  with  "a  few  valuable 
friends  rightly  concerned  for  the  cause  of  truth  preserved 
amongst  them"  whom  he  hoped  would  "through  faithfulness 
feel  themselves  increasingly  girded  with  strength."  Stephen 
Grellet  had  some  concern  for  the  result  of  his  visit  as  the  usual 
interpreter  was  ill,  "but  a  dear  boy  of  sixteen  stood  by  his 
side  and  interpreted  as  he  went  on  with  all  readiness."  The 
difficulty  in  surmounting  the  language  has  no  doubt  influenced 
the  number  of  visitors  from  larger  bodies  who  have  attended 
the  meetings  from  time  to  time.  The  meetings  themselves 
have  since  the  beginning  been  very  small.  Here,  as  in  France, 
the  military  system  made  it  almost  impossible  to  increase  in, 
numbers,  as  all  the  young  men  Friends  emigrated  to  avoid 
conscription. 

In  1875,  Dr.  Richard  M.  Thomas  spent  three  weeks  in 
Minden  studying  German  and  ministering  to  the  little  gather- 
ing of  Friends.  In  1894,  twenty  years  later,  he  returned 
again.  He  was  not  forgotten,  although  they  felt  that  his  Ger- 
man had  been.  This  visit  was  still  cherished  in  remembrance 
by  the  Friends  remaining  in  1914.  In  1880,  J.  Bevan  Braith- 
waite  with  some  members  of  his  family,  were  in  Minden.  In 
1892,  John  Bellows,  himself  a  German  scholar,  visited  the 
little  community  and  from  him  we  have  a  most  charming  and 
appreciative  picture  of  the  kindly  welcome  and  hospitality 
of  these  inhabitants  of  a  beautiful  land. 

In  London  Yearly  Meeting  I  heard  mention  of  the  German 
Friends,  of  their  sense  of  isolation  and  their  appreciation  of 
sympathy  from  their  brethren  in  other  countries.  It  seemed 
appropriate  that  a  member  of  the  little  meeting  at  College 
Park  should  carry  greetings  and  a  message  of  love  to  that 
struggling  little  band  across  the  ocean. 

On  the  beautiful  late  Spring  day  in  1914  I  set  out  from  Ber- 
lin, traversing  the  stretches  of  level  and  fertile  country  which 
lie  between  that  city  and  Hanover.  As  I  approached  Hanover 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  stepped  back  a  few  decades,  for  one  saw  in 
the  fields  the  bright  garb  of  peasants  in  their  national  1  lanover- 
ian  costume,  and  among  the  crowds  gathered  at  the  smaller 
stations  the  distinctive  head-dress  became  more  and  more 
prominent,  and  when  I  dismounted  from  the  little  toy  train 
at  Obern-Kirchen  in  the  Duchy  of  Gross-Schaumburg-Lippe, 
I  found  myself  among  representatives  of  a  quaint  and  old-time 
civilization.  There  was  a  mingling  of  three  forms  of  the  Ger- 
man costume,  that  of  Hanover,  of  Westphalia  and  of  Gross- 


Schaumburg-Lippe.  The  Duchy  belies  its  name  of  great  by 
being  just  eleven  miles  square.  In  this  agricultural  region 
ancient  customs  and  ancient  hospitality  as  well  as  ancient 
fashions  still  prevailed.  In  other  parts  of  the  realm  the  people 
flock  together  in  the  villages;  here,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
always  been  a  tendency  to  spread  out  over  the  land,  each 
farmer  establishing  himself  in  his  own  domain  over  which, 
great  or  small,  he  is  lord.  Justice  was  and  still  is  dispensed 
on  a  feudal  basis.  The  proprietors  of  the  oldest  farms  are 
the  official  representatives  of  government.  They  received 
their  rights  from  Charlemagne  and  have  handed  them  down 
from  father  to  son  ever  since  the  ninth  century.  In  "der 
Oberhof"  Immermann  tells  of  one  patriarch  of  this  region 
who  preserves  an  ancient  token  which,  he  believed,  was  given 
to  his  ancestor  by  the  great  Charles  himself  in  proof  of  his 
vested  rights.  The  sword  was  unfortunately  of  unmistakable 
sixteenth  century  make.  But  the  system  of  government  has 
its  roots  far  back  in  the  middle  ages.  The  chief  farmers, 
known  as  "mayors  of  the  farm"  call  all  branches  of  their 
families  together  once  a  year.  They  meet  and  remain  until 
all  the  food  is  eaten  and  the  tree  appointed  for  fuel  burnt  to 
ashes.  During  this  time  all  matters  of  strife  or  disagreement 
which  have  come  up  in  the  clan  during  the  year  are  arbitrated 
and  decided  upon.  Matters  concerning  two  families  are  taken 
up  by  joint  representatives.  Only  when  this  method  fails  are 
matters  referred  to  public  justice.  This  last  resort  is  a  de- 
velopment of  recent  years.  For  twelve  years  Louis  Rasche, 
a  Minden  Friend,  served  as  a  "  Peace  Judge."  At  that  time 
there  were  three  of  them  in  Minden.  No  case  can  come  up 
before  the  regular  court  until  it  has  failed  of  settlement  by 
these  informal  judges. 

Ancient  chronicles  tell  of  customs  peculiar  to  this  region 
which  have  survived  in  a  modified  form  to  our  own  day.  Ac- 
cording to  one  time  honored  and  picturesque  usage  a  solemn 
procession  went  through  each  parish  twice  yearly  to  collect 
a  special  bounty  for  the  representatives  of  the  church.  The 
delegation  consisted  of  the  reverend  protestant  priest  himself, 
the  pompous  verger  with  his  bashful  wife  and  still  more  bash- 
ful maid,  and  the  parish  farmer.  These  made  their  way  from 
farm  to  farm  gathering  in  baskets  brought  for  the  purpose  a 
regularly  assessed  toll  of  farm  products.  They  halt  before  the 
farmyard  entrance.  The  verger  stands  hat  in  hand  before 
the  door  and  repeats  a  rhyme: — 

"Here  we  are  before  your  door 
The  verger  and  the  Herr  Pastor 
The  verger 's  wife  and  her  maid  too 
A  gift  we  now  expect  from  you 
From  all  that  on  the  farm  is  found 
Where  chickens,  eggs  and  cheese  abound 
So  tell  us  if  all's  ready  here 
That  at  this  season  should  appear." 

The  members  of  the  party  are  bowed  into  the  house  where  a 
bountiful  repast  awaits  them.  The  pastor  and  the  farmer 
eat  in  one  room,  the  lesser  dignitaries  in  another.  The  meal 
proceeds  in  complete  silence,  after  grace  has  been  pronounced. 
Dinner  over,  the  verger  seats  himself  in  one  of  three  chairs 
standing  in  a  row,  his  wife  on  one  side,  the  maid  on  the  other. 
The  latter  with  their  baskets  before  them.  The  farm  servants 
first  bring  in  the  quota  of  chickens.  These  are  counted  care- 
fully by  the  verger  who  finding  their  number  complete  places 
them  in  the  covered  basket  before  him.  Then  eggs  are 
brought,  and  counted  by  the  verger's  wife,  who  does  not 
scruple  to  shake  each  one  carefully  before  she  places  it  in  her 
basket,  any  doubtful  ones  are  discarded  and  must  be  replaced 
by  fresh.  Round  cheeses  are  brought,  a  fixed  number  found 
by  the  verger  to  be  full  weight  are  placed  in  the  maid's  basket. 
Thus  the  giving  of  gifts  is  ended.  In  single  file  the  guests 
march  solemnly  out.  Before  the  door  they  halt  and  face 
about,  the  verger  again  speaks: — 

"Six  chickens  you  have  counted  straight 
And  the  cheeses  were  full  weight 
Fresh  the  eggs  were  found  to  be 
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The  table  loaded  full  seemly 
May  therefor  God  protect  your  farm 
From  famine's  pangs  and  fire's  alarm 
Blessed  by  Him  in  Heaven  who  lives 
The  man  who  thus  with  bounty  gives." 

The  days  of  free  giving  and  bountiful  hospitality  have  not 
passed  with  these  rites  as  1  found  in  Obernkirchen.  Proceed- 
ing from  the  station  I  walked  down  into  the  charming  valley 
where  a  little  village  was  hidden  away  among  the  brilliant 
fruit  blossoms.  From  an  ancient  one-eyed  inn  keeper  who 
dispensed  refreshing  lemonade,  I  learned  that  the  Lange 
Strasse  was  near  at  hand  and  that  the  length  from  which  it 
derived  its  name  was  only  approximate.  At  the  end  of  the 
street  I  found  No.  50,  the  home  of  Karl  Rosemeyer.  As  no 
one  responded  to  repeated  knocks  at  the  door  I  felt  for  a 
moment  what  a  wild  chase  the  nine  hour  journey  had  been! 
But  1  was  not  to  be  thwarted  in  my  undertaking.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  reconnoiter  the  surroundings.  In  the  rear  of  the 
house  was  an  ancient  smithy.  Two  boys  were  busy  scraping 
up  filings  and  setting  the  shop  in  order  for  the  Sabbath.  A 
stalwart  and  kindly  red  bearded  German  stepped  forward  to 
enquire  my  errand.  With  my  first  words  his  face  lighted  up 
and  he  gave  me  a  hearty  handclasp.  "  Come  into  the  house," 
he  said,  "Mother  will  be  so  delighted.  Since  father's  death 
there  have  been  no  more  visits  from  Friends  and  mother  is 
sadly  alone."  The  welcome  from  Frau  Rosemeyer  was  worth 
a  day's  journey.  She  glowed  with  joy.  We  sat  down,  the 
place  of  honor  and  respect  upon  the  sofa  being  mine  for  the 
first  time  in  my  German  experience.  Frau  Rosemeyer  even 
refused  to  share  the  honor  by  occupying  it  with  me.  Coffee 
was  served,  a  fragrant  cup;  two  plates  of  home-made  bread 
and  butter  were  set  before  us  with  an  array  of  the  far-famed 
Westphalian  sausage,  a  home  product  that  recalled  the  family 
of  little  pigs  scampering  in  the  garden.  We  talked  of  Friends, 
German,  English  and  American;  of  the  meeting  now  held  no 
longer,  but  whose  influence  still  pervaded  and  was  felt  in  the 
community;  of  former  visitors,  Richard  Thomas,  Bevan  Braith- 
waite  and  John  Bellows — who  are  all  lovingly  remembered. 
We  walked  in  the  garden  where  mother  and  son  vied  with  one 
another  in  seeking  out  the  sweetest  and  brightest  blossoms 
for  a  bouquet.  Recalled  by  the  daughter-in-law  into  the 
house  shortly  before  train  time,  I  found  another  repast  of 
freshly  gathered  strawberries  under  a  mountain  of  cream. 
In  parting,  I  expressed  a  wish  that  some  of  the  family  group 
might  one  day  return  my  visit  in  America.  The  old  mother 
clasped  my  hand,  the  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  "  I  long 
to  go  soon  to  another  America,  another  land  of  promise,"  she 
said.  The  younger  Frau  Rosemeyer  accompanied  me  to  the 
station.  She  had  few  words,  but  was  all  eagerness  to  hear  of 
America  and  filled  with  astonishment  that  one  had  come  a 
three  weeks'  journey  by  land  and  sea  to  call  at  Obernkirchen. 
"The  Quakers  are  good  people,"  she  said,  "I  am  glad  my 
husband  is  a  Quaker." 

We  arrived  at  the  station.  The  train  was  about  to  start. 
She  pressed  a  little  package  into  my  hand,  "A  Butterbrot 
(sandwich),  I  thought  you  might  be  hungry  before  supper," 
she  said.    "Come  back  again,"  and  the  train  puffed  away. 

San  Jose,  Cal. 


The  progress  of  other  denominations  toward  a  position 
which  Friends  adopted  many  years  ago,  makes  us  raise  the 
question  whether  our  women  Friends  are  living  up  to  the 
peculiar  privileges  for  service  that  they  enjoy  within  our  re- 
ligious Society.  My  memory  goes  back  to  several  of  our 
women  ministers  of  years  ago  with  their  sweet,  placid  faces 
framed  in  the  plain  bonnets  which  used  to  adorn  the  "high 
seats"  of  our  meeting-houses,  and  to  others  as  well  who  did  not 
wear  the  quaint  Quaker  costume,  but  whose  messages  and 
testimony  were  equally  impressive  and  inspiring.  Who  fol- 
lows in  their  train?  Do  our  young  women  remember  that 
they  are  in  this  glorious  succession? — Arthur  Dorland,  in 
The  Canadian  Friend. 


For  "The  Friend." 

IN  THOSE  DAYS. 

In  those  days,  long  ago,  long  ago, 
The  sun  rose  with  a  golden  glow, 

And  the  world  was  bright 

In  the  morning  light,  and 
To  a  child  of  ten,  night  brought 
Only  sweet  repose, 
O  happy,  happy  days  were  those. 

Those  were  the  days  of  long  ago,  long  ago, 
When  Summers  were  endless 
And  Time  walked  slow. 

How  beautiful  then  the  view  from  the  door 

Of  the  little  brown  house  on  the  river's  shore. 

How  wide  the  water!    How  high  the  hill! 

How  green  the  willows  by  the  old  gray  mill! 

Apart  from  the  house  about  a  stone's  throw 

Stood  the  ancient  barn,  long,  but  low, 

With  its  straw-thatched  roof  and  wonderful  mows, 

And  rows  of  stalls  for  horses  and  cows; 

Then,  just  back  on  a  sunny  slope, 

Was  the  orchard  of  moss-covered  trees, 

Haunt  of  birds  and  honey  bees: 

But  that  was  long  ago,  long  ago, 
When  a  restless  boy  was  as  free  as  the  winds 

That  blow. 
The  soft  Summer  sky,  the  sweet  balmy  air 
Were  more  than  a  foolish  child  could  bear; 
Free  though  he  was,  he  was  not  content : 
His  eyes  on  the  fleeting  clouds  were  bent, 
And  he  longed  to  follow  the  phantoms  dim 
Beyond  the  blue  line  of  the  horizon's  rim. 

So  he  left  the  old  home  and  a  father's  care 
And  wandered  away:  God  knows  where. 
That  was  long  ago;  very,  very  long  ago 
When  the  sun  rose  with  a  golden  glow 
And  days  were  tardy  and  nights  were  slow. 


Once  more  he  stands  on  the  river's  shore 
Seeking  in  vain  his  friends  of  yore; 
The  house,  the  barn,  the  orchard  gray: 
Alas!    Poor  child,  where  are  they? 
Only  the  hills  low  and  mean, 
With  the  river  sliding  on  between! 
Loud  he  calls:  Aye,  loud  and  long; 
No  answer  comes  from  that  silent  throng- 
Only  the  whisper  of  winds  that  moan; 
Only  the  tale  of  a  broken  stone 
Half  hidden  by  encroaching  weeds, 
An  humble  monument  to  noble  deeds. 
Return,  O  man,  to  the  busy  street, 
With  its  clanging  cars  and  myriad  feet; 
Thenceforth  these  fields  another  shall  keep; 
Thistles  thou  hast  grown,  thorns  must  reap. 

— Albert  Moklan. 
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Education  for  Peace. 
"In  Vienna  a  society  for  ' Friedenserziehung'  has  been 
constituted  to  influence  schools,  and  education  in  general  in 
an  international  direction.  It  will  work  to  bring  about  a 
desire  for  peaceful  relations  between  peoples  and  a  condemna- 
tion of  war  and  violence.    It  proposes  to  publish  text  books 
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and  other  educational  literature  as  well  as  circulars  and 
propaganda  material,  to  arrange  lectures,  meetings  and  study 
courses,  to  encourage  exchange  of  letters  among  children  of 
different  countries,  and  so  forth." 


A  League  of  Those  Who  Fought  on  Both  Sides. 

"An  international,  and  more  especially  Franco-German  As- 
sociation of  those  who  fought  in  the  war  has  its  headquarters 
at  Geneva.  Barbusse,  Professor  Nicolai,  Romain  Rolland  and 
Wilhelm  Herzog  are  among  those  who  have  joined  it.  Its 
object  is  to  counteract  the  friction  which  threatens  to  breed 
future  wars,  and  to  prevent  the  coming  generation  of  the  two 
great  peoples,  France  and  Germany,  each  of  which  has  such 
a  great  task  to  fulfill  in  the  world,  from  being  poisoned  by 
the  spirit  of  hatred." 

Boxes  Received  in  Store-room  Week  Ending  Tenth 
Month  25,  1919. 
Eighteen  in  all;  four  from  Mennonites. 

The  Generous  French. 

Have  we  not  heard  too  much  of  the  sordid  rapacity  of  the 
French?  It  is  of  this  quality  that  every  returning  dough- 
boy speaks,  when  his  opinion  is  asked  of  the  Allies,  among 
whom,  during  the  weary  months  following  the  armistice,  he 
unwillingly  sojourned.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  French 
robbed  our  men  as  they  robbed  their  own — as  we  rob  our  own. 

1  have  myself  burned  with  indignation  at  one  or  two  flagrant 
instances  of  French  greed  that  have  come  under  my  own 
observation,  but  it  is  not  of  the  rapacity  of  the  French,  but  of 
their  spontaneous  generosity  that  1  want  to  write. 

In  my  work  with  the  Quakers  among  the  French  civilians 
I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  them  at  close  range. 
More  than  once  I  spent  weeks  in  French  communities  where 
there  were  practically  no  other  strangers,  and  I  found  myself 
very  close  to  the  national  life.  Certain  French  characteristics 
became  known  to  me,  among  them  the  idealism  and  warm 
generosity  which  can  be  reached  almost  unfailingly  by  a  direct 
appeal. 

At  one  of  my  first  posts,  I  went  one  day  to  visit  an  old 
chateau,  Les  Trois  Tours,  which  I  had  been  told  was  very 
picturesque.  To  my  surprise  I  found  a  family  of  refugees, 
living  under  particularly  distressing  conditions. 

The  family  consisted  of  the  drunken  father,  two  worthless 
sons,  and  four  little  girls,  all  huddled  together  in  one  filthy 
room.  The  mother  was  living,  but  was  in  prison  for  theft. 
The  youngest  child  was  a  baby  one  year  old,  and  Lucienne, 
the  oldest  girl  of  fourteen,  took  charge  of  her  and  the  two 
other  little  girls  of  about  eight  and  nine  respectively.  The 
family  lived  more  like  animals  than  any  other  group  of  human 
beings  that  I  had  ever  met  with. 

In  one  large  room  where  they  all  lived  together,  there  were 
two  narrow  cots  without  mattresses,  a  miserable  stove,  one 
broken  chair  and  practically  nothing  else.  1  learned  that 
through  the  whole  bitter  Winter  the  four  little  girls  had  slept 
on  the  floor,  while  the  men  occupied  the  cots. 

When  we  first  arrived  in  the  town,  the  Sous-Prefet  had 
told  us  that  not  all  the  refugees  were  "interresant,"  which 
being  translated,  means  worthy  of  help.  He  illustrated  his 
point  by  telling  of  one  family  who  lived  in  great  poverty  and 
when  the  old  grandfather  died  it  was  necessary  for  the  town 
to  supply  a  coffin.  A  kind  neighbor  provided  a  shroud,  for 
in  France  people  are  not  buried  in  their  own  clothes — it  is 
not  "  convenable."  The  daughter  sold  the  shroud  for  drink 
and  allowed  her  old  father  to  be  buried  stark  naked.  I  learned 
later  that  the  family  of  which  the  Sous-Prefet  spoke  was  the 
very  one  upon  which  I  had  stumbled  accidentally  at  Les 
Trois  Tours. 

W  hat  to  do  for  those  little  girls  presented  itself  to  me  as  a 
very  serious  problem.  Anything  supplied  like  furniture 
would  almost  certainly  be  sold  at  once.  If  the  children  could 
have  been  taken  away  from  the  family  the  difficulty  would 


have  been  greatly  simplified,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of 
actual  cruelty  and  the  children  were  quite  content  with  the 
existing  conditions,  and  by  a  miracle  were  particularly  strong 
and  healthy. 

"At  least,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  can  teach  them  to  sew  and 
supply  them  with  clothing.  Their  father  won't  take  the 
clothing  from  his  children's  backs."  When  I  first  came  on 
them  each  child  had  one  little  garment,  and  I  was  used  to 
seeing  the  little  naked  bodies  through  the  ragged  openings 
behind. 

I  decided  to  begin  by  teaching  Lucienne  to  make  a  dress 
for  the  baby.  There  was  one  serious  difficulty  in  my  way. 
I  could  not  cut  out  the  little  dress.  I  must  find  help  with 
that  problem. 

I  explained  the  situation  to  the  bright-faced  little  woman 
behind  the  counter  in  the  draper's  shop  on  the  main  street, 
where  I  went  to  buy  my  material.  She  volunteered  at  once 
to  cut  out  the  little  dress  for  me.  When  next  day  1  went  for 
the  dress  both  my  friend  of  the  day  before  and  her  young 
assistant  Suzanne,  were  busy  with  pink  flannette  behind  the 
counter.  The  dress  was  handed  to  me  basted  all  together, 
the  problem  of  making  it  up  simplified  to  the  simplest  hemming. 

"How  much  do  I  owe?"  I  asked. 

"Nothing  at  all,"  the  little  woman  answered  brightly,  "I 
am  so  glad  to  help  when  I  can."  She  would  not  allow  me 
to  pay  even  for  the  material  of  which  the  dress  was  made. . 

It  was  my  custom  to  take  some  of  the  refugee  children  for 
a  picnic  every  week.  We  used  to  pack  a  simple  supper,  and 
when  the  hot  afternoon  began  to  wane  I  would  gather  my  little 
flock  and  we  would  go  to  the  meadows,  and  there  would  be 
sports  American,  and  games  and  supper  till  the  evening  shad- 
ows brought  us  to  the  town  again. 

One  day  I  was  walking  towards  the  town  with  my  baskets, 
on  my  way  to  buy  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  afternoon 
party,  when  I  fell  in  with  a  pleasant-looking  French  woman 
bound  in  the  same  direction.  1  learned  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  doctors  mobilizing  at  the  military  hospital, 
and  I  told  her  of  my  work  among  the  refugees  and  my  project 
for  the  afternoon.  In  the  town  our  paths  diverged  and  I  did 
my  shopping  and  started  homeward.  As  I  turned  down  a 
narrow  street  I  heard  hurrying  footsteps  behind  me,  and 
turning  I  saw  my  new  acquaintance,  a  paper  parcel  in  her 
hand,  running  down  the  street  behind  me. 

"These  are  for  your  children,"  she  said  and  laid  a  package 
of  little  cakes  on  top  of  my  bundles.  It  was  really  a  hand- 
some contribution,  for  the  price  of  such  things  was  almost 
prohibitive. 

In  the  same  town  I  stumbled  on  a  family  of  sixteen,  even 
more  wretched  than  that  of  Les  Trois  Tours,  for  the  tiny  cot- 
tage where  they  lived  swarmed  with  diseases  and  defective 
children.    Both  the  parents,  feeble  and  inefficient,  were  living. 

All  the  children  except  Victoire,  a  baby  girl  of  about  two 
years  old,  who  looked  rosy  and  well,  seemed  to  be  in  dreadful 
physical  condition.  One  boy  Cyril,  of  about  eight  years. old, 
was  more  like  an  animal  than  any  human  being  that  I  ever 
saw.  He  never  seemed  to  stand  upright,  but  crouched  always 
on  the  floor,  his  face  buried  in  the  filthy  bed.  I  went  often 
to  see  them  and  made  a  special  effort  to  tame  the  child.  Grad- 
ually 1  learned  that  his  condition  was  due  to  some  grave  disease 
of  the  eyes,  and  that  the  poor  child  could  not  face  the  light. 
Another  boy  was  in  almost  the  same  condition. 

After  much  effort  I  got  them  to  the  local  hospital,  where  the 
doctor  examined  their  eyes,  but  told  me  that  he  could  not 
treat  them.  They  must  be  taken  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Troyes, 
a  large  town  not  far  away,  and  there  examined  by  a  famous 
specialist. 

It  took  a  long  time  before  I  could  get  the  papers  necessary 
for  even  that  short  journey.  We  were  close  to  the  fighting- 
lines  and  all  travel  was  discouraged  by  the  military  authorities. 
The  trains  as  much  as  possible  must  be  reserved  exclusively 
for  the  army.  However,  the  difficulties  were  finally  overcome, 
and  one  bright  morning,  shortly  after  dawn,  I  found  myself 
crossing  the  ancient  stone  bridge  over  the  river  along  the 
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shaded  road  to  where  the  children  lived  in  their  miserable  two- 
roomed  cottage,  for  the  train  to  Troyes  left  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  pitiable  than  my  two  little 
charges  as  we  started  on  our  journey.  Cyril's  eyes  were 
closely  bandaged,  and  Paul  with  one  eye  free,  led  him  from 
one  side,  I  from  the  other.  Both  were  miserably  dressed  and 
Cyril  wore  a  dreadful  pair  of  heavy  leather  "galoshes"  with 
wooden  soles  that  clattered  on  the  stone  pavements  till  the 
streets  echoed.  Both  wore  soiled  and  tattered  caps,  and 
both  were  terrified. 

Everywhere  we  went  people  questioned  us,  and  everyone 
was  kind.  As  we  passed  along  one  of  the  busy  streets  in  the 
business  section  of  Troyes,  I  stopped  and  asked  the  way  of 
a  round  and  rosy  woman,  who  stood  on  a  door-step  before  a 
shop.  She  directed  me  kindly  and  then  asked  what  was 
wrong  with  the  children.  As  1  explained  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  "When  you  return,"  she  said,  "stop  here  a  moment. 
I  shall  have  something  for  you." 

When,  later  in  the  day,  we  stopped  as  she  asked  us  to  do, 
I  found  that  she  was  the  proprietress  of  the  shop.  In  our 
absence  she  had  made  ready  two  big  bundles,  and  these  she 
presented  to  the  delighted  boys.  In  each  were  under-clothes, 
shirts  and  trousers,  and  a  tiny  cake  of  chocolate.  No,  the 
French  are  not  all  mean. 

Such  instances  as  those  that  I  have  recorded  have  come 
countless  times  under  my  personal  observation. 

Mary  Kelsey. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

A  Letter  From  Serbia. 

Nish,  Serbia,  Ninth  Month  22,  1919. 

Our  progress  since  landing  at  Patras  has  been  very  slow 
and  difficult.  We,  however,  proceeded  by  water  to  Athens 
and  thence  by  water  to  Salonica,  arriving  Eighth  Month  25th. 
Had  considerable  trouble  getting  our  personal  supplies  through 
the  custom  house  and  started  for  Nish  Eighth  Month  29th 
(A.  E.  W.  and  myself),  where  we  arrived  Eighth  Month  30th 
late  at  night,  having  stopped  over  one  night  at  Scoplia.  Our 
traveling  companion  from  Salonica  to  Nish  was  Col.  Keppel. 
Rawson  and  Furnas  followed  us  with  the  personal  supplies, 
reaching  Nish  Ninth  Month  1st,  Pearson  and  Thomasson 
remaining  in  Salonica  to  look  after  the  shipment  of  supplies 
which  we  were  looking  for  by  Standard  Oil  ship. 

As  we  were  later  arriving  at  Salonica  than  planned  the 
representative  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  gone, 
but  had  left  instructions  with  the  Serbian  Consul  at  Salonica 
for  our  movements. 

A.  E.  W.  and  I  went  out  into  the  district  promptly  and 
found  they  were  in  a  very  deplorable  condition,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  housing.  The  houses  such  as  they  were 
normally  had  been  largely  destroyed  by  the  invaders  and  the 
men  either  killed  or  still  in  the  army,  and  a  large  percentage 
of  the  population  in  that  particular  district  are  living  in  a 
shelter  made  of  poles  and  covered  with  a  straw  thatch,  the 
humans  and  livestock  in  many  cases  in  the  same  enclosure. 
The  result  is  that  our  four  boys  are  now  out  in  the  district 
some  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  southwest  of  Nish  helping 
to  organize  and  get  some  houses  built  before  cold  weather  sets 
in.  They  are  working  in  two  districts,  having  Bulgar  prisoners 
as  laborers.  The  hope  is  that  200  houses  shall  be  built,  but 
if  half  that  number  are  completed  they  shall  do  well.  Ninth 
Month  8th,  A.  E.  W.  and  1  started  for  Belgrade  and  have  just 
returned,  reaching  here  Ninth  Month  21st.  While  in  Bel- 
grade have  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  officials 
and  relief  workers  in  Serbia,  where  they  all  have  some  head- 
quarters. In  a  general  way  there  is  a  very  great  inclination 
to  work  in  harmony  and  co-operate  in  many  ways. 

From  Belgrade  we  made  several  trips  into  the  country,  and 
on  the  whole  we  feel  at  present  the  most  urgent  need  is  among 
the  children,  of  whom  they  are  said  to  be  500,000  in  need,  who 
have  no  fathers  and  70,000  who  are  orphans.  We  have  been 
unable  to  make  any  very  definite  plans  in  the  absence  of  any 
word  from  home  as  to  the  balance  of  the  unit  and  the  supplies. 


We  shall  write  you  soon  again  upon  receiving  the  letters, 
which  we  hope  will  be  here  in  a  few  days. 

Generally  speaking,  the  crops  have  been  good  throughout 
Serbia  and  the  food  situation  is  very  largely  relieved. 

J.  L.  Lippincott. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

From  Potsdam,  under  date  of  Ninth  Month  24,  1919,  a  letter  from 
M.  I.  Reich  to  William  B.  Harvey  gives  the  following  details: 

"I  have  given  two  addresses  on  'spiritual  religion'  to  some  two  hundred 
people  belonging  to  an  independent  congregation,  the  leader  of  which  I 
was  friendly  with  some  twenty  years  ago  when  he  lived  in  the  Rhineland. 
He  gave  me  a  truly  loving  welcome  and  told  me  his  son  would  have 
perished  in  England  'if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Quakers.'  He  asked  me 
many  questions  about  our  principles  and  practices  and  finally  he  invited 
me  to  hold  an  eight  days'  conference  in  Berlin  in  his  commodious  meeting- 
house in  order  to  reach  as  large  a  circle  as  possible.  I  have  not  yet  come 
to  any  conclusion  in  this  matter.    .    .  . 

"I  am  glad  to  have  the  company  of  John  Stephens  of  England,  who  is 
at  present  in  Berlin,  who  has  a  sense  of  the  spiritual  need  of  Germany  at 
this  time  and  who  also  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  language  which  is 
of  great  importance. 

"On  leaving  England  a  letter  from  an  earnest  seeker  living  near  Berlin 
was  put  into  my  hand  containing  this  sentence:  'When  are  you  Quakers 
going  to  invade  Germany?'  As  soon  as  you  do  1  will  seek  for  member- 
ship.' This  morning  I  received  this  letter  from  him  in  English:  'Dear 
Friend  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  I  was  extremely  glad  to  receive  your  kind 
letter  and  to  learn  of  your  mission  to  this  country.  Truly  our  gracious 
Lord  has  sent  you  and  will  bless  your  efforts.'  Then  after  appointing 
time  and  place  of  meeting  he  adds,  '  I  am  looking  forward  to  our  meeting 
together  with  great  joy.'    .    .  . 

"Am  daily  looking  for  a  consignment  of  literature,  as  I  am  nearly 
out  of  stock  now. 

M.  I.  Reich." 


Last  week — on  Ninth  Month  19,  1919 — our  friend  George  Cadbury 
attained  his  eightieth  birthday.  He  is  the  head  of  the  world-famous 
cocoa  firm  of  Cadbury  Brothers,  Limited,  at  Bournville,  founded  by  his 
brother  Richard  and  himself  some  sixty  years  ago.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  model  village  of  Bournville,  which  was  subsequently  made  over  to 
a  Village  Trust,  and  in  which  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  recently 
manifested  so  much  interest,  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Birming- 
ham. His  work  as  am  Adult  School  teacher  extended  over  forty-five 
years,  and  his  keen  interest  in  the  group  of  meetings  established  in  recent 
years  around  Birmingham  is  well  known  to  Friends.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  one  of  the  principal  trustees  of  The  Friend. — The  Friend 
(London). 


George  Fox  and  Slave-holding. — IThe  following  letter  in  The  Friend 
(London)  will  surely  interest  some  of  our  readers. — Eds.] — Dear  Friend, — 
As  showing  the  degree  of  enlightenment  of  George  Fox  on  this  question, 
in  the  article  in  The  Friend,  p.  583,  on  "The  Social  Order,"  the  statement 
is  made  that  he  advocated  "freedom  in  their  old  age"  for  slaves.  I  would 
submit  that  the  words  which  I  have  italized  are  scarcely  warranted  by 
the  terms  of  his  advice  to  their  owners,  which  included  "as  well  them 
that  were  bought  with  their  money,  as  them  that  were  born  in  their 
families,"  and  required  that  "after  certain  years  of  servitude,  they  would 
make  them  free." 

This  was  written  in  1671,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  1688,  thirty-two 
years  before  the  birth  of  John  Woolman,  as  recorded  by  John  G.  Whittier, 
in  his  memoir  of  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  a  German  who  emigrated  to 
America  in  1683,  this  Friend  "drew  up  a  memorial  against  slave-holding, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  German  town  Friends  and  sent  up  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  thence  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Philadelphia. 
It  is  noteworthy  as  the  first  protest  made  by  a  religious  body  against 
Negro  Slavery.  The  original  document  was  discovered  in  1844  by  the 
Philadelphia  antiquarian,  Nathan  Kite,  and  published  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Friend"  (Vol.  18,  No.  16).  It  is  a  bold  and  direct  appeal  to  the 
best  instincts  of  the  heart.  "Have  not  these  Negroes,"  he  asks,  "as 
much  right  to  fight  for  their  freedom  as  you  have  to  keep  them  slaves?" 

J.  H.  Payne. 

Newhill,  West  Melton,  Ninth  Month  21,  1919. 
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A  large  audience,  probably  one  thousand  persons,  listened  with  rapt 
attention  to  Jane  Addams  on  the  evening  of  Tenth  Month  31st  at  the 
Arch  Street  Meeting-house.  The  occasion  was  the  opening  lecture  of  the 
course  to  be  given  this  winter  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Thomas 
Wistar  Brown  Graduate  School  of  Haverford  College,  The  Social  Order 
Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  the  Friends' 
Select  School.  The  general  subject  for  the  winter  is  to  be  "A  New  Spirit 
in  Human  Relationships." 

The  lecturer  introduced  the  subject  by  referring  to  the  conditions  in 
social  relationship  thirty-five  years  ago  as  a  background  against  which  the 
changes  of  the  present  show  clearly.  Then  the  phrases  of  Mazzini  and  his 
school  of  reformers  were  used  to  fire  the  imagination  and  to  lead  on  to  the 
declaration  of  the  great  principles  of  human  freedom.  Now  the  most 
elemental  facts  of  life  as  they  press  for  solution,  lead  men  to  recognize 
great  principles  of  reconciling  and  unifying  import. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  clearer  illustration  of  this  than  the  experience  of 
England  in  the  war.  It  is  said  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  best  rationed 
country  in  Europe.  This  meant  that  the  rich  gave  up  luxuries  and  had 
very  much  less  food  than  previously.  It  meant  also  that  the  poor,  in  many 
cases,  had  much  better  food,  and  more  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to. 
Similarly  in  housing,  the  Government  found  that  poor  conditions  in  this 
matter  meant  inefficiency  in  production.  War-time  authority  was  used 
to  build  larger  and  much  better  houses.  Thus  were  the  very  poor  brought 
forward  in  a  matter  essential  to  health  and  happiness. 

With  the  war  over  there  is  no  tendency  in  either  of  these  matters  to 
return  to  old  standards.  Society  at  large  has  come  to  recognize  these  and 
other  primal  necessities  as  containing  the  principles  of  the  new  relation- 
ships. This  has  produced  unrest,  but  it  is  by  no  means  hopeless  nor  de- 
structive unrest. 

The  line  of  thought  and  argument  was  developed  with  the  speaker's 
matchless  power  of  leading  an  audience  to  fundamental  facts.  The  con- 
clusion in  the  domain  of  social  phil  osophy  might  best  be  phrased  in  the 
Scripture  idea,  if  you  will  do  the  works  you  shall  know  the  doctrine. 


The  Overseers'  Conference. — One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  over- 
seers assembled  in  conference  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  first.  It  was  suggested  in  last  Yearly  Meeting  that  the  rela- 
tionships of  meetings  and  of  members  to  our  Peace  testimony  might  prop- 
erly be  considered  in  this  way.  The  outcome  seemed  to  justify  this  ex- 
pectation. Even  though  nothing  very  momentous  was  done  a  sense  of 
fellowship  before  common  difficulties  was  experienced,  and  the  gathering 
spirit  of  love  even  in  applying  law  was  feelingly  disclosed. 

Two  points  were  put  before  the  Conference  very  clearly.  First,  that  the 
Christian  testimony  for  Peace  demands  re-statement  in  the  face  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  objections  that  the  war  has  brought  to  the  front.  The  very 
fact  that  so  great  a  variety  of  complicity,  apart  from  wearing  the  military 
uniform,  has  been  possible,  shows  this.  The  questions  involved  are  diffi- 
cult. They  must  be  fairly  and  adequately  met.  Second,  our  young  peo- 
ple can  only  be  trained  to  the  Christian  position  by  a  line  of  positive  ac- 
tion. Mere  abstractions  will  not  hold  them.  We  learn  peace  "by  doing" 
quite  as  much  as  we  learn  other  subjects  by  doing.  These  two  views 
of  the  educational  side  of  the  subject  were  felt  to  be  in  the  province 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Peace  Committee  and  were  referred  to  it.  Liberal 
acknowledgement  of  the  varied  services  of  this  committee  was  expressed. 

Eleven  Friends  were  appointed  to  revise  a  paper  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted and  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  overseers  and  of  meetings. 

The  weight  and  active  concern  of  this  group  of  Friends,  so  rarely  called 
together,  was  very  impressive,  as  one  of  the  principal  assets  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  The  question  was  raised  whether  more  frequent  meetings 
might  not  be  to  profit. 


Westtown  Items. — The  Collecting  Committee  for  the  Westtown 
Fund  held  their  initial  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  ult.  Under 
the  efficient  direction  of  the  Chairman,  J.  G.  Biddle  and  his  associates,  a 
complete  plan  had  been  mapped  out,  and  the  collectors  were  assembled 
to  learn  what  their  parts  are  to  be. 

It  is  proposed  so  far  as  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  is  concerned,  that 
members  of  each  Monthly  Meeting  (about  forty  in  all)  shall  be  visited  by 
one  of  a  small  company  of  their  own  meeting.  If  any  name  has  been  omit- 
ted from  the  list,  it  is  only  by  accident,  and  it  will  be  placed  where  it 
belongs  if  reported. 

The  meeting  opened  with  appropriate  remarks  by  George  L.  Jones, 
Principal;  he,  and  in  fact  all  who  spoke  to  the  subject,  made  strong  appeal 


for  the  importance  of  high  standards  for  Westtown.  While  these  are  not 
measured  by  money  values,  it  is  only  common  justice  that  teachers'  sala- 
ries be  advanced  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  advanced  rates  of  living 
and  strong  emphasis  was  given  to  the  fact  that  the  committee  stands 
pledged  to  devote  at  least  one-half  of  the  collected  funds,  it  is  hoped  by 
some  even  more  than  this,  to  increasing  the  schools'  funds  for  advancing 
salaries. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  Committee  to  devote  the  present  month  to  this 
task  and  it  is  expected  that  Eleventh  Month  30th  will  see  it  completed 
and  the  New  Westtown  which  came  into  being  through  the  efforts  of  the 
past  generation,  placed  in  a  position  through  the  efforts  of  Friends  of  to- 
day, where  she  can  do  all  the  good  work  that  those  of  the  past  hoped  for. 

To  accomplish  the  task  set  there  will  have  to  be  some  sacrifice  made, 
but  the  object  to  be  obtained  looms  large  and  important  and  the  sacri- 
fice very  small  as  we  view  it  in  a  fair  light.  Old  Westtown  scholars, 
friends  of  the  School  who  were  never  pupils  there,  and  Friends  far  and 
near  who  know  the  value  of  Quaker  training  for  the  young,  will  not  allow 
the  month  to  pass  without  receiving  this  appeal  for  assistance  with 
positive  gratitude.  A  very  flattering  start  had  already  been  made  before 
this  initial  meeting  had  been  called  and  additions  were  made  at  the  meet- 
ing. It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  session  of  the  Collecting  Committee  at  the 
School  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th. 


The  following  item  under  date  of  Tenth  Month  21st  from  the  Ledger 
is  a  cable  despatch: — 

Lord  Peckover,  of  Wisbech,  died  in  Bank  House,  Wisbech,  to-day, 
aged  eighty-nine.  He  was  a  wealthy  banker,  philanthropist  and  Quaker. 
His  title  dies  with  him,  his  family  consisting  of  three  daughters.  It  had 
been  suggested  the  title  might  pass  through  his  eldest  daughter  to  his 
grandson,  but  Lord  Peckover  said:  "If  my  grandson  wants  the  title  he 
must  earn  it." 


NOTICES. 

The  Young  Friends'  Fellowship  of  Arch  Street  will  hold  a  meeting 
in  Arch  Street  Centre,  on  Eleventh  Month  16,  1919,  at  6.30  p.  m. 
All  Young  Friends  cordially  invited. 

The  time  of  holding  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  at  Woodland  has 
been  changed  to  Sixth-day  before  the  third  Seventh-day  in  Eleventh 
Month.  Select  meeting  the  preceding  day.  This  means  that  the  present 
year  the  meeting  will  convene  on  the  fourteenth  of  Eleventh  Month. 

The  cost  of  publishing  the  Friends'  Calendar  for  1920  is  greater  than 
last  year,  but  in  order  to  encourage  its  circulation  the  Tract  Association 
has  decided  to  make  the  following  rates,  meeting  the  loss  thus  incurred 
from  other  sources. 

Single  copy  10  cents;  by  mail  15  cents;  by  the  dozen  75  cents;  by  the 
hundred  5  dollars. 

A  public  meeting  for  Divine  Worship  under  the  care  of  Friends,  of 
both  mcetiu  *s,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  appointed  to  be  held  in  Centre 
Meeting-house,  Eleventh  Month  9th,  at  3  p.  m.  Those  wishing  con- 
veyance from  Wilmington,  will  find  automobiles  waiting  at  the  corner  of 
Delaware  Avenue  and  Washington  Streets  at  2.30  p.  m.  This  old  country 
meeting-house  is  now  closed  during  much  of  the  year,  but  the  neighbor- 
hood is  sympathetic  toward  Friends,  and  two  similar  meetings  have  been 
well  attended  and  helpful.  All  interested  are  cordially  invited  to  be 
present.  

The  Conference  with  the  Representatives  of  English  Friends,  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  Eleventh  Month  6-8th,  will  bring  to  the  city  many  of  the 
delegates  appointed  by  the  Eastern  Yearly  Meetings  to  the  London  Peace 
Conference  of  1920.  Friends  who  desire  to  extend  to  these  visitors  the 
hospitality  of  their  homes  will  please  communicate  with  the  office  of  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street. 

The  four  English  Friends,  Edward  Grubb,  Herbert  Corder,  Edith  J. 
Wilson  and  James  G.  Douglas  will  be  in  and  around  Philadelphia  for  a 
week  or  so  following  the  Conference,  and  those  who  desire  to  arrange  for 
an  address  from  any  of  these  Friends  can  do  so  through  the  office  of  the 
Service  Committee. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  PRrNTERS, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Your  Vacation 
Glasses 

Let  us  make  you  an  extra 
pair.  Save  the  annoyance 
and  delay  that  results  from 
breaking  your  regular  set. 

Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


ARTS 


V^Optician^ 

^?£0(£HI6thsT^ 


YOUNG  MAN! 

Get  the  saving  habit.  The  way  to  begin 
is  to  fix  things  so  that  you  must  save. 
We  can  show  you  how  to  do  that,  and  at 
the  same  time,  how  to  perpetuate,  your 
income — or  part  of  it — in  case  you  die 
while  you  are  saving. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  insure  against 
the  uncertainties  of  life  as  well  as  the 
certainty  of  death. 
The  cost  is  low.    You  are  young! 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streats 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

FALL  TERM— Opens  Tenth  Month  7,  1919. 
Special  Courses  in  Social  Work  and 
History  of  Missions. 
Regular  Courses  in  Bible  Study,  History  of 
Friends'  and  Religious  Pedagogy. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friend*'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phono  n  Spruca  1648 


WE  WRITE  your  copy  and  print  your 
work  properly.     It  pays — you  and  us! 
vAsk  us  to  show  you  how! 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


PENNSBURY  SERIES  OF  MODERN  QUAKER  BOOKS 


Edited  by  ISAAC  SHARPLESS 


The  Book  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  authorized  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  books  by  modern  authors  giving  some  account  of 
the  history,  attitude  and  outlook  of  Quakerism  in  its  relations 
to  present  problems.  The  series  as  now  arranged  contains 
the  following  volumes: 

I — Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania 

By  Isaac  Sharpless 

243  pages — $2.00 

"This  is  an  admirable  book.  Though  cast  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  biographies  it  is  in  reality  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  history  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  authority." — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 

77 — George  Fox — An  Autobiography 

By  Rufus  M.  Jones 

576  pages — $2.00 

A  readable  edition  of  the  old  classic  Journal  of  George  Fox. 
The  introduction  and  notes  of  the  editor  clear  up  much 
obscurity  without  taking  anything  from  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ing of  the  original. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  WILL 

Orders  will  be  taken  for  the  above  series  of  five  volumes  as  a  whole  (though  the  delivery  of  Number  V  will  be  de- 
layed), at  a  cost  of  $7.50,  postpaid.    Checks  should  be  made  payable  and  correspondence  sent  to 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  302  arch  street,  Philadelphia,  pa. 


Ill — Man's  Relation  to  God. 
By  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree 
About  200  pages — $1.50 
A  series  of  essays  written  with  keen  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual insight  by  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  new  problems 
confronting  English  Quakerism,  applicable  also  to  many 
American  conditions.    Thoughtful  people  will  wish  to  read 
this  whether  they  agree  with  all  the  details  or  not. 

IV — A  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America 
By  Allen  C.  Thomas 
285  pages — 1 1. 50 
A  republication,  with  many  changes  and  additions,  bring- 
ing it  quite  down  to  date,  of  a  standard  book  by  a  trained 
historian.    It  is  the  fairest  and  most  reliable  treatise  on  the 
subject  published,  dealing  impartially  with  the  various  de- 
velopments and  separations  in  America. 

V — A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time 
By  Rufus  M. Jones 
About  300  pages — 12.00 
Ready  early  in  1920 
An  account  of  the  attitude  of  Friends  in  America  to  war 
service  and  the  work  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee in  Europe  (1917-1919),  giving  lists  of  workers,  places 
and  character  of  work,  etc. 
BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Stmt  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  time  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


R.  C.  Ballioger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
B*0 — Spr oee  17-81    .    .    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO, 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N  Thirteenth  Si. 


Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  are  offering — 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD  IRREDEEMABLE 

6  PER  CENT.  BONDS. 
They  are  secured  by  a  perpetual  lien  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Railroad  Company  under  a  mortgage 
dated  1 873.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  bonds 
have  sold  between  1 1 0  and  1 50. 
At  the  present  price  of  118  the  bonds  will  yield 
5-1/10%,  free  of  Pennsylvania  State  Tax. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


WESTTOWN  $250,000  FUND 

Although  the  Official  Campaign  began  only  a  few  days  ago,  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  state  that  substantial  subscriptions  have  been  received  already. 
This  indicates  that  friends  of  Westtown  School  are  ready  to  repond 
generously  to  the  appeal  that  has  been  issued,  and  gives  fresh  courage  to 
the  various  local  collecting  committees. 

MANAGING  COMMITTEE: 

*J.  HENRY  BARTLETT  "JAMES  G.  BIDDLE 

*  HENRY  W.  LEEDS  "THOMAS  K.  BROWN 
♦WALTER  T.  MOORE  "WALTER  J.  BUZBY 
♦WILLIAM  E.  RHOADS  ° CHARLES  EVANS 
♦ALFRED  G.  SCATTERGOOD  °J.  EDWARD  MOON 

*  WALTER  SMEDLEY  "SAMUEL  L.  SMEDLEY.  Jr. 
*D.  ROBERT  YARNALL  "JAMES  G.  VAIL 

♦Appointed  by  Westtown  Committee. 
"Appointed  by  Westtown  Alumni  Association. 

JAMES  G.  BIDDLE.  Chairman.  1211  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

J.  SNOWDON  RHOADS,  Treasurer,  Commercial  Trust  Bldg..  Philadelphia. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Posf^Office. Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W  ..Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T'There  is  an  urgent  need  in  the  Friend'  Indian 
School  at  Tunesassa  for  an  Underwood  or 
Remington  Typewriter  in  good  working  order. 
Any  Friends  having  such  a  machine  which 
they  are  willing  to  donate  to  this  work  will 
please  communicate  promptly  with  Anna 
Walton,  Moylan.  Pa.,  or  William  Biddle, 
No.  210  Forrest  Building,  Philadelphia, 


CONCORD  HOUSE 

CONCORDVILLE,  F»A. 

A  small  guest  house,  thoroughly  heated,  good 
table,  moderate  rates.  For  accommodations  write  to 
Marian  Pusey,  Manager,  Concord ville.  Pa. 

OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 


QAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worship  is 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
Sir  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  •Aich  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.    Visitors  remem- 
ber the  address. 


Young  Friends'  Financial  Campaign 

For  1919-1920  will  commence  Eleventh 
Month  1 0,  1 9 1 9.  The  campaign  is  for  $  1 500 
and  is  being  conducted  by  collectors  in  each 
meeting  to  whom  a  proportional  quota  of  the 
total  amount  has  been  assigned.  Be  ready 
for  the  collectors  and  help  them  round  up  the 
total  before  Thanksgiving  Day. 

J.  Passmore  Elkinton,  Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 
Elizabeth  B.  Haines,  Secretary. 
A.  Ernest  Nicholson,  Treasurer. 
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THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.   Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  M -singing  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Davis  H.  Forstthe, 
Mart  Ward, 


-} 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


PUBLICATION  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  situation  of  the  printing  trade  in  New  York  City  has 
served  to  attract  national  attention  to  a  very  serious  matter. 
It  means  something  more  than  the  temporary  suspension  of 
a  few  publications  or  the  appearance  of  some  well-known 
weeklies  without  type-setting.  It  means  throughout  the  land 
that  the  printed  word  is  becoming  expencive  ?c  to  be  near!y 
prohibitive.  Twice  since  the  Sixth  Month  last  the  wages  of 
printers  have  been  largely  advanced.  Other  collateral  lines 
are  more  than  keeping  pace  with  these  advances.  The  simple 
matter  of  binding  and  cutting  a  paper  like  The  Friend, 
which  once  cost  about  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  has  advanced 
to  eight  hundred  dollars.  Is  it  not  clear  why  some  books  we 
would  like  to  buy  are  priced  at  five  dollars  or  seven  dollars  and 
fifty  cents? 

In  the  face  of  all  these  advances  of  cost  it  is  true  that  the 
printed  word  is  increasingly  valuable  as  the  means  of  communi- 
cating ideas  and  of  stimulating  fellowship.  It  is  the  way  to  get 
the  mountain  to  Mahomet.  Hardly  a  week  ago  a  well-adver- 
tised meeting  (over  thirteen  hundred  individual  post  card 
notices  had  been  sent)  brought  an  audience  of  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five.  There  was  a  drawing  speaker  and  the  subject 
could  hardly  have  been  more  appealing.  What  is  the  remedy? 
Evidently  that  the  message  shall  be  put  in  print  so  that  he  who 
runs  (or  sits  comfortably  at  home  in  the  evening)  may  read. 

The  necessary  means  of  meeting  the  situation  in  a  publica- 
tion like  The  Friend,  is  to  be  a  wider  appeal  for  support. 
There  is  no  large  publication  endowment  to  draw  upon  as  with 
many  denominational  publications.  There  is  no  General  Board 
in  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  make  deficiency  appropriations. 
To  this  writing,  however,  there  has  been  most  generous  sup- 
port of  The  Friend,  although  by  a  limited  number.  As  we  en- 
large the  opportunity  to  join  this  number,  we  have  a  confidence 
that  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  burden. 

The  Contributors 
(Managers.) 


Trouble  is  engendered  when  the  first  person  singular 
enters  into  the  soul." — Elwood  Hendrick. 


LOTTERY  LURES.  ,  \ 

It  is  reported  from  England  that  the  last  war  loan  of  the^ 
British  Government  contained  a  feature  that  could  only  be 
described  as  a  lottery,  and  that  despite  protests  of  some  re- 
ligious people,  it  is  now  proposed  in  a  new  loan  openly  to 
incorporate  the  French  system  of  public  lotteries.  This  will 
carry  the  moral  damage  of  war  quite  beyond  anything  that 
the  gloomiest  prophets  of  ill  have  foreseen.  That  the  staid 
British  government  should  be  torn  from  its  moral  moorings 
seems  indeed  an  impossible  thing!  We  have  the  hope  that  pub- 
lic opinion  will  yet  break  forth  in  irresistible  protest  and  pre- 
vent this  degradation. 

Two  points  have  seemed  to  be  brought  into  light  by  this 
situation.  First,  moral  damage  is  no  surface  manifestation. 
It  is  deep-seated  deterioration  and  like  some  forms  of  germ 
diseases,  produces  fatal  results  with  an  overwhelming  sudden- 
ness. All  the  long-established  principles  and  practices  of  a 
most  sober  nation  may  go  by  the  board  before  it  is  really  un- 
derstood what  has  happened!  And  second,  this  damage  to 
national  standards  easily  becomes  a  personal  menace.  Even 
when  we  profess  to  live  above  national  standards  we  are  in- 
sensibly affected  by  them.  Is  not  the  relationship  between  na- 
tional lotteries  and  "million  share  stock  days"  worth  our  con- 
sideration? Indeed,  we  are  in  no  position  to  throw  stones  at 
our  mother  country  or  at  France. 

Some  Friends  have  thought  the  reference  to  lotteries  in  our 
queries  should  have  long  ago  been  elided,  but  if  we  are  to  enter 
an  era  of  "lottery  lures,"  as  a  prominent  financial  writer  pre- 
dicts, the  query  may  yet  have  valuable  service.  At  such  a 
sign-post  of  danger  in  the  realm  of  morality  we  shall  do  well 
to  consider  our  steps  with  great  care.  We  can  hardly  turn 
in  any  direction  in  the  world  of  trade  without  meeting  damaged 
standards.  Men  say  they  can  no  longer  afford  the  material 
for  good  work.  Adulteration  and  the  misuse  of  substitutes 
are  general.  Labor  in  the  face  of  such  frauds  becomes  slack  and 
loses  interest.  The  downward  slope  as  always  is  slippery  and 
one  reaches  a  point  of  collapse  not  without  an  appearance  of 
surprise. 

To  make  any  contribution  toward  the  correction  of  these 
calamities  (they  are  no  less  than  that!)  is  not  easy.  Perhaps 
the  supreme  test  of  patriotism  is  the  effort.  Friends  at  least 
must  not  be  slackers  on  these  lines. 

__  J-H-B- 

LIFE  UNDER  HIS  AUTHORITY. 

Sharers  in  the  guilt  that  made  the  Cross,  sharers  in  the  love 
that  bore  the  Cross,  we  have  now  a  link  with  the  Saviour 
Who  loved  and  died,  yea,  rather  Who  is  risen  again;  and  we 
are  saved  by  what  He  is.  Never  did  the  tomb  of  martyr 
make  men  of  another  age  feel  their  sin  like  this.  Never  did 
the  love  of  philanthropist  thus  grow  personal  to  men  of  an- 
other generation  than  his  own.  But,  undiminished  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  we  feel  the  power  of  Christ  coming  down  to  us. 
By  a  timeless  spell  the  Cross  holds  us,  as  it  held  those  who 
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stood  beholding  on  the  day  of  Calvary.  It  was  for  the  dis- 
ciples, and  it  is  for  us,  the  final  and  most  characteristic  ut- 
terance of  the  whole  personality  of  Christ.  We  know  now 
why  Simon  Peter  one  morning  by  the  sea  cried,  "  Depart  from 
me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man!"  And  we  are  at  the  point  of  know- 
ing how,  crushed,  humbled,  utterly  disbelieving  that  he  could 
ever  do  a  bit  of  good  in  the  world,  he  did  rise  up  and  follow 
when  Jesus  bade.  He  could  do  no  other.  We  know  now 
something  of  what  happened  to  that  wretched  paralytic  of 
Capernaum  when  he  came  into  the  presence  of  Jesus.  Crippled 
in  body  by  his  malady,  crippled  in  soul  by  the  burden  of  his 
evil  past,  he  heard  the  incredible  words,  "Thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee!"  Incredible  as  they  were,  he  could  not  but  believe 
them;  such  was  the  personal  authority  of  Him  who  spoke. 
And  when  that  same  authority  bade  him  rise  and  walk,  as 
one  under  a  spell  he  obeyed,  and  lo!  the  power  of  a  new  life! 
It  was  this  strange  authority  with  which  Jesus  spoke  that 
baffled  men.  It  was  in  His  works  and  in  His  words.  "What 
is  this?  A  new  teaching,  with  authority!  We  never  saw  it 
on  this  wise!"  That  authority  was  His  secret,  and  they  never 
found  it  out  until  they  found  out  who  He  was.  And  it  is 
exactly  that  authority  which  we  of  a  later  day  feel  at  the  Cross. 

When  we  see  Him  there  we  say,  No  wonder  One  who  was 
capable  of  that  exerted  on  men  the  potent  authority  of  a  self- 
less love!  If  He  cared  so  much  for  men  as  that,  and  at  such 
a  cost,  then  there  is  a  solid  foundation  in  Him  for  us  to  rest 
our  faith  upon.  And  when  He  tells  us  we  are  forgiven  and 
can  rise  to  a  new  life,  it  is  certainly  not  because  He  does  not 
know  the  extent  of  our  evil.  On  the  Cross  He  fathomed  the 
very  depths  of  human  sin,  and  still  pronounced  forgiveness. 
Nor,  again,  is  it  because  He  sets  a  lenient  standard  for  our 
possible  attainment:  He  who  knows  our  depths  also  surpasses 
our  heights.  His  ideal  for  us  is  far  bigger  and  finer  than  the 
ideal  from  which  we  have  fallen.  The  Cross  therefore  focusses 
the  whole  personal  authority  of  the  Person  of  Christ  for  all 
generations. 

Now  the  convincing  and  constraining  authority  which  im- 
pressed itself  upon  people  who  met  with  Jesus  during  His  life- 
time returned  upon  them  with  a  new  force  after  His  Resur- 
rection. After  all,  the  Cross  might  be  a  moving  and  impressive 
revelation  of  a  noble  personality,  yet  it  was  all  the  more  for 
that  a  tragedy  if  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  end  of  that  per- 
sonality. And  that  was  what  it  seemed.  And  so  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  Cross  was  a  terrible  despair.  Then  came 
those  wonderful  days  during  which  those  who  mourned  His 
loss  came  to  realize  that  He  was  alive  and  near  them.  That 
clinched  it  all.  The  Christ  with  whom  they  now  companied 
was  the  Christ  who  had  worked  through  it  all — life,  death, 
resurrection;  and  all  that  made  them  know  Him  as  they  never 
knew  Him  before,  and  set  free  the  whole  power  of  His  person- 
ality to  sway  them  more  potently.  The  influence  that  worked 
upon  them  now  worked  not  from  outside,  but  in  their  very 
hearts.  Christ  was  revealed  in  them.  They  had  His  Spirit, 
the  effluence  of  His  Person,  to  take  of  the  things  of  Christ 
and  declare  them  unto  them.  Christ  had  become  for  them  the 
Dweller  in  the  Innermost,  and  through  Him  flowed  the  main 
stream  of  that  indwelling  Divine  Life  whereby  all  men  are 
saved. 

It  is  this  Christ  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  What  matters 
most  deeply  of  all  to  us  is  not  that  Christ  died,  but  that, 
having  died,  He  lives  to  be  our  Saviour.  The  companionship 
of  the  living  Christ  gives  salvation,  because  He  is  such  an 
one  as  to  die  for  us.  He  is  here,  with  all  His  vital  and  com- 
pelling authority,  saying  to  us,  "Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee. 
.  .  .  Rise:  follow  Me!"  He  is  here,  not  indeed  in  bodily 
form,  but  not  as  a  mere  memory  either.  He  is  here  by  His 
Spirit,  revealed  in  our  inward  consciousness,  mighty  to  save, 
and  strong  to  command.  This,  once  more,  is  the  personal 
discovery  of  those  who  have  humbled  themselves  to  a  place 
among  the  sinners  for  whom  Christ  died.  Shamed  out  of 
our  self-confidence,  we  are  ready  for  His  leading.  We  know 
for  how  little  good  we  are  ourselves  capable,  and  yet  we  dare 
not  disbelieve  or  disobey  the  Voice  that  speaks  release  and 


calls  to  service.  In  Him  we  recover  a  nobler  confidence,  a 
confidence  not  in  ourselves  but  in  Him.  It  is  His  business 
now.  We  are  not  our  own;  we  are  His  slaves,  bought  for  the 
service  which  is  perfect  freedom. — From  Conference  Addresses 
at  Swanwick  (England),  Published  under  the  title  "The  Gospel 
of  the  Cross." 

FROM  WILLIAM  C.  ALLEN 

Sydney,  Tenth  Month  3,  19 19. 
To  Chester  Monthly  Meeting: — 

Dear  Friends: — On  Ninth  Month  9,  1919,  we  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  for  Sydney,  Australia,  and  reached  Sydney  on  Ninth 
Month  30,  1 9 19,  after  a  pleasant  voyage  as  to  the  weather. 
The  ship  was  overcrowded  and  there  were  many  discom- 
forts connected  with  the  trip.  Our  Friend,  Wm.  Cooper,  clerk 
of  Australia  Yearly  Meeting,  met  us  at  the  wharf.  Yearly 
Meeting  had  just  commenced  and  it  closed  the  evening  of  the 
second  inst. 

A  warm  welcome  awaited  us.  The  Yearly  Meeting  at  no 
time  exceeded  in  numbers  a  trifle  over  thirty  Friends.  Many 
of  them  had  come  hundreds  of  miles  to  attend  it.  Friends  met 
in  the  spirit  of  love  and  parted  therein.  The  conscription  act 
applied  to  boys,  the  misunderstanding  of  their  position  during 
the  war,  the  recent  ravages  of  influenza,  the  impossibility  of 
seeing  one  another  for  months  owing  to  quarantine  and  other 
regulations,  excessive  taxes  and  other  things  had  separated 
Friends  from  one  another  for  a  long  period,  and  had  all  been 
causes  of  discouragement.  But  they  are  still  of  good  heart,  and 
hope  for  better  days. 

On  the  ship  I  twice,  on  First-days,  took  part  in  Divine  ser- 
vice. I  have  participated  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  including  a 
public  meeting,  at  which  attempts  were  made  by  roughs  to 
break  up  the  gathering,  but  all  came  off  well  in  the  end.  My 
wife  and  I  are  well. 

We  hope  to  proceed  Tenth  Month  15,  to  New  Zealand,  and 
after  a  few  weeks  there  resume  work  in  Australia.  All  Ameri- 
cans are  (as  if  they  were  alien  enemies  and  as  if  war  were  still 
on)  compelled  to  report  constantly  to  the  police  authorities, 
and  are  subject  to  many  delays  from  officialism,  in  travel. 
Transportation,  particularly  on  sea  trips,  is  difficult.  The 
trials  associated  with  going  from  official  to  official,  in  order  to 
get  anywhere  at  all,  are  taxing.  But  we  have  so  far  been  blessed 
with  patience  and  feel  that  we  are  all  in  our  right  place. 

We  send  our  love  to  you  from  this  the  other. side  of  the 
world. 

Your  Friend, 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 

SCATTERED  MEMBERS. 

The  article  in  The  Friend  of  Ninth  Month  18,  1919,  en-  I 
titled  "Arteries,"  by  Elizabeth  Abbott  Christ,  of  Orlando, 
Fla.,  is  so  in  unity  in  many  points  with  our  own  feelings  and 
experiences  that  1  feel  like  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the  j 
readers  of  The  Friend,  that  they  may  re-read  it  and  con- 
sider whether  keeping  in  touch  with  our  scattered  member- 
ship by  home  meetings,  might  not  be  of  great  benefit,  not 
only  to  the  scattered  ones,  but  to  the  body  at  home. 

It  is  not  always  from  choice  that  some  are  separated  from 
home  meetings;  it  may  be  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  from  neces- 
sity. Then  comes  the  testing.  Must  we  just  drop  into  the 
ways  of  those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact;  or  shall  we  let 
it  be  known  what  we  profess,  by  a  life  that  will  prove  that 
we  are  worthy  of  the  name  of  Quaker  in  the  adopted  com- 
munity? Which?  If  a  more  intimate  touch  could  be  kept 
between  such  exiles  and  their  home  meetings  might  not  many  1 
be  helped  to  solve  these  knotty  problems  in  the  right  way? 
Might  it  not  serve  as  an  "artery"  or  carrier,  through  which 
our  precious  Christian  principles  could  be  spread  to  seeking 
souls?  1  am  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  a  questionnaire 
being  addressed  to  such.  This  would  at  least  draw  out  an 
expression  of  the  better  feelings  of  the  wanderers.  The  real 
desire  and  concern  of  the  home  body  to  help  the  scattered 
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ones  might  also  be  a  gain  to  them;  for  they  that  are  looking 
after  others'  welfare  are  at  the  same  time  working  out  their 
own  salvation.  Let  the  meetings  at  home  be  concerned  and 
follow  up  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  scattered  members, 
thereby  helping  them  to  be  proper  examples  to  those  where 
their  lot  may  be  cast.  In  so  doing  would  not  our  Society  be 
sowing  good  seed  which  would  return  many  fold  in  due  time? 
At  least  the  official  interest  and  concern  expressed,  together 
with  occasional  accounts  of  the  meeting's  doings  at  home, 
would  serve  to  hold  the  body  together  in  Spirit  and  unity  for 
the  one  great  cause  for  which  we  all  should  stand. 

Daniel  S.  Masters. 
Sebring,  Florida,  Tenth  Month  5,  19 19. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MEETING  REPORT  OF  OUR  DUTY 
TO  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  our  meeting  in  Fifth  Month 
last  to  consider  the  concern  of  our  dear  friend,  William  C. 
Allen,  in  regard  to  a  more  active  spread  of  our  views  on  the 
true  foundation  of  spiritual  religion,  as  well  as  our  duty  to 
the  Colored  people,  report — that  way  does  not  seem  to  open 
at  present  to  take  up  active,  studied  propaganda  for  the  pur- 
pose first  outlined. 

The  letter,  addressed  to  the  Colored  people  of  our  land, 
which  was  read  at  our  last  meeting,  has  been  only  partially 
distributed ;  we  await  the  publication  of  the  new  Year  Book  of 
Tuskegee  Institute  and  a  delayed  list  of  periodicals  published 
by  Colored  people  before  we  will  have  accomplished  our  duty 
in  this  direction. 

We  have  received  from  the  letters  already  issued,  quite  a 
large  number  of  very  appreciative  responses,  with  a  good 
many  catalogues;  naturally,  some  are  accompanied  by  urgent 
requests  for  financial  assistance  to  help  them  in  their  work: 
these  in  numerous  instances  are  very  appealing,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  give  fuller  details  to  any  persons  willing  to  answer 
the  appeals  in  a  practical  manner. 

The  time  of  this  meeting  is  too  valuable  to  quote  more 
than  a  small  portion  of  the  responses  alluded  to;  among  them 
are  the  following: 

"WlLBERFORCE  UNIVERSITY,  Ohio. 

"  I  am  writing  to  thank  you  and  the  dear  members  of  your 
honored  Society  for  the  beautiful  letter  sent  to  us,  expressing 
your  good  will  in  words  of  greeting  and  sympathy:  I  beg  to 
assure  you  that  it  is  gratefully  appreciated. 

W.  S.  Scarborough,  President." 

"  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Alabama. 

"1  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  circular  communication  of 
August  30th,  addressed  to  'Our  Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Colored 
Race,'  and  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  Society  for  the  words 
of  good  cheer  and  friendship  which  this  message  contains.  We 
can  all  work  with  better  heart  and  less  bitterness  and  with 
greater  hope  when  we  know  that  good  true  souls  like  those 
who  constitute  your  Society  are  working  to  bring  about  a 
fairer  public  sentiment. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Walter  S.  Buchanan,  President." 

"The  State  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Jackson, 

Miss. 

".  .  .  This  evidence  of  your  kindly  interest  excites  in 
us  the  hope  that  sometime  the  just  recognition  of  the  universal 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  Brotherhood  of  man  will  be  recognized 
throughout  this  great  land. 

A.  Henry  Allaway,  Negro  State  Sec." 

"Okolona  Industrial  School,  Miss. 
"In  these  trying  hours  the  Negro  race  needs  very  much 
just  such  encouragement  as  your  letter  most  forcibly  brings. 
I,  therefore,  am  under  many  obligations  to  you  personally  and 
to  your  good  society  for  heartening  us  in  these  days  of  our 
calamities. 

Wallace  A.  Battle,  President." 


"  Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School,  Phila. 

".  .  .  It  is  most  refreshing,  indeed,  to  receive  such  a 
letter  at  this  hour  of  sad  disappointment  and  bitter  trial,  for  I 
do  not  think  that  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  my  race  was  more  keenly  felt  than  now, — no,  not  even 
at  the  time  of  the  darkest  and  most  oppressive  hours  of  Ameri- 
can slavery. 

Matthew  Anderson,  Principal." 

"The  Colored  Protective  Association,  Phila. 
"The  very  high  stand  which  you  take  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  convert  many  others  to  take.  The  thing  which  the 
Colored  people  suffer  from  most,  at  this  time,  is  a  misunder- 
standing of  their  psychology.  These  people,  once  slaves,  are 
emerging  into  a  real  independence,  and  desire  to  be  known, 
not  as  objects  of  charity,  but  as  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  to  take  their  place  with  other  citizens.  I  cannot  see  that 
there  is  any  difference  between  an  ignorant,  vicious,  criminal 
white  man,  and  the  same  sort  of  Negro,  nor  can  I  see  any 
difference  between  an  intelligent,  law-abiding  black  man  and 
the  same  sort  of  white  man,  and  if  the  colored  people  are  given 
a  square  deal,  everything  else  will  take  care  of  itself. 

R.  R.  Wright,  Jr.,  President." 

"Phila.  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Colored  Wo- 
men, Phila. 

"The  present  situation  is  indeed  a  serious  one,  and  we 
realize  that  it  will  require  patience,  fortitude,  thoughtfulness 
and  a  Christian  spirit,  to  enable  both  the  Colored  and  white 
people  to  control  themselves  and  work  out  amicable  relations 
between  the  races,  during  the  reconstruction  period. 

S.  W.  Layten,  Secretary." 

We  shall  expect  to  proceed  with  a  further  distribution  of 
the  letter  of  this  Meeting  to  the  Colored  people  as  soon  as 
needed  information  is  in  hand,  after  which  we  would  ask  to  be 
released. 

VAZJ1AHvPRaM°RR'S.'  I  For  the  Committee. 
J.  Henry  Bartlett,  j 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  Month  17,  1919. 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE. 


A  DEPARTMENT  CONDUCTED  BY  JOHN  T.  EMLEN. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Friends,  in  the  United 
States,  all  of  the  schools  conducted  by  them  are  by  represen- 
tatives to  meet  in  Conference.  By  the  time  this  article  appears 
in  print,  the  Conference  will  have  been  held.  A  report  of  the 
Conference  will  be  made  in  a  future  issue  of  The  Friend. 


Negro  Labor  and  Strikes. 

In  the  struggle  of  capital  and  labor  in  industry,  what  is 
likely  to  happen  to  the  Negro?  Is  he  likely  to  be  an  active 
factor  or  simply  the  tool  of  both  factions,  sometimes  used  by 
one  and  sometimes  by  the  other  and  hated  by  both. 

Thirty  or  forty  young  colored  delegates,  men  and  women, 
met  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Urban  League  to  improve  social  conditions  among  Negroes  and 
they  discussed  this  problem.  They  were  from  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Memphis,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Cleve- 
land, Columbus,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh  and  Nashville,  and  nine- 
teen other  cities.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that  migration  from 
the  South  was  continuing.  Illustration  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
about  eighty  per  day  arrive  in  Detroit,  and  the  Traveler's 
Aid  Society  of  Philadelphia  finds  on  through  trains  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  day.  Here  and  there  large  industrial 
establishments  and  factories  are  taking  on  Negro  workers  and 
all  report  that  these  workers  are  making  good  at  skilled  work. 
Large  employers  are  securing  Negroes  because  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  Labor  Unions  and  because  they  believe  they  will 
be  a  fairly  good  and  docile  body  of  labor.  On  the  other  hand, 
labor  leaders  have  Negro  organizations  and  are  endeavoring 
to  get  Negroes  to  join  the  Unions. 
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The  Negroes  consider  themselves  in  a  difficult  position. 
They  know  that  the  employers  engage  them  in  large  measure 
because  they  are  non-Union  men  and  that  if  they  join  the 
Unions  they  may  be  discharged  and  no  more  of  their  race  may 
be  taken  on.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  do  not  join,  they  see 
their  wages  remaining  low  and  they  fear  the  wrath  of  the 
white  workers  whom  they  are  preventing  from  securing  better 
wages  and  reduction  of  hours.  They  feel  that  their  ultimate 
future  lies  with  the  workers,  but  they  fear  that  if  they  throw 
their  lot  unreservedly  with  the  white  workers,  they  may  not 
be  employed  at  all,  or  the  white  workers  may  not  stand  by 
them  in  a  crisis.  The  Negro  leaders  keenly  appreciate  that  the 
situation  requires  very  delicate  handling. 


Progress  and  Reaction  in  the  South. 
The  South  has  been  doing  some  very  helpful  things  for  the 
Negro. 

Louisiana  has  officially  called  for  1,000  additional  colored 
teachers  for  next  fall,  and  has  appropriated  the  money  for 
giving  them  intensive  preparation  in  about  thirty-five  six- 
weeks'  teacher-training  schools  this  summer.  North  Carolina 
has  announced  as  a  policy  the  putting  of  a  high  school  for 
Negroes  in  every  county  of  the  State.  South  Carolina  has 
appropriated  over  $70,000  for  bettering  its  normal  work  for 
Negroes.  A  city  of  15,000  in  Louisiana  has  voted  a  bond  issue 
of  $200,000  for  schools,  three-fourths  of  which  is  for  school 
buildings  for  Negroes;  and  a  Tennessee  county  last  year  appro- 
priated $60,000  for  improving  its  Negro  rural  schools. 

A  campaign  of  education  with  the  view  to  bringing  about 
public  opposition  to  lynching  is  announced  by  the  Southern 
Publicity  Committee  of  the  Southern  Sociological  Congress. 
The  program  of  the  campaign  provides  for  the  sending  of 
speakers  to  conventions  actively  to  enlist  religious,  educational 
and  other  leaders  in  the  movement;  and  a  thorough  study  of 
the  causes  of  lynching,  on  the  results  of  which  a  conservative 
program  of  education  and  law  enforcement  may  be  worked  out. 

In  contrast  to  this  the  following  news  item  seems  strangely 
reactionary: 

Tallahasse,  Fla.,  June  30. — Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
State  Senate  here  not  only  refused  to  have  spread  on  its  jour- 
nal a  memorial  from  the  "Negro  Uplift  Association  of  Florida," 
but  stopped  the  clerk  in  the  midst  of  reading  it. 

The  "Negro  Uplift  Association's"  petition  asks  for  a  longer 
school  term  for  colored  children,  for  a  colored  superintendent 
to  be  in  charge  of  colored  boys  at  the  state's  industrial  school, 
expresses  appreciation  of  efforts  of  governor  and  legislature 
in  trying  to  improve  labor  conditions  at  Mariana,  demands 
more  sanitary  and  better  lighted  waiting  rooms  in  railroad 
depots,  pleads  for  better  laws  for  the  protection  of  lynching, 
asks  for  a  discontinuance  for  a  "disregard  of  law,"  and  calling 
attention  to  the  part  Negroes  played  in  winning  the  war  by 
serving  their  country  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  memorial  states  that  every  true  American  will  agree, 
that  democracy  should  prevail  and  adds  that  the  adoption  by 
the  legislature  of  the  recommendations  of  the  petition  would 
help  to  stem  "the  continuous,  though  quiet,  exodus  of  the 
Negro  from  the  South." 

The  petition  was  submitted  by  representative  people  of  the 
race,  in  business  and  profession,  and  returned  army  officials. 
1  he  effrontery  of  the  legislature  in  Florida  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  grossest  insults  even  perpetrated  upon  any  people, 
even  in  the  darkest  days  of  Russia,  and  the  "Hunniest"  days 
of  Germany. 


The  Program  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People. 
How  will  this  program  of  advancement  for  the  Negro  carry 
when  it  is  taken  back  home  to  the  towns  and  country  dis- 
tricts? One  asked  himself  this  question  thoughtfully  as  he 
came  from  the  sessions  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  at  Cleveland  last  summer. 
Negro  delegates  to  the  conference  spoke  with  a  new  note  of 


confidence,  of  knowing  what  they  want  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  with  an  entirely  new  spirit  of  determination  to  get 
the  things  they  want. 

These  wants  found  expression  in  a  platform  of  fundamental 
human  rights  for  the  Negro,  drawn  up  by  the  conference  reso- 
lutions committee  and  accepted  by  the  delegates.  Planks 
in  this  platform  are: 

1.  A  vote  for  every  Negro  man  and  woman  on  the  same 
terms  as  for  white  men  and  women. 

2.  An  equal  chance  to  acquire  the  kind  of  an  education 
that  will  enable  the  Negro  everywhere  wisely  to  use  this  vote. 

3.  A  fair  trial  in  the  courts  for  all  crimes  of  which  he  is 
accused,  by  judges  in  whose  election  he  has  participated  with- 
out discrimination  because  of  race. 

4.  A  right  to  sit  upon  the  jury  which  passes  judgment  upon 
him. 

5.  Defense  against  lynching  and  burning  at  the  hands  of 
mobs. 

6.  Equal  service  on  railroad  and  other  public  carriers. 
This  to  mean  sleeping-car  service,  dining-car  service,  Pullman 
service,  at  the  same  cost  and  upon  the  same  terms  as  other 
passengers. 

7.  Equal  right  to  the  use  of  public  parks,  libraries  and 
other  community  services  for  which  he  is  taxed. 

8.  An  equal  chance  for  a  livelihood  in  public  and  private 
employment. 

9.  The  abolition  of  color-hyphenation  and  the  substitution 
of  "straight  Americanism." 


THE  PROPOSED  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 


by  william  i.  hull. 

Seven  Fundamental  Amendments. 

[Reprinted  from  Friends'  Intelligencer  at  the  suggestion  of 
Frances  Tatum  Rhoads.] 

Whether  the  United  States  Senate  ratifies  or  rejects  the 
Peace  Treaties  and  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  future  peace  and  justice  of  the  world  will  depend  upon  the 
adoption  by  right  methods  of  radical  amendment,  revision  or 
redrafting  of  the  documents  agreed  upon  last  spring  at  Paris. 
Just  as  it  was  obvious  during  the  recent  war  that  it  was  not 
truly  a  "war  against  war," — that  war  could  not  and  cannot 
ever  put  an  end  to  war;  so  now  we  realize  that  this  war-born, 
dictated  "peace  of  victory"  cannot  establish  a  durable  peace. 

To  admit  that  the  Covenant  is  weak  and  the  Treaties  are 
wicked,  yet  at  the  same  time  to  insist  that  they  should  be  rati- 
fied without  amendment  or  reservation  "because  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do,"  is  the  counsel  of  despair.  For  years  before 
these  documents  were  drafted,  and  before  the  recent  war  be- 
gan, there  was  a  great  positive,  specific  task  for  the  pacifists 
and  internationalists  to  accomplish;  and  we  shall  probably 
be  engaged  upon  the  completion  of  that  task  years  after  the 
fate  of  these  documents  is  decided.  The  prevalent  argument 
that,  however  weak  or  wicked  the  proposed  plan  may  be,  it 
must,  nevertheless,  be  adopted,  because  there  is  nothing  else 
to  do,  is  the  pernicious  argument  that  dragooned  this  country 
into  military  "preparedness"  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  into  participation  in  the  recent  war. 

Fortunately,  the  argument  is  not  based  upon  fact.  If  it 
were  true  that  the  God  whom  we  reverence  and  adore  forbids 
us  to  engage  in  war,  or  to  justify  the  means  we  adopt  by  the 
end  we  desire,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  us  no  alternative 
except  to  go  to  war  or  to  adopt  other  unrighteous  means,  then 
indeed  there  would  be  no  prospect  save  despair.  But  since  God 
is  a  just  God,  as  well  as  a  loving  Father,  he  not  only  forbids  us 
to  kill,  or  to  use  unrighteous  means  even  to  accomplish 
righteous  ends,  but  he  also  points  out  the  righteous  way  which 
leads  to  success.  This  way  must  be  followed  with  unyielding 
obedience,  and  with  a  patience  which  taxes  our  human  impul- 
siveness and  eagerness  to  the  very  limit. 

The  other  prevalent  argument  in  favor  of  adopting  the  Treat- 
ies and  Covenant  immediately  and  without  amendment  is  that 
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the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  also  contained  elements 
of  weakness  and  wickedness,  but  that  it  was  adopted  with- 
out amendment,  and  that  its  adoption  was  justified  by  its 
beneficent  result.  It  is,  indeed,  a  blessed  fact  for  humanity's 
sake  that  God  does  bring  good  out  of  evil;  but  He  has  also 
given  a  warning  of  woe  upon  them  through  whom  evil  comes. 
The  evil  in  our  Constitution,  notably  the  Three-fifths  and  the 
Slave  Trade  Compromises,  brought  a  long  train  of  evil  upon 
successive  generations,  resulting  finally  in  civil  war,  and  in 
manifold  injustice  to  our  colored  fellow-citizens  down  to 
the  present  day.  That  the  Constitution  and  Union  would 
have  failed  without  these  compromises,  or  that  anarchy 
would  inevitably  have  followed  upon  their  failure,  is  a  pure 
assumption,  and  stands  upon  the  same  basis  of  conjecture 
as  does  the  contrary  assumption  that  the  Union  would  have 
been  formed  without  these  bulwarks  of  slavery,  either  in 
1789  or  at  some  later  period. 

Aside  from  the  compromises  of  evil  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  its  drafting,  adoption  and  character  present 
fundamental  differences  from  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations;  some  of  these  differences  are  pointed  out  in  the  amend- 
ments advocated  in  this  paper.  These  amendments,  and  the 
whole  task  of  world-organization,  should  be  carried  through 
with  compromise  only  upon  non-essentials  and  never  upon 
principles,  and  with  steadfast  loyalty  to  the  spirit  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  or  of  President  Washington's 
solemn  appeal  on  the  threshold  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 

"It  is  too  probable,"  Washington  is  alleged  to  have  said 
to  his  colleagues,  as  they  began  their  labors  in  Philadelphia, 
"that  no  plan  we  propose  will  be  adopted.  Perhaps  another 
dreadful  conflict  is  to  be  sustained.  If,  to  please  the  people, 
we  offer  what  we  ourselves  disapprove,  how  can  we  afterward 
defend  our  work?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and 
the  honest  can  repair;  the  event  is  in  the  hand  of  God." 

Seven  Fundamental  Amendments. 
/.    Adoption  and  Amendments. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  proposed  at  Paris 
was  offered  to  the  world  by  the  victors  in  the  Great  War.  Like 
the  Treaties  of  Peace,  it  was  a  dictated  and  not  a  negotiated 
document.  It  was  virtually  decided  upon,  moreover,  by  three 
men,  the  spokesmen  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United 
States.  Two  other  "Great  Powers"  and  twenty-two  small 
Powers,  which  were  allied  or  associated  against  Germany  in 
the  war,  accepted  it  after  it  was  decided  upon.  The  four  Central 
Powers  and  the  twenty-five  neutral  nations  were  not  consulted 
in  its  formation;  thirteen  of  the  neutral  powers  were  simply 
given  the  option  of  accepting  or  rejecting  it;  while  the  four 
Central  Powers,  Russia  and  eleven  of  the  neutral  powers  were 
not  even  invited  to  "accede"  to  it. 

These  univited  states  may  be  admitted  at  some  indefinite 
time  in  the  future,  provided  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Assembly 
admits  them,  and  provided  that  they  are  "fully  self-govern- 
ing," that  they  have  given  "effective  guarantees  of  their  sin- 
cere intention  to  observe  their  international  obligations,"  and 
that  they  shall  accept  such  regulations  in  regard  to  their  arma- 
ments as  the  League  may  prescribe. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted,  it 
was  not  drafted  by  the  three  leading  delegates  from  the  three 
largest  States,  and  the  other  ten  States  bidden  to  "  take  it  or 
leave  it";  nor  was  it  handed  down  by  the  victors  to  the  de- 
feated and  the  neutrals  in  a  recent  war.  A  Constitutional 
Convention  was  held,  twelve  of  the  thirteen  States  were  rep- 
resented in  it,  and  all  of  them  particitated  in  a  free  and  equal 
discussion  and  vote  upon  the  various  features  of  the  proposed 
Constitution.  (This  inclusive  and  mutual  procedure  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  two  Hague  Conferences.) 

Reason  and  experience  show  that  constitutions  which  are 
"war  babies,"  the  children  of  violence  and  victory,  have  a 
stormy  and  precarious  infancy,  and  seldom  reach  maturity 
or  old  age.  The  constitution  of  a  world  league  of  nations  should 
not  be  created  by  a  "treaty"  among  a  handful  of  allies. 


The  third  Hague  Conference  should  be  summoned  and  the 
world's  fifty-six  states,  fully  represented  and  freely  participa- 
ting in  its  deliberations  should  continue  to  work  out  together 
the  world-constitution. 

The  Covenant  as  it  stands  at  present  can  be  amended  only 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  nine  powers  represented  in  the  Coun- 
cil, and  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  League  whose 
representatives  compose  the  Assembly.  Moreover,  any  state 
that  rejects  an  amendment  must  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
League;  thus  the  Covenant  provides  for  its  own  nullification, 
and  an  easy  means  of  secession  and  disunion  is  planted  in  the 
bosom  of  the  League  at  its  birth.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  can  be  amended  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the 
States,  regardless  of  the  size  and  power;  and  the  States,  which 
vote  against  the  amendment  are  not  excluded  from  the  Union. 

Some  means  can  be  found,  but  only  as  the  result  of  mutual 
consideration  and  concession  in  a  world-assembly,  to  provide 
for  the  adoption  of  future  amendments  to  the  world-constitu- 
tion as  they  are  dictated  by  world-needs,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  prevent  a  resort  to  nullification,  expulsion,  secession  or 
disunion. 

II.  National  Armaments. 

The  Founders  of  the  American  Union  recognized  the  plain 
fact  that  the  Constitution  could  not  be  made  to  work,  nor  the 
Union  to  survive,  unless  the  rival  method  of  settling  disputes 
among  the  States — namely,  a  resort  to  arms,  were  eliminated. 
Article  1,  Section  10,  of  the  Constitution  accordingly  forbids 
the  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  to  keep  troops 
or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  or  to  engage  in  war,  unless 
actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  ad- 
mit of  delay. 

William  Penn  foresaw  this  necessity  of  restricting  national 
armaments  to  national  purposes,  if  international  government 
is  ever  to  become  a  success;  and  President  Wilson,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  United  States  Senate,  First  Month  22,  191 7,  de- 
clared :  "  There  can  be  no  sense  of  safety  and  equality  among 
the  nations  if  great  preponderating  armaments  are  henceforth 
to  continue  here  and  there  to  be  built  up  and  maintained.  The 
statesmen  of  the  world  must  plan  for  peace,  and  nations  must 
adjust  and  accommodate  their  policy  to  it  as  they  have  planned 
for  war  and  made  ready  for  pitiless  contest  and  rivalry.  The 
question  of  armaments,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  is  the  most  imme- 
diately and  intensely  practical  question  connected  with  the  future 
fortunes  of  nations  and  of  mankind."  In  accordance  with  this 
declaration,  he  stated  one  of  his  Fourteen  Points  as  follows: 
"IV.  Adequate  guarantees  given  and  taken  that  national 
armaments  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with 
domestic  safety." 

Instead  of  giving  and  taking  adequate  guarantees  for  the 
reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments,  the  Covenant  merely 
refers  this  vitally  important  question  to  consideration  and 
recommendation  by  the  Council — which  can  act  only  by 
unanimous  consent.  How  long  it  would  take  this  Council  to 
solve  the  problem  is  a  matter  of  anxious  conjecture.  In  view 
of  the  many  militaristic  tasks  imposed  by  the  Treaties  of  Peace 
upon  the  Council,  the  delay  is  likely  to  be  long  enough  to  prove 
fatal  to  the  infant  league  and  its  judicial  and  conciliatory,  as 
distinguished  from  its  military,  organs  and  functions.  Mean- 
while, the  nations  have  taken  up  again,  and  with  renewed 
vigor,  their  mad  competition  in  the  building  up  of  armaments 
on  land  and  sea  and  in  air,  and  in  the  multitude  of  measures 
looking  towards  military  "preparedness." 

The  Treaty  with  Germany  lays  down  a  precise  and  radical 
programme  for  the  reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments 
in  Germany;  the  foremost,  essential  amendment  of  the  revised 
Covenant  is  the  application  of  this  programme  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

///.  Mandatories. 

Together  with  the  competitive  increase  in  armaments,  the 
prime  cause  of  the  recent  war,  as  of  numerous  other  wars, 
was  the  rivalry  among  the  "Great  Powers"  in  the  appropria- 
tion and  exploitation  of  the  "backward"  lands  and  peoples 
of  the  earth.    President  Wilson's  demand  (in  his  Fourteen 
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Points)  that  these  lands  and  peoples  should  become  the  wards 
of  the  entire  family  of  nations,  and  should  be  given  a  fair  degree 
of  self-determination,  was  practically  nullified  by  the  demand 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  for  the  spoils  which 
war  has  usually  assigned  to  the  victors. 

The  Covenant,  it  is  true,  endeavors  to  provide  for  interna- 
tional supervision  of  the  mandatory-power  by  laying  down  cer- 
tain principles  of  conduct  in  its  dealings  with  the  backward 
people  assigned  to  it,  and  by  demanding  an  annual  report  of 
those  dealings.  But,  so  far  from  appointing  genuinely  interna- 
tional commissions  to  administer  these  backward  lands  in  the 
interest  of  their  own  people  and  of  the  whole  world,  the  League 
is  not  even  to  appoint  the  mandatory-powers.  It  is  simply 
to  recognize  the  status  quo.  As  a  consequence,  three  or  four 
of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  been  (ever  since 
the  Armistice)  conniving,  bargaining,  threatening  and  even 
fighting,  to  get  their  clutches  upon  as  many  of  these  backward 
lands  as  possible,  before  the  League  gets  under  way.  They  have 
attempted  to  cajole  the  United  States  into  accepting  a  manda- 
tory over  Armenia,  or  Constantinople,  or  some  portion  of 
Central  Africa,  hoping  thereby  to  entangle  our  government  in 
the  general  scramble,  and  thus  secure  its  sanction  for  their 
great  game  of  grab.  The  United  States  government,  so  far  as 
is  known,  has  thus  far  eluded  the  snare;  but  how  difficult  it 
will  prove  to  induce  themandatory-powers  "to  haul  down  the 
flag,"  to  release  their  dead-man's  grip  upon  the  lands  and  peo- 
ples thus  brought  within  their  "  sphere  of  influence,"  let  Korea, 
Manchuria,  Egypt,  Morocco,  Fiume,  the  Philippines,  and 
scores  of  other  "  protectorates,"  vassal-states,  and  hinterlands 
answer. 

The  American  Union,  to  which  the  claimant  States  ceded 
their  Western  lands,  sets  a  fine  example  in  this  respect  as  in 
others  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  WORLD'S  REBUILDERS. 

We  send  them  off  to  school  again  to-day, 

This  cool  September  morning,  all  the  street 
Is  musical  with  patter  of  small  feet 

And  little  shining  faces  all  the  way 

Seem  wayside  posies  for  our  smiles  to  greet. 

I  wonder  if  they  ever  guess  or  know 

With  what  strange  tenderness  we  watch  them  go, 

Just  children  on  their  way  to  school  again? 
Nay,  it  is  ours  to  watch  a  greater  thing, 
These  are  the  World's  Rebuilders,  these  must  bring, 

Order  to  chaos,  comfort  to  pain 
And  light  in  blasted  fields,  new  fires  of  Spring. 

Dear  Lord,  Thy  childish  hands  were  weak  and  small 
Yet  had  they  power  to  clasp  the  world  withal. 
Grant  these,  thy  little  children,  strength  as  true, 
They  have  so  much  to  learn,  so  much  to  do! 

— Theodosia  Garrison. 


Social  rectitude,  like  the  moral  organ  from  which  it  proceeds, 
needs  a  divine  animation,  lest  it  become  nothing  more  than  the 
snake  of  the  old  self  in  a  new  skin.  It  is  a  modern  vehicle  for 
the  expression  of  Christian  faith,  but  it  is  not  and  never  can 
be  the  fulness  of  that  faith.  Do  not  confuse  eternal  factors 
with  those  which  are  merely  lengthy.  Ancient  as  the  social 
question  is;  recent  as  are  its  attempted  solutions  in  Socialism, 
both  are  but  foam  flecks  on  the  ocean  of  our  being  when  com- 
pared with  the  ageless  search  of  man  for  his  Maker.  To  find 
Him,  to  see  Him  in  the  Christ,  to  follow  that  vision  at  any  cost, 
will  answer  more  stubborn  questions,  remove  more  difficulties, 
solve  more  problems  and  fulfil  a  better  destiny  than  loudly  adver- 
tised human  theories  can  succeed  in  doing. 

S.  Parkes  Cadman. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  OUR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 


GERTRUDE  ROBERTS  SHERER. 


The  ubiquitous  critic,  heard  everywhere  for  his  much  speak- 
ing, would  have  us  believe  that  our  schools  from  kindergarten 
to  university  lie  "  'twixt  two  worlds,  one  dead  the  other  power- 
less to  be  born."  In  a  present  struggling  to  draw  breath  after 
a  violent  past  and  unable  to  greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  our  educational  procedure  should  be  sub- 
jected to  searching  examination,  and  that  in  the  necessity  of 
reconstructing  a  chaotic  world  there  should  be  a  demand  for 
educational  reform  so  generally  and  so  vociferously  expressed 
as  to  make  Nietzsche's  words  seem  like  a  fulfilled  prophecy: 
"The  time  will  come  when  men  will  think  of  nothing  but 
education."  At  present  we  have  only  reached  the  stage  where 
everyone  is  talking  about  it;  and  while  much  of  the  talk  seems 
like  desultory  bombing  of  tenaciously  held  strongholds  of 
tradition, — or  perhaps  merely  a  preliminary  gas  attack, — 
those  most  earnestly  engaged  in  active  effort  to  bring  about 
a  better  world  to-morrow  are  thinking  of  education  in  con- 
structive terms.  For  the  reconstructionist  sees  in  the  present 
not  only  relics  of  an  outgrown  past,  but  also  the  possibilities 
of  the  yet  unspoiled  future.  Of  the  present  is  the  school. 
"The  school  more  than  any  other  agency,"  says  America's 
foremost  philosopher,  "  stands  between  the  past  and  the  future; 
it  is  the  living  present,  as  reflection  of  the  past  and  as  prophecy 
of  the  future." 

In  determining  what  that  prophetic  future  shall  be,  the 
elementary  school  is  a  potent  factor.  In  the  process  of  educa- 
tion, continuous  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  psychologists 
repeatedly  assure  us  of  the  stupendous  importance  of  the 
early  years.  Some  would  have  us  believe  that  the  habits  and 
attitudes  that  determine  character  are  largely  fixed  before  the 
boy  dons  his  first  trousers,  and  even  the  more  generous  would 
scarcely  extend  the  time  to  the  first  "long  pants."  What  a 
challenge  to  the  elementary  school,  upon  which  rests  the  re- 
inforced responsibility  of  character  forming, — of  bringing  about 
desired  changes  in  the  plastic  nature  of  those  who  day  after 
to-morrow  will  be  remodeling  the  world  as  to-day  they  are 
rebuilding  their  toy  houses. 

A  new  realization  of  responsibility  brings  a  new  sense  of 
needs.  To  measure  progress  there  must  be  goals  and  aims. 
Unless  we  know  where  we  are  going  on  our  educational  ven- 
ture we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  are  on  the  way,  or  in  the  words 
of  H.  G.  Wells,  "It  is  impossible  to  turn  a  wandering  chance- 
made  track  into  a  good  road  until  you  know  where  it  is  to  go." 
He  sees  the  end  of  the  road  in  "  the  one  common  idea,  the  idea 
of  world  peace,"  the  rediscovered  end  of  education.  What 
part  in  the  making  of  a  world  commonwealth  belongs  to  the 
elementary  school?  In  a  true  sense  it  is  a  "common  school," 
the  school  of  common  aims  and  purposes,  when  the  "common 
branches"  are  being  studied  and  the  common  virtues  are  being 
established.  For  while  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  the 
democratic  trail  of  experience  leads  out  from  the  instinctive 
individual,  cabined,  cribbed,  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
self,  to  the  broad  highway  of  an  inclusive  social  world,  a  world 
commonwealth,  where  each  finds  that  he  can  best  serve  him- 
self by  serving  all,  by  mutual  aid,  by  co-operation  in  a  common 
cause.  The  task  of  the  elementary  school  is  to  blaze  the  trail, 
to  make  sure  those  habits  of  thought,  of  action,  of  emotional 
response,  that  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  a  serviceable 
character,  the  social  man.  Facing  this  task  the  elementary 
school  sees  that  initiative  is  as  valuable  as  the  multiplication 
table,  patient  persistence  as  useful  as  penmanship,  and  will- 
ingness to  co-operate  as  desirable  as  agreement  of  subject  and 
verb.  As  the  virtues  of  good  citizenship  can  thrive  only  in  a 
social  environment,  the  elementary  school,  abandoning  its 
isolated  and  insulated  individualism,  is  becoming  in  school 
hours  as  well  as  on  the  playground  a  social  group  in  which, 
through  the  actual  practice  of  democracy,  our  future  leaders 
and  their  more  numerous  followers  are  learning  their  first 
lessons  in  citizenship.    "Whatever  we  wish  to  see  introduced 
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into  the  life  of  a  nation,  must  first  be  introduced  into  its  schools 
and  universities,"  whether  it  be  autocracy  or  democracy, 
militarism  or  internationalism.  As  the  twig  is  bent  in  the 
six  years  of  elementary  school,  before  there  appear  the  diversi- 
fied wants  and  needs  of  adolescence,  so  will  the  tree  incline. 

To  bring  about  these  desirable  modifications  of  character  is 
not  an  impossible  task,  since  scientist  agrees  with  poet  that 
"We  can  almost  change  the  stamp  of  nature."  But  only  if 
we  are  subject  to  the  powers  that  be;  for  "the  eventual  nature 
that  is  desired  for  man  must  be  built  up  from  his  original 
nature."  To  harness  the  original  instincts  and  impulses,  and 
to  put  them  to  work  as  the  motive  power  of  education  becomes 
the  business  of  the  elementary  school.  To  do  this  we  must 
recognize  that 

"There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  minds 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased." 

We  must  make  friends  and  allies  of  what  have  sometimes 
been  considered  as  enemies  within  the  gates.  We  must  be 
able  to  see  in  "reeling  and  writhing"  and  other  physical 
activities  preliminary  courses  in  our  elementary  school  sub- 
jects, and  learn  to  feel  more  concern  for  the  child  that  "sits 
still  like  a  little  man"  than  for  the  one  who  insists  on  being  up 
and  doing  in  the  manner  of  our  great  men.  By  working  with 
nature  and  not  against  her  unalterable  laws,  all  things  become 
possible. 

But  the  transformation  of  human  nature  does  not  occur 
suddenly  when  the  six  year  old,  with  shining  morning  face, 
skips  willingly  to  school.  Knowing  that  changes  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  the  gradual  process  of  growth,  and  that 
there  is  no  magic  in  birthdays  or  alchemy  in  nine  o'clock,  we 
are  already  preparing  a  gently  inclined  plane  from  home  to 
school,  that  the  process  of  experimental  education  so  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  during  six  years  of  venturesome  living, 
eager  quest,  and  bold  discovery  in  obedience  to  instinct  and 
impulse,  may  not  be  rudely  interrupted  by  an  abrupt  intro- 
duction to  the  tools  of  mature  minds.  St.  Jerome  warned 
against  this  danger:  "Put  letters  into  Paula's  hands,"  he 
advised,  "  and  teach  her  the  meaning  of  them.  Take  care,  that 
she  does  not  conceive  a  dislike  for  study  that  may  follow  her 
into  a  more  advanced  age."  This  word  of  advice  has  not  been 
sufficient  through  the  intervening  centuries  to  prevent  the 
disaster  foreseen;  but  we  are  beginning  to  understand  its 
wisdom  and  the  need  of  following  it. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


A  True  Ghost  Story — "  Friend  John  Crook  and  the  Haunted 
Room." — No  one  re-tells  for  us  the  stories  of  early  Friends 
better  than  our  English  Friend,  L.  Violet  Hodgkin,  and  while 
we  are  not  like  the  little  girl  who  asked  if  there  were  "no  good 
Friends,  but  the  'early  Friends,'" — for  we  have  known 
many — it  does  us  good  to  go  back  to  those  brave  men  and 
women  who  were  defenders  of  a  new  Faith,  and  who  knew 
what  it  was  to  suffer  for  it,  and  to  lose,  gladly,  many  things 
we  call  precious,  for  the  Truth's  sake. 

So,  in  the  Quarterly  Examiner  for  Fourth  Month,  L.  V. 
Hodgkin  introduces  us  to  Priend  John  Crook,  of  whom  Alex- 
ander Parker,  who  visited  his  home  with  George  Fox,  wrote, 
"He  is  a  pretty  man."  The  home,  at  Beckerihg's  Park,  was 
a  fine  old  place,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  with  a  central 
staircase,  "up  which  four  persons  could  walk  abreast."  Its 
master  was  not  only  "a  pretty  man,"  but  a  learned  one,  and, 
though  only  thirty-six,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  a  candidate 
for  Parliament.  But  when  he  turned  Quaker,  with  his  wife, 
and  all  his  family,  these  honors  counted  as  nothing.  He  be- 
came a  minister,  and  suffered  many  imprisonments,  and  had 
many  adventures.  But  the  story  here  related  has  not  to  do 
with  these,  but  only  with  "one,  short,  brave  sentence  of  his, 
which  was  the  means  of  laying  a  ghost,  and  of  saving  a  soul." 

Some  years  after  he  became  a  Friend,  he  was  one  day 
preaching  in  a  meeting,  when  one  of  his  hearers  suddenly 


laid  hold  of  him,  accusing  him  of  having  "broken  the  Con- 
venticle Act."  This  was  one  of  the  "  Informers,"  or,  as  we 
might  say,  "Spies,"  who  used  to  slink  into  Friends'  meetings 
pretending  an  interest  in  them,  or  disguising  themselves  to 
look  like  Friends,  and  then  betray  them,  and  take  them  before 
the  magistrates.  Such  things  were  common,  and  John  Crook 
calmly  bade  the  others  farewell,  and,  saying  only  to  the  man, 
"I  am  ready,  friend,"  he  was  taken  away.  The  Informer 
hurried  him,  being  anxious  to  claim  the  reward  he  expected, 
but  it  seemed  the  nearest  Justice  lived  some  distance  away, 
and  night  was  falling  when  the  two  men  reached  his  mansion. 

He  was  a  kindly  man,  not  fond  of  Informers,  and  may  have 
known  John  Crook  when  he,  too,  was  a  Justice.  Dismissing 
the  case  until  the  next  morning,  and  sending  the  Informer 
away,  he  courteously  invited  the  Friend  to  remain  under  his 
roof  for  the  night.  The  invitation  was  cordial  but  it  was 
given  with  a  sort  of  hesitation,  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at 
under  the  circumstances.  John  waited  a  moment  before  re- 
plying, and  then  the  reason  of  his  host's  embarrassment  was 
explained.  "The  trouble  is,"  the  Justice  continued,  "  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  you  here,  very  glad,  yes,  very  glad  indeed. 
But  unfortunately,  most  unfortunately,  my  house  already  is 
full  of  other  guests,  guests;  you  know,  guests.  There  is  not 
a  single  room  unoccupied  except  one,  the  only  one,  positively, 
at  the  very  end  of  the  long  gallery;  and  that,"  he  stammered 
and  stuttered,  "well,  truth  to  tell,  that  chamber  is  undoubtedly 
haunted." 

A  smile  came  over  John  Crook's  face.  "Nay,  if  that  be 
all,"  said  he,  "  those  who  are  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  need  not 
fear  the  intrusions  of  any  sprite  of  evil.  Right  thankfully  I 
shall  accept  thy  offer." 

The  Quaker's  bearing  and  the  unruffled  calm  that  breathed 
through  his  words  impressed  the  Justice.  Somewhat  to  his 
own  astonishment  he  found  himself  speaking  as  if  to  an  equal 
and  saying:  "The  hour  is  early  still;  before  we  retire  to  rest 
allow  me  to  present  you  to  my  other  guests  assembled  in  the 
withdrawing  room."  John  Crook  followed  his  host  across 
the  hall,  and  on  entering  a  spacious  room  he  found  himself 
being  presented  to  a  brilliant  company  of  lords  and  ladies, 
squires  and  dames,  all  dressed  in  the  extreme  fashions  of  the 
Restoration. 

Happily  their  hearts  proved  to  be  simpler  than  their  cos- 
tumes. The  old  account*  says  that  John  Crook  was  "kindly 
entertained  by  them,  and  had  much  conversation  with  the 
company  on  religious  subjects,  with  which  he  and  they  ap- 
peared well  pleased." 

At  the  end  of  the  evening  the  Justice  himself  did  his  guest 
the  honor  of  showing  him  to  his  room.  As  the  two  men  ascend- 
ed the  staircase  together,  possibly  John's  thoughts  may  have 
gone  back  wistfully  to  his  dear  home  at  Beckering's,  and  to 
those  centre  stairs  in  his  own  hall  where  four  men  might  walk 
abreast.  However,  of  course,  he  would  let  nothing  of  this 
appear  in  his  manner  as  he  followed  his  host  down  a  long 
picture  gallery,  and  into  a  large  paneled  chamber  at  the  far 
end,  quite  away  from  the  rear  of  the  house.  "A  right  noble 
apartment!"  John  said  appreciatively,  looking  about  him  as 
they  entered.  "And  one  fitter  for  a  King's  lodging,  than  for 
a  man  who  had  expected  to  lie  this  night  in  gaol." 

Again  the  strange  hesitation  was  noticeable  in  the  Justice's 
manner.  "Oh,  for  the  chamber,"  he  said,  and  stopped,  "the 
chamber  is  well  enough,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes;  a  good  chamber  in 
itself,  but  not  one  of  my  guests  would  sleep  in  it  for  a  king's 
ransom.  May  you  fare  better — "  He  lingered  a  moment 
or  two  as  if  doubtful  whether  to  say  more,  turning  the  door 
handle  backwards  and  forwards  in  his  fingers.  Then,  as  his 
guest  had  apparently  no  wish  for  further  information  and 
showed  no  desire  to  question  him,  he  presently  departed. 
The  Quaker  listened  for  a  few  moments  as  the  door  closed, 
and  the  sound  of  the  retreating  footsteps  grew  fainter,  passing 

*Published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society,  Vol.  VII, 
p.  200.  The  original  manuscript  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Reference  Li- 
brary at  Devonshire  House. 
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down  the  long  gallery.  Then,  being  weary,  he  undressed  as 
swiftly  as  might  be,  offered  up  a  silent  prayer  for  thankfulness 
and  guidance,  and  laid  himself  down  to  rest  in  the  high  four- 
poster  bedstead.  Strange  it  was  to  find  his  head  sinking  into 
a  downy  pillow,  to  stretch  out  his  tired  limbs  between  soft, 
fragrant  linen  sheets,  he  who  had  expected  to  pass  the  night 
on  the  cold  slabs  and  in  the  reeking  atmosphere  of  a  crowded 
gaol. 

"In  Thy  Love  more  than  in  bed  I  rest."  The  thought,  if 
not  the  words,  of  his  contemporary  George  Herbert,  lodged  in 
his  mind;  but  not  even  thankfulness  could  keep  him  long 
awake.  Almost  at  once  he  sank  into  a  deep,  untroubled 
slumber  and  slept  peacefully  for  several  hours. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Mission  Horticulturists  to  Restore  Ruined  Orchards. 

Fruit  trees  for  the  "regions  devaste," — Should  we  accept 
the  offer  of  the  Tree  Club  of  America  and  undertake  the 
project  of  getting  together  $8ooo  worth  of  stock  and  distribut- 
ing it  in  the  damaged  villages?  This  question  was  raised  in 
the  monthly  Agricultural  Meeting,  held  at  Chatel  Chehery, 
in  the  Ardennes  on  Ninth  Month  2nd.  Should  we?  There 
was  no  doubt  as  to  the  sense  of  the  meeting.  Scarce  was  any 
proposition  met  with  more  enthusiasm.  Appointments  were 
made,  and  the  Horticultural  Branch  of  the  Mission  de  la 
Societe  des  Amis  came  into  being,  its  personelle^-Henry 
Stabler,  of  Sandy  Springs,  Md.,  and  the  writer,  both  previous- 
ly in  "active  service,"  horticulturally  speaking. 

It  was  agreed  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work.  That  very  afternoon  the  wheels  were  put 
in  motion  and  plans  were  being  made.  The  writer  found  his 
co-workers  superintending  the  sawing  of  the  Grange-le- 
Comte  Winter  supply  of  fuel,  when  we  arrived  at  headquarters. 
He  was  anxious  to  be  under  way.    We  must  start  at  once. 

The  relief  folks  were  having  their  bi-montTily  meeting  at 
Grange  next  day  and  some  of  the  ladies  from  far  away  had 
already  arrived.  I  happened  into  the  Aggie  office  just  as 
two  ladies  from  near  Rheims  were  pleading  their  villages' 
need  of  trees,  meanwhile  innocent  of  the  plans  in  progress, 
to  the  Aggie  chef.  "Oh,  we  are  so  glad," — this  on  learning  of 
the  scheme.  The  news  soon  spread,  and  as  it  spread  the 
demand  for  trees  grew.  This  lady's  village  lost  its  trees  for 
fire-wood.  This  lady's  village  lost  its  trees  by  shells;  this 
one's  by  gas  and  so  on.  The  "Tree  Club  of  America,"  what 
a  fine  institution. 

At  Grand  Pre  there  is  a  fruit  grower.  We  must  consult 
him  as  to  varieties  and  as  to  the  most  likely  sources  of  supply. 
Next  morning  we  did,  and  found  him  most  anxious  to  be  of 
aid.  With  the  help  of  a  catalogue  he  made  up  a  comprehen- 
sive list  of  varieties  adapted  to  the  region. 

Apparently,  from  testing  the  fruits  of  existing  trees  little 
care  has  been  taken  in  the  past  in  the  choice  of  varieties,  and 
cider  is  about  all  most  of  the  fruit  is  good  for.  Being  some- 
what temperately  inclined  ourselves,  and  for  other  reasons, 
we  hope  to  introduce  into  the  district  apples  that  will  please 
the  eye  and  tempt  the  taste  in  their  natural  state.  In  other 
words,  we  are  going  to  give  the  apple  a  reputation  in  the 
Meuse,  Argonne.    .    .  . 

At  the  "Syndicate  Central  des  Agriculteurs  de  France,"  a 
fine  old  man  with  long  white  hair  was  delighted  to  help  us  in 
our  quest  of  nurseries,  and  supplied  us  with  the  names  of  three 
leading  concerns  whom  he  could  especially  recommend.  Two 
were  just  outside  of  Paris,  below  the  Port  d'Orleans  and  one 
was  at  the  city  of  Orleans.  The  next  morning,  once  we  had 
cycled  through  the  environs  of  Paris  into  the  comparatively 


open  country,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  nursery 
plantations.  Pepinieres — that's  the  French  word  for  nurseries 
— surrounded  us,  and  we  were  confused  by  the  number  so 
that  we  hardly  knew  which  to  visit  first.  It  was  decided  to 
merely  casually  inspect  the  many  small  places  we  passed  en 
route  to  Bourge-le-Reine,  where  our  first  scheduled  stop  was 
to  be  made.    .    .  . 

Our  ride  through  this  nursery  country  thus  took  us  past 
block  after  block  of  fruit  trees  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
as  well  as  past  masses  of  ornamental  material,  for  the  nursery 
business  about  Paris  mostly  caters  to  the  high  class  city  trade. 
Unlike  our  home  nurseries,  the  nurseries  of  France  are  all 
chopped  up.  Here  a  block  of  an  acre  or  two  and  there  another 
block,  and  between  the  blocks,  the  small  plantations  of  per- 
haps a  half  dozen  other  nursery  men.  That  accounts  for  the 
difference  in  cultivation  of  blocks  side  by  side.  One  nursery 
has  suffered  more  from  the  war  than  another. 

At  Bourge-le-Reine  we  made  our  first  call.  We  were  given 
very  kind  attention  and  shown  about  freely,  seeing  very  much 
that  was  interesting.  I  prefer,  however,  to  omit  details,  and 
take  you  directly  to  Chatenay,  where  we  arrived  soon  after 
completing  the  Bourge  inspection.  It  was  here  that  we  saw 
a  really  wonderful  French  nursery,  such  as  one  reads  about 
back  home. 

The  approach  to  the  nursery  was  made  through  a  winding, 
narrow  road,  the  curves  of  which  were  utilized  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pretty  landscape  effects,  with  big  shade  trees  in  abun- 
dance. Through  a  gate,  and  we  were  in  the  midst  of  an  ever- 
green park  that  1  could  not  possibly  describe  to  you.  Ever- 
greens of  the  most  delicate  shades  of  color  and  of  graceful 
shapes — firs,  cedars,  cypress,  spruces — the  rarest  of  the  rare, 
planted  as  specimens  and  in  groups,  and  all  blending  to  har- 
mony. Some  were  allowed  to  follow  their  natural  tendencies, 
others  were  trimmed  to  shape.  One,  a  yew,  presented  itself 
as  a  Japanese  pagoda,  perfect  in  every  exterior  detail. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  specimens  were  the  giant  cedars 
of  Lebanon  and  Mt.  Atlas  Silver  Cedars  that  punctuated  the 
sky-line,  and  one  of  the  most  curious,  a  weeping  variety  of 
the  latter  which  though  its  height  was  nowhere  over  seven  or 
eight  feet,  sent  out  its  several  graceful  branches  twenty  feet 
from  the  centre  stem.  At  the  office,  overlooking  this  wonder- 
ful garden,  we  were  given  an  English-speaking  guide,  who  took 
us  first  to  the  model  fruit  garden,  a  display  of  trained  trees  ar- 
ranged artistically,  and  intended  as  an  example  for  the  wealthy 
clientele.  Here  inside  four  walls,  on  which  were  trained 
varieties  of  fruit  according  to  their  adaptability  to  the  exposure, 
were  literally  hundreds  of  varieties  of  common  fruits.  There 
were  cordons,  and  pyramids,  and  all  the  rest,  and  on  them 
fruit  in  abundance,  and  such  fruit!  Some  of  the  more  tender 
sorts  were  protected  by  glass  shields. 

The  Fruit  Nursery  was  reached  after  a  pleasant  three  kilo- 
metre ride,  part  of  the  way  along  a  boulevard  shaded  by  two 
double  rows  of  Carolina  Poplars.  In  peace  times  it  contained 
nearly  ioo  acres  of  fruit  trees,  but  just  now  part  of  it  is  given 
over  to  the  raising  of  food  crops,  However,  even  now  it  is  a 
sight  to  behold.  The  centre  drive  divides  the  long  rows  of 
trees  which  stretch  for  300  metres  on  either  side.  It  was 
inspiring  to  behold  these  long  rows  of  scions,  cordons,  pyramids 
and  the  like,  but  the  tige  trees  were  the  most  impressive.  In 
rows  straight  as  an  arrow  each  tree  as  perfect  as  if  cast  in  a 
die,  they  stood  as  testimony  that  the  reputation  of  French 
Horticuiteurs  is  not  without  foundation. 

Our  search  for  trees  has  taken  us  to  Orleans,  Tours  and 
Angers.  We  have  met  a  number  of  the  leading  nurserymen 
of  France  and  have  inspected  the  veritable  parks  that  com- 
prise their  nurseries.  We  have  been  impressed  with  the  ex- 
ceedingly fine  type  of  men  that  comprise  the  nursery  personelle, 
men  that  inspire  one's  confidence.  Our  sympathies  have  gone 
out  strongly  toward  them  because  of  their  heavy  war  losses. 
One  fine  old  man  told  me  of  the  fine  lot  of  shade  trees  that 
he  had  developed — big  trees  for  quick  effects — the  result  of 
years  of  care,  which  he  had  given  to  the  hospital  nearby  for 
firewood.    And  now,  one  of  their  big  pre-war  markets,  the 
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German,  is  gone,  and  on  top  of  it  all,  as  the  most  unkindest 
cut  of  all,  America  has  barred  their  product.  They  show  us 
big  quantities  of  fine  plants  raised  expressly  for  our  market 
and  inquire  as  to  why  it  cannot  enter  the  country.  They  feel 
the  action  of  the  government  to  be  more  because  of  a  desire 
to  keep  the  money  at  home,  and  to  make  the  nursery  business 
of  America  independent  than  because  of  the  fear  of  the  im- 
portation of  insects  and  diseases  which  they  claim  fumigation 
safeguards  against. 

As  I  finish  this  article  in  Paris,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
that  we  have  found  sufficient  stock  to  assure  the  carrying 
through  of  the  project,  that  prices  are  lower  than  anticipated, 
and  that,  at  the  present  exchange  rate,  we  look  forward  this 
coming  week  of  placing  orders  for  upwards  of  15,000  trees, 
apples  primarily,  but  also  pears,  cherries,  and  plums,  and  with 
the  five  per  cent,  discount  allowed  for  prompt  payment  to 
add  to  this  a  quantity  of  filberts,  which  are  very  prolific  here 
and  which  can  be  reasonably  purchased.  In  Orleans,  Tours 
and  Angers,  as  well  as  near  Paris,  we  were  impressed  with 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  rejuvenation  of  a 
business  that  had  been  practically  neglected  for  five  years. 
As  one  man  told  me,  "This  Spring  we  had  everything  to  do." 
While  naturally  everything  has  not  yet  been  done,  still  enough 
has  been  accomplished  to  give  some  idea  of  the  wonderful 
methods  of  plant  culture  that  existed  prior  to  the  war. 

Wendell  French  Oliver. 

Enthusiastic  Reconstruction  Meeting  Held. 
One  of  the  best  meetings  so  far  held  dealing  with  the  work 
of  the  Friends'  Unit  in  France  took  place  at  the  Race  Street 
House  in  Philadelphia  on  Tenth  Month  27th.  After  partak- 
ing of  a  splendid  dinner  served  in  the  Young  Friends'  Asso- 
ciation Rooms  where  the  decorations  were  based  on  the  Ser- 
vice Star  multiplied,  the  audience  of  about  five  hundred  ad- 
journed to  the  meeting-room,  where  spirited  and  vivid  accounts 
of  the  Unit's  work  were  given  by  Arthur  Shrigley,  Owen  Ste- 
phens, William  Price,  Edward  Wright  and  Mary  Kelsey.  The 
virtues  and  idiosyncrasies  of  Frenchmen,  German  prisoners 
and  Friends'  workers  were  graphically  set  forth  in  anecdotes 
and  comments.  Alice  Miller  exhibited  a  fine  display  of  em- 
broidery made  by  refugees. 

Serbian  Unit  Planning  to  Run  Orphanage. 

Our  Serbian  representatives  have  been  constantly  on  the 
move  since  their  arrival,  in  an  endeavor  to  find  the  type  of 
work  most  needed  and  the  best  field  in  which  to  operate.  Ac- 
cording to  a  letter  of  J.  Lawrence  Lippincott  written  Tenth 
Month  4th,  this  roving  was  soon  to  cease,  as  plans  are  being 
formulated  for  the  Friends'  Unit  to  take  over  a  government 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  at  Lescovatz,  about  thirty 
miles  south  of  Nish,  and  to  run  an  orphanage  in  the  farm 
buildings.  These  buildings  are  at  present  badly  in  need  of 
repair.    We  quote  from  J.  L.  L.  the  following  paragraph: 

"The  more  you  associate  with  these  people  and  come  to 
know  them,  the  more  you  would  love  and  respect  them.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  they  render  you  a  service  from  a  desire  to  help, 
not  for  a  fee  and,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  they  will  not 
take  any  fee  for  a  service  or  kindness  they  have  shown.  On 
many  occasions,  when  we  have  been  trying  to  express  our- 
selves, some  one  who  speaks  a  little  English  will  come  up  and 
offer  to  help.  We  have  come  in  contact  frequently  with  peo- 
ple now  destitute,  who  before  the  war  were  well  to  do.  Every- 
thing they  had  has  been  swept  away:  home,  all  property  and 
in  many  cases,  families  almost  entirely  wiped  out.  In  the  face 
of  these  conditions,  the  people  are  cheerful  and  hopeful.  The 
peasants,  too,  who  have  lost  everything,  have  come  back  and 
found  their  bare  land  with  all  else  gone,  and  have  started  in 
again  full  of  hope.  It  is  surprising  how  soon  they  are  again 
on  their  way  toward  establishing  a  home  with  some  bits  of 
cheer  about  them.  Their  costumes  are  very  simple,  but  very 
artistic,  all  made  from  their  own  products,  as  is  their  food  as 
well.  The  most  modest  houses  you  enter  have  a  great  deal  of 
very  beautiful  handwork,  representing  a  tremendous  amount 
of  labor  and  patience.   They  are  not  willing  to  sell  it,  either." 


Items  From  France. 
Medical. 

The  staff  hospital  at  Varennes  is  now  in  perfect  running 
order.  It  can  comfortably  accommodate  eight  men  and  three 
women.  There  is  also  an  isolation  ward  of  three  beds  and  a 
dispensary  fitted  with  operating  equipment.  The  district 
nurses  at  present  constitute  the  only  medical  contact  with  the 
French  people. 

Building. 

The  builders  are  doing  their  best  to  meet  the  many  urgent 
calls  for  help,  but  are  held  up  through  lack  of  material.  Many 
families  who  have  come  back  will  not  be  able  to  remain  during 
the  coming  winter  without  more  substantial  shelter  than  tents 
and  dugouts.  Their  condition  is  pitiable,  as  they  have  nowhere 
to  go  and  cannot  stay  where  they  are. 

Transport. 

The  transport  has  a  personnel  of  about  sixty  and  nineteen 
non-transport  drivers,  and  ministers  to  the  needs  of  all  de- 
partments. Besides  numerous  Fords  and  Dodges  at  the  out- 
lying equipes,  there  are  at  Varennes  five  three-ton  trucks  and 
two  one-ton  ones,  and  at  Grange,  two  three-ton,  two  one-ton, 
a  Dodge,  two  Fords  and  two  Harleys.  The  water  tank  con- 
tinues its  regular  route  to  all  equipes  within  reach.  Sixteen 
Fords  have  been  sold  and  two  turned  over  to  the  Chalons  Ma- 
ternity. It  is  planned  to  send  some  of  the  transport  equip- 
ment and  personnel  in  the  near  future  to  Poland,  where  it  is 
more  badly  needed. 

Agriculture. 

The  "Aggies"  continue  to  thresh  grain  and  sell  large  quan- 
tities of  live  stock;  78,669  francs'  worth  in  Ninth  Month. 
Fruit  trees  have  been  bought  for  distribution  in  two  hundred 
villages,  21,800  in  all.  The  scheme  is  to  distribute  to  all 
families  who  apply  and  who  have  suitable  space:  five  trees  to 
each  commune;  and  about  fifty  trees  if  the  road-side  trees  need 
renewing.  An  apiary  for  restocking  purposes  next  year  has 
materialized  and  five  wagons  of  bees  have  been  purchased. 

Works 

This  department  has  concentrated  much  of  its  energy  at 
Varennes,  where  it  has  completed  a  garage,  a  barrack  for  the 
hospital  and  a  water  tank.  The  circular  saw  after  finishing 
at  Grange  and  Varennes  has  started  on  a  tour  to  Clermont  and 
Les  Isllettes.  The  presence  of  a  goodly  distribution  of  shrap- 
nel in  the  wood  has  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  temper 
of  the  saw  and  the  sawers. 

Purchase  and  Sales. 

Sales  continue  at  the  rate  of  about  35,000  francs  per  week. 
The  young  Meusienne  Co-operative  has  not  been  able  to  take 
over  the  stores  as  rapidly  as  was  planned,  owing  to  their  lack 
of  transport  and  the  fact  that  the  railways  are  still  in  the  state 
in  which  the  war  left  them. 

About  1,800,000  francs  have  been  realized  from  the  dumps. 


As  dependable  as  the  instinct  that  guides  the  gull  to  the 
sea  is  an  instinct  in  man  which  tends  toward  the  Eternal 
Spirit.  But  man  hesitates,  fears  to  trust  that  instinct,  halts 
and  turns  to  what  seem,  to  his  dim  vision,  to  be  safer  ways. 
It  is  as  if  men  huddled  on  the  barren  rocks  and  would  not  enter 
upon  the  life  of  the  infinite  and  eternal  sea.  There  are  "tides 
of  the  Spirit."  We  fail  to  follow  a  natural  instinct  to  trust 
those  tides.  We  associate  our  lives  with  the  material  things 
instead  of  giving  them  with  confidence  to  the  spiritual  realities. 
We  follow  lessor  motives  in  the  presence  of  the  higher.  We 
circumscribe  our  lives  by  living  in  the  things  that  are  obvious 
and  that  appeal  to  the  material  senses.  We  hesitate  to  make 
the  venture  of  trusting  life  to  the  vastness  of  the  sea  of  God's  life 
and  love, — The  Churchman  Afield, 
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NEWS  ITEMS. 

Friends'  Central  Literature  Council. — [The  following  letter  from 
The  Friend  (London)  shows  how  our  English  Friends  are  engaged  in  a 
work  very  similar  to  that  now  in  hand  by  the  Book  Committee  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting. — Eds.] — The  new  Central  Literature  Council, 
set  up  by  last  Yearly  Meeting,  is  already  actively  engaged  on  its  work, 
although  its  Secretary  (Hubert  W.  Peet)  only  commenced  his  duties  on 
the  first  of  this  month. 

The  Council  hopes  to  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  remarkable  literary 
work  of  Friends,  done  in  recent  years,  by  increasing  the  circulation  of 
our  books  and  larger  pamphlets  both  among  Friends  and  the  outside 
public.  It  hopes  to  provide  such  information  as  will  prevent  waste  in 
publishing  efforts;  and,  as  its  knowledge  grows  of  the  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  make  suggestions  which  will  quicken 
the  Extension  work  done  by  Friends  through  literature.  The  Council 
is  working  in  close  connection  with  those  who  are  most  fully  acquainted 
with  the  demand  on  the  Continent  for  Quaker  literature. 

For  all  this  work  we  invite  the  constant  help  of  Friends  generally  and 
of  the  constituent  committees  of  the  Council  in  particular.  The  Secretary 
will  welcome  correspondence  from  those  who  have  suggestions  to  make  on 
the  best  lines  of  work;  from  Friends  and  others  requiring  help  in  the 
provision  of  bookstalls  at  Quarterly  Meetings,  Conferences,  etc. ;  and  from 
librarians  of  Friends'  meetings.  He  will  be  glad  to  arrange  to  visit  meet- 
ings and  conferences. 

Any  Friends  who  are  prepared  to  take  some  trouble  in  circulating 
pamphlet  and  other  literature  in  their  localities  are  asked  to  send  in  their 
names  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Central  Literature  Council,  140,  Bishops- 
gate,  E.  C.  2. 

Ernest  E.  Taylor, 
Chairman  (pro  tern)  of  the  Council. 

London,  Ninth  Month  12,  1919. 


Gerald  Kenway  Hibbert,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  Warden  of  the  Swarthmore 
Settlement,  Leeds,  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  time,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Frederick  Andrews  in  the  Head-mastership  of  Ack- 
worth  School,  England.  Our  Friend  is  a  valued  member  of  his  own 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Yorkshire,  in  which  also  he  is  widely  known.  The 
Friend  (London)  says:  "We  congratulate  him  on  his  appointment  to 
this  greater  responsibility,  and  desire  for  him  an  abundant  outpouring 
of  wisdom,  judgment  and  grace  for  his  high  task.  The  appointment  will 
take  effect  on  the  retirement  of  Frederick  Andrews  a  year  hence." 


The  Monthly  Meeting  at  Moorestown  (Chester  Monthly  Meeting) 
has  liberated  and  encouraged  Alfred  Lowry  to  join  James  Henderson  of 
Ohio  in  a  religious  visit  to  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  Bulgaria 
and  Roumania. 


The  name  of  J.  Lindley  Spicer  of  New  York  City  was  misprinted  in 
last  issue,  Spicer  having  been  turned  into  Spencer.  Many  of  our  readers 
know  of  the  valuable  work  of  our  Friend  and  would  note  the  mistake. 
We  apologize  to  him  and  to  them. — [Eds.] 


Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  held  its  usual  sessions  on  the 
3rd  and  4th.  Four  visiting  Friends  were  in  attendance  and  their  cer- 
tificates were  read.  They  were  Job  S.  Gidley  and  James  W.  Oliver  of 
New  England  and  Edward  and  Flora  M.  Edgerton  of  Plainfield,  Ind. 

In  the  session  on  Third-day  the  following  items  of  business  claimed 
attention. 

A  minute  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  for  religious  service  abroad 
granted  to  Joseph  and  Sarah  W.  Elkinton  was  approved  and  directed  to 
be  endorsed  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  The  pros- 
pect is  understood  to  include  Dublin  and  London  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
service  in  the  British  Isles  for  both  Friends  and  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
Denmark  and  service  in  Austria,  Germany,  Italy  and  Palestine  for  Joseph 
Elkinton. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Chamless  Wharton  Trust  was  read.  The 
income  of  this  fund  is  used  for  scholarships. 

The  Report  of  the  West  Philadelphia  Meeting  noted  a  declining  at- 
tendance and  raised  a  question  about  laying  the  meeting  down.  The 
Quarterly  Meeting  was  not  prepared  to  decide  that  matter. 

A  new  Committee  was  nominated  to  attend  the  meetings  for  worship 
at  Friends'  Select  School. 


The  meetings  arranged  with  the  delegation  of  English  Friends  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  proposed  Peace  Conference,  were  well  attended 
and  were  full  of  inspiration.  Reports  will  appear  next  week  in  the 
Young  Friends'  Number. 

NOTICES. 

A  general  invitation  to  all  Friends  is  extended  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  House,  Sixth-day,  Eleventh 
Month  14th,  at  7.45  p.  m.  The  main  program  will  consist  of  the  pre- 
sentation by  young  Friends  of  some  of  the  phases  of  our  work  in  Japan. 
Frances  D.  Elkinton,  Isabelle  H.  Nicholson,  R.  Barclay  Moon  and  Arthur 
Vail  are  the  speakers. 

Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  announces  that  the 
time  of  holding  its  mid-week  meetings  for  worship  will  be  changed  from 
Fifth  to  Fourth-days,  the  change  to  take  effect  on  Fourth-day,  the  nine- 
teenth of  this  month.  It  also  further  informs  that  all  its  meetings 
both  for  worship  and  discipline  are  to  be  held  in  the  home  of  John  B. 
Comfort  in  Columbus,  N.  J.,  until  further  notice. 

An  invitation  was  given  to  all  interested  Friends  at  the  late  Abington 
Quarterly  Meeting  to  attend  a  meeting  on  "The  Negro"  at  Fifteenth  and 
Race  Streets  on  Sixth-day,  Eleventh  Month  21st.  Owing  to  some  pre- 
viously made  plans  and  the  press  of  engagements  at  this  time,  the  meet- 
ing has  had  to  be  postponed.    Friends  will  be  notified  later. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  Lectures  to  be  given  on  alternate  Sixth- 
days  at  Friends'  Select  School  is  arranged  for  8  p.  m.,  Eleventh  Month 
14th.  F.  W.  Pethick-Lawrence  of  England  will  speak  on  "The  Labor 
Outlook  in  England  with  special  reference  to  the  Mines  and  Railways." 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Westtown  Mothers,  will  be  held  at  Friends' 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  on  Fourth-day  11th  Month  19,  1919,  at  2.30  p.  m. 
There  will  be  an  informal  discussion  of  topics  pertaining  to  our  children's 
life  at  Westtown.    Annual  dues  of  fifty  cents  now  payable. 

Florence  P.  Yarnall. 


Visitors'  Day  at  Friends'  Select  School. — At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  Friends'  Select  School  invites  all  old  scholars  and 
patrons,  with  their  husbands,  wives  and  interested  friends,  to  visit  the 
School  on  Third-day,  Eleventh  Month  18th.  School  exercises  will  be 
held  as  usual  from  collection  at  9  in  the  morning  through  the  day.  Cafe- 
teria lunch  will  be  provided  for  visitors  at  1  o'clock.  Those  intending 
to  stay  for  lunch  will  please  notify  the  School  in  advance  so  that  proper 
preparations  may  be  made.  The  Girls'  hockey  team  will  play  Springside 
School  on  the  grounds  at  3  p.  m.  This  will  probably  be  the  deciding 
game  for  the  championship  of  the  Inter-Scholastic  Hockey  League  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  Young  Friends'  Fellowship  of  Arch  Street  will  hold  a  meeting 
in  Arch  Street  Centre,  on  Eleventh  Month  16,  1919,  at  6.30  p.  m. 
All  Young  Friends  cordially  invited. 

The  time  of  holding  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  at  Woodland  has 
been  changed  to  Sixth-day  before  the  third  Seventh-day  in  Eleventh 
Month.  Select  meeting  the  preceding  day.  This  means  that  the  present 
year  the  meeting  will  convene  on  the  fourteenth  of  Eleventh  Month. 

The  cost  of  publishing  the  Friends'  Calendar  for  1920  is  greater  than 
last  year,  but  in  order  to  encourage  its  circulation  the  Tract  Association 
has  decided  to  make  the  following  rates,  meeting  the  loss  thus  incurred 
from  other  sources. 

Single  copy  10  cents;  by  mail  15  cents;  by  the  dozen  75  cents;  by  the 
hundred  5  dollars. 


Died.— Fourth  Month  3,  1919,  at  the  home  of  her  son,  M.  F.  Home, 
near  Newton  Falls,  Ohio,  Hannah  B.  Horne,  in  her  eighty-fifth  year;  a 
member  of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana. 

 at  her  home  in  Germantown,  Phila.,  Tenth  Month  17,  1919, 

Eleanor  T.  Evans,  wife  of  the  late  J.  Wistar  Evans;  a  member  of  Ger- 
mantown Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Bring  Your  Oculist's 
Prescription  To  Ds 

Our  35  years'  experience 
assures  you  that  it  will  be 
filled  accurately.  None  but 
the  most  skilled  workmen 
employed.  Reasonable  prices. 
Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St.    -;-  Phila. 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fami 


TPfoCJap  §t5*?mffi»  8*851 


ARTS 


(jptician^ 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.     Any  other  time  by  appointment  on/j- 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849.      Bell  'Phone. 


R.  C.  Ballinger       Ernest  R.  Tarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bill — Sprote  17-81    -    -  Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


ADVERTISING  COPT  and  Direct- 
by- Mail  printing  that  sell  the  goods. 
tAsk  us  to  show  you  how! 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.      -       -       Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  Nu  J0 

A  Family  House  •/  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


There  is  an  urgent  need  in  the  Friend*  Indian 
School  at  Tunesassa  for  an  Underwood  or 
Remington  Typewriter  in  good  working  order. 
Any  Friends  having  such  a  machine  which 
they  are  willing  to  donate  to  this  work  will 
please  communicate  promptly  with  Anna 
Walton,  Moylan.  Pa.,  or  William  Biddle. 
No.  210  Forrest  Building,  Philadelphia, 


PENNSBURY  SERIES  OF  MODERN  QUAKER  BOOKS 


Edited  by  ISAAC  SHARPLESS 

The  Book  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  authorized  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  books  by  modern  authors  giving  some  account  of 
the  history,  attitude  and  outlook  of  Quakerism  in  its  relations 
to  present  problems.  The  series  as  now  arranged  contains 
the  following  volumes: 


I — Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania 

By  Isaac  Sharpless 

243  pages — $2.00 

"This  is  an  admirable  book.  Though  cast  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  biographies  it  is  in  reality  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  history  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  authority." — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 

II — George  Fox — An  Autobiography 

By  Rufus  M.  Jones 

576  pages— $2. 00 

A  readable  edition  of  the  old  classic  Journal  of  George  Fox. 
The  introduction  and  notes  of  the  editor  clear  up  much 
obscurity  without  taking  anything  from  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ing of  the  original. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  WILL 


7/7 — Man's  Relation  to  God. 
By  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree 
About  200  pages — $1.50 
A  series  of  essays  written  with  keen  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual insight  by  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  new  problems 
confronting  English  Quakerism,  applicable  also  to  many 
American  conditions.    Thoughtful  people  will  wish  to  read 
this  whether  they  agree  with  all  the  details  or  not. 

IV — A  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America 
By  Allen  C.  Thomas 
285  pages — 1 1. 50 
A  republication,  with  many  changes  and  additions,  bring- 
ing it  quite  down  to  date,  of  a  standard  book  by  a  trained 
historian.    It  is  the  fairest  and  most  reliable  treatise  on  the 
subject  published,  dealing  impartially  with  the  various  de- 
velopments and  separations  in  America. 

V — A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time 
By  Rufus  M. Jones 
About  300  pages — 12.00 
Ready  early  in  1920 
An  account  of  the  attitude  of  Friends  in  America  to  war 
service  and  the  work  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee in  Europe  (191 7-1 9 19),  giving  lists  of  workers,  places 
and  character  of  work,  etc. 
BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER 


Orders  will  be  taken  for  the  above  series  of  five  volumes  as  a  whole  (though  the  delivery  of  Number  V  will  be  de- 
layed), at  a  cost  of  $7.50,  postpaid.   Checks  should  be  made  payable  and  correspondence  sent  to  • 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  302  arch  street.  Philadelphia,  pa. 
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A  large  number  of  Rhoads  Belts 
have  made  long  records  on  flour 
milling  drives.  Bought  in  1887, 
•till  running  in  good  condition, 
is  one  report. 

Let  us  fit  your  drive  with  the  right 
kind  of  long  service  belt. 
A  copy  of  our  little  Belt  User's 
Book,  free.    It  contains  helpful 
suggestions  and  information. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:  15  N.  Third  Street 
NEW  YORK:  105  Beekman  Street 
CHICAGO:  325  W.  Randolph  Street 
Factory  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  8c  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  are  offering — 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD  IRREDEEMABLE 
6  PER  CENT.  BONDS. 

They  are  secured  by  a  perpetual  lien  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Railroad  Company  under  a  mortgage 
dated  1 873.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  bonds 
have  sold  between  1 1 0  and  1 50. 
At  the  present  price  of  118  the  bonds  will  yield 
5-1/10%,  free  of  Pennsylvania  State  Tax. 


WESTTOWN  $250,000  FUND 

"Keeping  everlastingly  at  it  brings  success". 

The  Collecting  Committee  of  about  one  hundred  persons,  is  now  making 
an  active  canvass  for  subscriptions,  and  we  ask  all  who  have  reason  to  be 
interested  in  Westtown  School  to  contribute  as  liberally  as  it  may  be  proper 
for  them  to  do. 

MANAGING  COMMITTEE: 


*J.  HENRY  BARTLETT 
♦HENRY  W.  LEEDS 

*  WALTER  T.  MOORE 

*  WILLIAM  E.  RHOADS 

*  ALFRED  G.  SCATTERGOOD 

*  WALTER  SMEDLEY 
*D.  ROBERT  YARNALL 


°  JAMES  G.  BIDDLE 
°  THOMAS  K.  BROWN 
°  WALTER  J.  BUZBY 
"CHARLES  EVANS 
°J.  EDWARD  MOON 
"SAMUEL  L.  SMEDLEY. 
°  JAMES  G.  VAIL 


Jr. 


*  Appointed  by  Westtown  Committee. 
°  Appointed  by  Westtown  Alumni  Association. 


JAMES  G.  BIDDLE.  Chairman,  1211  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia 

J  SNOWDON  RHOADS.  Treasurer.  Commercial  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


Young  Friends' Financial  Campaign      WOOLMAN  SCHOOL 


For  1919-1920  will  commence  Eleventh 
Month  10,  1919  The  campaign  is  for  $1 500 
and  is  being  conducted  by  collectors  in  each 
meeting  to  whom  a  proportional  quota  of  the 
total  amount  has  been  assigned.  Be  ready 
for  the  collectors  and  help  them  round  up  the 
total  before  Thanksgiving  Day. 

J.  Passmore  Elkinton,  Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 
Elizabeth  B.  Haines,  Secretary. 
A.  Ernest  Nicholson,  Treasurer. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  Mac  Wat  ten 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  CARPETS' 

Domestic  -:-       -:-  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron" 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worship  u 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro 


A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

FALL  TERM— Opens  Tenth  Month  7, 1919. 
Special  Courses  in  Social  Work  and 
History  of  Missions. 
Regular  Courses  in  Bible  Study,  History  of 
Friends'  and  Religious  Pedagogy. 
Write  for  Catalog. 
ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 

CONCORD  HOUSE 

COMCORDVILLE,  F»A. 

A  small  guest  house,  thoroughly  heated,  good 
table,  moderate  rates.  For  accommodations  write  to 
Marian  Pusey,  Manager,  Concordville,  Pa. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 
Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 

Ball  'Phone  n  Spruce  IMS 


FOR  SALE — A  touring  car  in  good  condition.  Used 
lightly  for  local  errands  by  a  Friend  in  professional 


to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.    Vititort  rtmem-   work.    Address  K-H,  cars  of  Thb  Friend,  207  Walnut 


6«r  (Ae  addren. 


Place. 
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Davis  H.  Forsythe, 
Mary  Ward, 
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Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
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This  matter  is  prepared  for  The  Friend  and  for  the  Philadelphia  Young  Friends 
Committee  by  the  following: 

Alfred  Lowry 
Editor 

AND 

Edward  W.  Marshall  Joseph  Stokes,  Jr. 

Margaret  Whitall  Rhoads  Edith  Stratton 

Alice  Trimble 

Associates 


"  It  is  not  for  a  nation  {coming  into  the  Gospel  life  and  prin- 
ciple) to  take  care  beforehand  how  they  shall  he  preserved,  hut  the 
Gospel  will  teach  a  nation  {if  they  hearken  to  it)  as  well  as  a 
particular  person  to  trust  the  Lord,  and  to  wait  on  Him  for  preser- 
vation."— Isaac  Penington. 


DOORS. 

[Prepared  prior  to  the  issue  of The  Friend  for  Tenth 
Month  gth,  containing  the  Editorial  entitled  "  The  Door 
of  Opportunity."} 
At  a  time  when  many  persons  are  feverishly  seeking  a  way 
out,  it  occurred  to  the  writer  to  look  up  what  the  various 
Biblical  authors  have  to  say  concerning  Doors.    Of  course 
many  of  the  references  are  literal,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
figurative  uses  of  the  word  have  little  particular  significance 
for  us  to-day.    But  one  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
many  of  the  passages  where  the  word  occurs. 

First,  as  is  meet,  comes  a  reference  from  Genesis.  In  the 
fourth  chapter  we  are  told  that  Cain  was  displeased  because 
his  offering  was  not  acceptable.  The  Lord  asked  him  why 
he  was  angry,  saying:  "  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be 
accepted?  And  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door.'' 
However  we  may  interpret  this  expression,  surely  we  can 
say,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  there  can  be  no  right 
progress  while  there  is  sin.  It  lies  at  the  door  and  blocks  the 
way. 


An  open  door  is  an  encouragement  to  proceed.  A  door 
that  is  closed,  while  it  may  not  always  be  a  discouragement, 
brings  us  up  short,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  closed,  separates 
us  from  something:  it  may  be  from  that  which  would  harm 
us,  it  may  be  from  Heaven  itself.  Such  possibilities  are 
frequently  dwelt  upon  in  these  Scripture  references.  The 
prophet  Hosea  has  a  word  of  cheer  for  those  whom  sorrow  has 
cast  down:  "I  will  give  [saith  the  Lord]  the  valley  of  Achor 
(i.  e.,  of  trouble)  for  a  door  of  hope."  Can  we  not  take  heart 
in  the  thought  that  out  of  our  troubles  we  may,  if  we  want, 
emerge  stronger  and  fuller  of  joy— in  the  language  of  the  old 
hymn:  laeti  triumphantes? 

Matthew  reveals  the  value  of  the  closed  door,  in  shutting 
out  of  our  lives  all  that  is  not  of  God.  He  quotes  Jesus  as 
saying  that  the  truest  communing  takes  place  in  the  very 
secret  of  the  heart:  "  Enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast 
shut  the  door,  pray  to  thy  Father."  In  this  connection  we 
remember  that  John  twice  records  the  risen  Christ  appearing 
to  the  disciples  "when  the  doors  were  shut."  Is  He  not  more 
likely  to  appear  to  us  under  the  same  conditions? 

It  is  Matthew  again  who  tells  the  parable  of  the  Virgins  and 
their  lamps.  What  more  vivid  portrayal  is  there  of  the 
tragedy  of  wasted  opportunity  than  that  score  of  words:  "The 
bridegroom  came,  and  they  that  were  ready  went  in  with 
him  .  .  .  and  the  door  was  shut!"  Luke  gives  a  similar 
picture:  "Strive  to  enter  in.  .  .  .  When  once  the  master 
of  the  house  is  risen  up,  and  hath  shut  to  the  door,  and  ye 
begin  to  stand  without  and  to  knock  at  the  door  .  .  ." 
If  we  come  to  the  end  of  our  life  here,  and  have  failed  to  go 
through  while  the  door  stood  open,  have  failed  to  co-operate 
with  God  in  the  working  out  of  His  mighty  plan,  we  shall 
have  to  say  that  really  we  shut  ourselves  out,  that  the  reason 
we  were  left  in  "outer  darkness"  was  because  we  had  chosen 
to  remain  there. 

It  is  in  the  Gospel  of  John  that  occur  some  of  the  most  il- 
luminating of  these  references  to  doors.  In  Chapter  18,  verse 
16,  we  read:  "But  Peter  stood  at  the  door  without."  Isn't 
that  just  what  he  was  then  doing  in  other  than  a  literal  sense? 
And  isn't  that  precisely  what  many  of  us  to-day  are  doing? 
We  recognize  that  there  is  a  door,  we  love  to  stand  near  it  and 
look  through,  but  we  are  afraid  to  go  through.  We  know  we 
cannot  get  there  any  other  way;  we  know  in  what  category 
we  place  ourselves  if  we  line  up  with  him  "  that  entereth  not 
by  the  door".  We  know  Who  is  the  "door  of  the  sheep." 
And  still  we  stand  at  the  door  without! 

Paul  has  frequent  occasion  to  marvel  at  the  "openings" 
which  were  made  for  him,  as  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  for 
all  sorts  of  remarkable  usefulness.  Upon  returning  to  Antioch 
(Cf.  Acts  14:  27),  he  and  Barnabas  "gathered  the  church  to- 
gether" and  "they  rehearsed  all  that  God  had  done  with 
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them,  and  how  He  had  opened  the  door  of  faith  unto  the 
Gentiles."  In  his  first  letter  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  Paul 
again  records  that  "  a  great  door  and  effectual  is  opened  unto 
me,"  and  in  his  second  letter  he  says  that,  when  he  came  to 
Troas,  "to  preach  Christ's  Gospel,"  "a  door  was  opened  to 
me  of  the  Lord."  He  begs  the  Colossians  to  continue  in 
prayer  for  him,  "  that  God  would  open  unto  us  a  door  of  ut- 
terance." 

"Revelation"  signifying,  as  it  does,  revealing  or  opening,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  in  that  book  significant  disclosures 
concerning  doors.  Here  is  recorded  that  marvellously  gracious 
invitation:  "Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock:  if  any 
man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him, 
and  sup  with  him  and  he  with  me."  That  is  the  door  which 
we  can  open;  in  the  same  chapter  we  are  told  of  that  other 
door,  over  which  we  have  no  control:  "He  that  hath  the  key 
of  David,  he  that  openeth  and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shutteth 
and  no  man  openeth."  We  need  to  heed  the  warning  that 
once  this  door  is  closed  against  us,  neither  ourselves  nor  any 
other  human  being  can  open  it  for  us,  but  it  is  wonderfully 
encouraging  to  know  that  this  door  of  opportunity  cannot 
be  closed  to  us  by  anything  that  men  may  do.  "  Behold,  I 
have  set  before  thee  an  open  door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it!" 

As  we  look  out  upon  the  world,  eager  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God  to  spread  until  hatred  between  nations  and  races  and 
classes  and  individuals  shall  cease,  realizing  how  great  are 
the  needs,  how  flagrant  the  injustices,  how  utterly  dismaying 
the  distressful  conditions  on  every  side,  we  needs  must  pray 
to  be  among  the  harvesters  sent  forth  to  the  fields.  Yet 
surely  we  are  aware  that  it  is  useless  for  us  to  rush  in,  trying 
to  right  everything  ourselves.  We  should  expect  to  be  sent 
somewhere  (this,  of  course,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  interpreted 
in  a  geographical  sense),  but  we  should  endeavor,  seriously, 
to  know  into  just  what  field  and  for  what  work.  In  this  way 
God's  system  can  work  efficaciously,  and  the  harvest  be  saved. 
Let  us  seek  the  door  of  opportunity  that  is  "opened  to  us  of, 
the  Lord,"  letting  no  sin  bar  our  way,  letting  no  fear,  or  love 
of  ease,  keep  us  standing  without,  but  entering  with  boldness, 
in  that  magnificent  Quaker  phrase,  "as  Truth  shall  open  the 
way."   Alfred  Lowry. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

It  has  been  urged  repeatedly  that  all  articles  be  signed 
with  the  full  name  of  the  writer.  Complying  with  this  not 
unreasonable  request,  we  shall  henceforth  withhold  names 
only  when  there  appears  a  real  justification  for  so  doing.  The 
Board  of  Editors  has  no  wish  to  call  undue  attention  to  itself, 
yet  we  do  not  feel  it  fair  to  assume  privileges  which  we  deny 
to  other  contributors,  and  hereafter  our  own  articles  as  well 
will  bear  the  name  of  the  writer  in  full. 


Are  there  not  many  readers  of  this  paper  who  number 
among  their  acquaintance  several  persons  who  might  be,  or 
are  perhaps  already,  genuinely  interested  in  the  concerns  of 
the  Younger  Friends,  yet  who  are  not  subscribers  to  The 
Friend?  If  so,  and  if  you  consider  the  Young  Friends' 
Number  worth  while,  will  you  not  make  an  effort  to  arouse 
their  interest  to  the  point  of  subscribing?  Under  the  present 
conditions  in  the  publishing  world,  if  The  Friend  is  to  be  a 
self-supporting  journal,  and  fulfil  its  purpose,  an  increased 
subscription-list  is  imperative.  Please  consider  this  appeal 
seriously,  and  see  if  there  are  not  one  or  two  names  that  each 
one  of  you  might  succeed  in  adding  to  our  lists.  Sample 
copies  will  be  sent  gladly  to  any  addresses  furnished  to  the 
Editors. 


THE  F.  0.  R.  CONFERENCE— 1919. 

The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  Conference,  at  Highland, 
New  York,  brought  together  a  widely  representative  group. 
Many  and  various  were  the  localities,  professions,  and  creeds 
represented.  Yet  in  spite  of  our  divergences  of  opinion,  we 
were  strongly  united  by  our  belief  in  the  principles  of  the 
Fellowship  and  our  conviction  that  the  world's  need  is  the 
"more  excellent  way"  of  Christ.  Enough  cannot  be  said  of 
the  sense  of  comradeship  which  evolved  from  this  meeting  of 
all  sorts  of  people  in  the  common  cause  of  good-will  toward 
men. 

This  unity  was  due  in  part  to  the  discussion  which  formed 
a  large  part  of  the  program,  and  in  which  great  honesty  of 
thought  and  frankness  of  expression  were  shown.  Many  of 
us  realized  sharply  how  little  we  had  known  of  what  was 
going  on.  For  example:  the  United  States  has  been  on  the 
verge  of  a  shameful  war  with  Mexico.  We  read  with  horror 
lists  of  Americans  killed  on  Mexican  soil,  and  we  hear  of  in- 
tervention "to  restore  law  and  order."  Unless  we  know  of 
the  tremendous  oil,  mining  and  copper  interests  at  stake,  we 
have  no  clue  to  the  facts.  No  one  wants  American  boys 
slaughtered  to  protect  Wall  Street  interests  controlled  by  a 
few  men,  but  the  public  has  not  known  the  truth. 

That  we  have  all  been  fed  with  half-truths,  we  realized 
when  Conrad  Hoffmann  (for  four  years  in  charge  of  the  Berlin 
office  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Prisoners'  Aid)  spoke  of  con- 
ditions in  Germany.  Militarism  is  by  no  means  vanquished; 
and  the  people  who  hope  for  a  new  order  of  things  are  looking 
in  vain  to  America.  The  extent  of  the  actual  hideous  suffering 
due  to  food  shortage  was  brought  out  by  Jane  Addams  and 
Madeleine  Doty.  Jane  Addams  told  of  the  high  mortality, 
not  only  among  the  ill  and  aged,  but  among  little  children, 
who  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  war.  Even  babies  are 
suffering  from  the  most  rapid  and  horrible  forms  of  tuber- 
culosis. And  even  though  a  child  escapes  death,  his  health 
is  so  impaired  that  he  will  be  unable  to  survive  some  later 
illness.  Lucy  Biddle  Lewis  told  of  the  children  who  were 
saved  by  being  taken  to  Switzerland,  while  many  others  had 
no  chance  at  all,  being  too  weak  to  make  the  journey.  Made- 
leine Doty  told  of  the  situation  in  Austria,  as  she  saw  it  last 
Spring.  There  mothers  have  to  choose  which  of  their  children 
are  to  live,  while  in  Hungary,  under  the  Soviet  government, 
all  the  children  are  well  fed.  And  the  Allies  are  supposed  to 
be  feeding  Austria!    No  wonder  we  hear  of  "unrest  in  Europe." 

The  progress  of  Soviet  government  in  Russia,  the  measures 
it  has  taken  to  protect  and  educate  the  children,  and  the  war 
it  has  waged  against  vice  in  Petrograd  were  described  by  an 
Englishman  named  Humphreys,  who  had  been  with  the  Red 
Cross.  J.  Henry  Scattergood  told  what  a  mistake  the  peace 
conference  had  made  in  not  recognizing  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment. The  leaders  of  the  revolution  looked  to  the  Allies  for 
support  in  their  experiment  for  democracy,  instead  of  which 
their  present  militaristic  policy  has  been  practically  thrust 
upon  them  by  the  Powers.  At  least  Russia  deserved  a  fair 
chance  to  work  out  her  own  salvation:  this  she  has  not  had. 

J.  Henry  Scattergood,  in  his  discussion  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, pointed  out  the  fact  that  popular  attention  has 
focussed  on  the  League  of  Nations,  while  the  much  more  vital 
Treaty  has  been  neglected.  No  league  can  enforce  peace, 
bound  to  a  treaty  which  contains  the  seed  of  future  wars. 
We  must  read  the  treaty,  and  if  it  does  not  make  for  a  lasting 
peace,  do  everything  in  our  power  to  urge  its  rejection,  he 
declared.  Europe  is  crippled,  impoverished  by  war,  broken; 
she  looks  to  us  for  help  of  every  sort.  If  America  is  to  make 
the  peace,  why  not  see  that  it  is  a  just  one? 

The  meetings  dealing  with  the  Negro  problem  were  of 
especial  interest  at  this  time.  James  Weldon  Johnson,  him- 
self a  Negro,  spoke  on  the  increase  of  lynchings.  Many 
Negroes  are  lynched  for  "alleged"  crimes;  many  more  for 
crimes  for  which  a  white  man  would  receive  the  minimum 
punishment.  Negro  soldiers  return  from  overseas  with  even 
greater  cause  for  restlessness  than  white  men  have.  More- 
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over  they  are  used  to  working  together.  And  they  have  not 
been  taught  to  hate  for  nothing.  The  situation  is  of  the 
gravest.  One  other  important  point  was  brought  out:  the 
Negro  problem  in  the  South  is  largely  an  industrial  problem. 
The  low  Negro  wage  keeps  the  white  wage  down,  Negro  labor 
remains  unskilled  and  comparatively  unproductive  because 
the  low  wage  makes  possible  long  and  clumsy  processes  and 
antiquated  machinery.  Modern  methods  of  production  would 
break  the  vicious  circle.  Industrial  organization  will  un- 
doubtedly break  it  in  time. 

Organization  in  industry  as  a  preventive  of  violence  was 
discussed  by  A.  J.  Muste,  who  has  been  helping  the  Amalga- 
mated Textile  Workers  at  Paterson.  He  spoke  of  the  self- 
control  of  the  workers  and  their  good-will  toward  their  em- 
ployers. Instead  of  a  mob  of  bitter,  untrained  men,  the 
strikers  are  a  controlled,  self-governing  body,  definitely  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  force. 

The  demand  of  the  working-man  for  education  is  being 
met  by  the  Boston  Trades-Union  College,  established  "in  the 
conviction  that  organized  labor  must  develop  its  intellectual 
resources,  if  it  is  to  realize  its  hopes  in  the  coming  social  and 
industrial  order."  H.  W.  L.  Dana,  of  Harvard,  one  of  the 
instructors  (and  incidentally  a  grandson  of  Longfellow),  told 
of  the  keen  interest  of  the  workers,  who,  themselves,  feel  the 
need  of  a  broader  viewpoint  and  the  knowledge  of  the  past 
which  is  their  heritage  as  well  as  ours. 

Two  other  phases  of  education  were  discussed.  One,  the 
Fellowship  school,  Brookwood,  which  "purposes  to  be  a 
center  about  which  to  rally  the  workers  of  the  new  age — a 
center  for  research  into  the  meanings  of  brotherhood,  democ- 
racy and  Christian  living."  Work,  play  and  responsibility 
are  to  be  shared  by  teachers  and  taught  alike.  The  organiza- 
tion is  to  be  self-determining  and  self-governing,  its  govern- 
ment based  on  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  good 
feeling.  The  school  aims  to  take  a  definite  part  in  the  life  of 
the  community.  The  other  matter  brought  up  was  the  in- 
creasing spread  of  militaristic  doctrine,  taught  by  "patriotic" 
organizations  as  patriotism.  This  is  not  a  time  for  militarism 
to  be  confused  with  love  of  country.  We  must  remember  the 
part  Germany's  schools  played  in  her  downfall.  The  Council 
of  the  Fellowship  is  taking  definite  steps  to  counteract  this  evil. 

The  Conference  was  in  fact  very  practical.  I  do  not  wish 
to  give  a  wrong  impression :  to  most  of  us  the  climax  of  the  four 
days  was  the  First-day  morning  meeting,  deepening  as  it  did 
the  sense  of  devotion  which  had  pervaded  the  whole  conference. 
But  we  came  away,  not  only  with  fresh  consecration,  but  with 
an  impelling  vision  of  the  part  that  we,  the  rank  and  file,  must 
take,  if  Christ's  kingdom  is  to  come  on  earth.  We  must  take 
pains  to  know  the  facts,  remembering  our  heritage  as  "  Friends 
of  Truth,"  we  must  fearlessly  follow  these  facts  to  their  logical 
conclusions,  and  abide  by  the  result,  no  matter  how  disturb- 
ing: we  must  champion  honesty  of  thought  and  freedom  of 
expression  in  every  form,  remembering  a  gain  the  courage  that 
is  our  spiritual  inheritance.  The  world  now  as  never  before 
needs  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  think  straight.  Our 
ancestors  proclaimed  the  Truth,  we  at  least  owe  it  to  their 
example  to  know  where  the  Truth  lies. 

Rebecca  Garrett  Rhoads. 


"FRIENDS  AND  CHURCH  UNITY." 

(Being  replies  to  the  Questions  in  our  Ninth  Month  issue.) 

I. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  questions  propounded  in  the 
last  Young  Friends'  Number.  I  believe  I  should  answer  the 
second  one  by  saying  that  to  me  one  of  the  most  precious  char- 
acteristics of  Quakerism  is  not  any  doctrine  or  doctrines,  but 
the  absence  of  doctrine,  or  rather  the  placing  of  the  emphasis 
on  life  rather  than  doctrine.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  the 
world  needs — what  Christianity  must  return  to,  if  it  is  to 
meet  the  world's  need. 

That  multitude  of  earnest  men  and  women  of  whom  Sil- 
vanus  Thompson  speaks  in  his  "Not  Impossible  Religion," 


who  feel  themselves  cut  off  from  Christianity  as  expressed  by 
the  churches  and  who  yet  are  hungry  for  the  real  thing,  make 
me  long  that  the  Society  of  Friends  may  reach  out  and  join 
hands  with  all  such,  who  also  love  and  follow  Jesus,  or  would 
do  so,  if  they  could  really  see  him  through  all  the  mist  and 
confusion  which  Christendom,  by  its  failure  to  follow  him, 
has  created.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  our  great  responsibility 
and  our  great  opportunity. 

William  Austin  Smith,  the  editor  of  The  Churchman,  in  his 
able  address  published  in  The  Nation  of  Fifth  Month  ioth, 
says:  "The  real  problem  of  church  unity  is  not  at  all,  to  my 
thinking,  where  our  committees  on  unity  are  focussing  their 
eyes.  The  problem  is  how  to  get  back  to  the  churches  the 
unchurched  majority  of  Christians.  These  people  represent 
the  biggest  church  in  Christendom.  Church  unity  experts 
seem  to  take  no  account  of  these  people,  except  to  mourn  over 
them.  Do  we  seek  to  know  what  they  miss  in  us,  what  they 
are  thinking  about,  or  what  they  have  rebelled  against?  May 
they  not  have  some  essentials  of  faith  worth  incorporating 
into  our  new  unity?" 

My  concern  is  that  in  our  effort  toward  union  with  the 
visible  churches  we  may  not  separate  ourselves  still  more  from 
those  who,  belonging  to  no  visible  church,  are,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not,  members  of  the  great  invisible  Church,  who 
need  us  and  whom  we  need.  Perhaps  it  is  for  a  doctrine  after 
all  that  I  am  pleading,  expressed  in 

"the  straight  thought 
By  the  great  Master  taught, 
And  that  remaineth  still : 
Not  he  that  repeateth  the  name, 
But  he  that  doeth  the  will!" 

Anna  Cope  Evans. 

II. 

There  can  be  no  such  question  as  "Why  should  the  Society 
of  Friends  continue  to  exist  as  a  separate  denomination?" 
unless  it  is  that  we  are  failing  to  uphold  the  principles  and 
testimonies  which  were  set  forth  by  our  forefathers  at  its  rise, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  cease  the  profession,  if  we  are 
not  possessors  of  what  we  profess. 

I  have  earnestly  yearned  that  there  may  continue  to  be 
those  raised  up  that  will  ever  show  forth  to  the  world  around 
us  our  distinctive  doctrines,  that  we  may  be  as  a  candle  set 
upon  a  candlestick  that  will  give  light  to  those  that  are  near. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  essential  characteristic  of  Quakerism 
is  our  manner  of  worship.  This  should  include:  our  depend- 
ence upon  the  Head  of  the  Church  for  all  we  may  expect  when 
we  gather;  nothing  pre-arranged;  His  immediate  revelation 
to  every  seeking  soul;  the  method  of  our  inspired  ministry; 
the  need  of  everyone  present  knowing  of  the  inflowing  of  His 
Holy  Spirit,  that  it  may  be  felt  to  flow  from  vessel  to  vessel; 
and  even  the  breaking-up  of  the  meeting  at  the  proper  time, 
that  we  may  feel  it  has  been  good  to  be  there,  and  the  silent 
prayer  made  that  the  Grace  of  God  may  be  with  us  until  we 
meet  again.  To  give  up  this  characteristic  would  take  away 
the  chief  corner-stone  of  Quakerism,  and  I  believe  there  are 
those  of  other  religious  persuasions  who  would  be  sorry  to 
see  these  things  laid  down,  for  many  of  them  have  felt  we 
have  a  light  to  uphold,  even  though  it  may  shine  but  dimly 
at  times. 

There  are  many  other  testimonies  which  it  would  be  far 
better  for  us  to  maintain,  even  though  we  want  to  join  with 
other  Christian  denominations  in  church  work.  They  respect 
us  for  our  peace  principles,  our  advocacy  of  temperance,  even 
our  adherence  to  the  plain  language  and  to  simplicity  in  dress. 
We  shall  have  more  weight  with  them  by  showing  what  we 
profess,  even  when  it  differs  much  from  them,  and  we  may 
feel  our  Saviour's  prayer  to  be  very  applicable  to  us,  when 
He  prayed  concerning  His  disciples:  "1  pray  thee,  O  Father, 
not  that  thou  wouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that 
thou  wouldst  keep  them  from  the  evil  of  the  world." 

Nathaniel  B.  Jones. 
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III. 

Does  our  Society  have  a  right  to  exist  as  a  separate  de- 
nomination? 

Yes,  if  it  contributes  something  to  the  world's  thought  and 
action.  It  does  this  in  its  fundamental  principle  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  direct  guidance  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Only  by  the 
universal  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  will  the  busy  world 
really  come  to  know  God.  This  principle  has  many  applica- 
tions, but  there  is  one  that  has  impressed  me  as  being  able  of 
itself  to  justify  the  Society's  existence. 

This  is  our  method  of  worship.  It  often  happens  that  we 
fail  to  appreciate  what  this  means  to  us,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  we  attend  with  many  others  a  large  meeting  which 
we  know  very  well  is  capable  of  going  on  without  us.  But 
when  having  meeting  means  finding  a  quiet  place  in  the  midst 
of  much  commotion  and  activity,  and  with  a  few  other  young 
people,  settling  down  to  seek  Eternal  Truth,  our  quiet  meet- 
ing becomes  a  time  of  utmost  importance  to  us. 

Our  lives  are  full  of  many  things  that  take  our  whole  time, 
mind  and  soul.  New  truths  are  being  borne  in  upon  us;  we 
see  men  searching  feverishly  for  solutions  to  the  great  in- 
dustrial, national  and  religious  problems  which  are  confront- 
ing the  world.  Everyone  is  so  busy  doing  something  that 
there  is  scarcely  time  to  find  whether  what  one  is  doing  is 
the  thing  that  needs  most  to  be  done.  » 

Men  and  women  are  aspiring  more  than  ever  before  to 
know  God,  but  many  of  them  have  never  known  the  blessed- 
ness of  coming  together  in  the  stillness  and  listening  for  His 
voice.  Unless  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  Master  how  can  we 
know  that  our  search  for  Truth  is  not  vain?  We  should  be 
eager  to  share  with  those  about  us  the  knowledge  of  the  rest, 
the  strength,  the  joy  of  waiting  with  our  "comrades  of  the 
fight"  for  the  voice  of  the  Divine  Leader. 

The  application  in  our  manner  of  worship  of  the  doctrine 
of  Divine  Guidance  is  a  positive  contribution  and  I  believe 
is  sufficient  in  itself  to  give  us  the  right  to  a  separate  existence. 

Margaret  R.  Steer. 
(Other  replies  will  be  printed  next  month.) 


THE  CONFERENCES  WITH  ENGLISH  FRINEDS,  ELEV- 
ENTH MONTH  6-8,  INCLUSIVE. 

Preparatory  to  the  great  London  Conference  of  Eighth 
Month,  1920,  an  important  series  of  meetings  was  held  week 
before  last  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  special  purpose  of  ac- 
quainting Eastern  Friends  in  general  and  the  appointed  dele- 
gates in  particular  with  certain  phases  of  our  Society's  mis- 
sion, and  perhaps  more  particularly  with  certain  implications 
of  our  Peace  testimony.  The  brief  articles  which  follow  will 
report  to  our  readers  the  salient  points  of  the  different  gather- 
ings. We  were  happy  to  welcome  our  English  Friends  Edith 
J.  Wilson,  Herbert  Corder  and  Edward  Grubb,  together  with 
James  G.  Douglas  of  Dublin. 

Fifth-day,  Eleventh  Month  6,  1919: — "The  Scope  and 
Purpose  of  the  London  Conference." 

The  first  of  the  conference  meetings  with  our  visiting  English 
Friends  sounded  the  keynote  of  the  spirit  in  which  Friends 
from  all  over  the  world  will  gather  at  the  London  Conference 
next  Summer.  As  Rufus  Jones  said  by  way  of  introduction, 
the  experiences  of  the  war  have  given  us  a  clearer  vision  and 
a  truer  perspective.  Never  again  can  we  afford  to  waste  our 
time  upon  the  trivial  matters  which  in  the  past  have  absorbed 
valuable  energy.  In  facing  our  new  tasks  we  shall  need 
expert  knowledge  as  well  as  deep  consecration.  The  physician 
be  he  ever  so  devoted  to  the  ideal  of  human  service,  can  avail 
little  if  he  lacks  training  and  knowledge. 

Edith  J.  Wilson  of  Manchester  emphasized  the  fact  that  our 
traditional  Quaker  belief  in  peace  must  be  thought  through — 
must  be  tested  by  events  outside  ourselves.  It  had  been 
clearly  shown  in  the  stress  of  the  war  that  Friends  could  be 
classified  into  three  general  groups.  First,  there  were  those 
who  fully  upheld  the  peace  testimony  of  the  Society.  Second, 


there  were  those  who  on  account  of  the  special  circumstances 
surrounding  this  war,  compromised  the  testimony  without 
denying  its  general  validity.  Third,  there  were  those  who 
discovered  that  their  peace  principles  had  been  purely  tradi- 
tional and  they  were  abandoned  when  the  war  broke  out.  In 
spite  of  all,  however,  our  peace  testimony  does  stand  and  is 
one  thing  for  which  we  are  known  among  people  who  have  not 
known  the  Society  in  any  other  way.  We  cannot  but  accept 
the  stewardship  involved  in  this  situation  and  must  be  in 
earnest  in  our  endeavor  to  place  our  peace  message  clearly 
before  the  world. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  prac- 
tical and  ideal  aspects  of  the  problem.  One  type  of  mind 
would  proceed  by  a  limitation  of  armaments  assisted  by  a 
league  of  nations  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
other  type  would  follow  our  peace  testimony  to  its  logical 
conclusion  and  advocate  complete  disarmament.  As  H.  N. 
Brailsford  says,  the  vision  of  an  unarmed  nation  in  the  midst 
of  an  armed  world  is  one  that  has  long  haunted  the  Society 
of  Friends.  In  any  new  formulation  of  the  Quaker  peace 
testimony  both  types  of  mind  must  receive  ample  representa- 
tion. At  the  same  time  we  must  not  fail  to  realize  that  if 
the  League  of  Nations  should  be  formed  and  a  war  arise  under 
it,  great  numbers  of  young  men  would  refuse  to  take  part, 
believing  the  method  of  violence  to  be  as  futile  and  un-Christian 
when  employed  by  a  league  of  nations  as  by  a  single  nation 
or  alliance  of  nations.  Two  immediate  tasks  are  before 
all  who  believe  in  peace.  First,  to  oppose  any  repetition  of 
the  mad  preparation  for  war  which  had  so  much  to  do  with 
the  great  catastrophe.  Second,  to  overcome  the  thought  that 
any  race  must  necessarily  dominate  in  world  affairs.  A 
nation  must  come  to  realize  that  if  it  would  be  the  greatest 
it  must  be  the  servant  of  all. 

Herbert  Corder  of  Sunderland  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
peace  testimony  of  our  Society  goes  down  to  the  very  roots 
of  our  faith.  The  war  has  cut  right  across  our  traditions  and 
we  have  been  face  to  face  with  new  facts.  The  scope  of  the 
coming  conference  should  be  representative  of  all  shades  of 
thought  and  its  outcome  should  be  a  deepening  of  our  corpor- 
ate testimony.  The  question  of  peace  has  not  been  adequate- 
ly faced  by  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  not  so  much  the  im- 
mediate attainment  of  the  goal  that  matters;  the  vital  thing 
is  that  we  shall  clearly  see  the  goal  and  strive  uncompromis- 
ingly toward  it.  Moreover,  we  must  recognize  the  true  re- 
lationship between  our  peace  testimony  and  the  social  order 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  International  war  is  merely  a 
projection  into  the  relations  between  nations,  of  the  spirit 
that  permeates  our  industrial  system.  The  importance  of 
propaganda  must  not  be  overlooked.  Ideas  cannot  be  up- 
rooted by  crushing  and  killing  those  who  hold  the  ideas.  Bad 
ideas  must  be  replaced  by  good  ones.  It  is  a  crisis  in  the 
world's  history  when  little  remedies  will  have  no  effect.  Quak- 
ers were  leaders  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Now  is  there 
opportunity  to  lead  in  abolishing  war.  Never  was  the  need 
for  leadership  greater.  Would  that  the  Society  might  say 
with  Paracelsus,  "  I  am  young.  I  can  devote  myself  to  service. 
I  have  a  life  to  give." 

The  chairman  in  closing  the  meeting  summarized  our  posi- 
tion by  quoting  the  noble  aspiration  of  a  saint  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  "  I  would  fain  be  to  the  eternal  God  what  a  man's  hand 
is  to  a  man."  We  went  away  from  the  meeting  with  a  sense 
of  uplift  and  inspiration ;  but  with  a  realization  that  tremendous 
tasks  of  spiritual  pioneering  and  reconstruction  await  us  if 
we  but  have  the  strength  and  vision  to  grapple  with  them. 

M.  Albert  Linton. 


Sixth-day,  Eleventh  Month  7,  1919,  Afternoon: — "The 
Message  and  Mission  of  Friends." 
In  his  journeys  through  the  Greco-Roman  Empire  of  the 
first  century,  Paul,  found  groups  of  disillusioned,  earnest, 
perplexed  "God-fearers,"  to  whom  his  message  of  the  beauty 
and  power  and  freedom  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  came 
at  exactly  the  psychological  moment.    Sixteen  centuries  later, 
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in  England,  hundreds  of  people  were  upset  by  political  up- 
heavals, disappointed  with  the  sham  and  autocracy  which 
had  crept  into  the  Protestant  Churches  almost  as  completely 
as  into  the  old  Roman  Catholic  system, — and  to  them  came 
George  Fox.  Again  to-day  the  world  has  come,  through  the 
suffering  of  war  and  revolution  to  a  period  of  disillusionment, 
of  hunger  for  a  living  God,  and  for  assurance  of  immortality. 
The  situation  calls  for  us.  So  Rufus  Jones  challenged  the 
Sixth-day  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Conference,  in  opening 
discussion  on  "The  M  essage  and  Mission  of  the  Society  of 
Friends."  In  the  last  years,  he  said,  we  have  been  busy  about 
many  things,  and  good  things,  but  always  our  supreme  mes- 
sage is  a  prophetic  one,  our  greatest  mission  is  to  speak  to 
the  hearts  of  men  about  God,  to  lift  them  up  into  the  life  and 
power  of  the  "  spirit  that  takes  away  the  occasion  for  all  war." 
If  we  are  not  carrying  out  this  greatest  purpose  of  the  Early 
Friends,  then  we  are  failing.  And  in  large  measure  we  have 
failed.  If  we  are  adequately  to  meet  this  crisis  we  can  do  so 
not  alone  by  conferences  and  Yearly  Meetings,  but  by  word  of 
mouth, — sending  groups  of  "concerned  Friends"  to  isolated 
or  lethargic  communities,  to  arouse  Friends  there  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  "the  day  of  our  visitation," — and  by  writing, — formu- 
lating the  essentials  of  Quakerism  in  the  language  of  to-day. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Rufus  Jones  has  been  specifically 
asked  by  his  publishers  for  the  last  three  books  he  has  written, 
— the  "reading  public"  wants  to  know  about  Quakerism. 
"The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed." 

Edith  Stratton,  agreeing  with  Rufus  Jones  that  our  message 
is  a  spiritual  one,  emphasized  two  implications  of  this  fact: 
first,  that  we  must  be  developing  messengers, — apostles  and 
prophets  who  shall  speak  to  many  peoples  in  many  languages; 
second,  that  our  meetings  which  are  the  natural  measure  of 
our  own  progress  in  spiritual  development,  are  with  few  excep- 
tions far  below  the  standard  which  would  enable  us  to  go  out  to 
other  people  filled  with  a  consciousness  of  the  God  we  preach. 

Going  on  with  the  thought  of  our  prophetic  mission,  Elbert 
Russell  reminded  us  of  the  three  things  which  have  kept 
Friends  from  "running  out"  into  the  wilderness  and  destruc- 
tiveness  of  some  other  waves  of  mysticism.  First,  Friends  have 
definitely  based  their  mysticism  on  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Second,  they  have  been,  not  individualists,  but 
a  Society  of  Friends,  checking  up  one  another's  weaknesses, 
contributing  to  one  another  from  the  particular  "gifts"  of 
each.  Third,  Friends  have  realized,  in  the  times  when  they 
have  had  life  and  power,  that  our  message  is  a  missionary  one, 
that  if  we  have  found  the  way  to  human  brotherhood  and  to 
a  living  God,  we  cannot  keep  the  discovery  to  ourselves  in 
a  world  groping  blindly  for  that  way. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  these  three  speakers,  the 
interest  and  impressiveness  of  what  was  said  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  five  Yearly  Meetings  were  represented  by  the 
seven  speakers.  The  dominant  note  in  them  all  was  that  we 
cannot  give  our  spiritual  message  in  comfort  bought  at  the 
expense  of  others.  Agnes  Tierney  raised  the  searching  ques- 
tion, "  Can  we  go  into  Germany,  for  example,  to  preach  our 
religion  of  love,  when  we  have  traveled  there  on  money  made 
in  an  industrial  system  which  is  crushing  the  bodies  and  spirits 
of  men  and  women  and  little  children?  "  Christ  told  the  young 
man  who  sought  spiritual  power,  Mary  McDowell  reminded 
us,  to  sell  what  he  had  and  give;  perhaps  we,  too,  must  do 
something  difficult  before  we  can  give  a  prophetic  message. 
Alfred  Lowry  urged  us  not  to  be  found  without  in  the  court- 
yard when  Christ  is  being  tried,  but  to  press  through  with 
Him,  even  to  crucifixion,  to  save  the  world.  Our  religion  is 
not  of  great  value,  said  Edgar  Nicholson  of  Indiana,  unless  we 
can  apply  it  to  the  practical  questions  about  us,  toward  the 
solution  of  industrial  and  political  difficulties.  He  felt  that 
the  Church  ought  to  have  been  represented  by  advisory 
delegates  in  the  Peace  Conference  and  the  Industrial  Con- 
ference, while  Bernard  Walton  thought  we  could  not  influence 
such  gatherings  greatly  as  a  group  apart,  but  only  as  we 
succeed  in  appealing  to  "that  of  God  which  is  in  every  man" 
already  working  on  these  questions. 


Although  different  speakers  emphasized  slightly  different 
aspects  of  our  message  and  mission,  all  agreed  that  a  very 
great  opportunity  is  before  the  Society  of  Friends.  Two-and- 
a-half  years  ago,  Rufus  Jones  reminded  us,  we  were  appalled 
at  the  thought  of  sending  one  hundred  men  to  France  and 
raising  $  100,000.  Actually  we  have  raised  $2,000,000  and 
sent  650  workers.  That  undertaking  is  small,  compared  to 
the  one  before  us,  of  bringing  about  in  a  disillusioned  world 
a  new  discovery  of  God,  but  if  we  are  determined  to  do  this, 
if  we  have  tidings  to  carry  and  are  willing  to  run,  under  God 
we  can  do  it. 

Elizabeth  R.  Biddle. 


Sixth-day,  Eleventh  Month  7™ — Young  Friends'  Com- 
mittee Meeting, 

By  a  fortunate  coincidence,  the  date  for  holding  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  the  Young  Friends'  Committee  fell  at  the  time 
of  the  Conference  with  English  Friends. 

We  assembled  with  the  English  Friends  at  Twelfth  Street 
for  supper  and  for  the  business  meeting  afterwards.  In  the 
absence  of  J.  Passmore  Elkinton,  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  Carroll  T.  Brown  spoke  of  the  $1500  which  the 
Committee  hopes  to  raise  this  year,  and  of  the  ways  in  which 
it  proposes  that  the  money  shall  be  spent.  The  Friends'  In- 
stitute supplies  an  office  and  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  their 
General  Secretary  and  stenographer,  in  return  for  which  the 
Young  Friends'  Committee  pays  the  telephone  charges  and 
gives  from  $100  to  $400  a  year  to  the  Institute  Board.  The 
Field  Committee  wishes  to  visit  more  extensively  isolated 
groups  of  Young  Friends,  especially  the  college  groups.  Also 
the  Mission  Committee  has  a  wider  program  than  last  year  for 
arousing  interest  in  foreign  missions.  The  Young  Friends 
'Number  of  The  Friend  has  its  appropriation.  Finally,  the 
Committee  makes  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  Board  of 
Young  Friends'  Activities  of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting  to  help 
finance  the  Earlham  Conference  and  the  traveling  secretary, 
Clarence  E.  Pickett,  whose  help  is  deeply  appreciated. 

After  this  report,  of  which  the  collectors  took  due  notice, 
all  gathered  in  an  informal  circle  around  the  cheerful  log  fire, 
and  the  business  of  the  meeting  continued.  It  was  decided 
that  the  Field  Committee  send  a  representative  to  accompany 
Clarence  Pickett  in  his  projected  visit  to  various  college  groups 
of  Friends.  Alfred  Lowry,  as  editor  of  the  Young  Friends' 
Number,  made  a  plea  for  increased  subscriptions  to  The 
Friend.  Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  printing  the  financial 
status  of  the  paper  is  at  present  rather  uncertain. 

When  the  regular  business  meeting  concluded,  the  English 
Friends  were  called  upon  to  speak  to  us.  Edith  J.  Wilson, 
of  Manchester,  spoke  of  the  problem  of  empty  meeting-houses. 
Having  heard  of  the  stirring  message  of  Friends,  some  stranger 
may  come  into  a  city  meeting  where  only  a  handful  are  gath- 
ered. He  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  there  are  so  few,  if 
Quakerism  really  means  anything.  Manchester  has  tried  to 
meet  this  difficulty  by  holding  at  the  lunch  hour  meetings 
which  are  addressed  on  different  phases  of  the  Quaker  message. 

Edward  Grubb  gave  a  welcome  to  all  those  coming  to  the 
English  Conference  next  Summer,  and  spoke  of  the  Young 
Friends'  Conference  which  is  to  be  held  in  connection  with  it 
later  in  the  Eighth  Month.  Edward  Grubb  has  been  working 
in  the  No-Conscription  Fellowship,  but  spoke  more  fully  of 
the  Conscientious  Objectors  and  their  sufferings  during  the 
war.  The  problem  came  up  in  England  as  to  whether  the 
Friends'  Service  Committee  should  help  Conscientious  Ob- 
jectors who  were  not  Friends.  This  question  was  very 
fortunately  settled  in  the  affirmative,  with  the  result  that  many 
feeling  out  of  sympathy  with  their  own  church  have  been 
drawn  toward  Friends. 

Herbert  Corder  as  last  speaker,  gave  an  amusing  account  of 
his  two  years'  work  as  chaplain  to  the  Conscientious  Objectors 
in  prison.  In  the  beginning  he  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
and  the  jailer  in  hesitation  as  to  what  to  call  him,  shook  his 
keys  and  said,  "Come  along  you  Reverent  Corder!"  Gradual- 
ly Herbert  Corder  disarmed  suspicion  and  was  able  to  do 
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much  good,  not  the  least  of  which  was  to  bring  about  two 
happy  marriages! 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  evening  session  of  the  Con- 
ference at  Fifteenth  and  Race,  the  time  was  limited.  We 
regretted  not  to  be  able  to  hear  more  in  this  delightfully  in- 
formal way,  from  our  Friends  from  across  the  sea. 

Agnes  Nicholson. 


Sixth-day,  Eleventh  Month  7™ — "The  Unity  of  Our 
Quaker  Message." 

Dr.  William  I.  Hull,  of  Swarthmore,  presided.  He  referred 
to  the  present  and  future  expression  of  unity  in  our  united 
service  overseas  and  in  the  Conference  of  next  Summer. 

James  G.  Douglas,  of  Ireland,  the  speaker  of  the  evening, 
put  the  question: — With  all  our  differences,  can  we  find  a 
basis  of  genuine  unity?  Our  peace  testimony  is  "to  live  in 
the  virtue  of  that  life  and  power  which  taketh  away  the  oc- 
casion of  all  wars."  In  such  a  life  and  by  such  a  power  all 
men  can  be  bound  together  as  brothers,  not  merely  with  an 
easy  tolerance,  but  with  real  unity  in  diversity.  A  writer 
has  pointed  out,  as  James  Douglas  told  us,  that  this  fellow- 
ship was  Christ's  method  of  spreading  his  kingdom.  He 
has  given  us,  as  Friends,  a  unique  message,  and  we  dare  not 
allow  ourselves  to  split.  We  must  rather  aspire  to  that 
perfect  fellowship  which  is  not  mere  tolerance,  but  which  is 
based  on  the  recognition  of  our  Friends'  honesty  of  purpose 
and  of  God's  diversity  of  expression,  and  is  reached  by  think- 
ing out  our  problems  together  anew. 

In  19 1 4,  said  James  Douglas,  we  were  unprepared  for  the 
war;  shall  we  in  1920  be  unprepared  for  an  industrial  war? 
The  life  and  power  which  took  from  us  the  occasion  of  killing 
our  fellow-man,  may  then  take  from  us  the  occasion  of  grinding 
him  down.  Our  problems  are  different — the  message,  life 
and  fellowship  is  the  same.  The  Peace  Conference  in  England 
next  Summer  offers  to  the  Friends  of  the  world  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  work  out  our  problems  in  this  fellowship. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  many  helps  to  fellowship 
were  suggested.  Dr.  Hull  pointed  out  the  comradeship  which 
Friends  of  opposing  views  can  find  in  their  common  love  of 
peace  and  justice.  Edward  Grubb  spoke  of  Friends'  method 
of  conducting  business  meetings  as  a  valuable  indication  of 
basic  unity. 

L.  Hollingsworth  Wood  warned  us  of  the  danger,  that  we 
get  together  to  talk  things  out  and  go  on  doing  just  the  same 
afterwards.  He  also  challenged  us  to  open  our  ears  to  truth 
spoken  by  others  than  our  own  recognized  leaders,  saying  he 
believed  that  "a  great  portion  of  truth  is  scattered  about  in 
the  lives  and  mouths  of  very  odd  folks." 

The  meeting  was  a  living  example  of  "Quaker  unity"  and 
fellowship. 

Margaret  Whitall  Rhoads. 


Seventh-day,  Eleventh  Month  8th — Meeting  of 
Delegates. 

The  morning  of  Seventh-day  was  devoted  to  a  conference 
of  members  of  commissions  and  delegates  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference of  Friends. 

The  answering  of  the  roll-call  of  delegates  served  as  an  in- 
troduction to  each  other.  It  was  announced  that  English 
Friends  desire  that  the  full  quota  of  400  be  sent  from  America, 
and  most  generously  offer  to  provide  for  their  entertainment 
during  the  time  of  the  Conference,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Devonshire  House  in  London,  beginning  probably  on  Eighth 
Month  13,  1920.  They  will  plan  for  two  general  sessions 
daily  for  six  days,  leaving  time  each  day  for  an  additional 
session  or  for  group  conferences.  The  presiding  clerk  will 
be  English,  and  the  two  assistants,  one  English  and  one  Ameri- 
can. A  business  committee  would  consist  of  seven  Americans 
and  eight  representatives  of  England  and  other  countries. 
There  was  discussion  of  the  proposition  by  American  Friends 
that  the  name  be  changed  to  "World  Conference  of  Friends" 
and  this  suggestion  was  referred  to  the  English  Committee. 

Following  the  Conference  there  will  be  at  Swanwick  a 


five  days'  conference  of  Young  Friends  and  it  is  hoped  some 
younger  delegates  can  arrange  to  stay  for  this,  also  that  some 
from  America  will  remain  until  the  middle  of  Ninth  Month 
to  help  in  district  conferences  to  be  held  in  various  parts  of 
England.  No  formulations  of  conclusions  as  to  our  belief 
or  plans  for  action  will  be  made  in  advance,  that  there  may  be 
freedom  for  such  statements,  if  made,  to  be  the  outcome  of 
the  actual  concern  of  the  Conference  itself.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  delegates  will  represent  the  views  actually  held  at  the 
present  time  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  they  should  be 
"well-concerned  Friends"  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Society  and  trying  to  help  it  forward.  A  large  representa- 
tion of  young  Friends  is  much  desired. 

Edward  Grubb  emphasized  the  necessity,  if  we  are  to  make 
the  best  of  the  Conference,  of  furnishing  our  own  minds  by 
careful  thought  and  consideration  of  the  matters  before  us. 
The  value  of  the  Conference  will  be  largely  what  the  delegates 
make  it.  Each  delegate  should  make  it  a  point  of  conscience 
to  read  as  carefully  as  possible  and  to  digest  all  the  reports  of 
the  English  and  American  commissions,  which  represent  the 
best  thought  that  the  best  minds  among  us  have  put  upon 
these  questions. 

Study  circles  were  encouraged  in  which  delegates  should 
prepare  themselves  and  also  learn  the  views  of  those  they  will 
represent.  English  Friends  have  prepared  study  outlines  for 
at  least  two  of  these  reports — the  fourth  and  the  fifth,  with 
study  notes  and  bibliography.  They  have  aroused  general 
interest  by  conferences  in  the  Quarterly  Meetings  addressed 
by  delegations  from  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  by 
announcements  in  The  Friend  (London).  At  least  one  Month- 
ly Meeting  in  Ireland  urged  its  members  to  get  the  reports  and 
arrange  conferences  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  on  the  subject, 
in  addition  to  the  smaller  study  classes.  It  was  suggested 
that  on  the  passage  to  England,  American  delegates  could 
accomplish  much  by  arranging  study  hours  for  conference. 

The  clearing  house  for  information  in  America  will  be  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee.  They  were  directed 
to  appoint  an  executive  committee  of  fifteen  to  appoint  the 
American  Friends  to  take  part  in  the  program  and  to  arrange 
other  details  of  the  program  that  fall  to  our  care;  to  look  after 
passports  and  the  arranging  of  passage  for  delegates,  and  to 
see  that  the  reports  of  commissions  are  distributed  to  delegates 
and  sent  to  libraries,  etc.,  especially  college  libraries,  where  a 
large  number  may  have  access  to  them.  The  reports  will  be 
sent  out  by  the  office  of  the  Service  Committee,  and  the  Peace 
Committees  of  the  various  Yearly  Meetings  will  be  asked  to 
collect  the  money  for  the  reports  of  their  own  delegates. 
Money  will  also  be  needed  for  the  printing  of  the  reports  of 
the  American  commissions. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Herbert  Corder  gave  a  very 
interesting  explanation  of  the  "Council  for  International 
Service"  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  which  is  seeking  to  pro- 
mote Quaker  embassies  to  other  European  countries  where 
there  seems  so  great  an  opportunity  for  Friends  to  carry  their 
message  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  Friends  in  their  Emergency 
Committee  for  aliens  in  internment  camps  and  for  their 
families,  as  well  as  of  the  influence  of  the  War  Victims'  work 
in  France,  Belgium  and  elsewhere. 

Emma  Cadbury,  Jr. 


Seventh-day  Afternoon,  Eleventh  Month  8th — "Qua- 
kerism and  the  Social  Order." 

Elbert  Russell,  of  the  Woolman  School,  was  the  first  speaker. 
He  pointed  out  that  social  advance  and  Quaker  history  are 
inseparable.  Friends  are  not  only  a  small  group  of  people 
enjoying  social  fellowship,  but  their  tendency  for  social  reform 
springs  from  the  same  root  as  religious  experience.  It  is  a 
religion  that  can't  sit  by  while  our  brother  suffers.  Following 
are  the  four  main  propositions  of  the  Quaker  concept  of  life: 

1.  A  belief  in  God  as  creator  of  all  nations,  classes,  colors, 
a  belief  that  He  loves  them  all,  and  willeth  not  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should  be  saved. 
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2.  What  we  believe  about  God  determines  our  belief  in 
men.    We  believe  in  the  potentialities  of  all  human  beings. 

3.  A  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  who  went  about  doing  good, 
showing  His  grace  and  truth  in  the  flesh,  expressing  the  re- 
demptive love  of  God,  and  saving  the  soul  from  sin. 

4.  A  belief  in  the  priesthood  of  believers — that  is,  that  we 
are  ambassadors  of  God  bringing  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion to  all  His  children.  Unfortunately  we  live  under  con- 
ditions that  often  will  not  let  a  man  love  his  neighbor  as  himself. 

Herbert  Corder,  representing  London  Yearly  Meeting,  a 
concerned  Friend  and  a  practical  business  man,  spoke  on  the 
rise  and  activity  of  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  Committee 
on  "War  and  the  Social  Order,"  established  in  191 5.  The 
Committee  has  as  yet  done  very  little,  it  has  confined  itself 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  perplexing  social  and  industrial  prob- 
lems. The  question  has  often  arisen,  "Is  it  possible  to  live 
a  simpler  life  under  existing  conditions?"  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  the  average  Friend  to  do  much  in  reconstruction  un- 
less he  begins  with  himself.  In  order  that  all  shall  share 
more  fully  in  the  economic  freedom  that  is  needed,  and  enjoy 
a  fuller,  freer,  larger  life,  the  Committee  is  in  sympathy  with  an 
orderly  revolution,  both  for  capital  and  labor.  Labor  must  have 
an  opportunity  to  share  more  fully  in  the  management  of  large 
undertakings  in  which  it  is  involved.  Finally  each  one  must 
look  through  the  eyes  of  other  men  and  keep  a  large  spirit 
of  sympathy  and  understanding  for  every  other  viewpoint. 

Henry  T.  Brown  described  the  attitude  and  work  of  the 
Social  Order  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  It 
is  following  closely  along  the  lines  of  the  English  Committee 
and  is  interested  primarily  in  the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  into  every  day  life.  They  believe  in  evolution, 
not  revolution,  although  the  changes  may  be  revolutionary 
in  their  effects.  If  the  Christian  Church  believes  it  has  the 
solution  for  all  human  ills,  it  should  speak  out  boldly  now, 
and  it  should  apply  the  teachings  of  Christ  to  each  social 
problem.  For  this  reason,  now  is  the  proper  time  for  study 
and  agitation  along  these  lines. 

A.  J.  Muste,  a  Friend,  and  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Textile  Workers  of  America,  believes  that  the  restlessness  of 
American  workers  is  due  chiefly  to  three  causes: 

1.  A  natural  reaction  from  the  war,  when  every  one  was 
working  at  high  pitch.    Labor  has  not  yet  become  normal. 

2.  Disappointment  over  the  result  of  the  war.  Labor 
knows  it  has  not  got  democracy  out  of  the  war. 

3.  The  High  Cost  of  Living  and  profiteering. 
According  to  investigations  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 

Labor,"  real  "wages  have  increased  23  per  cent. from  1 907-1917. 
Prices  have  advanced  73  per  cent,  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

The  autocracy  of  industry  is  one  of  its  worst  features;  the 
manufacturers  try  to  oppose  any  attempt  of  the  workers  to 
better  themselves.  The  spirit  of  men  is  given  no  opportunity 
of  creative  joy.  We  must  realize  that  the  probability  exists 
that  we  are  in  for  a  terrible  time.  There  will  be  a  change  and 
the  probability  that  the  change  will  be  violent  increases.  The 
church  as  an  institution  is  useless  at  this  time;  it  is  hypocritical 
and  the  workers  distrust  it.  What  can  we  do  at  this  time? 
We  can  either  follow  the  exhortation  of  Christ  to  the  rich 
young  ruler  literally — sell  what  we  have,  stop  living  on  in- 
terest, rents  and  profits  and  become  martyrs,  or  get  into  the 
labor  movement,  for  it  is  only  from  within  that  the  influence 
for  spirituality  can  be  exerted. 

Morris  E.  Leeds  closed  the  meeting  by  a  helpful  exposition 
on  the  report  of  the  English  Friends  business  group,  pointing 
out  how  far  ahead  of  us  they  are  in  the  theoretical  applica- 
tions of  their  principles.  Eleanor  Stokes. 


Edward  Grubb's  Address. 
Final  Session. 

On  Seventh-day  evening,  to  a  large  gathering  at  Fourth 
and  Arch  Streets,  Edward  Grubb  spoke  on  the  work  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  at  the  Present  Day.  He  maintained  that 
the  Christian  Church  and  especially  the  Society  of  Friends 


ought  to  have  a  solution  for  the  problems  of  this  great  crisis 
in  human  history. 

A  reconstruction  of  our  own  shattered  Society  and  a  re- 
discovery of  its  underlying  unity  will  permit  us  to  speak  to 
the  world  in  a  united  voice. 

A  recognition  of  the  close  connection  between  industrial  and 
international  warfare  and  the  application  of  our  Peace  Testi- 
mony to  social  and  industrial  problems  makes  a  real  work  for 
the  Society  of  Friends.  How  shall  the  world-shaking  conflict 
between  the  old  order  and  the  new  be  waged?  If  it  is  purely  a 
struggle  for  material  goods  it  will  be  violent  and  bloody  and 
will  end  in  disaster.  Our  Society  is  committed  to  a  belief  in 
progress  in  human  justice,  in  equality  and  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  but  we  will  not  kill  to  get  these  things.  The  real 
forces  are  spiritual  and  work  from  within.  The  struggle  may 
be  conducted  on  a  spiritual  plane  as  one  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  human  spirit.  Friends  have  stood  nobly  for  the  op- 
pressed— we  to-day  must  open  our  eyes  to  new  needs. 

The  work  of  physical  relief  and  reconstruction  leads  into 
a  deeper  work  for  the  spirit  of  man.  The  hunger  for  spiritual 
and  practical  religion — a  religion  of  love  and  justice,  can  be  met 
by  our  religious  message,  but  it  must  be  presented  not  only  by 
moral  but  by  life  and  not  as  from  a  "superior  people." 

There  are  "Seekers"  everywhere  at  home  as  well  as  abroad 
and  they  are  found  mostly  among  Socialists.  Can  we  make 
ourselves  one  with  the  movement  for  Emancipation?  Our 
work  shall  be  not  to  quench  ideals,  but  to  reconcile  and 
inspire.  For  this  we  need  Divine  Grace  and  equipment,  a 
strong  foundation  in  personal  religion  and  a  belief  in  a  God 
of  suffering  love.  Agnes  L.  Tierney. 


NOTES. 

Young  Friends'  Financial  Campaign  for  1919-1920  is  now  on. 
Budget  $1500.  Without  further  solicitation  will  those  members,  older 
and  younger,  of  the  following  smaller  meetings  who  wish  to  contribute, 
do  so  directly  to  Elizabeth  B.  Haines,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  (or  20  S.  Twelfth 
Street),  as  no  local  collector  has  been  secured: — Atlantic  City,  Downing- 
town,  Norristown,  Pottstown. 

What  the  money  goes  for: — 

No  salaries  are  paid.  Friends'  Institute  supplies  us  with  an  office 
and  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  their  General  Secretary  and  Stenographer. 
As  a  partial  return  we  pay  the  upkeep  of  a  telephone  and  make  a  con- 
tribution of  from  $100  to  $400  each  year  to  the  Board  of  Friends'  Institute. 
Four  of  the  sub-committees  (Field,  Mission,  Finance  and  Student)  are 
served  by  volunteer  secretaries  whose  traveling  expenses  and  office  ex- 
penses only  are  paid.  The  Field  Committee  hopes  that  considerable 
traveling  and  visitation  may  be  possible  this  year,  particularly  to  the  more 
isolated  groups  of  young  Friends  and  to  college  meetings.  This  means 
increased  expenses.  The  Mission  Committee  also  has  more  extensive 
plans  for  missionary  propaganda  during  the  year.  The  Young  Friends' 
Number  of  The  Friend  is  another  item  of  expense  which  we  feel  sure 
Friends  everywhere  want  to.  help  support.  We  also  make  each  year  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  Board  of  Young  Friends'  Activities  of 
the  Five  Years'  Meeting,  which  Board  finances  the  Earlham  Conference 
and  a  traveling  Secretary  (Clarence  Pickett),  whose  help  we  deeply 
appreciate.    Please  have  contributions  in  by  Eleventh  Month  22nd. 

J.  Passmore  Elkinton,  Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 

Elizabeth  B.  Haines,  Secretary  of  Finance  Committee. 


Young  Friends  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  attended  a  Joint 
Conference,  Seventh-day,  Eleventh  Month  15,  1919,  at  Friends'  Meeting- 
house, 20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  at  4.30  and  8.00  p.  m.  Wilbur 
K.  Thomas,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee, spoke  and  led  discussion  on  "Young  People  and  the  Church." 
At  6.30  supper  was  served. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Field  Committee  a  pilgrimage  to  Coatesville 
and  Downingtown  was  made  the  week-end  of  Tenth  Month  25th-26th. 
Talks  were  given  by  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Young  Friends'  Com- 
mittee in  the  Coatesville  Meeting  House,  Seventh-day  night,,and  mem- 
bers of  the  Pilgrimage  attended  meetings  for  worship  both  at  Coatesville 
and  Downingtown  on  First-day  morning. 
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"  The  walls  that  divide  us  will  not  he  demolished  by  a  few 
well-meaning  individuals  pulling  out  a  brick  here  and  there. 
They  can  only  be  swept  away  by  such  a  rising  tide  of  spiritual 
life  as  will  come  to  a  Church  that  through  prayer  has  reached  a 
greater  knowledge  of  God.  Meanwhile,  and  until  we  see  more 
clearly  the  meaning  of  those  things  which  divide  us,  the  more 
private  experiments  we  can  make  in  fellowship  the  better  it  will 
be." — Bishop  of  Peterborough. 


Mission  des  Amis,  Varennes,  Meuse,  France, 

Tenth  Month  25,  1919. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend: — 

Dear  Friend: — A  good  deal  of  space  has  been  taken  up  recent- 
ly in  the  columns  of  Quaker  papers  in  America  concerning 
the  future  of  the  Mission  des  Amis,  and  without  wishing  to 
add  to  it  unduly,  1  should  like  to  touch  upon  one  aspect  which 
has  hitherto  perhaps  been  little  thought  of  by  those  who  have 
not  shared  personally  in  our  work  in  France.  I  refer  to  the 
co-operation  of  English  and  Americans. 

The  work  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  a  large 
one,  and  our  personnel  has  been  extensive.  We  have  seen  the 
gathering  together  of  men  and  women  entirely  different  in 
ways  of  life,  ideas,  and  national  characteristics.  We  have 
worked  together  in  little  groups,  shared  in  the  same  primitive 
conditions,  and  come  into  very  intimate  contact.  We  have 
pooled  our  thoughts  and  ideals  and  have  met  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  same  Meeting  for  Worship.  At  first  our  differences 
seemed  acute,  and  no  doubt  some  of  us  have  separated  off  to 
our  homes  without  ever  rising  above  them.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, almost  unconsciously,  there  has  come  to  most  of  us  the 
experience  of  a  fellowship  which  transcending  our  surface  dif- 
ferences has  bound  us  together  in  the  bonds  of  a  spiritual  unity. 
Our  differences  have  not  disappeared,  or  become  absorbed  in 
the  mass,  but  in  the  warmth  of  a  common  fellowship,  our 
individual  characteristics  have  been  uplifted  and  purified  and 
fitted  into  the  scheme  of  the  whole.  This  co-operation  between 
Friends  in  England  and  America  has  been  more  than  a  material 
one.  To  some  of  us  at  least  it  has  entered  into  the  very 
sanctuary  of  the  spiritual. 

And  now  one  by  one  we  are  separating  off  to  England  and 
across  the  seas,  but  this  fellowship  between  us  must  not  die. 
Other  fields  of  service  are  opening  up  in  Poland,  Serbia  and 
elsewhere,  and  we  must  share  that  work  together.  But  the 
question  is  larger  than  this.  I  write  as  an  Englishman  who 
feels  the  strength  of  the  forces  which  are  seeking  to  alienate 
our  two  countries.  Does  not  the  call  come  to  all  those  who 
name  the  name  of  Friend  to  witness  to  the  spiritual  oneness 
of  all  peoples?  We  have  shared  in  this  great  work  together, 
and  have  a  great  love  one  for  the  other.  God  grant  that  in 
whatever  new  endeavors  He  may  call  us  we  may  still  be  united 
in  that  tie  which  is  strongest  of  all  ties,  the  warm  tie  of  such 
a  fellowship  as  we  have  known  here  in  France. 

E.  Roy  Calvert. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  OUR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

GERTRUDE  R.  SHERER. 
(Concluded  from  page  235.) 

Perhaps  no  single  discovery  in  modern  science  is  destined 
to  have  greater  influence  upon  our  elementary  schools  than 
that  of  individual  differences  in  mental  capacity.  We  know 
that  we  cannot  gather  figs  from  thistles,  or  put  a  bushel  of 
^rain  into  a  peck  measure,  and  we  are  beginning  to  compre- 
hend that  by  no  educational  skill  or  device  can  we  force  the 
works  of  genius  from  the  average  person,  or  develop  twelve- 
year  old  intelligence  in  a  five-year  old  mind.  Cassius,  diagnos- 
ing the  case  of  two  disappointed  politicians,  spoke  in  terms  of 
modern  educational  psychology: 

"The  fault,  deal  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
Hut  in  ourselves  that  we  are  underlines." 

Experience  shows,  however,  that  most  people  do  not  so  suc- 
cessfully detect  their  limitations  or  so  justly  lay  the  blame. 
Even  skilful  experienced  teachers  find  it  impossible  "to  con- 


sider each  case  upon  its  own  merits,"  since  their  own  unaided 
judgment  does  not  accurately  reveal  merits.  Only  recently 
have  reliable  tests  been  devised  which  can  adequately  show 
individual  merits,  capacities  and  needs.  The  use  of  them 
makes  it  possible  early  in  the  child's  educational  career  to 
learn  what  he  really  is  and  needs,  and  thus  to  assist  the  teacher 
in  classifying  her  pupils  and  in  determining  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  their  progress. 

Having  learned  that  the  unaided  judgment  of  the  teacher 
cannot  be  trusted  to  discover  differences  in  native  capacity, 
we  begin  to  suspect  our  educational  standards  and  measure- 
ments, and  rejoice  that  more  trustworthy  tests  are  at  hand  to 
help  secure  and  maintain  objective  and  reliable  standards  of 
work,  to  estimate  results  more  accurately,  and  hence  to  judge 
intelligently  of  the  value  of  methods  and  devices  used.  No 
tests  or  measurements  can  serve  as  a  panacea  for  all  school 
difficulties,  but  the  forward  looking  teacher  rejoices  that 
educational  experts  are  devoting  their  superior  ability  to  find- 
ing better  ways  of  school  procedure;  and  whatever  the  general 
attitude  of  an  incredulous  and  critical  public,  she  accepts  as 
sound  the  advice  of  Galsworthy:  "When  we  have  secured  our 
best  heads  of  education,  we  must  trust  them  and  give  them 
power,  for  they  are  the  hope — well-nigh  the  only  hope — of  our 
future."  The  elementary  teacher  who  regards  her  work  as  a 
profession  follows  these  trustworthy  guides  undismayed  that 
they  upset  her  cherished  prejudices  and  destroy  her  ancestral 
traditions.  Undaunted  by  the  idea  of  intelligent  experimenta- 
tion, she  is  eager  to  prove  all  things  that  she  may  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good,  until  a  better  is  discovered;  and  fearless  of 
innovation  she  is  resolved  to  know  the  best  that  is  being  done 
in  the  schools  of  to-day  and  why  it  is  being  done,  lest  the  pro- 
cedure without  the  reason  be  like  a  dream  without  the  inter- 
pretation. To  those  who  hesitate  to  follow  her  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  she  calls  encouragingly: 

— -"Cheer  your  heart, 
Be  not  troubled  with  the  time  which  drives 
O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessities; 
But  let  determined  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewailed  their  way." 

But  progress  means  change,  and  the  "determined  things" 
of  to-day  will  no  doubt  give  place  unbewailed  to  the  neces- 
sities of  to-morrow.  For  a  school  that  is  a  living  present,  as 
reflection  of  the  past  and  prophecy  of  the  future,  will  change 
with  the  needs  and  ideals  of  the  times.  We  cannot  look  for- 
ward to  getting  our  school  problems  solved,  our  difficulties 
settled;  for  progress  means  growth,  and  growth  demands 
flexibility,  adaptation,  a  constant  substituting  of  the  desired 
for  the  actual.  Like  King  Arthur's  enchanted  city,  education 
is  forever  building,  but  is  never  built. 

Such  a  program  in  our  attempt  to  "pave  ways  for  the  firmer 
footing  of  those  who  succeed  us"  requires  faith  in  our  ability 
to  make  greater  and  better  things  real;  it  requires  hope  in  the 
motive  power  of  serviceable  character;  it  requires  love  that 
is  convinced  that  "  Before  all  nations  is  humanity."  Where 
these  virtues  abound  the  elementary  school  can  suffer  no 
material  embarrassment,  for  it  will  be  recognized  as  the  great 
agency  in  building  the  commonwealth  of  mankind.  However 
prodigious  the  cost, — and  it  will  cost  much — of  "  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  will  and  thought  of  each  and  every  individual  upon 
the  one  common  idea,  the  idea  of  world  peace,"  it  will  be  in- 
finitely cheaper  than  methods  of  force  and  destruction  that 
have  been  tried.  As  a  way  of  building  new  worlds  for  old, 
education  at  any  price  is  a  bargain. 

As  Friends  we  are  unreservedly  committed  to  elementary 
education.  We  admit  the  necessity  of  teaching  all  things 
civil  and  useful,  if  we  can  only  know  what  they  are.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  ends  of  education,  the  forming  of  worthy  character, 
the  establishing  of  a  world  commonwealth  in  the  spirit  of 
universal  brotherhood.  As  champions  of  education  we  should 
rejoice  to  know  that  "  new  schools  for  old  "  are  appearing  among 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Teachers 
who  have  caught  the  vision  of  what  our  "little  schools"  may 
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become  are  cautiously  adopting  the  newer  methods  of  school- 
room organization.  Parents  are  no  doubt  a  little  perplexed 
as  to  what  is  happening  at  school,  and  are  inclined  to  recall 
the  good  old  times  when  superior  teachers  and  methods  pre- 
vailed; committee  friends  can  scarcely  escape  being  surprised 
at  materials  and  methods  used;  and  stand-patters  in  educa- 
tion are  aghast  at  the  "new  freedom"  of  which  they  speak 
as  though  they  had  discovered  education  "with  the  lid  off." 
But  meantime  our  little  schools  are  growing  larger,  for  others 
are  beginning  to  feel  confidence  in  the  great  ideals  of  Friends, 
and  want  their  children  to  share  in  the  "guarded  education" 
which  seems  to  make  characters  able  to  quit  themselves  like 
men.  By  no  revolutionary  process  but  by  the  quiet,  orderly 
method  of  reconstruction,  the  Yearly  Meeting  Schools  are 
becoming  modern, — a  bit  of  the  living  present  prophetic  of  a 
better  to-morrow.  The  teachers  in  these  schools  suffering 
from  the  "timidity  of  their  boldness"  find  encouragement  in 
the  children  they  teach,  in  their  greater  interest,  their  more 
vigorous  work,  their  abounding  happiness.  Only  recently  a 
gentleman  appeared  at  one  of  our  schools  to  ask  the  secret  of 
the  happy  children  he  saw  on  the  school  grounds  playing  with 
their  teacher.  He  had  been  watching  them  for  days  and  had 
finally  called  to  ask  if  Friends  had  any  cult  that  taught  such 
happiness,  any  book  that  could  explain  the  secret  to  him.  He 
was  assured  that  no  occult  means  was  used;  that  the  inalien- 
able right  of  children  to  be  happy  was  recognized,  and  that 
they  were  made  happy  by  being  kept  busy.  After  visiting  the 
school,  he  felt  that  the  secret  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  children 
got  near  the  teacher  as  they  worked  together  in  a  social  group. 
We  are  reminded  of  an  Italian  school  of  the  sixteenth  century 
which  so  joined  work  with  play,  so  cultivated  appreciation, 
and  taught  the  Christian  virtues,  that  it  was  called  the  House  of 
Delight.  It  speaks  well  for  our  schools  that  they  are  dis- 
covered to  be  pleasant  places. 

As  the  old  order  changes,  giving  place  to  new,  our  schools 
are  a  perpetual  challenge  to  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  spirit 
of  youth.  To  all  those  who  feel  the  challenge  and  yet  hesitate 
to  trust  to  new  ways,  we  would  say  for  their  encouragement, 

— "only  do  thou  still 
Go  forward,  follow  where  the  pathway  leads." 

And  to  those  who  feel  fearful  lest  we  are  losing  the  good 
of  the  past  in  our  concern  for  the  future,  the  General  Epistle 
of  London  Yearly  Meeting  speaks  in  no  uncertain  words: 

"It  is  to  the  spirit  of  youth  that  we  must  look  for  vision, 
and  for  that  buoyant  hope  and  reckless  abandon  which  can 
turn  vision  into  fact.  We  must  cast  aside  that  spirit  of  fear 
which  magnifies  the  dangers  of  change,  and  dares  not  risk  the 
good  of  the  past  in  order  to  achieve  the  greater  good  of  the 
future.    To  all  there  is  a  duty  in  hope;  it  is  a  creative  force." 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

Dr.  W.  Edgar  Christie  has  been  recently  appointed  school 
physician.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
with  nearly  two  years'  experience  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
He  will  be  at  the  School  every  morning  and  will  pass  upon  the 
re-admission  of  all  pupils  who  have  been  absent  on  account 
of  illness  as  well  as  upon  the  cases  of  all  children  who  may 
seem  to  be  physically  unfit  for  school.  He  will  also  make  a 
careful  examination  of  the  nose  and  throat,  heart,  lungs,  and 
spine  of  each  boy,  supplementing  the  examination  of  the  Physi- 
cal Director,  and  will  recommend  any  corrective  or  remedial 
treatment  that  may  seem  to  him  wise. 

Dr.  Ruth  Miller-Rivard  and  Dr.  Martha  L.  Bailey  have  been 
appointed  to  conduct  the  supplementary  medical  examina- 
tions of  the  girls,  though  they  will  not  be  in  daily  attendance 
at  the  School. 

The  annual  fair  and  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
College  Settlement  will  be  given  by  the  girls  of  our  Sub-Chap- 
ter on  the  afternoon  of  Twelfth  Month  6th. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  last  month  the  Seniors  gave  a  party 
in  the  Gymnasium  to  the  A  Class.  The  teachers  were  also  in- 
vited. 


Elizabeth  T.  Shipley  recently  addressed  the  morning  col- 
lection on  the  work  of  the  Williams-White  Foundation  for 
Educational  Social  Service.  She  made  a  plea  for  our  help  to 
enable  poor  boys  and  girls  to  attend  school 

The  boys'  soccer  season  has  so  far  resulted  in  a  tie  score  of 
i  to  i  with  the  West  Philadelphia  High  School,  a  defeat  by 
the  Wilmington  Friends'  School,  4  to  o,  and  a  victory  over 
Haverford  School,  by  a  score  of  2  to  1 . 

In  the  series  for  the  championship  of  the  Inter-Scholastic 
Hockey  League,  our  girls  have  so  far  defeated  The  Agnes  Irwin 
School,  Miss  Hills'  School  and  the  Germantown  Friends' 
School.  The  score  with  Germantown  Friends'  School  was  5 
to  3. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS,  Executive  Secretary. 
HOWARD  H.  BRINTON.  Publicity. 
Associate  Secretaries. 

WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY  BERNARD  WALTON 

WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


Hoover  Opens  a  Door. 

Quaker  history  like  other  history  can  be  set  off  into  epochs. 
William  Penn,  Eleventh  Month  6,  1682,  first  set  foot  on  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware  and  the  horizon  of  Quakerism  suddenly 
expanded  to  take  in  a  new  world  with  its  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities to  apply  Quaker  idealism  to  practical  problems. 

On  the  anniversary  of  this  event  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  adopted  a  proposition  from  Herbert  Hoover, 
Chairman  of  the  American  Relief  Administration,  asking 
the  Service  Committee  to  organize  a  service  in  Germany  on 
behalf  of  children  suffering  from  sub-normality  due  to  the 
continued  under-nourishment  there  and  to  become  the  re- 
pository of  any  funds  which  may  be  subscribed  for  this  purpose. 

H.  Hoover,  in  asking  this,  adds  this  offer: — 

"  In  order  that  there  should  be  every  encouragement  to 
undertake  such  an  effort,  I  am  prepared  to  guarantee  from  the 
funds  at  my  disposal  the  purchasing  department  expenses,  and 
to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  overseas  transport  from  Atlantic 
ports  into  German  ports  of  any  foodstuffs  thus  delivered  for 
child  relief  and  for  which  your  society  is  to  furnish  the  pur- 
chase money.  The  amount  of  foodstuffs  represented  by  the 
actual  expenditures  within  the  United  States  would  thus  be 
made  available  to  your  organization  in  Germany,  without  any 
shipping  or  handling  charges,  and  if  out  of  the  funds  of  your 
society  you  could  undertake  to  pay  the  entire  overhead  ex- 
penses of  accounting  for  contributions  and  of  the  administra- 
tion in  Germany,  it  would  thus  give  a  great  assurance  to  these 
contributors  as  to  the  full  realization  of  the  value  of  their 
contributions." 

As  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be  raised  in  the  United 
States  for  German  relief  will  amount  to  millions  it  can  be  seen 
what  a  great  responsibility  is  thus  laid  upon  us.  The  fate  of 
the  child  life  of  a  great  nation  is  in  our  hands.  On  the  success 
or  failure  of  our  efforts  the  very  existence  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  will  depend. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  direct  and  obvious 
application  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  than  this  undertak- 
ing to  rescue  the  most  helpless  and  blameless  of  those  who  were 
recently  our  enemies.  It  would  be  poor  Christianity  to  in- 
quire the  nationality  of  the  ship  wrecked  before  throwing 
out  the  life  line.  It  is  our  privilege  to  put  our  hand  of  healing 
on  the  sorest  spot  in  suffering  Europe. 

Hoover  gives  two  reasons  for  asking  the  Society  of  Friends 
to  undertake  this  great  service.  The  first  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  already  successfully  begun  this  work  and  this  would 
not  be  a  new  task,  but  an  extension  of  the  old  one.  The  second 
is  that  the  Society  of  Friends  would  be  "entirely  beyond 
criticism  or  misunderstanding  in  such  an  effort." 

As  to  the  American  attitude  and  the  actual  need,  he  says: — 

"  I  wish  to  state  at  the  outset  that,  despite  the  suffering  and 
losses  imposed  upon  the  American  people  through  the  German 
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Government  in  the  late  war,  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment 
that  the  typical  American  would  have  any  other  wish  than 
to  see  everything  possible  done  in  the  protection  of  child  life 
wherever  it  may  be  in  danger.  We  have  never  fought  with 
women  and  children  and  our  desire  must  be  to  see  the  wounds 
of  war  healed  throughout  the  world.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  need  of  such  support  over  the  coming  Winter,  be- 
cause Europe  generally  will  not  recover  from  milk  famine 
until  next  Summer  and  I  am  convinced  by  reports  received 
that  the  child  mortality  is  higher  to-day  than  during  the  war." 

The  Service  Committee  is  now  engaged  in  selecting  the 
personnel  for  this  undertaking.  A  large  number  will  not  be 
required,  as  much  of  the  actual  distribution  will  be  carried 
through  by  German  organizations  already  existing. 

Observers  say  that  out  of  the  old  Germany  with  its  gospel 
of  blood  and  iron  a  new  Germany  is  being  born.  No  one 
knows  yet  what  it  will  be,  but  the  history  of  the  world  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  will  depend  on  the  character  of  this  new 
being.  That  we  should  not  only  assist  in  keeping  alive  the 
next  generation  in  Germany,  but  also  that  by  word  and  deed 
we  can  influence  that  new  life  at  its  most  impressionable  period, 
is  an  opportunity  which  can  only  be  compared  to  the  founding 
of  Pennsylvania.  H.  H.  B. 


Contributions  of  Boxes  Received,  in  Store-room  Week 
Ending  Eleventh  Month  i,  1919. — Twenty-three  in  all; 
two  from  Mennonites. 


For  "  The  Fbiend." 

WESTTOWN  NOTES. 

The  Stone  House  is  now  sufficiently  near  completion  so 
that  the  sixteen  younger  boys  are  moving  in.  Walter  H. 
Wood  will  have  charge  of  the  dormitory,  his  wife  acting  as 
House-mother.  Barclay  L.  and  Esther  C.  Jones  will  also 
have  rooms  there.  An  older  student  will  occupy  a  room  among 
the  younger  boys,  assisting  in  their  supervision  and  care. 
All  the  occupants  of  the  house  will  have  their  meals  in  the 
School  dining-room.  One  of  the  large  rooms  on  the  lower 
floor  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  school-room  for  the  elementary 
school. 

On  account  of  the  increased  use  of  the  Stone  House,  and 
with  the  building  of  a  dwelling  house  for  J.  Clifford  Otis,  it  is 
necessary  to  lay  a  new  water-main  to  supply  the  houses  down 
the  lane.  The  old  water  pipe  has  been  in  commission  for  a 
long  time,  a  portion  of  it  for  over  fifty  years,  and  it  is  badly 
encrusted  with  rust.  A  four-inch  main  will  be  laid  as  far  as 
the  Stone  House,  and  a  three-inch  main  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Several  of  the  lectures  and  First-day  evening  collections 
this  year  have  been  of  special  interest.  Among  the  speakers 
have  been  Jane  Addams,  who  told  us  of  the  relief  work  carried 
on  in  Germany.  Ilya  Tolstoy,  son  of  Leo  Tolstoy,  and  Helen 
Taft,  daughter  of  ex-President  Taft,  and  acting  President  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  and  Dr.  Don  C.  Barrett  of  Haverford 
College.  Of  the  English  Friends  now  in  this  country,  Edward 
Grubb,  Edith  J.  Wilson  and  Herbert  Corder  have  been  very 
welcome  visitors  at  the  School. 

At  the  recent  session  of  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  per- 
mission was  given  for  the  establishment  of  a  Monthly  Meeting 
at  Westtown.  With  an  increased  number  of  Friends'  families 
both  in  the  community  and  at  the  School,  it  is  felt  that  an 
active  Monthly  Meeting  can  be  maintained.  Such  a  meeting 
will  tend  to  make  the  School  of  greater  usefulness  in  the  com- 
munity, it  will  encourage  the  teachers  who  come  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings  to  affiliate  with  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  will  give  to  such  pupils  as  may  wish  it  the  opportunity 
of  attendance  at  Meetings  for  business.  The  families  making 
up  the  initial  membership  contain  over  thirty  adults  and 
twenty  children.  A  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Quarter- 
ly Meeting  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  proposed  Month- 
ly Meeting,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  first  session  will  be 
held  some  time  in  the  First  Month.  This  will  allow  ample 
time  for  the  members  to  obtain  removal  certificates  from  their 
present  meetings. 


Westtown  is  now  represented  by  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
of  its  Alumni  who  are  in  attendance  at  various  colleges,  with 
five  others  attending  Normal  or  Technical  schools.  Haver- 
ford and  Earlham  have  the  highest  number  of  our  graduates, 
with  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Wellesley  and  Penn  State 
coming  next,  followed  by  Vassar,  Oberlin  and  Goucher.  Of 
the  Class  of  '19  thirteen  of  the  sixteen  boys  and  twelve  of  the 
twenty  girls  are  in  college  this  year. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Abington  Quarterly  Meeting. — Abington  Quarterly  Meeting  was 
held  in  Germantown,  Eleventh  Month  6,  1919.  Our  friends,  Job  Gidley 
and  James  W.  Oliver  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  were  most  ac- 
ceptably with  us.  Minutes  from  Dartmouth  Monthly  Meeting  and 
Sandwich  Quarterly  Meeting,  for  Job  Gidley,  and  from  Nantucket 
Monthly  Meeting,  for  James  W.  Oliver,  were  presented  and  read. 

Following  the  devotional  period  the  business  meeting  opened  in  joint 
session.  In  addition  to  the  routine  business  three  reports  of  special 
interest  claimed  our  attention. 

The  Committee  appointed  in  Fourth  Month  last  to  consider  the  Hor- 
sham situation,  recommended  that  the  meetings  held  at  Horsham  in 
Twelfth,  First,  Second  and  Third  Months  be  discontinued.  The  Com- 
mittee was  encouraged  to  consider  the  possibility  of  transferring  the 
work  to  another  neighborhood  in  the  same  vicinity.  We  were  cautioned 
against  discouragement  because  of  this  decision,  remembering  that  the 
decline  in  numbers  was  caused  by  the  original  members  moving  out  of 
the  neighborhood  and  the  failure  of  Friends  to  attract  others  to  our  meet- 
ings. It  was  suggested  that  it  might  be  better,  perhaps,  to  build  up  the 
old  Abington  Meeting,  also  the  one  at  Cheltenham. 

The  "Visitation"  Committee  reported  having  held  a  number  of  meet- 
ings to  consider  the  Horsham  situation.  They  had  also  held  meetings 
for  worship  at  Hatboro  and  Norristown,  and  one  tea  meeting.  The 
Committee  felt  that  more  appointed  meetings  might  promote  fellowship, 
not  only  among  our  own  members,  but  with  others  and  that  in  this  way 
we  might  give  out  a  great  deal  in  Quakerism  that  would  help  other  Chris- 
tians. 

The  Representative  Meeting  had  considered,  among  many  other 
questions,  that  of  how  to  dispose  of  the  certificates  of  associate  members 
of  other  Yearly  Meetings,  who  reside  within  the  limits  of  our  meetings, 
also  the  subjects  of  military  training,  of  Organic  Church  Union,  and  the 
distribution  of  certain  literature. 

E.  M.  F. 


The  joint  mid-week  meetings  of  Wilmington  Friends  were  resumed 
for  the  Winter  months  on  Eleventh  Month  5th.  The  meetings  are  held 
on  Fourth-day  evenings  at  7.45  p.  m.  It  is  planned  to  have  some  lectures 
and  addresses  to  follow  the  devotional  meetings.  The  first  of  these  at 
the  opening  meeting  was  given  by  Wilbur  K.  Thomas. 


NOTICES. 

Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  announces  that  the 
time  of  holding  its  mid-week  meetings  for  worship  will  be  changed  from 
Fifth  to  Fourth-days,  the  change  to  take  effect  on  Fourth-day,  the  nine- 
teenth of  this  month.  It  also  further  informs  that  all  its  meetings 
both  for  worship  and  discipline  are  to  be  held  in  the  home  of  John  B. 
Comfort  in  Columbus,  N.  J.,  until  further  notice. 


The  cost  of  publishing  the  Friends'  Calendar  for  1920  is  greater  than 
last  year,  but  in  order  to  encourage  its  circulation  the  Tract  Association 
has  decided  to  make  the  following  rates,  meeting  the  loss  thus  incurred 
from  other  sources. 

Single  copy  10  cents;  by  mail  15  cents;  by  the  dozen  75  cents;  by  the 
hundred  5  dollars. 


Died. — On  Tenth  Month  28,  1919,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  An- 
netta  P.  Conrad,  Decorah,  Iowa,  Leah  J.  Paxson,  wife  of  the  late  Joel 
C.  Paxson,  aged  eighty-four  years  ten  months;  a  member  of  Paullina 
Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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It's  Best  to  Have  an 

Extra  Pair  of  Glasses 

Then  in  case  of  accident 
to  your  regular  pair,  you're 
not  inconvenienced.  Leave 
your  prescription  with  us. 
We  guarantee  it'll  be  correct- 
ly filled. 
Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone — filbert  2666. 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


K^Optici*m  * 


INSURANCE  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Some  kinds  of  insurance  insure  only  your 
family. 

Endowment  insurance  payable  at  65  in- 
sures you  also.  If  you  are  insured,  so 
are  they. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  this  long-term 
endowment.  Our  policyholders  think  ex- 
tremely well  of  it. 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

WINTER  TERM— Begins  First  Month  6, 
1920. 

Trained  young  Friends  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  PIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phone  n  Spruce  1S4C 


THE  FACTS  well  told  and  well 
printed — make  advertising  pay. 

zAsk  us  to  show  you  how  ! 

The  Holmes  Press 

1336  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodation*  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Eitablished  1880 


PENNSBURY  SERIES  OF  MODERN  QUAKER  BOOKS 


Edited  by  ISAAC  SHARPLESS 

III 


The  Book  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  authorized  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  books  by  modern  authors  giving  some  account  of 
the  history,  attitude  and  outlook  of  Quakerism  in  its  relations 
to  present  problems.  The  series  as  now  arranged  contains 
the  following  volumes: 

/ — Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania 

By  Isaac  Sharpless 

243  pages — 12.00 

"This  is  an  admirable  book.  Though  cast  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  biographies  it  is  in  reality  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  history  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  authority." — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 

II — George  Fox — An  Autobiography 

By  Rufus  M.  Jones 

576  pages — 12.00 

A  readable  edition  of  the  old  classic  Journal  of  George  Fox. 
The  introduction  and  notes  of  the  editor  clear  up  much 
obscurity  without  taking  anything  from  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ing of  the  original. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  WILL 

Orders  will  be  taken  for  the  above  series  of  five  volumes  as  a  whole  (though  the  delivery  of  Number  V  will  be  de- 
layed), at  a  cost  of  $7.50,  postpaid.    Checks  should  be  made  payable  and  correspondence  sent  to 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  302  arch  street.  Philadelphia,  pa. 


Man's  Relation  to  God. 
By  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree 
About  200  pages — fi.50 
A  series  of  essays  written  with  keen  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual insight  by  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  new  problems 
confronting  English  Quakerism,  applicable  also  to  many 
American  conditions.    Thoughtful  people  will  wish  to  read 
this  whether  they  agree  with  all  the  details  or  not. 

IV — A  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America 
By  Allen  C.  Thomas 
285  pages — 1 1. 50 
A  republication,  with  many  changes  and  additions,  bring- 
ing it  quite  down  to  date,  of  a  standard  book  by  a  trained 
historian.    It  is  the  fairest  and  most  reliable  treatise  on  the 
subject  published,  dealing  impartially  with  the  various  de- 
velopments and  separations  in  America. 

V — A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time 
By  Rufus  M.  Jones 
About  300  pages — 12.00 
Ready  early  in  1920 
An  account  of  the  attitude  of  Friends  in  America  to  war 
service  and  the  work  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee in  Europe  (1917-1919),  giving  lists  of  workers,  places 
and  character  of  work,  etc. 
BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER 
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H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONE*:  l^™?4' 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  af 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron 

jPiEfflBm— Masksw  tilth 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSONI  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards„       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE   LOCUST  1782 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yaroall        John  A.  Straltoo 
TELEPHONES 
Bali — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &,  CO 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N   Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.HESTON,  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  offer — 

GENERAL  ASPHALT  COMPANY  6%  DEBENTURES 

Due  1925  at  99 1  ■>  and  Interest  to  yield  6.10% 
Company  covenants  to  maintain  Sinking  Fund  of 
10%  of  net  earnings  annually  to  retire  these  bonds; 
$450,000  of  the  original  issue  of  $2,000,000  have 
been  cancelled  by  operation  of  this  fund. 
INTEREST  EARNED  TWELVE  TIMES  OVER 
Inquiries  Solicited 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


WESTTOWN  $250,000  FUND 

The  impression  seems  to  exist  that  no  difficulty  is  being  experienced  in 
obtaining  subscriptions  for  the  large  sum  of  money  that  Westtown  School 
is  asking  for. 

Unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case.  The  Collecting  Committee  has  met  with 
a  measure  of  success,  but  the  total  amount  promised  as  yet  is  far  below 
$250,000 — and  we  cannot  expect  to  accomplish  the  desired  objective  unless 
every  one  will  contribute  according  to  his  or  her  real  ability. 

MANAGING  COMMITTEE: 


*J.  HENRY  BARTLETT 

*  HENRY  W.  LEEDS 

*  WALTER  T.  MOORE 

*  WILLIAM  E.  RHOADS 

*  ALFRED  G.  SCATTERGOOD 

*  WALTER  SMEDLEY 
*D.  ROBERT  YARNALL 


"JAMES  G.  BIDDLE 
"THOMAS  K.  BROWN 
°  WALTER  J.  BUZBY 
"CHARLES  EVANS 
°J.  EDWARD  MOON 
"SAMUEL  L.  SMEDLEY.  Jr. 
"JAMES  G.  VAIL 


*  Appointed  by  Westtown  Committee. 
"Appointed  by  Westtown  Alumni  Association. 

JAMES  G.  BIDDLE,  Chairman,  1211  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

J.  SNOWDON  RHOADS.  Treasurer,  Commercial  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street. '     -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WALL    PAPERS— -4//  Grades 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 
Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  onlf 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R. 
Established  1849-      Bell  Phone, 


CONCORD  HOUSE 

CONCORDVILLE,  F»A. 

A  small  guest  house,  thoroughly  heated,  good 
table,  moderate  rates.  For  accommodations  write  to 
Marian  Pusey,  Manager,  Concord ville.  Pa. 


OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  SattertWait* 
v  N.  Stockton  St., 
TKEHTOSf,  R.  Jt„ 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worship  ig 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  I  'tailors  remem- 
ber the  address. 


TpOR     RENT— LANSDOWNE— New  housekeeping 
apartment,  3  rooms  and  bath,  gas  range,  hot  and  cold 
water  heat,  electricity;  convenient  to  train  and  trolley 
$45.    Address  K— The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place. 


T  ANSDOWNE,  Pa.— Couple  large  unfurnished  rooms, 
•1-J  2nd  floor,  modern  improvements,  convenient  to  table 
board,  trolley  and  train.  Address  A,  care  of  The  Friend, 
207  Walnut  Place. 


ANSDOWNE.  Pa. — Room  for  business  woman.  Choice 
*  location,  board,  train  and  trolley  convenient. 

Address  M,  The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place. 


THE  FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  93. 


FIFTH-DAY,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  27,  1919. 


No.  22. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe,  ) 

Mart  Ward,  \  Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


THE  GREAT  ESSENTIAL. 

A  Friend  has  made  a  suggestion  relative  to  some  considera- 
tions on  "the  essentials  of  the  Christian  life."  The  term  ob- 
viously is  meant  to  include  the  application  of  Christian  truth 
to  our  various  human  relations :  to  Christianity  as  "  a  way  of 
life,"  rather  than  as  a  system  of  professed  faith,  although 
it  is  not  alone  of  the  man  of  evil  eye  that  it  may  be  said,  "as 
he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 

The  time  was,  we  know,  when  to  avow  one's  self  a  Christian 
was  to  encounter  reproach  and  peril,  and  (sad  to  consider) 
the  time  still  is  when  to  be  2,  Christian  brings  liabilities  of 
serious  character,  even  amongst  peoples  who  claim  that  high 
title  for  themselves.  It  is  respectable  now  in  the  foremost 
nations  to  profess  Christianity  in  some  form  or  under  some 
name,  but  not  always  so  in  common  opinion  to  regulate  one's 
actions  by  the  principles  and  standards  of  that  "most  holy 
faith."  How  many  evidences  of  this  contrariety  have  been 
furnished  by  the  events  of  the  past  few  years!  What  manner 
of  mistreatment  and  contempt  do  some  still  suffer  whom  the 
constraints  of  conscience  have  caused  to  walk  somewhat  apart 
from  the  crowd! 

Here  is  the  strange  thing:  not  simply  that  there  exists  di- 
versity of  opinion  regarding  some  of  the  particular  require- 
ments of  Christianity,  but  that  there  should  be  a  denial  of 
the  principle  that  we  ought  to  conform  our  lives  to  what  we 
honestly  and  seriously  apprehend  those  requirements  to  be. 
This  principle,  to  be  sure,  by  no  means  releases  us  from  the  obli- 
gation to  seek  an  increase  of  knowledge,  nor  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  progressive  experience  and  understanding.  But 
in  all  states,  whether  of  weakness  or  of  strength,  there  remains 
on  the  one  hand  the  duty  of  living  according  to  faith,  and  on  the 
other  the  duty  of  walking  charitably.  As  regards  individual 
obligations  therefore,  it  is  no  simple  matter  to  classify  broadly 
and  categorically,  as  it  were  in  two  columns.  "When,  how- 
ever, we  consider  the  spirit  of  the  teaching:  "He  that  is  faith- 
ful in  a  very  little,  is  faithful  also  in  much;  and  he  that  is  un- 
righteous in  a  very  little  is  unrighteous  also  in  much,"  we  may 
conclude  that  anything  having  even  a  scruple's  weight  "in 
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the  balance  of  the  sanctuary"  cannot  be  regarded  as  non-es- 
sential in  the  account  of  the  person  who  has  a  conscience  "in 
the  very  little." 

There  must,  nevertheless,  be  some  requirements  of  "uni- 
versal obligation"  among  Christians,  some  understandable 
unity  in  life  and  character  to  qualify  for  citizenship  in  the  King- 
dom of  Christ.  That  there  is  an  awakening  now  in  progress, 
with  a  growing  insight  into  the  nature  of  this  Kingdom,  es- 
pecially as  regards  its  social  aspects,  seems  evident  even  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  that  is  contrary  to  it,  and  we  may  believe 
that  the  convictions  and  aspirations  of  many  thousands  of 
people  are  not  represented  or  expressed  by  the  official  ac- 
tions of  some  that  are  in  places  of  power.  Still,  remembering 
that  "  to  be  like  Christ  is  to  be  a  Christian,"  we  cannot  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  Christendom  at  large  has  been  satisfied 
with  an  inadequate  interpretation  of  the  mind  of  the  Master, 
and  a  very  moderate  compliance  with  the  "  terms  of  disciple- 
ship."  "Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things 
which  I  say?"  remains  a  rebuke  to  half-hearted  or  nominal 
followers  of  Christ,  and  to  all  of  us  in  whatever  degree  we  have 
fallen  short  of  that  fidelity  which  is  "  His  due  and  our  duty." 
In  addition  to  this  remonstrance  is  the  appealing  admonition: 
"  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments."  If  love  be  the  basis 
of  our  obedience,  we  shall  not  only  endeavor  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments that  are  obvious,  but  we  shall  seek  the  further 
revelation  of  the  Lord's  will  in  our  own  individual  hearts  and 
in  our  efforts  toward  the  extension  of  His  kingdom  in  the  earth. 

"  If  you  don't  want  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  come,  don't 
pray  for  it,"  said  John  Ruskin.  But,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to 
pray  for  it  if  we  do  not  desire  it?  Merely  to  recite  "Thy  king- 
dom come,  Thy  will  be  done,"  is  easy  enough;  but  how  would 
it  be  if  we  were  to  realize  what  sacrifices  the  coming  of  that 
Kingdom  and  the  fulfilment  of  that  Will  might  involve  for  us; 
— what  uprooting  of  prejudices,  what  dislodging  of  time-hon- 
ored theories,  what  re-adjustment  of  values? 

A  Friend  once  remarked  that  we  need  to  pray  "morning, 
noon  and  night"  for  the  resignation  of  our  own  wills.  But  let 
us  if  possible  go  farther  than  that,  to  a  state  of  positive  union 
and  co-working  with  the  Divine  will,  making  some  approach 
to  the  dedication  of  One  who  said,  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will 
of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  His  work."  Who  among  us 
but  must  humbly  confess  to  a  personal  need  of  more  of  this 
fruitful  experience,  and  of  perseverance  in  pressing  on  toward 
"that  which  is  perfect?"  To  be  in  harmony  with  Sovereign 
Good  is  to  be  in  the  path  of  discovery,  and  that  which  is  essen- 
tial to  our  progress  and  our  service  in  the  Christian  life  cannot 
then  long  remain  hidden  or  undefined. 

  M.  W. 

For  without  the  Holy  Spirit  be  assured  that  the  most 
adequate  leadership  can  only  multiply  wheels  within  wheels — 
wheels  that  go,  but  nowhere  save  to  the  scrap  heap  of  Christ- 
less  inefficiency.— Frederick  H.  Shannon. 
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"WHAT  CAN  I  GIVE  TO  WESTTOWN?" 

"What  can  I  give  to  Westtown?"   Honor  due 

To  the  long  line  of  men  and  women,  who 

Struggled  to  make  their  dream  of  Westtown  true, 

Giving  themselves,  with  each  new  day  anew! 
"What  can  I  give  to  Westtown?"    Thanks  sincere 

For  friendships,  grown  with  time  more  true  and  dear; 

For  simple,  wholesome  life,  with  daily  cheer; 

And  merry  sports,  that  circled  round  the  year. 
"What  can  I  give  to  Westtown?"    All  I  hold 

Of  loyalty;  and  this  is  more  than  gold. 

F.  T.  R. 


IOWA  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  FRIENDS. 

Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  convened  the  second  time  in  19 19  on 
Tenth  Month  15th,  at  Whittier,  Iowa,  having  been  adjourned 
from  Paullina,  Iowa,  in  the  Sixth  Month.  The  influ- 
enza prevented  the  holding  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  the 
usual  time  in  1918.  Some  proposed  omitting  the  1918  session 
entirely  lest  the  interest  in  attendance  might  be  lessened  by 
two  sessions  so  close  together.  ,  Others  felt  that  the  business 
for  the  year  could  not  all  be  postponed  with  propriety.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  consideration  that  an  omission  of  a 
session  might  lessen,  especially  in  the  minds  of  the  young, 
the  importance  we  attach  to  the  regular  holding  of  Yearly 
Meeting  determined  the  decision  to  hold  the  session.  So 
far  as  can  be  seen  all  has  worked  out  for  the  best. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Paullina  in  the  Spring  was  the 
first  since  the  union  with  Hickory  Grove  Quarterly  formerly 
belonging  to  Barnesville.  Many  of  their  members  were  not 
accustomed  to  attend  a  Yearly  Meeting  of  which  they  were 
members. 

Springville  Monthly  Meeting,  where  the  Yearly  Meeting 
was  held,  is  the  largest  in  the  State  belonging  to  the  Conserva- 
tive Branch.  An  almost  "every-member"  interest  was  shown 
in  getting  ready  for  the  occasion.  Ample  arrangement  was 
made  for  serving  meals  in  the  basement  of  a  new  building 
near  the  school-house,  the  latter  was  fitted  up  for  rest-room 
and  lodging  for  the  help.  Much  appreciation  was  felt  for 
the  indispensable  service  rendered  by  the  young  people  in 
the  dining-room,  where  5,140  meals  were  served. 

The  roads  were  good  and  automobiles  as  well  as  trains 
brought  many  Friends  to  meeting  each  day.  The  number 
reached  a  climax  on  First-day.  Anxiety  was  felt  by  some 
about  the  capacity  of  the  house  for  that  day.  There  were  a 
few  outside  the  door  after  the  house  was  filled.  This  was  the 
largest  Yearly  Meeting  held  since  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish by  adding  Conservative  in  1877. 

We  shall  not  measure  growth  it  is  hoped  by  numbers  but 
by  spirituality  and  weight.  Looking  back  in  retrospect  over 
a  span  of  forty-two  years  from  a  youthful  viewpoint,  the  com- 
parison of  the  present  with  the  sorrowful  little  company,  so 
humble  and  broken  in  spirit,  comes  with  much  force.  Friends 
then  trusted  that  better  days  were  in  store  if  they  were  only 
faithful.    Shall  we  forget?    Have  we  forgotten? 

The  business  sessions  commenced  on  the  16th.  Most,  if 
not  all,  the  representatives  were  present.  Elwood  Conrad  of 
Ohio,  Benjamin  P.  Brown  and  wife,  Jeremiah  C.  Allen,  with 
Anderson  Barker  as  companion,  from  North  Carolina;  William 
Stanley  and  1  Iarriet  Beatty  from  Fairhope,  Ala.,  all  produced 
minutes  from  their  respective  meetings.  Unity  and  apprecia- 
tion were  expressed  that  we  were  thus  remembered  and  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  returning  minutes  of  their 
acceptable  attendance,  if  way  opened  for  it.  The  meetings 
were  united  in  the  reappointment  of  the  same  clerks,  viz.: 
Wm.  P.  Young  and  Lewis  L.  Rockwell,  and  Mary  B.  Henderson 
and  Anna  R.  Henderson. 

Epistles  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  read,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  reply,  if  way  opened  for  it.  This 
correspondence  was  felt  to  be  truly  helpful  and  edifying  when 
maintained  in  the  life.  The  bond  of  Christian  fellowship  is 
thus  strengthened  and  the  family  feeling  kept  alive. 


The  reading  of  the  queries,  with  answers  from  each  of  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  reported  some  deficiencies.  This  made 
an  opportunity  for  individual  searching  of  heart.  Do  we  not 
need  these  reminders  so  long  as  we  fail  to  overcome  our  faults? 
Meetings  should  thus  be  stimulated  to  see  what  can  be  reme- 
died in  their  membership  before  the  answers  go  up  to  superior 
meetings. 

A  new  and  weighty  responsibility  has  been  added  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  by  assuming  the  management  of  the  Boarding 
School  known  as  Scattergood  Seminary.  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  feeling  that  a  Friends'  Boarding  School  of  this  kind 
is  needed  in  the  Middle  West.  Children  are  too  young  now 
when  they  finish  primary  school  to  go  to  Barnesville,  so  many 
hundred  miles  away  from  home.  The  probability  is  that  under 
such  circumstances  many  would  never  get  to  an  advanced 
school.  Much  interest  in  the  prospect  of  Scattergood  is  in 
evidence.  With  the  loyal  support  of  our  present  membership 
with  money  and  patronage,  coupled  with  a  deep  religious  con- 
cern for  the  guarded  education  of  our  youth,  our  efforts  may 
be  blessed  to  future  generations.  However,  it  must  ever  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  home  is  the  foundation  for  a  successful 
Friends'  Boarding  School. 

All  the  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  transacted  in 
harmony  and  love  and  closed  with  an  open  session  on  the 
20th  for  the  purpose  of  reading  some  Joint  Epistles  and  the 
minutes  of  the  Representative  Meeting.  The  work  of  that 
body  has  been  much  increased  during  the  war,  in  endeavoring 
to  relieve  as  much  as  possible  the  condition  of  those  of  our 
members  who  were  called  to  military  training  camps  and  other 
cases  caused  by  the  disturbed  state  of  public  affairs.  This  is 
now  mostly  relieved.  Other  duties  are  arising  out  of  the  general 
condition  of  unrest,  and  also  from  the  oppression  of  the  colored 
race.  These  were  referred  to  a  standing  Committee  to  watch 
legislation  or  to  serve  humanity  in  any  way  that  jnay  seem 
called  for. 

The  Representative  Meeting  called  the  attention  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  large  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  sending  suitable  Friends  to  represent  us  at  the  Peace 
Conference  for  all  Friends  to  be  held  in  London  in  1920.  After 
duly  weighing  the  matter  it  was  referred  back  to  the  Rep- 
resentative Meeting  for  further  care.  In  conclusion,  we  be- 
lieve it  would  voice  the  feelings  of  all  to  record,  "  It  has  been 
good  for  us  to  be  here."  The  Gospel  trumpet  gave  no  un- 
certain sound;  a  loud  call  went  forth  to  the  young  to  forsake 
all  hindering  things  that  they  might  win  Christ  and  come  up 
to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty  in  this  time  of  the 
world's  great  need. 

Acknowledging  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  toward  our  backslidings,  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Earlham  at  the  usual  time  next  year. 

Ella  Newlin. 

Earlham,  Iowa. 


CONFERENCE  OF  NEGRO  SCHOOLS. 

The  First  Conference  of  all  Friends'  Schools  in  the  United 
States  conducted  by  colored  people  was  held  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  Eleventh  Month,  1919.  Repre- 
sentatives were  present  from  Cheyney  Training  School, 
Christiansburg  Industrial  School,  Va.,  Schofield  Normal  and 
Industrial  School,  S.  C,  Southland  Institute,  Ark.,  Laing 
School  and  High  Point  School.  There  were  also  representa- 
tives from  the  Shelter  for  Colored  Orphans,  Home  for  the 
Destitute  Colored  Orphans,  Benezet  House  Association  and 
the  Western  Soup  Society. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  supper  was  served  at  Friends' 
Institute,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  and  the  small  but  interested 
group  listened  to  a  very  able  address  by  President  Isaac 
Sharpless  on  the  "  Development  of  the  Work  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  among  Negroes."  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  of 
the  Phelps-Stokes  Foundation  and  Government  investigator, 
followed  with  a  practical  talk  on  "The  Private  Schools  for 
Colored  People  with  suggestions  for  their  service  and  im- 
provement."   In  the  persons  of  Dr.  Jones  and  Dr.  Dillard 
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of  the  Jeanes  Fund,  who  spoke  at  a  later  evening  session, 
representatives  realized  that  they  were  having  the  privilege 
of  consultation  and  advice  from  probably  the  best  experts 
in  the  United  States  on  the  subject  with  which  they  were 
dealing. 

On  the  following  day  representatives  of  some  of  the  boards 
visited  Cheyney.  The  conferences  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon were  attended  by  the  Cheyney  students  and  the  ad- 
dresses were  interesting  and  practical.  Leslie  P.  Hill,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Cheyney  School  talked  about  "The  Community 
and  the  School,"  Abigail  L.  Richardson  of  the  Armstrong 
Association  about  "Tying  the  Home  and  School  Together," 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  about  "A  Modern  School  Cur- 
riculum." "The  Message  of  Health  that  school  can  bring 
to  its  scholars  and  to  a  rural  community,"  was  discussed  by 
a  representative  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Society,  "  Housing  and 
Sanitation,"  by  John  Ihlder,  of  the  Philadelphia  Housing 
Association^and  "Farming  and  the  School,"  by  W.  R.  Valen- 
tine, of  the  Ironside  Industrial  School,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
In  the  evening  about  forty  or  fifty  representatives  of  the 
Boards  of  Managers  of  the  institutions  interested  met  again 
at  the  Friends'  Institute  and  conferred  with  Dr.  Dillard  and 
Dr.  Jones  with  regard  to  practical  matters  relating  to  the 
schools. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting  a  committee  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  each  of  the  six  schools  was  formed  in  the 
interest  of  the  schools  and  to  promote  some  measure  of  co- 
operation. The  committee  consists  of  Stanley  R.  Yarnall, 
Cheyney  Training  School,  Cheyney,  Pa.;  Morris  E.  Leeds, 
Christiansburg  Industrial  School,  Va.;  Mary  S.  Jenkins, 
Schofield  Normal  and  Industrial  School;  John  R.  Cary, 
Southland  Institute;  Henry  Ferris,  Laing  School;  George 
Hilyard,  High  Point. 

Those  present  felt  that  the  Conference  had  been  successful 
through  creating  a  mutual  interest,  on  account  of  its  educa- 
tional value  and  because  of  the  creation  of  a  means  of  co- 
operation. 

John  T.  Emlen. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  DR.  NITOBE. 

The  following  interview  is  kindly  furnished  by  Hubert  W. 
Peet,  of  the  Central  Literature  Council  (London): — 

Friends  will  probably  have  noticed  the  appointment  of  a 
Japanese  gentleman  to  be  one  of  the  three  assistant  secretaries 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Probably,  however,  few  of  them 
are  aware  that  the  Dr.  I.  M.  Nitobe  in  question  is  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  that  his  wife  is  the  sister  of 
Joseph  Elkinton  of  Philadelphia,  so  well  known  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Hearing  that  Dr.  Nitobe  was  also  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
ten  sections  into  which  the  work  of  the  League  will  be  divided, 
a  representative  of  The  Friend  (London)  called  on  him  at 
Sunderland  House,  Curzon  Street,  the  temporary  headquar- 
ters of  the  League  of  Nations.  These  ten  sections  will  deal 
with  such  subjects  as  economic  questions,  legal  questions, 
mandates,  labor  questions  and  international  bureaus.  "  It 
is  quite  true,"  said  Dr.  Nitobe,  in  answer  to  a  question,  "that 
I  am  filling  the  dual  positions.  Sir  Eric  Drummond  alone  has, 
however,  been  officially  recognized,  as  his  name  comes  into 
the  Peace  Treaty,  but  the  choice  of  his  assistants  has  been 
left  to  him  to  bring  forward  for  confirmation  later.  He  has 
chosen  an  American,  Frenchman,  a  Japanese — myself — and 
probably  he  will  shortly  ask  someone  to  represent  Italy.  These 
appointments  will  be  confirmed  when  the  League  is  actually 
enforced,  which  I  hope  will  be  next  month." 

Dr.  Nitobe  explained  that  he  is  already  actively  engaged 
in  his  sectional  work,  which  is  that  of  the  secretariat  of  the 
International  Bureaux  Section  of  the  League.  "There  are," 
he  said,  "some  thirty  bureaux  dealing  with  international 
matters  which  have  been  created  by  Treaty  Conventions,  such 
as  those  dealing  with  posts  and  telegraphs  and  certain  health 
matters.    Besides  this  there  are  four  hundred  voluntary  as- 


sociations, such  as  the  Red  Cross,  and  various  scientific  and 
philanthropic  bodies.  Our  work  will  be  to  give  them  all  the 
assistance  in  our  power  and  to  help  them  to  co-ordinate  their 
activities,  while  they  of  course  will  keep  entire  independence 
themselves." 

Dr.  Nitobe  felt  that  he  could  not  at  this  stage  speak  general- 
ly on  the  work  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  he  was  glad  to 
talk  of  his  past  work  in  the  Japanese  Civil  Service  and  for 
education.  "The  administrative  work  of  which  I  am  most 
proud,"  he  said,  "is  that  which  I  undertook  when  Director 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  in  the  Government  of  Formosa, 
during  which  time  I  was  able  to  increase  the  sugar  production 
seven-fold,  and  thus  make  Japan  independent  of  foreign  sup- 
plies. It  is  my  educational  work,  however,  in  which  I  am 
most  interested.  To  take  up  this  new  position  I  have  had 
to  relinquish  my  Chair  of  Colonization  and  Economic  History 
in  the  University  of  Tokio.  Two  years  ago  I  was  able  to 
assist  in  the  foundation  of  a  big  College  for  girls  on  a  Christian 
basis  in  Tokio.  The  only  one  at  present  is  the  High  Normal 
College,  at  which  400  or  500  girls  are  being  educated,  but  this 
is  a  government  institution.  We  want  our  college  to  become 
a  Girton  for  Japan.  When  a  similar  scheme  was  started  in 
China  a  little  while  ago  there  were  six  girl  applicants,  while 
twelve  applied  for  entrance  to  a  similar  Indian  College.  When 
we  opened  we  had  150  applications  for  entry,  but  we  were 
only  able  to  take  eighty  the  first  year.  We  have  now,  how- 
ever, been  fortunate  enough  to  increase  the  number  to  150. 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Social  Service 
department  of  the  college.  Owing  to  my  other  activities  I 
am  afraid  that  my  connection  was  to  a  great  extent  nominal, 
though  I  attended  there  for  lectures,  etc.  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  but  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  spirit  in  which  the 
work  will  be  continued  in  the  hands  of  a  Japanese  lady  educat- 
ed in  England  who  is  the  head  and  is  carrying  on  now  I  have 
left." 

Dr.  Nitobe  said  that  he  presumed  that  he  would  shortly 
have  to  settle  in  Geneva  when  the  League  takes  up  its  head- 
quarters there.  He  hopes  first,  however,  to  visit  America 
and  come  back  to  Europe  with  his  wife  who  is  at  present  in 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Nitobe  has  been  invited  to  attend  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings on  Eleventh  Month  7th,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  be 
present. 

REPORT  OF  THE  T.  WISTAR  BROWN  TEACHERS'  FUND. 

From  Fifth  Month  10,  igi8,  to  Fifth  Month  g,  igig. 

From  Fifth  Month  10,  1918,  to  Fifth  Month  9,  1919,  the 
T.  Wistar  Brown  Teachers'  Fund  Trustees  made  67  grants 
from  the  fund  to  58  persons,  48  women  and  10  men. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  grants  were  given  were: 

For  study  in  Summer  Schools  30 

For  visits  to  schools   2 

For  attendance  at  educational  conventions. .  17 
For  Winter  courses  in  colleges  or  normal 
schools,  whole  or  part  time  18 

67 

All  but  eight  of  the  recipients  of  the  grants  had  had  ex- 
perience in  teaching;  44  were  members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  recipient 
of  a  grant  for  study  at  a  Summer  school,  admirably  expresses 
the  thought  contained  in  many  other  such  reports: 

"The  Fund  enabled  me  to  obtain  a  broader  outlook  in  the 
educational  field  than  I  have  ever  had  before. 

"It  enabled  me  to  take  work  I  probably  would  not  have 
gotten  otherwise. 

"It  supplied  me  with  practical  knowledge  for  administer- 
ing schools  from  the  financial,  educational  and  moral  sides. 

"It  emphasized  the  need  among  Friends  of  trained  educa- 
tional administrators  if  we  as  a  body  intend  to  remain  in  the 
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educational  field  and  maintain  schools  that  will  develop  our 
youths  to  their  fullest  capacity." 

The  Trustees  are  convinced  that  the  T.  Wistar  Brown 
Teachers'  Fund  has  already  improved  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  grants  made  during  the  year  amounted  to  a  total  sum 
of  $13,570.42. 

TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

Get  but  the  Truth  once  uttered,  and  'tis  like 
A  star  new-born  that  drops  into  its  place, 
And  which,  once  circling  in  its  placid  round, 
Not  all  the  tumult  of  the  earth  can  shake. 

J.  R.  Lowell. 

A  Retrospect. — Twenty  years  ago  only  three  common- 
wealths in  the  United  States  were  under  Prohibition — Maine, 
Kansas  and  North  Dakota.  Ten  years  ago  we  had  only  nine 
prohibition  states,  three  of  which  had  become  so  that  year. 
\Vhen  the  Temperance  Association  in  1903  gained  permission 
to  print  one  page  a  month,  subject  to  approval,  in  The  Friend, 
they  were  much  pleased,  believing  that  if  facts  could  be  pre- 
sented in  such  a  way  as  not  to  arouse  political  prejudice, 
Friends  would  quickly  recognize  the  importance  of  the  issue 
from  the  practical  viewpoint  of  the  economist  as  well  as  that 
of  the  educator  and  the  preacher.  For  several  years,  however, 
it  seemed  advisable  to  use  the  word  "prohibition"  with  much 
care  and  discrimination,  avoiding,  particularly,  the  use  of  a 
capital  "  P."  Our  effort  to  promote  open-mindedness  on  the 
subject  awakened  about  the  same  kind  and  measure  of  mis- 
givings that  we  should  expect  now  if  we  were  to  release  one 
page  a  month  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  increasing  use  of  tobacco 
and  the  undeniable  mischief  resulting  therefrom.  As  in  the 
case  of  Prohibition  the  monthly  page  began  in  the  American 
Friend,  so,  perhaps,  if  some  "forward-looking"  committee 
or  association  should  open  a  campaign  of  plain-speaking  about 
Tobacco,  it  may  be  wise  to  start  it  in  the  more  inviting  soil 
of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting. 


A  Report  on  Legislation  prepared  by  E.  C.  Dinwiddie, 
National  Legislative  Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
furnishes  useful  material  with  which  to  encourage  the  doubt- 
ful and  to  strengthen  the  weak  at  the  present  stage  in  the  prog- 
ress of  Prohibition.  Beginning  with  the  year  1900,  the  Report 
says: 

"Liquor  selling  was  carried  on  in  the  restaurants  in  both 
the  Senate  and  House  wings  of  the  National  Capitol  Build- 
ing. Under  permission  and  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, intoxicating  liquors  were  dispensed  at  the  Immigrant 
Stations  of  our  country,  so  that  those  who  came  from  foreign 
lands  to  make  their  home  among  us  were  first  greeted  with 
official  invitations  to  drink.  The  National  Soldiers'  Homes 
of  the  country,  which  the  Federal  Government  completely 
supports,  and  the  State  and  Territorial  Homes,  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  contributes  material  aid,  also  conducted 
official  bars  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Such  liquors 
were  sold  also  in  what  can  appropriately  be  called  an  army 
saloon  at  each  of  the  military  forts  and  stations  throughout 
the  country  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  War 
Department. 

"At  that  time  the  Federal  Government  was  receiving  annu- 
ally taxes  on  distilled,  fermented  and  other  intoxicating  liq- 
uors, and  from  taxes  on  retail  liquor  dealers,  approximating 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This  was  probably  the  aver- 
age annual  income  up  to  the  time  when  special  increases  were 
levied  as  a  result  of  war  conditions." 


Concurrent  Action  of  the  States,  about  which  the 
liquor  men  have  said  much  recently,  claiming  that  it  is  im- 


practical, if  not,  indeed,  impossible,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
spicuously in  evidence  for  many  years.  The  report  goes  on  to 
say: 

."  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  growth  of  prohibition  and 
the  enactment  of  prohibitory  laws  in  various  States  have  had 
a  reflex  influence  on  the  Congress.  It  is  also  unquestionably 
true  that  the  earlier  victories  in  the  field  of  national  legisla- 
tion have  been  likewise  reflected  in  improved  conditions  in 
the  States,  and  were  exceedingly  influential  in  developing 
courage  and  hopefulness  and  an  esprit  de  corps  in  the  temper- 
ance army  throughout  the  country  that  have  been  essential 
factors  in  the  progress  of  the  reform." 


The  Army  Canteen  Law,  for  which  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  is 
deserving  of  special  credit,  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1901. 
It  raised  a  storm  of  bitter  disapproval  from  profiteers  under 
the  old  system,  and  their  dissent  and  misrepresentation  found 
ready  expression  through  many  newspapers.  Many  well- 
meaning  people  seemed  to  believe  that  drunkenness  and  dis- 
order in  the  army  would  be  increased  instead  of  lessened.  It 
would  certainly  be  repealed  by  the  next  Congress!  But  not  so. 
The  law  was  good.  It  reads,  "The  sale  of  or  dealing  in  beer, 
wine  or  any  intoxicating  liquors  by  any  persons  in  any  post 
exchange  or  canteen  or  Army  transport  or  upon  any  premises 
used  for  military  purposes  by  the  United  States,  is  hereby 
prohibited.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  directed  to  carry 
the  provisions  of  this  section  into  full  force  and  effect." 


Prohibition  in  Pacific  Islands,  not  in  possession  of  or 
subject  to  any  civilized  nation,  was  the  next  step  indicating 
the  growing  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  iniquities  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  Naturally  the  prohibition  law  to  follow  this  one 
should  indicate  some  sense  of  shame  for  conditions  at  home. 
So  in  Third  Month,  1903,  came  the  following,  "No  intoxica- 
ting liquors  of  any  character  shall  be  sold  within  the  limits 
of  the  Capitol  Building  of  the  United  States."  This  surely  was 
encouraging  to  all  kinds  of  Prohibitionists.  Quickly  following 
this  came  the  suppression  of  all  such  trading  at  Immigrant 
Stations.  In  1907  all  National  Soldier  Homes  were  obliged  to 
abolish  the  sale  of  "beer,  wine  or  other  intoxicating  liquor" 
before  any  further  financial  assistance  could  be  had  from  Con- 
gress. 

Prohibition  in  Oklahoma  was  the  result  to  a  large  extent 
of  the  requirements  by  Congress  in  the  State  Enabling  Act 
providing  that  more  than  half  the  territory  of  the  proposed 
state,  on  account  of  its  having  been  Indian  Reservations, 
should  remain  under  Prohibition.  This  led  to  a  campaign  for 
statewide  prohibition  which  was  successful.  For  nineteen  years 
no  state  had  aligned  itself  in  this  respect  with  Maine  and  Kan- 
sas. But  the  example  of  Oklahoma  was  followed  promptly 
by  three  other  states. 

Then  began  unmistakably  that  sweep  of  enlightened  senti- 
ment which  has  risen,  not  like  a  "wave"  that  passes,  but  with 
the  steady  flow  of  a  tide  that  never  ebbs,  dragged  by  the  pull 
of  celestial  impulses.   

The  Prohibition  States  discovered  at  once  the  need  of 
"concurrent  action"  even  more  direct  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Such  action  was  not  long  withheld.  The  regulation  re- 
quiring internal  revenue  collectors  to  keep  in  a  conspicuous 
place  "for  public  inspection  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons 
who  shall  have  paid  special  taxes  (on  liquors)  within  the  dis- 
trict," was  of  this  character  and  aided  much  in  the  prevention 
or  detection  of  unlawful  trading  in  prohition  territory.  In 
1908  came  a  provision  in  the  appropriation  for  the  mail  ser- 
vice, "That  no  part  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  used  for  car- 
rying in  the  mails  any  malt,  vinous  or  spirituous  liquors,  or 
intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind."  A  year  later  an  amendment 
to  the  Penal  Code  made  it  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier, 
such  as  a  railroad  or  express  company  to  ship  or  deliver  any 
package  containing  intoxicants  "unless  such  package  be  so  la- 
belled on  the  outside  cover,"  or  "to  collect  the  purchase  price 
or  any  part  thereof." 
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The  International  Congress  on  Alcoholism  was  first 
officially  recognized  by  Congress  by  the  appointment  of  offi- 
cial delegates  to  the  session  held  at  the  Hague  in  191 1.  More 
recent  sessions  have  been  similarily  recognized. 


The  Webb-Kenyon  Interstate  Bill  of  191 3  was  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  triumph  for  the  prohibition  cause  prior  to  the 
constitutional  amendment.  This  bill  made  it  unlawful  to  ship 
or  transport  "  in  any  manner  or  by  any  means  whatsoever  any 
goods  of  the  kind  under  consideration  from  one  state  or  terri- 
tory to  another-'  in  violation  of  any  law  of  such  State,  Terri- 
tory or  District.  The  measure  was  vetoed  by  the  President 
(Taft)  but  carried  over  the  veto  by  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

Prohibition  for  Alaska  also  for  Porto  Rico  came  in  191 7  fol- 
lowing territorial  elections  favorable  to  prohibition  in  each 
country.  Congress  enacted  a  similar  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  same  year.  Prohibition  for  Hawaii  was  enacted 
a  year  later  subject  to  submission  to  popular  vote  two  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  upon  petition  of  not  less  than 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  qualified  voters. 


Prohibition  of  Advertising  by  mail  was  passed  in  Third 
Month,  191 7,  together  with  the  so-called  "bone-dry"  amend- 
ment. It  provides,  "That  no  letter,  postal  card,  circular,  news- 
paper, pamphlet  or  publication  of  any  kind  containing  any  ad- 
vertisement of  spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fermented  or  other 
intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind,  or  containing  solicitation  of 
an  order  or  orders  for  said  liquors  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  de- 
posited in  or  carried  by  the  mails  of  the  United  States  or  be 
delivered,  etc.,  when  addressed  to  any  person,  firm,  etc.,  at 
any  place  or  point  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States 
at  which  it  is  by  the  law,  in  force  in  the  State  or  Territory  at 
that  time,  unlawful  to  advertise  or  solicit  orders  for  such 
liquors,  or  any  of  them." 


Wartime  Prohibition  was  the  next  step  by  our  Federal 
Government  in  the  illumination  of  the  liquor  business.  This 
may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  a  declaration  from  Presi- 
dent Wilson  that  the  war  is  ended  and  demobilization  has 
been  completed.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Congress  may  in 
some  way  defeat  the  expressed  intention  of  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  do  this  as  soon  as  the  Peace  Treaty  shall  have  been  rati- 
fied. 


Constitutional  Prohibition,  however,  is  to  go  into  effect 
First  Month  16,  1920,  and  an  adequate  Enforcement  Act 
has  been  enacted  by  Congress  and  passed  a  second  time  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  overruling  the  veto  of  President  Wilson. 
North  America  from  the  Mexican  border  to  the  Arctic  circle 
is  completing  the  task  of  suppressing  the  liquor  traffic.  The 
world  is  about  to  witness  a  wonderful  demonstration  of  Pro- 
hibition. And  the  world  is  keenly  interested. 


PACIFISM  IN  HOLLAND. 


WILFRED  WELLOCK. 


[Note. — In  some  of  the  news  notes  in  The  Friend 
there  has  been  information  in  regard  to  C.  Boeke, 
v/ho  was  deported  from  England  during  the  war. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  his  wife  is  a  Birmingham 
Cadbury.   Anna  Cope  Evans  has  loaned  us  a  paper 
— The  Crusader,  sent  from  England  to  her  mother,  in 
which  there  is  an  article  giving  interesting  details  of 
the  work  for  Peace  of  these  two  exiled  Friends.  We 
are  sure  our  readers  will  join  us  in  thanks  for  the 
opportunity  of  further  details. —  Eds.] 
On  my  arrival  at  The  Hague,  a  letter  was  awaiting  me  from 
our  friends  the  Boekes,  pressing  me  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
them  at  their  home  in  Bilthoven,  near  Utrecht. 


I  know  that  many  people  in  England,  especially  pacifists, 
still  deeply  lament  the  deportation  of  the  Boekes;  but  if  they 
could  have  witnessed  what  I  have  witnessed  during  the  last 
two  or  three  days,  they  would  cease  their  lamentations,  and 
I  would  advise  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  a  speedy 
return  of  the  Boekes  to  England,  at  once  to  turn  their  thoughts 
into  more  profitable  directions. 

Before  arriving  here  I  had  seen  nothing  but  flat,  open 
country,  a  changeless  network  of  fields  and  narrow  dykes. 
From  the  Hook  of  Holland  to  Utrecht  there  is  scarcely  any 
landscape,  the  monotonv  of  flat  fields  being  unbroken,  except 
here  and  there  by  a  fringe  of  town  on  the  far  horizon  whose 
towers  and  spires  zig-zag  into  the  sky.  There  is  not  as  much 
cultivation  as  I  had  expected  to  find,  not  nearly  so  much  as 
one  was  able  to  see  in  Belgium  before  the  war.  Cattle,  how- 
ever, abound  in  large  numbers,  and  are  of  one  species,  black 
and  white  of  a  rather  big  frame. 

But  I  had  no  sooner  left  the  train  at  Bilthoven  than  I  was 
led  into  a  lovely  avenue  which  stretched  away  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see  through  a  pine  wood.  As  it  was  now  evening 
and  the  sun  had  been  shining  all  day,  the  scent  of  the  pines 
was  delightful.  For  three  days  I  have  lived  in  the  midst  of 
that  wood  and  that  scent!  I  can  almost  touch  the  pine 
branches  from  my  bed-room  window;  but  to  open  any  window 
in  the  house  is  to  behold,  at  any  rate,  these  days,  a  vista  of 
sun-spangled,  stately  pines  stretching  into  the  misty  distance. 
Indeed,  one  has  the  feeling  that  nothing  exists  beyond  these 
pines. 

It  is  necessary  to  my  account  to  say  a  few  things  about  this 
house  ('T  Boschhuis),  for  it  has  been  fitted  up  with  the  object 
of  serving  as  headquarters  of  a  Brotherhood,  and  thus  of 
providing  hospitality  on  a  large  scale. 

Everything  is  of  the  simplest  and  plainest.  Nature  is  given 
her  full  due  in  the  arrangements.  Trees,  flowers  and  per- 
sonality are  the  chief  adornments.  The  rooms  are  large  and 
airy,  decked  by  flowers,  books  and  simple  hangings.  The 
chairs  are  rush-bottomed,  light  and  strong.  The  tables  are 
plain.  Instead  of  cups  and  saucers  beakers  are  used  when 
the  "family"  grows  beyond  a  dozen  or  so.  The  food  is  plain, 
wholesome  and  nutritious. 

When  the  house  is  full  three  large  tables  are  used  in  two 
good-sized  rooms  which  open  on  one  another,  and  all  the  house- 
hold sit  down  at  these,  whether  they  be  household  "helpers" 
(there  are  no  "servants"),  visitors,  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood, or  of  the  family.  The  Brotherhood  address  each  other  by 
their  Christian  names,  and  no  class  distinctions  are  recognized. 
So  that  one  may  see  peasants  and  artisans  freely  convers- 
ing with  highly  educated  and  professional  people  and  also 
with  nobility.  Indeed,  one  may  be  at  'T  Boschhuis  for  several 
days  without  in  the  least  knowing  "Who's  who."  And  the 
Boekes  do  not  "entertain,"  which  is  to  say  that  they  entertain 
ideally.  A  guest  has  full  freedom;  he  is  not  a  burden  to 
others,  nor  are  others  a  burden  to  him. 

Now  why  do  I  relate  these  details?  It  is  because  they  are 
part  of  a  social  revolutionary  movement,  a  movement  which 
is  exercising  an  appreciable  influence  right  through  the  country. 

It  is  only  twelve  months  since  the  Boekes  came  to  Holland, 
but  already,  by  means  of  their  personal  lives  and  the  "Chris- 
tian Brotherhood,"  which  they  started  some  eight  months  ago, 
they  have  accomplished  a  wonderful  work.    .    .  . 

But  the  cause  is  growing.  One  society,  for  example, 
"Yongelieden  Gehsel  Out-Londers  Bond"  is  really  a  "total 
abstinence"  society,  but  pacifist  principles  have  penetrated 
into  the  society  to  such  an  extent  that  250  of  its  1,600  members 
have  served  terms  of  imprisonment  as  C.  O.'s. 

On  every  hand  the  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed  for  the 
pacifist  cause,  especially  in  its  international  relationships,  and 
there  was  a  keen  desire  to  know  what  was  taking  place  in 
England  in  this  direction.    .    .  . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  new  pacifist  movement  has 
arisen  in  Holland.  As  in  England,  it  is  the  spontaneous  out- 
come of  a  newly-awakened  belief  that  war  is  a  great  moral  and 
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social  wrong,  and  that  its  roots  are  in  our  present  materialistic 
and  capitalistic  order  of  society. 

Since  Napoleon's  time  Holland  has  had  a  conscription  law, 
but  it  has  been  laxly  applied,  and  there  have  always  been 
many  exemptions.  But  on  the  outbreak  of  the  world-war, 
mobilization  and  a  tightening  up  of  the  conscription  machinery 
were  regarded  as  a  challenge  by  certain  sections  of  society, 
with  the  result  that  a  definite  pacifist  movement  sprang  into 
existence,  which  has  produced  a  splendid  array  of  C.  O.'s, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  Holland  is  not  at  war. 

But  1  must  close  my  account  with  saying  something  about 
the  personalities  of  the  Christian  Brotherhood.  And  perhaps 
I  could  not  express  my  feelings  better  than  by  saying  that  the 
influence  of  these  two  days  will  remain  long  with  me  as  a  help- 
ful force  and  as  a  beautiful  memory.  The  people  1  have  met 
include  peasants  and  artisans,  members  of  the  professional, 
middle  and  upper  classes,  labor  leaders,  religious  leaders, 
bolshevists,  communists,  etc.,  etc.  1  have  met  a  navvy  who 
could  speak  three  languages  and  who  was  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  Tolstoi,  Nietzsche,  Marx,  Liebknecht,  Ruskin  and 
Schaupenhauer,  and  who  waxed  eloquent  over  Heine. 

A  large  number  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  perhaps  its  moving 
spirits,  are  students,  teachers  and  educationalists.  And  I 
later  discovered  that  many  of  these  had  been  driven  from 
their  home  for  having  adopted  a  course  of  life  which  practically 
meant  "  breaking  caste."  One  rejoiced  in  their  society  be- 
cause one  felt  that  they  were  truly  free,  that  they  had  found 
the  truth  that  maketh  free,  and  had  realized  in  service  and 
fellowship  their  deeper  social  selves.  Consequently  they  were 
people  upon  whose  countenances  it  is  always  good  to  look, 
people  whose  minds  yearn  after  the  living  truth,  whose  spirits 
struggle  to  be  free. 

Thus  'T  Boschhuis  is  not  merely  a  house,  it  is  an  institution. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  great  object  lesson,  an  example  of  what  one 
or  two  persons  may  do  in  the  direction  of  social  revolution. 
The  activities  at  'T  Boschhuis  are  gradually  becoming  known 
throughout  Holland,  while  the  spirit  that  exists  there  is  affect- 
ing the  minds  and  imaginations  of  all  who  witness  its  opera- 
tion. I  heard  many  testimonies  to  its  beauty  and  power. 
To  not  a  few  'T  Boschhuis  has  been  a  vision  of  a  new  world. 
For  it  is  an  ideal  of  universal  brotherhood  that  reigns  here,  and 
the  people  who  partake  of  it  are  full  of  a  great  hope.  I  know 
of  nothing  quite  like  the  spirit  that  exists  here.  It  is  the  desire 
that  this  hope  and  this  spirit  may  spread  that  must  be  my 
apology,  if  apology  be  needed,  for  writing  this  account. 
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[Reprinted  from  Friends'  Intelligencer  at  the  suggestion  of 
Frances  Tatum  Rhoads.] 

IV.  The  International  Assembly. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  Union  a  national  legislature,  and  made  this 
legislature  representative  of  both  the  people  and  the  States. 
The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  provides  that  the  in- 
ternational legislature  shall  have  not  more  than  three  rep- 
resentatives from  each  state,  that  each  state  shall  have  one 
vote,  and  that  action  shall  be  taken  only  by  unanimity.  Not 
only  is  the  international  Assembly  thus  "cribbed,  cabined  and 
confined,"  but  the  real  power  of  the  League  is  vested  in  its 
executive  Council;  hence  President  Wilson  has  correctly  char- 
acterized the  Assembly  as  "a  debating  society." 

To  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  the  world-constitu- 
tion must  be  amended  by  the  creation  of  an  assembly  which 
shall  be  genuinely  representative  of  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
even  if  an  international  "Connecticut  Compromise"  be  found 
necessary  to  preserve  the  equality  of  states.  The  world- 
assembly  must  be  given  genuine  legislative  power, — within 
its  own  sphere,  of  course, — and  must  be  given  control  over 


the  international  executive.  Through  a  responsible  govern- 
ment only  can  the  peoples  really  rule. 

The  Covenant  has  taken  one  real  step  in  the  direction  of 
basing  the  machinery  of  the  League  upon  vital  human  needs, 
namely,  its  provision  that  all  existing  international  bureaus 
shall  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  League,  and  its 
establishment  of  an  international  conference  and  commission 
on  labor.  But  it  has  neglected  to  provide  for  the  fundamental 
need  of  a  world-production  and  a  world-distribution  of  food, 
clothing  and  shelter,  and  for  the  next  most  important  need, 
namely,  that  of  an  education  which  shall  result  in  the  eradica- 
tion of  mutual  ignorance,  misunderstanding  and  hatred  among 
the  nations,  and  thus  remove  the  roots  of  war.  The  inter- 
national assembly  must  be  given  the  power  to  legislate  for 
these  and  other  prime  necessities  of  a  world  which  has  become 
a  neighborhood,  and  which  should  become  a  brotherhood. 

V.    The  International  Council. 

Since  the  real  power  of  the  League  is  vested  in  the  Council, 
it  is  doubly  unfortunate  that  this  body  is  constituted  as  it  is. 
The  five  "Great  Powers,"  victors  in  the  recent  war, — namely, 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  Italy  and  Japan, — 
are  to  be  permanently  represented  in  the  Council,  while  four 
other  members  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  Assembly.  Thus  five 
states  are  to  have  a  perpetual  majority  in  the  Council,  while 
the  other  fifty-one  states  in  the  family  of  nations  are  to  be  in 
a  permanent  minority.  //  and  when  both  Council  and  As- 
sembly shall  consent,  the  575  millions  of  Chinese,  Russians  and 
Germans  (i.  e.,  one-third  of  the  earth's  population)  may  have 
permanent  representatives  in  the  Council;  and,  under  the 
same  condition,  the  fifty-one  "outside"  states  may  increase 
their  four  representatives  to  some  indefinite  number. 

Would  the  American  Union  ever  have  been  formed,  or 
endured,  if  five  of  the  States  had  thus  monopolized  eleven- 
twelfths  of  the  power  of  the  Union? 

One  of  President  Wilson's  Fundamental  Principles  (Ninth 
Month  27,  1 918)  declared  that  "there  can  be  no  leagues  or 
alliances,  or  special  covenants  and  understandings  within  the 
general  and  common  family  of  the  League  of  Nations."  The 
so-called  League  of  Nations  proposed  at  Paris  is  a  partial 
alliance,  and,  like  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  Concert  of  Europe, 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  Entente  Cordiale,  is  inimical  to 
a  genuine  League  of  Nations.  As  Prussia  dominated  the 
twenty-five  other  states  of  the  German  Empire,  so  the  "  Big 
Five,"  or,  in  practice,  the  "Big  Three"  or  the  "Big  Two," 
would  endeavor,  under  the  Covenant  as  it  now  stands,  to 
dominate  the  forty-five  or  fifty  other  states  of  the  world. 

Fortunately,  two  of  the  "Big  Five"  are  republics,  and  two 
others  are  limited  monarchies,  only  one  being  still  a  military 
autocracy.  Hence  the  nefarious  designs  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
and  other  partial  alliances,  which  reddened  Europe's  soil  with 
blood  and  crushed  in  iron  bands  the  spirit  of  liberty,  appear  to 
be,  and  may  be  in  reality,  remote.  But  eternal  vigilance  will 
continue  to  be  the  price  of  liberty;  especially  in  view  of  the 
iniquities  incorporated  within  the  Treaties  of  Peace,  which 
the  League  of  Nations,  or  the  Alliance  of  the  Great  Powers, 
will  be  called  upon  to  enforce. 

The  Covenant,  therefore,  should  be  wholly  divorced  from 
the  Peace  Treaties;  its  Council  should  be  made  genuinely  in- 
ternational; and  the  League  established  by  it  should  at  once 
begin  to  remove  from  the  Treaties  the  numerous  and  inevitable 
causes  of  future  wars  which  are  embedded  in  their  ruthless 
violation  of  national  self-determination,  freedom  of  trade,  and 
international  justice. 

VI.    The  International  Court  and  Non-military  Sanctions. 

The  two  prime  objects  of  a  League  of  Nations  are,  first, 
to  provide  adequate  means  of  international  co-operation,  and, 
second,  to  substitute  for  war  a  judicial  means  of  settling  in- 
ternational disputes.  The  substitution  of  judicial  settlement 
for  war  is  the  world's  pressing,  immediate  need.  The  world 
has  long  cherished  a  vision  of  an  international  court;  the 
amended  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  must  realize  that 
vision.    Isaiah  prophesied  that  court;  William  Penn  planned 
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it;  the  Hague  Conferences  created  it;  the  dozen  years  before 
1 9 14  saw  it  settle  fifteen  disputes  among  the  nations.  The 
appeal  to  arms  in  the  Great  War  crushed  it  to  earth.  Like 
Truth,  it  must  and  shall  rise  again. 

The  Covenant  of  Paris,  instead  of  fulfilling  one  of  its  most 
imperative  duties  by  lifting  the  international  court  again  to 
its  feet,  and  giving  it  larger  development  and  renewed  vigor, 
simply  referred  it  to  the  Council!  And  with  this  shelving 
reference  is  coupled  the  shackling  proviso  that  resort  to  it  shall 
be  purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  nations;  while  at  the 
same  time,  the  Covenant  lays  no  real  curb  on  the  court's 
fatal  rival,  preparedness  for  war! 

A  genuine,  permanent,  international  court,  competent  to 
try  all  justiciable  disputes,  and  supplied  with  proper  means 
and  methods  (like  those  of  the  Arbitration  Treaties  of  191 1) 
for  bringing  disputant  states  before  it, — such  was  the  great 
achievement  which  all  the  world  confidently  expected  of  the 
Paris  Covenant,  and  which  it  callously  put  aside.  To  attempt 
to  preserve  the  peace  by  peaceful  means,  without  providing 
adequately  for  those  means,  is  like  playing  "Hamlet"  with 
Hamlet  left  out. 

This  great  error  of  omission  must  be  speedily  corrected; 
and  it  must  be  corrected  as  the  Founders  of  the  American 
Union  corrected  one  of  the  prime  defects  of  the  old  Confedera- 
tion, namely,  by  providing  for  the  court  in  the  Constitution 
itself.  What  would  the  American  Union  have  been,  how  long 
would  it  have  lasted  amidst  the  conflicting  interests  and  con- 
tending passions  of  the  States,  without  the  keystone  of  its 
arch,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States?  Eighty-seven 
times  it  has  settled  disputes  between  and  among  the  States. 
Not  one  of  its  decisions  has  been  rejected  by  the  States;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  has  not  possessed  one  shred  of  military 
force  either  to  compel  defendant  States  to  appear  before  its 
tribunal  or  to  enforce  its  decisions! 

Our  Twentieth  Century  has  at  its  disposal  at  least  seven 
great  sanctions  for  its  judicial  process,  aside  from  the  military 
sanction.  These  have  proved  entirely  adequate  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  our  Supreme  Court's  decisions;  and,  when  national 
armaments  are  duly  curbed,  they  will  prove  entirely  adequate 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  International  Court's  decisions. 

When  our  Constitution  was  adopted  there  were  then,  as 
now,  many  people  who  had  a  blind  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  military  force,  and  in  that  alone,  to  insure  obedience  to  law 
and  to  judicial  decisions.  It  was  accordingly  proposed  in  the 
first  draft  of  the  Constitution  that  the  National  Legislature 
should  be  given  the  power  and  right  "  to  call  forth  the  force 
of  the  Union  against  any  member  of  the  Union  failing  to  ful- 
fil its  duty  under  the  articles  thereof."  Two  days  after  this 
proposal  was  made,  it  was  expressly  rejected  for  the  reasons, 
offered  by  Mason  and  Madison,  that  punishment  could  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  be  executed  on  States  collectively;  that 
governments  must  operate  directly  on  individuals,  and  punish 
only  the  guilty;  that  the  use  of  force  is  impracticable,  unjust 
and  inefficient  when  applied  to  people  collectively  and  not 
individually;  that  the  use  of  force  against  a  State  would  look 
more  like  a  declaration  of  war  than  an  infliction  of  punish- 
ment, and  would  probably  be  considered  by  the  party  attacked 
as  a  dissolution  of  all  previous  compacts  by  which  it  might 
be  bound;  and  that  a  Union  of  the  States  containing  such  an 
ingredient  would  provide  for  its  own  destruction. 

The  unresisting  acceptance  by  the  nations  of  more  than  240 
awards  of  international  arbitral  tribunals,  in  the  entire  absence 
of  any  military  power  by  which  to  enforce  them;  the  rich  ex- 
perience of  the  United  States  with  a  government  resting  upon 
individuals  instead  of  upon  States;  and  the  present  attempt 
to  secure  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  those  individuals 
responsible  for  the  recent  war,  are  all  significant  of  the  logic 
and  justice  of  restraining  or  punishing  delinquent  individuals, 
and  of  avoiding  attempts  to  constrain  or  punish  whole  States, 
comprising  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  alike. 

Vll.    The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  great  and  constantly  growing  problem  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  should  have  been  settled  by  the  Covenant  of  the 


League  of  Nations.  Under  the  cloak  of  its  name  and  prestige, 
imperialism  has  grown  apace  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  score  of  years.  While  we  have  warned  off  the  Old  World 
powers  against  acquiring  by  any  means  the  territory  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors,  we  have  ourselves  taken  over  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  Porto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Isles,  Hawaii, 
Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines,  and  there  is  an  insistent 
demand  that  we  should  take  over  the  other  half  of  Mexico 
which  we  did  not  take  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War  of  1848. 
While  we  have  warned  off  the  Old  World  powers  against  any 
intervention  in  the  political  affairs  of  our  sister  republics,  we 
have  ourselves  made  protectorates  of  Cuba,  Haiti,  the  Domi- 
nican Republic,  Panama,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 

So  great  had  the  evil  consequences  of  our  imperialism  in 
the  New  World  become  under  the  shadow  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  that  President  Wilson  yielded  to  the  demand  that 
we  should  give  security  against  our  power,  and  pass  a  self- 
denying  ordinance  against  ourselves.  In  his  address  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  First  Month  22,  1917,  he  said:  "1  am 
proposing,  as  it  were,  that  the  nations  should  with  one  accord 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  President  Monroe  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
world;  that  no  nation  should  seek  to  extend  its  polity  over 
any  other  nation  or  people,  but  that  every  people  should  be 
left  free  to  determine  its  own  polity,  its  own  way  of  develop- 
ment unhindered,  unthreatened,  unafraid,  the  little  along  with 
the  great  and  powerful." 

In  accord  with  this  proposition,  the  Covenant  as  first 
adopted  at  Paris  included,  in  Article  ic,  the  following  pledge: 
"The  members  of  the  League  undertake  to  respect  and  pre- 
serve as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity 
and  existing  political  independence  of  all  Members  of  the 
League."  But  when  the  super-patriotic  and  ultra-nationalistic 
senators  at  Washington  heard  of  this  self-denying  ordinance, 
they  insisted  upon  an  exemption  of  the  United  States  from  the 
mutual  pledge,  and  the  President  yielded  to  their  clamor,  or 
to  the  advice  of  his  own  party  advisers,  and  inserted  in  the 
final  draft  of  the  Covenant  Article  21,  which  reads  as  follows: 
"Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the 
validity  of  international  engagements,  such  as  treaties  of 
arbitration  or  regional  understandings  like  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, for  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace." 

Thus  the  Covenant  leaves  the  door  wide  open  for  the  creation 
within  the  League  itself  of  "regional  understandings,"  or 
partial  alliances,  concerts,  ententes,  and  the  like, — all  of  which 
have  been  formed,  of  course,  "for  securing  the  maintenance 
of  peace;"  and  it  lays  no  restraining  hand  upon  the  economic 
exploitation  and  political  imperialism  which  may  be  anticipated 
in  Mexico,  in  Central  America  and  in  Northern  South  America, 
under  the  name  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  United  States; 
or  in  Shantung,  Manchuria,  Siberia,  and  the  Mongolian  prov- 
inces of  China,  under  the  name  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of 
Japan. 

This  defect  in  the  Covenant  must  also  be  remedied,  this 
prolific  cause  of  tyranny  and  war  within  the  League  be  re- 
moved. The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  did  not  evade 
the  great  issue  of  territorial  integrity  and  political  self-de- 
termination, but  embodied  in  Article  IV,  Section  4,  this  warn- 
ing to  predatory  States  within  the  Union  as  well  as  outside: 
"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  against  invasion."  There  is  no  danger  now  that 
Massachusetts  may  conquer  Rhode  Island,  or  that  Texas  may 
dictate  the  government  of  Oklahoma.  There  should  be  as 
little  danger  that  the  United  States  may  conquer  Mexico,  or 
that  Great  Britain  may  strangle  the  self-government  of  Persia. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


The  best  things  are  nearest — breath  in  your  nostrils,  light 
in  your  eyes,  flowers  at  your  feet,  duties  at  your  hand,  the 
path  of  God  just  before  you.  Then  do  not  grasp  at  the  stars, 
but  do  life's  plain  common  work  as  it  comes,  certain  that  daily 
duties  and  daily  bread  are  the  sweetest  things  of  life. — Lord 
Houghton. 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  leaders  of  Junior  Re- 
construction Groups  by  the  Committee  on  Children's  Work: 
Dear  Helpers: — 

We  are  sorry  that  owing  to  a  mistake  at  the  office  you  did 
not  all  have  notice  of  our  exhibition  and  sale  of  work  held 
Ninth  Month  27th.  From  this  and  another  sale  held  later 
on,  we  have  made  a  little  over  $105. 

Now  what  shall  we  do  with  it?  Herbert  Hoover  has  asked 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  America  to  undertake  the  relief  of 
suffering  children  in  Germany.  He  says,  "We  were  never  at 
war  with  women  and  children."  And,  if  we  feel  the  Germans 
are  our  enemies,  we  know  what  our  Saviour  said  about  loving 
our  enemies.  Jane  Addams  tells  how  she  saw  a  group  of  child- 
ren in  Germany  who  seemed  too  weak  and  miserable  to  care 
for  anything,  but  when  they  were  told  that  there  might  be 
some  milk  for  them  "the  day  after  to-morrow,"  they  set  up 
a  feeble  cheer  with  their  shrill  little  voices.  Shall  we  send 
our  money  to  help  this  new  German  relief  work? 

And  there  are  still  needs  in  France,  Ralph  E.  Whitely,  one  of 
our  workers,  writes  for  the  need  of  help  in  the  playground  and 
manual  training  work.  They  are  teaching  French  boys  how 
to  use  tools,  and  he  says,  "  French  carpenters  are  good  car- 
penters, and  as  a  rule  French  boys  like  this  work  ever  so  much," 
but,  "  to  get  tools  for  the  carpentry  shops  is  no  small  task  nor 
any  small  item  of  expense, "  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Relief  Department  needs  to  spend  so  much  for  food,  clothing, 
furniture,  bedding  and  other  needs,  that  it  cannot  give  as  much 
as  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  child-welfare  work,  so 
he  says  that  if  some  groups  of  children  in  America  wish  to, 
they  may  send  their  checks  directly  to  the  Paris  office,  desig- 
nating: "To  Miss  Sophia  M.  Fry,  Chef  of  Relief  Department, 
special  contribution  for  Childs'  Welfare  Work."  "And  where 
it  can  be  done  these  budgets  will  be  expended  in  well-defined 
channels,  and  letters  of  explanation  written  by  a  Relief  Worker 
to  each  particular  group  of  contributors,  these  letters  accom- 
panied where  possible  by  letters  of  friendship  and  thankfulness 
written  by  the  French  children  themselves,  who  are  helped, 
both  the  originals  in  French  and  translations  into  English. 
Then  afterward  the  American  children  may  send  friendly 
answers  to  their  little  French  comrades  who  perhaps  by  that 
time,  having  studied  English  faithfully,  shall  be  able  to  read 
the  letters  without  a  Relief  Worker  translating  them." 

You  will  remember  that  last  year  we  spent  part  of  the  money 
you  earned  on  tools  and  games.  These  were  delayed  in  some 
way  and  a  letter  from  Edith  Moon,  lately  received,  tells  of 
their  having  arrived  and  how  glad  the  workers  are  to  have  them. 

Please  let  us  hear  whether  you  would  rather  our  money 
went  to  Germany  or  to  France,  sending  a  postal  card  to  Frances 
T.  Rhoads,  Chairman,  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  True  Ghost  Story. 

(Concluded  from  page  236.) 

A  little  after  one  o'clock  he  awoke,  quite  suddenly,  but  with, 
as  he  says  himself,  "the  overflowings  of  sweetness  and  peace 
covering  my  mind."  "Covering  my  mind."  The  soft,  delicate 
coverings  that  had  eased  his  tired  body  were  harsh  compared 
with  the  overshadowing  love  "that  soothed  his  soul.  He  lay 
for  some  little  while  rejoicing  in  the  assurance  of  Divine  com- 
panionship, and  bathing  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  night. 
Then  Creak!  Creak!  Creak!  a  small  persistent  sound  in  the 
gallery  outside  forced  itself  upon  his  attention.  Clink! 
Clank!  Rattle!  Rattle!  Drag!  The  noises  grew  louder  as  they 
came  nearer,  queer  creaking  noises  accompanied  by  a  rattling 
of  chains  and  by  a  weird,  sobbing,  monotonous  cry.  The 
strange  sounds  assailed  John  Crook's  ears,  but  they  could  not 
perturb  his  spirit.  Yet  he  was  obliged  to  listen  to  them.  The 
dragging  steps  in  the  gallery  came  closer  till  they  halted  out- 
side his  chamber  door,  against  which  the  chains  smote  them- 
selves with  a  sullen  bang.  The  links  of  iron  clanked  harshly 
against  the  panels,  even  as  chains  in  which  a  murderer  has 
been  hanged  hurtle  against  the  wood  of  his  gibbet  in  a  high 


wind  on  a  lonely  moor.  That  was  an  all  too-familiar  sound 
in  those  days,  when  men,  and  women  too,  were  hanged  for  even 
a  petty  theft.  John  Crook  knew  it  well.  Next  came  one 
tremendous  bang,  louder  than  all  the  rest.  A  moment  of 
absolute  silence  followed,  more  awesome  than  the  clanging  of 
the  chains.  Then,  as  if  blown  on  a  thin  blast  of  air  through 
the  key-hole  of  the  door,  a  shrill  voice  wailed  with  icy  fury, 
accompanied  by  a  reiterated  clanging  of  the  chains: 
"  You  are  damned!    You  are  damned!!    You  are  Damned!!!" 

"Thou  art  a  liar!"  said  Quaker  John  firmly,  raising  him- 
self upon  one  elbow  in  bed  and  speaking  with  emphasis  into 
the  blackness  of  the  night,  in  the  direction  of  the  voice: 

"Certainly  thou  art  a  liar!  I  cannot  be  damned  for  I  feel 
at  this  moment  the  sweet  peace  of  God  flow  into  my  heart." 

Now,  ghosts  are  not  accustomed  to  be  reasoned  with,  much 
less  contradicted.  This  one,  apparently,  did  not  relish  the 
experience.  Instantly  the  clanging  of  chains  against  the 
woodwork  ceased.  The  wailing,  sobbing  breath,  which  had 
continued  to  blow  through  the  keyhole,  stopped  suddenly,  as 
if  cut  by  a  knife.  Again  there  was  utter  silence.  But  this 
silence  was  not  awesome.  The  peace  of  the  night  washed  over 
the  eerie  sounds,  obliterating,  so  it  seemed,  even  their  memory 
from  the  air,  as  gently  and  irresistibly  as  waves  wash  out  the 
marks  of  a  desperate  struggle  on  soft  sea  sand. 

Almost  at.  once  John  fell  asleep  once  more,  and  did  not  un- 
close his  eyes  until  the  day  was  already  bright,  though  it 
was  still  early  morning.  Outside  the  window  of  the  haunted 
room  a  lark  was  singing  as  it  winged  its  rapturous  flight  up, 
up,  up,  into  the  bluest  depths  of  the  sky. 

John  was  an  early  riser.  Although  he  knew  the  Justice 
would  not  be  ready  for  him  at  such  an  hour,  he  dressed  at 
once  and  descending  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  outside  his  win- 
dow he  found  himself  in  a  formal  garden.  There,  sauntering 
among  its  clipped  yew  trees  and  gay  flowers  bathed  in  dew, 
he  intended  to  pass  the  time  until  he  should  receive  a  summons 
from  his  host. 

Excellent  hiding  places  those  formal  gardens  made!  Even 
as  he  paced  up  and  down  John  Crook  was  thinking  of  his  own 
rather  similar  garden  at  Beckering's  Park  and  remembering 
how  on  a  certain  day  sometime  before,  when  the  officers  of  the 
law  had  searched  his  goodly  mansion  from  cellar  to  garret  in 
order  to  discover  and  arrest  Friend  George  Fox,  they  had  been 
obliged  to  depart  discomfited,  without  their  captive,  who  had 
been  placidly  walking  up  and  down  the  whole  time,  hidden 
behind  the  tall  yew  trees  of  the  garden.  "But  these  yew 
trees  are  finer  even  than  ours  at  Beckering's,"  John  Crook 
thought  to  himself,  as  he  rounded  the  corner  of  a  high  clipped 
hedge  in  this  other  Justice's  garden,  and  saw,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, a  serving  man  running  towards  him,  his  dress  all  open 
and  disarranged,  even  at  that  early  hour,  his  locks  of  hair 
streaming  in  the  morning  breeze,  and  an  expression  of  agony 
on  his  face. 

Falling  on  his  knees  as  he  approached  the  Quaker  the  man 
burst  into  tears:  "  It  is  I,  I,  1,"  he  exclaimed,  "I,  that  must 
undoubtedly  be  damned  unless  you  will  forgive  me  and  tell 
me  how  I  too  can  gain  peace  in  my  heart." 

He  then  confessed  to  John  Crook  that  for  years  past  he  and 
some  of  his  fellow  servants  had  constantly  and  consistently 
robbed  their  kind,  easy-going  master.  Telling  him  that  the 
house  was  haunted,  they  had  used  the  pretended  ghost,  and 
its  accompanying  horrible  noises,  to  prevent  enquiry  whenever 
any  of  the  family's  valuables  disappeared. 

All  the  details  of  these  crimes  the  serving  man,  at  John 
Crook's  request,  humbly  confessed,  not  only  to  him,  but  also 
to  his  master,  showing  such  true  penitence  that  he  obtained 
the  Justice's  pardon,  and  thus  escaped  the  fate  of  having  to 
rattle  iron  chains  against  a  gibbet  in  his  own  person  as  a 
punishment  for  his  many  robberies. 

When  the  Informer  arrived,  a  few  hours  later,  to  lay  his  in- 
formation against  John  Crook  and  conduct  him  to  the  gaol, 
he  found  his  hoped-for  captive  installed  in  the  house  as  its 
most  honored  guest.  The  Justice  bade  the  treacherous  villian 
depart  with  all  speed  himself,  since  otherwise,  if  any  one  must 
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be  sent  to  gaol  it  should  undoubtedly  be  he,  for  interfering 
with  such  a  holy  man. 

The  most  astonishing  part  of  the  story,  however,  is  yet  to 
come.  The  dishonest  serving  man  repented  so  effectually  of 
his  misdeeds  that  he  was  himself  "convinced  of  Truth,"  and 
soon  afterwards  became,  we  are  told,  "an  honest  Friend  and 
minister." 

So  now,  nearly  three  hundred  years  later,  when  I  read  down 
the  long  columns  of  staid,  Friendly  names  at  the  end  of  "  Besse's 
Sufferings,"  I  glance  with  suspicion  at  every  one  I  do  not 
know  much  about,  and  say  to  myself:  "Well,  I  wonder,  was 
it  you?  or  you?  or  you?  you  weighty-looking  Friend,  who  once 
shrieked  bad  words  through  a  keyhole,  and  banged  chains 
against  Friend  John  Crook's  door,  that  night  when  you  were 
masquerading  as  a  ghost?" — L.  V.  Hodgkin. 


FROM  EDITH  C.  MOON. 

[Extracts  from  a  letter  from  Edith  C.  Moon  telling  of  a 
conversation  she  recently  had  in  France  with  Maurice  Rown- 
tree  who,  after  two  months'  work  in  Vienna,  was  returning  to 
England  to  ask  for  more  help  and  more  workers.] 

Austria,  which  seems  to  be  poorer  than  Hungary,  is  now 
only  about  the  size  of  England  without  Scotland  and  Wales. 
It  has  6,000,000  people,  2,000,000  of  whom  are  in  Vienna, 
and  the  curious  feature  is  that  the  people  of  the  city  of  Vienna 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  farmers.  The  city  authorities 
fix  the  price  of  milk.  This  price  is  below  the  cost  of  production, 
but  they  claim  is  as  much  as  the  city  poor  can  pay;  hence  it 
is  the  old  story,  the  milk  is  made  into  cheese  and  butter  and 
sold  at  fabulous  prices  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay.  All 
the  milk  which  comes  into  the  city  is  used  for  the  hospitals 
and  childrens'  homes.  Three-fourths  of  the  people  are 
tubercular  and  I  cannot  remember  what  the  rate  of  rickets  is, 
but  the  pictures  are  frightful.  The  A.  R.  C.  are  feeding 
thousands  of  children  one  good  meal  a  day  and  these  children 
are  changed  every  two  weeks.  I  think  it  would  be  dreadful 
to  get  used  to  having  one  good  meal  daily  and  then  to  go  back 
to  being  hungry. 

The  English  Friends  have  been  trying  to  find  more  milk, 
and  they  think  they  will  have  to  buy  cows  up  in  the  Tyrol 
and  bring  down  to  have  for  a  hospital  herd.  The  cities  will 
probably  buy  the  cows  if  some  organization  will  only  have 
energy  enough  to  put  the  deal  through.  It  does  seem  dreadful 
that  possibly  Italy's  claim  of  an  enormous  number  of  cows, 
as  indemnity,  will  be  carried  into  effect  and  Austria  will  have 
to  give  up  what  cows  it  has.  There  is  very  little  coal  and  the 
people  are  so  in  need  of  fuel  that  they  have  barked  the  trees 
in  the  parks  as  high  as  they  can  reach. 

Austria  pinned  her  faith  to  Germany,  and  now  Germany 
has  her  own  hands  more  than  full  so  that  the  Government  of 
Austria  has  no  one  to  whom  it  can  appeal.  The  Checo- 
Slovaks  have  taken  a  very  rich  part  of  the  country  and  refuse 
to  allow  anything  to  enter  from  that  side.  The  men  living 
in  that  part  of  Austria  who  have  been  fighting  with  the  German 
army  are  not  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  all  Austrians 
who  cannot  speak  Chec  have  been  exiled  into  Austria.  So 
they  are  seeking  shelter  in  Vienna,  living  in  freight  cars  and 
similar  abodes.  The  doctors  are  very  skilful,  some  of  the 
finest  in  Europe,  but  have  no  supplies  adequate  for  the  needs. 
1  wish  you  might  see  some  of  the  clothes  which  the  poor 
people  are  wearing.  They  are  made  out  of  a  paper  fibre. 
We  were  told  they  produce  an  annoying  skin  disease.  1  can 
imagine  it  possible.  To  me  the  serious  feature  is  that  there 
is  no  industry  because  there  are  no  raw  materials  and  no  coal. 
I  understand  that  many  are  longing  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
country  because  they  see  no  future  there.  Hungary  has 
possibly  more  food  but  not  so  much  clothing.  The  one  thing 
Austria  has  is  salt,  and  they  are  trying  to  arrange  an  exchange 
of  salt  for  eggs  from  Hungary.  The  situation  in  Poland  seems 
bad  enough,  but  Poland  is  being  financed  by  France  and 
helped  by  the  Allies,  while  Austria  seems  quite  powerless  to 
meet  the  coming  Winter.   To  be  sure,  her  government  was 


organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  large  country  and  now  has 
only  a  little  tract  of  land,  so  that  it  is  top-heavy  and  probably 
sooner  or  later  will  crumble  to  pieces  and  have  to  start  over 
again. 

Do  you  know  whether  many  of  the  Austria-Hungarians  from 
Trenton,  who  said  they  were  going  to  return  as  soon  as  the 
war  was  over,  have  returned?  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
need  some  of  the  bright  Hungarians  from  America  to  return 
and  give  a  push.  The  hope  of  Maurice  Rowntree  is  that  they 
can  secure  food  and  milk  and  clothes  to  help  through  this 
Winter,  and  he  is  on  his  way  back  to  England  to  ask  for  help 
and  more  workers.  His  story  has  interested  the  people  here 
tremendously  because  so  many  of  the  workers  long  to  help 
the  Germans,  and  of  course  most  of  our  men  and  women  speak 
more  German  than  French. 

Do  you  realize  that  there  are  and  have  been  over  6,000 
C.  O.'s  in  Germany?  At  first  they  had  a  hard  time,  but  later 
the  Government  granted  land  service  to  some.  A  few  of 
these  men  want  to  come  join  the  mission.  These  C.  O.'s  are 
rather  interesting  to  me  because  1  have  not  heard  of  any  here 
in  France,  though  of  course  they  may  exist. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
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WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Executive  Secretary. 
HOWARD  H.  BRINTON.  Publicity. 
Associate  Secretaries. 

WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY  BERNARD  WALTON 

WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


Service  Notes. 

There  are  at  present  in  France  3 1 5  workers,  of  which  exactly 
200  are  Americans. 

Ronald  Hotson  is  now  in  Germany,  paying  the  wages  of  the 
German  prisoners  who  have  worked  for  the  mission,  to  their 
wives  or  families. 

Vincent  D.  Nicholson  is  now  engaged  in  investigating  con- 
ditions in  Austria  and  Poland.  He  will  personally  report  his 
findings  to  the  American  Committee. 

Elsie  Rhoads  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  has  accepted  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  for  Women's  Work,  and  will  devote 
her  whole  time  to  looking  after  the  Friends'  Sewing  Clubs 
throughout  the  country.  Her  headquarters  will  be  at  20  S. 
Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  requests  for  information 
should  be  addressed  to  her  there. 

The  sub-committee  on  personnel  of  the  Service  Committee 
desires  to  have  the  names  of  all  Friends  who  have  a  concern 
to  work  with  our  relief  organization  in  Germany.  The  work 
is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  deserve  the  participation  of  men 
of  considerable  business  experience  and  executive  ability. 
Applications  and  inquiries  should  be  sent  immediately  to  the 
Philadelphia  office.  The  Society  of  Friends  is  now  put  to  the 
test  as  never  before  and  we  can  not  afford  to  give  less  than  our 
best  and  ablest  to  this  enterprise.  Our  representatives  in 
Germany  will  be  few  in  number,  but  these  must  be  able  to 
undertake  large  responsibilities. 

The  Comtesse  Louise  d'Ursel  recently,  at  a  meeting  at 
Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  expressed  to  Friends  the  thanks 
of  the  Belgian  government  for  the  aid  given  her  countrymen 
during  the  war.  She  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  heroism  and 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Friends'  workers  in  assisting,  often  under 
fire,  the  Belgian  refugees  in  France,  a  work  in  which  she  her- 
self took  a  prominent  part. 

Bulletin  No.  24,  entitled  "An  Appeal  for  Central  Europe," 
is  now  ready  for  distribution  and  will  be  sent  on  request.  It 
contains  Jane  Addams's  report  and  extracts  from  the  letters 
of  Carolena  Wood  and  some  of  the  workers  in  Austria,  as  well 
as  an  outline  of  Friends'  Relief  work  in  Central  Europe. 

The  Service  Committee  has  recently  prepared  for  Anna  J. 
Haines,  Nancy  J.  Babb  and  Emily  J.  Bradbury  a  set  of  about 
75  slides  dealing  with  their  work  in  Russia  and  Siberia.  These 
returned  workers  have  a  very  interesting  story  to  tell.  Friends 
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around  Philadelphia  will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  them 
and  see  their  pictures  on  Twelfth  Month  3rd,  at  Twelfth 
Street  Meeting-house. 


Letter  to  Rufus  M.  Jones  from  Herbert  Hoover. 

"  1  beg  to  confirm  the  understanding  with  regard  to  our 
arrangement  that  you  should  further  expand  your  organiza- 
tion of  relief  work  for  under-nourished  children  in  Germany. 
As  I  explained  to  you,  the  European  Children's  Fund  under 
my  direction  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  special  feeding  of 
some  three  million  under-nourished  children  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  and  there  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  fund 
certain  moneys  for  extension  of  this  work  to  Germany. 

"There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  need  of  further  expan- 
sion of  the  service  that  your  Society  has  been  for  some  months 
carrying  on  in  Germany.  The  vital  statistics  as  to  mortality 
and  morbidity  of  German  child  life  are  sufficient  evidence  of 
this,  aside  from  the  personal  knowledge  I  have  as  to  the  actual 
nutritional  situation  amongst  children. 

"  The  food  situation  in  all  parts  of  Europe  affects  child  life 
more  than  any  other  element  in  that  community,  because  the 
destruction  of  cattle  and  the  shortage  of  cattle  feed  will  con- 
tinue the  milk  famine  over  this  coming  Winter  with  great 
severity.  Despite  the  suffering  and  losses  imposed  upon  the 
American  people  through  the  old  German  Government,  I  do 
not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  real  American  would  have 
any  other  wish  than  to  see  any  possible  service  done  in  the 
protection  of  child  life  wherever  it  is  in  danger.  We  have 
never  fought  with  women  and  children. 

"  I  particularly  turn  to  you  because  I  am  anxious  that 
efforts  of  this  kind  should  not  become  the  subject  of  political 
propaganda.  The  undoubted  probity,  ability  and  American 
character  of  the  Quakers  for  generations  will  prevent  any  such 
use  being  made  of  your  service  and,  for  this  reason,  1  propose 
that  the  funds  at  my  disposal  should  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  your  support. 

"  In  order  that  you  may  have  definite  support  upon  which 
you  may  rely,  the  European  Children's  Fund  will  undertake 
to  furnish  transportation,  both  railway  and  overseas,  entirely 
free  of  charge  to  your  society  for  any  supplies  that  you  may 
wish  to  dispatch  for  child  relief  from  the  United  States  to  any 
point  in  Germany,  up  to  next  July.  This  office  will  also, 
if  you  desire,  act  free  of  charge  as  purchasing  agent  for  any 
such  supplies,  handling  them  in  combination  with  supplies 
for  the  sixteen  other  countries  where  work  for  children  is  in 
active  progress.  1  understand  that  your  society  is  prepared 
to  pay  the  entire  overhead  expenses  of  organization  in  the 
United  States  and  of  distribution  in  Germany  and,  therefore, 
any  contributions  made  to  you  would  be  entirely  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs  ex-factory  in  the  United  States, 
with  no  deductions  for  management  or  transportation. 

"It  is  my  understanding  that  your  actual  distribution  in 
Germany  is  done  through  local  German  charitable  societies 
already  engaged  in  such  work  and  will  be  supervised  by  Quaker 
delegates  from  the  United  States.  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  wisdom  of  this  basis  of  organization. 

"  I  believe  there  are  many  patriotic  American  citizens  of 
German  descent  who  will  be  willing  and  anxious  to  contribute 
to  your  society  for  this  work.  1  strongly  urge  upon  all  such 
well-intentioned  persons  to  support  your  society  to  the  extent 
of  their  resources.  The  need  is  great.  Your  society  has 
demonstrated  its  large  abilities  and  sympathy.  There  will 
be  no  political  complexion  in  your  work.  Subscriptions  to 
you  under  these  arrangements  will  secure  much  larger  results 
in  actual  food  delivered  than  through  any  other  source." 
Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Herbert  Hoover. 

Boxes  received,  22  in  all;  2  from  Mennonites. 


"John  Woolman  moved  among  men  as  an  embodied 
conscience." 


FRIENDSVILLE  ACADEMY. 

The  following  is  put  into  our  hands  by  Mary  M.  Haines: — 

Professor  H.  G.  Tener,  Principal  of  the  Friendsville  Acad- 
emy, at  Friendsville,  Tenn.,  writes  under  date  of  Eleventh 
Month  4th: — "  I  am  planning  to  be  in  the  East  by  the  last  of 
this  month  and  to  start  in  earnest  on  the  long-planned  cam- 
paign. ...  At  last  I  have  found  a  young  man  amply 
qualified  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  work  here  in  the 
school-room.  He,  Frederick  J.  Pope,  was  in  the  Unit  for 
several  months  past  and  came  here  only  two  weeks  ago.  He 
is  a  conscientious  and  enthusiastic  worker.    .  . 

"  I  am  having  a  number  of  circulars  and  circular  letters 
printed  to  be  mailed  to  Friends.  Also  I  am  mailing  the  same 
to  several  hundred  old  students.  The  campaign  will  culminate 
in  a  big  reunion  commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  William  Forster  Home  for  Girls  at  Friends- 
ville. This  reunion  will  be  held  during  commencement 
week  next  Spring.  ... 

"1  am  sparing  no  effort  to  accomplish  that  which,  I  believe, 
is  God's  work.  I  am  paying  my  assistants  I200  more  than 
I  expect  to  receive  from  all  sources  for  this  year's  work. 
Understand  I  am  not  begging,  but  1  want  you  to  see  why  1 
am  making  this  effort  and  the  Power  that  is  sending  me  out. 
It  would  be  easier  to  accept  one  of  two  lucrative  positions,  but 
what  about  the  work  here. 

"God  is  in  this  work  I  know.  John  L.  Hackney,  of  Friends- 
ville, said  that  there  has  been  a  supreme  power  behind  this 
school  from  its  foundation  or  it  would  have  perished  years 
ago.  It  has  not  missed  a  session  since  it  was  founded  sixty- 
three  years  ago,  although  it  has  passed  through  many  national 
crises.  When  war  stalked  through  the  land  on  different  oc- 
casions it  was  not  molested;  'bush-whackers,'  during  the  Civil 
War,  walked  past  its  doors,  but  it  was  not  touched;  likewise 
the  Confederate  and  the  Federal  troops,  but  it  was  in  no  way 
molested. 

"Some  one  has  failed  to  do  his  duty  in  connection  with 
support  for  the  School.  Can  we  fail?  Dare  we?  Friendly 
Christian  education  is  the  hope  of  the  nation." 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Caln  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  in  joint  session  at  Coatesville  on 
the  fourteenth  of  Eleventh  Month.  Job  S.  Gidley  and  James  W.  Oliver, 
visiting  Friends  from  New  England,  attended,  and  were  favored  in  the 
Master's  service.  Their  certificates  were  read,  and  expression  was  made 
appreciative  of  their  presence,  and  labor  of  love,  in  our  midst. 

Brinton  P.  Cooper,  on  account  of  illness,  was  missed  from  his  ac- 
customed position  as  Clerk,  and  Ellis  Y.  Brown  of  Uwchlan  Monthly 
Meeting  assisted  Anne  Zook  in  the  transaction  of  the  business. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  the  close  of  the  session,  affording  time  for 
pleasant  social  intercourse.  M.  B.  P. 

In  a  notice  of  Lord  Peckover  in  The  Friend  (London)  the  following 
item  is  of  more  than  passing  interest: 

Of  public  appointments  the  most  important  was  that  of  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire,  an  office  he  filled  from 
1893  to  1906.  The  selection  was  made  by  Queen  Victoria  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Our  late  Friend  only  accepted  the  distinction 
on  condition  that  he  should  be  relieved  of  the  obligation  to  wear  military 
uniform  and  to  perform  duties  connected  with  military  training;  and 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  (King  Edward),  he 
was  permitted  to  substitute  Court  dress  for  the  uniform. 

"Lay  Religion,"  (sometime  since  reviewed  in  The  Friend),  Dr.  H. 
T.  Hodgkin's  contribution  to  the  "Christian  Revolution"  series,  is  already 
being  translated  into  Dutch,  Danish,  Bengali,  and  Hindustani.  Offers 
have  been  received  to  translate  it  into  French,  German  and  Chinese. 
The  book  was  published  only  last  summer. 

NOTICE. 

A  special  meeting  for  Divine  worship,  in  care  of  both  branches  of 
Friends,  will  be  held  at  Old  Kennett  Meeting-house,  near  Hamorton, 
on  Route  131,  at  2.30  p.  m.,  Eleventh  Month  30th.  All  interested 
are  invited  to  be  present. 
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Oculists'  Prescriptions 


Carefully  Filled 


An  optician's  mistake 
might  ruin  your  eyes.  Our 
reputation  is  built  on  35 
years  experience  and  we 
guarantee  the  prescription 
we  fill,  to  be  correct. 

Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


R.  C  Ballioger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratum 
TELEPHONES 
Boll— Spruce  17-81    -    ■  Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  No  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fajso 


ARTS 


£S5 


v^Optician 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — filbert  2666. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin.,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  (or  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funeral* 
Ball  *Phon«  n  Sprue*  1641 


LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 
PHYSIOPATH,  ELECTRO-THERAPIST 

(graduate) 

OFFICE,  238   SO.  SEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

THIRD  AND  SIXTH  DAYS  AND  BY  APPOINTMENT 

Phones:  Oak  Lane  1119-R    Filbert  4292-W 

Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J0 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation, 
•oen  Throughout  lie  Yean 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  "Phone        :         Established  1880 


PENNSBURY  SERIES  OF  MODERN  QUAKER  BOOKS 


Edited  by  ISAAC  SHARPLESS 


The  Book  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  authorized  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  books  by  modern  authors  giving  some  account  of 
the  history,  attitude  and  outlook  of  Quakerism  in  its  relations 
to  present  problems.  The  series  as  now  arranged  contains 
the  following  volumes: 

/ — Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania 

By  Isaac  Sharpless 

243  pages — $2.00 

"This  is  an  admirable  book.  Though  cast  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  biographies  it  is  in  reality  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  history  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  authority." — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 

II — George  Fox — An  Autobiography 

By  Rufus  M.  Jones 

576  pages — $2.00 

A  readable  edition  of  the  old  classic  Journal  of  George  Fox. 
The  introduction  and  notes  of  the  editor  clear  up  much 
obscurity  without  taking  anything  from  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ing of  the  original. 


Ill — Man's  Relation  to  God. 
By  John  Wilhejjvi  Rowntree 
About  200  pages — f  1.50 
A  series  of  essays  written  with  keen  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual insight  by  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  new  problems 
confronting  English,  Quakerism,  applicable  also  to  many 
American  conditions.    Thoughtful  people  will  wish  to  read 
this  whether  they  agree  with  all  the  details  or  not. 

IV — A  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America 
By  Allen  C.  Thomas 
285  pages — $1.50 
A  republication,  with  many  changes  and  additions,  bring- 
ing it  quite  down  to  date,  of  a  standard  book  by  a  trained 
historian.    It  is  the  fairest  and  most  reliable  treatise  on  the 
subject  published,  dealing  impartially  with  the  various  de- 
velopments and  separations  in  America. 

.  V — A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time 
By  Rufus  M. Jones 
About  300  pages — 12.00 
Ready  early  in  1920 
An  account  of  the  attitude  of  Friends  in  America  to  war 
service  and  the  work  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee in  Europe  (1917-1919),  giving  lists  of  workers,  places 


and  character  of  work,  etc. 
OTHER  VOLUMES  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER 
Orders  will  be  taken  for  the  above  series  of  five  volumes  as  a  whole  (though  the  delivery  of  Number  V  will  be  de- 
layed), at  a  cost  of  $7.50,  postpaid.   Checks  should  be  made  payable  and  correspondence  sent  to 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  302  arch  street,  Philadelphia,  pa. 
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ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  JR. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  offer — 

GENERAL  ASPHALT  COMPANY  6%  DEBENTURES 

Due  1925  at  991  2  and  Interest  to  yield  6.10% 
Company  covenants  to  maintain  Sinking  Fund  of 
10%  of  net  earnings  annually  to  retire  these  bonds; 
$450,000  of  the  original  issue  of  $2,000,000  have 
been  cancelled  by  operation  of  this  fund. 

INTEREST  EARNED  TWELVE  TIMES  OVER 

Inquiries  Solicited 


WESTTOWN  $250,000  FUND 

The  impression  seems  to  exist  that  no  difficulty  is  being  experienced  in 
obtaining  subscriptions  for  the  large  sum  of  money  that  Westtown  School 
is  asking  for. 

Unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case.  The  Collecting  Committee  has  met  with 
a  measure  of  success,  but  the  total  amount  promised  as  yet  is  far  below 
$250,000 — and  we  cannot  expect  to  accomplish  the  desired  objective  unless 
every  one  will  contribute  according  to  his  or  her  j-eal  ability. 

MANAGING  COMMITTEE: 


*J.  HENRY  BARTLETT 

*  HENRY  W.  LEEDS 

*  WALTER  T.  MOORE 
♦WILLIAM  E.  RHOADS 
♦ALFRED  G.  SCATTERGOOD 
♦WALTER  SMEDLEY 

*D.  ROBERT  YARNALL 


"JAMES  G.  BIDDLE 
0  THOMAS  K.  BROWN 
0  WALTER  J.  BUZBY 
"CHARLES  EVANS 
°J.  EDWARD  MOON 
0  SAMUEL  L.  SMEDLEY.  Jr. 
0  JAMES  G.  VAIL 


♦Appointed  by  Westtown  Committee. 
"Appointed  by  Westtown  Alumni  Association. 

JAMES  G.  BIDDLE,  Chairman,  1 21 1  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia. 

J  SNOWDON  RHOADS,  Treasurer.  Commercial  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


A  large  number  of  Rhoads  Belts 
have  made  long-  records  on  flour 
milling  drives.  Bought  in  1887, 
still  running  in  good  condition, 
is  one  report. 

Let  us  fit  your  drive  with  the  right 
kind  of  long  service  belt. 
A  copy  of  our  little  Belt  User's 
Book,  free.    It  contains  helpful 
suggestions  and  information. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:  15  N.  Third  Street 
NEW  YORK:  105  Beekman  Street 
CHICAGO:  325  W.  Randolph  Street 
Factory  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Representative  Store 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

WINTER  TERM— Begins  First  Month  6, 
1920. 

Trained  young  Friends  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

The  Book  Store  desires  to  be  of  increased 
service,  and  solicits  orders  for  books  of  re- 
ligious or  general  value  for  "holiday  trade." 
Bear  in  mind  the  desirability  of  a  set  of  the 
Pennsbury  Series  in  making  a  list  of  presents. 

Suggestions: 


Principles  of  Quakerism  $0.50 

The  Personality  of  George  Fox  30 

Quaker  Biographies,  5  vols  2.50 

Friends  Beyond  Seas   1.25 

I  Appeal  Unto  Caesar  50 

On  Two  Fronts  90 

The  Manhood  of  the  Master  75 

The  New  Social  Outlook — 1918  65 

Co-operation  or  Chaos  30 

New  Wars  for  Old  1.50 

The  Journal  of  John  Woolman  50 

A  Book  of  Quaker  Saints  3  00 

Shaggycoat,  The  Biography  of  a  Beaver  .  1.25 

St.  Paul,  The  Hero  1.00 

Hebrew  Heroes  1.00 

Silent  Worship,  The  Way  of  Wonder — 1919  .65 

Friends  and  the  Indians  1.50 

Postage,  extra. 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grade, 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Store  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  only 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R 
Established  1849.      Bell.  'Phone. 


OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 


CONCORD  HOUSE 

CONCORDVILLE,  F»A. 

A  small  guest  house,  thoroughly  heated,  good 
table,  moderate  rates.  For  accommodations  write  to 
Marian  Pusey,  Manager,  Concordville,  Pa. 


/"OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA — A  Meeting  for  Worship  is 
V-»  held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  Visitors  remem- 
ber the  address. 


■pOR  RENT  — LANSDOWNE— New  housekeeping 
J-  apartment,  3  rooms  and  bath,  gas  range,  hot  and  cold 
water  heat,  electricity;  convenient  to  train  and  trolley 
S45.    Address  K— The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place 


T  ANSDOWNE,  Pa.— Couple  large  unfurnished  rooms, 
J-*  2nd  floor,  modern  improvements,  convenient  to  table 
hoard,  trolley  and  train.  Address  A,  care  of  The  Friend 
207  Walnut  Place. 


ANSDOWNE,  Pa. — Room  for  business  woman.  Choice 
'  location,  board,  train  and  trolley  convenient. 

Address  M,  The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place. 


TpOR  SALE — A  touring  car  in  good  condition  Used 
lightly  for  local  errands  by  a  Friend  in  professional 
work.    Address  K-H,  care  of  Thb  Friend,  207  Walnut 
Place, 
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Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Davis  H.  Forstthe, 
Mart  Ward, 


1 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


To  many  young  people  the  habit  of  regularly  attending  their 
meeting  for  worship  now  seems  ''stodgy"  and  needless,  yet  they 
profess  to  value  their  membership  with  Friends,  and  vaguely 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  present-day  weaknesses  will  be 
overcome,  and  the  meeting  be  "worth  going  to."  This  time  will 
never  come  without  more  "grit,"  more  self-devotion,  more  pa- 
tient continuance  in  well-doing  from  the  bulk  of  our  members; 
and  the  responsibility  for  it  rests  on  every  one  of  us. 

Spiritual  life  and  ?eal  for  Christ's  Kingdom  are  very  apt  to 
dwindle  and  disappear  when  the  assembling  together  for  worship 
is  neglected. 

We  are  called  to  let  our  light  shine  before  men,  and  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  showing  we  are  conscious  of  an  allegiance  to  the 
Highest — to  openly  acknowledge  "  Whose  we  are  and  Whom  we 
serve" — is  by  a  steady,  faithful  attendance  at  one  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  looking  for  openings  to  be  helpful  there  in  some  prac- 
tical way. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  been  called  to  show  to  the  Chris- 
tian world  that  no  paid  priest,  no  prearranged  service  are  needed, 
and  wherever  a  few  faithful  worshippers  meet  for  the  "great 
adventure  "  of  sitting  down  in  silence,  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
is  indeed  present.  The  habit  of  regular  attendance  at  meeting 
is  one  to  be  carefully  cherished — a  duty  we  cannot  put  aside  if 
we  have  any  desire  to  be  genuine  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
— M.,  in  The  Friend  [London.] 


EDITORIAL  NOTES, 


The  reports  made  by  our  Young  Friends  of  the  sessions 
of  the  Conference  with  the  English  Peace  Delegation,  gave  all 
our  readers  the  advantage  of  a  very  clear  understanding 
of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  proposed  Conference  in  Lon- 
don next  Eighth  Month.  The  success  of  that  occasion  is  in 
no  small  degree  bound  up  with  an  "every-member"  interest. 
Problems  will  be  faced  there  and  solutions  sought,  which 
will  be  of  value  somewhat  in  proportion  as  they  have  a  back- 
ground in  a  Society  of  Friends  honestly  bent  upon  being 
more  efficient  as  "doers  of  the  word."  To  this  end,  at  least 
two  points  in  the  discussions  are  of  general  application.  We 


shall  attempt  a  brief  consideration  of  them  under  the  follow- 
ing captions: 

Seekers. 

More  than  one  speaker  pictured  the  seventeenth  century 
condition  that  reacted  so  liberally  to  George  Fox's  ministry. 
It  was  a  condition  where  multitudes  were  definitely  of  the 
class  described  in  this  word  "seekers."  Such  had  been 
through  revolutions  in  politics  and  had  had  no  end  of  dem- 
onstration of  the  "hollowness  of  professors"  in  religion. 
They  wanted  to  find  a  way  of  life  (not  merely  a  religious 
service)  through  which  they  could  express  their  Christian 
experience  to  their  fellow-men.  Creed  and  doctrine  and 
dogma  must  be  submitted  to  practical  every-day  tests  of 
service.  The  emphasis  must  be  on  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
this  world,  not  principally  its  attainment  in  the  next. 

George  Fox's  message  met  the  need  of  these  seekers  by 
driving  them  home  to  the  witness  within  themselves.  This 
witness  has  a  two-fold  service  for  every  individual  life.  It 
reveals  a  present  duty,  makes  us  at  once  "doers  of  the  word." 
It  proceeds,  however,  to  reveal  God  and  His  perfect  expres- 
sion in  His  Son.  as  an  experience  "new  every  morning"  and 
so  expanding  with  our  progresssive  service  in  every-day 
duties.  Creeds,  rituals,  dogmas  were  (and  are)  to  be  con- 
sidered more  or  less  as  finished  products.  They  do  in  some 
degree  satisfy  those  who  feel  that  they  are  finders.  Seekers 
can  really  only  be  satisfied  with  a  bread  of  life  that  nourishes 
more  and  more  life  and  that  keeps  on  satisfying  a  recurring 
spiritual  hunger. 

So  Quakers  (real  Quakers,  of  course,  we  mean)  were  not 
made  out  of  seekers,  in  the  sense  of  being  a  finished  product. 
They  were  (and  are)  actual  seekers  themselves  and  they  re- 
joice to  find  that  their  quest  carries  them  into  an  infinite 
spiritual  world  where  each  new  need  has  a  new  response. 
Under  such  an  interpretation  the  well-known  text,  "  Seek  and 
ye  shall  find,"  is  in  no  sense  belied.  There  is  a  daily  finding 
as  well  as  a  daily  seeking. 

Have  we  maintained  or  have  we  lost  this  seeking  character? 
Do  we  look  upon  our  knowledge  as  complete,  or  our  experi- 
ences as  final?  If  so,  we  can  not  minister  to  the  new  multi- 
tude of  seekers  coming  out  of  the  present  world-welter. 
Enough  of  this  original  character  of  Quakerism  is  preserved 
in  places  and  in  individual  Friends  to  keep  them  open  and 
sympathetic  toward  seekers.  The  challenge  is  to  us  all  as  to 
what  our  character  and  attitude  shall  be  in  these  respects 
at  this  time  of  crisis.  Have  two  hundred  years  of  crystalliza- 
tion made  it  impossible  for  us  to  maintain  the  open  door? 

Our  Failures. 

Several  speakers  at  the  Conference  emphasized  the  present 
insistent  demand  for  what  is  called  "our  message."  Multi- 
tudes, it  was  said,  want  the  first-hand  experience  of  God  which 
George  Fox  proclaimed  by  saying,  "there  is  One  who  can 
speak  to  thy  condition."  The  Society  of  Friends,  however, 
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has  failed  signally — so  it  was  declared — to  find  an  adequate 
twentieth  century  expression  for  this  evangel.  Before  such 
a  sweeping  indictment  of  failure,  by  no  means  made  for  the 
first  time  in  this  Conference,  most  of  us  would  confess,  with 
no  little  confusion  of  face,  that  we  are  guilty.  This  wholesale 
indictment,  however,  and  even  this  wholesale  confession 
may  do  no  more  than  bring  a  general  sense  of  depression. 
It  is  a  matter  that  should  be  weighed  "in  all  its  particulars," 
to  use. a  very  old-time  expression,  so  that  if  possible  we  may 
be  in  the  line  of  improvement,  if  we  are  to  regard  improvement 
as  possible.  Preceding  the  Peace  Conference  there  was  in 
Philadelphia  a  Conference  of  Overseers.  The  subject  on  this 
occasion  was  our  past  failure  in  teaching  our  Peace  testimony 
so  that  at  the  time  of  testing  Friends  would  stand  without 
wavering.  The  President  of  Haverford  College,  in  moving 
phrase,  focussed  attention  on  the  home.  He  said,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  feeling  and  conversation  in  regard  to  the 
world  news  over  the  daily  paper,  at  the  breakfast  table,  much 
more  than  we  wished  to  believe,  did  actually  become  a  for- 
mative influence  with  the  young  on  these  all  important  sub- 
jects. So  our  whole  failure  to  be  worthy  messengers  of  Quak- 
erism as  regards  Peace  easily  has  its  origin  in  our  homes. 

It  is  possible  to  recognize  this  responsibility  without  re- 
pudiating the  general  character  of  the  Quaker  home.  Much 
of  our  zeal  for  right  things  still  has  its  origin  there.  We  may 
have  been  too  compliant  as  heads  of  families.  We  may  have 
shown  a  spirit  of  partisanship  closely  akin  to  the  war  spirit, 
but  in  intention  our  homes  have  mostly  been  right.  Our 
special  need  is  for  greater  intelligence  to  know  how  to  incul- 
cate the  principles  we  would  wish  our  children  to  embrace. 
In  the  field  of  method  (the  knowing  how)  school  and  college 
must  share  with  the  home  the  responsibility  for  our  failures. 
Is  it  not  true  that  in  our  schools  we  have  depended  upon  ab- 
stract teaching  almost  entirely?  If  we  could  set  our  chil- 
dren to  doing  our  testimonies  they  would  "know  the  doc- 
trine." There  have  been  efforts  to  do  this  and  not  infrequently 
it  must  be  confessed  that  such  efforts  have  produced  violent 
reactions.  We  are  told  of  one  school  where  the  effort  has 
been  continuous  through  a  long  period  of  years  that  less  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  those  thus  taught  actually  embrace  our 
principles.  This  evidence  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we 
are  not  wholly  on  the  right  track.  Could  teachers  and  college 
professors  have  any  more  serious  challenge  to  examine  their 
methods  than  such  facts?  The  Society  of  Friends  has  done 
and  is  doing  great  things  for  its  schools  and  colleges.  In  the 
oft-repeated  language  of  Isaac  Sharpless  the  time  has  come 
for  school  and  college  to  do  much  more  for  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Finally,  our  failures  do  in  good  measure  centre  in  our 
meetings  for  worship.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  main  we 
regard  them  as  somewhat  private  occasions  adapted  only 
to  those  trained  in  our  method.  We  do  not  look  upon  them  as 
calculated  to  supply  the  need  of  those  who  would  classify 
themselves  as  seekers.  What  is  the  lack  in  such  meetings? 
Perhaps  most  would  say  if  they  were  candid,  "the  poverty 
of  the  spoken  ministry."  In  some  places  there  have  been 
efforts,  more  or  less  distinct,  to  correct  this  situation.  A 
finished  ministry  may  have  been  secured,  but  the  problem 
of  failure  has  not  in  this  way  been  closed.  As  will  be  shown 
in  the  quotation  under  the  next  caption  the  denominations 
that  emphasize  a  trained  ministry  and  eloquent  preaching 


are  confessing  the  same  kind  of  failure  as  ourselves.  May  it 
not  be  true  that  the  actual  failure  of  our  meetings  for  wor- 
ship is  deeper  than  any  surface  indication?  The  very  basis 
of  congregational  worship  is  said  to  be  fellowship.  Ministry, 
under  divine  leading,  grows  out  of  fellowship.  Is  it  possible, 
let  us  be  entirely  honest  with  ourselves  and  say,  is  it  not 
probable,  that  our  fellowship  is  at  the  best  very  partial,  very 
limited?  The  most  common  test  (if  we  are  willing  to  apply 
it)  should  make  the  matter  clear  to  us.  Do  we  go  away  from 
our  meetings  saying  how  cold  they  are,  how  few  have  spoken 
to  us,  how  little  any  seem  to  care  whether  we  are  there  or  not? 
Or,  after  the  occasion  has  passed,  are  we  saying,  "  I  failed  to 
have  a  word  with  this  one  or  with  that,  I  must  call  at  a  home 
where  I  learned  there  is  sickness,  or  I  must  send  a  line  to  in- 
quire about  certain  absences  I  observed?"  One  is  the  self- 
reproaching  voice  of  real  fellowship,  the  other  may  disclose 
the  actual  cause  of  its  failure.  Religious  Society,  give  it 
what  name  you  will,  can  only  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of 
"  real  love  of  the  brethren."  Love  of  God  and  love  of  man  are 
still  alike. 

Let  us  heed  the  impressive  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, printed  in  The  Friend  two  weeks  ago,  and  find 
our  expansion  as  well  as  our  unity  in  a  fellowship  that  is  real. 

The  Failures  of  Others. 

As  small  as  our  Religious  Society  is,  it  is  often  observed 
that  we  do  in  measure  reflect  general  religious  conditions. 
Thus,  because  it  was  assumed  that  the  war  would  result  in 
a  great  spiritual  quickening,  Friends  have  been  expecting  a 
great  increase,  at  least,  in  inquirers  for  membership.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  these  expectations  have  not  been  very  large- 
ly realized.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  find  the  same 
situation  pictured  as  follows  in  an  article  in  the  Springfield 
Republican: 

"The  great  spiritual  quickening  looked  for  when  America 
entered  the  war  failed  to  eventuate.  Since  the  war,  religion 
in  America  has  met  with  an  all  too  visible  setback.  Instead 
of  beholding  revivals,  we  are  confronted  with  labor  troubles, 
race  riots,  and  unprecedented  lawlessness.  Our  soldiers,  far 
from  appearing  to  have  taken  their  experiences  devoutly, 
seem  to  have  taken  them  humorously,  and  come  home  swear- 
ing with  a  kind  of  relish  one  seldom  observed  in  them  before. 
Nor  are  by  any  means  all  the  churches  in  America  prospering. 
Some  have  even  declined.  Note,  for  instance,  these  para- 
graphs from  a  Presbyterian  organ,  the  Continent: 

"'A  decreasing  church  is  not  an  easy  idea  for  Presby- 
terians to  take  in.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  ask  each 
year  as  the  annual  statistics  of  the  denomination  appeared, 
"How  much  have  we  gained  this  year?"  But  the  answer 
for  1 9 1 9  is,  "Nothing,  instead  we  have  lost."  The  numerable 
Presbyterians  in  sight  in  United  States  affiliations  are  nearly 
29,000  fewer  than  a  year  ago — 1000  fewer  than  two  years 
past. 

'"Since  the  decrease  corresponds,  however,  to  the  simul- 
taneous experiences  of  other  church. bodies  in  our  country  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  unhealth  peculiar  to  Presby- 
terianism.'" 

Facts  like  these  doubtless  are  stimulating  the  proposed 
movement  of  Methodists  to  enroll  a  million  new  members  by 
the  Sixth  Month  next.  The  same  facts  have  moved  Episco- 
palians in  the  effort  to  make  the  one  third  of  their  enroll- 
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ment,  now  counted  as  efficient  members,  actively  determined 
to  claim  the  interest  of  the  indifferent,  or  "lost"  two-thirds. 

In  general  these  efforts  are  a  part  of  the  "  Every-Member" 
movement  which  in  one  form  or  another  is  just  now  stirring 
Christendom.  This  movement  is  organized  in  the  limits  of 
the  Five  Years'  Meeting  under  three  secretaries.  Levi  Pen- 
nington of  Pacific  College  was  recently  in  Philadelphia  and 
explained  the  movement  to  a  company  of  about  twenty  of 
our  members  called  together  by  J.  Passmore  Elkinton.  Ed- 
ward Grubb,  who  was  present,  expressed  the  judgment  that 
the  type  of  evangelism  proposed  would  not  meet  the  needs 
of  seekers  as  he  knew  them  in  England.  The  purpose  of  the 
effort  to  make  our  whole  membership  function  in  a  Christian 
way  of  life  must  appeal  to  us  all  as  a  present  duty  to  be  met, 
by  means  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  our  meetings. 

J.  H.  B. 


CONCORD  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Notwithstanding  the  rainy  morning,  a  larger  number  than 
usual  gathered  in  the  meeting-house  at  Media,  Eleventh  Month 
ii,  1 9 1 9,  to  hold  the  Autumn  session  of  Concord  Quarterly 
Meeting. 

Visitors  were  present  with  minutes  from  England,  from 
Massachusetts  and  from  Indiana,  who  ministered  acceptably 
to  the  waiting  worshippers. 

A  plea  for  greater  fellowship,  "  I  in  them  and  Thou  in  Me," 
was  made,  in  which  spirit  these  Friends  were  cordially  wel- 
come. The  need  both  of  humility  and  confidence — neither 
sufficient  without  the  other — was  emphasized.  Not  confi- 
dence in  self,  but  in  that  Almighty  power  which  humbles 
self  and  gives  the  confidence  necessary  for  the  Christian's 
progress.  Paul  said,  "  When  1  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong." 

In  the  session  which  followed,  in  addition  to  the  routine 
business,  two  items  of  unusual  interest  called  forth  much 
expression  from  different  Friends.  The  first  subject  was  feel- 
ingly introduced  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Select  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, and  is  well  covered  by  the  following  Minute  of  that 
meeting: 

"We  believe  the  ministers  belonging  to  this  meeting  are 
sound  in  word  and  doctrine.  They  are  deeply  concerned  to  be 
found  depending  solely  on  our  Heavenly  Father  for  ability 
to  perform  that  ministry  which  He  requires  at  their  hands. 
We  record  with  deep  satisfaction  that  some  of  our  members, 
especially  among  those  who  are  younger,  occasionally  appear 
in  our  meetings  in  the  way  of  ministry." 

The  other  item  that  claimed  our  attention  was  introduced 
by  the  reading  of  a  written  request  signed  by  thirty  Friends 
residing  at  or  near  Westtown  School,  that  a  Monthly  Meeting, 
to  be  known  as  "Westtown  Monthly  Meeting,"  and  subordi- 
nate to  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  should  be  established 
at  the  School.  The  advantages  of  such  a  meeting  are  obvious. 
Friends  residing  there  are  members  of  various  meetings, 
many  of  them  remote  from  the  School,  and  they  are  thus 
much  out  of  touch  during  a  large  part  of  the  year  with  busi- 
ness meetings.  The  plan  proposed  would  give  them  a  meeting 
home  and  tend  to  unify  their  interests.  It  was  also  men- 
tioned that  many  children  enter  Westtown  just  at  a  time 
when  their  interest  in  business  meetings  is  awakening,  and 
they  are  then  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  attending  them. 
A  Monthly  Meeting  at  the  School  would  give  them  such  an 
opportunity  and  be  a  good  object  lesson.  After  interesting 
discussion  of  the  subject  the  sanction  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing was  freely  given  the  request  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  confer  with  Westtown  Friends  about  the  details  of  starting 
such  a  meeting. 

Susanna  Sharpless. 


How  soon  the  millennium  would  come  if  the  good  things 
people  intend  to  do  to-morrow  were  only  done  to-day. 


WESTERN  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

On  Sixth-day  morning,  the  21st,  Friends  assembled  on 
the  hill  overlooking  the  village  of  West  Grove.  A  lovlier  au- 
tumn day  could  not  have  been  found  for  the  occasion. 

Job  S.  Gidley  and  James  W.  Oliver  were  in  attendance, 
and  though  their  "minutes"  were  not  read  in  the  meeting, 
cordial  appreciation  of  their  presence  and  ministry  was  ex- 
pressed. It  so  happened  that  all  of  the  communications  during 
the  time  of  worship  were  from  visitors  to  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. - 

Nothing  but  routine  matters  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
business  meeting,  held  throughout  in  joint  session.  At  the 
time  when  the  "Advices"  were  read,  Zebedee  Haines  and  Job 
S.  Gidley  lovingly  emphasized  the  importance  of  striving 
to  hold  all  our  meetings  "in  the  power  of  God."  William  F. 
Wickersham  had  thoughtfully  provided  a  tableful  of  more 
recent  volumes  from  Friends'  Book  Store,  in  order  that 
those  who  do  not  often  get  to  town  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  what  is  being  written  and  published  concerning 
problems  of  to-day,  in  which  we  can  hardly  afford  not  to 
take  an  interest.  We  adjourned  in  good  time  to  partake  of 
a  simple  but  entirely  sufficient  lunch,  and  to  mingle  with 
friends  and  acquaintances  whom,  perhaps,  we  seldom  see 
except  at  such  times  as  this.  After  lunch,  Alfred  Lowry,  upon 
invitation,  spoke  briefly  concerning  the  recent  conference 
with  English  Friends,  and  some  other  happenings  of  interest 
to  the  Society. 

Alfred  Lowry. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

It  is  proposed  in  what  follows  briefly  to  outline  the  journey 
to  Woodland  from  Philadelphia,  also  to  picture  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  events  of  Yearly  Meeting  week  ending  Eleventh 
Month  19,  1 9 1 9. 

On  the  evening  of  Eleventh  Month  12th  fourteen  Friends 
made  a  party  on  board  the  Old  Bay  Line  steamer  to  Norfolk, 
Va.  The  journey  was  interesting  from  the  points  of  an  all- 
night  ride  on  the  bay;  a  family-like  breakfast  on  shore;  the 
assembling  of  numbers  of  other  Friends  at  junction-points, 
all  traveling  to  "  Yearly  Meeting." 

At  Woodland  Station  our  party  had  so  gained  in  numbers 
that  we  filled  one  car.  We  were  met  by  kind  Friends  and  dis- 
tributed to  Friends'  homes  for  entertainment. 

Vast  fields  of  cotton  and  peanuts  and  groves  of  magnolia 
and  cypress  told  of  marked  difference  in  latitude. 

The  first  meeting  was  that  of  Ministers,  Elders  and  Over- 
seers, to  which  all  visitors  were  invited.  Convening  in  a  solid 
weighty  manner  there  was  a  season  of  silent  waiting  during 
which  period  three  fervent  petitions  were  offered.  There  were 
also  several  testimonies.  The  business  session  was  occupied 
by  the  usual  procedure  on  such  occasions,  and  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  minutes  of  visiting  ministers,  the  meeting  closing 
with  solemn  prayer. 

With  ideal  weather,  the  meeting  convened  Sixth-day  morn- 
ing in  joint  session  with  a  pretty  full  attendance  of  members 
and  forty-four  visitors  from  other  Yearly  Meetings.  Sol- 
emn prayer  and  testimony  marked  the  occasion.  After  the 
shutters  were  closed  the  usual  business  course  was  pursued. 

On  Seventh-day  morning  the  meeting  was  again  opened 
in  joint  session.  Young  and  middle-aged  business  men  were 
addressed  in  the  Master's  love.  The  favors  of  this  occasion 
seemed  to  bind  all  together  in  a  spirit  of  united  exercise. 

The  subject  of  military  training  in  schools,  the  Epistle 
from  the  General  Meeting  at  Fritchley,  and  other  matters, 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  business  session. 

On  First-day  two  meetings  were  held,  both  of  which  were 
largely  attended  by  Friends  and  by  others.  Many  lively 
testimonies  were  borne  to  the  Truth.  The  afternoon  meeting 
in  particular  was  a  season  long  to  be  remembered.  This  meet- 
ing was  large.  Many  persons  not  in  membership  with  Friends 
coming  in  we  had  a  solemn  and  favored  meeting  together.  The 
office  and  priesthood  of  Christ  were  exalted  and  set  over 
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all.  The  expression  so  often  used  by  George  Fox  and  others 
in  describing  the  meeting  of  that  day  was  felt  to  be  applicable: 
"The  Lord's  power  was  over  all." 

On  Second-day  morning  the  business  was  again  taken  up. 
Epistles  were  read  from  six  Yearly  Meetings,  also  a  communi- 
cation from  young  Friends  in  the  reconstruction  work,  with 
reports  from  Tract  and  Book  Committees.  The  meeting 
for  Ministers  and  Elders  and  Overseers  convened  in  the  after- 
noon of  Second-day,  when  the  Advices  were  read. 

Third-day  was  public  meeting  day.  The  meeting  held  for 
upwards  of  two  hours.  Many  lively  testimonies  were  borne, 
also  fervent  prayers  went  up  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  It  was  re- 
markable to  note  that  in  all  the  ministry  exercised,  not  a 
discordant  note  was  discernable.  All  was  harmonious  and 
conformable  to  the  precious  covering  which  seemed  to  spread 
over  the  gatherings. 

The  Representative  Meeting  met  in  the  afternoon  of  Third- 
day  for  the  completion  of  unfinished  business. 

There  was  also  a  public  meeting  in  the  evening,  which  was 
well  attended  and  favored. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  closed  on  Fourth-day.  Business 
claimed  the  fore  part  of  this  session  and  consisted  of  the  read- 
ing of  Epistles  to  be  sent  out,  of  reports  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Lunch  Room  Committee,  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Capital  Punishment.  The  returning  minutes  of 
visiting  Friends  were  also  read  at  this  time.  After  the  busi- 
ness was  finished  the  shutters  were  opened.  So  precious  and 
comfortable  had  been  the  experiences  of  the  week  that  Friends 
seemed  reluctant  to  adjourn.  The  stream  of  Gospel  Minis- 
try again  flowed  freely  and  the  living  Presence  was  felt.  Many 
hearts  were  softened  and  tears  were  shed  in  abundance.  In 
the  end  all  the  praise  was  given  to  Him  whose  mighty  power 
did  indeed  reign  over  all.    .    .  . 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  hospitality  of 
Friends  in  North  Carolina  who  most  cordially  opened  their 
homes  for  entertainment.  Young  and  old  united  to  make 
visitors  welcome  and  comfortable.  Little  companies  were 
often  held  at  Friends'  houses  during  the  week.  These  seemed 
profitable  and  refreshing.  Edward  T.  Binns. 


DOMESTIC  LABOR  SITUATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

Edith  J.  Wilson,  of  Manchester,  England,  spoke  to  the 
Women's  Problems  Group  on  Eleventh  Month  iq,  on  the 
domestic  labor  situation  in  England  and  the  attitude  of  Eng- 
lish Friends  towards  this  question. 

Unnecessary  personal  service,  she  said,  is  degrading  to  both 
employers  and  employe;  but  women  who  have  families  must 
have  some  domestic  help  to  enable  them  to  take  a  share  in 
the  great  reforms  of  the  day  and  to  contribute  the  normal 
woman's  point  of  view  in  temperance,  social  purity  and  other 
moral  movements.  In  England  households  are  kept  up  in 
which  there  are  two  distinct  social  classes.  This  cannot  be 
right  from  the  standpoint  of  Christian  brotherhood,  but 
these  matters  cannot  be  changed  in  a  day.  The  solution  will 
come  through  education  and  in  placing  the  work  on  a  higher 
plane.  At  present  the  domestic  helper  is  looked  down  upon 
more  than  the  mill  worker,  partly  from  the  conventional 
costume  and  manner  of  address  to  the  employer,  partly 
from  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  worker.  Maids  are  un- 
necessarily required  to  be  in  the  house  at  an  earlier  hour  in 
the  evening  than  would  women  in  other  kinds  of  employment, 
cutting  them  off  from  many  social  and  educational  pleasures. 
In  the  Adult  School  week-end  conferences  had  been  most 
helpful,  yet  domestic  employees  were  unable  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  them  because  of  their  evening  and  "Sunday"  hours 
of  service.  In  the  same  way  they  were  kept  from  lectures  of 
the  Workers'  Educational  Association,  where  courses  of  study 
are  conducted  on  the  lines  of  University  Extension.  It  seems 
as  though  the  employe  were  frequently  cut  off  from,  such 
opportunities  when  she  enabled  her  employer  to  go  out  for  her 
self-improvement  and  some  way  must  be  found  for  them  to 
share  the  possibilities  for  higher  things.    Moreover  time  for 


lectures  and  studies  should  be  provided  in  addition  to  the 
regular  hours  off  that  are  needed  for  home  visits  and  social  life. 

The  scarcity  of  women  in  the  old  form  of  domestic  employ- 
ment seems  likely  to  continue  after  the  readjustment  follow- 
ing the  war.  Workers  must  be  trained,  just  as  women  have 
been  educated  in  the  nursing  of  the  sick  in  hospital  training 
schools,  and  in  the  care  of  little  children  in  the  Princess 
Christian  and  the  Norland  Nurses'  Schools  in  England.  Both 
these  kinds  of  service  used  to  be  on  the  same  plane  as  domes- 
tic help,  but  are  now  organized  until  we  can  procure  trained 
workers  who  command  higher  salaries.  It  seems  as  though 
we  were  coming  to  a  time  when  domestic  workers  would  live 
at  home  and  be  engaged  by  the  hour;  and  we  must  learn  to 
arrange  our  affairs  according  to  our  financial  ability  to  pay 
for  such  service. 

Edith  Wilson's  talk  was  followed  by  a  very  informal  dis- 
cussion on  some  of  the  practical  details.  The  conditions  in 
England  where  such  workers  come  from  the  country  and  vil- 
lages near  by,  and  from  a  respectable  and  intelligent  class, 
are  quite  different  from  those  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
household  helpers  are  largely  recruits  from  foreign  immigrants 
and  the  colored  race,  and  are  among  the  more  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  of  these  groups.  But  the  great  need  is  the  same; 
the  need  for  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  between  em- 
ployer and  employe,  the  work  in  the  house  done  by  the  two 
side  by  side  and  so  breaking  down  the  sense  of  unnecessary 
class  distinction,  and  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
employe  even  at  the  cost  of  personal  self-sacrifice. 

Mary  R.  G.  Williams. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  EMERGENCY  BUREAU. 

In  The  Friend  for  Eleventh  Month  6th  an  article  was 
published,  telling  of  the  new  Household  Emergency  Bureau 
started  by  the  Women's  Problems  Group  of  the  Social  Order 
Committee.  With  the  increasing  scarcity  of  domestic  help, 
there  are  many  homes  which  can  run  smoothly  only  under 
normal  conditions.  If  a  member  of  the  family  is  ill,  orif  some 
other  unforeseen  need  appears,  such  a  household  goes  through 
a  period  of  inconvenience  or  even  of  severe  stress  unless  a 
neighbor  chances  to  hear  of  the  difficulty  and  comes  to  help. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bureau  is  to  relieve  just  such  situations. 
The  Bureau's  local  chairmen  in  various  Friendly  commu- 
nities will  make  an  effort  through  Questionnaires  and  through 
personal  appeals,  to  secure  a  list  of  women  who  will  be  will- 
ing, with  or  without  compensation,  to  give  help  even  if  for 
only  a  few  hours  in  some  one  else's  home.  In  other  words,  the 
Bureau  aims  to  broaden  the  spirit  of  neighborly  helpfulness. 

If  this  plan  may  seem  to  some  a  trifle  visionary,  let  them 
consider  that  it  is  an  effort  to  meet  an  increasingly  vital  need. 
It  is  possible,  however,  for  such  a  movement  to  become  prac- 
tical, through  the  unselfish  co-operation  of  all.  Are  we 
"community-minded?"  Have  we  this  spirit  of  neighborly 
helpfulness? 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  announce  the  names 
of  those  who  have  consented  to  be  pioneers  in  this  new  field 
of  service.  If  you  wish  to  know  more  of  the  plan,  get  in  touch 
with  the  nearest  one  of  the  following  local  chairmen : 

Haverford — Margaretta  S.  Alsop,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Abington — Emma  B.  Roberts,  6312  Ross  Street,  German- 
town. 

Germantown — Hetty  B.  Garrett,  Greene  and  Coulter  Streets, 
Germantown. 

Media — Ruth  Anna  Forsythe,  Media,  Pa. 

Chester— Sarah  R.  Wetherill,  Twenty-fourth  Street,  Ches 
ter,  Pa. 

Lansdowne — Annette  G.  Way,  W.  Scotsdale  Avenue, 
Lansdowne. 

Malvern — Belinda  M.  Nolan,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Wilmington— Elizabeth  R.  Tatnall,  108  Franklin  Street, 
Wilmington. 

Moorestown — Alice  H.  Matlack,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Arch  Street — Mary  Ellen  Stratton,  5321  Baynton  Street, 
Germantown. 
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Westtown — Anna  H.  Brown,  Westtown,  Pa. 

Kennett  Square,  West  Grove  and  New  Garden — Hannah  C. 
Pyle,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Office  hours  of  the  secretary  of  the  Central  Bureau  will  be 
from  ten  to  twelve  a.  m.  on  Sixth-days,  at  the  Friends'  Insti- 
tute, 20  S.  Twelfth  Street.  Any  communications  for  the  Cen- 
tral Bureau  should  be  sent  to  Agnes  Nicholson  at  the  same 
address. 


THE  PROPOSED  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

BY  WILLIAM  I.  HULL. 
(Concluded  from  Number  22.) 

[Reprinted  from  Friends'  Intelligencer  at  the  suggestion  of 
Frances  Tatum  Rhoads.] 

Our  Present  Duty. 

There  is  no  possibility  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
as  constituted  at  present  will  adopt  the  above  amendments, 
or  that  it  will  make  any  reservations  to,  or  interpretations  of, 
the  Covenant  and  the  Peace  Treaties  which  are  not  dictated 
by  partisan  or  nationalistic  reasons.  The  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1920  has  already  risen  above  the  horizon,  and  both 
political  parties  are  using  the  Covenant  and  Treaties  for  the 
making  of  political  capital.  Genuine  internationalism  and 
pacifism  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  that  direction,  any  more 
than  figs  are  to  be  gathered  from  thistles. 

But  when  the  presidential  campaign  is  over,  there  will  be 
a  possibility  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  can 
be  induced  to  take  up  again  in  all  seriousness  the  development 
of  an  organized  world.  When  the  reactionary  governments 
of  the  Old  World,  which  were  created  for  the  destructiveness 
of  war,  shall  have  been  replaced  by  liberal  governments 
organized  for  the  reconstructive  purposes  of  peace,  there  is 
good  hope  that  they  too  will  surrender  the  predatory  designs 
of  their  predecessors  and  join  heartily  in  the  world-task  of 
world-organization.  At  the  very  least,  it  may  be  confidently 
anticipated  that  the  Peace  Treaties  will  be  so  revised  as  to 
quench  the  smoldering  embers  of  war  which  are  flung  all  across 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  from  the  Valley  of  the  Saar  to  Eastern 
Siberia,  back  again  from  Shantung  and  Kiao-chow  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  from  the  frozen  waters  of  Archangel  to  the 
burning  sands  of  southwest  Africa. 

Meanwhile,  in  preparation  for  the  international  harvests 
of  the  future,  the  seed-time  of  the  present  must  be  utilized 
to  the  utmost.  A  campaign  of  education  must  carry  into 
international  thought  and  action  the  principles  of  the  Fourteen 
Points,  the  dictates  of  the  Ten  Commandments  (especially 
the  First,  the  Sixth,  and  the  Tenth),  and  the  spirit  of  the  Two 
Great  Commandments  upon  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  Now,  as  never  before  in  history,  there  comes  to 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  to  the  pacifists  and  internationalists 
of  every  sect  and  nation  the  imperative  summons,  "To  your 
tents,  to  your  tents,  O  Israel !"  Now,  if  ever,  the  leaven  must 
find  its  way  into  the  lump;  the  remnant,  who  know  that  God's 
words  shall  stand,  must  heed  the  call  of  God,  and  achieve  for 
the  nations  His  salvation  and  deliverance. 

Despite  the  manifold  miseries  and  multiplied  woes  which 
the  recent  war  has  left  in  its  trail;  despite  the  bitter  disap- 
pointment of  high  hopes,  and  the  sad  disillusionment  of  ardent 
faith  in  a  fallen  leader,  this  is  not  a  time  for  discouragement. 
What  though  we  have  lost  our  recent  leader,  and  the  lament 
of  Ichabod  is  bursting  from  our  heart  upon  our  lips?  It  is 
always  darkest  just  before  the  dawn.  After  the  Missouri 
Compromise  came  The  Liberator;  after  the  Compromise  of 
1850  and  Webster's  "Seventh-of-March  Speech,"  a  weak 
woman's  voice  sounded  through  the  lips  of  "Uncle  Tom"  the 
on-rushing  doom  of  slavery.  The  devil's  challenge  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  in  181 5,  was  taken  up  by  the  first  peace  socie- 
ties formed  in  America  and  England;  the  competitive  increase 
of  armaments  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  gave 
to  the  world  its  first  Hague  Conference;  the  War  of  19 14  and 
its  continuation,  the  dictated  Peace  of  Paris,  will  give  rise 


to  a  third  Hague  Conference,  or  another  world-assembly, 
which  will  smother  the  flaming  brands  of  warfare,  assuage  the 
peoples'  woes,  develop  aright  the  Constitution  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  enable  all  mankind  to  join  hands  in  the 
sublime  task  of  giving  to  every  one  of  Earth's  children  the 
opportunity  of  attaining  his  Heaven-intended  destiny. 

Let  us  not  then,  dear  Friends,  dwell  upon  our  differences 
in  the  distant  or  the  recent  past.  On  the  question  of  "pre- 
paredness," of  the  war,  of  the  League  of  Nations,  these  dif- 
ferences have  been  wide  and  apparently,  impassable.  But 
if  we  are  animated  by  a  genuine  love  of  peace;  if  wc  are. in- 
spired by  the  desire,  not  of  getting  one  another,  or  even  God 
himself,  upon  our  side,  but  of  being  on  God's  side,  then  we 
can  work  together  "in  love  and  unity"  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  God's  work.  On  these  conditions,  too,  we  can  safely 
leave  the  question  of  method  to  the  individual's  interpreta- 
tion of  God's  will  for  him, — as  George  Fox  did,  when  he  advised 
William  Penn  to  wear  his  sword  as  long  as  he  could. 

The  important  thing  at  present  is  to  join  together  for  the 
constructive  peace  work  of  the  future,  arrayed  consciously 
and  joyously  under  the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

"Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended:  but 
this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind, 
and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press 
toward  the  mark  for  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 


LEAGUE  OF  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP. 

There  has  been  an  organization  under  the  Civic  Club  of 
Philadelphia  called  the  League  of  Good  Citizenship.  Access 
was  obtained  to  visit  the  Public  Schools  once  a  month  and  to 
inspire  the  children  with  civic  ideas  by  keeping  the  streets 
free  from  rubbish  and  showing  respect  for  property. 

Besides  this  they  have  watch  words,  "Order,  Beauty, 
Cleanliness,  Truth,  Honesty,  Safety,  Love,  Obedience  and 
Faithfulness." 

A  number  of  women  agreed  to  take  certain  schools  on  cer- 
tain days  with  consent  of  the  Principal,  and  to  aid  for  half  an 
hour  in  directing  the  two  juvenile  officers  who  preside  and 
hear  reports  from  various  classes.  "We  will  now  listen  to  a 
member  of  the  Civic  Club,"  says  the  little  President,  and  our 
visitor  has  ten  minutes  to  give  an  animated  talk  on  one  of  the 
Watchwords  which  are  elastic  enough  to  allow  "Americaniza- 
tion" for  foreigners,  or  some  philanthropic  subject.  The 
teachers  say  that  the  children  anticipate  a  new  face  and  a 
new  message. 

With  80,000  pupils  at  our  disposal  and  only  a  handful  of 
women  workers,  it  is  evident  that  new  recruits  are  needed  and 
that  in  our  private  schools,  too,  we  can  uplift  the  coming 
generation. 

Urgent  necessity  for  action  now  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  aged  President  of  the  League,  Eliza  B.  Kirkbride,  has  just 
died,  and  that  Maria  C.  Scattergood  is  spending  the  winter 
in  Europe  with  her  daughter.  These  good  women  gave  time 
and  energy  incessantly  to  this  work  and  are  sorely  missed. 
Will  not  others  send  in  their  names  as  helpers  to  the  Civic 
Club,  1300  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 

H.  P.  Morris. 

Eleventh  Month  25,  1919. 


PROTEST  OF  HADDONFIELD  AND  SALEM  QUARTERLY 
MEETING  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY 
OF  FRIENDS. 

Medford,  New  Jersey,  Tenth  Month  20,  1919. 
Senator  Walter  E.  Edge, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Friend: — At  the  recent  session  of  Haddonfield  and 
Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
comprising  about  670  adult  members,  the  two  subjects  of 
universal  military  service  and  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  claimed  the  serious  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing. 
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It  was  noted  that  there  are  now  before  the  Military  Affairs 
Committees  of  Congress  two  bills  (S.  2691  and  S.  2715),  either 
of  which  would  fasten  upon  this  country  the  militaristic  policy 
of  compulsory  military  training  and  service.  The  war  was 
fought  ostensibly  to  end  Prussian  militarism,  but  in  these 
two  bills  there  is  all  too  much  evidence  of  that  Prussian 
militaristic  spirit  which  the  plain  people  everywhere  had 
hoped  was  destroyed  forever. 

If  this  country  were  to  adopt  conscription  as  a  permanent 
policy  we  wou'^-  inevitably  arouse  suspicion  among  other 
nations,  who  would  be  unable  to  reconcile  our  profession  of 
peace  with  our  practice  of  military  preparation.  The  war 
has  shown  in  all  its  horror  the  outcome  of  continued  inter- 
national suspicion.  It  is  high  time  that  the  more  effective 
Christian  principle  of  justice,  good-will  and  arbitration  of 
differences,  should  be  introduced  into  the  relations  between 
nations,  and  that  disarmament  should  be  undertaken  as  one 
of  the  first  applications  of  that  principle. 

To  provide  the  physical  benefits  claimed  for  military  train- 
ing, we  urge  the  adoption  in  our  schools  of  adequate  physical 
training  extending  over  a  series  of  years,  applying  to  girls 
as  well  as  boys,  and  commencing  at  an  early  age,  so  that  the 
maximum  good  may  be  accomplished.  Is  it  not  probable 
that  under  any  system  of  universal  military  service,  the  eco- 
nomic waste  and  the  compulsory  interruption  of  business  life 
would  arouse  the  antagonism  both  of  the  young  men  and  of 
their  employers? 

We  earnestly  hope  that  thy  influence  may  be  thrown  ef- 
fectively against  the  adoption  of  either  of  these  two  bills,  or 
of  any  substitute  that  would  fasten  conscription  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  also  views  with  great  concern  the 
propaganda  for  military  intervention  by  the  United  States 
in  Mexico.  To  the  limit  of  our  ability,  by  all  peaceful  means, 
we  should  assist  Mexico  to  rehabilitate  herself  after  the  long 
revolutionary  struggle  from  which  she  is  successfully  emerging, 
and  to  preserve  her  natural  resources  from  unjust  exploitation 
by  American  or  other  foreign  interests.  Armed  intervention 
by  us  in  Mexico  would  seem  as  unjustifiable  as  armed  inter- 
vention by  other  countries  in  the  United  States  for  the  sup- 
pression of  lynching,  race  riots  and  other  lawlessness.  More- 
over, by  war  with  Mexico  we  would  sacrifice  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  all  Latin-America,  and  our  growing  oppor- 
tunity for  helpful  co-operation  with  these  sister  republics. 

Again  we  urge  thee  to  use  thy  influence  against  forcible 
intervention  in  Mexico,  and  in  favor  of  the  far-sighted  and 
just  policy  of  constructive  good-will. 

On  behalf  of  Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 

(Signed)  William  H.  Zelley, 
(Signed)  Mary  R.  Williams, 

Clerks. 


"We  must  fight  with  Divine  weapons;  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
stroy evil  with  evil.  Quaker  methods  represent  a  power  that 
makes  violent  revolutions  unnecessary,  and  that  keeps  us  from 
despairing  of  the  future  of  the  world." — Joan  M.  Fry. 


NUREMBERG  AND  HERRNHUT. 

Since  writing  my  first  impressions  of  Germany  I  have  got 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  the  country  and  my  journeys  have 
taken  me  into  Bavaria  in  the  south  and  into  Saxony,  hard 
by  the  Bohemian  frontier. 

Traveling  in  this  country  is  an  experience  not  easily  for- 
gotten. So  many  trains  have  been  abandoned  in  order  to 
save  coal,  the  traffic  on  the  few  trains  available  is  enormous. 
One  has  to  stand  in  a  long  line  to  get  a  ticket  and  usually 
people  secure  their  seats  an  hour  before  train  time.  By  the 
time  the  train  starts,  which  generally  means  a  considerable 
delay,  people  stand  in  the  corridors,  crowded  together  most 
uncomfortably.  However,  the  remarkable  accessibility  of 
the  people,  and  the  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness,  make  up  for 


a  great  deal.  A  Quaker  "evangelist"  is  always  sure  of  an 
eager  audience  in  the  various  compartments  of  a  railroad  car- 
riage. Many  interesting  scenes  occur  worthy  of  record. 
Discussions  occur  spontaneously  on  the  question  of  the  re- 
construction of  Germany— as  some  desire  it — on  the  basis 
of  communism.  Before  they  know  they  drift  into  the  question 
of  the  spirit  which  alone  can  produce  and  inspire  brotherly 
love  and  co-operation.  Till  then  one  has  listened  in  the  back- 
ground, as  there  is  a  caution  on  one's  spirit  about  expressing 
a  judgment  on  matters  purely  political.  But  now,  after  the 
disputants  have  got  themselves  into  a  tangle,  the  way  opens 
for  the  presentation  of  the  Quaker  evangel,  followed,  after 
the  quiet  that  somehow  falls  on  the  troubled  waters,  with 
the  offer  of  literature.  And  this  is  typical  of  many  occurrences. 
Out  of  such  opportunities  several  interesting  private  conver- 
sations with  evident  seekers  generally  develop. 

I  go  to  Furth,  companion  city  to  venerable  and  quaint 
Nuremberg.  Here  large  opportunities  await  the  visitor  from 
afar.  I  nvitations  to  present  our  message  of  "  love  and  good-will 
to  all  men"  pour  in.  Some  will  have  to  be  declined.  Time  is 
too  short  for  all.  But  there  is  another  service,  very  appealing 
beside  the  crowded  gatherings.  There  are  groups  of  seekers 
in  private  houses.  I  meet  with  several  of  them.  1  encourage 
them  to  seek  God  in  their  hearts  and  in  the  silence.  They  re- 
spond. Can  we  not  bring  these  various  groups  together  into 
one  friendly  fellowship?  And  who  will  be  the  undershep- 
herds,  guided  by  the  Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep?  God 
has  provided  for  this  need.  There  is  one  who  has  borne  a 
good  confession  against  conscription,  my  kind  host  in  Furth, 
and  others,  a  devout  teacher,  and  several  earnest  women, 
with  the  touch  of  God  upon  them.  So  we  go  forward  in  faith 
and  we  appoint  meetings  for  worship  on  the  First-day. 
And  lo!  there  is  One  in  the  Midst  who  baptizeth  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Hearts  are  tendered  and  overflow  in  grateful 
praise.  Then  a  Conference.  Shall  we  continue?  The  answer 
is  "yes."  We  purpose  to  assemble  from  week  to  week  in  the 
Presence,  which  is  more  than  preaching,  more  than  music, 
more  than  outward  sacrament.  But,  "except  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it."  And  with  this 
caution  we  bid  one  tender,  last  farewell  to  these  "visited" 
souls. 

I  pass  by  my  experiences  among  Jews  and  among  so-called 
"communists,"  there  is  a  seeking  people  even  in  those  cir- 
cles, and  travel  across  country  to  distant  Herrnhut.  1  note 
the  change  in  the  fares  since  the  war.  From  Furth  to  Halle, 
third  class  fare,  once  M.  10,  now  M.  26!  1  reach  the  beauti- 
ful city  of  Dresden  at  1 1.30  p.  m.,  as  the  train  was  over  two 
hours  behind.  But  at  Halle  1  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Herrnhut  community,  who  shewed  me  much  love,  and  guided 
me  to  a  Christian  place  of  abode  at  Dresden,  The  next  day 
1  reach  Herrnhut  at  last,  and  am  glad  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
this  simple  and  true-hearted  people  1  could  write  pages 
about  the  Moravian  brethren.  Organized  into  a  Christian 
fellowship  in  Bohemia  as  early  as  1457,  they  were  almost 
destroyed  by  persecution.  But  a  remnant  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing over  into  Protestant  Germany,  where  Count  Zinzendorf, 
a  disciple  of  the  mystic,  Jacob  Spener,  befriended  them,  and 
settled  them  as  a  colony  in  Herrnhut,  which  means,  "Under 
the  protection  of  the  Lord."  This  happened  in  1722.  From 
Herrnhut  they  went  forth  and  set  up  similar  colonies  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Germany,  and  also  became  pioneers  in  carrying 
the  Christian  message  into  heathen  lands,  literally  "from 
Greenland's  icy  mountains  to  India's  coral  strand."  Herrn- 
hut numbers  about  thirteen  hundred  souls;  the  present  mem- 
bership of  the  Moravian  brotherhood  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  is  some  nine  thousand  four  hundred  souls,  in  England 
there  are  six  thousand  six  hundred,  in  America  twenty-seven 
thousand  eight  hundred,  while  their  membership  drawn  from 
among  the  heathen  is  close  upon  one  hundred  thousand.  Some 
three  hundred  of  the  German  Moravians  were  laboring  before 
the  war  at  the  frontiers  of  civilization  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  a  large  percentage  out  of  a  mem- 
bership of  only  six  thousand  six  hundred.  Alas!  many  of  their 
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missions  have  been  confiscated  as  "enemy  property"  and  the 
missionaries  interned  or  deported  with  no  prospect  of  re-in- 
statement ! 

A  meeting  was  appointed  to  welcome  me  and  I  brought  to 
the  assembly,  in  their  Quaker-like  meeting-house,  the  message 
of  love  and  peace  Friends  of  Philadelphia  have  commissioned 
me  to  communicate  to  the  people  of  sorrow-stricken  Germany. 
They  gratefully  respond,  charging  me  to  convey  their  love 
to  the  Friends  in  whose  name  I  came  to  them.  It  is  easy  to 
feel  at  home  here,  and  their  familiar  "thou"  to  each  other  is 
very  pleasant  hearing.  At  their  request  I  am  to  hold  an  open 
conference  to  explain  to  them  the  principles  and  practices  of 
Friends.  So  here,  too,  the  Master  has  set  before  us  an  open 
door. 

Max  I.  Reich. 


"WE  HAVE  ALL  SINNED." 

In  reporting  the  World  Alliance  for  promoting  Interna- 
tional Friendship  through  the  Churches,  Henry  T.  Hodgkin 
has  the  following: 

"The  most  moving  incident  in  the  gathering  concerned 
the  relation  of  French  and  German  delegates.  The  deep 
difficulties  felt  by  the  French  were  voiced  in  a  letter  from  one 
not  present,  moderate  in  tone  yet  unequivocal  in  meaning, 
asking  that,  before  French  co-operation  could  be  secured, 
the  German  delegates  should  publicly  state  their  sense  of 
Germany's  guilt  in  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  No  more  was 
asked  in  regard  to  other  matters;  but  no  less,  it  was  felt, 
would  meet  the  situation.  After  due  thought  the  German 
members  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  they,  as  indi- 
viduals, believed  the  invasion  of  Belgium  to  be  morally  wrong. 
They  further  added,  not,  as  some  feared,  that  they  on  their 
part  felt  the  wrong  of  the  blockade  must  likewise  be  acknowl- 
edged, but  that  previously  a  meeting  had  been  held,  con- 
sisting of  the  French,  Belgian,  Italian  and  German  delegates, 
to  discuss  the  whole  situation.  At  this  meeting,  after  prayer 
and  much  talk,  all  had  come  to  an  agreement,  and,  rising  and 
joining  hands,  they  had  solemnly  confessed  together  their 
faults,  and  united  in  the  condemnation  of  war  and  of  revenge. 
This  announcement,  which  meant  such  a  victory  for  the 
spirit  of  reconciliation,  and  which  also  involved  so  much 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Germans,  was  received  with  deep 
emotion  by  the  whole  gathering.  The  meeting  closed  in  a  re- 
markable sense  of  unity,  in  thanksgiving  for  the  triumph 
of  the  spirit  of  reasonableness,  and  in  great  hope  for  the 
future." 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

A  Juvenile  George  Fox. 

"The  Story  of  George  Fox,"  by  Rufus  M.  Jones,  has  come 
out  in  a  handsome  little  volume  from  the  Macmillan  press. 
Perhaps  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  "dear  George" 
are  most  likely  to  have  a  keen  interest  in  the  appearance  of  a 
new  book  about  him;  but  any  thoughtful  person,  even  if  un- 
familiar with  the  subject,  who  will  begin  the  perusal  of  this 
volume,  can  hardly  fail  to  find  an  "attractive  force"  in  its 
fair  pages,  and  to  bring  from  them  a  lively  impression  of  the 
character  and  the  work  of  George  Fox.  It  is  remarkably 
comprehensive  for  so  small  a  book;  and,  being  designed  main- 
ly for  juvenile  readers,  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  interest  of  that 
stage  which  delights  in  action.  One  may  not  quite  agree 
with  everything  in  it;  yet  reservations  aside,  this  contribution 
to  "  Great  Leaders'  Lives"  cannot  fail  of  service  and  of  pleasure 
to  those  who  will  give  a  few  quiet  hours  to  the  reading  of  it. 

M.  W. 


"The  need  of  the  Church  and  the  need  of  the  nation  is  a 
living  theology.  Our  people  at  large  do  not  know  what  God 
is  like  or  what  God  can  do.  This  ignorance  is  a  national 
tragedy,  and  to  remedy  it  is  a  fundamental  duty.  Are  we 
prepared  to  take  the  trouble? — Bishop  of  Peterborough. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 

TELL  THE  TRUTH. 

Traveler  through  time's  treacherous  thicket, 

Tell  the  truth. 
'Tis  thy  transport,  'tis  thy  ticket; 

Tell  the  truth. 
Tell,  though  toiling;  tell,  though  tilling; 
Though  thou'rt  troubled,  trembling,  trilling, 
Tell  the  truth,  triumphant  thrilling; 

Tell  the  truth. 

Thought  that's  twisted,  twists  the  thinker; 

Tell  the  truth. 
Truth  that's  tinkered,  taints  the  tinker; 

Tell  the  truth. 


Time's  true  trail,  to  trace  truth's  trending, 
Thought's  true  throne,  'tis  truth  transcending; 
Tell  the  truth. 

To  thyself,  thou'rt  truth's  translator; 

Tell  the  truth. 
Though  the  thousands  term  thee  traitor. 

Tell  the  truth. 
'Tis  triumphant  truth  they're  trying, 
'Tis  the  tempter's  toils  thou'rt  tying, 
'Tis  through  time  thou'rt  testifying; 
Tell  the  truth. 

— From  The  Youths'  Companion. 


God's  Light. — A  beautiful  story  is  told  of  a  little  girl  whose 
faith  in  God  may  teach  us  a  lesson. 

The  lamp  had  just  been  put  out,  and  the  little  girl  was 
rather  afraid  of  the  dark.  But  presently  she  saw  the  bright 
moon  out  of  her  window,  and  she  asked  her  mother,  "  Is  the 
moon  God's  light?" 

"Yes,"  the  mother  replied;  "the  moon  and  stars  are  all 
God's  lights." 

"Will  God  blow  out  His  light  and  go  to  sleep,  too?"  she 
asked  again. 

"No,  my  child,"  replied  the  mother;  "God's  lights  are 
always  burning."  ^ 

"Well,  mother,"  said  the  child,  "while  God's  awake  I'm 
not  afraid." — Jewels. 

"  In  His  Steps." — One  day  a  little  boy  was  hurrying  down 
a  lonely  road.  His  mother  had  sent  him  to  find  his  father 
and  to  bring  him  back  because  the  cows  were  in  the  wheat 
field  and  would  spoil  the  precious  grain.  In  the  dust  of  the 
road  the  little  boy  could  see  his  father's  footprints,  and  when 
they  turned  off  at  the  crossroads  he  turned,  too,  so  by  and  by 
he  found  him  and  they  hurried  back  together.  He  could  not 
see  his  father  when  he  was  on  the  way,  but  he  knew  that  he 
was  going  right  because  he  was  following  in  his  steps. 

There  is  a  book  called,  "In  His  Steps,"  and  it  has  helped 
a  great  many  people  to  follow  Jesus.  In  the  story,  whenever 
the  man  was  puzzled  about  what  to  do,  he  asked  himself  this 
question,  "What  would  Jesus  do?"  and  he  tried  then  to  do 
what  he  thought  Jesus  would  have  done  if  He  had  been  in  his 
place.  You  and  I  cannot  follow  Jesus  as  the  little  boy  fol- 
lowed his  father  along  the  road,  but  we  can  follow  Him  in 
this  other  way — by  trying  to  do  as  He  did. 

So  suppose  we  try  to-day  to  follow  in  Jesus'  steps,  and  if 
some  one  isn't  so  kind  or  polite  or  good  to  us  as  we  would 
like,  let  us  say  to  ourselves,  "What  would  Jesus  do?"  and 
then  we  will  not  say  anything  cross  or  unkind.  If  we  see  our 
mother  or  our  teacher  or  some  other  person  needing  help  of 
any  kind,  all  we  need  to  think  is  "What  would  Jesus  do?" 
and  some  way  to  do  something  for  them  will  come  into  our 
mind. 

Jesus  has  led  the  way  to  the  heavenly  home,  and  this  is  the 
way  that  we  may  follow  Him. 

Jesus  .  .  .  saitb  unto  him,  Follow  Me. — John  i  :43- — 
Elizabeth  Donovan. 
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A.  G.  ScATTERGOOD  TO  HEAD  GERMAN  WORK. 

A.  G.  Scattergood,  Treasurer  of  the  Provident  Life  and 
Trust  Company,  Vice-president  and  Assistant  Treasurer  of 
the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  has  accepted  the 
invitation  to  become  head  of  the  new  German  unit.  He  is 
especially  qualified  to  perform  this  delicate  and  difficult  task 
with  success,  as  he  possesses  not  only  executive  ability  but  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  spiritual  message  which  we  wish 
to  convey  to  Germany. 

He  will  be  assisted  by  Professor  Henry  Pratt,  of  Haver- 
ford  College,  who  was  one  of  Hoover's  assistants  in  Belgium, 
and  who  is  familiar  with  the  methods  of  relief  which  will  be 
used  in  Germany. 


Items  From  the  Front. 
France. 

Agriculture. — The  department  now  numbers  26.  Prac- 
tically all  the  stock  has  been  cleared  largely  by  an  agricultural 
sale  at  Aubreville,  which  realized  13,000  francs.  A  carload 
of  bees  has  been  distributed  and  there  are  three  more  to  come. 
The  fruit  trees  purchased  are  now  being  looked  after  by  our 
two  experts. 

Relief. — The  Canteen  at  Rheims  has  been  handed  over 
to  the  Foyer  de  Soldat  in  that  city. 

Transport. — A  one-ton  truck  and  driver  have  been  sent  to 
Vienna. 

Purchase  and  Sales. — Sales  for  the  last  week  in  Tenth 
Month  were  42,000  francs.  Seven  shops  have  now  been  turned 
over  to  the  Meusienne  Co-operative.  A  large  amount  of  food 
has  been  purchased  from  the  French  army. 

Medical. — Four  members  of  the  Mission  are  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Varennes,  none  of  the  cases  being  serious. 

Works. — A  barrack  has  been  erected  close  to  the  shop  at 
Grange  to  form  a  "Salle  d'attente,"  as  the  crowds  are  so  great 
that  the  purchasers  had  formerly  to  wait  a  long  time  in  the 
road.  There  is  a  good  demand  among  refugees  for  building 
supplies,  chiefly  cement,  paint  and  whitewash. 

Building. — Houses  have  been  coming  in  very  slowly,  and 
several  of  the  building  equipes  are  closing  down  for  lack  of 
supplies.  The  building  work  in  the  Aisne  will  be  concluded 
in  about  two  weeks. 

Secretarial. — About  two  hundred  out  of  the  three  hun- 
dred members  of  the  Mission  have  replied  to  the  questions 
sent  out  by  the  Secretary,  relating  to  their  length  of  service. 
Of  these  about  1 30  wish  to  go  home  when  their  work  in  France 
is  completed,  and  eighty  have  volunteered  for  other  fields.  The 
largest  number  wish  to  go  to  Austria.  A  dozen  workers  wish 
to  stay  and  work  in  the  Mission  and  will  go  anywhere  they 
are  required. 

Austria. 

Large  quantities  of  clothing,  cloth,  milk,  cod  liver  oil  and 
fatty  foods  have  been  forwarded  by  English  Friends  to  Vienna. 
The  American  Committee  besides  maintaining  several  work- 
ers there,  is  doing  some  purchasing  for  the  English  Committee. 
Conditions  in  Vienna  in  regard  to  the  milk  and  coal  supply 
reached  a  very  serious  stage.    Frederick  Kuh  writes: 

"  We  have,  however,  something  more  substantial  to  show 
for  our  efforts  in  milk  distribution  and  garment-manufacture. 
We  have  recently  organized  a  Hilfsaken  fur  Klcinkinder  (Re- 
lief Center  for  Small  Children),  which  will  occupy  itself 
chiefly  with  tapping  supplies  of  milk  hitherto  unavailable  and 
with  distributing  it  where  the  need  is  most  urgent.  More- 
over, we  have  entered  into  a  tentative  agreement  with  the 
trades  unions,  which  are  to  undertake  the  fabrication  of  gar- 


ments while  we  supply  the  raw  material,  consisting  of  cotton 
goods  and  flannelette.  For  the  latter  purpose,  London  has 
allotted  us  a  sum  of  1,500  pounds  monthly  for  a  period  of 
four  months.  For  our  milk  enterprise,  the  London  committee 
is  affording  us  5,000  pounds  in  English  currency.  Though 
these  two  channels  are  to-day  the  foremost  outlets  for  our 
work  other  and  lesser  enterprises  are  accorded  much  of  our 
attention. 

Russia. 

Barclay  Spicer  has  been  appointed  by  the  American  Com- 
mittee as  a  member  of  the  commission  to  investigate  condi- 
tions in  the  Baltic  provinces.  He  will  sail  the  first  week  in 
Twelfth  Month.  Dorothy  White  and  Arthur  Watts  have  been 
appointed  as  members  of  this  commission  by  the  London 
committee  and  Weston  Howland  has  been  appointed  from 
France. 

Poland. 

English  Friends  continue  to  send  money  and  relief  supplies 
to  Poland.  Anti-typhus  work  will  be  continued  through  the 
winter.  A  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Dispensary  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bathing  Establishment  has  been  started  at 
Zawiercie.  Statistics  regarding  the  number  of  tenements  in- 
spected, rooms  disinfected,  persons  deloused  and  children 
bathed  and  cleaned  indicate  that  the  work  is  proceeding  vigor- 
ously. 


Language  Difficulties  in  Greece. 

Drew  Pearson  of  the  Serbian  party  writes  from  Saloniki  that 
the  language  is  "  all  Greek  to  him." 

"We  are  having,"  he  says,  "a  great  time  with  the  sign  lan- 
guage. Just  now  there  is  a  Greek  trying  to  tell  us  something. 
The  only  English  word  he  knows  is  'torpedo,'  but  by  making 
a  noise  like  an  explosion,  throwing  his  hat  and  coat  in  differ- 
ent directions  he  says  his  town  of  Coilu  was  blown  up.  He 
adds  '  Bulgar.'  Now  he  kisses  his  hand  and  says,  Amerika.' 
Also  he  points  and  walks  across  the  room,  denoting  that 
America  is  a  long  way  off.  Then  he  says,  Allemagge  '(Ger- 
many) and  pretends  to  be  shooting  a  gun,  all  the  time  making 
a  noise  like  a  European  war.  Also  he  blows  with  his  mouth 
on  the  palms  of  his  hands,  we  translate  his  action  as  follows: 
America  was  a  long  way  off,  but  it  did  things  in  "a  hurry 
and  finished  the  Germans,  therefore  he  likes  America." 


Serbian  Unit  Reports  Progress. 

Our  Serbian  Unit  has  now  gotten  down  to  hard  work  in 
preparing  the  population  to  meet  the  hardships  of  the  com- 
ing winter.  Pearson,  Rawson,  Furnas  and  Thomasson  are 
rebuilding  houses  in  the  Toplica  Valley  district,  which  was 
devastated  by  the  Bulgarians  following  a  revolution  by  the 
Serbs  during  the  Bulgarian  occupation.  This  district  is  two 
days'  journey  from  Nish,  the  base  of  supplies;  the  first  day 
by  motor  truck  and  the  second  day  along  a  mountain  trail 
by  pack  mules.  The  boys  have  at  their  disposal  200  Bulgarian 
prisoners  and  50  mules.  On  Tenth  Month  10th  they  reported 
50  houses  built.  Pearson  and  Rawson  are  building  at  Dabrodo 
and  Furnas  and  Thomasson  a  considerable  distance  from  them 
at  Brus,  in  the  mountains. 

Lawrence  Lippincott  and  Alvin  Wildman  while  in  Belgrade 
visited  a  number  of  relief  agencies  operating  near  the  city  and 
became  well  acquainted  with  the  most  successful  methods 
for  meeting  the  Serbian  problem.  They  concluded  that  the 
large  number  of  orphan  and  destitute  children  in  the  country 
presented  the  best  field  for  service  and  a  farm  has  been  se- 
cured at  Lescovatz  where  the  Unit  will  operate  an  orphanage. 
A  house  has  been  rented  in  the  village  nearby  where  the 
workers  will  reside  until  the  farm  buildings  can  be  repaired. 
The  Elliots  and  Lorena  Rush  are  now  located  there.  Officials 
of  the  government  Red  Cross  and  Serbian  Aid  Fund  have 
made  every  effort  to  co-operate  with  and  assist  the  Unit. 
George  Innes  the  English  Friend  working  in  Serbia  has  been 
of  great  value.  His  work  of  forwarding  supplies  from  the 
British  army  dump  at  Saloniki  to  relief  agencies  in  Serbia 
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was  undertaken  for  a  while  by  Drew  Pearson,  while  he  was 
engaged  in  paving  the  way  for  our  commissioners  in  Belgrade. 
The  address  of  the  members  of  the  Unit  is 

American  Friends'  Service  Committee, 
American  Red  Cross, 

Belgrade,  Servia. 
Letters  will  be  carried  by  the  Red  Cross  courier  service 
between  Belgrade  and  Paris. 


Boxes  Received  in  Store-room  During  Week  Ending 
Eleventh  Month  22,  191 9 — Twenty-six  in  all;  5  from 
Mennonnites. 


Hospitals  in  Stricken  Vienna  May  Close. 

Letters  from  Frederick  Kuh,  an  American  Friends'  worker 
in  Vienna,  say  that  the  fate  of  many  thousands  hang  on  the 
possibility  of  getting  coal  to  Vienna  and  Budapest  before  win- 
ter. 

He  says:  "Without  describing  the  profound  misery  preva- 
lent in  Austria  and  Hungary  to-day,  we  wish  to  call  attention 
particularly  to  the  plight  of  hospitals  in  Vienna  and  Budapest. 
At  the  moment  when  disease  and  death  are  gripping  an  en- 
tire population,  when  famine  and  sickness  are  claiming  a  death- 
toll  that  is  horrifying  and  ever-rising,  the  hospitals  are  in  im- 
mediate danger  of  being  closed.  These  hospitals,  never  before 
so  essential  to  life,  are  at  the  threshold  of  winter  without  coal. 
No  alternative  remains,  unless  coal  is  forthcoming  at  once, 
other  than  to  shut  the  hospitals  and  let  the  miserable  people 
suffer  or  die  without  the  treatment  that  might  still  rescue 
many." 

In  a  later  letter  he  says:  "The  suffering  in  Austria  and 
Hungary  is  unabated  and  grows  more  acute;  as  the  workers' 
hunger  increases,  their  food  becomes  more  sparse  and  prices 
rise  to  inaccessible  heights;  as  children  grow  thinner  and  more 
pallid  and  scurvy  and  rickets  and  tuberculosis  spread,  the 
nourishment  becomes  less  and  less  adequate.  Knowing  that 
our  undertaking  in  France  is  on  the  verge  of  completion,  we 
believe  that  you,  like  the  English  Friends,  are  prepared  to 
afford  continued  economic  relief  during  this  grim  period.  By 
no  means  the  least  of  the  hardships  which  these  people  are 
undergoing,  and  again  the  children  especially,  is  the  lack  of 
shoes,  suits,  overcoats  and  other  clothing.  We  believe  we  still 
have  time  to  fend  off,  from  a  few  at  least,  the  most  severe 
blows  of  winter,  if  we  hasten  a  modest  supply  of  clothing  to 
the  children.  Needless  to  say,  any  garments  ready-made  will 
be  invaluable,  and  if  you  are  able  to  send  on  such  children's 
clothing,  as  the  London  Committee  is  constantly  doing,  kindly 
do  so  quickly. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  decision  that,  whatever  quantity 
of  completed  garments  we  receive,  we  shall,  notwithstanding, 
import  raw  clothing  material  on  the  largest  scale  compatible 
with  the  means  at  hand.  We  accordingly  ask  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  finished  clothing,  you  do  your  utmost  to  obtain 
woolen  cloth  for  stockings,  shoe  leather  and  cotton  cloth,  and 
transport  these  commodities  to  us.  We  have  arranged  with 
trades  unions  and  co-operative  societies  here  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  1,500  children's  suits  daily,  at  cost  price.  Your  help 
in  any  of  these  forms  is  requested:  (1)  shipment  of  raw  clothing 
material  as  a  gift,  or  in  exchange  for  Austrian  export  ware, 
such  as  leather  work,  fancy  dress  goods,  works  of  art,  porce- 
lain, glassware,  etc.,  (2)  shipment  of  ready-made  clothing,  new 
or  worn,  as  a  gift,  or  in  barter  for  the  aforesaid  articles  of 
luxury." 


NEWS  OF  THE  YEARLY  MEETING  SCHOOLS. 

The  enrollment  in  the  schools  is  constantly  increasing,  the 
number  of  pupils  reported  on  Eleventh  Month  21st  being 
three  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

Margaret  Lownes,  who  has  not  been  able  to  be  in  school  this 
Fall,  expects  to  return  to  her  work  in  Atlantic  City  on  the 
first  of  Twelfth  Month.  Louise  Bell  is  assisting  with  teach- 
ing and  lunch  in  the  Haddonfield  School.    Lansdowne  has  a 


satisfactory  apprentice  teacher,  Alice  Barber,  who  is  helping 
where  she  is  needed  throughout  the  school,  and  is  giving  in- 
struction in  Industrial  Arts.  Rebecca  Williamson  is  proving 
a  real  help  to  the  teachers  in  Media. 

Margery  Rawlings;  the  Director  of  Physical  Education,  will 
not  be  able  to  return  to  us  this  year,  and  steps  are  being 
taken  to  find  a  substitute  teacher  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
playground  sports  and  indoor  games  and  exercises  are  well 
managed  in  some  schools  by  the  regular  teachers,  who  do  not 
feel  the  immediate  need  of  a  special  teacher.  Media  is  making 
full  use  of  the  excellent  playground  apparatus  supplied  last 
Fall.  If  every  school  were  as  well  equipped  with  apparatus 
and  with  teachers,  the  playground  problem  would  be  solved. 

In  most  of  the  schools  teachers  are  giving  commendable 
attention  to  the  manners  and  morals  outside  of  actual  recita- 
tion hours, — at  lunch,  on  the  playground,  and  before  and 
after  school — in  an  effort  to  establish  civil  and  useful  habits 
that  will  prove  as  valuable  as  information  gained  from  formal 
studies.  In  a  few  schools  too  little  attention  is  still  given  to 
the  amenities  of  life. 

Atlantic  City,  Haddonfield,  Lansdowne,  Media  and  London 
Grove  are  all  able  to  serve  at  least  one  hot  dish  at  lunch.  The 
children  assist  in  serving  the  meal  and  in  tidying  up  after  it, 
and  in  some  cases  in  preparing  it.  London  Grove  has  recently 
added  its  lunch  equipment  as  the  result  of  a  social  occasion 
with  a  sale  of  food  prepared  by  Chester  County  cooks. 

Many  of  the  schools  are  entertaining  their  friends  in  var- 
ious ways.  Fallsington  School  of  eleven  children  called  forth 
thirty-three  guests  to  an  entertainment  made  a  real  party 
by  the  serving  of  refreshments  prepared  at  school.  At 
a  similar  party  for  mothers  in  Downingtown,  the  children 
made  the  cookies  served, — a  bit  of  domesticity  made  possible 
by  a  most  helpful  neighbor,  who  furnished  a  hot  oven.  Had- 
donfield gave  an  appropriate  Hallowe'en  program,  prepared 
and  managed  entirely  by  the  pupils  at  a  meeting  of  their 
Literary  Society,  conducted  with  great  dignity  and  seriousness. 
Lansdowne  celebrated  the  discovery  of  America  with  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Columbus.  Both  Lansdowne  and  Atlantic 
City  have  special  exercises  of  some  kind  every  week,  conducted 
by  different  classes  or  by  a  committee  of  pupils.  Throughout 
the  schools  there  are  encouraging  signs  of  greater  responsibility 
and  initiative  being  taken  by  the  children,  the  teachers  form- 
ing a  consulting  body  of  extraordinary  power,  but  not  a  dicta- 
torship. 

A  special  conference  of  parents,  local  committee,  teacher 
and  superintendent  was  held  at  Downingtown  on  the  evening 
of  Tenth  Month  24th,  to  talk  over  the  aims,  methods,  and 
results  of  the  modern  school.  Haddonfield  on  Tenth  Month 
28th  had  a  meeting  of  the  Parent-Teachers  Association  at 
which  the  Superintendent  was  asked  to  explain  our  new  report- 
books.  On  Tenth  Month  23rd,  Lansdowne  had  a  purely 
social  meeting  of  teachers  and  local  committee,  to  which 
resident  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  on 
Education  and  the  Superintendent  were  invited,  and  at  which 
educational  and  intelligence  tests  furnished  entertainment. 

Two  regular  Teachers'  Meetings  have  been  held.  On  Tenth 
Month  11th  we  met  in  the  morning  to  discuss  matters  of 
immediate  interest  to  ourselves.  In  the  afternoon,  Dr.  McCall, 
of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  addressed  our 
teachers  and  those  of  the  schools  of  the  Race  Street  Meeting 
on  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  To  the  teachers  of 
our  schools,  the  Children's  Committee  of  the  Peace  Committee 
sent  a  message  of  encouragement,  and  an  expression  of  an 
earnest  desire  to  co-operate  in  every  possible  way  in  promoting 
the  spirit  of  internationalism  in  our  schools.  On  Eleventh 
Month  15th,  we  discussed  among  ourselves  the  subjects  of 
School  Entertainments,  Teaching  of  Scripture,  and  matters 
of  minor  importance.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  Peace 
Committee,  the  Friends'  Educational  Association  is  arranging 
a  meeting  for  all  teachers  in  Friends'  schools  on  the  general 
subject  of  peace,  to  be  held  Twelfth  Month  13th.  This  will 
be  our  next  Teachers'  Meeting. 

Gertrude  Roberts  Sherer. 
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SILENCE. 

[The  perennial  subject  of  Silence  is  ably  put  in  the  following 
letter  copied  from  The  Friend  [London].    The  author  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Brockbank  of  Cumberland.] 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend. 

Dear  Friend: — As  the  "Re-Birth  of  Quakerism"  is  ex- 
pressing itself  at  the  present  time,  through  many  gifted  chan- 
nels, notably  at  the  recent  Oxford  Conference  on  Ministry 
and  Worship,  and  again  through  the  pages  of  The  Friend,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  on  one  way  of  expressing  a  great 
truth,  which  may  appeal  to  some  who  feel,  like  the  writer, 
that  though  they  are  sharers  in  the  'vision,'  they  have  not 
the  power,  possessed  by  their  more  gifted  brethren,  of  pre- 
senting "the  message." 

The  way  is  the  way  of  Silence.  The  Society  of  Friends  has 
of  late  emphasized  the  value  of  silent  waiting.  Through  the 
Swarthmore  Lecture  a  real  message  was  sent  out.  Yearly 
Meeting  has  increasingly  relied  on  times  of  silence  in  business 
sittings.  So  it  was  also  at  the  Oxford  Conference.  In  our 
ordinary  life  our  meetings  for  worship  bear  testimony  to  the 
power  of  a  "fellowship  of  silence."  Again,  in  "family  reading" 
and  "  grace  before  meat,"  silence  is  in  use.  Friends  are  there- 
fore in  a  strong  position  through  experience. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  we  have  a  priceless  possession  in  this 
silence,  and  are  jealous  to  guard  and  preserve  it  as  the  only 
true  basis  for  worship.  We  believe,  too,  that  it  ought  to  spread 
and  that  it  has  healing  for  our  stricken  world,  because  its 
uniting  influence  can  bring  together  people  of  diversity  of 
thought,  in  a  true  and  living  fellowship,  and  often  prepare 
their  hearts  to  receive  the  spoken  message.  So  it  may  be,  that 
some  of  us  may  find  service  in  mixing  with  those  who  know 
not  the  power  of  silence,  and  practising  it  with  them.  In  so 
doing  1  believe  we  shall  find  that  we  are  giving  expression 
to  a  great  truth.  For  I  am  convinced  that  a  company  of  seek- 
ing souls  cannot  meet  together  in  silence  without  knowing 
true  fellowship  with  each  other,  and  communion  with  the 
Universal  Spirit,  the  common  Father  of  mankind. 

A  delightful  book  to  lend  on  this  subject  is  The  Fellowship 
of  Silence,  edited  by  Cyril  Hepher.  The  following  lines  from 
"The  Prayer  of  Agassiz"  express  my  thought: 

'  'As,  in  life's  best  hours,  we  hear 
By  the  spirit's  finer  ear 
His  low  voice  within  us,  thus 
The  All-Father  heareth  us; 
And  His  holy  ear  we  pain 
With  our  noisy  words  and  vain. 
Not  for  Him  our  violence 
Storming  at  the  gates  of  sense, 
His  the  primal  language,  His 
The  eternal  silences!" 

Thine  sincerely, 
The  Orchard. Street,  Lucy  B.  Morland, 

Somerset,  20X.,  1919. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  following  is  translated  from  a  weekly  journal,  The  Herrnhul,  just 
received  from  Germany.  Jt  is  found  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Nathan  Soder- 
blom,  Archbishop  of  Upsal: 

"More  than  ever  I  have  learned  to  value  during  the  world  war  two 
societies  which  before  all  others  are  animated  by  the  idea  of  primitive 
Christianity.  They  designate  themselves  by  the  simple  Christian  names 
of  'Brother'  and  'Friend.'  I  mean  the  Ilerrnhuters  and  the  Quakers. 
It  must  be  added,  however,  that  neither  of  these  societies  is  in  close  touch 
with  the  people  as  the  peoples'  education  draws  them  into  the  established 
churches." 

Then  follows  a  news  item: 

"Max  I.  Reich  of  Philadelphia  was  a  speaker  (in  a  meeting  of  the 
Brethren).  He  belongs  to  the  above-mentioned  Society  of  Friends  and 
is  traveling  in  Germany  in  order  to  encourage  ideas  of  Peace  among  the 
people  and  above  all  to  seek  to  make  a  way  for  the  resumption  of  friendly 
relations  among  Christians  which  have  been  severed  by  enmity  and  hate," 


Friends'  Educational  Conference. — It  is  planned  to  hold  an  educa- 
tional conference  under  the  auspices  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Associa- 
tion, the  Peace  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  and  a  few 
"concerned"  teachers  on  Seventh-day,  Twelfth  Month  13th,  at  Friends' 
Select  School. 

The  morning  session  will  be  especially  for  teachers.  Beginning  at 
9.30  o'clock,  conferences  will  be  held  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  better 
correlation  in  the  policy  and  work  of  Friends'  schools  in  this  vicinity. 
Group  conferences  in  different  departments  will  be  led  by  teachers  from 
the  various  schools.  At  11.30  Dr.  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Professor  of 
Education  in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  will  lecture  on 
"The  Project  Method."  Questions  and  discussion  will  follow.  At  2.30 
a  public  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Associa- 
tion will  be  addressed  by  Professor  Kilpatrick  on  "What  Can  Schools  Do 
to  Avert  War: " 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  vital 
subject. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

1337  Newton  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Eleventh  Month  26,  1919. 
Editor  of  The  Friend,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: — 

Dear  Friend: — I  have  wondered  if  there  could  be  printed  in  The  Friend 
occasionally  a  short  notice  to  the  effect  that  the  Peace  Committee  of 
Washington  Monthly  Meeting  stands  ready  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  status  of  bills,  etc.,  pending  in  Congress  on  questions  relating  to  peace, 
military  training  or  any  allied  subject,  also  will  undertake  to  advise  as 
to  reliability  and  worthiness  of  support  of  organizations  with  headquarters 
in  this  city  who  are  working  for  the  same  cause  as  we. 

Having  no  vote  or  influence  with  Congress  the  Peace  Committee  feels 
that  its  greatest  sphere  of  usefulness  is  to  try  to  post  Friends  elsewhere 
of  matters  of  interest  here,  especially  along  the  lines  above  suggested. 
It  desires  to  give  the  fullest  publicity  of  its  readiness  for  such  service. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to 

E.  C.  Stanton,  Chairman. 

1337  Newton  Street,  N.  W. 


NOTICES. 

To  any  Friends  in  Miami  who  would  be  interested  in  meeting  for  wor- 
ship, after  the  manner  of  Friends,  please  communicate  with  the  under- 
signed. 

Stephen  C.  Singleton,  517  Poinciana  Avenue,  Miami,  Fla. 


Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  announces  that  the 
time  of  holding  its  mid-week  meetings  for  worship  will  be  changed  from 
Fifth  to  Fourth-days,  the  change  took  effect  on  Fourth-day,  the  nine- 
teenth of  last  month.  It  also  further  informs  that  all  its  meetings 
both  for  worship  and  discipline  are  to  be  held  in  the  home  of  John  B. 
Comfort  in  Columbus,  N.  J.,  until  further  notice. 


The  cost  of  publishing  the  Friends'  Calendar  for  1920  is  greater  than 
last  year,  but  in  order  to  encourage  its  circulation  the  Tract  Association 
has  decided  to  make  the  following  rates,  meeting  the  loss  thus  incurred 
from  other  sources. 

Single  copy  10  cents;  by  mail  15  cents;  by  the  dozen  75  cents;  by  the 
hundred  5  dollars. 


The  Arch  Street  Fellowship  will  meet  on  First-day  evening,  Seventh 
of  Twelfth  Month,  at  5  o'clock,  at  No.  20  South  Twelfth  Street. 


Volunteers  for  addressing  envelopes,  whole  or  part  time,  wanted 
at  Friends'  Service  Committee,  20  South  Twelfth  Street. 

How  ard  H.  Brinton. 


Died. — At  her  home,  55  E.  Stewart  Avenue,  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Eleventh 
Month  10,  1919,  Anna  H.  Linton,  widow  of  Cyrus  W.  Linton. 


Wm,  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Twelfth  Month  4, 1919. 
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Invisible  Bifocals 

They're  a  specialty  with 
us.  Leave  your  prescription. 
We  guarantee  it'll  be  cor- 
rectly filled — and  at  a  price 
that'll  please  you. 
Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


ARTS 


1  ^Optician  > 


INSURANCE  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Some  kinds  of  insurance  insure  only  your 
family. 

Endowment  insurance  payable  at  65  in- 
sures you  also.  If  you  are  insured,  so 
are  they. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  this  long-term 
endowment.  Our  policyholders  think  ex- 
tremely well  of  it. 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

WINTER  TERM— Begins  First  Month  6, 
1920. 

Trained  young  Friends  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phono  n  Sprue*  1646 


LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 

PHYSIOPATH,  ELECTRO-THERAPIST 

(graduate) 

OFFICE,  238   SO.  SEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

THIRD  AND  SIXTH  DAYS  AND  BY  APPOINTMENT 

Phones:  Oak  Lane  1119-R    Filbert  4292-W 

GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA, 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.   Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


PENNSBURY  SERIES  OF  MODERN  QUAKER  BOOKS 


Edited  by  ISAAC  SHARPLESS 


The  Book  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  authorized  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  books  by  modern  authors  giving  some  account  of 
the  history,  attitude  and  outlook  of  Quakerism  in  its  relations 
to  present  problems.  The  series  as  now  arranged  contains 
the  following  volumes: 

I — Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania 

By  Isaac  Sharpless 

243  pages — $2.00 

"This  is  an  admirable  book.  Though  cast  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  biographies  it  is  in  reality  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  history  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  authority." — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 

II — George  Fox — An  Autobiography 

By  Rufus  M.  Jones 

576  pages — 12.00 

A  readable  edition  of  the  old  classic  Journal  of  George  Fox. 
The  introduction  and  notes  of  the  editor  clear  up  much 
obscurity  without  taking  anything  from  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ing of  the  original. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  WILL 


7/7 — Man's  Relation  to  God. 
By  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree 
About  200  pages — f  1.50 
A  series  of  essays  written  with  keen  intellectual  and  spiri- 
1  tual  insight  by  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  new  problems 
confronting  English  Quakerism,  applicable  also  to  many 
American  conditions.    Thoughtful  people  will  wish  to  read 
this  whether  they  agree  with  all  the  details  or  not. 

IV — A  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America 
By  Allen  C.  Thomas 
285  pages — 1 1. 50 
A  republication,  with  many  changes  and  additions,  bring- 
ing it  quite  down  to  date,  of  a  standard  book  by  a  trained 
historian.    It  is  the  fairest  and  most  reliable  treatise  on  the 
subject  published,  dealing  impartially  with  the  various  de- 
velopments and  separations  in  America. 

V — A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time 
By  Rufus  M.  Jones 
About  300  pages — 12.00 
Ready  early  in  1920 
An  account  of  the  attitude  of  Friends  in  America  to  war 
service  and  the  work  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee in  Europe  (1917-1919),  giving  lists  of  workers,  places 
and  character  of  work,  etc. 
BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER 
Orders  will  be  taken  for  the  above  series  of  five  volumes  as  a  whole  (though  the  delivery  of  Number  V  will  be  de- 
layed), at  a  cost  of  $7.50,  postpaid.    Checks  should  be  made  payable  and  correspondence  sent  to 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  302  arch  street.  Philadelphia,  pa. 
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H  F.  Bruner 


S.  Do  Hall 


HL  F.  Bruner  &  Co0 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16  No  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES : 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  foi 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  a« 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  Do  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET        (Second  Floor) 

The  Trade  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
PHONE,  WALNUT  461S 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Sproca  17-81    •    •    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  offer — 

GENERAL  ASPHALT  COMPANY  6%  DEBENTURES 

Due  1925  at  99  Y2  and  Interest  to  yield  6.10% 
Company  covenants  to  maintain  Sinking  Fund  of 
10%  of  net  earnings  annually  to  retire  these  bonds; 
$450,000  of  the  original  issue  of  $2,000,000  have 
been  cancelled  by  operation  of  this  fund. 
INTEREST  EARNED  TWELVE  TIMES  OVER 
Inquiries  Solicited 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

n         --  ,.  

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


WESTTOWN  $250,000  FUND 

As  of  Eleventh  Month  25th,  the  total  subscriptions  amount  to  approximately 
$185,000.  This  leaves  a  large  additional  sum  to  be  secured  if  Westtown 
School  is  to  receive  the  financial  assistance  that  the  Committee  believes  to 
be  necessary. 

The  generosity  of  those  who  have  subscribed  already  is  much  appreciated, 
and  we  ask  all  others  who  have  reason  to  be  interested  in  the  subject  to 
follow  their  example — for  otherwise  the  desired  results  will  not  be  obtained. 

MANAGING  COMMITTEE: 


*}.  HENRY  BARTLETT 

*  HENRY  W.  LEEDS 

*  WALTER  T.  MOORE 
♦WILLIAM  E.  RHOADS 

*  ALFRED  G.  SCATTERGOOD 
♦WALTER  SMEDLEY 

*D.  ROBERT  YARNALL 


0  JAMES  G.  BIDDLE 
0  THOMAS  K.  BROWN 
°  WALTER  |.  BUZBY 
0  CHARLES  EVANS 
°J.  EDWARD  MOON 
0  SAMUEL  L.  SMEDLEY.  Jr. 
0  JAMES  G.  VAIL 


♦Appointed  by  Westtown  Committee. 
0  Appointed  by  Westtown  Alumni  Association. 

JAMES  G.  BIDDLE.  Chairman.  1211  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

J.  SNOWDON  RHOADS,  Treasurer.  Commercial  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt     A  heaith  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.                      BARTON  &  BARTH. 

QAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA — A  Meeting  for  Worship  ia 
"    held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.    Visitor*  remem- 
ber the  address. 

Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL/S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TpOR     RENT  —  LANSDOWNE—  New  housekeeping 
apartment,  3  rooms  and  bath,  gas  range,  hot  and  cold 
water  heat,  electricity;  convenient  to  train  and  trolley. 
$45.    Address  K— The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place. 

T  ANSDOWNE,  Pa. — Couple  large  unfurnished  rooms, 
-LJ  2nd  floor,  modern  improvements,  convenient  to  table 
board,  trolley  and  train.    Address  A,  care  of  The  Friend, 
207  Walnut  Place. 

T  ANSDOWNE,  Pa. — Room  for  business  woman.  Choice 
"  location,  board,  train  and  trolley  convenient. 

Address  M,  The  Friend",  207  Walnut  Place. 

GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall. 

Sixty-six  poems,  in  four  groups:  Near  to  Nat- 
ure's Heart,  Where  Flowers  Bloom  and  Birds 
Sing,  Loving  Thought  and  EaJnest  Feeling, 
When  Life  Is  Young. 

120  pages,  5  in.  by  iy%  in.;  cloth,  $1.50;  leather; 
82.50,  postpaid. 

INNES&SONS,  129  N.  12th  Sts.,  Phi  la. 

TT7ANTED — Mother's  helper  in  Friend's  family.  Two 
»  •    children.   For  particulars  address, 

1872  Rudwick  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

AN  unusual  opportunity  for  a  young  woman  who  loves 
"  children,  to  live  with  a  family  in  Westerly,  R.  [.,  and 
and  help  take  care  of  four — the  oldest  only  four  years  old. 

Address  X,  care  of  The  Friend. 
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A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 
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J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Davis  H.  Forstthe, 
Mart  Ward, 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


Organisation  can  do  Utile.  The  Pentecostal  fire  that  will  make 
men's  hearts  aflame  with  new  enthusiasm  cannot  be  kindled  by 
machinery.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  come  by  merely  passive 
waiting.  There  is  a  waiting  that  is  alive  and  expectant,  or  again 
it  may  be,  that  as  we  begin  to  act  with  confidence  as  though  we 
had  the  power,  insensibly  but  surely  the  rushing  wind  of  the 
Divine  energy  sweeps  into  our  lives  and  fills  them  with  mightier 
powers  for  further  effort.  Let  tis  therefore  call  men  to  an  act  of 
expectant,  faith,  to  set  themselves  to  the  stupendous  tasks  of  the 
time  in  the  certainty  that  the  Divine  resources  will  outrun  our 
demands. — From  the  Statement  issued  preparatory  to  the  holding 
of  the  Oxford  Conference. 

LEADERSHIP. 

A  paper  recently  issued  by  "concerned  Friends"  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  closes  with  these  words:  "To  these 
("referring  to  young  men  who  had  stood  the  test  of  trial)  our 
Society  should  look  for  leadership  in  the  quest  for  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life." 

Naturally  enough  this  statement  has  been  challenged  more 
than  once.  For  say  those  who  think  they  find  in  it  a  veritable 
departure  from  Quaker  interpretation  of  truth,  only  one  is 
our  Master  and  Leader,  and  all  we  are  as  brethren,  gladly 
willing,  if  we  really  are  His  obedient  children,  to  do  His  Will 
and  to  follow  His  Leadership. 

It  should  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  reconcile  these  two  at- 
titudes of  mind,  if  each  could  gain  the  view  point  of  the  other 
and  each  concede  that  there  was  more  than  a  grain  of  truth 
in  the  simple  statement  of  the  other. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  leaders  were  not  needed. 
The  greater  the  stress  of  the  times,  the  more  persistent  has 
been  the  call,  and  the  loftier  the  ideals  that  are  to  offset  the 
prevailing  corruption,  the  more  heroic  and  truly  consecrated 
to  the  cause  must  the  leaders  be.  The  brightest  periods  in 
the  brief  history  of  our  own  people  have  been  made  so  largely 
through  the  self-devotion  of  the  few;  while  in  those  other 
periods,  when  the  struggle  has  been  more  to  maintain  the 
organic  life  of  the  Society  than  to  blaze  the  way  to  fresh  achieve- 
ment, there  has  been  such  a  levelling  up  and  levelling  down, 
that  almost  none  have  stood  above  the  common  platform 
of  mediocrity. 


There  is  nothing  new  in  the  doctrine  that  is  implied  in  the 
expression  at  the  opening  of  this  paper.  The  way  to  leader- 
ship has  always  been  through  sacrifice  and  suffering.  Leader- 
ship gained  in  any  other  way  proves  ultimately  and  in  every 
case  to  be  spurious  and  lacking  in  the  very  essentials.  Such  a 
statement  claims  much  for  itself;  but  it  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  output  is  the  measure 
of  what  has  gone  into  its  production. 

We  hear  all  about  us  in  our  little  world  the  thought  expressed 
that  a  great  opportunity  lies  at  our  very  door.  An  oppor- 
tunity to  exalt  an  ideal  that  the  world  longs  to  realize,  but  in 
which  as  yet  it  has  little  faith. 

Is  it  not  natural  to  expect  leadership,  indeed  has  not  leader- 
ship already  appeared,  among  those  very  men,  who  through 
the  long  four  years  of  strife  have,  more  than  others,  main- 
tained this  exalted  standard?  The  record  of  some  English 
jails  are  unfolding  an  answer  to  this. 

But  we  have  much  to  learn  and  a  life  time  is  all  too  short 
to  learn  more  than  a  very  little.  We  know  that  it  is  not  the 
mighty  who  are  selected,  the  so-called  great  are  often  passed 
by,  the  would-be  one  is  not  chosen,  while  the  willing  and  humble 
one  is  taken  in  his  place.  The  selection  is  not  according 
to  our  planning  and  is  often  not  in  line  with  our  judgment, 
and  will  not  be  until  our  vision  is  extended  and  we  com- 
prehend that  which  follows  after  as  well  as  that  which  has 
gone  before. 

Of  this,  however,  we  may  be  very  sure,  that  opportunity 
and  accountability  spell  the  same  in  the  language  of  service, 
and  if  there  has  come  the  one,  the  other  will  not  lag  behind. 
If  to  some  there  have  come  visions  that  the  rest  of  us  have  not 
had,  it  behooves  us  to  be  patient  with  their  revelations.  God 
has  vouchsafed  some  profound  truths  to  men  in  desert  places 
and  to  men  behind  prison  bars,  such  truths  it  would  seem 
that  could  be  better  nourished  at  the  beginning  in  solitude 
and  away  from  the  open  sunshine.  Just  one  hundred  years 
ago  there  was  leveled  to  the  ground  in  a  North  England  city 
a  tower  of  which  one  who  had  been  held  there  a  prisoner  for 
twenty  weeks  a  century  and  a  half  earlier  wrote  these  words: 
"  I  was  put  into  a  tower  where  the  smoke  of  the  other  prisoners 
came  up  so  thick  that  it  stood  as  dew  upon  the  walls,  and 
sometimes  it  was  so  thick  that  I  could  hardly  see  the  candle 
when  it  burned;  besides  it  rained  in  upon  my  bed,  and  many 
times,  when  I  went  out  to  stop  the  rain  in  the  Winter  season, 
my  shirt  was  wet  through  with  the  rain  that  came  in  upon  me; 
in  this  manner  did  I  lie  all  that  long  cold  Winter." 

Eight  or  nine  English  gaols  in  succession,  through  long 
weary  years,  held  in  confinement  the  man  who  chronicled  the 
above  experience,  and  yet  no  less  an  authority  than  Carlyle 
characterizes  the  advent  of  this  man  into  English  history  as 
of  more  profound  significance  to  the  present  well-being  and 
happiness  of  you  and  of  me  than  any  of  the  other  so-called 
contemporary  events  of  history. 

Long  after  the  occurrence  just  referred  to,  but  having  it  in 
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mind  one  has  written:  "  If  such  an  one  lay  here  in  the  dark 
gaol  it  was  not  dark  for  him.  Jesus  had  been  here.  These 
windowless  walls  had  shone  once  as  the  sun  shines  not  on  the 
sunniest  hills.  To  him  there  had  been  a  light  in  that  cell  such 
as  never  was  upon  sea  or  land.  We  are  freer  to-day  because 
of  his  prisons;  and  his  prisons  were  more  bright  and  open  to 
him  than  most  men's  liberty,  because  of  the  visitation  of 
Jesus  to  his  soul." 

The  great  truth  that  this  reveals  to  us  is  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  suffering  and  sacrifice  that  leadership  entails,  there 
goes  with  it  a  reward  that  passes  all  language  to  describe.  The 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Master's  will  and  close  companion- 
ship with  Him  in  spirit,  which  can  come  only  to  those  who 
measure  up  to  the  standard  He  has  set,  will  offset  all  the  trials 
that  may  be  in  the  way.  It  is  such  leadership  as  this  that  He 
calls  for  and  expects;  all  else  is  counterfeit.  If  it  yields  the 
joy  that  belongs  to  it,  that  very  joy  which  radiates  from  it 
will  be  the  proof  that  it  is  genuine.  But  without  this  "the 
most  adequate  leadership  can  only  multiply  wheels  within 
wheels — wheels  that  go,  but  nowhere  save  to  the  scrap-heap 
of  Christless  inefficiency."  D.  H.  F. 


A  YEARLY  MEETING  INTEREST. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  maintained  a  mission 
station  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  at  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  western  New  York.  The  work  is  quite  apart  from 
the  general  observation  of  Friends.  Our  ideas  of  the  effort 
and  of  its  accomplishment  have  been  largely  formed  from 
the  annual  reports.  These  naturally  are  optimistic.  No  one 
need  question  that  in  the  aggregate  much  good  has  been  done. 
The  present,  however,  is  a  time  of  surveys,  of  challenge  of 
tradition  in  institutional  life,  and  of  sincere  determination  to 
concentrate  upon  efforts  that  are  really  worth  while. 

The  logic  of  these  facts  is  the  determination  which  has 
been  spreading  amongst  Friends  of  late  years  to  know  the 
real  situation  at  Tunesassa.  Perhaps  no  one  in  the  whole 
United  States  is  better  qualified  to  give  an  expert  judgment 
in  this  field  than  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  of  Cambridge.  The  son 
of  the  president-emeritus  of  Harvard,  he  is  regarded  as  an 
educationist  of  the  first  order.  He  is  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and  he  has  used  the  oppor- 
tunities of  this  responsible  post  to  make  himself  an  authority 
on  Indian  affairs.  He  knows  the  Indian  character,  their 
needs  and  the  right  means  of  supplying  these  needs.  He  has 
reinforced  his  knowledge  of  our  School  by  a  personal  visit. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  at  large  can  not  be  too  grateful  for  this 
personal  interest  and  for  the  article  from  his  pen  in  this  issue. 
It  should  be  accepted  at  once  as  a  program  for  the  immediate 
future.  All  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  should  lend  them- 
selves liberally  to  its  claims — its  claims  for  financial  support 
— its  claims  for  personal  service.  [Eds.] 


TUNESASSA  INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

No  one  can  visit  the  Friends'  School  for  Indians  at  Tunesas- 
sa, N.  Y.,  without  bearing  away  two  vivid  impressions:  first, 
an  ardent  admiration  for  the  pioneer  pluck  that  founded  the 
School  and  for  the  fidelity,  patience  and  generosity  that  have 
maintained  it;  and,  second,  an  earnest  hope  that  Friends  will 
continue  to  sustain  it,  expand  its  facilities  and  give  comfort 
and  cheer  to  the  devoted  teachers  and  administrators  of  this 
trust. 


How  rare  and  precious  were  the  courage  and  foresight  that 
founded  this  School!  How  utterly  unselfish  the  purpose  and 
how  chivalric  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers  who  came  ahead  of 
the  settlements  into  what  was  then  the  wilderness  of  western 
New  York  to  bring  the  light  of  knowledge  and  truth  to  the 
Senecas  and  Cayugas.  Here  in  the  valley  of  the  Allegheny 
they  kindled  a  light  which  succeeding  generations  have 
cherished.  No  sectarian  zeal  animated  them.  They  had 
nothing  of  the  bigotry  that  was  so  often  the  impelling  force 
behind  Jesuit  or  Covenanter.  They  had  not  (and  their  suc- 
cessors have  never  had)  any  proselyting  purpose.  Seneca 
Indians  do  not  become  Quakers.  But  the  School  has  been  a 
power  house  of  Christian  teaching  and  its  light  has  helped 
many  a  puzzled  mind  and  guided  many  a  life  thrown  all  un- 
prepared into  strange  environments  and  new  conditions. 

The  same  quiet  pluck  and  persistence  characterizes  the  work 
that  is  now  going  on  at  Tunesassa.  In  the  school-room  and 
on  the  farm,  in  sewing-room  and  laundry,  among  the  stock 
and  the  poultry,  some  fifty  Indian  children  are  being  trained 
for  more  abundant  life.  They  are  not  the  easiest  children 
to  teach.  Indians  are  proverbially  unresponsive.  These 
children  come  from  homes  where,  as  a  rule,  there  are  very 
few  advantages  and  where  life  is  pretty  sordid  and  too  often 
even  lawless.  The  children  are  inclined  to  be  suspicious, 
reticent,  stubborn.  How  much  the  more  one  admires  the 
sympathy  and  patience  with  which  the  teachers  do  their  work. 
They  deserve  and  should  receive  the  steadfast  and  increasing 
support  of  those  who  have  commissioned  them  to  undertake 
these  arduous  tasks. 

The  primary  need  of  the  School  is  evidently  that  of  an 
ampler  and  more  reliable  income  for  the  regular  running  ex- 
penses— salaries,  food,  service,  heat  and  light,  and  the  upkeep 
of  the  plant.  The  farm  and  the  dairy  provide  much  of  the 
needed  provender,  but  in  these  days  all  boarding  schools  have 
to  figure  very  closely  and  the  high  cost  of  food  and  coal  puts 
new  strain  upon  budgets  already  over-burdened.  One  can- 
not help  wishing  that  the  liberality  of  Friends  might  also 
provide  for  needed  improvements  in  the  plant.  The  facilities 
of  the  single  building  are  inadequate  for  the  work  of  a  modern 
school.  One  shudders  to  think  of  what  might  happen  if  a 
fire  were  to  get  started  at  night.  The  girls'  dormitory  is  on 
the  second  floor  and  could  be  readily  emptied,  but  the  boys 
are  all  upon  the  third  floor,  under  the  roof.  It  would  be  a 
good  investment  for  safety  and  for  progress  and  efficiency  if 
some  generous  Friend  would  build  on  either  side  of  the  main 
building  simple  houses  to  be  used,  one  for  a  girls'  dormitory, 
with  a  bed-room  and  parlor  for  a  teacher  or  matron,  and  a 
little  kitchen  for  practice  in  Domestic  Science;  and  the  other 
for  a  boys'  dormitory,  with  perhaps  a  carpenter  shop  or  some 
modest  equipment  for  manual  training.  Then  it  would  help 
if  the  kitchen,  dining-room  and  laundry  were  taken  out  of 
the  main  building  and  housed  separately.  That  would  free 
the  rooms  of  the  old  building  for  educational,  recreational, 
social  and  administrative  work  and  life.  One  wishes  also 
that  the  dairy  barn  could  be  rebuilt  and  modernized.  It  is 
not  up  to  present  standards  of  sanitation.  I  am  not  urging 
anything  costly  or  luxurious.  All  the  equipment  of  an  Indian 
school  ought  to  be  very  simple,  just  good  enough  to  make  the 
children  want  something  better  than  they  have  at  their 
homes,  but  not  so  good  as  to  make  them  too  discontented 
with  their  home  conditions. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  any  superfluous  suggestions  about  a 
School  so  admirably  conducted  and  so  devotedly  served,  but 
I  wonder  if  the  time  has  not  come  to  make  a  change  in  the 
method  of  admitting  pupils.  In  accordance  with  the  original 
agreement  made  with  the  Seneca  nation  there  is  no  charge  for 
tuition,  board  or  lodging.  This  ought  not  to  be  altered,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  shiftless  and  irresponsible  Indian  parents 
can  and  do  take  advantage  of  this  liberality  and  send  to  the 
School  children  who  might  just  as  well  be  cared  for  in  the 
Public  Schools  or  children  who  for  some  reason  or  other  are 
not  wanted  at  home.  Has  not  the  time  come  to  make  admis- 
sion to  the  advantages  of  the  Friends'  School  a  real  reward 
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of  merit  so  that  the  best  prepared  children  in  the  day  schools 
supported  by  the  State  will  be  drawn  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion at  Tunesassa  and  there  be  trained  to  be  leaders  of  their 
own  people?  1  should  like  to  see  Tunesassa  a  school  which 
does  not  repeat  or  duplicate  teaching  which  can  be  done  just 
as  well  in  the  day  schools  on  the  Reservation  or  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  neighboring  white  communities,  but  a  school 
doing  something  distinctive,  taking  the  most  promising  of  the 
Indian  boys  and  girls  and  giving  them  the  training,  mental, 
moral  and  spiritual,  which  they  are  not  likely  to  get  except 
in  a  boarding  school  under  the  right  conditions  and  in  an 
atmosphere  such  as  the  Friends  know  how  to  provide.  The 
fact  that  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  has  been  abandoned  and 
that  Indian  youths  from  the  New  York  Reservations  are  not 
admitted  to  the  Government  boarding  schools  in  the  West 
make  the  need  of  a  first-class  boarding  school  adjacent  to  the 
New  York  Reservations  all  the  more  urgent. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot. 


A  DAY  AT  PANGO  PANGO. 


WM.  C.  ALLEN. 


We  were  almost  two  weeks  out  from  San  Francisco  and  all 
hands  eagerly  looked  forward  to  stopping  at  Samoa.  We  had 
sailed  over  an  ocean  of  every  tint  of  blue  in  the  day  time,  in 
the  mornings  it  had  been  bathed  in  opalized  splendor,  in  the 
evenings  it  had  been  shimmering  under  the  silvery  moonlight. 
Sometimes  I  had  wandered  out  to  the  bow  of  our  ship  and 
leaning  over  the  rail  had  watched  it  cleave  its  way  through 
the  heaving  waters.  How  glorious  was  it  to  watch  the  sea 
of  indigo  spattered  with  glistening  spray  in  the  brilliant  tropical 
sunlight. 

When  the  engines  of  the  Sonoma  suddenly  became  silent 
the  following  morning  we  knew  that  land  was  near.  I  was 
soon  on  deck  where  some  of  the  young  men  who  did  not  object 
to  dampness  were  still  asleep.  The  verdant  mountains, 
crowned  with  heavy  clouds,  and  fringed  at  the  base  with  the 
white  rim  of  the  thundering  surf,  rose  triumphantly  out  of  the 
sea.  The  passengers  gradually  crawled  out  onto  the  slippery 
deck.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  recited  to  an  interested 
group  the  tale  of  the  great  hurricane  that  swept  the  islands 
in  1889,  when  Apia  was  almost  destroyed  and  when  only  one 
ship  in  the  harbor,  which  happened  to  have  its  steam  up, 
escaped  with  its  life.  The  U.  S.  Naval  Officer  clad  in  spotless 
white  who  had  been  sent  to  Pango  Pango  on  duty  paced  the 
deck  as  he  curiously  eyed  his  new  home.  The  Australians 
regretfully  commented  on  the  fact  that  the  United  States, 
while  it  had  secured  only  the  smallest  island  of  the  group, 
had  the  finest  port  of  all.  My  Chinese  friend  for  once  forgot 
his  carefully  worded  English,  and  in  the  emotions  of  the 
moment  succinctly  exclaimed,  "Small  island,  not  much  big!" 

Then  our  vessel,  which  had  seemed  so  small  on  the  ocean, 
now  so  steady  in  the  shelter  of  the  mountains,  slowly  felt  her 
way  between  them  up  to  the  dock.  As  she  did  so  we  noticed 
the  people  hurrying  under  the  cocoanut  palms  toward  the 
landing.  Some  were  white  and  dressed  in  white — others  were 
natives  clad  in  gay  colors.  The  dock  had  a  most  unusual 
setting.  Sheds  were  just  behind  where  our  big  vessel  rested. 
As  we  leaned  over  the  rail  of  the  upper  deck  a  tennis  court 
was  but  one  hundred  feet  away,  whilst  within  fifty  feet  of  us 
palms  swung  their  graceful  fronds  in  the  gentle  breeze.  Less 
than  the  distance  of  a  city  block,  behind  the  pier  rose  a  steep 
mountain  side,  its  dark  rocks  almost  hidden  behind  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  greenery  that  clothed  it.  To  the  left 
close  by  the  shore,  were  the  government  bungalows,  while 
beyond  on  a  hill  overlooking  sea  and  village  was  the  Governor's 
residence.  To  the  right  we  beheld  the  little  town,  its  low- 
roofed  houses  straggling  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  under 
the  rich  tropical  foliage.  On  the  wharf  below  us,  before  we 
were  permitted  to  land,  were  waiting  groups  of  people  who 
were  typical  of  the  tropics  wherever  the  white  man  goes.  A 
few  naval  officers  appeared.   With  them  were  four  white 


women  with  the  pale  faces  so  often  seen  in  members  of  our 
race  who  reside  in  hot  climates  and  these,  umbrellas  in  hand, 
scanned  the  passengers  on  the  ship  above  them,  whilst  prob- 
ably thinking  of  letters  from  "home"  in  the  mail  bags  that 
were  quickly  tossed  ashore.  Natives,  naked  above  the  waist, 
and  wearing  short  skirts,  prepared  to  handle  the  part  of  the 
cargo  to  be  disembarked.  The  native  policemen  stalked  about 
in  bare  feet  and  legs,  clad  in  white  shirts  and  black  skirts  with 
big  scarlet  sashes  and  scarlet  turbans  surmounting  their  black 
hair.  The  one  thing  that  looked  just  like  home  was  a  big 
green  U.  S.  letter  box.  Amid  cries  and  laughter  the  stalwart 
stevedores  commenced  to  unload — honey,  salmon,  pork  and 
beans,  Royal  baking  powder,  and  what  not,  were  in  heaps 
carried  ashore. 

Then  the  station  and  ship  doctors  lined  us  all  up  on  deck 
and  with  their  deft  assistants  took  our  temperature.  Scores 
of  fever  thermometers  went  into  all  sorts  of  mouths  and  after 
they  had  been  duly  "smoked"  for  the  regulation  two  minutes 
the  normal  folk  were  permitted  to  land.  The  United  States 
Government  has  through  the  exercise  of  great  care  kept  the 
influenza  out  of  Pango  Pango.  It  has  been  stated  that  not 
far  away,  in  the  British  Colony  of  Apia,  that  terrible  scourge 
had  this  year  destroyed  some  10,000  natives  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  40,000. 

The  few  hours  passed  ashore  were  full  of  interest.  Lovely 
vistas  of  beach,  mountain  and  bay  opened  to  us.  My  faithful 
kodak  found  subjects  at  every  turn,  and  I  inveigled  some  nat- 
tives  into  posing  for  me,  by  boat  or  canoe,  with  charming 
highland  and  water  setting.  Upon  returning  to  the  wharf  we 
found  a  great  many  Samoans  offering  for  sale  innumerable 
articles  of  local  manufacture — beautiful  baskets,  canoes,  trays, 
figured  cloth  made  from  native  woods,  necklaces  of  brilliantly 
colored  seeds.  These  humble  merchants  were  fair  in  their 
dealings,  adhered  to  one  price  and  good-humoredly  accepted 
declinations  to  purchase  their  pretty  mementos  of  our  visit. 

The  canoes  of  these  South  Sea  Islanders  are  wonderful. 
They  are  deep,  long  and  so  narrow  that  when  a  man  sits  in 
them  his  hips  extend  over  the  sides.  The  outriggers — the 
logs  of  wood  that  are  fastened  to  the  canoes  parallel  to  and 
a  few  feet  away  from  them — keep  these  fragile  craft  from  up- 
setting. 

Four  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  belong  to  America. 
Pango  Pango  is  in  the  island  of  Tutuila,  which  is  about  eight 
by  twenty  miles  in  extent.  There  are  8000  natives  on  the 
American  islands  besides  the  U.  S.  naval  and  military  forces. 
The  mail  from  "The  States"  comes  in  every  four  weeks  so 
that  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  is  a  great  event. 

Many  of  the  natives  are  splendid  specimens  of  humanity — 
the  men  big-limbed  and  strong  looking,  the  women  deep- 
chested  and  graceful.  They  have  beautiful  brown  skins  and 
almost  straight  black  hair.  Many  of  these  people  tattoo 
liberally  and  mostly  wear  short  .bright-colored  skirts  over  the 
lower  limbs.  A  man  in  the  customs  told  me  they  require 
very  little — all  they  really  want  is  calico,  kerosene  and  tobacco, 
and  these  they  could  do  without,  for  nature  has  given  them 
practically  every  necessity  for  a  warm  climate. 

An  American,  long  resident  in  the  islands,  informed  me  that 
they  are  as  moral  as  most  races  and  are  true  to  their  domestic 
obligations.  Their  diseases  are  those  that  white  men  have 
introduced.  In  conversation  with  a  good-looking  young 
native  I  remarked  that  they  all  looked  happy.  He  smilingly 
responded,  "Always  happy."  Uncle  Sam  seems  to  take  good 
care  of  them.  The  profits  of  the  drug  store  of  the  village  go 
to  the  island  hospital.  There  is  free  compulsory  education. 
One  of  the  last  sights  we  saw  before  leaving  was  a  beautiful 
school  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  I  was  told  that 
there  are  five  churches  representing  as  many  sects  in  the 
American  islands;  but  this  seemed  a  good  deal  to  accept.  1 
did  not  find  any  missionaries  the  short  time  we  were  on  land. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  all  gathered  aboard  our  ship. 
Some  young  native  girls,  bedecked  with  flowers,  came  out 
onto  the  wharf  and  danced  while  the  native  men  sat  on  the 
ground  and  kept  time  with  clapping  hands.    It  was  very 
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innocent  when  compared  with  the  dancing  now  so  much  in 
vogue.  The  girls  stood  some  six  feet  apart  and  mostly  in- 
dulged in  chest  and  arm  movements  with  graceful  motions 
to  their  very  finger  tips.  Farewells  were  said,  our  ship  moved 
off  and  soon  the  lovely  scenes  of  Pango  Pango  sank  beneath 
the  horizon  as  we  continued  our  voyage  across  the  marvellous 
Pacific. 
Sydney,  Australia,  1919. 


NO  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

"  Let  us  make  up  our  minds  that  we  are  not  going  to  have 
war  with  Mexico,  and  we  will  never  have  it,"  declared  Dr.  S. 
Edward  Young  of  the  Bedford  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn. 
"  Inflammatory  talk  is  infinitely  wicked.  Everybody,  Mexico 
included,  knows  we  could  crush  her,  and  for  that  very  reason 
we  can  afford  to  be  the  more  patient.  We  have  war  enough. 
Poor  Mexico,  unlike  Germany  in  19 14  and  191 7,  is  all  split 
up  into  factions,  has  no  responsible  head,  seeks  no  world 
dominion,  attacks  us  neither  on  the  ocean  nor  any  other  in- 
ternational thoroughfare  and  threatens  nobody's  liberty  but 
her  own.  What  Mexico  needs  is  more  Americans  going  down 
there  with  the  Gospel  and  clean,  upright  lives  to  help  Mexico, 
rather  than  those. who  go — not  all  are  of  that  class — to  exploit 
Mexico.  It  is  a  standing  indictment  of  our  country  that  our 
neighborhood  to  Mexico  has  not  converted  her  from  her  ig- 
norance and  barbarism.  The  crux  of  the  situation  is  the 
issue  between  dollars  and  souls.  If  dollars  are  most  worth 
while,  of  course  we  should  go  on  and  get  her  oil  lands  and 
treasures  as  did  Cortez;  but,  if  souls  are  the  chief  consideration, 
we  should  set  about  educating  and  evangelizing  her.  Mean- 
while we  all  can  help  a  lot  to  keep  the  peace  by  being  guarded 
in  speech  and  act  until  the  present  crisis  be  passed." — From 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  Twelfth  Month  1st. 


FATHER,  FORGIVE  THEM. 

The  noblest  word  that  has  come  from  Omaha  since  the 
humiliating  outbreak  of  lawlessness  and  the  murder  of  a  colored 
prisoner  there,  is  from  John  A.  Williams,  colored  rector  of 
St.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church,  and  State  President  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
who  has  issued  this  appeal  to  the  colored  race: — 

"Omaha's  warm  heart  is  torn  and  bleeding  to-day  because 
of  the  temporary  dethronement  of  law  and  order.  Her 
splendid  citizenry  of  all  classes  is  humiliated  and  humbled  to 
the  dust.  Her  sorrow  that  the  rule  of  the  jungle  and  not  the 
rule  of  law  should  prevail  for  even  a  short  time  is  deep  and 
sincere.  And  the  shame  that  Omaha  feels,  I  take  it,  is  what 
every  community  feels  when  passion  dethrones  reason. 

"At  heart  every  normal  American  believes  in  justice  and 
right.  Despite  that  at  times  prejudice  and  passion  overcome 
or  obscure  his  better  nature.  Believe  this.  Remember  too 
that  America,  beloved  America,  is  our  country,  by  virtue  of 
our  birth  and  by  the  contribution  of  our  labor  to  her  upbuild- 
ing and  the  outpouring  of  our  blood  for  the  preservation  of 
those  principles  for  which  she  stands  loyally  and  will  ultimately 
attain. 

It  is  therefore  our  part  to  help  her  work  out  her  problems. 
Now,  in  this  crucial  hour,  it  is  our  duty  in  common  with  others 
to  manifest  courage,  patience,  self-restraint,  soberness  of 
thought,  temperateness  in  speech,  and  considerateness  for  the 
rights  of  all,  despite  temptation  to  do  otherwise. 

"  In  matters  of  reprisal  we  must  always  be  found  upon  the 
side  of  law  and  order.  1 1  ere  will  be  found  not  only  our 
strength  and  safety,  but  eventually  our  fully  appreciated 
contribution  to  the  greatness  and  stability  of  the  republic." — 
Copied  for  The  Friend  by  Anna  T.  Griffith,  from  The  Christian 
(Boston). 


"  I  found  no  narrowness  respecting  sects  and  opinions,  but 
believed  that  sincere  upright-hearted  people  in  every  society, 
who  truly  love  God,  were  accepted  of  Him,"— John  Woolman, 


LIGHT  IN  AFRICA. 

Those  of  us  who  met  for  worship  in  the  Grove  at  Pocono 
Lake  last  Summer  will  remember  the  commanding  figure  of 
Karl  Kumm,  who  came  from  his  home  three  miles  away. 
He  admires  Friends  for  their  manner  of  worship  and  for  their 
Peace  principles  and  tells  how  he  crossed  Africa  without  blood- 
shed. For  he  is  an  enthusiast  concerning  the  Soudan  and  he 
has  there  a  "  United  Mission,"  with  workers  and  means  coming 
in  from  various  denominations  in  several  civilized  countries. 
His  endeavor  is  to  undo  the  work  of  Moslem  teachers  and  to 
present  Christian  truth  to  the  natives.  A  Home  for  Freed 
Slaves  at  Wukari  gives  a  telling  report  called  "The  Light 
Bearer." 

Karl  Kumm  is  practical,  and  when  young  men  catch  his 
spirit  of  illuminating  the  Dark  Continent,  he  encourages  them, 
but  also  presents  the  hardships  before  them.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Geographic  Society  of  London,  is  a  British 
citizen  of  Hanoverian  extraction,  and  married  Lucy  Guiness, 
whose  sister  Geraldine  is  the  wife  of  Howard  Taylor,  of  China 
Inland  Mission.    Thus  these  eminent  men  are  brothers-in-law. 

Not  only  is  Karl  Kumm  delightful  in  conversation,  but  his 
books  are  most  readable,  as  he  has  crossed  Africa  frequently 
and  studied  its  peoples.  Six  distinct  types  he  finds,  giants, 
pygmies,  tribes  who  were  lifted  by  Livingstone  and  other 
missionaries.   Here  is  a  list  of  his  publications,  Macmillan  Co. : 

"From  Hausaland  to  Egypt,"  "The  Lands  of  Ethiopia," 
"Tribes  of  the  Nile  Valley,"  "The  National  Economy  of 
Nubia,"  and  "The  Soudan."  Especially  do  we  recommend 
"African  Missionary  Heroes  and  Heroines,"  giving  in  clear- 
cut  outline,  the  lives  of  six  devoted  men  and  women,  some 
ancient,  some  modern,  "People  of  Vision"  he  calls  them. 

H.  P.  Morris. 


NEWS  FROM  INDIA. 

The  following  letter  from  Hugh  Maclean,  who  with  William 
Pitt  went  out  a  few  months  ago  to  India,  reads  like  an  ex- 
tract from  the  journal  of  one  of  the  early  Friends,  and 
shows  that  our  Quaker  message  finds  a  response  among  seek- 
ers in  the  East  as  well  as  the  West: 

"Ways  have  opened  up  for  us  into  large  agricultural  centres, 
where  we  have  remained  about  three  weeks  in  each  place 
looking  round  farms  and  in  the  evenings  arranging  for  meet- 
ings for  worship.  At  Saharupur,  United  Provinces,  we  met 
with  Indians  in  the  morning,  and  Europeans,  Americans,  and 
Anglo-Indians  in  the  evening.  We  had  some  opposition  at 
first  in  this  place,  because  we  were  Quakers  and  did  not  in- 
sist upon  water  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  as  they  called 
it.  We  were  much  helped  in  explaining  our  position  on  these 
matters,  and  there  was  a  great  convincement  in  the  meeting. 
The  Indians  came  over  all  at  once,  while  some  of  the  Euro- 
peans were  doubtful.  Through  the  shadows  which  they  clung 
to,  we  pointed  them  to  the  Substance,  and  were  enabled  to 
reach  the  witness  of  God  in  each  of  their  hearts.  One  clergy- 
man could  not  believe  that  God  could  be  in  anyone  who  did 
not  carry  out  His  commands  re  the  ordinances.  We  told  him 
that  having  received  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there 
was  no  need  of  a  further  water  baptism  which  was  only  a 
type  of  the  baptism  into  the  Spirit.  We  told  him  also  that  we 
did  eat  the  Lord's  flesh  and  drink  His  blood,  and  were  thus 
made  partakers  of  His  Divine  nature  through  His  indwelling 
Spirit,  and  once  anyone  had  come  to  know  a  supping  with 
the  Lord  in  His  heart,  he  could  not  again  return  to  material 
elements  which  only  were  types  of  an  inward  experience  which 
all  might  know  as  they  followed  the  Light  of  God  within 
their  hearts.  The  clergyman  then  argued  that  the  Lord  had 
set  aside  bread  and  wine  as  a  special  means  in  and  through 
which  He  came  to  those  who  partook.  We  told  him  that  all 
who  had  come  to  know  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  their  hearts 
would  come  to  know  His  Presence  sanctifying  every  meal 
and  not  confined  only  to  what  he  called  the  Lord's  supper. 
God  is  a  Spirit  and  they  who  worship  Him  must  worship  Him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  To  remain  in  the  shadows  is  to  sit 
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down  short  of  the  substance  they  point  to  and  so  come  short 
of  that  union  with  God  which  the  Spirit  alone  can  accomplish. 
Then  he  accused  us  of  taking  people  away  from  the  Sacra- 
ments, but  we  reminded  him  that  in  his  own  Meeting  we 
advised  the  people  to  remain  in  these  outward  ordinances  as 
long  as  they  felt  blest  through  them.  Shortly  after  this 
a  message  came  from  a  member  of  the  congregation  who  was 
very  sick  with  lung  trouble.  Several  went  to  see  her,  the  cler- 
gyman anointing  the  woman  with  oil  and  praying  over  her. 
Nothing  happened.  So  they  returned  and  asked  if  we  would 
go  and  see  the  woman.  It  was  the  following  morning  before 
we  had  liberty  to  go,  and  a  large  number  were  present  at  the 
bed-side.  The  clergyman  handed  me  a  bottle  of  oil  to  anoint 
the  sick  one  with,  but  1  told  him  that  I  didn't  want  it.  While 
we  waited  it  was  shown  me  that  there  were  some  wicked  peo- 
ple in  the  room,  and  when  I  told  them  so  three  people  ran 
out.  I  was  then  clear  to  go  and  take  the  woman  by  the  hand 
rebuke  the  sickness,  and  immediately  the  woman  arose  and 
glorified  God.  The  evening  meetings  after  this  were  filled 
and  many  came  to  see  their  need  of  Christ  and  were  con- 
vinced as  we  waited  upon  God.  Several  asked  if  we  had 
the  gift  of  healing,  which  we  do  not  possess,  but  we  told  them 
that  we  had  come  to  know  the  Lord  in  our  hearts  and  were 
learning  day  by  day  the  joy  of  believing  in  His  inward  appear- 
ing and  following  Him.  There  were  others  in  the  meeting  also 
healed,  and  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  over  all.  Friends 
wept  when  the  time  came  for  us  to  leave  Saharupur.  Indians 
and  Europeans  alike  had  provided  us  with  food  and  shelter 
and  there  are  others  whom  we  have  met  scattered  in  country 
districts  who,  having  come  into  a  new  experience  themselves 
are  taking  it  to  others.  At  Allahabad  we  had  little  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  with  students,  as  the  college  had  just  closed. 
We  met  some  fine  young  American  missionaries  and  had 
helpful  fellowship  together.  The  Indians  we  met  there  were 
all  looking  for  a  deeper  experience  of  God.  Some  had  come 
to  see  that  outward  washings  and  ceremonies  could  never 
destroy  the  power  of  sin,  nor  help  them  nearer  that  which 
longs  within  after  the  Living  God  Himself.  Any  with  whom 
we  spoke  listened  most  attentively.  We  met  some  of  the  finest 
types  of  young  Indians  at  Allahabad,  men  who  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  formal  Christianity.  They  asked  many 
questions,  all  of  which  we  were  helped  to  answer.  At  the  end 
they  said  that  they  believed  all  that  we  said  of  the  Light  of 
Christ  within  their  hearts  and  believed  it  to  be  the  Truth. 
Then  we  warned  them  that,  if  they  were  convinced  of  the 
Truth,  they  must  take  heed  to  obey  it  and  become  subject 
to  it  in  all  things.  At  this  many  went  away  sorrowfully, 
while  others  were  convinced." — Friends'  Fellowship  Papers  for 
Eleventh  Month. 


CHARLES  LAMB. 

Who  were  the  heads  of  that  great  company 

Where  Lamb  toiled  as  a  clerk  the  live-long  day? 

Their  proud  imperial  names  have  passed  away, 
Like  ships  long  sunk  beneath  Oblivion's  sea; 
Yet  his  fair  life  looms  up  triumphantly 

And  o'er  the  buried  past  holds  kingly  sway; 

As  ivy  climbs  an  abbey  in  decay 
Forever  keeping  green  a  memory. 

For  Nature's  heart  on  beauty  is  so  set 

She  would  not  lose  a  flower  the  Past  once  gave, 

But  keeps  the  mold  with  dews  of  heaven  wet, 
Divinely  cherishing  what  Time  should  save; 

As  when  our  loved  ones  fade  and  we  forget, 
The  rose  still  scents  the  long  forgotten  grave. 

— Washington  Van  Dusen,  in  The  Transcript. 


"  He  who  goes  down  into  the  battle  of  life  giving  a  smile  for 
every  frown,  a  cheery  word  for  every  cross  one,  and  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  the  unfortunate,  is  after  all,  the  best  of  mis- 
sionaries." 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His  Children. 

The  personality  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  man,  scholar,  au- 
thor, soldier,  President,  Nimrod  and  Crusader,  has  been  por- 
trayed for  us  by  many  tongues  and  pens  from  as  many  angles 
as  a  reflecting  medium  radiates  the  light.  Friends  and  foes 
unite  in  admiration  of  at  least  one  side  of  his  many-sided 
character  and  all  have  probably  paid  tribute  to  some  one  period 
in  his  vastly  varied  career. 

And  now  to  those  who  would  fain  know  the  "soul-side" 
which  this  great  world  figure  turned  to  home  and  family 
comes  the  book,  Letters  to  His  Children,  edited  by  Joseph  Buck- 
lin  Bishop.  No  such  intimate  and  tender  self-revelation  of  a 
father  has  before  been  given  the  world  by  one  of  its  mighty 
figures.  To  those  who  could  not  wholly  trust  his  political 
judgment  or  who  deplored  his  imperialistic  creed  these  letters 
may  reveal  a  man  who  could  be  loved  because  his  nature  was 
intrinsically  lovable  and  loving. 

These  letters  show  a  "deep  and  abiding  love  of  children, 
of  family  and  home"  and  of  all  the  blessed  little  domesticities 
which  many  lesser  men  miss  because  they  cannot  appreciate 
their  charm  and  value.  The  collection  begins  with  a  letter 
to  "Blessed  Bunnies"  in  1898  and  ends  next  to  the  last  with 
one  to  Archie  from  Africa  in  19 10.  They  are  all  full  of  love 
for  people,  for  animals,  birds  and  flowers  and  all  the  aspects 
of  nature.  Those  from  the  White  House  to  the  children  in 
their  various  schools  are  the  most  numerous  and  engaging 
of  all.  All  through  them  the  dogs,  horses,  kittens  and  pets 
of  various  kinds  appear  by  their  proper  names  and  their 
doings  are  recorded  as  faithfully  as  those  of  the  human  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Tom  Quartz,  "the  cunningest  kitten  1 
have  ever  seen"  plays  through  the  pages  and  on  one  occasion 
catches  Speaker  Cannon  by  the  leg  on  the  White  House  stairs 
to  be  rewarded  only  with  a  stare  of  "iron  calm." 

The  characteristics  of  each  horse  and  pony  are  frequently 
set  forth.  Josiah,  the  young  badger,  and  Bill,  the  lizard,  get 
their  share  of  affectionate  mention,  and  Peter  Rabbit's  funeral, 
with  mother  as  chief  mourner  and  Archie  as  bearer  is  affec- 
tingly  described.  Boys  could  not  but  "  adore"  a  mother  whom 
a  father  always  mentioned  with  such  tender  and  admiring 
affection. 

The  letters  of  high-minded  advice  to  Ted  on  the  subject  of 
football  should  be  read  by  every  boy  with  athletic  ambitions. 

The  President's  duties  as  "vice-mother"  in  the  brief  holiday 
absences  of  the  mother  fill  one  with  wonder  that  a  man  bear- 
ing such  heavy  responsibilities  could  take  time  to  read  the 
Bible  to  his  children,  hear  their  prayers,  engage  in  pillow 
fights,  rise  in  the  morning  and  eat  breakfast  with  them  before 
school,  and  in  every  way  try  to  prevent  their  missing  the 
mother  whom  he  himself  sorely  missed  when  away  from  her 
side.  Once  during  one  of  these  absences  he  writes  Kermit, 
"  1  think  Archie  escaped  with  a  minimum  of  washing  for  the 
three  days.  One  day  I  asked  him  before  Quentin  how  often 
he  washed  his  face,  whereupon  Quentin  interpolated  'Very 
seldom,  I  fear,'  which  naturally  produced  from  Archie  violent 
recriminations  of  a  strongly  personal  type." 

The  darling  daughter  Ethel  is  often  commended  for  her 
motherly  care  of  the  boys. 

Quentin's  guileless  offer  of  his  three  snakes,  one  three  or 
four  feet  long,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  four  weary  waiting 
Congressmen  outside  the  executive  door,  gives  one  an  inkling 
of  what  may  be  endured  with  fortitude  at  the  hands  of  the 
son  of  one's  Chief. 

Sagamore  Hill,  where  the  children  were  born,  is  always 
home  to  this  devoted  family  who  feel  themselves  exiles  in  the 
White  House.  The  visits  to  Oyster  Bay  are  always  periods 
of  unrestrained  delight  for  all.  The  romps  in  the  old  barns 
with  "a  stout  elderly  President  bouncing  over  hay-ricks" 
must  be  a  perpetual  joy  in  the  retrospect  of  these  exceptionally 
favored  children. 

In  only  one  letter  does  the  violent  antipathy  which  Roosevelt 
so  often  displayed  toward  pacifists  crop  out.  In  this  he  sends 
one  of  the  boys  a  copy  of  a  quotation  from  Dickens  about 
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Proposals  for  Amusing  Posterity.  One  of  these  Proposals  is 
to  form  a  Society  for  Declaiming  about  Peace,  which  to  Dickens 
seems  the  "very  best  joke"  that  could  be  offered  Posterity 
for  its  patriarchial  amusement.  The  strenuous  President's 
comment  on  this  is:  "This  ought  to  be  read  before  all  the 
tomfool  peace  societies  and  anti-imperialistic  societies  of  the 
present  day." 

But  we  who  are  the  impersonators  of  this  "very  best  joke 
on  Posterity"  can  forgive  the  gibe  because  we  have  faith  that 
this  eager  learner  has  ere  this  found  in  company  with  his 
quaint  little  Ouentin  the  way  by  which  the  love  which  he 
lavished  so  generously  and  wisely  in  his  intimate  relationships 
can  be  used  to  work  its  miracles  in  the  wider  relations  of 
humanity.  Agnes  L.  Tierney. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Alice  and  Phebe  Cary. 

"Low  and  little  and  black  and  old, 
With  children  many  as  it  can  hold, 

All  at  the  windows  open  wide — 
Heads  and  shoulders  clear  outside, 

And  fair  young  faces  all  ablush, 
Perhaps  you  may  have  seen  some  day 

Roses  crowding  the  self-same  way 
Out  of  a  wilding  wayside  bush." 

This  is  the  description  Alice  Cary  has  left  us  of  her  child- 
hood's home  in  an  Ohio  farm-house.  Here  she  and  Phebe 
lived  with  the  many  brothers  and  sisters  so  happily  alluded 
to;  their  life  was  a  very  simple  one,  filled  with  wholesome  hard 
work  and  frugal  plain  living.  They  were  very  poor,  but  grad- 
ually prospered  until  they  paid  for  their  farm  and  built  them 
a  larger,  more  comfortable  cottage. 

Soon  the  beloved  mother  and  two  of  the  children  died,  and 
then  Alice  and  Phebe  by  this  time  grown  up,  filled  with  hope 
and  courage,  started  out  for  themselves. 

"Two  song  birds  wandering  from  their  nest 
A  gray  old  farm  house  in  the  west," 

they  came  to  New  York  to  make  their  living  by  writing  poetry 
and  magazine  articles. 

It  was  not  easy,  as  many  an  author  has  found,  but  with 
undaunted  courage  they  persevered,  until  finally  they  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  attaining  real  literary  fame,  but  in  estab- 
lishing a  home  to  which  scholars,  poets  and  other  learned 
men  were  delighted  to  come;  their  beautiful  parlor  was  pro- 
nounced by  Horace  Greeley  as  "sunny"  even  by  gas-light. 

The  two  sisters  were  always  devoted  to  each  other  and 
lived  for  forty-five  years  in  the  happiest  and  closest  union. 
Yet  they  were  most  unlike  in  character.  Alice,  the  older  by 
five  years,  was  a  gentle,  lovable  saint-like  spirit,  for  the  last 
years  of  her  life  an  invalid;  Phebe  was  merry,  witty,  out- 
spoken; a  friend  says  of  her,  "She  fairly  snapped  and  sparkled 
with  a  breezy,  sunny  life." 

As  their  characters  so  is  their  poetry,  published  together  in 
one  volume,  like  the  sisters,  inseparable,  yet  one  can  never 
mistake  the  authorship  of  each  poem;  all  are  distinctly  in- 
dividual. As  these  beautiful  poems  attest  both  the  sisters 
were  earnest  Christian  women.  Phebe  Cary's  hymn,  "One 
Sweetly  Solemn  Thought,"  is  perhaps  the  best  known  to- 
day of  all  their  writings. 

Here  is  a  little  story  of  this  beautiful  hymn  found  in  an  old 
yellow  newspaper: 

The  Story  of  a  Hymn. 
Many  years  ago  a  beautiful  hymn  crept  to  our  firesides  and 
churches,  and  soon  was  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world.  No  one  spoke  of  its  author  in  connection  with  it, 
though  she  already  was  known  as  one  of  the  rising  poets  of 
the  day.  The  verses  were  in  nearly  all  the  hymn-books,  and 
beyond  that  few  cared  to  inquire.  But  who  read  or  sung  it 
once  could  forget  it! 


NEARER  HOME. 

BY  PHOT  BE  CARY. 

One  sweetly  solemn  thought 

Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er: 
J'm  nearer  my  home  to-day 

Than  I  ever  have  been  before; 

Nearer  my  Father's  house, 

Where  the  many  mansions  be; 
Nearer  the  great  white  throne, 

Nearer  the  crystal  sea; 

Nearer  the  bound  of  life, 
Where  we  lay  our  burdens  down; 

Nearer  leaving  the  cross, 
Nearer  gaining  the  crown. 

But  the  waves  of  that  silent  sea 

Roll  dark  before  my  sight, 
That  brightly  the  other  side 

Break  on  a  shore  of  light. 

Oh!  if  my  mortal  feet 

Have  almost  gained  the  brink, 
]f  it  be  I  am  nearer  home, 

Even  to-day  than  I  think, 

Father,  perfect  my  trust; 

Let  my  spirit  feel  in  death 
That  her  feet  are  firmly  set 

On  the  Rock  of  a  living  faith. 

In  time  came  a  story  from  abroad,  telling  how  a  young 
American,  carelessly  humming  this  hymn  in  a  low  gambling 
den  in  China,  had  arrested  the  attention  of  his  companion, 
an  older  man,  who  was  fast  winning  the  other's  money.  They 
were  betting,  drinking  and  swearing  in  a  terrible  way;  but,  at 
the  sound  of  the  first  few  notes,  the  elder  man  stopped  deal- 
ing the  cards,  stared  at  the  singer  a  moment,  and,  throwing 
the  cards  on  the  floor,  exclaimed:  "Harry,  where  did  you 
learn  that  tune?"  "What  tune?"  "Why,  that  one  you've 
been  singing."  The  young  man  said  he  did  not  know  what  he 
had  been  singing,  when  the  elder  repeated  the  words,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  the  young  man  said  he  had  learned  them 
in  a  Sunday-school  in  America.  "Come,"  said  the  elder,  get- 
ting up;  "come,  Harry;  here's  what  I  won  from  you,  go  and 
use  it  for  some  good  purpose.  As  for  me,  as  God  sees  me,  1 
have  played  my  last  game,  and  drank  my  last  bottle.  1  have 
misled  you,  Harry,  and  1  am  sorry.  Give  me  your  hand,  my 
boy,  and  say  that,  for  old  America's  sake,  if  for  no  other,  you 
will  quit  this  infernal  business."  The  gentleman  who  tells 
the  story  (originally  published  in  the  Boston  Daily  News) 
saw  these  two  men  leave  the  gambling-house  together,  and 
walk  away  arm  in  arm;  and  he  remarks.  "  It  must  be  a  source 
of  great  joy  to  Phebe  Cary  to  know  that  her  lines,  which  have 
comforted  so  many  Christian  hearts,  have  been  the  means 
of  awakening  in  the  breast  of  two  tempted  and  erring  men,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe,  a  resolution  to  lead  a  better  life." 
"  It  was  a  source  of  great  joy  to  Phebe  Cary,  as  we  happen  to 
know,"  says  a  recent  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  "  Be- 
fore us  lies  a  private  letter  from  her  to  an  aged  friend  in  this 
city,  with  the  printed  story  enclosed,  and  containing  this 
comment:  "  I  enclose  the  hymn  and  the  story  for  you,  not  be- 
cause 1  am  vain  of  the  notice,  but  because  I  thought  you 
would  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  them  when  you  know  the 
hymn  was  written  eighteen  years  ago  in  your  house.  1  com- 
posed it  in  the  little  back  third-story  bed-room,  one  Sunday 
morning,  after  coming  from  church;  and  it  makes  me  very 
happy  to  think  that  any  word  I  could  say  has  done  a  little 
good  in  the  world.'" 

Within  a  few  days  "Harry"  and  his  friend  have  been  heard 
from.  Both  are  to  this  day  thoroughly  reformed  men,  hon- 
orable and  useful  members  of  society. 
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At  Phebe  Cary's  funeral,  held  at  All  Soul's  Church,  New 
York,  "Nearer  Home"  was  sung  to  noble  music,  written  for 
the  occasion  by  the  organist,  and  a  copy  of  the  words  was 
handed  to  every  person  present. 

For  "The  Friend." 

A  PRACTICAL  PROPOSITION. 

There  is  no  more  urgent  problem  facing  the  world  to-day 
than  the  Social  Problem.  Revolution  in  some  countries  and 
grave  unrest  in  others  are  forcing  men  to  seek  a  solution,  and  it 
is  generally  recognized  that  the  solution  will  only  be  achieved 
through  a  fundamental  change  in  the  structure  of  Society. 

Speaking  for  England,  and  the  same  will  almost  certainly 
be  true  of  America — the  Society  of  Friends  is  rapidly  realizing 
the  immanence  of  such  a  change  and  is  devoting  its  thought 
increasingly  to  the  problem.  For  the  past  few  years  the  War 
and  Social  Order  Committee  has  been  doing  pioneer  work  in 
stimulating  Friends'  interest  in  social  and  economic  problems, 
and  at  the  last  London  Yearly  Meeting  this  committee  was 
asked  to  formulate  proposals  for  putting  into  practice  general 
principles  already  accepted  by  Yearly  Meeting  as  an  ideal 
towards  which  we  should  strive. 

There  is  one  proposition  emanating  from  the  Society  which 
is  at  present  having  the  serious  attention  of  the  War  and  So- 
cial Order  Committee — namely,  the  State  Bonus  Scheme, 
originally  put  forward  by  our  Friend,  Dennis  Milner.  The 
Scheme  has  already  been  endorsed  in  principle  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  activities  of  the  State  Bonus  League  have  been 
carried  on  over  a  very  wide  field  outside  the  Society.  Con- 
siderable support  has  been  secured  in  the  world  of  labor;  a 
Commission  to  enquire  into  the  scheme  having  been  demanded 
by  the  Trade  Union  representatives  at  the  National  Industrial 
Conference;  whilst  employers  have  shown  themselves  ready 
to  give  the  scheme  careful  consideration  and  in  some  notable 
instances  their  warm  support — the  Treasurer  of  the  League 
is  a  very  wealthy  shipbuilder. 

Briefly,  in  English  terms,  the  proposal  is  this:  that  one-fifth 
of  the  national  income  should  always  be  collected  as  a  twenty 
per  cent,  tax  on  all  individual  incomes,  and  distributed  in  the 
form  of  a  weekly  bonus  or  guaranteed  minimum  income  (esti- 
mated at  about  nine  shillings  per  head  current  value)  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  community,  whether  rich  or 
poor.  That  is  all.  It  is  almost  ridiculously  simple,  but  its 
comprehensiveness  becomes  apparent  with  study.  By  granting 
the  economic  equivalent  of  the  Rights  to  Life  to  all,  men, 
women  and  children,  both  family  endowment  and  a  minimum  of 
economic  independence  would  be  achieved  at  once.  The  re- 
moval of  the  haunting  fear  of  destitution  and  the  consequent 
adjustment  of  bargaining  power  as  between  employer  and 
employed  would  speedily  bring  about  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  which  result  would  be  hastened  by  the 
suggestion  that  a  fifth  of  the  National  Income  should  always 
be  distributed  as  Bonus,  for  then,  obviously,  as  the  national 
production  rose  the  pool  would  rise  with  it,  and  thus  the  Bonus. 
Thus  the  Scheme  embodies  the  two  main  principles  which 
Lloyd  George  has  enunciated  at  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference and  elsewhere — namely,  that  the  sense  of  economic 
insecurity  should  be  banished,  and  that  every  individual 
should  have  some  stake  in  production.  The  proposal  is  also 
in  line  with  the  suggestions  of  thinkers  of  the  calibre  of  Ber- 
trand  Russell  and  Bernard  Shaw,  who  have  realized  that  there 
can  be  no  real  progress  until  men  and  women  are  rescued  from 
the  fierce  battle  for  bare  necessities,  and  are  put  beyond  the 
possibility  of  exploitation.  The  Scheme  has  also  the  cordial 
approval  of  the  eminent  Guild  Socialist,  Geo.  D.  H.  Cole, 
and  of  Dr.  Clifford,  the  latter  being  a  vice-President  of  the 
League. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  article  to  elaborate  the  proposals 
or  to  deal  with  the  criticisms  that  will  naturally  rise  in  the 
minds  of  some.  A  concise  statement  of  the  Scheme  may  be 
had  in  Dennis  Milner's  pamphlet  (Scheme  for  a  State  Bonus, 
State  Bonus  League,  404  Finchley  Road,  London,  N.  W.,  2), 
or  a  fuller  exposition  in  which  criticisms  are  dealt  with  in  the 


writer's  booklet,  'A  Reasonable  Revolution,"  which  is  about 
to  be  published  in  America  by  The  Macmillan  Co.  Several 
enquiries  from  America  alreadv  show  that  the  Scheme  is 
arousing  interest  there  as  well  as  here  in  England. 

Bertram  Pickard. 


THE  GENERAL  CONFERENCE. 

How  is  a  Conference  to  arrive  at  a  universal  axiom  of  truth 
unless  some  one  or  more  members  are  already  in  possession 
of  the  truth  sought  and  are  able  to  give  it  to  the  Conference 
in  terms  that  others  can  grasp  and  yield  unqualified  assent 
unto? 

Truth  cannot  be  manufactured  at  will  by  any  number  of 
men  sitting  in  Conference.  It  has  to  be  discovered  by  or  else 
revealed  to  some  individual  and  made  known  by  him  to 
others.  The  Conference  can  give  its  united  endorsement  to 
the  truth,  once  it  is  made  known,  and  perhaps  give  it  perma- 
nent expression  in  suitable  words,  but  if  perchance  there  be 
no  one  present  to  make  it  known  there  will  be  no  bread  to  eat. 

If  the  Conference  should  prove  to  be  a  prepared  body  of 
Christ  it  will  have  eyes  open  to  the  truth,  or  at  least  open  to 
Him  who  is  able  to  impart  the  truth. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  proposed  Friends'  General  Con- 
ference on  Peace  intended  to  be  held  in  London  some  time 
next  year  will  have  some  eyes  that  have  long  been  opened  to 
the  truth,  and  that  all  will  erideavor  to  keep  their  eyes  open 
to  Him  who  is  able  to  reveal  more  truth  whether  He  speaks 
to  them  individually  or  through  some  one  else  whose  spiritual 
eyes  He  has  already  opened,  otherwise  the  Conference  must 
end  in  failure. 

It  will  be  found  expedient,  because  necessary,  to  admit 
both  Scientific  truth  and  Revealed  truth,  for,  it  is  only  in  their 
complementary  relationship  that  truth  as  a  whole  is  consti- 
tuted, and  it  must  be  so  seen  to  be  fully  understood  and 
applied  to  the  solution  of  the  many  problems  likely  to  come 
up  for  consideration  at  the  proposed  Conference. 

It  is  in  the  universal  and  eternal  scheme  of  things  as  de- 
signed by  a  beneficent  Creator  where  lies  the  real  reason  for 
everything,  and  if  we  have  no  definitely  formulated  concept 
of  the  universal  and  eternal  Plan  how  shall  we  hope  to  ferret 
out  the  real  reasons  of  things  and  so  finally  settle  any  ques- 
tion of  right  and  wrong? 

True  the  authority  of  Jesus  when  He  speaks  to  the  individual 
soul  is  sufficient  to  determine  right  action,  but  He  has  supple- 
mented this  with  other  means  of  acquiring  true  knowledge 
that  show  us  the  reason  of  things  and  so  make  their  appeal 
directly  to  the  intellect.  These  we  are  not  to  ignore  since  they 
confirm  our  belief  in  the  real  grounds  of  rectitude.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  privilege  of  the  Conference  to  go  behind  the  will  of 
God  as  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  and  look  at  the  real  reason 
of  things  as  determined  by  the  eternal  Plan  that  is  open  on 
every  hand  to  our  investigation. 

In  the  Scriptures  God  is  represented  as  saying  thus  and  so 
for  such  is  right,  and  we  deny  not  their  authority,  for  in  the 
eternal  Plan  we  see  why  it  is  right,  and  He  seems  willing  that 
we  should  look  and  understand.  It  is  just  such  understanding 
that  constitutes  our  adultship  or  manhood  in  Christ  who 
would  not  have  us  remain  always  children  under  tutors  and 
governors,  "  Ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth." 

It  will  be  well  for  the  Conference  to  take  its  stand  concern- 
ing Peace  on  the  authority  of  Christ  and  so  "  Sanctify  the  Lord 
God  in  your  hearts."  It  will  do  better  to  add  knowledge  to 
that  virtue  and  so  "  Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to 
every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason."  (See  1  Peter  iii:  15,  2 
Peter  i:  5.) 

It  was  William  Penn  who  said  that  Convincement  goes 
before  Conversion,  and  how  are  Friends  to  convince  the  world 
of  the  Tightness  of  their  position  without  giving  them  a  reason 
other  than  the  mere  statement  of  the  authority  of  Christ  in 
whom  vast  numbers  do  not  believe?  O.  E.  F. 
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First  German  Unit  Chosen. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  fifteen  of  the  first  German 
Unit  were  chosen.    They  were: — 

Robert  W.  Balderston,  Moses  M.  Bailey,  Julia  E.  Branson, 
Albert  J.  Brown,  Richard  L.  Carey,  Catherine  M.  Cox, 
Harold  Evans,  William  Eves,  3rd,  Arthur  C.  Jackson,  Her- 
man Newman,  Caroline  L.  Nicholson,  Henry  S.  Pratt,  J.  Ed- 
gar Rhoads,  James  G.  Vail,  Emma  T.  R.  Williams,  Alfred  G. 
Scattergood,  Chairman. 

This  group  contains  a  number  of  men  of  considerable  busi- 
ness experience  and  a  large  proportion  are  able  to  speak  Ger- 
man fluently. 

The  relief  work  will  deal  entirely  with  children  and  nursing 
mothers.  Centres  will  be  established  in  places  where  the  need 
exists.  Here  a  meal  will  be  served.  The  children  who  come 
to  this  meal  will  take  no  food  away  with  them.  By  this  plan 
it  is  anticipated  that  a  great  many  lives  will  be  saved,  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost  not  only  through  starvation,  but 
through  tuberculosis,  rickets  and  other  diseases  caused  by 
malnutrition. 

The  date  of  sailing  of  the  first  Unit  has  been  fixed  as  Twelfth 
Month  10th. 


Health  of  Mission  Remains  Good. 
^  Dr.  Alethea  J.  Bolton,  head  of  the  Medical  Work  of  the 
French  Mission,  reports  no  serious  sickness  among  Mission 
members,  there  never  having  been  more  than  five  cases  in 
the  staff  hospital  at  Varennes.  The  district  nurses  are  busy, 
but  their  toil  has  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  provision 
by  the  Transport  Department  of  a  nurses'  car. 

Dr.  Maris,  the  only  remaining  dentist,  has  left  the  Mission. 
During  his  year  in  France  he  has  treated  about  500  Mission 
members,  over  800  French  patients  and  200  German  prisoners. 
He  has  worked  in  about  35  towns. 


Active  Groups  of  Returned  Workers  at  Colleges. 

Our  returned  workers  have  demonstrated  in  many  ways 
that  they  have  been  broadened  and  strengthened  by  their 
service.  One  of  the  evidences  of  this  fact  is  their  increased 
valuation  of  education.  It  might  at  first  sight  be  thought 
that  men  and  women  on  whose  minds  the  present  problems 
of  the  world  crisis  rest  with  great  weight  would  hardly  be 
concerned  with  such  apparent  trivialities  as  the  personal 
habits  of  the  parallelopiped  or  the  various  aliases  of  hie,  haec, 
hoc,  but  the  fact  remains  that  contact  with  a  wider  world 
has  created  a  hunger  for  knowledge  and  a  decision  to  get  it 
regardless  of  the  sacrifice  involved.  A  returned  worker  from 
Western  North  Carolina  declared  that  he  had  advanced  con- 
siderably on  the  state  of  mind  of  a  mountaineer  who  coming 
down  into  his  home  town  for  the  first  time  declared  that  "if 
the  world  was  as  big  every  way  as  it  was  this  way  it  sure  was 
a  wopper."  He  had  found  also  that  it  "sure  was  a  wopper," 
and  worth  several  years  of  careful  study. 

All  our  Friends'  colleges  contain  strong  and  enthusiastic 
groups  of  returned  workers.  These  groups,  far  from  resting 
on  the  achievements  of  the  past,  consider  that  the  work  of 
the  "Mission  des  Amis"  can  be  continued  vigorously  in  the 
home  field,  and  in  several  cases  they  have  made  their  college 
a  centre  from  which  they  go  out  to  present  to  the  surrounding 
country  the  message  of  Friends'  Service. 

One  of  the  strongest  of  these  groups  is  at  Farlham  College, 
whore  eighteen  Reconstructionists  are  now  enrolled.  Donald 
H.  Kellum  is  Chairman  and  Raymond  Jenkins  Secretary. 
They  plan  to  send  a  deputation  of  not  less  than  three  to  some 
meeting  each  week.    One  First-day  afternoon  each  month 


they  devote  to  a  study  of  some  fundamental  problem  con- 
nected with  Friends'  testimony  of  good  will.  The  Philadel- 
phia Office  has  furnished  them  with  a  set  of  slides  which  they 
are  augmenting  with  some  of  their  own  make. 

At  Nebraska  Central  College  a  group  of  eight  have  organized 
with  Guy  W.  Solt  as  Secretary.  In  addition  to  their  regular 
meetings  they  conduct  also  an  Open  Forum  or  Fellowship 
Group,  when  others  are  invited  in  who  wish  to  discuss  present 
problems  which  are  confronting  Friends  as  a  denomination. 
When  last  heard  from  the  group  was  giving  a  series  of  talks 
on  various  phases  of  the  Friends'  Relief  Work.  The  first 
talk,  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  Medical  and  Relief  depart- 
ments, was  heard  by  a  large  audience.  Later  meetings  will 
deal  with  other  departments  of  the  French  work,  with  the 
work  in  other  countries  and  with  the  future  and  the  ideals  of 
service.  The  boys  are  being  assisted  by  both  the  local  and 
Yearly  Meeting  Service  Committees. 

The  group  at  Penn  College  numbers  nine.  Although  they 
are  not  organized  they  have  made  use  of  every  opportunity 
to  spread  the  message.  A  set  of  slides  furnished  by  the  Phila- 
delphia office  has  been  put  to  good  use  in  a  number  of  illus- 
trated lectures  at  various  points  in  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Guilford  group,  consisting  of  five,  is  also  in  possession 
of  a  similar  set  of  slides  and  several  large  and  interested  North 
Carolina  audiences  have  heard  them  talk.  According  to 
recent  reports  they  are  successfully  continuing  this  important 
form  of  "reconstruction"  work. 

Accounts  of  the  activities  of  Friends'  Service  men  at  other 
colleges  have  not  been  received,  but  it  might  be  mentioned 
that  a  vigorous  equipe  exists  at  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  under  the  name  of  the  "J.  Henry  Scattergood  Friendly 
Society."  H.  H.  B. 


Portions  of  a  Letter  from  Vincent  D.  Nicholson. 

Zawiercie,  Poland,  Eleventh  Month  3,  1919. 

This  is  my  first  good  chance  for  a  letter  since  leaving  Paris, 
and  since  this  will  arrive  but  shortly  before  I  do,  I  will  not 
send  a  long  story. 

Two  weeks  in  Vienna  is  too  short  a  time  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  that  unfortunate  city,  because  the  longer  one  stays 
the  more  terribly  complicated  the  situation  seems.  With  a 
huge  parasitic  population  that  lived  on  a  great  empire,  with 
all  the  productive  parts  of  that  empire  gone  into  the  control 
of  bitterly  hostile  states,  facing  a  feeling  of  prejudice  and 
independence  even  on  the  part  of  the  remaining  provinces 
of  Austria,  without  food,  coal  or  raw  materials,  unable  to 
purchase  abroad  because  of  the  worthlessness  of  its  money 
and  its  inability  to  obtain  credit,  Vienna  is  facing  a  Winter 
that  seems  to  be  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  national 
tragedies.  The  situation  is  rendered  worse  (worse  then 
Budapest,  for  example)  by  the  fact  of  the  great  shortage  of 
food  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
population  have  their  vitality  very  much  lowered,  with  a 
lessened  ability  to  resist  disease  and  a  lack  of  ambition  as 
well  as  a  lack  of  pure  physical  strength  for  work.  The  most 
serious  situation  is  in  connection  with  the  children  below  five 
years  of  age.  It  is  said  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  these 
have  rickets  and  there  is  an  enormous  increase  of  tuberculosis. 
The  lack  of  coal  has  caused  the  closing  of  many  schools  and 
hospitals  and  institutional  homes,  as  well  as  producing  great 
distress  in  private  homes. 

To  meet  the  situation  there  are  five  organized  agencies. 

Of  these  the  Society  of  Friends'  Relief  Mission  conducts 
its  work  in  connection  with  the  Internationale  Spittahhilfs 
Aktion:  it  has  three  definite  lines  of  work: 

(a)  Helping  Infant  Welfare  Centers  with  cocoa,  condensed 
milk,  cod-liver  oil  and  clothing. 

(b)  Receipt  of  1  "500  pounds  worth  of  cloth  each  month 
from  England,  which  is  made  into  clothing  through  the  Tailors' 
Union  and  which  is  sold  by  the  Mission  at  low  prices. 

(c)  Increase  of  milk  and  butter  supply  for  small  children 
through  the  following  plans:  The  maximum  prices  law  allows 
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an  exception  in  the  case  of  articles  to  be  used  for  charitable 
purposes.  The  Mission  is  buying  each  week  200  pounds  of 
butter  which  is  sold  at  a  loss.  This  amount  will  be  increased. 
Arrangement  has  been  made  with  a  large  city  dairy  whereby 
the  dairy  will  buy  several  hundred  new  cows  and  the  Mission 
will  buy  the  milk  at  a  price  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Budapest,  where  1  spent  three  crowded  days,  presents  much 
the  same  problems  as  Vienna,  with  these  differences.  There 
was  plenty  of  food  up  until  the  Communist  regime  so  that  the 
children  are  not  suffering  from  such  long  malnutrition.  Hun- 
gary is  a  rich  agricultural  country  and  can  thus  not  only 
supply  more  of  her  own  needs,  but  can  more  easily  obtain 
foreign  credit.  The  big,  outstanding  fact  in  the  present  crisis 
is  the  Roumanian  occupation.  At  close  range  one  hears  as 
many  wild  and  conflicting  tales  of  the  Red  Terror  and  the 
following  White  Terror  as  at  long  range,  and  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  real  verification.  It  seems  evident,  however,  that 
Bolshevists  perfected  a  marvelous  organization  and  planned 
many  excellent  reforms,  most  of  which  were  not  even  begun; 
that  there  was  a  real  reign  of  terror  due  more  to  lawless  elements 
which  could  not  be  controlled  rather  than  to  any  positive 
sanction  of  the  government.  The  anti-semitic  massacres, 
especially  in  western  Hungary,  have  evidently  been  frightful, 
but  I  saw  no  direct  evidences  apart  from  vile  persecution 
through  posters.  When  I  was  there  the  Roumanians  were 
still  in  absolute  control  of  Budapest,  rendering  ridiculously 
powerless  the  four  Allied  generals  sent  out  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  Hungary. 

The  Friends'  Mission  is  planning  some  work  in  Budapest 
as  soon  as  additional  funds  and  personnel  make  it  possible. 
There  has  already  been  some  relief  for  the  hospitals,  which, 
for  some  reason,  are  much  worse  off  than  in  Vienna, — without 
medicines,  bandages,  linen  or  anaesthetics. 

I  have  been  five  days  with  the  Mission  in  Poland.  They 
have  been  doing  anti-typhus  work  exclusively,  but  must  now 
discontinue  it  because  the  people  cannot  take  hot  baths  or 
have  their  houses  soaked  with  disinfectants  in  cold  weather. 
A  relief  program  is  starting  here,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  relief  will  move  to  more  desperately  needy 
fields  in  the  devastated  regions  further  east  in  Galicia.  Anti- 
typhus  work  in  houses  where  typhus  has  actually  broken 
out  will  continue.  Never  have  I  seen  such  rags,  such  homes. 
Never  have  I  experienced  such  tugs  upon  all  my  sympathies. 
The  worst  cases  are  the  refugees,  who  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  what  little  official  help  that  is  administered,  and  who  are 
handicapped  in  every  way  because  of  being  among  strangers 
who  do  not  have  enough  for  themselves.  Most  of  the  Mission 
feel  that  the  conditions  of  ancient  poverty  (awful  as  they  are) 
do  not  make  so  strong  a  claim  upon  us  as  emergency  needs  of 
those  who  perhaps  can  regain  their  hold  upon  life  with  a  little 
timely  assistance  now. 

Vincent  D.  Nicholson. 


Our  Section  Only  Part  of  Battle-line  Containing  Re- 
built Villages. 

Wilmer  Young's  building  report  for  Tenth  Month  contains 
the  following  significant  paragraph: — 

"On  a  trip  to  the  Somme  not  long  ago,  any  idea  that  we 
had  not  been  able  to  help  our'region  was  absolutely  dispelled. 
On  all  of  this  trip  of  about  150  miles  of  the  battle  front,  we 
saw  no  place  at  all  where  a  small  village  like  Neuvilly  had 
been  built.  A  village  of  about  300  or  400  inhabitants  before 
the  war  would  have  five  or  six  families  back  instead  of  70 
or  80  as  in  our  villages.  Two  cities  of  probably  20,000  or 
30,000  inhabitants,  which  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  and 
which  we  passed  through,  had  possibly  100  or  150  houses 
each.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  houses  had  been  built  by  a 
big  company,  evidently  to  house  its  own  workmen.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  districts  where  we  have  done  build- 
ing, we  have  advanced  the  return  of  the  French  refugees 
m  masse  by  at  least  one  year," 


He  adds  that  during  the  past  Summer  the  Department  has 
been  responsible  for  the  erection  of  710  houses  in  the  Meuse 
and  over  80  in  the  Aisne.  Stables  have  not  been  built,  as  was 
at  first  contemplated,  but  it  was  found  that  once  having  a 
house  the  people  would  soon  have  a  stable  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other and  begin  their  work  in  the  fields. 

The  builders  have  been  much  hindered  by  delays  in  trans- 
portation, but  102  houses  have  been  erected  during  Tenth 
Month.  Weather  conditions  are  now  interfering.  The  present 
program  requires  150  more  houses,  mostly  in  the  canton  of 
Montfaucon.  The  buildings  promised  in  the  canton  of  Cler- 
mont have  been  finished. 

Shipments  Received  During  Week  Ending  Eleventh 
Month  29,  1919. 
Twenty-five  in  all;  eight  from  Mennonites. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

The  School  Committee  has  approved  the  plans  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  building,  which  will  provide  an  entrance  from  The 
Parkway,  rooms  for  the  school  offices.,  one  class  room  and  a 
teachers'  room.  A  Committee  will  be  appointed  representing 
the  School  Committee,  the  alumni  and  the  teachers,  who  will 
organize  a  campaign  for  the  collection  of  funds  for  this  build- 
ing. This  Committee  will  also  ask  for  contribution  for  a  per- 
manent endowment  fund,  which  will  be  used  for  teachers' 
salaries  and  scholarships.  Ruth  Sharpless  Goodwin,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Association,  will  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
General  Committee. 

Third-day,  the  eighteenth  of  Eleventh  Month,  was  set  apart 
as  "Visitors'  Day."  A  large  number  of  parents,  alumni,  and 
other  friends  spent  a  part  or  all  of  the  day  at  the  school,  at- 
tending the  regular  classes  and  having  lunch  in  the  dining- 
room  after  the  pupils  had  finished. 

The  girls  of  the  school  have  won  the  championship  cup  of 
the  Inter-scholastic  Hockey  League  this  year,  defeating  Ger- 
mantown  Friends'  School,  "Miss  Hills"  School,  TheAgnes  Irwin 
School,  and  the  Stevens  School  of  Germantown,  and  having  a 
tie  score  with  the  Springside  School. 

The  Private  School  Teachers'  Association  of  Philadelphia 
and  Vicinity  met  at  the  School  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
inst.  An  interesting  discussion  was  held  on  the  relative  func- 
tions of  public  and  private  schools. 

Anna  Yarnall,  our  senior  teacher  in  point  of  length  of  ser- 
vice, has  just  had  published  by  Innes  &  Sons  a  volume  of  her 
collected  verse  entitled  "  Golden  Memories."  Her  many  former 
pupils  and  friends  will  find  it  interesting. 

"Educational  Bulletin  No.  5"  has  recently  been  issued  by 
the  School.  It  contains  a  reprint  of  the  article  on  Religious 
Education  recently  written  by  the  principal  for  The  Friend, 
under  the  title,  "  Lest  We  Who  Teach  Forget." 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  recently  issued 
letters  to  their  absent  younger  members.  The  list  included  in  all  forty- 
six  Younger  Friends,  nine  boys  and  twelve  girls  at  Westtown  and  four 
at  other  schools.  Five  young  men  at  Haverford;  three  young  women 
at  Vassar,  two  at  Wellesley;  five  young  rrfen  and  four  young  women  at 
eight  other  institutions,  also  two  in  helpful  service  in  France. 


There  has  come  to  the  office  of  The  Friend  a  reprint  from  the  Japan 
Evangelist  of  Gilbert  Bowles's  late  contribution,  "Internationalism  in 
Missionary  Work  in  the  Orient." 

This  paper  is  a  veritable  contribution  to  the  cause.  It  is  carefully 
handled  as  we  should  expect  and  leaves  the  reader  with  a  brighter  out- 
look into  the  vexed  questions  it  opens  up  than  he  may  have  expected 
to  have  received.  In  closing  G.  B.  says,  "A  Japanese  Christian  who 
went  last  Spring  to  help  the  Korean  blind  told  me  that  he  had  more  in 
common  with  the  Christians  of  Korea  than  with  the  non-Christians  of 
Japan.  When  this  becomes  the  common  experience  of  Christians  of 
§very  land,  especially  in  times  of  international  misunderstanding  and 
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even  of  war,  the  followers  of  Christ  will  then  be  indeed  the  third  power 
between  every  two  groups  of  opposing  powers,  'a  blessing  in  the  midst 
of  the  earth.'" 


Richard  Roberts,  formerly  of  London,  now  minister  of  the  Church  of 
the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  had  an  appreciative  audience  at  the  lec- 
ture Sixth-day  evening  (the  5th)  on  The  Creations  of  Peoples.  His  title 
was  taken  from  a  striking  plea  made  by  the  great  prophet-reformer, 
Lamennais.  The  unprecedented  situation  of  world-unrest  was  keenly 
analyzed  and  the  speaker  maintained  that  faults  and  difficulties  abound 
in  the  camps  of  both  labor  and  capital.  The  expression  of  an  1.  W.  W., 
"We  can't  agitate  unless  the  country  is  rotten  enough  to  bring  the  crowd 
along,"  should  make  it  plain  where  the  remedy  should  be  applied. 

The  process  of  remedy  must  be  one  of  education  and  the  speaker  showed 
himself  optimistic  to  a  degree.  The  work  of  individuals  like  Malcolm 
Sparkes  in  the  building  trade  in  Great  Britain,  was  pointed  to  as  reveal- 
ing great  possibilities.  Single  handed,  with  what  Friends  call  a  concern 
(M.  Sparkes  is  a  Friend)  he  has  brought  principles  of  adjustment  and 
Christian  conciliation  into  the  building  trade  so  that  his  service  is  very 
widely  admitted  by  labor  and  capital. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Barnesville,  Ohio,  Eleventh  Month  29,  1919. 

Dear  Friend: — 

It  occurs  to  me  that  some  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  resolution 
on  Militarism  adopted  by  the  National  Grange  at  the  recent  session  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  substantial  majority  after  a  full 
discussion.  Coming  as  it  does  from  a  nation-wide  organization  with  a 
membership  approaching  a  million,  it  should  have  some  weight.  The 
resolution  follows: — 

"We  are  opposed  to  militarism,  universal  military  training  and  a  large 
standing  army.  We  deplore  any  effort  to  develop  in  America  a  caste 
of  authority  which  has  its  sole  excuse  in  a  shoulder  strap,  and  any  ten- 
dency in  thought  which  would  substitute  armed  force  for  moral  ideals. 
The  invincible  character  of  a  citizen  army  when  equipped  with  justice 
and  Americanism  has  again  been  demonstrated.  We  favor  the  prepared- 
ness of  right  to  that  of  might."  L.  J.  Taber. 


The  following  letter  to  William  B.  Harvey  is  printed  without  editing. 
The  few  inaccuracies  in  the  use  of  English  serve  to  emphasize  the  high 
attainment  of  the  writer  in  our  language.  Evidently  the  Friends'  way 
of  designating  the  days  of  the  week  has  penetrated  Germany! — [Eds.] 

Fuerth,  Bav.,  29  IX,  1919. 

Sommerst.  11. 

To  Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Secretary  of  the  Sty.  of  Friends,  Philadelphia,  U.  S. 

A.:— 

Dearly  beloved  friend: — 

The  secret  hope  I  entertained  during  the  last  years  that  American 
Friends  would  come  over  to  Germany  has  been  partly  fulfilled  through 
the  coming  of  our  friend  Max  I.  Reich  who  stayed  with  us  a  little  over 
a  week  and  who  left  us  again  for  Herrnhut  in  Saxony  last  Second-day, 
the  twenty-seventh  of  this  month. 

Besides  having  had  the  privilege  of  his  cheering  company  in  my  own 
family,  we  have  had  many  a  blessing  in  smaller  and  larger  meetings. 

During  the  time  of  his  stay  there  took  just  place  the  preparative 
prayer  meetings  for  the  Alliance  Conference  held  in  Nurnberg  from  to- 
day until  31st  inst. 

In  the  first  meeting  on  Second-day  evening  there  was  I  believe  for  the 
first  time  openly  preached  in  the  power  of  God  about  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Christians  who  did  partake  in  the  war  with  arms  and  those 
who  rather  suffered  for  their  testimony  of  refusing  to  do  so.  Max  Reich's 
message  of  love  and  goodwill  from  the  Philadelphia  Friends  and  all  he 
said  was  listened  to  with  great  attention  and  satisfaction,  he  was  even 
const  rained  to  appear  in  a  second  meeting  the  following  evening,  and  the 
message  of  the  triumphant  spirit  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  bestowed  upon 
those  who  open  their  hearts  in  faith  to  it,  was  gladly  received,  yea  I 
may  say  the  souls  hungered  after  such  a  message,  our  people  as  in  some 
degree  myself  have  become  of  a  rather  gloomy  state  of  mind,  partly 
through  the  conditions  of  life  produced  through  the  events  of  the  past, 
partly  through  the  great  unbelief  and  demoralized  condition  of  many 
people. 


Last  First-day  we  had  a  private  meeting  in  the  morning  with  some 
friends  of  mine  and  1  believe  it  will  be  a  fruit  of  Max  Reich's  visit  that 
we  shall  henceforth  meet  regularly  every  First-day  morning  at  nine  o'clock 
waiting  in  silence  for  the  gracious  movements  of  God's  spirit.  ]  have 
ever  been  pointing  to  silent  waiting,  knowing  by  experience  the  blessings 
thereof.  Our  little  meeting  was  indeed  favored  with  the  heart  tendering 
presence  of  the  Lord's  spirit  and  it  is  our  desire  to  continue  meeting  thus 
in  future  as  mentioned  above,  leaving  the  future  development  of  our 
little  gatherings  open  to  the  leading  further  of  God's  spirit,  being  anxious 
not  to  imitate  what  God  has  not  yet  wrought  in  our  midst. 

But  knowing  the  wiles  of  Satan  we  would  ask  considerate  friends  to 
think  of  us  prayerfully. 

We  also  attended  in  a  public  house  a  gathering  for  the  discussion  about 
the  spirit  in  which  the  country  ought  to  be  built  up  again  and  how  great 
was  our  amazement  to  hear  talk  but  of  religious  problems  amongst 
anarchists,  communists  and  U.  S.  people  (independent  Socialists — the 
abtaiigige).  Max  Reich  spoke  about  the  seed  of  God  in  every  man's 
heart.  Probably  1  shall  go  again  to  these  meetings  in  simplicity  of  faith 
as  long  as  I  feel  that  our  presence  (a  Christian  friend  goes  with  me)  is 
acceptable. 

I  also  have  to  acknowledge  thankfully  the  receipt  of  the  many  parcels 
of  German  Friends  tracts  which  I  trust  will  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  do  a  good  service.  The  distribution  of  these  tracts  ought  ever 
to  be  a  admonition  to  my  own  soul! 

It  is  very  comfortable  and  encouraging — and  we  do  need  it — to  know 
there  are  brethren  and  sisters  across  the  ocean  who  bear  upon  a  praying 
and  loving  heart  their  German  friends. 

I  once  risked  everything  to  gather  my  German  brethren  under  the 
flag  of  Christ  as  revealed  and  believed  amongst  Friends,  but  having  gone 
away  from  the  fold  too  soon  (in  my  youthful  self-overestimation)  I  have 
had  a  struggle  to  keep  the  roots  of  my  own  tree  of  life  alive.  So  1  am 
very  glad  Max  Reich  has  come  in  my  house  and  that  a  quiet  meeting 
will  take  place  in  future  here  amongst  a  few  friends  of  mine.  It  will  be 
a  place  of  rest  and  pasture  for  the  wearied  souls. 

During  the  time  of  war  I  was  enabled  to  bear  a  little  testimony  to  my 
belief  about  the  anti-Christian  character  of  war  and  was  therefore  ordered 
to  do  home-office  work  in  a  camp  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war. 
I  am  now  forty-five  years  of  age.  Although  my  wife  and  four  children 
had  to  pass  through  some  hard  times,  they  are  now  all  well  as  myself 
and  we  have  witnessed  the  Lord's  preserving  power. 

The  American  food-supply  has  been  a  great  help  so  far  and  we  would 
not  like  to  see  it  stopped  so  soon  again,  as  fat  is  very  scarce  in  Germany. 

I  must  now  come  to  a  close  having  written  many  pages  and  trust  these 
lines  will  reach  alright  as  a  little  token  of  thankfulness. 

From  your  German  friend, 
Adolf  Baumann. 

1  mentioned  to  Max  Reich  the  buying  of  a  moderate  number  of  German 
books  about  the  first  Quakers — Fox  and  Penn — and  he  asked  me  to  lay 
the  subject  before  thee  in  order  to  bring  it  before  the  Representative 
Meeting. 

NOTICE. 

Rancocas  mid-week  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  home  of  Mary  W. 
Haines  until  Third  Month,  twenty-fourth,  inclusive. 

Died. — At  the  home  of  her  granddaughter,  Helen  M.  Outland,  Lans- 
downe,  Pa.,  on  Fighth  Month  28,  1919,  Mary  S.  Mendenhall,  in  her 
ninety-second  year;  a  member  of  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  on  the  sixth  of  Eleventh  Month,  1919, 

Anna  Whitall  Bailey,  wife  of  the' late  Edward  Bailey,  of  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Susanna  Whitall,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
her  eighty-seventh  year;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District. 

 ,  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  on  Eleventh  Month  23,  1919,  J. 

Hervey  Dewees,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age;  an  Elder  of  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  in  Germantown,  on  Twelfth  Month  2,  1919,  Anna  Hedley, 

widow  of  David  B.  Hedley,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age;  a  member 
of  Germantown  Monthly  Meeting. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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The  Priceless  Gift 

Your  Sight 

Protect  it.  Consult  an 
oculist  at  the  first  sign  of 
trouble.  Then  bring  your 
prescription  to  us.  Expert 
opticians  of  35  years'  ex- 
perience. 
Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


R.  C  BaUinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
BtU — Spruce  17-81    -    -  Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  pap  ^ 


1  ^Optician^ 

&£H.6™ST.P* 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bem,  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St.    ->  Phila. 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES,  RANGES  <t  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 

Special  attention  given  to  Friend*'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phono  ■•  Sprue*  1646 


LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 

PHYSIOPATH,  ELECTRO-THERAPIST 

(graduate) 

OFFICE,  238   SO.  SEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

THIRD  AND  SIXTH  DAYS  AND  BY  APPOINTMENT 

Phones:  Oak  Lane  1119-R    Filbert  4292-W 

Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALLS  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  No  J0 

A  family  House  of  Establishes  Reputation. 
Dpen  Throughout  the  Year 

NATHAN  I,  JONES. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

S50-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA, 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


PENNSBURY  SERIES  OF  MODERN  QUAKER  BOOKS 


Edited  by  ISAAC  SHARPLESS 


The  Book  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  authorized  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  books  by  modern  authors  giving  some  account  of 
the  history,  attitude  and  outlook  of  Quakerism  in  its  relations 
to  present  problems.  The  series  as  now  arranged  contains 
the  following  volumes: 

I — Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania 

By  Isaac  Sharpless 

243  pages — $2.00 

"This  is  an  admirable  book.  Though  cast  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  biographies  it  is  in  reality  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  history  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  authority." — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 

II — George  Fox — An  Autobiography 

By  Rufus  M.  Jones 

576  pages — $2.00 

A  readable  edition  of  the  old  classic  Journal  of  George  Fox. 
The  introduction  and  notes  of  the  editor  clear  up  much 
obscurity  without  taking  anything  from  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ing of  the  original. 


777 — Mans  Relation  to  God. 
By  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree 
About  200  pages — $1.50 
A  series  of  essays  written  with  keen  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual insight  by  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  new  problems 
confronting  English  Quakerism,  applicable  also  to  many 
American  conditions.    Thoughtful  people  will  wish  to  read 
this  whether  they  agree  with  all  the  details  or  not. 

IV — A  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America 
By  Allen  C.  Thomas 
285  pages — 1 1. 50 
A  republication,  with  many  changes  and  additions,  bring- 
ing it  quite  down  to  date,  of  a  standard  book  by  a  trained 
historian.    It  is  the  fairest  and  most  reliable  treatise  on  the 
subject  published,  dealing  impartially  with  the  various  de- 
velopments and  separations  in  America. 

V — A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time 
By  Rufus  M.  Jones 
About  300  pages — 12.00 
Ready  early  in  1920 
An  account  of  the  attitude  of  Friends  in  America  to  war 
service  and  the  work  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee in  Europe  (1917-1919),  giving  lists  of  workers,  places 


and  character  of  work,  etc. 
OTHER  VOEUMES  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER 
Orders  will  be  taken  for  the  above  series  of  five  volumes  as  a  whole  (though  the  delivery  of  Number  V  will  be  de- 
layed), at  a  cost  of  $7.50,  postpaid.    Checks  should  be  made  payable  and  correspondence  sent  to 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  302  arch  street,  Philadelphia,  pa. 
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it  gives  the  grip 
Thatsayes  Your  Power 


LEATHER  BELT 
PRESERVER 


Good  for  thy  leather  belts 


Send  for  Belt  User's  Book,  free 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

15  N.  Third  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELK1NS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.JR. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  offer — 

SUN  SHIPBUILDING  CO.  1st  MORTGAGE  5s. 

Due  1927  at  91  ^  to  yield  6^%,  free  of  Penna.  State  Tax. 

The  Company  is  located  at  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Bonds  are  followed  by  a  Second  Mortgage  loan  of  $1,723.- 
000  and  also  by  $3,500,000  Capital  Stock  which  represents  cash 
paid  in  at  $100  a  share. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  the  interest  on  these 
1st  Mortgage  Bonds  was  earned  EIGHT  TIMES  over. 


WESTTOWN  $250,000  FUND 

The  r.umber  of  pledges  on  record  when  this  issue  of  The  Friend  appears,  is  likely  to  be 
about  450.  This  means  that  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  those  we  believe  to  be  interested  in 
Westtown  School,  have  become  subscribers  as  yet. 

While  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  everybody  will  contribute  to  the  Fund,  nevertheless  the 
Collecting  Committee  greatly  desires  that  subscriptions  shall  be  made  by  at  least  2000  persons. 
Even  though  it  may  prove  possible  for  the  anticipated  sum  of  money  to  be  supplied  by  700  or 
800  people,  the  campaign  can  hardly  be  recorded  as  successful  unless  tangible  support  is 
given  to  the  project  by  a  much  larger  group — to  the  extent  of  actual  ability  in  each  case. 
Surely  no  one  who  might  contribute — whether  the  amount  be  small  or  large — will  fail  to  do 
his  part  in  providing  "ways  and  means"  for  a  better  Westtown. 

MANAGING  COMMITTEE: 


*J.  HENRY  BARTLETT 
* HENRY  W,  LEEDS 
♦WALTER  T.  MOORE 
♦WILLIAM  E.  RHOADS 
*  ALFRED  G.  SCATTERGOOD 
♦WALTER  SMEDLEY 
*D.  ROBERT  YARNALL 


"JAMES  G.  BIDDLE 
"THOMAS  K.  BROWN 
"WALTER  J.  BUZBY 
"CHARLES  EVANS 
°J.  EDWARD  MOON 
"SAMUEL  L.  SMEDLEY. 
3  JAMES  G.  VAIL 


Jr. 


*  Appointed  by  Westtown  Committee. 
0  Appointed  by  Westtown  Alumni  Association. 


JAMES  G.  BIDDLE,  Chairman.  1211  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

J.  SNOWDON  RHOADS,  Treasurer.  Commercial  Trust  BIdg..  Philadelphia. 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

WINTER  TERM— Begins  First  Month  6, 
1920. 

Trained  young  Friends  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


The  Book  Store  desires  to  be  of  increased 
service,  and  solicits  orders  for  books  of  re- 
ligious or  general  value  for  "holiday  trade." 
Bear  in  mind  the  desirability  of  a  set  of  the 
Pennsbury  Series  in  making  a  list  of  presents. 

Suggestions: 

Principles  of  Quakerism  #0.50 

The  Personality  of  George  Fox  30 

Quaker  Biographies,  5  vols  2.50 

A  Gentle  Heart   1.50 

I  Appeal  Unto  Ccesar  50 

On  Two  Fronts  90 

The  Manhood  of  the  Master  75 

The  New  Social  Outlook — 1918  65 

Co-operation  or  Chaos  30 

Golden  Memories  1.50 

The  Journal  of  John  Woolman  50 

A  Book  of  Quaker  Saints  3  00 

Shaggycoat,  The  Biography  of  a  Beaver  .  1.25 

St.  Paul,  The  Hero  1.00 

Hebrew  Heroes  1.00 

Silent  Worship,  The  Way  of  Wonder — 1919  .65 

Friends  and  the  Indians  1.50 

Postage,  extra. 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall. 

Sixty-six  poems,  in  four  groups:  Near  to  Nat- 
ure's Heart,  Where  Flowers  Bloom  and  Birds 
Sing,  Loving  Thought  and  Earnest  Feeling, 
When  Life  Is  Young. 

120  pages,  5  in.  by  iy8  in.;  cloth,  $1.50;  leather; 
$2.50,  postpaid. 

INNES  &  SONS,  129  N.  12th  Sts.,  Phila. 


OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt  A  hea.th  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 


WALL  PAPERS — All  Grade  a 

Custom  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       .  PHILADELPHIA 

Vote  open  until  10.30  A.  M.      Any  other  lime  by  appointment  ante 
Opposite  Spring  Garden  Station.  Phila  &  Reading  R  R 
Established  1849.      Bull  Phonk. 


TS7ANTED — Mother's  helper  in  Friend's  family.  Two 
» »    children.  For  particulars  address, 

1872  Rudwick  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  N  unusual  opportunity  for  a  young  woman  who  loves 
**  children,  to  live  with  a  family  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  and 
and  help  take  care  of  four — the  oldest  only  four  years  old. 

Address  X,  care  of  Thb  Fbiend 


TTf  ANTED — By  First  Month  1,  1920,  a  reliable  man  to 
"»  take  charge  on  shares  or  salary,  of  a  farm  of  about 
sixty  acres  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

Address  H,  The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place. 


w 


ANTED — Young  lady  as  companion  for  a  lady  living 
alone  in  Germantown.   State  salary  and  reference. 
Address  C,  The  Fbiend,  207  Walnut  Place. 
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Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 
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This  matter  is  prepared  for  The  Friend  and  for  the  Philadelphia 
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Alfred  Lowry 
Editor 
and 

Edward  W.  Marshall  Josfp:^  Stokes,  Jr. 

Margaret  Whitall  Rhoads        Edith  Stratton 
Alice  Trimble 
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Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth,  Peace,  Good-will 
toward  men!   

FOLLOW  THOU  ME! 

What  does  it  mean,  after  all,  to  "follow  Christ?"  We  hear 
so  much  about  it.  Jesus  was  constantly  speaking  about  it 
Himself.  We  realize  the  importance  of  it — yes,  the  absolute 
necessity  for  it,  if  we  are  to  be  Christians  ourselves  in  more 
than  name.  We  may  admit  the  axiom,  and  still  our  minds 
may  remain  foggy  as  to  just  what  "following  Christ"  actually 
signifies. 

First  of  all,  to  follow  Christ  certainly  means  something  else 
than  trying  to  re-live  His  life  on  earth.  Wearing  sandals  and 
a  seamless  robe,  learning  to  speak  Aramaic  and  wandering 
about  Palestine,  preaching  sermons  from  hilltops,  would  not 
be  following  Him  in  any  real  sense,  certainly  not  in  the  sense 
He  Himself  had  in  mind.  We  should  all  be  agreed  on  that 
point. 

But  some  of  us  might  define  the  expression  as  "  trying  to 
do  what  Jesus  would  do  to-day,  if  He  were  to  return  to  earth 
as  a  human  being."  This  at  first  sight  may  appear  a  sound 
definition,  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  as  open  to  criticism  as 
the  foregoing  one,  and  quite  as  far  from  what  He  meant.  In 
the  first  place  we  really  have  no  way  of  knowing  just  what  He 
would  do,  if  He  were  here,  reincarnated,  in  the  world  to-day. 
Any  conjecture  we  might  make  would  remain — mere  conjec- 


ture. We  might,  it  is  true,  be  pretty  certain  of  a  number  of 
things  He  would  not  do,  and  these  convictions  can  be  of  un- 
told value  to  us  as  we  go  along  through  life.  But  few  of  us 
could  be  content  with  living  a  wholly  negative  life.  We  want 
our  religion,  if  we  have  one,  to  consist  in  something  more  than 
a  mere  long  list  of  the  things  we  don't  do.  When  we  meet  peo- 
ple of  that  sort,  we  cannot  help  feeling  how  pinched  and  narrow 
their  lives  are,  how  much  they  miss  of  beauty  and  loveliness, 
how  far  they  are  from  that  more  abundant  life  about  which 
Jesus  spoke  to  His  disciples.  When  we  are  walking  to  a  cer- 
tain place,  and  come  to  a  cross-roads  where  sign-posts  point 
the  way,  it  may  be  helpful  to  know  we're  not  to  go  down  that 
road,  or  that,  if  we  are  to  reach  our  destination.  But  unless 
there  is  a  board  bearing  the  name  of  the  town  to  which  we  are 
bound,  we  are  still  left  uncertain  of  our  course. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  just  what  Jesus  would  do,  and  even 
if  we  did  know,  down  to  details,  it  would  be  quite  hopeless 
were  we  all  to  start  doing  the  very  same  thing.  The  absurdity 
of  such  a  course  would  soon  manifest  itself.  It  is,  for  instance, 
improbable  that  Jesus  would  cume  as  a  locomotive  engineer. 
That  in  no  way  implies  that  Christians  engaged  in  that  highly 
useful  occupation  should  at  once  give  it  up.  But  supposing 
it  were  definitely  known  that  Jesus  was  coming  as  an  engineer, 
would  that  mean  that  his  faithful  disciples  everywhere  should 
all  flock  over  into  that  profession?  Decidedly  He  had  some- 
thing else  in  mind,  when  He  told  us  to  follow  Him,  than  this 
idea  of  "  trying  to  do  what  He  would  do  to-day." 

A  third,  and  much  more  rational,  interpretation  of  His 
injunction  is  held  by  many  earnestly  sincere  persons.  Briefly 
expressed,  they  might  say  that  they  tried  to  do  nothing  of 
which  they  felt  Jesus  would  disapprove,  and  to  work  zeal- 
ously for  those  things  which,  they  felt,  were  in  harmony  with 
His  teachings  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  This  would 
be  to  them  "following  Christ,"  and  they  would  look  forward 
eagerly  to  that  glad  day,  when  they  should  "come  again  with 
rejoicing,"  bringing  their  sheaves  with  them.  Whether  these 
sheaves  are  wheat,  when  they  should  have  been  oats  or  barley, 
possibly  never  once  enters  their  ardent  minds,  provided  they 
have  brought  in  enough.  That  much  earnest  labor,  blessed  of 
God,  is  being  accomplished  by  such  zealous  souls,  I  should  not 
for  an  instant  doubt. 

But  1  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  still  more  excellent  way 
of  following  our  perfect  pattern,  and  that  is  by  the  way  of 
Obedience.  Jesus  revealed  God  as  our  Father.  How?  By  living 
the  life  of  a  wholly  obedient  Son.  There  is  a  wonderfully  il- 
luminating sentence  in  Hebrews  to  the  effect  that  "though  He 
were  a  Son,  yet  learned  He  obedience."  So  we,  too,  if  we  would 
follow  Him  in  the  way  He  meant,  must  learn  to  be  obedient, 
just  as  He  was,  to  the  will  of  our  Father.  This  is,  of  course, 
but  a  clumsier  way  of  putting  George  Fox's  famous  dictum, 
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"Mind  the  Light!"  We  must  mind  the  light,  not  counting 
the  cost,  whether  we  see  a  reason  for  what  is  required  or  not, 
whether  our  family  or  friends  are  led  in  the  same  path  or  not, 
whether  anyone  was  ever  before,  or  will  be  again,  led  in  the 
same  path  or  not.  "What  is  that  to  thee?  Follow  thou  Me!" 
Can  any  one  study  Christ's  life  and  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
implicit  character  of  His  obedience,  and  by  the  way  He  car- 
ried that  obedience  through  to  the  tragic  end,  "for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  Him"?  As  Paul  described  it  to  the  Phillipians: 
"He  humbled  Himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death." 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  of  Christ's  perfect  obedience  to  the 
will  of  His  Father,  read  again  the  prayer  recorded  in  John  xvii. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  obscure  this  essential  fact,  that  following 
Christ  consists  in  striving  towards  His  standard  of  obedience. 
We  seek  an  outward  conformity,  when  it  is  much  more  a  ques- 
tion of  an  attitude  of  spirit.  The  same  thing  applies,  of  course, 
to  our  veneration  of  the  early  Friends.  We  think,  often,  that 
doing  what  they  did  will  help  to  make  us  what  they  were. 
They  themselves  would  have  been  the  last  to  demand  that 
future  generations  slavishly  copy  them  in  their  outward  lives. 
But  as  they  were  obedient,  so  must  we  be  obedient.  That 
this  faithfulness  will  lead  us,  in  many  instances,  to  the  same 
positions  it  led  them  to  take,  is  only  to  be  expected.  But  it 
may  not  nearly  always  be  so,  and  to  assume  these  positions 
of  ourselves  is  the  deadest  formalism. 

Right  here  lies,  1  believe,  our  greatest  contribution  as  a 
religious  society  to  the  Christian  church.  If  I  were  to  endeavor 
to  give  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Society  of 
Friends  should  continue  to  exist  as  a  separate  denomination, 
I  think  my  reply  would  be,  "  Yes,  for  the  pre§"ent,  certainly, 
because  of  its  (I  believe)  unique  emphasis  on  the  essential 
difference  between  'doing  good'  and  'doing  right.'  " 

If  we  may  return  to  the  figure  of  the  sheaves:  to  a  true 
Friend  the  quantity  of  sheaves  is  of  distinctly  less  importance 
than  the  kind  of  grain  that  has  been  harvested.  It  is  not,  how 
much  good  are  we  doing  with  our  lives?  But  rather,  are  we 
doing  that  which  is  required?  Are  we  willing  to  be  pliant  in 
God's  hand,  and  to  be  used  in  the  special  and  it  may  be  pecu- 
liar ways  for  which  He  has  need  of  us,  or  are  we  stubborn  ser- 
vants, willing  enough,  perhaps,  to  work,  but  with  headstrong 
notions  as  to  what  we  want  to  do,  and  how,  and  when,  and 
where?  Do  we  do  a  piece  of  good  work  and  pray  that  it  may  be 
blessed?  Or  do  we  remember  that,  if  we  are  doing  the  right 
thing,  the  blessing  must  needs  follow  without  our  worrying 
over  it?  Do  we  insist  on  seeing  results?  Or  are  we  content 
to  let  that  part  take  care  of  itself,  and,  like  Stephen  Grellet, 
preaching  in  the  deserted  lumber  camp,  to  seek  only  the  re- 
ward of  peace,  which  we  know  will  come,  if  we  really  try  to  be, 
as  Peter  put  it,  "obedient  children"? 

Alfred  Lowry. 


"  There  seems  to  he  no  instance  in  his  Journal  where  George 
Fox  urges  to  a  course  of  action  through  hope  of  a  reward  here- 
after: the  punishment  which  he  most  emphasises  is  that  loss  of 
fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  which  results  from  diso- 
bedience to  the  V oice  within;  the  Heaven  which  he  seems  to  keep 
constantly  in  view  is  that  of  instant  and  unquestioned  obedience 
to  that  Light  which  leads  us  to  regard  not  only  the  spiritual  but 
also  the  material  need  and  suffering  of  humanity." — Alice 
Heald  Mendenhall. 


It  is  a  common  and  always  dangerous  mistake  to  do  your 
thinking  with  your  ears. 


REALITY. 

Have  you  ever  sat  through  a  meeting  for  worship  and  spent 
the  whole  time  thinking  about  everything  under  the  sun  but 
the  God  you  were  supposed  to  be  worshipping?  Have  you 
ever  tried  to  pray  and  found  your  thoughts  way  off  on  some 
camping  trip  or  a  bit  of  business  you  were  intending  to  put 
through  soon?  Have  you  ever  gone  to  sleep  trying  to  read 
the  Bible?  What  about  that  little  urchin  you  couldn't  man- 
age down  at  the  settlement  house?  Did  you  really  love  him  the 
way  the  Master  taught  you  to?  Have  you  ever  wondered 
whether  it's  not  all  a  farce?  Have  you  ever  longed  for 
something  real?  I  have,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  have, 
too! 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  The  easiest  thing  is  to 
let  our  doubts  slide  and  continue  in  the  same  old  ruts— self- 
satisfied  and  yet  knowing  at  heart  that  we  are  just  plain  hypo- 
crites !  The  next  thing  might  be  simply  to  give  it  all  up  as 
unreal.  That  is  more  honest  at  least!  A  third  course,  often 
taken  nowadays,  is  to  tear  up  the  existing  order  of  worship 
and  try  to  find  a  new  more  real  method.  Finally,  we  might  see 
that  the  trouble  is  with  ourselves,  and  call  out  with  Isaiah 
when  he  saw  that  wonderful  service  in  the  Temple:  "Woe  is 
me!  for  I  am  undone;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips." 

Let  us  face  this  question  squarely  and  not  rest  till  we  have 
found  a  way  out  that  we  can  honestly  claim  as  the  way  of 
reality!  We  want  a  way  that  takes  us  from  the  power  of  sin 
in  our  daily  lives — a  way  along  which  a  Comforter  and  Guide 
walks  with  us.  Our  religion  must  become  a  thing  of  living 
experience  with  us  or  it  cannot  satisfy  us.  Let  us  go  back  with 
Fox,  Penington  and  Ellwood  and  become  real  seekers  until 
we  have  become  finders.  The  same  Christ,  who  was  so  precious 
to  George  Fox  and  who  did  so  much  for  him  in  saving  him 
from  the  power  of  sin,  is  just  as  alive  and  active  to-day.  How 
would  you  like  to  have  this  testimony  of  Fox  as  your  own? 

"  I  knew  Jesus  .  .  .  and  He  was  very  precious  to  my 
soul,  but  I  found  something  .  .  .  within  me  .... 
that  would  not  keep  sweet  .  .  .  and  patient  .  .  . 
and  kind.  I  did  what  I  could  to  keep  it  down  .  .  .  but 
it  was  there.  I  besought  Jesus  to  do  something  for  me  and 
when  I  gave  Him  my  will  ...  He  came  to  my  heart  and 
took  out  all  that  would  not  be  sweet  ...  all  that  would 
not  be  patient  .  .  .  and  all  that  would  not  be  kind  .  .  . 
and  then  He  shut  the  door." 

Again,  William  Penn  spoke  of  a  real  living  force  when  he 
wrote  of  those  who,  in  taking  in  Christ,  "  receive  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God:  that  is,  an  inward  force  and  ability 
to  do  whatever  He  requires.  Strength  to  mortify  their  lusts, 
control  their  affections,  resist  evil  emotions,  deny  themselves 
and  overcome  the  world." 

We  who  are  Friends  have  a  wonderful  heritage  in  a  Christ 
who  is  very  real  and  who  changes  the  daily  life  of  the  believer. 
Yet,  what  is  He  doing  for  us  to-day?  Since  I  started  to  write 
this  a  letter  has  come  to  me  containing  this  fresh,  up-to-date 
testimony,  "  1  have  accepted  the  gift  which  He  has  been  wait- 
ing to  give.  And,  oh,  the  wonderful  joy  that  has  come  into  my 
heart,  and  the  peace  ...  I  simply  cannot  live  without 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  my  life."  As  for  myself,  it  was  just  about  a 
year  ago  that  the  Lord  Jesus  became  the  realest  thing  in  my 
life,  and  He  has  become  a  wonderful  power, 

"For  when  Satan  comes  to  tempt  me, 
To  the  Secret  Place  I  go." 

Herbert  V.  Nicholson. 


"  FRIENDS  AND  CHURCH  UNITY." 

iv. 

Should  the  Society  of  Friends  continue  to  exist  as  a  separate 
denomination? 

This  is  surely  a  good  question  for  us  really  to  think  about 
and  try  to  solve. 

When  we  consider  the  ideals  our  Society  has  always  stood 
for  and  the  influence  it  has  had  in  moulding  our  lives,  can  our 
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answer  be  anything  but  positive?  We  should  indeed  continue 
to  be  a  live  organization  as  the  world  needs  our  interpretation 
of  Christianity,  just  as  much  as  that  of  other  churches.  As 
separate  members  of  a  church  help  each  other,  so  the  individ- 
ual churches  strengthen  and  help  one  another.  Along  this  line, 
would  not  more  co-operation  strengthen  our  Society?  If  there 
is  antagonism  within  the  bounds  of  Quakerism,  it  loses  its 
real  force. 

The  Society  has  a  good  degree  of  Christian  love  which  should 
be  more  of  an  attraction  to  outsiders.  If  we  believe  that  we 
have  something  that  the  world  needs,  should  we  not  stand 
together  and  continue  trying  to  prove  it?  We  should  stick  to 
the  fundamentals  yet  not  be  too  averse  to  timely  and  needful 
changes. 

A  visiting  Friend  spoke  of  a  church  he  attended  recently 
Where  some  of  the  members  said  that  silence  got  on  their 
nerves.  They  were  afraid  that  God  would  speak  to  them.  Some 
of  us  more  conservative  Friends  are  apt  to  pat  ourselves  on  the 
back  and  say  we  are  not  afraid  of  silence.  Yet  we  are  not  as 
tolerant  as  we  should  be  toward  some  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  other  churches.  The  fence  between  us  and  other 
churches  who  are  striving  for  the  same  thing  should  be  so  low 
that  anyone  could  shake  hands  over  it. 

We  should  hold  our  identity  and  continue  to  exist  for  the 
same  reason  that  many  other  churches  feel  that  they  should. 
We  should  be  amiable  to  those  who  see  something  in  our  re- 
ligion that  helps  them.  We  should  keep  our  identity  in  order 
to  prove  to  the  world  as  well  as  ourselves  that  some  of  the 
founders  of  our  Society  did  not  live  in  vain. 

William  C.  and  Anna  E.  James, 


v. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  Quakerism,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  realization  on  the  part  of  the  believer  that  it  is  God  who 
is  working  in  him,  both  to  will  and  to  do.  This  indwelling  of 
our  source  of  knowledge  and  power  affords  an  inspiration  that 
is  not  found  in  the  beliefs  of  those  who  recognize  nothing  high- 
er than  the  Written  Word.  On  this  presence  in  our  consciences 
all  the  other  characteristics  of  our  Quakerism  depend.  Many 
of  these  apply  to  individual  action  and  are  important  to  each 
of  us  only  as  we  are  convinced  of  their  value.  Church  unity 
need  not  interfere  with  these.  But  our  silent  waiting  worship, 
in  which  each  person  present  should  feel  a  share  of  responsi- 
bility, and  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  the  exercise  of 
spiritual  gifts,  is  very  valuable  and  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
practices  of  other  denominations.  Unless  in  the  united  organi- 
zation a  form  of  worship  could  be  had  in  which  some  time  was 
provided  for  silent  waiting,  it  seems  to  me  there  would  still 
be  a  large  place  for  Friends,  as  a  distinct  body,  to  fill.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  the  silent  part  of  our  meet- 
ings and  the  freedom  of  the  ministry  are  sometimes  grossly 
misunderstood,  and  often  there  is  little  to  attract  one  who  is 
not  already  interested  in  better  things. 

A  deeper  sense  of  unity  amongst  Christians  is  not  only  de- 
sirable, but  essential.  The  spirit  of  hostile  competition  and 
even  of  contempt,  that  exists  between  some  churches,  is  a 
reproach  to  the  cause.  As  we  seek  to  have  an  attitude  of  open- 
mindedness  toward  other  denominations  and  a  willingness  to 
work  with  them  in  such  ways  as  we  conscientiously  can,  I 
believe  we  shall  find  the  way  opening  for  that  larger  unity — ■ 
a  unity  of  spirit,  if  not  of  action — which  was  the  burden  of  the 
prayer  of  Christ,  our  Lord,  when  He  asked  the  Father  for  those 
who  should  believe  on  Him.  "  That  they  all  may  be  one  .  .  . 
that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."  (John 
xvii :  2 1 .) 

[Iowa.] 


VI. 

Let  us  bring  the  question  right  home  and  ask  why  should  we 
continue  to  exist  as  a  separate  denomination  in  this  locality? 

It  seems  to  me  in  the  first  place  we  shall  have  to  see  why  we 
have  continued  to  hold  our  little  meetings  when  there  are  other 


denominations  all  around  us  who  have  more  members  on  their 
roll  and  who  are  to  all  appearances  doing  more  to  reach  out 
and  bring  in  members  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  whether  they 
be  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists  or  whatever  they  be. 
Surely  helping  others  to  be  Christians  is  the  greatest  work,  and 
if  we  are  not  doing  it  as  well  as  others  had  we  not  better  join 
forces?  But  now  what  do  we  mean  by  the  term  Christian? 
Merely  a  member  of  some  church?  I  would  say  a  Christian  is 
one  who  believes  so  thoroughly  in  Jesus  as  his  Lord  and 
Saviour  that  he,  endeavoring  to  be  a  faithful  follower  and  wit- 
ness, will  live  so  close  to  his  Guide  that  he  will  have  faith  to 
follow  that  guidance  whether  he  can  see  clearly  just  where 
that  leads  or  no,  and  who  is  assured  that  the  life  which  Jesus 
lived  among  men  is  indeed  the  perfect  pattern  of  life  for  His 
followers. 

I  said  the  larger  denominations  seemed  to  be  drawing  in 
more  members  to  the  Church  than  we,  and  I  would  not  dare 
to  say  that  they  were  not  as  devout  Christians  as  we  are  as  a 
Society.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  as  we  gather  in  our 
meetings  and  wait  for  the  direct  communication  which  we 
know  is  possible  through  our  Divine  Leader,  we  can  learn  His 
will  for  us  better  than  in  a  meeting  where  the  program  is  ar- 
ranged by  human  instrumentality. 

Through  this  direct  revelation  Friends  in  the  early  days  of 
their  existence  were  shown  that  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  love,  and  that  all  men  the  world  over  are  indeed  children  of 
the  same  Father  and  brothers  one  of  another,  and  hence  must 
love  one  another  and  strive  to  do  good  one  to  another.  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  as  a  Society  we  have  striven  to  uphold 
this  testimony  till  other  men  are  coming  to  see  the  truth  of  it, 
and  though  other  denominations  have  not  so  interpreted 
Christ's  message  they  have  shown  great  respect  to  Friends  for 
this  belief.  And  now  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  have  shown  the  world 
through  our  faithfulness  to  this  testimony  and  by  our  devoted 
service  in  a  war-stricken  world,  that  we  should  continue  to 
remain  separate  and  by  our  continued  devotion  help  to  bring 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  even  though  it  may  seem  at  times 
as  if  we  were  not  accomplishing  much. 

Let  us  be  thorough  and  have  faith. 

Bertha  Balderston. 


IOWA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Young  Friends'  Greeting  to  Absent  Members: 

We,  the  young  Friends  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  feeling  a 
desire  to  express  our  fellowship  with  thee,  send  these  greet- 
ings. We  want  thee  to  know  that  we  think  of  thee  at  this 
time.  We,  with  other  young  Friends  everywhere,  feel  the 
stirrings  of  awakened  Life  and  the  comforting  assurance  that 
the  older  Friends  are  in  sympathy  with  us,  and  we  trust  we 
may  do  nothing  to  mar  this  sympathy.  We  also  feel  a  craving 
that  each  individual,  each  young  member  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, no  matter  how  isolated  he  may  be,  may  realize  in  a  very 
real  sense,  that  he  is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole. 

We  realize  that  we  cannot  all  go  to  France,  or  to  China,  or 
to  any  certain  field  to  carry  out  these  zealous  stirrings,  but 
that  opportunities  present  themselves  to  each  individual  wher- 
ever he  may  be. 

Knowing  it  is  for  the  more  abundant  Life  we  are  groping,  we 
trust  that  we  may  keep  alive  this  new  awakening.  And  may  the 
Heavenly  Father  keep  and  guide  us  each  day. 


A  TEMPLE  SERVICE. 


JANE  C.  BALDERSTON. 

As  we  returned  one  evening,  just  at  dusk,  to  the  Taoist 
temple  under  the  ancient,  two  thousand-year-old  ginkgo  tree, 
where  we  have  our  summer  lodgings,  a  new  variety  of  sounds 
greeted  our  ears.  The  booming  of  a  great  sonorous  drum  was 
followed  by  the  tinkling  of  small  cymbals  and  the  regular  ding- 
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dong  of  a  bell;  then  came  the  rhythmic  intoning  sounds  of  sev- 
eral voices  chanting  in  unison;  then  the  resounding  of  a  hollow 
wooden  "fish";  following  this  the  drum  and  voices  again,  and 
so  on  and  on.  Listening  and  wondering,  we  entered  the  rear 
door  and  soon  found  ourselves  at  the  place  whence  the  sounds 
were  issuing.  Six  Taoist  priests  were  kneeling,  three  on  either 
side,  on  large  hassocks  before  the  main  idol  of  the  temple. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  idol,  but  a  little  further  back  than  the 
others,  knelt  a  seventh,  clad  in  red.  Each  was  wearing  the 
distinctive  Taoist  cap,  which  has  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  allow 
for  the  projection  of  the  knot  into  which  the  long  hair  has 
been  twisted.  A  long  gilt  hair-pin  holds  the  knot  in  place,  and 
also  fastens  the  cap  on  firmly.  Besides  the  broidered  gown, 
each  apparently  had  a  special  pair  of  shoes  for  the  occasion, 
made  with  wooden  soles  and  high  tops.  (If  seen  at  other 
times  around  the  temple  they  would  be  wearing  patched  blue 
gowns,  simple  straw  sandals,  and  caps  similar  to  the  ones  now 
displayed.) 

We  stopped  outside  the  room  (it  being  the  one  where  the 
idols  sit  enthroned  amid  elaborately  carved  surroundings,  and 
which  the  priests  alone  enter),  and  quietly  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings. Each  priest  had  in  front  of  him  one  or  two  or  three 
instruments  for  the  manipulating  of  which  he  was  evidently 
responsible,  besides  a  copy  of  the  sacred  book  from  which,  with 
intermissions  for  the  instrumental  part,  he  kept  intoning  the 
portions  to  be  read.  The  head  priest  in  red  had  only  a  flat 
piece  of  wood  about  three  inches  wide  and  twelve  inches  long, 
curved  upward  at  one  end,  which  he  held  in  both  hands  and 
at  which  he  gazed  continually.  He  seemed  to  know  his  portion 
well  enough  not  to  need  a  book  for  reference.  At  intervals 
each  of  the  others  also  picked  up  a  similar  curved  piece  of  wood 
and  continued  chanting  while  gazing  thereat.  No  one  of  them 
turned  to  see  who  might  be  looking  on  behind,  but  each  very 
solemnly  proceeded  with  his  part  of  the  service. 

All  the  seven  performers  were  priests  whom  we  had  seen 
before  around  the  temple,  some  of  them  quite  frequently. 
The  one  who  knelt  nearest  to  us,  a  hunchback,  who  had  charge 
of  one  of  the  big  drums,  was  one  who  had  already  impressed 
us  as  seeming  really  devout,  and  as  we  watched  him  now,  idol- 
worshipping  though  he  was,  our  opinion  of  him  did  not  change. 
A  taller  priest  on  the  other  side  looked  more  as  though  he  were 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  "foreigners"  were  among  those 
looking  on,  and  as  though  he  was  consequently  trying  to  be 
even  more  than  usually  dignified.  Some  seemed  utterly  obliv- 
ious of  everything  around  them.  But  one  little  chap,  appar- 
ently the  newest  of  the  group,  glanced  around  at  the  smoking 
incense  sticks  and  quietly  slipped  out  of  line  to  replace  them 
with  frseh  ones,  lit  in  the  flame  of  one  of  the  large  candles 
burning  on  either  side  in  front  of  the  main  idol. 

With  mingled  feelings  we  watched  the  performance  as  it 
continued  for  nearly  an  hour.  At  length  the  drum  was  given 
a  final  beat,  the  worshippers  simultaneously  bowed  clear  down 
to  the  floor  three  times  in  succession,  then  rose  and  followed 
the  head  priest  out  of  the  room.  In  the  adjoining  room  another 
short  service  was  performed  in  front  of  a  lesser  idol,  but  this 
was  soon  over.  The  special  robes  were  then  folded  and  hung 
in  place,  and  the  priests,  still  with  solemn  faces,  went  off. 

As  we  came  back  to  our  rooms  which  open  off  a  lower  court 
of  the  temple,  we  stopped  another  priest  to  ask  the  meaning 
of  some  of  this.  "  What  was  the  occasion  of  a  special  service 
now,  which  had  not  been  held  on  previous  evenings?"  "Oh, 
it  was  the  middle  of  their  month,  the  time  of  the  full  moon. 
Twice  each  moon  (their  month  is  really  a  lunar  one)  such  a 
service  is  held."  "And  the  meaning  of  the  curved  piece  of 
wood?"  Our  priest  looked  a  bit  surprised  at  our  ignorance. 
"  It  is  not  properly  worshipful  to  look  directly  upon  the  face 
of  the  idol  one  is  worshipping,  so  they  cast  their  eyes  down 
and  keep  them  fixed  humbly  upon  this  piece  of  wood."  "And 
the  head  priest,  how  has  he  come  to  hold  that  position?  He 
does  not  look  especially  venerable."  "Oh,  he  knows  the  ser- 
vice far  better  than  any  of  the  others;  he  has  been  here  in  the 
temple  ever  since  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  has  learned  it  very 
well." 


"  You  foreigners  also  have  your  form  of  worship,  and  there 
is  much  that  is  similar,  isn't  there?"  the  priest  remarked. 
And  we  went  off  to  our  supper  wondering  and  wondering 
what  there  is  that  is  similar  after  all,  and  what  different? 
What  does  it  all  mean?  Are  they  sincere?  Does  the  little 
cripple  with  all  his  earnestness  gain  no  response  from  the 
Ear  of  Heaven?  At  what  point  shall  we  meet  them  with 
our  message? 

I  pondered  these  questions  for  many  days.  A  little  inquiry 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  are  6ooo  Taoist  priests  in  Szechwan 
Province  alone,  going  through  these  monthly  services  in  some 
hundreds  of  temples.  And  Buddhists  in  still  greater  numbers, 
30,000  strong,  with  ritual  very  similar  to  this,  worship  their 
many  idols.  Is  all  this  worship  utterly  meaningless  and  in- 
sincere? 

I  turned  to  my  Old  Testament,  and  looked  up  there  all  that 
I  could  find  in  connection  with  the  temple  and  its  worship  at 
Jerusalem,  and  1  was  struck  with  the  many  similarities. 
"Windows  of  fixed  lattice  work,"  "all  the  walls  of  the  house 
round  with  carved  figures,"  carvings  "overlaid  with  gold" — 
one'  almost  wonders  whether  the  makers  of  these  temples  did 
not  learn  their  trade  in  the  same  school!  Were  "foreigners," 
one  wonders,  ever  granted  temporary  lodgings  in  the  "side 
chambers  round  about"  the  Jerusalem  temple?  And  did  they, 
perchance,  look  on  with  interest  as  the  priests  proceeded  to 
"offer  all  burnt-offerings  ...  on  the  new  moons,  and 
on  the  set  feasts?" 

But  similarity  of  structure,  or  even  of  worship,  with  that 
of  which  we  read  in  our  own  Bible  still  did  not  answer  my 
questions.  Suddenly  the  light  came.  Yes,  they  are  sincere. 
They  are,  even  as  we,  groping  for  something  higher  and  better 
than  themselves.  To  us  has  been  granted  the  vision.  Shall 
we  not  pass  it  on  to  them?  Is  not  our  message  the  same  as 
that  which  was  preached  at  Athens  of  old:  "Whom  therefore 
ye  ignorantly  worship,  Him  declare  I  unto  you." 

Chengtu,  West  China. 


"A  NOT  IMPOSSIBLE  RELIGION."* 

It  had  been  my  hope  that  some  notice  of  this  book,  by  one 
of  the  keenest  Quaker  minds  of  recent  years,  would  have 
appeared  before  this  in  the  columns  of  The  Friend.  Yet,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  it,  except  for 
the  reprinting,  without  comment,  of  a  part  of  Chapter  XV. 
In  venturing  to  call  attention  to  the  volume,  it  is  with  the 
full  consciousness  that  the  book's  appeal  will  not  be  universal. 
For  those  who  cannot  understand  why  there  are  so  many 
people  outside  the  Church,  this  book  will,  I  fear,  seem  of  slight 
value.  But  for  such  as  find  it  no  cause  for  astonishment  (albeit 
a  cause  for  concern)  that  the  church-buildings  and  meeting- 
houses are  empty,  and  who  wonder,  rather,  that  the  Church 
is  able  to  hold  as  many  people  as  it  does,  considering  the 
methods  employed  and  the  doctrinal  camels  which  have  to  be 
swallowed,  this  book  will,  1  am  convinced,  prove  illuminating, 
inspiring  and  full  of  hope. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  Dr.  Thompson 
did  not  live  to  complete  this  labor  of  love.  One  whole  chapter 
was  never  written,  and  several  were  never  revised,  so  that  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  rough  draft  instead  of  the 
smoothly-flowing  thought  which  characterizes  the  greater  part 
of  the  book.  One  sentence  had  to  be  printed  as  it  stood,  quite 
unfinished,  and  another  (apparently  unnoticed  by  the  Editor) 
could  never  be  made  to  parse  or  yield  clear  sense  by  the  most 
heroic  efforts.  Yet  surely  we  agree  with  the  Editor  (T.  Ed- 
mund Harvey,  Dr.  Thompson's  son-in-law,  and  as  we  all 
know,  a  director  of  the  Reconstruction  Work  in  France), 
when  he  says:  "Doubtless  many  of  the  passages  would  have 
been  modified  or  altered  by  him,  but  it  has  seemed  better  to 
issue  these  papers  substantially  as  he  left  them." 

*"A  Not  Impossible  Religion."  By  the  late  Professor  Silvanus  P. 
Thompson,  D.  Sc.,  F.  R.  S.  Pp.  xv-335.  London:  John  Lane,  The  Bodley 
Head;  New  York:  The  John  Lane  Company. 
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In  the  days  of  the  conflict  between  "Science"  and  "Re- 
ligion," one  of  the  principal  hindrances  to  an  amicable  under- 
standing was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  scientists  knew 
little,  apparently,  about  the  real  nature  of  religion,  and  the 
religionists  still  less  about  science.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  comment  here  on  Dr.  Thompson's  eminence  in  the  scientific 
world,  and  certainly  the  twenty-one  chapters  in  this  book 
testify  to  the  reality  and  depth  of  his  experience  of  Best  Things. 
The  headings  of  some  of  these  chapters  may  throw  light  upon 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  book:  "Resurrection,"  "Nisi 
Dominus  Aedificaverit,"  "Christ  the  Beginning,"  "The 
Imitation  of  Christ,"  "Materialism,"  "The  Duty  of  Choice," 
"Nihil  Humanum  Alienum,"  "Christ's  Own  Creed,"  "The 
Primitive  Christ-followers,"  "The  Sacrament  of  Life," 
"  Regnum  Coeli  inter  Homines."  It  is  evident  that,  as  T.  E. 
Harvey  points  out  in  his  Preface,  Dr.  Thompson  "wished  to 
set  forth  his  own  vision  of  a  simple  spiritual  Christianity,  in 
no  wise  in  conflict  with  the  discoveries  of  research  or  the  at- 
titude of  science,  a  living  practical  religion  which  would  meet 
the  deepest  needs  of  others,  as  it  had  done  of  his  own  life." 
Yet  it  is  equally  evident  that  "  he  did  not  set  them  (his  own 
views)  forth  as  a  final  statement  of  what  he  believed  or  would 
have  another  believe.  He  is  rather  exposing  to  his  reader  an 
attitude  of  mind  and  will,  a  way  of  life,  not  a  theory  about 
life.  ...  He  shares  the  fruit  of  his  own  religious  ex- 
perience with  his  fellow-men,  asking  them  not  to  accept  his 
judgment  of  it,  but  rather  to  taste  and  see  for  themselves. 

With  sharp,  clean  strokes  he  cuts  away  those  growths  of 
man-made  tradition,  rite  and  creed  which  have  so  overgrown 
the  Good  News  of  the  Kingdom,  and  become  so  intertwined 
with  the  teachings  of  Christ  as  to  seem  to  form  part  and  parcel 
of  what  we  call  Christianity,  and  by  many  worthy  people  not 
to  be  divorced  from  it.  But  his  is  a  two-edged  sword,  cutting 
both  ways.  He  protests  vigorously  against  the  superseding 
of  the  recorded  utterances  of  Christ  by  the  Athanasian  creed, 
or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  or  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
He  deprecates  the  worship  of  the  Bible,  as  if  it  had  dropped, 
like  the  Book  of  Mormon,  straight  out  of  Heaven,  and  he 
certainly  would  have  questioned  the  statement  (which  a 
worthy  man  once  made  to  me)  that  that  wonderful  library  of 
religious  experience  "contains  no  inconsistencies."  Yet  his 
attitude  is  at  no  time  that  sitting  " in  the  seat  of  the  scornful" 
which  frequently  characterized  the  utterances  of  scientific 
men  of  a  previous  generation,  when  they  deigned  to  give  their 
attention  to  matters  of  religion.  He  pleads  with  those  in  the 
Church  to  have  courage  enough  to  clear  away  the  accumulated 
debris  of  the  centuries.  But  he  pleads  with  those  outside  not 
to  miss  the  reality  for  the  husks,  and  not  to  remain  blind  to 
Truth  and  to  the  beauty  of  Christ's  Gospel  of  Life  merely 
because  they  have  been  so  obscured  through  the  ages  by 
ecclesiasticism  and  ignorance — which  inevitably  means  bigotry. 
It  is  probable  that  few  of  those  who  read  this  article  would 
care  to  subscribe  to  Professor  Thompson's  views  in  all  par- 
ticulars. But  he  doesn't  ask  us  to.  He  is  exposing  the  con- 
clusions to  which  he  himself  has  arrived,  with  no  insistence 
that  we  make  them  ours.  Yet  many  of  us  will  find  ourselves 
saying  as  we  read  along:  "  I  have  always  felt  that  must  be 
the  right  interpretation,"  and  exclaiming,  "That  Friend  speaks 
my  mind !"  and  "  So  do  I,"  after  the  fashion  of  Yearly  Meeting. 

Creeds  and  "Declarations  of  Faith"  interest  him  not  at  all. 
Jesus  did  not  draw  up  a  code  to  which  He  made  His  disciples 
subscribe.  He  bade  them  follow  him,  and  that  was  all.  For 
Dr.  Thompson  Christianity  "consists  in  the  living  of  a  holy — 
that  is,  a  healthy  and  helpful — life  .  .  ."  [Italics  mine.] 
He  reminds  us  that  for  at  least  a  century  the  only  "article" 
to  be  subscribed  to  was  "  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God" — that  bed-rock  discovery  of  Peter's  upon  which 
Christ  founded  His  church.  His  commentary  upon  the 
significance  of  Christ's  death  ought  to  prove  helpful  to  many 
to  whom  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the  Atonement  have  proved 
serious  stumbling-blocks.  His  emphasis  upon  the  words: 
"/  am  the  Good  Shepherd:  the  Good  Shepherd  giveth  His  life  for 


the  sheep,"  indicates  that  he  attaches  more  value  to  that 
metaphor,  of  the  Master  Himself,  than  to  that  other,  of  prophet 
and  disciple,  of  the  "  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter."  This  whole 
subject  is  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  headed  "Materialism." 

"Christ's  Own  Creed"  is  another  enlightening  chapter. 
It  illuminates  the  relationship  of  Jesus  to  his  Father,  which 
is  so  obscured  in  the  mysterious  doctrines  concerning  the 
"Trinity."  And  with  regard  to  the  perplexing  apocalyptic 
passages  occurring  towards  the  end  of  Matthew  we  find  a 
viewpoint  that  to  some  of  us  will  bring  satisfaction  and  com- 
fort. 

Throughout  the  book  Dr.  Thompson  keeps  in  mind  those 
seekers  after  truth  who  are,  "without  perhaps  knowing  or 
admitting  it,  of  a  deeply  religious  cast  of  mind."  He  recognizes 
that  many  such  "while  they  admit  that  Christianity  has  done 
much  for  the  world,  and  freely  acknowledge  the  intense 
spiritual  elevation  and  nobility  of  soul  of  the  great  Christian 
leaders  of  all  ages,  are  repelled  by  the  narrowness  of  its  creeds, 
the  artificiality  of  its  observances,  the  puerility  of  its  rituals, 
the  materialism  of  its  views  on  spiritual  truth,  the  insincerities 
of  its  professors  and — shall  we  say  it — the  hypocrisies  of  its 
professional  exponents."  He  feels  their  need,  with  keen 
sympathy,  and  reminds  those  in  the  Church  who  are  tempted 
to  impose  doctrinal  requirements,  of  "Christ's  own  test  which 
He  put  to  the  man,  who,  in  spite  of  the  intuition  of  Csesarea 
Phillipi,  had  fallen  away  grievously  in  the  hour  of  trial : '  Simon, 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  Me?' 

"Would  that  we  might  all  with  equal  power  of  conviction 
and  sincerity  of  heart  be  able  to  respond : '  Lord,  Thou  knowest 
all  things:  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.'" 

In  the  concluding  chapter  are  taken  into  review  "some  of 
the  points  in  which  Christ  is  of  significance  to  us  to-day."  It 
is  pointed  out  that,  first,  "the  Christ  stands  for  us  as  the  re- 
vealed of  the  Father  .  .  .  secondly,  the  Christ  stands  for 
us  as  the  revealer  of  man  to  himself;  showing  him,  in  His  own 
human  person,  what  man  may  become;  unfolding  to  him  the 
Divine  possibilities  that  are  in  man  at  his  best.  .  .  .  thirdly, 
.  the  Christ  stands  to  us  as  something  more:  for  the 
revelation  of  the  nearness  of  God  and  of  the  possibilities  in  man, 
great  as  they  are,  were  almost  a  mockery,  if  there  did  not  come 
with  them  some  power,  some  stimulus,  some  mighty  inner 
motive  which  should  impel  and  constrain  man  to  fulfill  the 
high  destiny  thus  revealed.  He  wants  to  be  made  better, 
not  to  be  artificially  reckoned  better  while  being  bad  all  the 
time.  He  wants  to  be  delivered,  not  from  the  consequences  of 
sin,  but  from  sinning.  .  .  .  Here,  by  whatever  theological 
phrase  we  may  express  it,  there  comes  into  action  this  further 
office  of  Christ  that  He  stands  not  only  as  revealer,  but  as 
deliverer,  not  only  as  herald,  but  as  helper,  not  only  as  guide, 
but  as  comrade  and  partaker." 

Alfred  Lowry. 


CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTORS  IN  PRISON. 

[This  material  was  furnished  by  Paul  J.  Furnas,  at  present 
serving  as  Associate  Director  of  the  National  Civil  Liberties 
Bureau.] 

In  the  past  nine  months  well-concerned  people  have  gone 
to  Washington  and  have  talked  to  officials  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  regard  to  the  conscientious  objectors  in  prison,  and 
they  have  always  been  assured  that  the  conscientious  objectors 
would  not  long  remain  in  prison;  and  for  the  last  six  months 
members  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  and 
others  have  been  given  such  definite  assurance  that  all  of 
these  boys  would  be  out  promptly,  that  they  have  come  away 
with  the  report  that  all  would  be  out  within  a  few  weeks  or 
two  or  three  months  at  the  most.  So  the  general  impression 
has  grown  that  all  conscientious  objectors  have  been  released 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  not  true.  Some  of  the  most 
brutal  and  inhumane  treatment  has  been  given  to  military 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  conscientious  objectors,  in  the 
period  since  Seventh  Month  ist.  There  are  to-day  some  125 
to  1 50  conscientious  objectors  in  prison.  One  of  them  is  still 
serving  under  a  ten  years'  sentence,  and  others  for  periods  of 
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two  or  three  years.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Third 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  assured  me  last  Seventh  Month 
that  no  man  would  serve  longer  than  six  months  from  that 
date  and  that  most  of  them  would  be  out  long  before  that. 
1  might  give  examples  of  brutal  and  inhumane  treatment,  but 
1  think  that  a  much  truer  picture  can  be  gained  from  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  a  letter  written  by  Knud  Lassen  to  a 
friend  of  his  who  was  also  a  conscientious  objector,  but  who 
is  now  free.    This  letter  was  written  on  Tenth  Month  5th. 

Extracts  from  a  Letter  to  Arthur  Dunham  from  Knud 
Lassen,  Conscientious  Objector,  Imprisoned  at  Fort 
Douglas,  Utah. 

October  5,  1919. 

.  .  .  1  am  still  teaching  my  Russian  class  and  hard  at 
work  at  shorthand.  1  am  reading  a  bit,  studying  up  a  little  on 
newspaper  writing  and  editing.  It  may  all  come  in  handy 
— whenever  I  get  out  from  here. 

The  Library  takes  a  great  deal  of  my  time — too.  We  have 
now  somewhat  of  a  branch  of  the  Library  down  here.  We  get 
from  50  to  100  books  down  at  the  time,  exchanging  them  every 
two  weeks  or  so.  It's  a  fine  thing — but  it  takes  a  lot  of  time 
for  me  to  handle  the  distribution,  etc. 

Summer  has  gone.  We  have  had  fine  weather  most  of  the 
time — with  plenty  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  But  now  Winter 
is  nearing.  It  is  raining  most  time  and  damp — and  the  nights 
are  very  cold.  We  had  hail  a  couple  of  days  ago,  and  all  the 
mountain  tops  are  now  clad  in  their  white  Winter  dress.  It's 
Winter,  approaching  us  slowly  coming  nearer,  day  by  day, 
until  we  some  morning  wake  up  to  find  everything  covered 
with  snow.  I  expect  it  will  be  very  cold  here,  in  our  wooden 
barracks,  with  the  Winter  storm  raging  through  the  moun- 
tains,— yet  I  am  longing  for  the  Winter.  Somehow  I  learned 
to  love  it  up  there  in  northern  Russia, — the  stillness,  the  peace, 
— and  then  the  mystery  of  the  dark  Winter  night.    .    .  . 

Things  are  quiet  again  around  here.  We  are  some  102  al- 
together, but  soon  the  "good-timers"  will  have  served  their 
full  sentence  and  be  on  their  way  home.  The  rest  of  us  have 
heard  nothing  more  about  our  sentences.  Kaplan  just  got 
his  reduced  to  two  years.  As  always,  we  have  lots  of  rumors 
to  amuse  ourselves  with,  but  they  have  little  effect  on  me.  I'd 
only  like  to  know  why  I  am  still  sitting  with  ten  years  on  my 
back.  No  one  else  has  that  long  a  sentence  after  the  reduction. 

What  strange  conditions  we  are  living  under.  We  are  not 
suffering — physically.  We  are  well  fed  and  pretty  well  clothed. 
Conditions  are  healthy,  sanitary, — yet — it  isn't  life.  It's  a 
living  death,  you  may  call  it,  abnormal  from  all  points  of 
view.  And  when  I  think  of  life, — that  strange  pulsing  thing 
out  there  (we  can  even  see  it  from  here — those  thousands  of 
lights  down  in  the  valley — Salt  Lake  City) — it  is  as  if  I  was 
looking  upon  it  from  another  planet.  1  don't  feel  that  I  am 
part  of  it  any  more.  ...  I  wonder  if  that  is  the  way  it 
will  appear  to  us  when  we  are  dead?    Who  knows? 

But  the  mental  strain,  the  restlessness  is  getting  more  and 
more  intolerable.  At  the  D.  B.,  however  much  worse  the 
conditions  were  there,  usually  1  almost  think  I  felt  better. 
It  was  new,  the  whole  atmosphere;  there  were  great  things 
to  be  studied  and  much  to  be  done.  You  had  no  time  to  think 
so  much  about  life  outside  as  we  have  here.  But,  of  course, 
all  in  all  it  is  far  much  more  agreeable  here.  You  know  that 
Ott  was  lately  sent  to  the  D.  B.  and  his  first  esperience  there, 
as  was  expected,  was  to  get  hit  on  the  head  with  a  club.  He 
was  sent  to  the  hospital.  That's  the  last  we  heard  from  him 
and  now  we  are  hoping  soon  to  see  him  here.  After  that  long 
year  at  the  Riley  Post  Guard  House  he  certainly  needs  con- 
ditions like  those  we  have  here.  And  if  only  we  could  get  the 
Alcatraz  boys  here!  I  hate  to  think  of  them  out  there  in  that 
old  Bastile,  even  though  conditions  there  are  claimed  to  be 
better  than  at  Leavenworth.  At  Leavenworth  things  seem 
to  be  very  gloomy. 

The  news  from  the  outside  is  often  discouraging.  Some- 
times it  seems  that  after  all  we  are  best  off  in  here,  taken 
care  of  as  we  are.    Yet  give  me  the  struggle  of  life,  with  all  its 


uncertainty  and  worry — Life — real  life, — how  1  long  for  it 
once  more !    .    .  . 
With  my  best  regards,  fraternally  yours, 

Knud. 

Knud  Lassen  is  a  Dane  by  birth;  he  lived  for  several  years 
in  Russia,  and  speaks  about  six  languages.  At  the  courts- 
martial  held  at  Funston  in  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Months,  19 18, 
Lassen  voluntarily  served  as  interpreter  at  the  trials  of  the 
Russian  Molokens.  He  has  always  been  a  leader  among  the 
C.  O.'s  in  helping  to  organize  their  group  life  in  camp  and 
prison,  and  his  present  activities — teaching  and  managing  the 
library — are  typical  of  his  readiness  for  serving  his  fellows. 
When  he  was  drafted,  Lassen  was  in  a  business  position  in  New 
York. 

[As  we  go  to  press,  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  American 
Freedom  Foundation  is  about  to  be  organized.  All  really 
interested  in  the  amnesty  of  political  prisoners  would  do  well 
to  communicate  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  ex-Leaven- 
worth  "convicts:"  Earl  Humphreys,  Arthur  Dunham,  425  S. 
Fifteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Eds.] 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  MINISTRY. 

[Being  paragraphs  culled  from  the  lectures  of  Wilbur  K.  Thomas.} 
"No  definition  of  the  Divine  leading  can  be  given  which 
will  be  a  guide  to  all  people.  Each  one  must  learn  to  decide 
for  himself  whether  or  not  God  calls  him  to  special  service. 
Those  whose  minds  are  veritable  storehouses  of  wealth  need 
to  be  careful  not  to  mistake  their  own  thought  for  the  Divine 
call,  and  those  who  are  poorly  equipped  need  to  be  continually 
filling  their  minds  with  good  things,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  ready  for  the  time  when  God  calls  them.  God  seldom,  if 
ever,  calls  anyone  to  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue.  We  speak 
that  which  we  have  already  experienced  in  our  own  hearts. 
If  some  new  thought  breaks  upon  us  all  at  once  in  the  silence 
of  the  Meeting,  we  are  not  to  think  that  God  has  called  us 
especially  to  give  that  thought  at  that  particular  time.  We 
are  still  to  wait  and  see  whether  or  not  this  is  the  time  and  the 
occasion.  The  greatest  concerns  are  usually  those  of  long 
standing.  If,  as  we  teach  young  children,  we  would  "count 
ten"  before  speaking,  we  should  be  better  able  to  understand 
the  message  which  we  are  to  deliver,  and  thus  better  able  to 
clothe  it  in  the  right  way." 


"No  one  can  question  the  fact  that  the  greatest  need  in  the 
Society  of  Friends  to-day  is  for  a  real,  living  ministry  that 
will  bring  with  it  a  conviction  of  sin,  righteousness  and  judg- 
ment. The  world  is  in  need  of  a  positive  message:  a  'Thus 
saith  the  Lord!'  Our  denomination  has  very  largely  ceased 
to  lead  the  way  to  better  things,  and  the  need  to-day  is  for  a 
real  revival.  The  membership  of  the  Society  of  Friends  must 
be  shaken  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  We  are  in  need  to-day 
of  a  ministry  that  will  dwell  upon  essential  things.  Instead  of 
"talking  about"  certain  things,  we  should  have  a  preaching 
ministry.  We  need  a  ministry  that  will  declare  positively  to 
the  world  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life.  We  do  not  need  a  ministry  that  will  dwell  upon  the 
composite  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  Isaiah  or  of  Hebrews;  nor  a  ministry  which 
analyzes  and  criticizes  the  characters  of  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament,  or  which  preaches  a  theology;  but  one  that  will 
lead  men  and  women  to  clean  up  their  lives,  throw  off  the 
restraint  of  present  social  customs,  come  out  boldly  and  accept 
and  live  the  principles  taught  by  Jesus  Christ.    .    .  ." 


A  NEW  CALL  TO  A  WIDER  SERVICE. 

[Paper  read  by  Walter  Ayles  at  a  Conference  of  the  Friends' 
Christian  Fellowship  Union  on  Ninth  Month  21,  ioiq,  at 
Hampstead  {London)  Meeting  House.] 
A  call  is  always  an  inspiring  thing  to  read  about  or  to  receive. 
The  call  of  patriarch  and  prophet,  of  ruler  and  disciple  awakens 
our  interest  and  thrills  our  imagination.    It  is  not,  however, 
always  a  thing  of  a  moment.   Sometimes  it  comes  as  in  a  flash 
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of  light,  at  others  it  comes  as  a  growing  consciousness.  It 
may  come  as  a  voice  out  of  the  air  or  from  within.  But  the 
call,  however  it  comes,  is  always  a  call  to  something.  It  always 
conveys  a  message.  It  states  a  need,  it  brings  a  vision,  it 
denotes  a  duty,  it  inspires  obedience.  But  why  a  new  call  to  a 
wider  service?  Because  every  call  is  a  new  call.  In  the  econ- 
omy of  God,  the  call  for  to-day  is  given  to-day,  it  was  not 
given  yesterday,  it  will  not  be  given  to-morrow;  and  all  calls 
are  to  a  wider  service.  The  call  of  Abraham,  the  great  pioneer, 
was  a  call  to  a  wider  service,  an  adventure,  the  end  of  which 
he  couldn't  see.    By  Faith  Abraham  ventured. 

The  call  of  Jeremiah,  the  greatest  of  our  prophets,  a  young 
man,  apparently  feeling  that  he  was  a  very  young  man — 
"Oh!  Lord  God!  behold  I  cannot  speak,  for  I  am  a  child!" 
was  a  call  to  a  wider  service;  wider, — and  to  Jeremiah  the 
young  man,  a  terrifying  service.  It  was  a  service  which  would 
bring  him  great  unpopularity,  pain  and  discomfort.  He  would 
have  to  oppose  king,  prince,  priest,  working-man,  and  they, 
too,  would  oppose  him.  That  was  indeed  unpopularity — king, 
government,  church,  the  people — it  sounds  modern. 

But  why  do  I  use  the  term  to-day  to  you — a  body  of  young 
Friends,  heirs  to  traditions  of  spiritual  adventure  and  in- 
dependence, philanthropic  service  and  social  experiment? 
It  is  because  1  believe  there  has  come  to-day  to  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  Society  of  Friends  a  new  call  to  a  wider 
service.  The  call  of  your  fathers  is  not  your  call.  Your  fathers, 
if  they  are  traditional  fathers,  would  probably  look  very 
dubiously  on  your  call,  just  as  the  shipbuilders  of  England's 
wooden  walls  poured  scorn  on  their  sons  who  would  make  iron 
to  float.  You  cannot  live  on  the  call,  on  the  service,  on  the 
traditions  made  by  your  fathers.  The  man  who  lives  on  last 
year's  harvest  and  provides  no  harvest  for  to-morrow  is  a 
dead  failure.  If  our  present  day  has  not  present  light,  if  it 
is  so  dark  that  the  only  light  we  have  are  the  funeral  lamps 
from  the  tombs  of  the  dead  prophets,  then  we  forget  the  call 
of  Quakerism — we  are  indeed  in  a  parlous  state.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  light  of  our  own  for  to-day;  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  speaks  through  the  thoughts  of  the  soul-devoted 
men  of  each  generation,  including  the  present.  ...  If 
we  take  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  Society  of  Friends  to 
the  life  of  the  world,  we  shall  probably  find  it  to  be  not  in  its 
philanthropy,  its  social  experiments,  its  passion  to  free  the 
slaves,  but  in  its  establishment  of  an  intensive  spiritual  cul- 
ture, of  freedom  from  external  interference,  and  of  continuous 
revelation.  It  has  established  forever  the  fact  that  neither 
priest,  clergyman,  minister,  nor  state,  can  come  between  man 
and  God.  That  man  can  receive  neither  his  spiritual  light, 
punishment  nor  salvation  vicariously.  That  true  religion  is 
a  simple  personal  relationship.  That  is  the  contribution  of 
past  Quakerism,  what  is  our  contribution?  Is  it  not  that  the 
experience  of  our  fathers  in  the  wilderness  and  on  Olivet,  must 
be  succeeded  by  an  experience  on  our  part  among  the  seething 
multitudes  in  the  city,  at  the  foot  of  the  mount?  It  was  perhaps 
in  the  order  of  things, — in  spite  of  our  Foreign  and  Home 
Mission  work — which  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  I  have  in 
mind — that  we  should  have  neglected  this  larger  work,  larger 
as  the  body  is  than  the  limb,  society  than  the  individual, 
humanity  than  the  nation.  It  was  perhaps  inevitable  and 
natural  that  man  should  seek  for  God  for  his  own  comfort  and 
security.  We  are  all  so  significantly  feeble.  The  strongest  of 
us  feel  so  keenly  the  insecurity  of  our  strength.  The  pressure 
of  a  piece  of  bone  on  the  brain,  the  paralysis  or  decay  of  a 
nerve  centre,  a  lightning  flash  across  the  eyes,  and  the  strong 
man  is  weak,  and  vaunted  power  and  self-confidence  depart, 
leaving  but  a  shell  behind.  And  the  power  that  was  behind 
the  dark,  the  thunderclap,  the  storm,  that  gave  to  us  the  keen 
pain  of  longing,  and  the  partial  accomplishment,  that  through 
vision  and  experience  had  taught  us  that  the  things  that 
happened  now  to  us  only  had  value  in  the  light  of  what  they 
meant  to  a  larger  life  and  deeper  relationship,  that  power  was 
the  power  we  wanted  to  know  and  to  have  with  us  as  an  abid- 
ing presence.  But  to-day  there  comes  to  us  a  call  to  a  wider 
service  for  which  we  have  been  fitted  by  the  experience  of 


the  "first  things."  We  thought  we  could  save  ourselves  by 
concentrating  on  our  own  salvation.  Nothing  but  a  deep 
experience  could  reveal  to  us  the  fact  that  we  cannot  be  saved 
in  that  way  at  all.  And  so  to  us  the  experience  came,  the 
vision  was  given,  that  if  we  ourselves  would  be  saved  we  must 
first  save  others.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  superficial  man  of 
the  world,  of  the  modern  man  of  business,  that  cried  out  at 
Golgotha,  "He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save."  The 
Children  of  Light  know  that  in  the  very  act  of  saving  others 
he  found  his  own  salvation,  the  only  salvation  worth  having, 
the  salvation  of  soul  and  mind  from  self.  There  is  an  oft- 
told  story  of  a  lady  who  once  said  to  Wilberforce,  the  great 
slave  emancipator,  "  Mr.  Wilberforce,  you  seem  to  be  so  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  that  you  have  no 
time  to  think  of  your  own  soul."  "  Madam,"  he  replied,  "  I 
had  almost  forgotten  I  had  one."  "He  that  loseth  his  life 
for  my  sake,  the  same  shall  be  saved." 

What  then  is  this  larger,  this  wider  service?  We  have  realized 
God!  We  must  now  realize  humanity.  We  have  preached 
the  union  of  man  and  God,  and  in  the  blaze  of  the  light  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  we  now  realize 
that  this  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  union  of  men. 

"Therefore  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar  and  there 
rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  ought  against  thee;  leave 
there  thy  gift  before  the  altar  and  go  thy  way ;  first  be  reconciled 
to  thy  brother  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift." 

"  For  if  we  love  not  our  brother  whom  we  have  seen,  how 
can  we  love  God,  whom  we  have  not  seen?" 

Real  communion  with  God  can  only  come  after  a  free,  un- 
reserved, unhindered  communion  with  man.  Theoretically 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  always  held  this.  But  in  modern 
days  it  has  had  a  very  restricted  application.  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  at  that.  The  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  has 
been  the  age  of  individualism.  Freed  from  the  tutelage  and 
confinement  of  poverty,  of  "cottage  industries,"  from  the 
subservience  of  a  narrowing  squirearchy,  men  have  discovered 
in  the  power  given  them  by  mechanical  invention  and  dis- 
covery, a  larger  field  of  individual  activity,  greater  resources, 
the  material  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  developed  personal 
aggressiveness.  The  economic  doctrines  of  the  Manchester 
School,  succeeding  the  paternalism  of  Whig  and  Tory  Govern- 
mental stagnation,  simply  asked  that  men  be  allowed  to  go 
their  own  way.  In  such  an  atmosphere  it  required  the  work 
of  heroes  to  accomplish  the  enactment  of  Factory  Acts,  Public 
Education,  Franchise  Reform  and  State  Enterprise.  But  all 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  Manchester  School  have 
been  learned.  The  age  of  collectivism,  of  co-operative  effort 
is  here.  Even  at  the  moment  of  the  Benthamite  triumph,  says 
Professor  Dicey  ("Law  and  Opinion  in  England,"  p.  211), 
there  were  to  be  found  thinkers,  who,  while  insisting  on  the 
new  thorough-going  reforms,  denied  the  moral  authority  of 
individualism  and  denounced  the  dogma  of  laissez-faire! 

To-day  we  do  recognize  our  responsibility  for  our  fellows. 
But  to  what  extent  and  in  what  direction?  What  is  the  ethical 
content  of  the  words,  "Imperial  Preference?"  Is  it  not  the 
British  Empire,  if  necessary,  against  the  world?  What  is 
implied  in  the  term — "  Key  Industries?"  Is  it  not — We  shall 
be  ready  for  you  in  the  next  war  when  you  come  on?  That  is 
not  the  spirit  of  a  common  humanity, — that  is  but  the  spirit 
of  a  collective  tribal  individualism  carried  on  to  a  higher 
plane,  living  on  a  higher  integration.  The  individualism  of 
our  side  makes  us  bad  losers  and  bad  victors.  It  makes  us 
good  haters  and  great  barriers  to  human  solidarity.  Carried 
on  to  another  level  it  is  the  old  prayer  in  a  new  form,  "O 
Lord,  bless  me  and  my  wife,  our  John  and  his  wife,  us  four 
and  no  more."  Where  is  the  difference  between  that  and  the 
egotism  of  the  big  four  at  Versailles?  The  experience  of  the 
past  ten  months  has  proved,  and  the  experience  of  the  next 
ten  years  will  probably  confirm,  that  the  world  cannot  be 
unified  and  put  right  by  any  four  (or  forty)  individuals,  but 
only  by  a  new  humanity.  My  friends,  the  vision  has  come 
to  us,  the  call  sounds  to-day  in  our  ears.  You  and  I  have  to 
help  to  create  that  new  humanity.   To  bring  the  light  to  that 
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humanity.  To  dispel  the  darkness  in  which  men  stumble,  to 
break  down  the  barriers  which  divide  them  and  to  create  a 
new  spirit  and  understanding  which  will  consolidate  them 
to  lead  men  into  a  realm  of  social  thought  and  being,  where 
the  status  of  each  is  one  of  perfect  freedom  in  unity. 

What  are  the  principles  by  which  we  must  work?  And 
how  must  we  put  those  principles  into  practice? 

[.  All  barriers  between  men,  dividing  men,  producing 
friction  among  men,  must  be  thrown  down.  Those  barriers 
are  political,  social,  economic,  educational,  spiritual.  That  is 
the  negative  side. 

2.  We  must  have  a  new  practical  sense  of  human  worth, 
human  equality  and  of  spiritual  freedom.  We  must  have  a 
new  conception  of  our  dependence  on  one  another,  of  our 
necessary  interdependance,  of  our  need  for  each  other. 

3.  We  must  have  a  sense  of  our  individual  responsibility 
for  the  part  we  must  play  in  this  great  work,  in  conjunction 
with  others. — Forwarded  by  Jay  J.  Newlin. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


FIELD  COMMITTEE  REPORT  ON  COLLEGE  VISITATION. 

If  Quakerism  has  really  a  "message"  certainly  no  one  has 
a  more  wide  open  door  of  opportunity  than  the  young  Friends 
who  are  in  college.  It  was  with  some  realization  of  this  fact 
that  the  Young  Friends'  Committee,  on  Eleventh  Month  7th, 
approved  of  the  "concern"  of  the  Field  Committee  to  send 
representatives  from  our  Yearly  Meeting  with  Clarence  E. 
Pickett,  of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting,  to  visit  in  the  Eastern 
colleges.  He  and  Alfred  Lowry  spent  a  day  and  a  night, 
Eleventh  Month  18th  and  19th,  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, where  they  met,  for  worship  and  discussion,  with  about 
twenty  of  the  students.  This  meeting  is  held  regularly  on 
First-day  evenings.  Its  members  are  faced  by  the  very  real 
test  of  military  training  in  the  college;  one  Freshman  has  had 
to  spend  every  afternoon  this  Fall  standing  in  the  empty 
gun-room  while  the  rest  of  the  college  drilled.  The  treatment 
of  C.  O.'s  this  year  has  been  irregular,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
administration  may  soon  find  some  fair  and  uniform  basis 
for  its  attitude  toward  them.    Because  of  this  problem  and 

END  OF  THE  YOUNG 

LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  C.  ALLEN. 

New  Plymouth,  N.  Z.,  Tenth  Month  31,  1919. 
[This  was  written  to  Wm.  B.  Harvey,  but  was  expected  to 
be  shared. j 

After  about  two  weeks  in  and  near  Sydney  we  sailed  for  New 
Zealand,  having,  I  presume,  a  good  average  voyage  for  these 
latitudes  this  time  of  the  year.  It  consumed  the  regulation 
four  days,  and  upon  arrival  in  Wellington  harbor,  we  were 
quietly  passed  on  by  the  port  doctor,  but  the  labor  unions, 
for  no  reason  whatever  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  except  to 
show  their  power,  did  not  permit  us  to  land  until  twenty-four 
hours  later.  The  labor  unions  are  strong  in  these  countries, 
and  their  leaders  often  exhibit  a  tyranny  over  other  people 
which  is  unnecessary  and  annoying.  Thou  knows,  too,  that  1 
feel  great  sympathy  for  the  laboring  people,  and  their  efforts 
to  better  their  condition,  even  when  1  say  this. 

Ever  since  being  in  New  Zealand  four  years  ago  I  have  had 
the  scattered  groups  of  Friends  on  the  west  coast  much  on  my 
mind.  I  have  to-day  completed  this  service.  It  first  included 
Wanganui,  where  at  the  moment  were  gathered  some  Friends 
arranging  for  opening  a  Friends'  Boarding  School  for  the 
Dominion.  John  Holdsworth  was  of  the  number  and,  as  he 
stopped  at  the  same  hotel  that  we  did  and  had  his  motor  car, 
he  was  able  to  help  me  much  in  getting  around  in  that  locality. 
We  were  with  the  committee  on  its  inspection  of  the  new  prop- 
erty, which  is  on  a  high  hill,  in  most  beautiful  country,  and 
which  includes  thirty-four  acres.  We  also  attended  a  commit- 
tee meeting.  There  are  very  few  Friends  at  Wanganui,  but  on 
the  opening  of  the  school,  Second  Month  9,  1920,  a  new  meet- 
ing for  them  and  the  school  is  to  be  established.  About  fJ  1  o,- 
000  has  been  promised  toward  this  school.    1  have  long  felt 


for  other  reasons  the  Friends  feel  the  need  of  particularly 
close  fellowship,  and  the  Advancement  Committee  of  the 
Race  Street  bodies  has  recently  secured  title  to  a  house  which 
it  is  proposed  to  open  as  a  dormitory  for  the  boys  (always  far 
in  the  majority)  and  as  a  meeting  place  and  Friendly  centre 
for  all.  Since  it  was  found  impossible  for  Clarence  Pickett 
to  fit  into  his  itinerary  all  the  colleges  to  be  visited,  Rachel 
DuBois,  of  the  Race  Street  Yearly  Meeting,  and  Elizabeth 
R.  Biddle  went  without  him  to  Mt.  Holyoke,  where  we  spent 
the  evening  of  Eleventh  Month  20th  and  part  of  the  next 
morning.  The  girls  gave  a  supper  party  in  the  beautiful 
Student-Alumnae  Hall,  and  after  the  dishes  were  washed  we 
sat  around  the  long  table  all  evening,  ten  of  us  from  eight 
Yearly  Meetings,  and  talked  together  of  the  message  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  for  the  world  and  particularly  for  colleges. 
These  girls  hold  a  weekly  meeting  for  worship  which  they 
think  meets  a  craving  for  "real"  religion  that  is  not  fully 
satisfied  by  any  of  the  other  college  services.  From  Mt. 
Holyoke  Rachel  DuBois  went  on  to  join  Clarence  Pickett  and 
Edith  Stratton  at  Wellesley,  where  they  had  a  devotional 
meeting  on  First-day  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  discus- 
sion on  (1)  does  a  Friends'  meeting  in  college  really  fill  a 
unique  need?  (2)  is  it  a  denominational  luxury  or  can  it  be 
made  perfectly  free  from  narrow  sectarianism?  The  same 
evening  at  Henry  J.  Cadbury's  house  in  Cambridge  they 
met  with  about  twenty  people  who  are  studying,  mostly  in 
the  graduate  schools,  at  Harvard,  Radcliffe,  and  Simmons,  in 
an  informal  conference  on  the  appeal  of  Quakerism  to  the  un- 
churched. On  Eleventh  Month  24th,  Clarence  Pickett  and 
Edith  Stratton  went  west  from  Boston  and  spent  one  even- 
ing and  the  next  day  at  Oberlin,  where  they  found  a  very 
strong  and  earnest  group  of  Friends.  Their  chief  concern  is 
how  to  "get  across"  to  other  people  in  college  the  things  in 
Quakerism  which  seem  to  them  so  right  and  important. 

Other  strong  college  meetings  are  the  one  at  Vassar,  which 
it  was  not  possible  to  visit  on  this  trip,  and  that  at  Cornell, 
where  this  year  there  are  no  Friends  from  this  Yearly  Meeting. 

Eluabeth  R.  Biddle,  for  the  Field  Committee. 

FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 

that  the  only  hope  of  the  continuation  of  the  Society  in  New 
Zealand  lay  in  gathering  the  children  of  members,  not  all 
Friends,  together  in  a  school  as  a  rallying-point  of  the  young 
folks,  who  otherwise  are  scattered  and  lost  to  our  denomina- 
tion. A  Friend  humorously  told  me  that  if  £5,000  more  could 
be  raised  by  Philadelphia  Friends  he  thought  they  could  name 
the  new  school  "The  Philadelphia  School."  The  perpetuation 
of  Quakerism  is  badly  needed  in  this  end  of  the  world  and  the 
money  must  come  from  abroad.  Their  young  men  have  borne 
a  brave  testimony  the  past  trying  years — in  prison  and  other- 
wise. 

After  a  few  days  at  Wanganui  our  Friend,  Alfred  Goldsbury, 
conducted  us  by  motor  car  through  the  Taranaki  district  to 
visit  isolated  Friends  in  their  homes.  We  have  had  little  family 
meetings  in  most  cases.  It  has  been  long  since  Friends  from 
England,  if  ever  from  America,  have  seen  them..  Their  life 
is  a  quiet  and  simple  one  and  the  numerous  young  people  are 
sturdy  and  happy.  The  products  of  their  farms  largely  go  to 
the  creameries,  and  they  milk  with  machinery.  The  war  and 
inlluenza  have  made  sad  inroads  in  some  instances.  Their 
children  stop  school  sooner  than  with  us,  in  order  to  enter 
into  the  family  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  livelihood. 

The  scenery  in  this  part  of  the  countrv  is  beautiful  in  this 
high-tide  of  Spring.  The  mountain  and  hillsides  and  the  broad 
sweep  of  meadow-land  are  clothed  in  vivid  green.  Spring 
(lowers  abound.  Mt.  Edgmont  lifts  his  splendidly  crowned 
snowy  peak — the  shape  of  Fugi  in  Japan — over  8,000  feet  into 
the  air  that  has,  the  past  few  days,  been  bathed  in  sunshine. 

We  seem  to  have  been  here  just  at  the  right  time — just  the 
time  to  be  with  Friends,  and  secure  their  aid,  just  in  beautiful 
weather  when  the  country  work  could  be  comfortably  per- 
formed, just  when  matters  of  vital  interest  to  the  little  band  of 
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Friends  were  being  discussed  and  arranged  for.  To-night  we 
expect  to  sail  on  a  very  small  ocean  steamship  for  Auckland. 

We  do  not  find  the  open  hostility  to  America  that  was  ob- 
servable four  years  ago  when  so  often  1  felt  constrained  to 
present  the  reasons  for  our  country  maintaining  an  attitude 
of  peace  up  to  that  time.  But  I  often  hear  the  United  States 
discussed,  when  1  as  an  American  am  not  known,  and  listen 
to  the  bitter  comments  made  on  the  U.  S.  Senate  refusing  to 
vote  to  enter  the  League,  because  the  British  Empire  has  six 
votes  to  our  one.  1  have  talked  a  good  deal  with  English 
people  and  Colonials  and,  strange  to  say,  find  that  they  are 
jealous  of  us  and  of  our  possible  competition  in  business,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  want  our  friendship  so  that  our  big  navy 
will  support  them  in  holding  their  great  possessions — some  so 
newly  acquired — in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of 
them  frankly  express  the  wish  that  America  had  never  entered 
the  war,  and  wonder  if  our  nation  will  be  the  next  to  give 
them  trouble.  So,  when  I  also  see  the  bad  feeling  in  America 
toward  England  in  some  quarters,  I  almost  get  discouraged. 
I  see  that  even  companionship  in  arms — that  much  vaunted 
asset  toward  world  peace — is  a  silly  reed  to  lean  upon;  again 
I  see  that  only  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ  will  heal  international 
strife.  For  this  1  plead,  because  of  my  love  for  America,  and 
for  England.    Here  is  work  for  Friends. 

I  remain  thy  friend, 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 


MINUTES  OF  MEETING  OF  THE  LITERATURE  BOARD  OF 
THE  COUNCIL  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE,  HELD 
SIXTH  OF  ELEVENTH  MONTH,  1919,  IN  LONDON. 

[As  Friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  share  the  interest 
in  suitable  literature  for  distribution  in  Europe,  these  minutes 
seem  to  be  a  good  way  of  disclosing  the  methods  and  aims  of 
our  English  Friends.  They  were  sent  to  William  B.  Harvey 
upon  request. — Editors.] 

Present:  Samuel  Graveson,  Ernest  E.  Taylor,  Frederick 
Merttens,  William  Whiting,  Carl  Heath,  Hubert  Peet. 

Apologies  for  absence  from:  John  Rickman,  Ethel  M.  Ashby. 

(i.)  Frederick  Merttens  took  the  chair,  he  having  agreed  to 
do  so  during  the  absence  of  Edward  Grubb  in  America. 

(2.)  The  Minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  signed. 

(3.)  Ernest  E.  Taylor  has  mentioned  that  he  has  informa- 
tion that  several  hundred  copies  of  the  German  edition  of  J. 
S.  Rowntree's  book  were  sent  to  an  address  somewhere  in 
Germany.  F.  J.  Tritton  is  asked  to  make  inquiries  of  W.  F. 
Nicholson  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  name  and  address  of 
the  recipient  in  Germany.  Frederick  Merttens  will  write  to 
Germany  as  soon  as  these  are  known. 

(4.)  Frederick  Merttens  reports  that  the  English  books  sent 
to  Germany  (referred  to  in  Minute  2  of  last  meeting)  had  not 
been  delivered  when  he  left  that  country.  He  had  given  in- 
structions that  they  were  not  to  be  distributed  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Joan  M.  Fry.  He  has  since  learned  that  they  have 
reached  their  destination. 

(5.)  The  revised  translation  into  Esperanto  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  Epistle  has  been  considered,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying letter  of  M.  C.  Butler,  who  thinks  that  something 
containing  a  more  definitely  Quaker  message  would  be  of  great- 
er value,  and  suggests  the  translation  of  some  recently  publish- 
ed pamphlets.  The  following  Friends  are  asked  to  look  into 
the  matter  of  suitable  Quaker  literature  for  publication  in 
Esperanto,  and  report  to  our  next  meeting:  Ethel  M.  Ashby, 
Carl  Heath,  Ernest  E.  Taylor  and  Hubert  Peet  (convener.) 

(6.)  The  attached  Minute  has  been  read  from  the  Germany 
Committee  of  the  F.  E.  and  W.  V.  R.  C,  and  F.  Merttens  has 
given  us  an  outline  of  the  proposed  50-page  booklet  by  Eliza- 
beth Fox  Howard.  We  are  in  complete  unity  with  this  proposal, 
and  when  the  manuscript  is  ready  shall  be  pleased  to  consider 
it  for  translation  into  German  and  other  languages.  We  hope 
that  this  record  of  Friends'  activities  will  end  on  the  interna- 
tional note.  Copy  of  this  Minute  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Germany 
Committee, 


(7.)  William  Whiting  has  reported  that  a  revised  copy  of  his 
pamphlet  on  the  Society  of  Friends  was  sent  to  M.  W.  Foder, 
Budapest,  for  translation  into  Hungarian.  The  translation 
is  to  be  submitted  to  this  Board  before  publication. 

(8.)  Samuel  Graveson  has  told  us  that  Philip  Burtt,  who 
knows  the  conditions  in  Holland  and  has  recently  visited  that 
country,  would  probably  be  willing  to  give  us  an  account  of 
the  opening  for  Quaker  literature  in  Holland.  We  decide  to 
invite  Philip  Burtt  to  attend  our  next  meeting. 

(9.)  Hubert  Peet  reports  that  he  is  in  correspondence  with 
Peter  Manniche,  Copenhagen,  who  is  making  inquiries  re- 
garding the  life  of  a  representative  Friend  which  would  be 
suitable  for  translation  into  Danish. 


(11.)  A  letter  from  John  S.  Stephens  to  Edward  Grubb  has 
been  read,  asking  for  C.  O.  pamphlets  and  the  following  books 
to  be  sent  to  Ernest  Friedrich,  Kichhannstr,  10  Berlin,  O.  34. 
[E.  F.  is  Secretary  of  the  Anarchistische  Jugend,  a  Tolstoyan 
and  C.  O.  Fellowship]:  "Made  Free  in  Prison,"  "Prisoners  of 
Hope,"  "On  Two  Fronts,"  "What  is  Quakerism?"  "Christ  and 
War,"  " Foundations  of  Peace,"  "Militarism  and  Education," 
"  Religion  of  Experience." 

F.  J.  Tritton  reports  that  at  Edward  Grubb's  request  he 
sent  the  books  to  Germany,  and  we  approve  of  this. 

(12.)  Correspondence  has  been  read  between  Edward 
Grubb,  M.  Caroline  Gillett  and  E.  Harold  Marsh,  regarding 
the  £32  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Charles  Gillett  for  publish- 
ing literature  in  foreign  languages.  Frederick  Merttens  is 
asked  to  bring  this  up  at  the  Continental  Committee  this 
afternoon. 

(13.)  A  letter  has  been  read  from  Henry  Van  Etten  inquiring 
what  further  translation  work  he  can  do.  F.  J.  Tritton  is  asked 
to  reply  saying  that  as  Edward  Grubb  is  most  familiar  with 
French  requirements,  we  would  rather  await  his  return  from 
America  before  recommending  any  new  work  for  translation. 

(14.)  Frederick  Merttens  has  submitted  proofs  of  the  Ger- 
man Translation  by  H.  Brauning  Oktavio  of  "A  Message  to 
Seekers."  We  decide  to  have  10,000  copies  printed  at  M460 
per  1000.  F.  Merttens  is  to  consult  with  Joan  M.  Fry  as  to  a 
German  address  to  appear  on  the  pamphlet,  and  also  as  to 
distribution. 


American  Friends*  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Executive  Secretary. 
HOWARD  H.  BRINTON.  Publicity. 
Associate  Secretaries. 

WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY  BERNARD  WALTON 

WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


First  German  Unit  Sails. 
Fourteen  members  of  the  first  German  Unit  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  Imperator  on  Twelfth  Month  10th.  A  meet- 
ing for  worship  held  on  the  8th  for  the  departing  German 
workers  was  an  impressive  occasion. 


Strenuous  Days  at  the  Home  Office. 
The  Philadelphia  equipe  is  a  scene  of  constantly  increasing 
activity.    Another  room  has  been  added  to  the  two  now  used, 
and  the  office  force  now  numbers  fourteen,  besides  a  variable 
number  of  volunteers  for  addressing  envelopes. 


Help  From  the  Bird  and  Tree  Club. 
The  Bird  and  Tree  Club  of  New  York  has  contributed  $1000 
towards  the  $8000  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  fruit 
trees  for  distribution  by  the  Mission  in  France. 

A  Service  of  Whittling. 
The  Whittlers  Club  of  Swarthmore  village  carves  various 
odd  scraps  of  lumber  into  shapes  which  can  be  sold.  The 
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proceeds  of  the  sales,  amounting  to  I40,  have  been  donated 
to  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee. 


Friends'  Austrian  Unit  Running  Large  Dairy. 
The  Austrian  Unit  in  addition  to  furnishing  supplies  to 
hospitals  and  Infant  Welfare  Centres,  and  arranging  with 
Trade  Unions  for  the  manufacture  of  1500  Children's  suits 
daily  out  of  cloth  sent  from  England,  has  now  undertaken  the 
management  of  a  large  milk  distributing  business.  An  ar- 
rangement has  been  completed  by  which  the  municipality 
purchases  300  cows  (costing  2, 1 00,000  kronen)  with  a  guarantee 
of  food  by  the  Friends'  Mission.  The  milk  is  to  be  purchased 
by  the  Mission  by  means  of  feed  or  money  and  sold  at  less 
than  cost.  It  is  estimated  that  $4.50  will  furnish  milk  for  a 
child  for  six  months.  A  shipment  of  $5000  worth  of  linseed 
oil  cake  for  feed  is  now  being  made  from  America.  It  is  prob- 
able that  relief  work  will  be  extended  to  the  mining  centres, 
as  coal  is  the  crux  of  the  Vienna  problem.  The  Vienna  work 
has  been  largely  under  the  control  of  English  Friends,  but  the 
American  Committee  is  becoming  further  involved  and  has 
recently  appropriated  $25,000  for  Austrian  relief. 


New  Bulletins  Ready  for  Distribution. 
A  large  quantity  of  one-page  leaflets  containing  Hoover's 
letter  to  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  and  plans 
for  German  relief  has  been  printed  and  copies  will  be  sent  on 
request. 

Bulletin  No.  24  is  being  reprinted  with  some  alterations  and 
will  go  out  as  Bulletin  No.  25.  An  edition  in  the  German 
language  is  also  being  issued. 


The  Times  Approves. 
The  New  York  Times  of  Eleventh  Month  28th  in  an  editorial 
comment  on  Hoover's  proposition  to  the  Friends  considers 
it  rather  amusing  that  an  organization  with  such  principles 
should  be  entrusted  with  helping  a  people  "whose  necessities 
are  due  wholly  to  their  exaggerated  and  misdirected  militancy," 
but  it  adds: — 

"Amusing  or  not,  the  suggestion  that  German  relief  work 
be  intrusted  to  the  Friends,  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
absurd.  On  the  contrary  it  is  entirely  wise,  for  though  these 
sectarians  are  pacifists,  they  are  a  shrewd  and  sensible  people, 
with  nothing  mushy  or  soft  about  their  gentleness,'  and,  un- 
like a  good  many  other  pacifists,  they  have  not  been  led, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  into  pro-Germanism  in 
any  of  its  many  forms.  They  would  help  Germans  needing 
help  and  with  a  colorable  excuse  for  expecting  it,  but  they 
would  be  careful  in  distributing  either  their  own  money  or 
that  of  others,  and  they  would  not  leave  the  recipients  in  any 
doubt  that  it  went  to  them,  not  as  Germans,  but  as  human 
beings  in  a  condition  that  excites  the  sympathy,  the  considera- 
tion, of  feeling  hearts." 


Workers  Receive  Letters  From  the  Minister. 
Each  of  the  returned  workers  has  received  from  the  Ministre 
des  Regions  Liberees  a  letter  of  thanks  signed  and  addressed 
to  him  personally.     The  following  is  a  translation: — 

The  Minister  of  the  Liberated  Regions. 

In  accomplishing  the  difficult  task  of  assisting  the  unhappy 
population  of  the  regions  of  France  which  have  been  devastated 
by  the  war,  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  the  beneficent  efficiency 
of  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  Anglo-American  Mission — 
"The  Friends." 

On  the  Marne,  in  the  first  days  of  the  war,  later  in  the 
Somme  and  the  Meuse,  the  members  of  the  Mission  never 
ceased  to  show  their  active  devotion. 

Distributing  supplies  of  all  kinds,  establishing  hospitals, 
maternity  hospitals,  convalescent  homes,  rebuilding  nouses 
and  installing  constructions  to  shelter  the  homeless  in  every 
manner;  giving  valuable  help  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  dev- 
astated districts. 

In  supplementing  the  general  activities  of  their  committee 


the  members  of  the  Mission  have  never  failed  whenever  their 
help  was  requested  for  local  work. 

I  should  also  like  to  express  to  all  members  of  this  Society 
my  most  sincere  gratitude  for  the  valuable  services  which  have 
been  rendered  in  the  devastated  districts  of  France,  and  I 
should  like  especially  to  thank  you  for  the  part  you  have 
taken  in  the  work  of  the  Mission. 

Assuring  you  of  my  highest  consideration. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  notice  of  the  death  of  Herbert  W.  Oliver  in  this  issue  will  elicit 
the  sympathy  of  his  large  circle  of  Westtown  friends.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  School.  His  uncle,  James  W.  Oliver,  recently  on  a  religious  visit 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia,  writes  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  under  date 
of  Twelfth  Month  8th:— 

"My  home-coming  was  overshadowed  by  the  sad  intelligence  of  the 
loss  of  my  nephew,  Herbert  W.  Oliver,  by  drowning.  He  was  wireless 
operator  on  an  oil  vessel  running  between  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and 
Port  Arthur,  Texas,  and  by  some  means  fell  overboard." 


Edith  J.  Wilson,  Edward  Grubb  and  Herbert  Corder,  sailed  for  home 
on  the  thirteenth  by  the  S.  S.  Lapland.  James  Douglass  had  returned  a 
fortnight  ago.  The  four  Friends  had  service  of  undoubted  value  in  va- 
rious centres.  Herbert  Corder  who  traveled  more  than  the  others,  will 
have  covered  12,000  miles  by  his  return.  American  Friends  everywhere 
have  deep  gratitude  for  this  exchange  of  fellowship  in  these  difficult 
times. 


Ruth  Fry,  Albert  Cotterell  and  William  A.  Albright  were  expected 
to  arrive  from  England  about  the  14th.  It  is  understood  they  are  a  dele- 
gation to  perfect  co-operation  of  English  and  American  Friends  in  re- 
construction, in  the  International  service  of  literature  and  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  Embassies  to  represent  the  Quaker  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tianity afield. 

The  Friends'  Ambulance  Unit  train  No.  17  won  "the  first  place  at 
the  head  of  all  the  ambulance  trains  in  the  British  Expeditionary  Force 
for  'all-round  merit.'"  It  made  376  trips,  ran  62,700  miles  and  carried 
136,616  patients. 


A  gift  of  $50,000  from  Owen  Carter,  of  Poole,  was  announced  by  the 
Central  Education  Committee  of  London.  It  is  "for  the  benefit  and 
towards  the  maintenance"  of  Friends'  Boarding  Schools.  The  donor 
states  his  opinion  that  "the  formation  of  high  moral  character  is  the 
chief  object  of  education,"  and  that  this  is  "well  attained  at  Friends' 
Boarding  Schools." 

NOTICES. 

Volunteers  for  addressing  envelopes,  whole  or  part  time,  wanted 
at  Friends'  Service  Committee,  20  South  Twelfth  Street. 

Howard  H.  Brinton. 

To  any  Friends  in  Miami  who  would  be  interested  in  meeting  for  wor- 
ship, after  the  manner  of  Friends,  please  communicate  with  the  under- 
signed. 

Stephen  C.  Singleton,  517  Poinciana  Avenue,  Miami,  Fla. 

The  cost  of  publishing  the  Friends'  Calendar  for  1920  is  greater  than 
last  year,  but  in  order  to  encourage  its  circulation  the  Tract  Association 
has  decided  to  make  the  following  rates,  meeting  the  loss  thus  incurred 
from  other  sources: 

Single  copy  10  cents;  by  mail  15  cents;  by  the  dozen  75  cents;  by  the 
hundred  5  dollars. 


Died. — On  Eleventh  Month  23,  1919,  at  sea,  Herbert  W.  Oliver, 
son  of  William  T.  and  Anna  W.  Oliver,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  aged  eighteen 
years;  a  member  of  Nantucket  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  ninth  of  Twelfth  Month, 

1919,  Samuel  S.  Thompson,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Western 
District.   

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa, 


Twelfth  Month  18, 1919. 
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Your  Vacation 
Glasses 

Let  us  make  you  an  extra 
pair.  Save  the  annoyance 
and  delay  that  results  frem 
breaking  your  regular  set. 

Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


ARTS 


^Opticiem 

SMOOTH  /6™ST.PJ 


INSURANCE  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Some  kinds  of  insurance  insure  only  your 
family. 

Endowment  insurance  payable  at  65  in- 
sures you  also.  If  you  are  insured,  so 
are  they. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  this  long-term 
endowment.  Our  policyholders  think  ex- 
tremely well  of  it. 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

WINTER  TERM— Begins  First  Month  6, 
1920. 

Trained  young  Friends  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phone  n  Sprue*  1640 


LYNDA  HAINES  STAFF 

PHYSIOPATH,  ELECTRO-THERAPIST 

(graduate) 

OFFICE,  238   SO.  SEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
THIRD  AND  SIXTH  DAYS  AND  BY  APPOINTMENT 

Phones:  Oak  Lane  1119-R    Filbert  4292- W 

GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


W.  IB.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals* 

Bell  "Phone         :         Established  1880 


PENNSBURY  SERIES  OF  MODERN  QUAKER  BOOKS 


Edited  by  ISAAC  SHARPLESS 


The  Book  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  authorized  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  books  by  modern  authors  giving  some  account  of 
the  history,  attitude  and  outlook  of  Quakerism  in  its  relations 
to  present  problems.  The  series  as  now  arranged  contains 
the  following  volumes: 

I — Political  Leaders  oj  Provincial  Pennsylvania 

By  Isaac  Sharpless 

243  pages — $2.00 

"This  is  an  admirable  book.  Though  cast  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  biographies  it  is  in  reality  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  history  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  authority." — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 

II — George  Fox — An  Autobiography 

By  Rufus  M.  Jones 

576  pages — $2.00 

A  readable  edition  of  the  old  classic  Journal  oj  George  Fox. 
The  introduction  and  notes  of  the  editor  clear  up  much 
obscurity  without  taking  anything  from  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ing of  the  original. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  WILL 


77/ — Man's  Relation  to  God. 
By  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree 
About  200  pages — $1.50 
A  series  of  essays  written  with  keen  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual insight  by  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  new  problems 
confronting  English  Quakerism,  applicable  also  to  many 
American  conditions.    Thoughtful  people  will  wish  to  read 
this  whether  they  agree  with  all  the  details  or  not. 

IV — A  History  oj  the  Society  oj  Friends  in  America 
By  Allen  C.  Thomas 
285  pages — $1.50 
A  republication,  with  many  changes  and  additions,  bring- 
ing it  quite  down  to  date,  of  a  standard  book  by  a  trained 
historian.    It  is  the  fairest  and  most  reliable  treatise  on  the 
subject  published,  dealing  impartially  with  the  various  de- 
velopments and  separations  in  America. 

V — A  Service  oj  Love  in  War  Time 
By  Rufus  M.  Jones 
About  300  pages — 12.00 
Ready  early  in  1920 
An  account  of  the  attitude  of  Friends  in  America  to  war 
service  and  the  work  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee in  Europe  (19 17-1 9 19),  giving  lists  of  workers,  places 
and  character  of  work,  etc. 
BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER 


Orders  will  be  taken  for  the  above  series  of  five  volumes  as  a  whole  (though  the  delivery  of  Number  V  will  be  de- 
layed), at  a  cost  of  $7.50,  postpaid.    Checks  should  be  made  payable  and  correspondence  sent  to 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  302  arch  street,  Philadelphia,  pa. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET        (Second  Floor) 

The  Trad*  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
PHONE,  WALNUT  4615 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall        John  A.  Stratton 

TELEPHONES 
Bail — Sproc*  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  offer — 

SUN  SHIPBUILDING  CO.  1st  MORTGAGE  5s. 

Due  1927  at  91  %  to  yield  6}4%,  free  of  Penna.  State  Tax. 

The  Company  is  located  at  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Bonds  are  followed  by  a  Second  Mortgage  loan  of  $1,723,- 
000  and  also  by  $3,500,000  Capital  Stock  which  represents  cash 
paid  in  at  $100  a  share. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  the  interest  on  these 
1st  Mortgage  Bonds  was  earned  EIGHT  TIMES  over. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 


(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


H„  F.  Bruner                        S.  D.  Hall 

He  F.  Bruner  &  CoQ 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16  No  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONE*,  \%™%*4 3 

GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall. 
Sixty-six  poems,  in  four  groups:  Near  to  Nat- 
ure's Heart,  Where  Flowers  Bloom  and  Birds 

O-  T  _     *      _     rni_  1_  j_      _      J      T7i     —          i-     T7t    _1  * 

bing,  Loving  1  nought  and  Lamest  ieehng, 
When  Life  Is  Young. 

120  pages,  5  in.  by  1Y%  in.;  cloth,  $1.50;  leather; 
$2.50,  postpaid. 

On  sale  at  304  Arch  St.,     20  So.  12th  St.,  and 
Friends'  Select  School 

INNES  &  SONS,  129  N.  12th  Sts.,  Phila. 

rnends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE  Matron, 

ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards,,       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper  i 

TELEPHONE   LOCUST  1782 

POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt     A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.                    BARTON  &  BARTH. 

/"OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worship  is 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.    Visitors  remem- 
ber the  address. 

Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TT7ANTED — Mother's  helper  in  Friend's  family.  Two 
"V  children.  For  particulars  address, 

1872  Rudwick  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

A  N  unusual  opportunity  for  a  young  woman  who  loves 
children,  to  live  with  a  family  in  Westerly,  R.  I.,  and 
and  help  take  care  of  four — the  oldest  only  four  years  old. 

Address  X,  care  of  The  Friend. 

F*  A.  F*  E  R  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Office  Hour]  until  10.30  A.  M.       Or  any  other  timt  by  appointment 
Established  in  1849.    Bell  'Phone,  Poplar  327 

VV[ ANTED— By  First  Month  1,  1920,  a  reliable  man  to 
"    take  charge  on  shares  or  salary,  of  a  farm  of  about 
sixty  acres  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

Address  H,  The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place. 

TTtrANTED — Young  lady  as  companion  for  a  lady  living 
VV  alone  in  Germantown.   State  salary  and  reference. 
Address  C,  Thb  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place. 
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THE  FRIEND, 
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Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 

CENTRALIZATION. 

In  any  recital  of  the  notable  religious  events  of  the  year 
1 9 1 9,  the  great  Conference  of  Episcopalians  at  Detroit  is 
sure  to  be  given  a  first  place.  An  editorial  writer  of  the  Boston 
Transcript  summarizes  the  work  of  that  Conference  under 
four  heads.  The  first  of  the  four,  and  in  his  judgment  the 
most  momentous,  is  a  further  movement  toward  centraliza- 
tion of  authority.  This  movement  is  about  to  become  a  fact 
in  the  election  of  Bishop  Thomas  F.  Gailor,  of  Tennessee,  to 
be  presiding  Bishop  of  the  denomination,  with  headquarters 
at  New  York.  He  is  to  have  a  council  of  twenty-three  mem- 
bers, and  this  highly  centralized  body  is,  in  the  main,  to  ex- 
ercise the  same  functions,  says  the  religious  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Republican,  as  the  "august  body"  of  Cardinals 
under  the  Pope  at  Rome.  The  two  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  organizations  is  that  the  New  York  head  is 
elected  to  hold  office  for  six  years,  and  not  for  life,  and  that 
the  American  Council  is  a  small  body,  twenty-three  members, 
as  contrasted  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  Cardinals. 

No  great  time  before  the  Detroit  Meeting  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  of  the  country  were  in  Conference.  Nothing  is  be- 
lieved to  be  more  fundamental  with  these  good  people  than 
the  autonomy  of  each  congregation.  In  the  name  of  greater 
efficiency,  however,  a  large  measure  of  this  denominational 
freedom  was  surrendered  and  important  steps  toward  central- 
ized power  were  taken. 

These  are  but  two  outstanding  instances  of  a  tendency  that 
seems  to  have  infected  the  religious  world  very  widely.  In- 
ter-church movements,  the  great  "inter-church  world  move- 
ment" and  a  large  variety  of  efforts  for  organic  unity  and 
union,  feel  the  stimulus  of  this  "wave  of  efficiency"  in  new 
proposals  for  centralized  power.  There  are  not  wanting 
those  who  trace  the  whole  movement  to  the  world-wide 
effect  of  the  concentration  of  the  allied  forces  under  General 
Foch.  It  has  affected  government,  modified  business  methods 
and  finally  invaded  religious  territory.  The  cry  everywhere 
is  for  efficiency,  the  emphasis  is  upon  work  rather  than  upon 
men.  To  some  the  movement  is  plainly  the  denial  of  democ- 
racy.  They  remind  us  that  the  democrat  is  very  easily  the 


dangerous  plutocrat  under  the  effects  of  concentration.  Dr. 
Gordon  has  been  saying  in  Boston  of  the  "  Inter-church  world 
movement"  that  it  is  "the  coldest  and  most  ruthless  piere 
of  autocracy"  he  has  ever  known. 

Individualists  as  Friends  have  been  for  two-and-a-half 
centuries,  cherishing  as  they  feel  they  must,  principles  of 
democracy  in  church  affairs  (even  though  they  are  willing 
to  call  their  system  a  theocracy),  this  tendency  should  not 
be  able  to  carry  them  from  their  moorings  without  a  chal- 
lenge. He  must,  however,  be  a  very  casual  observer  who 
does  not  see  how  far  the  consolidation  of  interests,  the  cen- 
tralization of  authority  under  secretaries  has  already  gone 
with  Friends.  A  report  like  that  of  Friends'  Institute,  printed 
in  this  number,  is  rather  startling  evidence  to  one  who  in  the 
recent  rush  of  events  has  not  been  thinking  along  these  lines. 

Duplication  of  effort,  the  failure  of  voluntary  service,  the 
widespread  indifference  of  what  our  Episcopalian  friends  call 
the  "lost  two-thirds"  of  most  every  congregational  enroll- 
ment, are  most  serious  subjects  to  be  met  and  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  determined  spirit  of  efficiency.  The  important 
question  is  will  centralization  meet  these  difficulties?  And 
if  v/e  answer  affirmatively,  let  us  ask  further,  shall  we  by  such 
means  obtain  efficiency  in  work  at  the  cost  of  individual  in- 
terest and  service? 


From  the  antipodes,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  come  the 
only  open  challenge  of  the  centralization  of  the  work  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  under  secretaries.  The  Australian  Friend 
reported  the  postponement  of  such  a  proposition  made  in  one 
of  their  General  Meetings.  This  was  to  give  Friends  an  op- 
portunity to  ponder  the  relationships  of  such  organization 
to  voluntary  service  of  individuals,  and  to  the  active  func- 
tioning of  the  meetings  as  militant  groups.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  learn  how  the  case  is  finally  determined  in  a  country 
that  is  leading  in  some  lines  of  democratic  evolution.  In 
Philadelphia  and  in  other  centres  east  and  west  of  us  the 
development  of  secretaries  has  passed  quite  beyond  the  ini- 
tial stage.  Heavy  and  increasing  budgets  are  required  to  make 
the  accomplished  centralization  effective.  One  thing  is  prob- 
ably quite  clear  everywhere.  The  volume  of  work  done  under 
secretaries  is  very  much  increased.  The  modern  machine- 
method  is  sure  to  mean  increased  output  in  human  affairs. 
In  cases  where  output  was  approaching  a  negative  quantity 
in  meeting  work,  this  must  be  viewed  with  satisfaction.  Let 
us  freely  confess,  however,  that  much  of  the  finest  religious 
work  done  in  the  past,  and  much  of  the  best  possible  in  the 
present  and  the  future  will  be  admitted  to  be  voluntary 
work  under  the  propulsion  of  personal  concern.  When  a 
Yearly  Meeting  or  subordinate  meetings  surrender  this  point 
something  very  vital  in  our  system  will  be  lost. 

Indeed,  in  recognizing  secretaries  as  a  necessity  of  our 
highly-organized  modern  life,  we  must  insist  that  their  use- 
fulness will  be  measured  very  largely  by  the  increasing  num- 
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ber  of  members  they  draw  into  active  participation  in  the 
Service  of  Truth.  In  other  words,  the  ideal  secretary  will  be 
an  expert  in  self-effacement. 


The  widest  possible  experience  in  world-centralization 
during  and  since  the  war,  has  given  us  an  aphorism  of  un- 
doubted value,  if  our  determined  progress  is  to  prove  to  be 
real  progress.  Let  us  emblazon  it  upon  our  memory.  "Cen- 
tralisation is  not  vitali Ration."  In  religious  work  it  is  vitaliza- 
tion  that  is  essential.  A  backward  glance  in  history  to  the 
time  of  Constantine  brings  us  perhaps  to  the  first  great  ac- 
complishment in  Christian  centralization.  "Can  we  by  any 
interpretation  believe  that  that  event  vitalized  Christianity? 
It  gave  the  Christian  Church  the  advantage  of  the  most  won- 
derful organization  of  history  and  that  advantage,  we  well 
know,  has  been  unending  tragedy. 

This  whole  field  is  one  of  tremendous  present  interest.  In 
all  probability  the  safety  of  any  religious  society  will  depend 
upon  a  somewhat  fine  adjustment  between  the  claims  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  of  deputed  (not  surrendered)  author- 
ity. As  suggestive  (we  have  not  proposed  to  submit  anything 
final  in  the  case)  the  following  quotation  from  Gerald  K. 
Hibbert,  principal-elect  of  Ackworth  School,  will  be  arrest- 
ing: 

"Organization  we  must  have,  but  here  again  man  must 
be  master  in  his  own  house.  Organization  is  for  man,  not  man 
for  organization.  Yet  there  is  a  type  of  mind  that  deals  with 
every  problem  by  the  suggestion,  'let  us  appoint  another 
committee.'  As  long  as  we  live  together  in  society  there 
must,  of  course,  be  organization  and  authority.  Individual 
license,  absolute  indifference  to  the  claims  of  the  community, 
will  not  work."  J.  H.  B. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF 
FRIENDS'  INSTITUTE  FOR  1918-1919. 

The  contrast  between  the  nine  hundred  and  four  people 
who  are  supporting  the  Friends'  Institute  as  members  and  the 
activities  which  centre  about  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  is  one  of 
those  anomalies  of  unquestioning  and  irresponsible  inheri- 
tance which  appear  to  rest  rather  lightly  upon  our  Quaker 
shoulders. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  caretaker  there  have  been 
10,952  visitors  to  the  Institute  the  past  year  and  331  committee 
meetings  held. 

The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  occupies  the 
two  front  rooms  of  the  second  floor,  with  their  staff  of  eleven 
men  and  women. 

The  two  School  Lecturers  of  the  Friends'  Temperance 
Association  have  their  office  in  another  of  the  second  floor 
rooms  and  the  fourth  is  at  present  headquarters  for  the  West- 
town  Campaign  Fund. 

The  office  of  the  Friends'  Institute  has  expanded  into  the 
larger  room  of  the  first  floor.  The  expansion  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  increased  work  of  Young  Friends.  The  General 
Secretary  is  also  at  present  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Young  Friends'  Committee.  Under  this  committee 
and  its  Executive  are  five  other  secretaries  who  carry  out 
the  various  phases  of  the  work.  This  division  and  specializa- 
tion have  made  expansion  possible  and  decreased  rather  than 
increased  the  work  of  the  Executive  Secretary. 

The  new  Household  Emergency  Bureau,  operating  under 
the  Household  Problem  Group  of  the  Social  Order  Committee, 
has  its  headquarters  here  and  was  temporarily  assisted  by  our 
General  Secretary  until  a  permanent  one  could  be  secured. 
The  regular  volunteer  secretary  now  has  office  hours  here 
and  is  taking  over  all  the  details  of  the  work. 


About  1600  motto  calendars  were  distributed  the  first  of 
the  year  from  the  office;  the  card  catalogues  are  used  con- 
stantly and  are  constantly  being  corrected;  numerous  con- 
ferences and  activities  centre  here;  there  is  a  large  demand 
for  the  services  of  our  competent  stenographer,  whose  full 
time  we  employ;  personal  requests  for  help  or  information 
exceed  description. 

It  is  entirely  clear  that  the  building  of  Friends'  Institute 
could  not  accommodate  all  the  above  activities  without  the 
help  of  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting.  It  has  kindly 
allowed  the  use  of  its  committee  room,  tea  room  and,  in  case 
of  need,  also  its  meeting  room.  Even  with  these  added,  our 
present  resources  are  stretched  to  the  utmost.  We  would  urge 
a  larger  sense  of  financial  obligation  upon  all  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  work  above  outlined  and  who  wish  to  give  rein 
to  its  expansion. 


Selected  by  Edward  C.  Wood. 
SANCTUARY. 

Mid  all  the  traffic  of  the  ways, — 

Turmoils  without,  within, — 
Make  in  my  heart  a  quiet  place, 

And  come  and  dwell  therein! 

A  little  shrine  of  quietness, 

All  sacred  to  Thyself, 
Where  Thou  shalt  all  my  soul  possess, 

And  I  may  find  myself; 

A  little  shelter  from  Life's  stress, 

Where  ]  may  lay  me  prone, 
And  bare  my  soul  in  lowliness, 

And  know  as  I  am  known; 

A  solitude  where  I  can  think, 

A  haven  of  retreat, 
Where  of  Thy  Red  Wine  I  may  drink, 

And  of  Thy  White  Bread  eat; 

A  little  silent  sacred  place, 

Where  we  may  converse  hold; 
Where  Thy  White  Love  shall  me  embrace 

And  from  the  world  enfold; 

A  little  place  of  mystic  grace, 

Of  self  and  sin  swept  bare, 
Where  I  may  look  into  Thy  face, 

And  talk  with  Thee  in  prayer. 

Come! — occupy  my  silent  place, 

And  make  Thy  dwelling  there! 
More  grace  is  wrought  in  quietness 

Than  any  is  aware. 

— John  Oxenham,  in  "The  Vision  Splendid." 


EDUCATION. 

[It  was  noted  in  The  Friend  some  weeks  ago  that  Gerald 
K.  Hibbert  has  been  selected  to  succeed  Frederick  Andrews 
at  Ackworth  School.  The  following  article  from  his  pen  will 
disclose  something  of  his  vision  as  a  schoolmaster.  The  sub- 
ject is  of  equal  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
article  is  reprinted  from  The  Friend  [London]. 

Training  for  Freedom. 
"  Freedom  is  rooted  in  self-control."  Therefore  we  must 
first  learn  the  necessity  of  self-control  if  we  wish  to  be  truly 
free.  How  best  are  we  to  do  this?  And  how  can  we  best  teach 
it  to  others?  These  are  the  questions  that  are  exercising  the 
educational  world  to-day,  and  indeed  there  is  none  more  im- 
portant. We  are  realizing  that  the  child  needs  more  oppor- 
tunity of  self-expression  in  order  to  acquire  self-control; 
things  must  not  be  done  so  much  for  him  as  by  him.  The 
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many  experiments  that  are  to-day  being  made  in  this  direc- 
tion (such  as  at  Gary,  Indiana,  or  in  the  George  Junior  Re- 
publics and  the  Little  Commonwealth,  or  in  connection  with 
the  Montessori  system)  are  all  more  or  less  embodying  the 
idea  of  self-government. 

There  is  an  interesting  and  stimulating  chapter  on  "  Edu- 
cation" in  the  handbook  "New  Town,"  recently  published 
by  the  New  Town  Council,  which  might  well  be  consulted 
in  this  connection.  The  difficulties  are  there  frankly  faced, 
and  it  is  admitted  that  a  serious  charge  can  be  made  against 
systematized  methods  of  self-government,  on  the  ground 
that  the  penalties  imposed  by  children  are  often  too  severe 
and  usually  somewhat  mechanical.  This,  however,  assumes 
that  punishments  are  inevitable.  The  Montessorians  claim 
that  under  their  system  there  are  no  punishments,  as  these 
have  been  found  altogether  unnecessary.  "The  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  Montessori  system  are  the  provision 
of  carefully  chosen  material,  and  freedom  for  the  child  to 
occupy  and  educate  himself  on  this  material,  freedom  har- 
monized with  social  necessities.  .  .  The  child  lives  in  a 
world  arranged  for  his  convenience,  and  is  encouraged  to 
exercise  his  faculties  and  intelligence  in  such  purposeful  and 
useful  activities  as  dressing  and  washing  himself,  laying  ta- 
bles, serving  dinner  and  the  like.  It  has  been  urged  that 
the  scientific  material  is  artificial,  its  methods  partaking 
too  much  of  those  of  the  laboratory;  but  the  Montessorians 
answer  that  the  choice  has  only  been  made  after  prolonged 
and  thorough  observation  of  the  child's  activities,  and  care- 
ful and  scientific  testing  of  results." 

We  may  not  adopt  the  Montessori  system  in  all  its  details, 
but  we  can  at  any  rate  see  the  truth  of  the  principle  for  which 
it  stands.  The  best  discipline  is  that  which  comes  from  vig- 
orous activity  and  sustained  effort,  from  a  true  self-develop- 
ment and  self-control.  "It  is  usually  regarded  almost  as 
axiomatic  that  such  discipline  can  only  come  through  tasks 
imposed  from  without  and  undertaken  by  the  child  more  or 
less  unwillingly.  Yet  it  seems  obvious  that  a  voluntary, 
spontaneous  effort,  in  which  the  child  conquers  his  own  inertia 
through  his  desire  to  reach  a  certain  end,  or  even  for  the  sim- 
ple joy  of  overcoming  an  obstacle  must  be  more  potent  in 
the  formation  of  character  than  any  work,  however  irksome, 
which  is  performed  out  of  grudging  obedience  to  an  outside 
authority.  The  spontaneous  concentration  of  the  Montessori 
child  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  that  system,  that  teachers 
sometimes  have  to  restrain  it,  even  as  one  prevents  a  hungry 
child  from  over-eating." 

One  feels  that  these  experiments  need  to  be  made  gradu- 
ally, and  with  adequate  safeguards.  It  would  be  as  foolish 
to  give  full  "self-government"  to  children  suddenly  and 
without  preparation  as  it  would  be  to  give  it  to  India  or  to 
Egypt  or  indeed  to  Britain.  Probably  most  schools  will  feel 
their  way  by  degrees  and  will  do  nothing  revolutionary. 
They  will  strive  to  preserve  and  unite  the  best  elements  of 
many  systems  and  of  no  system;  they  will  do  their  best  to 
keep  their  heads  amid  the  bewildering  contradictions  of 
ancient  and  modern  educationists.  On  the  general  princi- 
ple, however,  most  educationists  and  psychologists  are  agreed 
— that  through  self  -expression  in  the  group  atmosphere  do 
we  best  acquire  self-control  and  the  true  discipline,  and  that 
"punishment"  can  be  materially  reduced,  if  not  (in  its  gen- 
erally accepted  sense)  abolished  altogether. 

Turning  from  school-life  to  the  wider  field  of  life  in  general, 
we  find  the  same  principle  to  hold  good.  The  best  discipline 
is  self-discipline;  one  of  the  objects  of  discipline  is  to  make 
discipline  unnecessary;  the  aim  of  authority  is  to  abolish  itself 
altogether  as  an  external  compelling  force,  and  to  substitute 
in  its  place  loyalty  to  an  inward  principle.  There  is  a  fine 
passage  in  the  late  Dr.  Fairbairn's  Christ  in  Modern  Theology 
(pp.  434-5)  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  and  which  I  venture  to  quote  almost  in  full, 
believing  that  its  careful  study  will  throw  much  light  upon 
this  vexed  question  of  authority.  He  is  speaking  of  the  au- 
thority of  a  father,  and  points  out  that  its  form  will  vary  as 


the  child  develops,  but  the  less  formal  it  grows  the  more  real 
it  will  become  .  "There  is  nothing  so  absolute  as  the  paternal 
reign  in  its  earliest  form.  The  infant  is  the  most  helpless 
creature  in  nature.  .  .  and  the  parent's  sovereignty  is 
then  a  sovereignty  of  carefulness,  a  mindfulness  which  feels 
every  moment  that  the  child  can  live  only  in  and  through 
those  to  whom  it  owes  its  being.  Here  the  law  governs  the 
parent,  though  the  law  be  love.  .  .  But  in  due  course 
the  new  mind  will  awake,  and  sovereignty  then  assumes  a 
new  form,  becomes  legislative  and  administrative,  frames 
laws  which  the  child  must  be  now  persuaded,  now  compelled 
now  beguiled  to  obey.  Here  the  authority  is  autocratic,  yet 
with  an  autocracy  which  is  most  tender  where  most  impe- 
rious. But  the  child  becomes  a  youth,  and  the  sovereignty 
again  changes  its  form,  becomes  flexible  in  means  that  it 
may  be  inflexible  in  end,  loving  the  boy  too  well  to  tolerate 
his  evil,  so  watching  him  that  he  may  by  a  now  regretted 
severity  and  a  now  gracious  gentleness  be  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined to  good.  And  when  the  youth  becomes  a  man,  the 
sovereignty  does  not  cease,  though  its  form  is  altogether 
unlike  anything  that  had  been  before;  it  may  be  the  fellow- 
ship by  which  the  old  enrich  and  ripen  the  young,  and  the 
young  freshen  and  enlarge  the  old;  it  may  be  by  a  name  which 
filial  reverence  will  not  sully,  or  a  love  and  a  pride  which  filial 
affection  will  delight  to  gratify;  or  it  may  only  be  by  a  memory 
which,  as  the  years  lengthen,  grows  in  beauty  and  in  power. 
But  in  whatever  form  the  sovereignty  of  a  father  who  has 
been  a  father  indeed,  is  of  all  human  authorities  the  most 
real  and  the  most  enduring." 

Responsibility  and  love,  then,  would  seem  to  be  the  great 
factors  in  developing  self-control  and  true  freedom.  As  we 
realize  our  responsibility  in  a  society  where  we  love  others 
and  they  love  us,  we  become  increasingly  free.  Such  a  so- 
ciety is  of  course  at  present  an  ideal,  and  not  an  actual  fact; 
but  the  Christian  has  to  do  his  best  to  live  as  though  the  ideal 
were  the  actual.  This  state  of  freedom  is  not  reached  by  ac- 
cident nor  without  a  struggle.  Paul  could  write,  "  Free  as  I 
am  from  all,  I  have  made  myself  the  slave  of  all,  to  win  over 
as  many  as  I  could."  And  that  was  no  light  task.  He  even 
had  to  add,  "  I  do  not  plant  my  blows  upon  the  empty  air — 
no,  I  maul  and  master  my  body,  in  case,  after  preaching  to 
other  people,  I  am  disqualified  myself."  The  price  of  freedom, 
as  of  safety,  is  perpetual  vigilance. 

Gerald  K.  Hibbert. 


Educational  Co-ordination, 
franklin  r.  cawl. 

During  the  present  generation  we  have  heard  much  of 
efficiency  and  perhaps  the  term  has  been  overdone.  How- 
ever, the  fundamental  principle  has  rooted  itself  in  business. 
Commercial  enterprises  are  attempting,  more  and  more,  to 
find  methods  for  measuring  the  cost  and  quality  of  their 
output.  In  other  words,  they  are  efficient  enough  to  attempt 
to  measure  results.  They  set  up  standards  and  measure 
their  output  by  them.  They  systematize  their  work  and 
records  so  that  they  can  answer  any  question  in  a  moment 
that  pertains  to  their  business.  How  has  the  greatest  American 
enterprise  met  the  dictates  of  good  business — what  has 
Education  done  to  prove  that  its  methods  are  efficient  and 
its  products  worth  the  price  asked? 

To  be  sure  the  subject  of  public  education  in  the  United 
States  would  be  quite  too  large  to  expound  here,  and  since  our 
interests  are  more  closely  woven  with  our  own  educational 
enterprises,  let  us  consider  them  as  we  would  a  modern  busi- 
ness. 

We  are  a  small  body  of  people  all  embued  with  the  idea  that 
education,  the  best  education  that  there  is,  should  be  pro- 
duced for  the  younger  generation.  With  that  idea  in  mind 
we  have  set  up  colleges  and  schools  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  and  permit  each  one  to  maintain  a  different  stand- 
ard of  "  Best."  They  are  not  turning  out  the  same  quality 
of  products.  Some  are  poor  and  some  are  good,  and  yet  we 
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are  as  likely  to  be  judged  by  the  poor  as  by  the  good.  Would 
concerns  of  nation-wide  scope  turn  out  products  of  varying 
quality  in  their  plants  in  different  cities?  Would  they  use 
records  in  one  city  that  did  not  correspond  with  those  of 
another  city?  Would  they  permit  lax  supervision  of  prod- 
ucts and  poor  workmen  in  one  plant  to  the  detriment  of 
all?  Would  any  business  enterprise,  I  say,  start  that  way? 
or  finding  itself  in  that  condition,  would  it  persist?  Could 
it  afford  to?  The  answer  is  "No,"  and  the  same  answer  must 
apply  to  our  schools. 

I  maintain  that  our  educational  system  is  an  enterprise 
that  should  be  run  with  business-like  methods,  so  that 
the  results  can  be  measured,  leaks  can  be  stopped  and  our 
patrons  may  see  that  they  are  getting  the  full  value  of  every 
dollar  invested.  With  that  idea  in  mind  I  would  suggest  a 
closer  co-ordination  of  all  the  parts  of  our  school  system, 
financial,  administrative,  and  scholastic.  Such  co-ordination 
would  call  for  the  selection  of  a  scientifically-trained  educa- 
tor who  would  be  the  Director  of  Friends'  Education  in  the 
United  States.  His  position  would  correspond  with  that  of 
President  of  a  large  corporation  and  as  such  he  would  be 
expected  to  keep  the  standards  of  Friends'  education  on  an 
equality  with  the  best.  In  order  that  his  work  might  be 
carried  on  effectively,  uniform  reports  would  be  required 
from  the  principals  of  each  school.  This  would  include  re- 
ports on  teachers  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  school,  and, 
therefore,  a  uniform  system  of  supervision  would  have  to  be 
installed. 

Since  the  life  of  our  schools  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
teaching  staff  we  may  well  spend  a  few  minutes  on  the  ques- 
tion of  supervision.  Many  times  teachers  are  hired  and  then 
set  adrift  to  sink  or  swim,  never  hearing  a  word  of  advice  or 
a  word  of  encouragement  during  the  year.  If  they  swim  all 
well  and  good,  and  if  they  do  not,  out  they  go  with  a  very 
useful  teaching  life  probably  wasted.  Our  principals  should 
have  very  definite  methods  for  helping  their  teachers,  and 
very  definite  methods  for  grading  them  and  watching  their 
advancement.  Growth  and  advancement  are  what  we  need 
and  we  must  offer  the  inducements  that  produce  these,  such 
as  larger  salary  or  a  better  position  in  a  larger  institution. 
Still  another  way  to  keep  our  faculties  growing  is  to  require 
Summer  school  attendance  of  every  teacher,  at  least  once  in 
three  years.  This  being  compulsory,  such  expenses  as  board, 
lodging  and  tuition  should  be  met  during  the  season. 

Growth  implies  a  change  and  changes  in  our  schools  imply 
expense  as  does  the  labor  turnover  in  a  business,  and,  there- 
fore, methods  for  the  minimizing  of  this  expense  should  be 
used.  For  our  Friends'  schools  this  could  be  accomplished 
by  a  central  agency  where  all  our  teachers  are  registered  and 
ail  confidential  reports  are  kept.  To  this  bureau  a  principal 
might  go  and  from  the  files  get  just  the  kind  of  teacher  he 
desires.  He  would  not  depend  on  commercial  agencies,  as  is 
done  at  the  present  time,  and  could  feel  more  sure  that  he 
was  getting  an  honest  opinion  about  the  prospective  teacher 
than  under  present  methods.  For  teachers  it  would  be  a 
means  of  keeping  their  qualifications  before  the  principals 
of  our  Friends'  schools,  so  that  positions  might  be  offered  to 
those  whose  work  and  training  best  fitted  them  for  the  va- 
cancy in  question. 

At  least  one  other  thing  is  to  be  desired,  and  that  is  a 
uniform  record  system  for  our  products — the  pupils.  At  pres- 
ent probably  no  two  schools  have  the  same  record  system, 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  have  each  record  translated  into 
the  terms  of  another  that  we  know  more  about.  This  applies 
not  only  to  our  office  records,  but  also  to  the  records  employed 
by  our  teachers  for  grading. 

In  a  modern  business  of  national  scope  the  foremen  in  each 
plant  grade  the  products  by  a  definitely  regulated  scale  and 
the  facts  are  recorded  in  the  office  on  standard  forms  so  that 
the  officers  of  the  company  may  compile  statistics  and  talk 
intelligently  of  the  work  done  in  each  plant  in  relation  to  the 
others.  Statistics  compiled  concerning  our  educational  in- 
stitutions are  far  from  correct.    Our  translations  from  one 


school  code  to  another  contain  many  mistakes  and  because 
of  them  we  have  little  or  no  real  scientific  knowledge  of 
Friends'  education  to-day.  To  be  sure  questionnaires  have 
occasionally  been  circulated,  but  I  feel  that  their  value  has 
been  nullified  by  the  haphazard  way  in  which  they  are  filled 
out.  It  is  imperative  that  we  mend  our  ways. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  changes.  People  are  willing  and 
ready  to  change  as  they  never  have  been  before.  However, 
we  must  be  ready  with  carefully  prepared  and  well  balanced 
plans  for  any  changes  we  may  propose,  for  changes  that  are 
hastily  made  are  usually  as  quickly  regretted  and  ofttimes 
do  more  damage  than  had  they  never  been  made. 

In  preparation,  then,  I  would  suggest  that  a  scientifically- 
trained  Educational  Administrator  be  appointed  to  study  all 
of  our  schools  and  give  us  the  facts  as  they  actually  exist. 
With  these  as  a  basis  we  can  formulate  our  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture and  be  fairly  sure  that  we  will  not  have  to  retrace  our 
steps.  The  ideas  herein  proposed  are  not  fanciful  ones,  they 
are  being  developed,  in  part  at  least,  by  other  school  systems, 
and  they  must  be  developed  in  our  system  if  we  hope  to  serve 
our  day  and  generation  in  a  manner  suiting  our  reputation. 
Let  us  make  a  determined  effort  to  place  our  schools  on  the 
highest  level  education  knows. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Tenth  Month  io,  1919. 


TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

Step  by  step  we  gained  a  freedom  known  to  Europe,  known  to  all; 
Step  by  step  we  rose  to  greatness, — through  the  tonguesters  we  may  fall. 

— Tennyson. 


The  most  careless  observer  can  easily  see  that  forces  are 
still  alive  and  at  work  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  prohibition  amendment  and  the  law  enforcement 
code.  The  statement  made  recently  by  Federal  Prohibitioner 
Commissioner  Kramer  that  "the  battle  is  still  on,"  calls,  as 
he  says,  "for  continued  effort  by  all  temperance  organiza- 
tions."— C.  H.  Swift,  Supt.  A.  S.  L. 


Warning  Appeals  such  as  the  foregoing,  coming  from 
leaders  in  the  great  movement  that  has  brought  about  the 
endorsement  of  prohibition  as  a  national  policy,  should  not  be 
disregarded.  There  is  danger  in  apathy.  Now  is  the  time 
to  be  alert  and  well-informed.  Never  before  has  there  been 
such  openness  to  hear  the  truth  about  the  liquor  business 
and  how  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  came  to  be  adopted. 
The  fact  that  it  has  been  adopted  and  that  it  means  what  it 
says  is  ill-understood  and  unbelievable  to  many  thousands  of 
people,  especially  to  people  in  the  larger  cities  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  where  the  "booze"  interests,  so  called,  have  seemed 
to  be  in  political  affairs  almost  omnipotent.  But  the  benefits 
of  prohibition  are  apparent  already.  Let  us  gather  the  facts 
and  plant  them  everywhere  as  we  go  about.  Let  us  be  ready 
with  an  illustration  for  all  who  may  ask  us  to  give  a  reason 
for  our  faith  in  prohibition. 


The  First  Time  in  History  has  ceased  to  be  a  sensational 
headline.  City  after  city,  since  a  condition  approximating 
"sure  enough"  prohibition  went  into  effect,  has  reported  days 
and  even  week-ends  without  any  arrest.  Think  of  the  great 
city  of  Philadelphia  without  a  "drunk"  in  City  Hall!  From 
a  paper  not  heretofore  favorable  to  prohibition,  we  read  that 
"not  one  important  arrest  was  made  even  on  Saturday  night, 
a  period  usually  prolific  of  raids,  fights,  brawls  and  other 
disturbances."  Usually,  according  to  the  same  paper,  "from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  prisoners  are  brought  to  City  Hall  during 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday."  A  further  interesting  fact  is  that 
the  particular  week-end  here  referred  to  was  that  immediately 
preceding  election  day,  and  factional  feeling  ran  unusually 
high  in  Philadelphia  this  year, 
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The  City  of  Chester,  Pa.,  with  an  unenviable  record  and 
reputation  for  drunkenness  heretofor,  and  with  a  population 
doubled  in  five  years  on  account  of  war  industries,  is  able  to 
report  only  seventy-six  inmates  of  the  station  house  this  :year 
as  against  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  during  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year.  The  arrests  for  drunkenness 
and  disorderly  conduct,  according  to  the  published  statement 
of  the  Chester  Times,  were  ten  in  comparison  with  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  record 
covers  the  first  fourteen  days  in  Eleventh  Month. 


The  City  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  during  the  four  months 
ending  Tenth  Month  31st,  reported  twenty-four  arrests  for 
drunkenness  this  year  as  against  an  average  of  fifty  per  month 
during  a  number  of  years  past  when  the  saloons  were  open. 
These  facts  may  be  amazing  to  people  unfamiliar  with  the 
results  of  prohibition  elsewhere,  but  to  many  persons  in  the 
West  and  in  the  South  the  story  will  seem  familiar  and  en- 
tirely credible.  Even  St.  Louis  furnished  some  interesting 
evidence  this  year.  During  the  Eighth,  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Months  of  1 918  there  were  1083  arrests  for  drunkenness  in 
that  city  so  famous  for  beer.  But  this  year  the  report  shows 
for  the  same  period  only  357  arrests.  We  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  police  department  deliberately  schemed  to  make  up 
a  nice  showing  for  prohibition! 


What's  in  a  Name? — Evidently  there  must  have  been 
something  undesirable  in  the  name  Anheuser-Busch  Brewery 
Association.  We  are  informed  that  the  stockholders  of  this 
largest  enterprise  of  its  kind  in  America  voted  at  a  recent 
election  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  words  brewery  associa- 
tion and  to  make  the  name  simply  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.  It 
was  decided  also  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  charter  in  order  to 
manufacture  something  else  than  beer;  in  other  words,"  syrup 
instead  of  seeds."  A  beverage  containing  less  than  one  per 
cent,  alcohol  will  also  be  manufactured,  and  in  addition  it  is 
planned  to  make  automobile  bodies  to  some  extent.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  hereafter  this  once  famous  brewery 
will  be  serving  syrup,  sodas  and  sedans.  Perhaps  the  hope  of 
its  founder  may  yet  be  realized  "to  build  an  institution  to 
which  St.  Louisians  would  point  with  pride." 


The  Voting  in  Ohio  this  year  affords  an  interesting  study 
to  the  psychologist  as  well  as  the  sociologist.  The  election 
returns  suggest  that  the  voters  want  a  "dry"  state,  a  "wet" 
nation  and  no  laws  for  state  enforcement!  The  proposal  to 
rescind  the  popular  vote  of  one  year  ago,  which  gave  the  State 
constitutional  prohibition  by  a  majority  of  25,759  was  voted 
down  by  a  majority  of  41,849,  showing  a  very  encouraging 
increase  in  sentiment  favorable  to  prohibition.  But  in  spite 
of  this  fact  the  proposal  to  confirm  the  action  of  the  legislature 
in  ratifying  the  national  amendment  was  defeated  by  479 
votes.  The  proposed  law-enforcement  measures  were  also 
defeated.  They  contained  a  provision  to  allow  the  manu- 
facture of  2.75  per  cent.  beer.  The  failure  of  the  popular  vote 
to  support  the  legislature  in  ratifying  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment was  taken  up  by  the  daily  press  and  advertised  under 
the  headline  "Wets  Win  in  Ohio."  True  to  their  usual  moral 
laxity  and  perversion  of  truth,  the  important  fact  that  Ohio 
had  actually  voted  dry  by  a  greatly  increased  majority  was 
given  no  prominence.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  belief  has 
spread  that  Ohio  has  repudiated  prohibition.  Let  no  one 
deceive  the  reader  (or  anyone  else  if  he  can  prevent  it)  by 
such  misrepresentation.  Ohio  people  are  so  stoutly  opposed 
to  the  liquor  business  that  they  voted  "no"  to  everything 
relating  to  it.  We  can  readily  understand  how,  in  the  ardor 
of  a  noble  purpose,  they  repudiated  the  legislature  as  well  as 
the  liquor  interests.  But  the  majority  of  nearly  42,000  in 
support  of  state  prohibition  shows  unquestionably  how  most 
of  the  people  feel  about  it.  The  defeat  of  the  proposal  to 
permit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  2%  per  cent,  beer  is  a 
further  indication  that  the  voters  in  the  Buckeye  State  have 


better  sense  than  the  reporter  who  suggested  that  they  must 
have  been  drinking  something  stronger  than  2.75  beer. 


Kentucky  Adopts  Prohibition  by  a  majority  of  more 
than  10,000.  This  gives  to  the  nation  thirty-three  States  whose 
"concurrent  action"  is  the  endorsement  of  constitutional 
prohibition  for  the  state  as  well  as  for  the  nation.  The  bill 
had  the  support  of  both  political  parties. 


Lady  Astor's  Election  to  a  seat  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  is  said  to  be  significant  of  epoch-making  changes. 
The  first  woman  in  the  history  of  England  to  be  accorded  this 
honor,  she  comes  to  it  under  the  banner  of  total  abstinence 
and  with  a  handsome  majority  in  support  of  her — the  vote 
exceeding  the  combined  vote  of  her  opponents.  With  Vis- 
countess Astor  and  also  the  wife  of  Lloyd-George  the  British 
Premier,  both  in  the  field  as  able  champions  of  prohibition, 
the  prospects  of  temperance  reform  are  much  improved. 


The  Supreme  Court  Decision,  sustained  by  unanimous 
judgment,  in  which  the  validity  of  "wartime  prohibition" 
was  upheld,  was  handed  down  on  Twelfth  Month  15th,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  temperance  workers  and  the 
consternation  of  the  liquor  interests.  The  possibility  of  an 
interim  of  open  saloons  and  resultant  debauchery  preceding 
the  sixteenth  of  next  month  when  constitutional  prohibition 
will  go  into  effect  is  now  less  menacing.  Only  in  case  the 
Peace  Treaty  is  ratified,  or  Congress  shall  declare  that  we  are 
no  longer  at  war  with  Germany,  and  that  President  Wilson 
shall  also  announce  demobilization  completed,  will  the  ban 
against  liquor  be  removed  for  the  brief  period  until  First 
Month  16th. 


LETTER  OF  OVERSEERS  TO  MONTHLY  MEETINGS. 

Philadelphia,  Eleventh  Month  18,  1919. 
Dear  Friends: — 

Pursuant  to  a  Minute  of  our  late  Yearly  Meeting,  the  Over- 
seers of  the  various  Monthly  Meetings  to  the  number  of  1 58 
met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  1st  instant  and  were  united  in 
issuing  the  following,  and  decided  that  a  copy  be  forwarded 
to  each  of  our  Monthly  Meetings. 

For  the  Overseers,  J.  Henry  Bartlett, 
Wm.  W.  Bacon. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  war,  more  than  four  years  ago,  Friends 
of  all  shades  of  thought  have  been  facing  a  condition  rather 
than  a  theory  as  regards  our  testimony  for  peace.  When  our 
country  joined  in  active  participation  in  the  war,  a  few  Friends 
of  military  age  volunteered  for  service.  So  far  as  we  know, 
all  others  within  the  draft  age,  without  exception,  submitted 
to  registration.  As  the  drafts  were  made  a  further  variety  of 
points  of  view  became  apparent.  Some  accepted  the  non- 
combatant  service  as  prescribed  by  President  Wilson;  most 
declined  this,  and  became  known  in  the  war  system  as  Con- 
scientious Objectors.  Even  with  the  admission  of  this  classi- 
fication, the  variety  in  the  interpretation  of  our  testimony 
persisted.  Some  young  Friends  accepted  farm  furloughs,  con- 
tinuing as  nominal  members  of  the  army;  others  declined  this 
and  were  subjected  to  court  martial  and  to  grievous  imprison- 
ment. 

Quite  as  wide  a  diversity  of  feeling  and  action  was  at  the 
same  time  apparent  with  older  men,  and  with  our  women 
Friends.  Some  participated  in  positive  war  activities;  a  con- 
siderable number  assisted  with  war  loans;  a  few  only  kept 
themselves  clear  of  all  but  the  involuntary  exactions  in  war 
taxes  and  the  fluctuations  of  prices,  which,  however,  often 
represented  greatly  enhanced  profits. 

As  Overseers  in  all  our  Meetings  have  been  brought  under 
exercise  by  this  great  variety  in  the  character  and  degree  of 
responsibility  for  participation  in  the  war,  the  injustice  of 
singling  out  a  few  of  our  members  for  disciplinary  dealing, 
has  been  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility.   The  expression 
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of  this  conclusion  for  a  large  Monthly  Meeting  in  England 
has  seemed  to  some  to  represent  our  real  situation.  It  is  as 
follows: 

"The  war  has  taught  us  many  things;  amongst  others,  it 
has  brought  home  to  many  Friends  the  conviction  that  they, 
and  the  Society  as  a  whole,  would  have  to  share  in  any  con- 
demnation passed  upon  those  who  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  war,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  They  recognize  that 
this  departure  from  what  we  must  regard  as  the  true  standard 
of  Christian  practice  is  largely  due  to  their  own  weak  and 
ineffective  testimony  to  the  peaceable  nature  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  in  past  years.  They  feel  that  while  they  have  been 
advocating  the  ideal  of  Peace  as  between  nations,  they  have 
failed  to  face  the  all-round  obligations  of  this  ideal  and  to 
carry  it  consistently  into  their  social  and  business  relationships. 
It  is  our  desire  that  we  and  our  friends  who  are  returning  home 
may  be  united  in  the  earnest  pursuit  of  a  principle  of  life 
which  shall  'take  away  the  occasion  of  all  wars' — all  strife, 
whether  international,  commercial  or  social." 

Conclusions  like  this  should  put  upon  all  meetings  the 
obligation  to  re-affirm  our  unalterable  belief  that  Christ  re- 
vealed a  way  of  life,  which  can  here  and  now  remove  the  oc- 
casions of  all  strife  and  put  nations  as  individuals  into  posses- 
sion of  instruments  of  service  more  powerful  by  far  than  any 
implements  of  carnal  warfare. 

Any  members  of  our  meetings  who  continue  in  active 
sympathy  or  support  of  military  measures  or  views  must  in 
natural  course  become  objects  of  the  restoring  love  enjoined 
by  the  Discipline;  bearing  in  mind  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
participated  in  military  action,  this  would  preclude  all  hasty 
disciplinary  procedure. 

Some  of  our  younger  Friends  may  have  unconsciously  im- 
bibed views  inconsistent  with  our  testimony  concerning  war, 
either  from  their  school  associations,  or  from  the  conversation 
or  example  of  their  own  parents  at  home,  who  have  not  been 
sufficiently  careful  in  times  of  excitement  such  as  those  through 
which  we  have  been  passing. 

The  sense  that  all  have  fallen  short  in  some  measure,  in 
the  face  of  the  overturnings  of  war  excitement,  should  bring 
us  to  a  common  ground  of  self-condemnation.  From  such  a 
starting-point  we  should  be  united  in  our  determination  to 
make  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  most  militant 
force  in  the  world. 

In  one  sense  the  war  may  be  over,  but  the  war  spirit  and 
war  standards  still  prevail  in  the  country.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  so  much  consequence  that  we  deal  with  the  past  as  that 
we  prepare  for  the  future.  Conscription  may  come  which 
will  try  the  convictions  of  our  young  men.  We  should  by  a 
process  of  education  and  otherwise  prepare  them  and  all  of 
us  for  a  more  consecrated  and  intelligent  attitude  towards  our 
established  position  in  the  peace  ranks  of  Christian  teachings. 
We  need  to  depend  less  on  tradition  and  more  on  real  argument 
based  on  present  conditions  and  the  undoubted  precepts  of 
the  New  Testament,  still  more  on  the  voice  within  us  which 
if  heeded  will  teach  us  the  way  of  love  in  all  our  relations. 

We  wish  also  to  express  our  sympathy  with  those  of  our 
members  who,  when  placed  under  trial,  remained  faithful  to 
their  conscientious  convictions,  thus  showing  through  sacrifice 
their  faith  in  the  peace  principles  of  our  Lord,  as  interpreted 
by  our  Religious  Society.  To  these  our  Society  should  look 
for  leadership  in  its  quest  for  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  Way, 
the  Truth  and  the  Life. 


A  NEW  MAGAZINE  TO  PROMOTE  PEACE. 

The  missionary  interests  which  Protestants  have  pushed 
for  some  time  in  Latin  America  announce  now  that  they  will 
start  a  high-class  monthly  magazine,  to  be  called  The  New 
Democracy,  and  to  be  issued  in  the  Spanish  language,  with 
later  an  edition  in  Portuguese,  for  circulation  in  Brazil.  A  Span- 
iard of  education  and  standing,  Dr.  Juan  Ortz  Conzalex,  has 
been  secured  as  editor.  The  aim,  as  announced,  is  to  give  the 
cultivated  Christian  thought  of  America  and  Europe  to  the 


educated  men  and  women  of  the  countries  to  the  South,  and 
to  do  so  in  such  ways  as  will  bring  about  good  will.  A  fact 
pointed  out  in  the  preliminary  announcement  is  the  mine  of 
Spanish  literature,  now  almost  unknown  to  English-speaking 
peoples. 

These  missionary  agencies,  seeking  to  bring  North  and  South 
America  into  closer  touch,  point  out  to  Americans  at  this  time 
that  while  the  United  States  is  proud  of  its  record  in  feeding 
starving  Europe,  it  could  not  have  done  much  without  the  beef 
of  Argentine  and  Uruguay;  that  rubber  and  copper  from  Brazil 
were  vital  to  our  service  in  furnishing  ammunition  and  that 
without  Latin  America's  help  America  could  not  have  offered 
a  cup  of  cocoa  or  of  coffee.  The  belief  of  the  promoters  of  this 
new  enterprise  is  that  it  will  do  much  to  make  future  wars 
impossible,  for  Europe  cannot  go  to  war  without  help  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  if  North  and  South  America  unite 
they  can  and  will  control. 


HELEN  KELLER  ON  WAR. 

After  a  visit  to  "  Evergreen,"  near  Baltimore,  where  blinded 
soldiers  are  being  taught,  Helen  Keller  writes: 

"Truly  to  live  is  to  enjoy  all  our  faculties  unimpaired.  I 
am  blind  and  I  do  not  want  any  more  of  my  fellow-countrymen 
blinded.  I  am  deaf  and  I  protest  against  the  diabolical  forces 
that  seal  up  their  ears.  I  was  dumb,  without  knowledge, 
without  hope  and  I  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  barbarism 
that  tears  from  men  their  divine  gift  of  speech  and  thought. 

"To  all  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  humanity  at  heart, 
I  say  let  us  conserve  men,  let  us  do  our  utmost  to  keep  the 
light  in  all  eyes  that  have  it.  Let  us  try  to  open  the  ears  of  all 
peoples  to  the  commandment  of  Sinai,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

"Not  until  we  have  filled  the  world  with  the  Evangel  of 
Peace,  shall  we  do  our  duty." 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


The  Hidden  Treasure. — Alone  in  a  miserable  attic  in  the 
city  of  Lyons  in  France,  sat  a  poor  widow;  she  was  cold,  and 
tired  and  hungry.  It  was  long  ago,  just  after  a  fierce  per- 
secution had  spread  over  France,  in  which  efforts  were  made 
to  suppress  the  Protestant  faith  by  massacring  all  those  who 
believed  in  it  and  by  burning  all  the  Bibles.  But  this  was  now 
long  past;  peace  was  again  in  the  land — nor  was  it  of  anything 
of  this  kind  that  our  poor  woman  was  thinking;  she  had  lost 
no  one  through  persecution  and  she  had  never  had  a  Bible. 
Her  husband  and  she  had  been  very  poor,  childless,  they  had 
depended  entirely  on  the  little  he  had  been  able  to  make 
each  day  to  support  them;  but  he  had  died  and  his  poor 
widow  had  been  left  desolate  indeed.  As  she  sat  and  shivered 
in  her  bare  lonely  room,  her  thoughts  were  of  the  happy  days 
behind  her — how  hard  they  had  worked,  her  Jean  and  she, 
and  how  confident  they  had  been  that  they  would  take  care 
of  each  other  always!  Then  she  thought  with  bitterness 
how  she  had  been  forced  to  sell  piece  by  piece  the  furniture 
of  their  cottage,  until  finally  it,  too,  had  gone,  and  she  had 
moved,  desolate  and  alone,  to  this  poor  bare  attic — it  had 
hardly  enough  furniture  in  it  to  make  it  livable.  Where  was 
she  to  get  food  for  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day?  Must  she 
starve  slowly  in  this  wretched  room?  With  a  feeling  of  utter 
despair  she  looked  dismally  around  her — suddenly  her  eye 
fell  upon  a  peculiar  outline  in  the  wall;  the  whitewash  was 
thin  and  old  and  it  seemed  to  her  she  could  dimly  trace  in  one 
corner  the  outline  of  a  little  door.  Getting  up  she  examined  it 
carefully;  it  did  seem  to  be  a  door;  she  tapped  with  her  finger 
upon  it — it  gave  forth  a  hollow  sound.  "Oh!"  she  thought, 
"here  is  some  hidden  treasure!  Some  rich  man  in  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  has  hidden  his  gold  or  silver  here!  Perhaps  a 
fortune  lies  right  here  and  my  days  of  poverty  are  over!" 

Trembling  with  eagerness  she  scraped  away  the  whitewash 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  prying  open  the  little  door;  her  heart 
beat  wildly  as  she  thrust  her  hand  into  the  opening — she 
drew  forth,  not  the  gold  or  silver  she  was  seeking,  but  a  mouldy 
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old  book,  damp  and  discolored  with  age.  In  wrath  she  was 
about  to  throw  it  back  again  into  its  dusty  hiding  place,  but 
the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  there  might  be  bank  notes 
hid  between  the  leaves;  sitting  down  she  examined  it  carefully, 
but  could  find  none.  In  vexation  she  almost  threw  the  old 
book  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  but  suddenly  she  wondered 
what  could  have  made  it  of  such  importance  to  anyone  that 
it  should  be  hidden  here;  of  what  value  possibly  was  this  old 
book?  She  wiped  it  clean  and  started  to  look  over  it;  her 
eye  fell  upon  the  words,  "Therefore  I  say  unto  you  take  no 
thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye  shall  drink, 
nor  yet  for  your  body  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life 
more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment?  Behold  the 
fowls  of  the  air!  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor 
gather  into  barns.  Yet  your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them. 
Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they?" 

So  sweet  and  precious  did  these  words  seem  to  this  poor 
lonely  woman  that  she  read  on  and  on.  It  seemed  that  some 
One  knew  her  troubles  and  shared  her  poverty,  Some  One 
who  somehow  would  help  her  through. 

The  next  day  she  sat  down  to  read,  and  ever  after  day  by 
day  she  pored  over  the  old  Book  she  had  found  until  it  did 
indeed  prove  a  rich  treasure  to  her.  It  was  a  Huguenot  Bible, 
hidden  away  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  from  those  who 
would  destroy  it.  Through  its  pages  faith  and  courage  entered 
into  the  heart  of  this  poor  widow;  she  was  enabled  to  provide 
for  herself ;  her  bare  room  seemed  no  longer  lonely  and  desolate, 
for  the  Comforter  was  there;  His  Presence  lighted  it  and  His 
love  filled  with  heavenly  riches  all  the  remaining  days  of  this 
trusting  child  of  His. 

Rejoicing  in  Him  she  at  last  left  her  bare  room  for  one  of 
the  many  mansions  prepared  for  her  above. — Adapted  from 
Incidents  and  Reflections. 


GUILD  SOCIALISM. 

[J.  Passmore  Elkinton  has  sent  us  for  publication  extracts 
from  Lord  Leverhulme's  criticism  of  Guild  Socialism.  Lord 
Leverhulme  (William  Hasketh  Lever)  known  at  least  to  all 
who  have  dipped  below  the  surface  in  questions  of  modern 
socialism,  is  now  in  this  country.  He  is  reputed  to  be  the  largest 
employer  of  labor  in  England.  He  is  the  originator  of  Port 
Sunlight,  the  "model  town,"  where  is  located  one  of  his  large 
plants.  The  community  covers  a  little  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $3,250,000.  The 
Elizabethan  homes  built  for  the  employes,  are  modern,  conve- 
nient and  attractive  and  rent  at  six  dollars  per  month. 

To  those  interested  in  Lord  Leverhulme's  scheme  of  a  six- 
hour  day,  we  commend  a  very  illuminating  article  in  the  maga- 
zine number  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  for  Eleventh  Month 
29th.  This  same  paper  gives  in  some  detail  the  plan  of  life  at 
Port  Sunlight,  Lord  Leverhulme's  strong  statements  in  favor 
of  individual  enterprise  as  opposed  to  state  and  guild  socialism, 
his  views  on  co-partnership  and  his  interesting  experiments 
in  supplying  fresh  fish  in  the  London  market,  a  good-sized 
fish,  ready  to  serve  on  the  table  at  two  cents  in  our  money,  the 
industry  being  carried  on  at  a  profit. 

The  Friend  does  not  feel  that  its  pages  can  with  profit  be 
thrown  open  to  a  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  socialism, 
as  the  rank  and  file  to-day  understand  that  term,  but  Lord 
Leverhulme's  plan  has  so  much  common  sense  behind  it  and 
has  already  passed  the  experimental  stage  in  certain  particu- 
lars that  it  is  fact  rather  than  theory. — Eds.] 

The  interviewer  says: — 

"In  the  speeches  on  a  Six  Hours'  Day  which  he  has  lately 
delivered  in  the  chief  industrial  centres  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, Lord  Leverhulme  has  subjected  Socialism  to  a  criticism 
as  distinctive  as  it  is  good-tempered.  He  has  shown,  as  it  is 
perhaps  easy  to  show,  that  Socialism  involves  the  loss  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  that  it  takes  away  from  the  workman  his  right 
not  merely  to  sell  his  labor  as  he  chooses,  but  even  to  do  the 
work  he  would  desire  to  do.  'Socialism  is  another  word  for 
State  Slavery.'  " 


The  answer  to  this  criticism  is  that  the  critic  attacks  a 
political  theory  which  has  ceased  to  interest  Social  Reformers. 
He  is  criticising  State  Socialism,  and  State  Socialism  is  dead. 
The  new  gospel  is  the  gospel  of  Guild  Socialism,  and  this  po- 
litical theory,  which  appears  to  be  gaining  ground,  is  as  ear- 
nestly opposed  to  State  Socialism  as  the  ancient  gospel  of 
Individualism.  I  asked  Lord  Leverhulme  for  his  answer  to  this 
criticism." 

"The  first  bother  in  the  matter  of  discussing  Socialism," 
he  said,  "  is  the  fact  that  it  has  no  definition.  Knock  it  down 
on  one  ground,  and  up  it  comes  a  few  moments  after  on  anoth- 
er ground.  It  has  never  thought  itself  into  a  definition;  it  is 
too  busy,  I  suppose,  abandoning  one  theory  for  another.  It 
doesn't  answer  its  critics.  It  runs  away,  puts  on  a  new  coat, 
and  starts  preaching  in  a  different  key.  Quite  frankly,  1  regard 
every  form  of  Socialism  as  the  same  thing  in  another  coat. 
But  if  you  ask  me  what  I  think  of  Guild  Socialism  in  particu- 
lar, and  as  a  serious  contribution  to  political  thought,  well, 
let's  see  how  it  affects  the  community. 

"To  begin  with,  the  principle  which  underlies  every  form 
of  Socialism  is,  in  my  opinion,  vicious.  For  what  is  that  prin- 
ciple? It  is  concerned  simply  with  achieving  social  better- 
ment by  means  of  dividing  up  the  wealth  now  in  existence.  It 
is  not  creative.  You  can  divide  up  the  wealth  which  now  ex- 
ists by  a  system  of  graduated  income  tax  and  graduated  death 
duties— that  is  quite  easy.  No  socialistic  philosopher  is 
necessary.  But  the  way  to  social  betterment  is  not  along  this 
road.  It  cannot  be  along  that  road.  The  way  to  social  better- 
ment lies  along  the  road  of  creation.  What  we  have  got  to  do 
is  not  to  substract  and  divide,  but  to  add  and  multiply.  That's 
the  point.  The  progress  of  humanity  is  not  delayed  by  an 
unfair  distribution  of  wealth,  but  by  an  insufficiency  of  wealth. 
The  true  reformer  is  creative.  He  leaves  the  little  people  to 
fight  about  the  crumbs  which  are  falling  from  the  table  of 
life,  and  goes  out  into  the  world  to  plough  up  more  acres  of 
wilderness.  All  forms  of  Socialism,  I  don't  care  what  they  call 
themselves,  are  concerned  with  the  wealth  now  in  existence. 
Therefore,  Socialism  is  a  reactionary  force.  Individualism,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  concerned  with  the  creation  of  fresh  wealth, 
and  this  is  why  Individualism  is  the  gospel  of  the  strong. 

"There  are  forms  of  Individualism  which  are  as  reactionary 
as  Socialism.  The  Boer  is  individualistic.  He  takes  a  farm  of 
5,000  acres,  plants  his  little  house  in  the  middle,  cultivates 
fifty  acres  around  his  door,  and  uses  the  other  4,950  acres 
chiefly  to  keep  other  people  away  from  him.  That  kind  of 
Individualism  is  bound  to  perish.  It  will  perish,  not  beneath 
the  little  hammer-taps  of  Socialism,  but  at  the  touch  of  Truth. 
Truth  is  a  great  power.  It  is  simply  the  right  way  of  doing 
things.  If  Socialism  is  the  right  way  of  doing  things,  it  will 
triumph.  I  am  quite  certain  that  when  the  general  community 
can  do  things  better  than  the  individual,  Individualism  will 
go.  The  better  way  will  always  win.  But  I  am  equally  certain 
that  no  form  of  Socialism  has  yet  been  suggested  which  can 
create  wealth.  And  that  for  me  is  its  final  condemnation. 
What  is  Guild  Socialism?  It  simply  means  that  the  workmen 
of  an  industry  will  control  that  industry.  It  means  that  we 
are  to  run  our  trades  by  committees.  Is  that  impossible?  No, 
it  is  quite  possible.  The  criticism  which  Guild  Socialism  can- 
not face  is  by  no  means  a  denial  of  its  claim  that  a  great  busi- 
ness can  be  done  by  committee.  You  could  hand  your  rail- 
ways over  to  a  committee.  You  could  run  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany by  a  committee.  You  could  run  Liberty's  shop  by  a 
committee.  As  for  my  own  business,  I'd  rather  leave  it  to  a 
committee  than  an  individual.  That's  not  the  point.  Socialism 
can  step  in  when  the  creative  work  is  done.  I  grant  that  quite 
heartily.  My  point  is,  and  I  call  it  vital,  that  Socialism  could 
never  have  created  the  Cunard  Company,  or  Liberty's  busi- 
ness, or  any  of  the  other  vast  undertakings  in  this  country. 
Those  things  are  the  creation  of  individuals. 

"  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  myself,  but  as  it  happens  my 
business  is  a  case  in  point.  When  I  was  making  a  profit  of 
£50,000  a  year  I  was  living  in  a  £35  house.  Why?  Because 
every  farthing  I  could  spare  from  my  cost  of  living  went  back 
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into  the  business.  I  didn't  want  to  risk  other  people's  money. 
I  was  perfectly  willing  to  stake  my  own.  That  was  the  price 
I  paid  for  the  right  to  control  my  business,  the  right  to  create 
my  own  idea.  Socialists  like  to  draw  a  caricature  of  the  capi- 
talist. They  think  that  his  one  idea  is  money.  They  are  so 
entirely  given  up  to  subtraction  and  division  that  they  cannot 
conceive  of  the  creative  passion.  But  this  creative  passion  is 
the  driving  force  of  Individualism.  It  isn't  only  the  money 
he  sees  coming  to  him  which  makes  a  man  labor  from  morning 
to  night  at  his  business,  practising  self-denial  and  risking  all 
he  possesses  in  the  venture;  it's  the  dream  of  the  thing  he  is 
erecting,  it's  the  joy  of  the  power  he  feels  in  his  act  of  creation, 
it's  the  excitement  of  measuring  his  qualities  against  the  ob- 
stacles in  his  path.  Take  away  these  opportunities  from  men, 
and  you  would  reduce  the  national  life  to  a  nullity. 

"The  salt  of  England  has  been  her  passionate  individualism. 
Something  of  English  nature  has  always  opposed  itself  to  every 
form  of  slavery.  The  Government  has  not  created  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  The  great  Empire,  the  resources  of  which  we  have 
hardly  begun  to  touch,  is  the  creation  of  bold  and  adventurous 
individuals;  and  the  Government  actually  found  it  hard  to 
grasp  what  those  individuals  brought  to  it  and  had  to  force 
into  its  hands. 

"The  answer  to  the  claim  of  the  Guild  Socialist  is  simply 
enough.  Guild  Socialism  cannot  serve  the  chief  need  of  democ- 
racy. It  would  not  enrich,  it  would  impoverish.  It  could  keep 
things  going,  and  that  is  all.  But  is  that  enough?  Surely  not! 
The  chief  need  of  the  nation  is  an  increase  of  wealth.  We  do 
not  suffer  from  unequal  distribution;  we  suffer  from  insuffi- 
ciency. To  make  life  happier  for  the  whole  nation  our  duty  is 
not  to  divide  what  now  exists,  but  to  multiply  it  a  thousand- 
fold. Ah!  that's  the  point — multiply,  multiply.  The  true 
statesman  is  he  whose  mind  is  bent  on  increasing  national 
wealth.  The  man  who  thinks  only  of  a  fresh  distribution  of 
existing  wealth  is  a  little  fellow — a  mere  politician.  It  is  the 
greatest  condemnation  of  the  Socialist,  the  greatest  proof  of 
his  narrow  vision  and  his  little  timid  mind,  that  he  never  sets 
himself  to  the  task  of  creating  more  wealth.  The  Socialist 
cannot  bring  himself  to  the  thought  of  creation.  He  can't 
rise  to  that  height.  He  originates  nothing.  I  don't  say  that 
Socialists  are  insincere;  1  say  they  are  wrong.  I  don't  say  they 
are  envious  or  jealous  or  bad  patriots;  1  say  they  are  petty. 
The  future  of  the  world  does  not  belong  to  little  minds;  it  be- 
longs to  an  enlightened  Individualism,  conscious  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility, and  inspired  by  the  idea  of  the  general  welfare." 

We  spoke  of  his  theory  of  a  Six-Hour  Day. 

"This  idea,"  he  said,  "is  gaining  ground.  It  has  suffered 
by  misrepresentation  in  the  newspapers,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  brevity  which  restrictions  of  space  imposes  on  the  reporter. 
It  is  thought,  for  example,  that  I  advocate  six  hours'  activity 
in  our  workshops  and  factories.  What  I  advocate,  of  course, 
is  a  twelve-hours'  activity,  instead  of  eight,  dividing  up  this 
increased  activity  into  two  shifts  of  six  hours  each.  The  prob- 
lem, as  I  see  it,  is  a  simple  one.  I  want  to  increase  wages;  if 
possible,  to  double  them.  If  we  double  the  wages  and  keep 
output  at  its  present  rate,  the  increase  of  wages  will  be  of  no 
service  to  the  worker.  Everything  he  buys  will  cost  him  twice 
as  much.  The  only  increase  in  wages  which  can  better  the 
lot  of  the  worker  is  one  which  leaves  the  price  of  the  product 
unaffected,  or,  better  still,  which  reduces  it.  How  can  we  com- 
pass this?  Clearly,  by  so  improving  our  machinery  that  a  man 
paid  double  his  present  wages  and  working  only  six  hours  a 
day  instead  of  eight,  can  turn  out  double  and  treble  the  amount 
of  things  which  he  turns  out  now.  To  increase  wealth  we  must 
increase  production.  The  strain  must  be  put,  not  on  the  man, 
but  on  the  machine.  Improve  your  machinery  and  keep  it 
working  as  hard  as  you  can,  and  you  reduce  the  price  of  the 
product.  To  reduce  the  price  of  the  product  means  to  increase 
the  demand  for  it,  and  with  the  workers  earning  high  wages 
and  enjoying  longer  leisure  the  demand  would  be  enormous. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  way  to  social  betterment. 

Men  want  a  prize  for  their  labors.  The  boldest  spirits  of  a  na- 
tion will  never  work  for  a  salary.  They  must  be  free  to  express 


themselves  how  they  will;  they  must  be  free  to  run  risks  and 
make  sacrifices;  and  they  must  have  the.  hope  before  their 
eyes  of  great  and  splendid  rewards  if  they  succeed.  You  may 
rely  on  public  opinion  to  keep  their  moral  ideas  in  motion;  and 
if  you  want  to  interfere  with  their  earnings  you  can  increase 
their  income-tax  and  the  duty  on  the  fortunes  they  leave  be- 
hind them.  But  if  you  want  progress,  leave  these  men  as 
free  as  possible,  as  free  as  the  workmen  to  do  the  work  they 
want  to  do,  and  to  leave  one  job  for  another. 


"IF  THINE  ENEMY  HUNGER." 

Eleanor  Cope  Emlen  has  suggested  that  we  reprint  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  Report  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London, 
Ninth  Month  5th.  It  is  understood  that  Alfred  G.  Scatter- 
good  had  copies  of  this  matter  made,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
each  member  of  the  Unit  that  has  gone  with  him  to  Germany. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  Meeting  held  on  the  5th  inst. 
iNinth  Month  5th  j.  In  the  devotional  period  thanks  were  given  for  the 
return  of  the  visitors  to  Germany  and  for  the  service  they  were  enabled 
to  render.  The  practical  character  of  Christ's  teaching  "Love  your 
enemies"  was  also  emphasized. 

The  Visit  to  Germany  Reported. 

The  four  Friends  who  went  out  to  Germany  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Committee  for  arranging  "love  gifts"  for  German  women  and  children 
and  who  returned  to  England  on  the  20th  ult.,  gave  a  most  interesting 
report  of  some  of  their  experiences. 

Joan  M.  Fry,  quoting  the  words  "I  have  set  before  thee  an  open  door 
which  no  man  can  shut,"  said  they  did  not  know  when  they  set  forth 
whether  the  door  was  open  or  shut,  but  they  believed  it  was  open;  and 
from  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Cologne  they  always  found  it  so.  Through- 
out the  whole  time  they  had  a  wonderful  realization  that  they  were 
being  supported  by  the  prayers  of  those  at  home.  On  arriving  in  Berlin 
they  at  once  got  into  touch  with  Dr.  Elisabeth  Rotten.  As  they  visited 
institution  after  institution  filled  with  mere  skeletons  of  babies,  it  was 
painfully  evident  that  the  blockade  had  done  its  work  only  two  well.  No 
human  effort  could  now  prevent  the  terrible  results.  Amongst  the  many 
places  visited  were  Essen,  Barmen  and  Dortmund  in  the  great  West- 
phalian  mining  and  manufacturing  district;  Wurtzburg,  with  its  profes- 
sors and  students  who  could  no  longer  believe  in  England  because  the 
blockade  had  been  continued  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice;  and 
Frankfurt,  where  was  a  fairly  strong  group  working  for  peace.  A  great 
deal  had  been  said  to  our  Friends,  especially  at  the  Wegzlar  Conference, 
about  Quakerism,  and  there  was  an  earnest  desire  to  know  about  our 
principles;  some  people  even  called  themselves  Quakers  who  had  no 
formal  attachment  to  the  Society.  The  door  that  had  been  opened  had 
been  opened  to  the  visitors  because  they  were  Friends.  The  fact  that 
they  went  as  ordinary  common  people  and  not  as  experts  was  also  greatly 
in  their  favor.  The  people  might  be  divided  into  two  classes:  those 
who  were  full  of  despair,  and  thought  Europe  was  going  to  the  dogs,  and 
those,  mostly  young  people,  who  were  full  of  hope.  These  were  greatly 
cheered  by  the  thought  that  anyone  cared  enough  to  come  over  to  see 
them  and  hold  out  the  hand  of  fellowship.  The  people  were  sick  of 
militarism  and  now  was  the  time  for  an  international  spiritual  message. 
This  made  the  responsibility  resting  upon  Friends  such  as  perhaps  our 
Society  had  never  before  been  called  upon  to  face.  She  believed  no  one 
now  could  shut  the  door;  the  fiery  trial  might  be  coming  and  we  could 
only  face  it  as  followers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

J.  Thompson  Eliott  expressed  his  thanks  to  all  those  who  had  sent 
him  on  that  wonderful  journey.  Quite  early  on  in  those  first  bewilder- 
ing days  in  Berlin  they  met  with  the  Freideutscher  Jugend,  a  group  of 
young  people  who  before  the  war  had  banded  themselves  together  in 
revolt  against  the  shallow  hypocrisies  of  society.  The  day  after  their 
arrival  in  Berlin  they  joined  forces  with  the  American  party,  consisting 
of  Carolena  M.  Wood,  Jane  Addams  and  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton;  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  their  stay  they  attended  a  gathering  of  the  Auskunft 
und  Hilfstelle,  often  known  as  Dr.  Rotten's  Committee,  which  had  done 
so  much  to  help  aliens  in  Germany.  The  German  people  would  soon  be 
faced  by  the  terrible  dread  of  approaching  Winter;  the  crux  of  the  trouble 
was  the  coal  difficulty,  which  was  why  the  party  went  to  the  mining 
district.  There  was  the  danger  of  a  further  fall  of  output  of  coal.  It 
was  realized  that  the  43,000,000  tons  stipulated  for  in  the  Peace  Treaty 
could  not  possibly  be  delivered;  and  it  was  no  inducement  to  the  miner 
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to  do  his  best  if  his  most  strenuous  effort  gave  no  help  to  Germany.  The 
remission  by  the  Allies  of  nearly  half  the  amount  might,  however,  have 
a  good  psychological  effect.  Our  Friends  felt  it  their  duty  to  place  the 
facts  before  as  many  people  as  possible. 

Max  Bellows,  who  referred  to  this  as  the  first  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
he  had  attended,  expressed  his  thanks  for  being  included  in  the  party. 
He  had  previously  spent  two  or  three  years  in  Germany,  his  last  visit 
ending  on  twenty-ninth  of  Seventh  Month,  1914.  He  paid  a  special  visit 
to  the  Frzgebirge,  the  mountainous  district  on  the  borders  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  where  he  spent  most  of  the  time  interviewing  burgermeisters, 
doctors  and  other  officials.  He  had  collected  a  mass  of  valuable  statistics. 
In  Bohemia  he  heard  constantly  of  the  Hoover  Commission.  It  divided 
the  children  up  into  three  classes,  A,  B  and  C,  according  to  the  urgency 
of  their  need  and  only  helped  Class  C,  but  these  numbered  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  Whilst  there  were  not  so  many  inquiries  about  Quaker- 
ism in  Bohemia,  he  believed  there  was  a  wonderful  opening  for  Friends 
in  Germany. 

Marion  C.  Fox  felt  their  visit  had  been  as  though  they  had  gone  into 
a  country  through  a  mist.  They  had  been  sent  with  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes  to  a  huge  multitude,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  matter  how  few  were 
the  loaves  and  fishes  so  long  as  they  passed  through  the  Lord's  hands: 
He  would  multiply  them.  Whilst  they  were  well  aware  of  the  intensity 
of  the  spiritual  hunger,  they  could  not  have  gone  without  the  material 
food,  etc.,  which  Friends  were  sending.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  any- 
thing which  we  could  give  was  almost  negligible  in  face  of  the  greatness 
of  the  need,  every  gift  of  this  kind  was  well  worth  while,  for  as  one  hard- 
worked  Doctor  said,  "You  have  given  us  courage."  So  the  messengers 
who  took  the  communion  of  Friends'  fellowship  to  Germany  had  brought 
back  some  sense  of  hope.  This  hope  was  perhaps  nowhere  stronger  than 
in  the  little  group  of  Friends  at  Kempten  in  Southern  Bavaria.  Some  of 
these  spent  a  day  with  the  English  Friends  at  Stuttgart  and  increased 
their  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  opportunity  at  the  present  time. 

The  Meeting  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  simple  story  of  this  service 
and  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the  way  had  opened  for  it.  After  a 
time  of  silence  and  prayer,  Metford  Warner  expressed  the  thankfulness 
that  all  must  feel  for  the  service  of  these  ambassadors  of  Christ  and  hoped 
there  might  be  those  who  would  carry  the  message  of  Christ's  love  still 
deeper  into  the  hearts  of  the  men  and  women  in  Germany. 

William  A.  Albright  mentioned  that  the  second  party,  consisting  of 
Frederick  Merttens,  Jane  Merttens,  Florence  Barrow,  Edwin  Gilbert, 
John  S.  Stephens,  with  Samuel  H.  and  Edith  Da  vies,  had  gone  forth 
with  a  sense  of  inadequacy  for  the  task  but  also  with  a  strong  sense  of 
call  and  a  feeling  of  the  support  of  Friends.  Carolena  M.  Wood  was 
remaining  in  Berlin  for  the  present  and  would  be  of  great  help  to  the 
newcomers. 

Marian  (Lady)  Parmoor  said  there  was  a  great  deal  that  Friends  and 
Friends  alone  could  do.  There  was  also  the  delivery  of  the  spiritual 
message.  This  constituted  a  great  call  to  the  whole  Society  of  Friends 
for  a  re-dedication  to  the  service  of  our  Lord.  Might  we  be  ready  to 
enter  the  open  door.  W.  Blair  Neatby  felt  we  had  been  almost  over- 
whelmed by  what  we  had  heard.  The  open  door  was  in  the  heart  of  our 
"enemy."  Was  there  the  faith  and  humility  to  respond?  He  greatly 
longed  that  we  might  be  found  equal  to  the  call.  Albert  J.  Crosfield  en- 
couraged the  deputation  to  put  the  facts  before  all  parties.  Frederick 
Andrews,  alluding  to  the  profound  impression  that  had  been  made, 
hoped  we  should  not  forget  the  practical  side.  He  encouraged  our  Friends 
to  bring  the  facts  before  any  who  might  be  able  to  help  the  cause  we  have 
at  heart.    Several  other  Friends  concurred. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  the  group  of  Kempten  Friends, 
Joan  M.  Fry  explained  that  it  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Otto  Rapp, 
who  had  been  interned  at  Knockaloe  Camp,  Isle-of-Man.  He  had 
been  interested  in  the  question  of  the  conscientious  objector  and  had 
obtained  a  copy  of  The  Friend  (London),  in  which  he  saw  a  letter  from  a 
well-known  Friend  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be  equally  prepared  to 
pray  for  the  Kaiser,  the  Tsar  and  King  George.  "That's  the  religion  for 
me,"  said  Otto  Rapp.  He  secured  other  Quaker  literature,  and  on  his 
return  to  Germany,  after  meeting  with  Friends  in  Holland,  he  began  to 
spread  the  Truth. 

A  minute  was  adopted  in  which  encouragement  was  given  for  making 
the  facts  widely  known. 

In  this  world  it  is  not  what  we  take  up,  but  what  we  give 
up  that  makes  us  rich, — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
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Extracts  From  a  Letter  From  Wilmer  Young. 

The  opportunity  for  really  big  men  is  simply  beyond  imagi- 
nation. The  new  field  is  economic.  This  Winter,  relief  will 
chiefly  be  of  the  temporary  sort,  but  those  people  who  survive 
will  next  Spring  be  without  work.  Plans  could  be  made 
during  the  Winter  which  would  bring  benefits  to  far  larger 
circles  of  men  than  we  have  yet  dreamed  of  touching  (unless 
it  be  in  German  relief).  We  need  men  of  big  business  ex- 
perience with  Friendly  ideals  and  large  imaginations.  Every- 
body feels  that  there  never  has  been  such  an  opportunity  and 
I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  value  of  co-operating  with 
English  Friends  in  helping  us  realize  some  of  these  possibilities. 

I  wish  that  somehow  we  could  convey  to  Friends  in  America, 
the  overwhelming  needs  in  Europe — needs  far  greater  than 
they  ever  were  during  the  war.  I  wish  too,  that  we  could 
convey  somehow,  that  along  with  this  need,  is  probably  the 
greatest  opportunity  that  has  ever  come  to  men  to  spread  the 
Gospel  of  good-will;  by  deeds  as  well  as  words. 

Orphanage  to  Operate  as  Agricultural  School  Farm. 

"After  traveling  about  over  Serbia  several  hundred  miles 
by  train,  motor  and  mule-back,  we  finally  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  greatest  opportunity  for  real  reconstruction 
lies  in  child  welfare  work.  The  field  of  gratuitous  relief  seems 
to  have  been  fairly  well  covered  by  other  organizations.  The 
country  has  had  a  good  crop  of  maize,  wheat,  grapes  and  other 
farm  products.  To  be  specific — we  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Serbian  Government  to  take  over  and  operate  an 
agricultural  school  farm:  operating  it  in  the  interests  of  the 
orphans  of  the  department.  The  buildings,  formerly  quite 
good,  will  require  some  repairs,  which  the  Serbians  agree  to 
do  at  once.  In  fact  some  of  the  materials  were  on  the  ground. 
This  farm  is  located  near  Lescovatz  in  central  Serbia,  a  city 
of  about  15,000  inhabitants  and  one  of  the  leading  industrial 
centres." — (From  a  Letter  of  Alvin  iVildman.) 

Women's  Department  Ready  for  Big  Winter's  Work. 

The  Women's  Department  is  now  quartered  in  all  three  of 
the  Friends'  centres  in  Philadelphia.  Elizabeth  T.  Rhoads, 
head  of  the  department,  has  her  office  at  20  S.  Twelfth  Street. 
The  store-room  at  Fifteenth  and  Cherry  is  the  scene  of  the 
vigorous  activity  of  Elizabeth  Marot,  while  Mary  H.  Whitson 
the  former  head  of  the  store-room,  is  preparing  to  assume  con- 
trol of  the  cutting-room  at  Fourth  and  Arch  on  Twelfth  Month 
22nd. 

The  acquirement  of  the  cutting-room  marks  a  big  step 
forward  on  the  part  of  the  Women's  Committee.  The  Service 
Committee  has  bought  at  a  cost  of  about  $7000,  the  entire 
outfit  formerly  in  possession  of  the  Peace  Committee  of  the 
Arch  Street  Yearly  Meeting.  This  consisted  of  a  supply  of 
uncut  material,  cut  garments,  yarn  and  considerable  equip- 
ment, including  patterns,  dyes,  electric  cutter,  etc. 

The  sewing  clubs  throughout  the  country  will  continue  their 
work  this  Winter  on  the  same  scale  as  in  war  times,  as  it  is 
now  definitely  known  that  conditions  in  many  sections  of 
Europe  are  worse  than  in  any  Winter  during  the  war.  Russia, 
Serbia,  and  the  most  needy  portions  of  the  Central  Powers  will 
be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  labor  of  love. 

A  twelve-page  knitting  bulletin  (New  Bulletin  No.  10)  has 
just  been  issued  and  contains  full  directions  for  knitting  infant 
shirts,  woolen  caps,  Dutch  hoods,  shawls  and  stockings  and 
sweaters  of  all  sizes.   

Shipments  Received   During  Week  Ending  Twelfth 
Month  6,  1919. 
Forty-six  in  all;  nine  from  Mennonites, 
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Relief  Department  Provides  Winter  Work  for  Women 
As  the  work  in  the  fields  becomes  less,  the  apple  and  potato 
harvests  being  over,  women  are  asking  for  work  in  their  homes 
or  in  the  "ouvroirs."  All  the  plain  sewing  is  given  out  that 
is  asked  for.  In  the  Marne  about  thirty  persons  are  employed 
in  brush  making,  107  in  white  embroidery  and  the  same 
number  on  the  colored  work.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  selling 
the  product.  Forty  women  are  employed  in  the  "ouvroir" 
at  Buzancy  and  1205  garments  were  made  last  month.  At 
Grand  Pre  24  are  employed  and  6  in  brush  making.  Car- 
pentry and  cooking  classes  continue  at  Les  Illettes. 

At  Chatel  Chehery,  one  afternoon  a  week,  the  children 
from  four  villages  have  been  invited  to  come  to  the  Chateau 
grounds  for  games  and  have  responded  in  good  numbers. 
Children's  libraries  have  been  established  in  several  centres. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  in  France  in 
Eleventh  Month,  an  appropriation  was  made  to  the  American 
Library  Association  for  the  endowment  of  a  permanent  li- 
brary of  English  books  in  Paris  in  appreciation  of  the  benefit 
the  Mission  has  derived  from  that  Association. 


Transport  Now  Largest  Mission  Department. 
With  a  personnel  of  63  the  Transport  Department  now 
leads  all  others  in  numbers.  Richard  Balderston  is  Chef  and 
Harold  Lane  Secretary.  In  Paris,  J.  Howard  Branson  has 
been  appointed  responsible  head  of  all  Paris  transport  and 
Carl  Johnson  is  district  manager  and  town  purchasing  agent. 
To  facilitate  the  matter  of  pressing  tires  the  garage  force  has 
cleverly  made  a  press  from  four  large  jacks  and  some  sections 
of  railroad  rails.  Four  Libertys  and  the  water  truck  have 
been  tired  in  this  way.  A  Holt  tractor  has  been  moved  to 
Varennes  where  it  is  doing  good  work  pulling  down  dugouts 
in  the  woods  to  get  the  concrete  blocks.  Over  100  tons  of 
blocks  have  been  salvaged  and  used  in  the  construction  of 
houses.  Eighty-three  machines  are  now  operated  by  the 
department.  Of  these  30  trucks  and  12  motorcycles  have  been 
requisitioned  from  the  American  army;  5  motorcycles  and  2 
trucks  have  been  salvaged,  and  the  Mission  owns  10  motor- 
cycles, 9  Fords,  13  trucks  and  2  ambulances.  Fifteen  Fords 
and  five  other  cars  have  been  sold  and  two  Fords  given  to  the 
Chalons  Maternity  Hospital. 


Chalons  Maintains  Spirit  of  the  Mission. 

The  plans  for  the  new  building  for  the  Chalons  Maternity 
are  now  well  under  way.  The  following  is  taken  from  a  re- 
port by  Edith  Pye  following  a  recent  visit: — 

"  I  find  everything  in  most  excellent  order,  both  at  the 
Maternite  and  No.  19  Route  de  Snippes,  the  pouponniere. 
The  organization  of  the  work  is  admirable.  The  President 
of  the  French  Committee  is  taking  active  steps  to  raise  money 
and  also  to  get  the  contract  for  the  new  building  arranged. 
The  wife  of  the  new  Prefet  is  organizing  an  ouvroir  to  work 
for  the  maison  M aternelle ,  at  which  unsuitable  clothes  are  to 
be  converted  into  useful  ones,  as  well  as  new  clothes  made. 

"  There  are  at  present  8  French  workers,  2  Alsatians,  1  Swiss, 
4  English  and  1  American,  all  working  together  in  the  most 
friendly  fashion,  and  1  was  particularly  struck  by  the  way  the 
French  aides  welcomed  the  new  English  workers,  and  by  the 
happy  family  atmosphere.  The  'spirit  of  the  Mission'  is  in 
evidence  throughout  the  work." 


Threshers  to  be  Sold. 
Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  selling  our  six 
threshing  machines  to  the  agricultural  section  of  the  Regions 
Liberees,  three  of  the  machines  being  sold  in  the  Meuse  and 
three  in  the  Ardennes.  The  price  of  the  sale  is  about  1 1,000 
francs  for  the  six  machines.  This  figure  is  considerably  below 
the  actual  value  of  the  machines  disposed  of,  but  in  return  the 
Regions  Liberees  have  agreed  to  complete  the  threshing  pro- 
gram which  the  Mission  had  undertaken,   This  transfer  will 


release  a  certain  number  of  the  members  of  the  Mission  who 
have  been  working  with  the  threshers  and  will  also  relieve  the 
Mission  of  some  transport  work. 

List  of  Returned  Workers,  Twelfth  Month  16,  1919. 

Truman  D.  Arnold,  Cedarville,  Ohio;  Herbert  H.  Babb, 
Ivor,  Virginia;  Lee  E.  Beier,  Cazenovia,  Wis.;  Clarence  Holden 
Binns,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pearson  C.  Brown,  Ilderton,  Canada; 
Emma  Chandler,  Unionville,  Pa.;  John  R.  Ferree,  Carthage, 
Missouri;  Leander  W.  Fisher,  Lynn,  Mass.;  Wilford  P.  C. 
Hagaman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Marvin  J.  Henley,  Guilford 
College,  N.  C;  Francis  A.  Jenkins,  Chicago,  111.;  Carl  Cecil 
Johnson,  Camden,  Indiana;  Robert  H.  Maris,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Katharine  S.  Maris,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Loren  B.  Markle, 
Gason,  Indiana;  Josiah  P.  Marvel,  Richmond,  Indiana;  J. 
Howard  Pearson,  Portland,  Ore.;  Roger  Pennock,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Corwin  H.  Perisho,  New  Providence,  Iowa;  Samuel 
E.  Peters,  Friendsville,  Tenn.;  Walter  N.  Rutt,  Florin,  Pa.; 
Bevan  W.  Thomas,  Whittier,  Cal.;  A.  Raymond  Ware, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  Willard  H.  Ware,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Floyd 
Yoder,  Shipshewana,  Indiana. 


Shipments  Received  During  Week  Ending  Twelfth 
Month  13,  1919. 
Forty  in  all;  two  from  Mennonites. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Representative  Meeting  was  in  session  in  regular  course  on  the 
19th.  The  attendance  was  somewhat  affected  by  the  snow  storm,  but 
those  present  devoted  two-and-a-half  hours  to  the  earnest  consideration 
of  subjects  previously  referred  to  committees.  No  one  of  them  was 
concluded,  but  the  way  was  made  clear  for  possible  future  action.  These 
subjects  were  as  follows:  the  query  on  intoxicants,  associate  membership 
and  the  question  of  divorce. 

A  letter  to  the  members  at  large  in  regard  to  action  of  protest  and  in- 
fluence against  the  universal  military  service  features  of  the  army  and 
navy  bills  was  authorized.  A  small  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  duty  of  Friends  in  protest  against  the  invasion  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  free  speech  and  of  assembly. 


A  clipping  from  the  Toronto  Recorder  and  Times,  kindly  sent  to  us 
by  E.  Robeson,  Athens,  Ont.,  says  that  the  "Government  decided  to 
delete  from  the  ceremony  that  marks  the  opening  of  the  Ontario  Leg- 
islature," "the  [military]  frills,  pomp  and  display  which  age-old  custom 
has  fastened  upon  the  ceremony. ' '  This  is  no  slight  triumph  of  democratic 
ideals  over  a  military  caste. 


The  Friend  (London)  announces  the  sailing  of  Daniel  and  Emily  Oliver 
from  Naples  to  the  United  States,  if  they  are  able  to  tranship  there  from 
the  steamer  in  which  they  left  Beirut  for  furlough  early  in  Eleventh 
Month. 


The  American  Friend  announced  that  the  Young  Friends'  Number  in 
Twelfth  Month  would  be  one  of  four  such  numbers  to  be  issued  hereafter 
during  each  year.    The  announcement  is  phrased  as  follows: — 

"Concerned  Friends  have  pointed  to  the  English  periodical  Friends' 
Fellowship  Papers  and  Philadelphia  Young  Friends'  issue  of  The  Friend, 
and  haice  urged  a  like  undertaking  on  the  part  of  Young  Friends  of  the 
Five  Years'  Meeting.  .  .  .  Arrangement  is  now  made  whereby 
during  the  coming  year,  four  issues  of  The  American  Friend  will  be  Young 
Friends'  Numbers." 


The  Friends'  League  of  Nations  Association,  London,  invited  the 
members  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  and  other  Friends  to  meet  Dr. 
Nitobe  on  Eleventh  Month  7th,  at  tea  in  the  Reference  Library  at 
Devonshire  House.  Afterwards  our  Friend,  by  request  of  those  present, 
gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity  and  to 
Quakerism,  and  briefly  alluded  to  his  work  for  the  "League  of  Nations." 
This,  the  greatest  concerted  effort  for  Peace  the  world  has  ever  known, 
will  entirely  depend  upon  the  spirit  which  animates  its  machinery,  and 
we  may  well  rejoice  that  a  Friend  of  the  calibre  of  Dr.  Nitobe  will  be  so 
closely  associated  with  it.— The  Friend  (London), 


Twelfth  Month  25, 1919. 
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The  Priceless  Gift 

Your  Sight 

Protect  it.  Consult  an 
oculist  at  the  first  sign  of 
trouble.  Then  bring  your 
prescription  to  us.  Expert 
opticians  of  35  years'  ex- 
perience. 
Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


R.  C.  Balling er       Ernest  R.  Tarnall       John  A.  Strattoo 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Sprac*  17-81    •    -  Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'Phone,  Spruce  3032 


x^Opticiim 

MS0Uth.6thsT:PJ 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  "Phone — Filbert  2666. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Established  1870 


Botb  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phono  n  Sprue*  1641 


A  GENTLE  HEART 

By  Elizabeth  Allen  Sallerlhwail. 

Book  of  Verse.    Illustrated.    128  pages,  5x7 %  in. 
Cloth.  $1.75;  Half  Leather.  $2.50;  Full  Leather.  $3.00. 
Net. 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT 
Friends'  Book  Store,  302  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Scruggs,  Vandervoort  and  Barney,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.      -       ■       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  fSL  J0 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
'Open  Throughout  tie  Year 

NATHAN  L,  JONES. 


W.  13.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funeral* 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


PENNSBURY  SERIES  OF  MODERN  QUAKER  BOOKS 


Edited  by  ISAAC  SHARPLESS 


The  Book  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  authorized  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  books  by  modern  authors  giving  some  account  of 
the  history,  attitude  and  outlook  of  Quakerism  in  its  relations 
to  present  problems.  The  series  as  now  arranged  contains 
the  following  volumes: 

I — Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania 

By  Isaac  Sharpless 

243  pages — $2.00 

"This  is  an  admirable  book.  Though  cast  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  biographies  it  is  in  reality  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  history  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  authority." — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 

II — George  Fox — An  Autobiography 

By  Rufus  M.  Jones 

576  pages — $2.00 

A  readable  edition  of  the  old  classic  Journal  of  George  Fox. 
The  introduction  and  notes  of  the  editor  clear  up  much 
obscurity  without  taking  anything  from  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ing of  the  original. 


77/ — Man's  Relation  to  God. 
By  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree 
About  200  pages — f  1.50 
A  series  of  essays  written  with  keen  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual insight  by  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  new  problems 
confronting  English  Quakerism,  applicable  also  to  many 
American  conditions.   Thoughtful  people  will  wish  to  read 
this  whether  they  agree  with  all  the  details  or  not. 

IV — A  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America 
By  Allen  C.  Thomas 
285  pages — 1 1. 50 
A  republication,  with  many  changes  and  additions,  bring- 
ing it  quite  down  to  date,  of  a  standard  book  by  a  trained 
historian.    It  is  the  fairest  and  most  reliable  treatise  on  the 
subject  published,  dealing  impartially  with  the  various  de- 
velopments and  separations  in  America. 

V — A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time 
By  Rufus  M.  Jones 
About  300  pages — 12.00 
Ready  early  in  1920 
An  account  of  the  attitude  of  Friends  in  America  to  war 
service  and  the  work  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 


mittee in  Europe  (1917-1919),  giving  lists  of  workers,  places 
and  character  of  work,  etc. 
OTHER  VOLUMES  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER 
Orders  will  be  taken  for  the  above  series  of  five  volumes  as  a  whole  (though  the  delivery  of  Number  V  will  be  de- 
layed), at  a  cost  of  $7.50,  postpaid.    Checks  should  be  made  payable  and  correspondence  sent  to 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  302  arch  street,  Philadelphia,  pa. 
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IT  GIVES  THE  GRIP 
TIATSAYES  YOUR  POWER 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


"Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Success" 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  generosity  of  approximately 
700  subscribers  to  the  so-called  "Westtown  $250,000  Fund",  represents  a 
money  value  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  amount  originally  asked  for  by  the 
Westtown  Committee. 

But  Westtown  School  needs  at  least  $100,000  more. 

Also  it  is  a  fact  that  many  old  scholars  and  others  who  have  every  reason 
to  be  interested,  have  not  been  heard  from  as  yet. 

Therefore  the  Collecting  Committee  i3  continuing  its  work — and  now  that 
a  good  measure  of  success  is  assured,  it  is  hoped  that  we  shall  be  able, 
ultimately,  to  report  subscriptions  from  at  least  twice  as  many  persons  as 
are  on  record  to-day. 

MANAGING  COMMITTEE: 


J.  HENRY  BARTLETT 
HENRY  W.  LEEDS 
WALTER  T.  MOORE 
WILLIAM  E.  RHOADS 
SAMUEL  L.  SMEDLEY.  Jr. 


ALFRED  G.  SCATTERGOOD 
WALTER  SMEDLEY 
D.  ROBERT  YARNALL 
JAMES  G.  BIDDLE 


THOMAS  K.  BROWN 
WALTER  J.  BUZBY 
CHARLES  EVANS| 
J.  EDWARD  MOON 
JAMES  G.  VAIL 


JAMES  G.  BIDDLE.  Chairman.  1211  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia. 

J.  SNOWDON  RHOADS.  Treasurer,  Commercial  Trust  Bldg..  Philadelphia. 


PRESERVER 

Good  for  thy  leather  belts 

Send  for  Belt  User's  Book,  free 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

15  N.  Third  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Representative  Store 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

WINTER  TERM— Begins  First  Month  6, 
1920. 

Trained  young  Friends  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

The  Book  Store  desires  to  be  of  increased 
service,  and  solicits  orders  for  books  of  re- 
ligious or  general  value  for  "holiday  trade." 
Bear  in  mind  the  desirability  of  a  set  of  the 
Pennsbury  Series  in  making  a  list  of  presents. 

Suggestions: 


Principles  of  Quakerism  $0.50 

The  Personality  of  George  Fox  30 

Quaker  Biographies,  5  vols  2.50 

A  Gentle  Heart   1.50 

I  Appeal  Unto  Ccesar  50 

On  Two  Fronts  90 

The  Manhood  of  the  Master  75 

The  New  Social  Outlook — 1918  65 

Co-operation  or  Chaos  30 

Golden  Memories  1.50 

The  Journal  of  John  Woolman  50 

A  Book  of  Quaker  Saints  3  00 

Shaggycoat,  The  Biography  of  a  Beaver  .  1.25 

St.  Paul,  The  Hero  1.00 

Hebrew  Heroes  1.00 

Silent  Worship,  The  Way  of  Wonder — 1919  .65 

Friends  and  the  Indians  1.50 

Postage,  extra. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Card;  Greeting 
Cards,       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-  LOCUST  1782 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.    Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 
AMELIA  D  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron, 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Office  Hours  until  10.30  A.  M.      Or  any  other  time  by  appointment 
Established  in  1849.    Bell  'Phone,  Poplar  327 


OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt  A  heaith  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 


FOR   RENT — Furnished  house,  on  college  grounds, 
Haverford,  Pa.,  for  eight  months  from  Second  Month  1, 
1920.  W.  H.  Collins,  Haverford  (College),  Pa. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worship  ii 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  Vititori  remem- 
ber the  addreu. 


THE  FRIEND 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  93. 


FIFTH-DAY,  FIRST  MONTH  1,  1920. 


No.  27. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe,  )  CaniHbuH  Editors_ 
Mary  Ward,  ) 

Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 

Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


A  GREAT  VOCATION. 

The  tendency  to  narrow  the  application  of  a  term  and  to 
concentrate  attention  upon  one  phase  of  its  meaning  is  per- 
haps exemplified  to  some  degree  in  our  customary  use  of  the 
word  vocation.  Probably  many  persons  have  come  to  con- 
sider a  vocation  largely  in  the  light  of  an  occupation  or  pro- 
fession, although  not  altogether  apart  from  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal fitness  or  choice.  In  ecclesiastical  history  the  word  has 
been  used  with  particular  reference  to  a  separate  religious 
life,  the  thought  being  that  certain  individuals  were  specifically 
"called"  to  such  a  life.  This  keeps  some  touch  with  the 
original  sense;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  we  read  that 
letter  of  the  Apostle  in  which  he  beseeches  the  brethren  to 
walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  they  are  called,  we 
make  no  exclusive  interpretation  of  the  term,  but  that  we 
see  in  it  the  same  signification  as  in  the  phrase,  "our  high 
calling  of  God." 

To  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  King  should  be  regarded 
as  a  privilege, — and  who  is  there  that  is  not  called?  The 
very  fact  of  a  calling  (or  of  being  called)  implies  the  existence 
of  authority;  and  is  it  not  plain  that  the  One  who  has  authority 
to  call  and  to  appoint  is  the  only  one  who  can  give  a  release 
from  the  service?  But  the  nature  of  the  calling  may  be  such 
as  to  admit  of  no  time-limit  for  its  obligation.  We  are  not 
called  to  glory  and  to  virtue  for  a  year  or  a  decade  only;  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  is  a  perpetual  one;  and  if 
the  first  believers  were  called  to  be  saints,  have  we  a  lower  or 
less  permanent  calling? 

It  is  true  that  there  may  be  a  real  vocation  that  is  not  to 
be  pursued  "in  continuity,"  or  to  the  exclusion  of  other  parts 
of  a  more  general  calling:  some  temporary  service,  or  some 
"special  testimony"  that  ceases  to  be  conspicuous  or  active 
when  its  object  has  been  accomplished;  but  we  cannot  so 
dismiss  every  testimony,  or  every  peculiar  element  of  our 
calling  as  a  people.  Whatever  the  changes  that  enter  human 
life  and  human  society,  there  must  be  some  spiritual  trusts  of 
permanent  character,  emanating  from  unchangeable  truth. 
Is  there  in  reality  such  a  possession  as  the  gift  of  prophecy? 
And  is  there  a  ministry  springing  out  of  it  and  informed  by  it? 


Is  there  a  worship  which  makes  way  for  such  ministry,  and 
which  relies  pre-eminently  upon  the  presence  and  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  Spirit  of  Truth?  If  so,  is  not  the  call  to  uphold 
it  and  to  practise  it  the  same  now  as  it  was  generations  ago? 

There  can  hardly  be  a  question  as  to  the  usefulness  of  a 
corporate  expression  of  these  principles,  if  we  believe  them 
to  be  true;  and  how,  at  present,  can  there  be  any  such  expres- 
sion in  fulness  and  freedom  except  in  some  amount  of  separate- 
ness?  Let  not  this  be  understood  as  synonymous  with  ex- 
clusiveness,  or  as  belonging  to  an  uncatholic  spirit.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  who  have  not  yet  been  drawn  to 
this  order  of  worship  are  nevertheless  true  worshippers  of  the 
Father  and  "partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling."  The  number 
of  Christians  who  are  thus  drawn  constitutes,  we  know,  only 
a  small  minority  of  the  believers;  but  if  the  Friends  were  no 
longer  to  have  any  place  as  a  distinct  body,  it  would  be  be- 
cause they  had  given  up  the  testimony  to  which  they  were 
once  called,  or  because  it  had  been  accepted  by  other  Christian 
bodies  and  incorporated  into  their  constant  practice.  How 
little  this  latter  is  so  far  the  case  is  in  general  fairly  obvious, 
even  though  there  has  been  here  and  there  among  ritualists 
a  confessed  recognition  of  "the  power  of  silence"  in  their 
assemblies  for  worship. 

But  the  characteristic  position  of  Friends  as  to  worship  and 
ministry  is  not  an  isolated  fact.  Not  only  is  it  connected 
primarily  with  a  great  root  principle,  but  it  has  to  do  with 
those  spiritual  interpretations  which  free  us  from  ritualism 
in  its  various  forms.  Moreover,  there  is  the  significance  of 
certain  other  testimonies  that  belong  to  "our  Christian  pro- 
fession," and  that  have  (or  should  have)  a  bearing  on  our 
manner  of  life.  If  we  are  now  weak  where  we  should  be 
strong,  we  may  well  enter  upon  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  we 
have  been  faithful  to  our  trust  in  all  these  things,  as  well  as 
alert  toward  the  opportunities  for  making  them  serviceable 
in  the  spreading  of  the  Master's  kingdom.  It  is  not  in  a 
name,  nor  in  the  mere  existence  ofa  society  under  a  reputable 
name,  that  the  virtue  of  the  truth  is  to  be  known  and  its  work 
extended  in  the  earth.  Vitality  is  essential  to  strength,  and 
obedience  to  growth.  "We  hear  a  good  deal  about  giving 
the  message  of  Quakerism,"  wrote  Caroline  Stephen;  "but  I 
think  our  first  business  is  to  live  the  life  of  Quakerism — the 
'solid,  innocent  life,'  through  which,  more  than  by  any  words, 
Friends  have  been  wont  to  defend  their  strongholds,  proving 
by  actual  experiment  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Life  of  Christ 
in  the  heart." 

  M.  W. 

POSTAL  DELIVERIES. 

The  Friend  has  not  failed  to  go  to  the  Philadelphia  Post 
Office  the  day  it  is  dated  for  a  long  time.  The  irregularity  of 
delivery  is  with  the  service.  This  has  shared  the  general  de- 
moralization of  labor,  but  it  does  seem  that  the  inconveniences 
have  grown  rather  than  lessened.  We  have  done  our  utmost  in 
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protest  and  pleading  with  the  department.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  sought  to  co-operate  with  them  in  separating  and  ty- 
ing together  the  portions  of  each  number  addressed  to  designa- 
ted zones. 

Where  the  paper  fails  to  be  delivered  at  all  we  shall  will- 
ingly send  a  duplicate  copy  upon  request. — Eds. 


Selected  by  Hannah  P.  Morris. 
THE  KNOWN  UNKNOWN. 

1  know  not  what  thy  spring  shall  hold  for  me 

Of  hope  or  joy,  of  sorrow  or  despair, 

Nor  if  thy  Summer's  perfume-laden  air, 
Shall  bring  the  flowers  I  so  long  to  see; 
I  know  not  if  thy  Autumn  crown  shall  be 

One  that  my  soul  shall  want  or  spurn  to  wear, 

Nor  if  thy  Winter's  ermine  coat  appear 
A  thing  of  truth  or  bitter  mockery. 

I  know  not,  but  with  faith  that  holds  no  fear 
Of  that  which  is  or  that  which  yet  shall  be, 

I  give  my  little  bark  without  a  tear 
Unto  thy  trackless  and  uncharted  sea 

And  give  thee  welcome,  come  what  may, 
O  Year.  ... 
My  Pilot  knows  and  charts  eternity. 

— Erene  E.  Angleman,  in  N.  Y.  Churchman. 


"A  PERPETUAL  MIRACLE." 

Dr.  Griffith-Thomas  spoke  on  "A  Perpetual  Miracle." 
He  recalled  the  experiment  of  the  editor  of  a  London  magazine 
in  asking  one  hundred  men — students,  scholars,  members  of 
Parliament,  merchants  and  others — to  name  in  order  the  three 
books  they  would  choose  to  have  if  condemned  to  solitary 
confinement.  That  ninety-eight  of  these  persons  put  the 
Bible  first  was  surprising,  because  many  of  them  had  made 
no  religious  confession  and  several  were  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

"Certain  aspects  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  Bible  need  to  be 
noted,"  said  Dr.  Griffith-Thomas.  "It  is  unique  in  its  mes- 
sage. It  is  the  only  book  that  reveals  God  as  love.  If  we 
could  search  all  libraries  and  read  all  books  we  should  not  find 
the  truth  of  the  love  of  God  except  as  it  is  derived  from  the 
Scriptures.  The  Bible  is  unique  in  its  story  of  redemption 
from  the  penalty,  power  and  presence  of  sin  as  affecting  in- 
dividual and  corporate  life.  No  other  belief,  religion  or 
philosophy  has  this  message  about  sin.  It  is  unique  in  its 
revelations  of  grace  for  trial,  temptation,  suffering  and  sorrow. 
The  grace  of  God  provides  the  satisfaction,  peace  and  power 
for  which  we  long,  giving  all  that  the  soul  needs  for  time  and 
eternity.  The  Bible  is  unique  in  its  influence  on  human 
thought.  It  has  informed  literature.  The  great  philosophical 
systems  have  felt  its  influence.  Of  its  influence  on  individual 
life  our  Bible  societies  are  constantly  accumulating  proofs. 
To  its  influence  on  human  progress,  Uganda  and  the  South 
Sea  Islands  testify. 

"The  Bible  is  unique  in  its  circulation.  It  is  the  most 
widely  read  book  in  the  world.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  one  of  thirty  distributing  organizations,  has 
circulated  300,000,000  copies.  The  circulation  of  the  Bible 
every  year  is  more  than  that  of  the  ten  best  novels  together. 
There  must  be  an  explanation  of  this  appreciation  covering 
years  of  time  and  varieties  of  races.  It  is  a  book  of  power  and 
permanence  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  though  its 
last  word  was  written  for  Eastern  peoples  well  over  a  thousand 
years  ago. 

"The  golden  age  would  arrive  in  twenty-four  hours  if  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  became  the  rule  of  the  nations.  The 
latest  books  on  geology  and  psychology  are  never  the  last 
books,  but  the  moral  and  spiritual  teaching  of  the  Bible  is 
never  outgrown.  No  merely  natural  explanation  accounts 
for  the  truth  found  inside  its  covers.    It  is  still  fresh  to  meet 


the  multifarious  needs  of  man,  and  it  will  continue  its  benefi- 
cent work  of  healing,  blessing  and  changing  lives.  Trust  and 
use  this  book.  'Thy  word  have  I  hid  in  my  heart  that  I 
might  not  sin  against  Thee.'"  — Boston  Transcript. 


MILLIONS  IN  SILENCE. 

In  a  letter  dated  Eleventh  Month  17th,  our  friend  John  S. 
Southall  of  Newport,  S.  Wales,  gives  some  interesting  informa- 
tion about  the  "remarkable  experience"  that  resulted  from 
the  King's  proclamation  of  his  desire  that  "Armistice  Day," 
the  eleventh  of  Eleventh  Month,  should  be  observed  "by 
entire  cessation  from  occupation  and  movement  for  two 
minutes  at  eleven  o'clock."  This  meant  there  would  be 
"complete  silence  in  the  streets,  on  the  railroads,  in  the 
factories." 

Our  friend  makes  note  of  the  fact  that  the  King's  proclama- 
tion defined  the  motive  of  this  call  in  terms  to  which  "a 
Quaker  could  not  respond,"  but  that  in  spite  of  this  "the  call 
to  silence  did  prove  a  very  important  and  instructive  item  in 
the  day's  programme.  I  believe  that  there  are  many  tens  of 
thousands  who  look  back  to  a  very  unexpected  and  unforget- 
able  experience,  which  when  fully  entered  into  left  no  room 
for  meditation." 

Our  friend's  letter  continues: — 

"Perhaps  excerpts  from  some  of  the  British  papers  will  be 
instructive  to  thy  readers: — 

The  real  silence  when  the  hour  came  was  wonderful,  beyond 
words.    Time  and  space  were  obliterated. — The  Times. 

A  strange  unearthly  stillness  fell  on  the  shops. — The  Times. 

The  Silence  has  had  a  most  deeply  solemn  effect.  It  was 
as  if  some  unseen  hand  of  magic  had  touched  the  Universe. — 
Daily  News. 

It  was  a  silence  to  be  felt  .  .  .  strange  and  mysterious 
experience. — Daily  Telegraph. 

Many  people  burst  into  tears.  Solemnly  impressive  in  its 
simple  dignity,  was  the  observance. — Western  Mail. 

Impressed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  many  [in  Cardiff 
Exchange]  had  difficulty  in  restraining  their  emotion. — S. 
Wales  News. 

It  is  truly  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  wonder,  the  beauty, 
and  the  solemn  glory  of  the  Two  Minutes.  I  think  I  have 
never  before  known  what  Silence  is. — Harold  Begbie,  in  the 
Daily  Chronicle. 

I  could  add  more  extracts,  but  refrain.  My  own  experience 
tallies  with  what  is  said  above.  Thinking  the  time  had  passed, 
and  without  experiencing  anything  unusual  beyond  great  in- 
terest in  the  event,  I  was  preparing  to  leave  the  house,  when 
I  was  arrested  and  as  it  were,  plunged  into  a  congregation — 
not  of  hundreds  or  of  thousands,  but  of  millions  of  souls. 

Nothing  was  said,  but  there  was  a  Divine  hush,  a  very 
solemn  overshadowing  of  a  quality  and  intensity  I  do  not  ever 
recollect  experiencing  before.  It  seemed  but  a  few  moments, 
with  no  room  for  meditation,  then  the  experience  closed  up,  I 
heard  footsteps  in  the  road,  so  that  I  knew  the  silence  was 
ended  and  I  knew  also  that  God  in  His  love  had  that  day 
visited  England  and  had  set  his  seal  of  approbation  not  to 
the  meditations  the  King  or  his  advisers  had  proposed,  but 
to  waiting  on  him  alone  who  is  a  God  glorious  in  holiness, 
fearful  in  praises  doing  wonders." 


THE  SPRING  OF  LOVE. 

A  little  sun,  a  little  rain, 

O  soft  wind  blowing  from  the  West, 
And  woods  and  fields  are  sweet  again, 

And  warmth  within  the  mountain's  breast. 

A  little  love,  a  little  trust 

A  soft  impulse,  a  sudden  dream, 
And  life  as  dry  as  desert  dust, 

Is  fresher  than  a  mountain  stream. 

— Stopford  A.  Brooks. 
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BOOK  COMMITTEE  NOTES. 

During  the  past  few  months,  through  the  advertisements  of 
the  Pennsbury  Series  of  Modern  Quaker  Books,  many  Friends 
have  become  aware  perhaps  for  the  first  time  that  there  is 
an  official  Book  Committee  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
though  to  many  others  its  existence  and  work  have  long  been 
known. 

The  Book  Committee  is  an  arm  of  the  Representative  Meet- 
ing which  has  been  in  active  though  quiet  service  for  many 
years  and  whose  chief  outward  instrument  is  the  Friends' 
Book  Store  at  302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Its  main  func- 
tion has  been  to  awaken  and  nourish  the  religious  life  by  cir- 
culating among  our  own  members  and  inquirers  everywhere 
such  Friends'  books  as  are  of  most  value,  to  spread  the  knowl- 
edge of  theoretical  and  practical  Quakerism  in  all  promising 
fields. 

The  literature  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  particularly  rich 
in  religious  autobiographies,  which  keep  their  freshness  in- 
definitely, though  they  require  no  little  knowledge  of  the 
things  of  the  spirit  to  be  really  understood.  Copies  of  these 
journals  almost  without  number,  as  well  as  of  books  about 
Friends  and  books  explaining  and  defending  their  principles, 
have  been  quietly  placed  where  there  was  an  opening  for 
them  by  traveling  ministers  and  others  of  the  past  generation 
or  two,  the  influence  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 

Spreading  the  truths  of  Quakerism  through  the  printed 
word  is  a  perennial  work,  but  every  few  years  a  concern  arises 
and  special  efforts  are  made  in  forms  varying  somewhat  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  particular  times.  Shortly  after  the 
"Separation"  almost  a  century  ago,  an  earnest  effort  was 
made  to  re-educate  the  Society  of  Friends  through  The 
Friend,  then  just  established,  and  through  the  monumental 
Friends'  Library,  that  great  storehouse  of  Friends'  history, 
biography  and  doctrine.  About  a  generation  later  Thomas 
and  Nathan  Kite,  through  "Thomas  Scattergood  and  His 
Times,"  "  Biographical  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  Friends," 
etc.,  popularized  the  knowledge  of  Friends  and  Friendly 
matters.  Another  generation  and  Joseph  Walton  was  issuing 
his  "  Incidents  and  Reflections"  and  other  books  which  caught 
and  held  the  attention  even  of  many  of  the  indifferent  and 
immature.  About  ten  years  ago  appeared  several  volumes 
of  "Quaker  Biographies,"  which  gave  in  freshly  written 
sketches  accounts  of  many  Quaker  men  and  women  of  ancient 
and  modern  times. 

This  year  the  first  numbers  of  the  Pennsbury  Series  of  Mod- 
ern Quaker  Books  are  issued,  "  a  series  of  books  by  modern  au- 
thors giving  some  account  of  the  history,  attitude  and  out- 
look of  Quakerism  in  its  relations  to  present-day  problems." 
It  is  hoped  that  Friends,  young  and  old,  may  find  these  pre- 
sentations, some  old,  some  new,  of  the  truths  of  Quakerism, 
adapted  to  their  present  mode  of  thinking  and  their  present 
needs. 

The  multiplicity  of  worth-while  books  and  magazines  which 
are  the  despair  of  all  of  us,  only  indicates  the  important  place 
printed  matter  has  with  us  in  these  days,  and  are  not  the 
editors  of  The  Friend  and  the  members  of  the  Book  Com- 
mittee right  in  their  feeling  that  serious  reading,  with  the 
resultant  serious  thinking,  is  at  present  a  most  promising  mode 
of  approach,  if  Friends  are  to  be  quickened  and  deepened  in 
their  spiritual  life,  and  are  to  develop  into  the  well-grounded 
and  clear-sighted  Christians  they  should  be?  Numerous 
Quaker  books  have  been  published  by  English  Friends  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  a  few  on  this  side  of  the  water,  which 
offer  a  variety  of  modern  approaches  to  Quakerism  and  of 
restatements,  interpretations  and  applications  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  those  for  whom  the  modern  point  of  view  is  the 
natural  one  as  well  as  of  those  who  hold  to  the  old  ways. 

The  Book  Committee  wishes  through  the  Book  Store  to 
circulate  as  widely  as  possible  these  modern  Quaker  books 
as  well  as  the  old  standard  writings,  and  it  is  handling  an  in- 
creasing number  of  other  religious  and  serious  books,  written 
by  people  who  are  not  Friends,  but  whose  ideals  are  similar 
to  our  own.    It  is  also  hoped  to  make  the  Book  Store  still 


more  of  a  centre  than  it  has  heretofore  been  for  information 
about  Friends'  publications  of  all  kinds  and  all  times,  and  for 
all  matters  pertaining  to  Quakerism.  This  will  depend  largely 
on  the  readiness  of  outside  Friends  to  co-operate  with  us. 

And  further,  while  there  is  no  wish  or  need  to  establish  at 
302  Arch  Street  a  fully-equipped  book  store  with  a  large  stock 
of  books,  the  Friends'  Book  Store  believes  there  is  a  service 
in  supplying  Friends  with  whatever  good  books  of  a  general 
nature  they  may  wish  to  purchase  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  and  it  welcomes  orders  for  books  which  if  not  in 
stock  will  be  obtained  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Two  other  small  matters  the  Book  Committee  has  in  mind. 
One  is  the  need  of  Quaker  literature  for  Quaker  children:  the 
other  is  the  need  for  lists  of  general  juvenile  books  which  are 
especially  desirable  for  use  in  Friends'  families.  A  brief 
glance  over  the  field  of  Quaker  literature  gives  one  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  a  place  for  more  Friends'  books  for 
Friends'  children.  "The  Golden  Clew,"  "Apples  of  Gold," 
"Quaker  Biographies,"  and  the  inimitable  "Quaker  Saints," 
with  sundry  other  booklets,  come  to  mind  at  once,  but  the 
need  is  a  serious  one,  appreciated  fully  only  by  parents  who 
wish  to  give  their  children  the  best  possible  religious  and 
Quaker  training.  A  Friend  interested  in  the  subject  is  plan- 
ning a  small  book  which  will  state  clearly  and  simply  the 
essentials  of  Quakerism  in  such  form  as  children  can  under- 
stand, and  the  Book  Committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
parents  who  have  suggestions  to  offer  from  their  experience 
or  who  believe  such  a  book  would  be  of  value.  The  Book 
Committee  will  also  appreciate  having  parents  send  lists  of 
books  of  all  kinds  which  have  been  of  particular  interest  to 
their  children  at  various  ages  and  stages,  for  many  parents 
who  are  now  facing  the  problem  of  choosing  books  for  their 
children  would  find  it  very  helpful  to  know  the  experience  of 
other  careful  parents  in  the  matter. 

The  Book  Committee,  through  the  Book  Store  and  other- 
wise, wishes  to  make  itself  useful.  Will  Friends  be  kind  enough 
to  suggest  other  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done? 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham. 


BOOK  COMMITTEE  REPORT. 

The  Book  Committee  of  the  Representative  Meeting  has 
been  active  for  some  time  past  in  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
demand  for  spiritually  upbuilding  literature,  and  a  real  con- 
cern is  felt  that  our  Book  Store  at  302  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, should  increasingly  serve  in  its  field  of  usefulness. 

Recent  meetings  of  the  Committee  have  been  lengthy  and 
replete  with  interesting  discussions. 

A  session  was  held  Twelfth  Month  12th,  at  which,  among 
other  matters,  a  sub-committee  reported  concerning  co-opera- 
tion with  a  Literature  Committee  of  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  on  the  translation  and  issuance  of  printed 
matter  to  be  distributed  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

Efforts  are  also  on  foot  for  closer  co-operation  with  English 
Friends  along  these  and  other  lines  of  literary  work. 

Seven  pamphlets  have  already  been  translated  and  printed 
under  the  auspices  of  our  Committee  and  given  wide  publicity 
in  Germany — and  at  the  last  meeting,  it  was  decided  to 
translate  a  somewhat  abridged  copy  of  Rufus  M.  Jones's  1908 
Swarthmore  lecture,  "Quakerism,  a  Religion  of  Life."  The 
translation  of  the  work  is  already  under  way,  and  it  will  be 
used  mainly  in  Germany  where,  it  develops,  many  who  have 
witnessed  the  failure  of  Militarism  and  the  State  Church,  are 
hungering  for  a  Better  W ay  of  life. 

An  interesting  appeal  from  Toronto,  Canada,  was  read, 
telling  of  some  9000  Russians  of  that  city,  and  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  many  of  them  for  "a  simple  form  of  worship  like 
the  Quakers."  They  do  not  believe  that  war  is  right,  and  do 
not  relish  ritualism  and  priestcraft:  they  are  hungering  for  our 
literature.  Is  not  this  a  fine  opportunity  for  real  missionary 
effort  for  young  Friends? 

To  return  to  the  meeting  of  the  12th  instant: — report  was 
made  that  arrangements  were  completed  for  the  distribution 
of  1000  copies  of  the  illustrated  pocket  edition  of  William 
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Penn,  of  which  io,ooo  have  recently  been  printed,  at  the  ap- 
proaching Conference  in  Philadelphia  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Educational  Association:  in  each  copy  will  be  a  slip 
containing  a  clause  of  the  School  Code,  stating  the  duty  of 
each  Elementary  School  to  teach  State  History.  William 
Penn  as  the  founder  of  our  Commonwealth  should  certainly 
claim  attention.  More  than  ioo  of  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools  have  ordered  these  little  books. 

A  Sub-Committee  is  considering  the  possibility  of  using 
John  Woolman's  Journal  in  high  schools  as  a  means  of  teach- 
ing pure  English — two  strong  appeals  had  been  presented, 
and  interesting  developments  are  unfolding.  Publicity  work 
in  connection  with  the  new  Pennsbury  Series  of  Quaker  books 
is  beginning  to  bear  fruit:  a  good  many  orders  are  coming 
to  the  Book  Store,  though  as  yet,  not  enough  to  materially 
encourage  further  additions  to  this  interesting  Series,  par- 
ticularly when  printing  costs  are  so  excessive. 

Volume  V  of  the  Series,  "A  Service  of  Love  in  Wartime," 
by  Rufus  M.  Jones,  is  just  going  to  press,  and  should  be  ready 
for  distribution  early  in  1920,  as  stated  in  the  advertisements. 

The  Committee  on  Management  of  the  Book  Store  was  not 
prepared  to  make  a  definite  report; — efforts  are  under  way, 
looking  toward  making  the  store  a  first-class  commercial 
establishment,  thus  meeting  the  growing  needs  of  Friends  and 
a  discerning  public. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  Elisha  Roberts  Fund,  the  in- 
terest of  which  should  be  used  for  the  spread  of  Friends'  books 
among  our  young  people;  the  Committee  on  Distribution  of 
books  was  encouraged  to  seek  avenues  for  service. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Education  for  American  Citizenship. 

The  events  of  the  last  five  years  and  the  present  crisis  for 
democracy  have  strengthened  our  sense  of  the  imperative 
need  to  educate  our  young  people  to  be  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  that  our 
nation  may  be  able  to  take  its  place  worthily  in  that  Federa- 
tion of  the  World  on  which  our  hopes  are  set.  Perhaps  none 
feel  this  more  strongly  than  the  teachers  whose  national 
patriotism  has  been  questioned,  while  their  international 
ideals  have  been  enlarged. 

Such  teachers  will  welcome  "The  History  of  the  American 
People,"  by  Charles  A.  Beard  and  William  C.  Bagley,  recently 
published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  a  text-book  for 
grammar  school  and  high  school  classes  in  American  History. 
The  writers  state  that  their  dominant  motive  in  the  contents 
and  arrangement  of  the  book  is  "the  preparation  of  children 
for  citizenship  through  an  understanding  of  the  ideals,  in- 
stitutions, achievements  and  problems  of  our  country,"  which 
"can  be  done  only  by  teaching  boys  and  girls  to  think  of 
events  and  issues  of  the  living  present  in  the  light  of  their 
historical  past,  by  giving  them  above  all  a  sense  of  historical 
continuity."  They  have  "sought  to  catch  the  deep-flowing 
and  powerful  currents  of  American  life,  to  present  them  fairly 
and  justly,  to  engage  the  interest  of  students  in  them,  and  to 
show  their  significance  to  the  issues  of  the  present  hour." 
They  have  subordinated  to  this  purpose  details  and  collateral 
matter,  and  have  used  a  topical  rather  than  a  chronological 
method  of  treatment.  This  results  in  giving  less  space  and 
emphasis  to  the  wars  than  is  usual  in  our  text-books  on  Ameri- 
can History.  Of  the  thirty-three  chapters  three  whole  ones 
are  devoted,  one  each,  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  last  Great  War,  and  only  parts  of  chapters  to 
the  other  instances  of  resort  to  arms;  and  while  the  causes 
leading  to  war  are  clearly  outlined  the  military  campaigns 
are  summarized  without  disproportionate  detail. 

Clear  type,  frequent  maps  and  pictures,  a  full  index,  sug- 
gestions for  further  study  with  bibliography,  and  seven  review 
outlines,  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

For  older  students  in  high  school  and  college,  and  other 
individual  or  group  study,  Charles  A.  Beard  and  his  wife, 


Mary  Ritter  Beard,  have  prepared  a  text-book  on  "American 
Citizenship,"  also  published  by  Macmillan.  In  three  parts 
it  describes  the  relation  of  government  to  human  needs,  the 
machinery  of  government,  and  the  work  of  government.  A 
summary  of  contents  precedes  each  chapter,  and  questions 
and  suggestions  for  additional  reading  are  given  at  the  close; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  further  interesting  research 
questions.  As  in  the  history,  the  importance  of  the  attitude 
and  activity  of  every  citizen  is  the  basis  for  the  appeal  the 
book  makes  for  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  loyal  and  patient  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  true 
democracy. 

Emma  Cadbury,  Jr. 


WESTTOWN  WELFARE  CAMPAIGN. 

Incidentally  this  is,  at  the  moment,  a  campaign  for  $300,000. 
Behind  these  desired  dollars,  however,  there  is  a  deep-rooted 
concern  for  the  best  welfare  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  School. 
Under  the  general  caption  above,  it  was  proposed  to  include 
matter,  from  week  to  week,  having  a  bearing  upon  the  re- 
lation of  dollars  to  welfare  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
School.  The  contribution  in  this  instance  deals  with  the 
progress  of  the  campaign. — [Eds.] 

The  Progressing  Campaign. 

The  announcment  on  the  advertising  page  of  a  large  measure 
of  success  in  the  effort  of  the  friends  of  Westtown  School  to 
make  provision  for  its  present  necessities  will  be  greeted  with 
general  interest  and  satisfaction.  The  decision  to  exceed 
the  modest  demands  of  the  School  management  puts  those 
concerned  in  line  with  several  other  money-raising  campaigns 
now  in  process.  In  face  of  the  re-iterated  charge  that  America 
is  "money  mad,"  a  recital  like  the  following  from  the  Boston 
Transcript  should  arrest  our  attention.: — 

"Baptists  of  the  South  have  just  subscribed  $75,000,000, 
in  the  record  time  of  one  day,  and  are  going  on  towards 
$ioo;ooo,ooo.  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics  are  put- 
ting over  campaigns,  the  Presbyterians  for  $100,000,000. 
They  will  not  complete  their  amount  for  some  time.  Epis- 
copalians started  out  to  get  $42,000,000  and  to  date  have 
secured  pledges  for  $5 1,000,000,  and  their  fund  still  is  growing. 
Here  are  $226,000,000  pledged  within  a  week — sums  the  like 
of  which  Christians  never  pledged  before.  The  amounts  in 
all  cases  are  for  five-year  periods." 

This  phenomenal  record  emphasizes  one  feature  of  immediate 
import  in  the  present  Westtown  campaign.  Evidently  in  all 
the  Christian  denominations  mentioned  above,  the  day  has 
passed  when  the  educational  work  and  the  other  religious 
efforts  are  to  be  carried  by  a  small  minority  of  rich  members. 
Too  much  in  the  past  has  that  been  the  case.  It  can  only 
lead  in  any  organization  to  apathy  and  final  decay.  Unless 
we  put  something  of  ourselves  into  our  religious  society  it  will 
be  worth  very  little  to  us.  The  small  subscriber  and  the 
large  subscriber  thus  stand  on  the  same  platform. 

So  Westtown  School  feels  the  call  of  the  hour,  and  is  em- 
boldened to  bid  every  one  of  its  interested  friends  who  has 
not  done  so  to  put  one  more  name  on  the  honor  roll  of  the  more 
than  700  who  have  already  subscribed.  The  School  needs 
the  money.  Failure  to  provide  proper  capital  may  be  the 
greatest  possible  extravagance.  Poorly  paid  teachers  cer- 
tainly can  not  be  claimed  as  an  economy.  The  completion 
of  the  group  dormitory  for  boys  in  the  lane,  has  convinced 
even  the  unbelieving  that  the  family  type  of  life  for  the  children 
has  so  many  evident  advantages  over  the  congregate  system, 
that  it  seems  an  injustice  not  to  carry  it  forward  until  it  shall 
apply  to  the  whole  School.  We  have  all  been  put  in  the  valley 
of  decision — "  Do  we  really  wish  to  make  Westtown  School 
the  best  possible  secondary  school  in  the  countrv?" 

■  J.  H.  B. 


A  Christian  must  live  by  Christ's  life,  not  merely  by  His 
standards— W.  Blair  Neatby. 
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COUNCIL  OF  WESTTOWN  MOTHERS. 

The  Council  of  Westtown  Mothers  met  at  Friends'  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  on  Eleventh  Month  19,  1919,  at  2.30.  There 
were  twenty-six  members  present.  As  this  was  the  time  to 
appoint  a  nominating  committee  to  bring  forward  names  for 
new  officers  the  President  appointed  Anna  M.  Darnell,  Anna 
Taylor  Stokes  and  Anna  B.  S.  Richie. 

The  following  letter  was  read: — 

At  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends,  held 
Seventh  Month  30,  igig: — 

The  following  communication  from  West  Chester  Pre- 
parative Meeting  was  read  and  approved  and  directed  to  be 
sent,  as  suggested,  to  the  Westtown  Committee  and  the  Council 
of  Westtown  Mothers. 

From  the  Minutes. 

Anne  T.  Eldridge,  Clerk. 

A  concern  was  expressed  in  connection  with  the  Fourth 
Query  that  at  Westtown  where  our  young  people  spend  a 
part  of  their  formative  years  the  Friends'  mode  of  speech 
should  be  used.  It  was  suggested  that  we  use  our  influence 
in  having  the  matter  brought  before  the  attention  of  the  West- 
town  Committee  and  the  Council  of  Westtown  Mothers. 

Much  unity  was  expressed  with  this  concern  and  the  presi- 
dent, Florence  P.  Yarnall,  was  appointed  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  students,  at  Westtown,  expressing  the  desire  of  the  Council 
that  the  plain  language  should  be  used  at  the  School.  A  copy 
of  this  letter  follows : — 

To  the  Students  at  Westtown: — ■ 
Greeting: — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Westtown  Mothers,  held 
Eleventh  Month  19,  1919,  the  question  of  using  the  Friends' 
mode  of  speech,  commonly  called  the  plain  language,  was 
discussed  and  this  letter  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  School. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  the  reasons  for  continuing  a  custom 
established  by  those  earnest  people  who  have  gone  before  us. 
We  feel  it  is  one  desirable  way  to  mark  our  distinctiveness 
as  a  society.  There  is  also  a  suitability  in  those  of  the  same 
household  of  faith  using  a  form  of  address  which  is  a  little 
closer  and  more  intimate  than  that  used  to  strangers.  We 
encourage  you  to  hold  on  to  the  singular  pronoun  and  to  the 
designation  of  the  days  of  the  week  and  of  the  months  by 
numerals. 

Very  sincerely  your  friends, 
The  Council  of  Westtown  Mothers. 
The  program  for  the  afternoon  consisted  in  an  informal 
discussion  of  topics  of  interest  to  the  home  and  school. 
The  Council  adjourned  on  motion. 

Charlotte  E.  Haines,  Secretary. 


TEACHERS'  CONFERENCE  AND  MEETING  OF  THE 
FRIENDS'  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Seventh-day,  Twelfth  Month,  the  13th,  The  Friends'  Educa- 
tional Association  held  an  all-day  meeting  at  Friends'  Select 
School  in  Philadelphia.  The  program  of  the  meeting  was 
two-fold:  First,  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  greater 
compatibility  between  the  curricula  of  the  various  schools 
represented,  in  order  that  students  going  from  one  school  to 
another  might  find  less  difficulty  in  arranging  their  courses. 
Second,  Professor  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  of  the  Department  of 
Education  in  Columbia  University,  delivered  two  lectures — 
one  on  "The  Project  Method,"  a  strictly  educational  subject, 
and  the  other  on  "What  Can  the  Schools  Do  to  Avert  War?" 

At  noon  lunch  was  served  by  Friends'  Select  School  to  all 
the  teachers  present.  At  the  close  of  the  session  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  President,  Florence 
Trueblood  Steere,  of  Haverford;  Secretary,  Leora  Chappell, 
of  the  Friends'  School  in  Atlantic  City;  Treasurer,  Mary  Anna 
Jones,  of  Friends'  Select  School  in  Philadelphia;  Business 
Manager,  Leslie  H.  Meeks,  of  Friends'  Select  School. 

The  first  part  of  the  program,  occupying  about  half  of  the 


forenoon,  was  considered  very  profitable  by  the  teachers. 
They  have  long  felt  the  need  of  greater  activity  in  combining 
the  aims  and  efforts  of  the  Friends'  schools  within  the  limits 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  because  students  are  each 
year  leaving  one  of  these  schools  to  enter  another  in  the  group. 
Walter  W.  Haviland,  Acting  Business  Manager,  opened  the 
discussion  on  this  subject.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
clinging  to  the  traditions  of  Friends.  This,  he  said,  is  a 
distinctive  quality  in  our  Friends'  schools  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  let  degenerate.  He  added  that  general  culture  and 
a  broad  outlook  together  with  real  Christian  experience  are 
indispensable  in  teachers.  George  L.  Jones,  Principal  of  the 
Westtown  School,  Alfred  L.  Deyo,  of  the  Moorestown  Friends' 
Academy,  and  Irvin  C.  Poley,  of  the  Germantown  Friends' 
School,  also  spoke  in  behalf  of  co-operation  in  Friends'  schools. 

Professor  Kilpatrick's  morning  lecture  on  "The  Project 
Method"  was  one  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  teachers,  for 
some  very  practical  suggestions  were  made  as  to  how  an  inner 
urge  can  be  stimulated  in  students  and,  consequently,  how 
the  primal  law  of  learning  can  be  applied  in  the  schools.  This 
subject  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  discussed  topics  in  the 
educational  world  of  to-day. 

But  it  was  in  his  afternoon  lecture  on  "What  the  Schools 
Can  Do  to  Avert  War?"  that  Professor  Kilpatrick  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  heard  him.  In  regard  to  this  subject 
-he  is  persuaded,  he  said,  of  two  things.  In  the  first  place, 
war  is  not  inevitable.  And  again,  there  will  eventually  evolve 
a  strong,  world-governing  League  of  Nations.  Taking  these 
two  ideas  as  premises,  Professor  Kilpatrick  proceeded  to  tell 
first  what  the  teachers  ought  to  know  for  themselves  about  war, 
and,  second,  what  aspects  of  war  they  should  hold  constant- 
ly before  students.  Teachers  must  recognize  that  in  opposing 
war  they  are  facing  a  strongly  entrenched  enemy,  but  one  not 
impregnably  fortified.  They  must  understand,  too,  that  al- 
though warfare  has  always  been  a  strong  parasite  on  human- 
kind, it  is  not  interlaced  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  human  nature 
as  are  certain  individual  instincts  like  anger  and  self-preserva- 
tion. This  alone,  psychologically  speaking,  establishes  as  a 
truth  the  proposition  that  war  is  not  necessary  and  not  in- 
evitable. 

With  primitive  man,  Professor  Kilpatrick  went  on  to  say, 
inter-tribal  strife  was  often  a  means  of  survival.  From  such 
a  beginning  have  grown  up  national  traditions  extolling  war- 
riors and  advocating  war  as  a  necessary  agent  in  man's  progress. 
These  traditions  have  been  in  turn  perpetuated  in  literature 
and  art.  Thus  the  history  of  organized  warfare  shows  why 
such  an  out-of-date  institution  still  holds  its  sway  in  the  midst 
of  an  otherwise  far-advanced  state  of  civilization.  These 
facts  the  teachers  must  know. 

Again,  Professor  Kilpatrick  asked,  what  ideas  about  war 
should  teachers  give  their  pupils?  In  the  first  place  they 
should  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  emphasize  the  horror,  the 
awful  nature  of  strife  between  nations  or  peoples.  Children 
should  be  made  to  see,  too,  the  inconsistency  and  utter  folly 
of  war.  Let  the  teachers  show  by  analogies  also  how  neces- 
sary and,  in  fact,  how  inevitable  a  world-government  is. 
This  can  be  done  by  pointing  out  the  remarkable  growth  of 
labor  unions  and  business  corporations.  Just  as  these  organi- 
zations have  grown  from  the  smallest  appreciable  embryos 
into  nation-wide  institutions,  so  eventually  the  nations  will 
league  together  in  a  world  state. 

In  short,  according  to  Professor  Kilpatrick's  closing  re- 
marks, in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  lies  the  power  of  molding 
the  citizenship  of  the  future.  Let  them  but  improve  their 
time  by  spreading  the  propaganda  of  world-brotherhood  as 
opposed  to  the  propaganda  of  world-strife,  and  the  result  will, 
in  time,  have  a  very  noticeable  tendency  to  avert  war. 

Leslie  H.  Meeks. 


A  hundred  gray  and  humble  duties  crowd  about  us  on  the 
common  way,  and  the  virtue  of  heroism  is  to  be  shown  in  the 
way  in  which  we  deal  with  them  and  send  them  back  to  their 
Lord  crowned  with  glory. — J.  H.  Jowett. 
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[The  author  of  this  most  interesting  account  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Public  Ledger.  Not  long  since  he  was  a  welcome 
caller  at  the  office  of  The  Friend  and  spoke  very  kindly  of 
our  paper.  We  know  he  would  like  our  children  to  read  this 
story. — Eds.] 

Heroism  of  a  Dog  of  Newfoundland  Saves  Lives  of  a 
Ship's  Company. —  He  must  have  a  torpid  soul  who  is  not 
thrilled  by  the  story  of  what  a  dog  has  just  done  on  the  be- 
fogged and  icebound  western  coast  of  Newfoundland  in  saving 
the  lives  of  ninety-two  persons  from  a  ship  wreck. 

The  only  steamship  that  makes  the  run  from  Humbermouth, 
in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  northward  to  Labrador,  is  the  Ethie, 
a  Clyde-built  boat  of  a  few  hundred  tons  and  some  thirty  years 
old,  never  meant  for  this  arduous  and  battering  trade. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  cram  her  so  full  of  human  beings 
that  she  generally  travels  with  her  main  deck  about  two  feet 
six  inches  above  the  hungry  clutch  of  the  sea.  With  passenger 
accommodations  for  fifty,  she  has  been  taking  250  and  300, 
and  all  up  and  down  the  coast  last  summer  the  people  were 
circulating  petitions  against  her  use. 

"Overloaded  and  undermanned,"  the  Ethie  ran  into  a  winter 
gale  off  Martins  Point,  north  of  Bounce  Bay,  with  her  ninety- 
one  men  and  women  and  a  baby  and  a  dog — the  sort  of  dog  that 
is  used  in  the  northern  peninsula  and  in  Labrador  to  draw 
the  sledges  in  the  winter. 

These  dogs  are  like  the  collie  in  build  and  size  and  general 
aspect.  They  look  small  for  the  heroic  service  they  do,  but 
their  spirit  is  indomitable.  They  pull  in  the  traces  till  they  die. 
Every  one  of  these  dogs  has  the  wolf  blood  in  him,  and  with 
strangers  they  are  sometimes  savage  and  sometimes  shy. 
They  are  governed  without  harness — merely  by  the  shouted 
command  of  the  driver,  enforced,  if  need  be,  by  a  whip  with 
which  a  nail  can  be  driven  or  a  button  cut  from  a  coat  fifty- 
four  feet  from  the  driver's  hand. 

These  dogs  are  as  intelligent  as  they  are  brave.  Their  whole 
life  is  a  battle  for  a  living,  as  in  a  wolf  pack.  Fights  are  of 
frantic,  instant  occurrence,  and  there  are  desperate  rivalries 
between  neighboring  packs.  For  food  they  are  glad  of  fishes' 
heads  or  any  chance  green  thing  that  grows,  and  if  they  are 
not  fed  they  rush  into  the  sea  for  the  caplin  (the  young  cod). 

This  dog  voyaging  from  Labrador,  probably  to  drag  the  win- 
ter mail  sledge  out  from  Bounce  Bay  to  Derr  Lake,  was  within 
scent  and  sound  of  the  shore  when  the  ship  ran  on  the  cruel 
spines  of  rock  that  run  out  from  the  coast  at  Martins  Point. 
The  sea  leaped  high  about  and  over  the  doomed  vessel.  It 
was  impossible  to  put  off  the  old  and  rotten  boats.  The  crew 
(non-swimmers,  for  men  in  those  cold  waters  do  not  learn) 
could  not  penetrate  the  breakers.  The  line  shot  shoreward  fell 
on  a  point  of  rock  and  became  entangled. 

That  is  where  the  dog  enters  the  scene. 

The  animal  jumped  overboard  into  the  boiling  sea,  almost 
his  native  element.  Guided  by  the  shouted  commands  to 
which  in  the  dog-sledge  he  was  accustomed,  he  swam  to  where 
the  rope  dangled  uselessly,  wrenched  it  loose  from  the  rocks 
and  dragged  it  ashore  to  the  rescuing  hands  of  the  fishermen  of 
Cow  Head  and  nearby  hamlets,  whom  a  wreck  instantly  sum- 
mons as  if  by  magic. 

Then  with  block  and  tackle  and  a  boatswain's  chair  the 
ninety-two  adults  were  hauled  ashore,  and  the  baby,  snug  in 
a  mail  bag,  followed. 

It  is  not  on  record  that  any  other  dog  has  saved  the  lives 
of  ninety-two  persons.  The  intelligence  of  the  breed  is  almost 
supernatural.  He  seems  to  have  known  what  he  was  about 
from  the  instant  he  leaped  from  the  side  of  the  wrecked  ves- 
sel. One  can  imagine  his  little  tawny  head  rising  to  the  crest 
of  a  wave  and  lost  to  sight  in  the  trough  again,  and  the  men  on 
the  shore  cheering  as  he  strained  and  struggled  onward  with 
hope  and  pleading  in  his  eyes.  With  the  rope  in  his  mouth,  the 
salt  water  must  almost  have  choked  him.  But  it  was  not  in 
him  to  surrender.  He  had  a  dog's  duty  to  do.  The  lives  of 
the  ship's  company,  whose  pet  he  had  become,  depended  on 


him.  He  deserves  to  go  down  in  history  with  the  dogs  who 
saved  the  wounded  under  fire  in  the  world  war,  for  his  deed 
was  greater  than  theirs.  He  should  not  have  to  tug  at  the  traces 
in  the  snows  over  the  hills  to  Bounce  Bay  this  winter.  He  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  snooze  by  the  fire,  after  a  bountiful  supper, 
remembering  with  twitching  dreams,  in  the  warmth  of  the 
blaze,  his  great  adventure. — Fullerton  L.  Waldo., 


For  "The  Friend." 

NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

A  Christian  Conference  in  a  Buddhist  Temple. 

EDITH  NEWLIN. 

Through  the  earnest  effort  and  generosity  of  a  few  foreigners 
at  Karuizawa  last  Summer,  a  week-end  conference  at  Myogi 
was  made  possible  for  about  sixty-four  young  women  of  this 
community,  who  had  been  in  the  Orient  less  than  three  years 
— for  so  the  invitation  read.  The  date  was  set  for  Eighth 
Month  9th  to  1 2th,  and  we  were  told  to  have  our  roll  of  bedding 
and  other  baggage  at  the  village  post  office  by  noon  Seventh- 
day  and  to  be  at  the  station  with  lunch  in  hand  ready  for  the 
5.40  p.  m.  train. 

It  was  a  merry  crowd  who  assembled  at  the  station  and  lined 
up  to  be  counted  so  the  right  number  of  tickets  could  be  pur- 
chased. 

Finally,  all  was  ready  and  we  were  marshalled  to  the  gate, 
but  instead  of  a  dark-skinned  sturdy  little  man  in  blue  uniform 
with  brass  buttons  punching  our  tickets,  a  smiling  young 
woman  counted  us  in  sober  monotone  all  oblivious  to  the 
merry-making  about  her,  lest  a  mistake  in  number  should  be 
made.  When  all  were  through  the  gate  a  bowing  official 
explained  a  special  coach  was  to  be  put  on  for  us. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  reached  the  little  station  of 
Matsuida,  our  destination.  A  sally  was  made  on  the  line  of 
waiting  riksha  men  and  those  not  able  to  walk  started  off  be- 
hind their  bobbing  little  men,  while  the  rest  of  us  walked  the 
three  and  one-half  miles  through  fields  of  mulberry  bushes 
and  gardens  of  elephant  ears  and  onions  to  the  temple  where 
we  were  to  be  housed.  Darkness  came  on,  but  about  half-way 
we  were  met  by  coolies  from  the  temple,  who  distributed  lighted 
Japanese  lanterns  through  the  line  of  moving  figures.  On 
and  on  we  tramped,  the  miles  seemingly  growing  ever  longer 
as  we  more  and  more  felt  the  depression  of  the  warm  humid 
atmosphere  and  missed  the  spur  of  invigorating  air  of  Karuiza- 
wa. At  last  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  steep  climb  where 
we  found  our  riksha  friends  and  together  we  began  the  steep 
ascent.  Then  came  tiers  and  tiers  of  stone  steps  and  at  last 
we  stood  in  front  of  the  temple  which  loomed  large  in  the 
darkness. 

Shoes  off  and  a  drink  from  the  mountain  spring  and  we  were 
ready  for  bed,  but  alas  our  beds  were  not  ready  for  us.  A 
little  investigation  brought  us  to  a  large  mat-covered  room, 
three  sides  of  which  were  open  to  the  air.  On  the  floor  Jap- 
anese "Futon,"  about  like  a  thick  "comforter,"  and  just  large 
enough  for  one  person  each,  were  lying  as  closely  as  they  could 
be  placed.  We  could  do  nothing  until  the  baggage  came  but 
"stake  our  claim"  by  putting  our  few  belongings  on  the  mat 
we  chose. 

The  baggage  was  to  come  out  on  a  horse  cart  and  did  not 
arrive  for  some  time  so  we  spent  the  time  in  getting  acquainted. 
Policemen  had  preceded  us  and  our  elders  were  busy  getting 
our  names,  Japan  addresses  and  occupations,  which  all  freely 
gave,  but  they  forbore  asking  our  ages,  preferring  to  guess 
these  when  they  gave  our  life  histories  to  the  men  in  white 
uniforms  with  brass  buttons  and  long  clanging  sabers. 

Though  the  beds  were  hard  and  the  air  was  strong  with  the 
odor  of  citronella  and  an  occasional  mosquito  defied  even  this 
defensive,  we  felt  refreshed  next  morning  when  awakened  by 
the  jangling  of  a  temple  bell  carried  in  the  hands  of  an  en- 
ergetic leader  who  ordered,  "  Everybody  up  for  the  breathing 
exercises."    Breakfast  at  seven  was  served  in  the  large  din- 
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ing-room  on  low  tables  placed  in  the  form  of  two  open  squares 
and  we  sat  on  the  matting,  though  not  in  the  graceful  Japanese 
style. 

Breakfast  over,  we  had  time  to  transform  our  sleeping-room 
into  a  study  hall  by  ranging  the  rolls  of  bedding  into  rows  for 
seats  and  the  Bible  lesson  began.  This  was  conducted  by  a 
sister  of  W.  W.  White,  of  the  Bible  Teachers'  Teaining  School, 
New  York,  who,  with  her  husband,  has  been  a  missionary  in 
China  for  several  years.  We  began  with  the  first  chapter  of 
Mark,  covering  a  chapter  each  lesson.  Then  came  a  period 
of  devotion  and  the  lesson  was  over. 

After  this  first  lesson  we  strolled  out  into  the  deep  shade  of 
the  cryptomaria  trees  and  walked  around  the  various  temples 
and  shrines,  drank  of  the  flowing  mountain  stream  and  sat 
on  the  mossy  flights  of  steps  to  visit  with  a  companion  until 
the  bell  called  us  to  the  morning  service  in  our  study  hall — ■ 
now  a  meeting-room  for  worship.  During  this  meeting 
Katherine  MacDonald,  a  missionary  of  fifteen  years'  experi- 
ence in  prison  work  in  Japan,  spoke  to  us  on  the  subject  of 
"Visions."  Those  of  us  who  find  it  hard,  during  these  first 
years  of  adjustment  and  study,  to  hold  on  to  the  vision  of 
service  which  brought  us  to  this  land  were  helped  to  make 
a  firmer  resolve  to  "hold  on"  and  to  understand  that  others 
have  faced  these  same  difficulties  and  have  succeeded.  The 
meeting  closed  under  the  shadow  of  the  Divine  Presence. 

Vesper  services  came  at  4.30  p.  M.,  and  were  held  on  the 
moss-covered  steps  in  the  shade  of  the  cryptomarias.  Kath- 
erine MacDonald  again  spoke  to  us,  this  time  on  the  subject 
of  "How  to  be  Happy  though  a  Missionary."  She  dealt 
with  the  practical  little  details  of  our  lives  and  gave  us  much 
food  for  thought.  The  service  was  particularly  impressive, 
coming  as  it  did  in  the  shadow  of  the  afternoon  in  that  beauti- 
ful spot  surrounded  by  ancient  Buddhist  temples  and  Shinto 
shrines,  where  by  contrast  with  the  hideous  gods  of  wood  and 
stone  our  God  became  very  real  and  near — a  living  Presence 
within  us,  a  Power  whose  strength  no  one  can  measure.  The 
meeting  closed  and  we  bade  Katherine  MacDonald  farewell 
as  she  hastened  away  to  her  boat  soon  sailing  for  America. 

J^lext  morning  the  sun  was  streaming  in  upon  us.  "  After 
the  morning  Bible  lesson  the  time  till  dinner  was  spent  on  a 
lively  round  table  discussion  on  the  topics:  Early  Experiences 
and  Blunders  of  a  Missionary,  Christian  Social  Work  Among 
Poorer  Japanese,  Home  Problems,  the  Christian  Woman  in 
the  Home,  English  Speaking  Bible  Classes,  etc. 

After  dinner  a  party  started  for  a  hike  up  the  mountain 
to  thirteen  famous  natural  arches,  the  scene  of  many  ex- 
cursions for  mountain  climbers.  It  was  a  hot  afternoon  and 
they  found  the  long  climb  a  severe  test  on  their  endurance, 
but  all  who  undertook  it  succeeded.  One  of  the  most  energetic 
of  the  group,  a  white-haired  lady  who  has  seen  thirty-two 
years  of  missionary  life  in  Japan,  was  among  the  first  to  climb 
over  the  rocks  by  the  huge  chains  bolted  to  them.  The  next 
morning  she  gave  us  a  stirring  talk  on  Faith.  Our  rock  is 
Christ  Jesus  and  we  must  lay  hold  of  the  strong  iron  chain 
of  faith  which  is  bolted  to  this  Rock,  if  we  are  to  climb  the 
slippery  mountains  of  difficulty  or  go  down  into  the  slimy 
depths  of  the  testing  experiences  of  a  missionary's  life  and 
come  through  victoriously. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  another  party  started  for  the  half- 
way tea  house,  up  the  mountain.  We  took  the  time  leisurely, 
estimating  the  size  and  ages  of  the  huge  cryptomaria  trees 
and  enjoying  the  beauty  about  us.  The  largest  of  these 
trees,  one  near  the  temple,  decorated  at  its  base  with  little 
shrines  and  stone  images  of  foxes  and  with  strings  of  paper 
signifying  its  sacredness,  measured  about  forty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  must  have  been  over  three  hundred  years  old. 
As  we  neared  the  first  tea  house  a  sudden  shower  began  pelting 
us  and  we  hastened  to  shelter  under  its  welcome  roof  and 
enjoyed  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  sweets  while  we  waited. 

The  next  morning  was  spent  in  Bible  study  and  discussions 
on  the  topics: — Work  with  Women,  Clubs  for  Young  People, 
Proper  Association  of  Japanese  Young  Men  and  Women,  the 
Misfit  on  the  Mission  Field,  Literature  and  the  Personal 


Contact.  These  topics  proved  even  more  interesting  than 
those  of  the  day  before,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  Chair- 
man stopped  the  discussion  and  we  turned  to  the  devotional 
hour,  the  most  precious  time  of  the  whole  conference,  as  the 
summary  of  the  whole  was  brought  before  us  and  the  chal- 
lenge to  live  better  lives  in  the  coming  year,  because  of  this 
opportunity,  came  to  each  of  us.  A  solemn  hush  fell  upon 
us,  and  the  meeting  closed,  God  having  crowned  us  afresh 
with  His  blessing. 

Our  baggage  off  for  the  station  we  took  our  leave  of  the 
bowing  Japanese  maids  and  Shinto  landlord  who  had  so  faith- 
fully served  us  during  these  days  and  by  twos  and  threes,  on 
foot  and  in  rikishas,  we  started  for  the  station.  Hot  and 
dusty  we  arrived  in  time  for  the  train  to  Karuizawa. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  a  conference.  We 
represented  by  birth,  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  China, 
Japan  and  Australia  and  came  from  the  missionary  fields  of 
China,  Korea  and  Japan.  The  majority  of  the  group  were 
Christian  workers  under  various  denominations,  the  Y.  W. 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  but  there  were  also  a  few  travelers  and 
business  women.  For  the  young  missionary  there  was  much 
of  definite  instruction  by  those  rich  in  practical  experience 
and  strong  in  spiritual  power;  but  there  was  also  something 
for  these  others.  There  was  for  all  an  opportunity  for  a 
breadth  of  friendship  as  we  grew  very  close  together  in  these 
days  and  an  opportunity  for  a  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life, 
which  was  felt  by  even  the  most  indifferent,  as  the  testimony 
of  one  young  newspaper  correspondent  bears  witness.  She 
has  been  in  Japan  a  year  and  in  her  work  has  had  opportunity 
to  see  conditions.  Though  she  did  not  attend  all  the  meet- 
ings she  associated  freely  with  us  all,  and  one  evening  she  said, 
in  substance,  to  a  little  group  of  us,  "  When  I  was  at  home  I 
never  cared  for  church  or  Sunday  School  and  never  went; 
but  since  I  came  to  Japan  1  have  begun  to  look  at  things  dif- 
ferently. My  attitude  is  changed  toward  Christian  people 
and  1  respect  the  missionaries.  The  change  which  Christian 
teaching  makes  in  the  lives  of  the  women  of  Japan  would 
convince  me  if  nothing  else  would,  and  I  am  going  home  to 
tell  people  about  it  and  I'll  not  be  ashamed  of  it  either." 


INTERNATIONALISM  IN  THE  ORIENT. 

[Some  weeks  ago  we  noticed  a  reprint  from  The  Japan 
Evangelist  of  a  notable  contribution  from  our  friend,  Gilbert 
Bowles.  Stanley  R.  Yarnall  has  marked  several  passages  in 
this  paper,  which  he  thinks  Friends  should  ponder.  They 
are  in  line  with  the  best  constructive  thought  for  peace  educa- 
tion.— Eds.] 

Seventh,  the  discrediting  on  a  world  scale  of  a  false  political 
philosophy  which  asserted  that  the  law  of  struggle  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  is  the  normal  rule  for  nations.  This  may  seem  like 
a  far  cry  from  "Internationalism  in  Missionary  Work  in  the 
Orient."  I  believe  not,  for  it  indicates  an  opportunity  for 
service  which  some  missionaries  are  qualified  to  use  with  tell- 
ing effect  at  this  decisive  hour  in  the  history  of  Japan.  From 
Benjamin  Kidd's  really  great  book,  " The  Science  of  Power," 
I  take  the  following:  "As  the  prestige  of  Darwinism  increased 
and  as  the  new  ideas  became  entrenched  in  the  handbooks  of 
popular  science  and  in  the  systems  of  revolutionary  criticism, 
it  was  almost  as  if  the  desert  and  the  jungle  had  begun  to 
voice  themselves  in  human  thought."  "The  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  and  the  omnipotence  of  force  became  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  Right  expounded  as  the  law  of '  biological-necessity' 
in  books  of  state-craft  and  war-craft,  of  expanding  military 
empires."  "But,"  quoting  again,  "there  has  never  been 
since  civilization  began  any  reconciliation  between  the  in- 
dividual efficient  for  himself  and  the  morality  of  evolving 
civilization.  There  never  will  be  any  such  reconciliation  to 
the  end  of  time."  All  philosophies  without  the  "iron  ethic 
of  renunciation"  are  "hopeless  attempts  foredoomed  to  failure, 
to  set  out  the  mere  science  of  the  animal  efficient  in  his  own 
interests  as  the  science  of  civilization." 
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The  position  of  the  Missionaries  in  Japan,  Korea  and  China 
reminds  one  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  when  he  declared,  "  Israel 
shall  be  the  third  with  Egypt,  and  with  Assyria,  a  blessing  in 
the  midst  of  the  Earth."  In  a  very  real  sense  the  missionaries 
of  Christ  do  stand  between  the  peoples  of  these  three  lands. 
Representing  the  same  churches,  coming  from  the  same  col- 
leges, universities  and  seminaries  and  often  from  the  same 
families,  they  do  as  oft  as  they  are  in  conference  and  fellow- 
ship represent  the  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Koreans,  seeking 
to  be  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  Far  Eastern  Nations. 

In  an  article  in  the  International  Review  of  Missions  on 
"The  Eternal  Source  of  Missions"  occurs  a  sentence  which 
bears  upon  the  qualification  of  missionaries  for  international 
service:  "It  is  a  valuable  missionary  study  to  trace  through 
the  Gospels  God's  scrupulous  respect  for  human  personality." 
When  we  work  with  people  of  our  own  race  and  nationality 
little  lapses  and  shortcomings,  and  even  seeming  personal 
slights  may  be  overlooked,  but  as  soon  as  we  begin  work  with 
people  of  other  races  and  nations,  the  difficulty  of  counter- 
acting any  lapses  of  temper  or  unintentional  slights  is  greatly 
increased. 

A  thoughtful  Japanese  Christian  worker  of  rare  tact  and 
judgment  recently  said  that  as  the  Japanese  people  are  hero 
worshippers  they  are  quick  to  recognize  ability  in  foreign 
missionaries  and  will  overlook  or  forgive  almost  anything, 
provided  they  are  convinced  that  the  missionary  possesses 
two  absolutely  essential  traits  of  character — sincerity  and 
kindness.  The  same  worker  had  previously  said  that  the 
thing  that  could  not  be  forgiven  in  a  Christian  worker  was 
carelessness.  What  are  sincerity,  kindness  and  carefulness  but 
a  measure  of  what  the  writer  just  quoted  calls,  "  God's  scrupu- 
lous regard  for  human  personality?"  Nothing  will  atone  for 
the  missionary's  lack  of  this  regard  for  personality.  "  Though 
I  give  my  body  to  be  burned"  and  yet  fail  to  impress  a  Jap- 
anese fellow  worker,  a  shop-keeper,  or  a  jinrikisha  man  with 
the  feeling  that  I  recognize  the  sacredness  of  his  personality 
I  have  no  power  to  call  out  his  confidence  and  his  friendship. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  the  true  missionary's  power  to 
bridge  the  chasm  naturally  separating  race  from  race  which 
led  Dr.  William  Adams  Brown  to  write:  "We  see  people  to 
whom  the  missionaries  come  responding  to  their  appeal  in 
the  same  spirit,  overcoming  on  their  part  the  prejudices  of 
race,  of  class,  of  language,  of  a  strange  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion and  entering  in  increasing  numbers  into  a  fellowship  of 
the  Spirit  which  translates  brotherhood  from  words  into  facts." 

But  how  is  the  missionary  in  the  Orient  to  render  the  largest 
service  in  the  promotion  of  internationalism?  This  question 
is  being  answered  and  will  be  answered  in  different  ways,  ac- 
cording to  personal  convictions,  experience  and  types  of  work. 

The  Universal  Reply.  All  will  find  the  answer  in  the  call 
to  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who — made  himself  of  no  reputation,  but  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant"  and  in  the  call  to  teach  and  to  exemplify 
in  life  that  as  "God  was  in  Christ  Jesus  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,"  so  was  he  reconciling  men  to  each  other.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

Some  missionaries  will  faithfully  do  their  work  believing 
that  every  effort  to  further  international  friendship  except  by 
winning  souls  and  endeavoring  to  hasten  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  is  fruitless  or  even  misleading.  Others  who  also 
hope  in  His  coming  believe  that  Christ's  command,  "Occupy 
till  I  come"  enjoins  the  duty  of  furthering  in  every  possible 
way  the  work  which  they  expect  Christ  to  complete  at  His 
coming. 

An  increasing  number  of  missionaries  are  receiving  a  definite 
call  consciously  to  plan  to  make  their  work  count  in  the  largest 
possible  way  for  international  friendship.  1  know  there  are 
some  to  whom  this  call  was  just  as  clear,  as  compelling  and 
as  binding  as  the  call  to  carry  the  personal  evangel.  Just  as 
they  prepare  to  win  men  to  Christ  and  to  build  up  groups  of 
Christians,  so  do  they  study  that  they  may  intelligently  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  international  co-operation  and  racial  good 
will.   As  they  do  not  throw  their  missionary  commission  back 


in  the  face  of  Christ  because  all  do  not  obey  the  Gospel,  so 
they  do  not  become  discouraged  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
international  friendship  because  war  has  again  devastated  the 
world.  They  claim  kinship  with  Tertullian  when  he  said  of 
the  Christians  of  his  day :  "  We  acknowledge  one  all-embracing 
commonwealth,  the  world." 

Encouraging  the  best  Elements  in  Japan:  There  is  an  urgent 
call  to  missionaries  in  Japan  to  seek  out  and  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese  men  and  women  who  are  to-day 
standing  like  Old  Testament  prophets  before  their  own  people 
and  pointing  out  the  sins  which  are  injuring  the  nation  and 
making  thorny  her  path  in  the  international  life  of  the  world. 
Twice  within  the  past  few  months  has  it  been  my  privilege 
to  listen  to  real  Japanese  prophets,  facing  the  largest  audiences 
in  Tokio,  fearlessly  rebuke  the  sins  of  their  own  people  while 
defending  the  rights  of  others.  This  is  international  service 
of  the  highest  order.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  worth 
while  than  to  listen  to  these  messages  or  to  read  them  and 
give  to  the  messengers  help  and  encouragement. 

Bringing  our  Criticisms  directly  to  the  Japanese:  It  is  easy 
to  turn  to  the  Western  world,  or  to  the  readers  of  the  English 
dailies  in  the  Orient  and  point  out  the  shortcomings  of  Japan. 
But  does  not  real  love  for  the  people  to  whom  we  are  sent 
and  our  own  better  judgment  call  us  to  take  them  into  con- 
fidence and  to  speak  frankly  to  them  of  the  dangers  and  evils 
which  we  recognize?  To  do  this  is  not  to  yield  to  timidity, 
as  some  suppose.  It  is  to  use  conscientiously  our  knowledge 
that  human  hearts  open  to  frankness  and  confidence  and 
close  when  we  turn  and  tell  their  faults  to  others. 

Out  of  a  measure  of  experience  with  this  principle  in  deal- 
ing with  some  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  social,  national 
and  international  questions,  I  wish  to  bear  witness  to  an  in- 
creasing faith  that  here  lies  our  hope  for  the  largest  measure 
of  usefulness.  Personal  and  group  conferences  on  the  basis 
of  perfect  frankness  to  give  and  to  take  offer  the  best  op- 
portunities for  such  ministry.  This  service  requires  full 
recognition  of  the  guilt  of  our  own  people.  Upon  this  recogni- 
tion we  can  build  our  appeal  for  the  co-operation  of  the  best 
people  in  all  lands  in  the  fight  against  evil.  Such  service 
costs  honest  efforts  to  obtain  facts,  a  sympathetic  approach, 
travail  of  soul  and  self-restraint.  Publicity  before  or  after- 
ward will  kill  confidence,  and  without  that  we  can  do  little. 
I  believe  there  is  also  a  call  to  missionaries  for  a  similar  service 
in  the  larger  use  of  the  Japanese  press,  instead  of  depending 
upon  the  columns  of  the  English  periodicals  when  writing 
upon  questions  which  primarily  concern  Japan  and  the 
Japanese. 

In  closing  I  am  again  reminded  of  the  words  which  have 
come  to  me  again  and  again  as  I  have  thought  of  this  subject 
for  the  Conference  of  Federated  Missions:  "And  that  which 
thou  sowest  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but  bare 
grain  .  .  .  but  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased 
him."  If  we  may  but  sow  the  seed  of  a  better  day,  God  will 
give  it  a  body. 

A  Japanese  Christian  who  went  last  spring  to  help  the  Korean 
blind  told  me  in  Seoul  that  he  had  more  in  common  with  the 
Christians  of  Korea  than  with  the  non-Christians  of  Japan. 
When  this  becomes  the  common  experience  of  Christians  of 
every  land,  especially  in  times  of  international  misunderstand- 
ing and  even  of  war,  the  followers  of  Christ  will  then  be  in- 
deed the  third  between  every  two  groups  of  opposing  powers, 
"a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  earth."  For  this  "revealing 
of  the  sons  of  God  "  the  earth  waits.  Was  not  this  the  practice 
of  the  early  Christians  when,  before  compromises  with  the 
State  began  to  rob  them  of  power,  their  supreme  allegiance 
was  to  the  Kingdom  of  God? 


"A  man's  actions  are  valuable  mainly  as  indications  of 
character.  The  play  of  a  good  man  teaches  me  more  than 
the  wisest  achievement  of  a  fool.  ...  A  wise  man  can 
learn  more  truth  from  an  ant-hill,  than  can  a  fool  from  the 
summit  of  Fuji." — Inazo  Nitobe. 
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Service  Committee  Meeting  Assumes  International 
Aspect. 

With  Ruth  Fry,  William  Albright  and  Albert  Cotterell  of 
the  London  Committee;  Sophia  Fry  and  Leslie  Heath  of  the 
French  field  committee;  J.  Lawrence  Lippincott  and  Alvin 
Wildman,  the  commissioners  just  returned  from  Serbia; 
Vincent  Nicholson  and  Beulah  Hurley  back  from  Poland, 
Austria  and  Hungary;  and  with  the  problems  of  Mexico  and 
the  Ukraine  pressing  for  solution,  no  League  of  Nations  could 
have  been  more  international  in  scope  than  the  meeting  of  the 
Friends'  Service  Committee  at  Philadelphia  on  Twelfth  Month 
22nd. 

The  Meeting  began  by  appointing  a  committee  to  arrange 
for  the  London  Conference  in  Eighth  Month,  1920,  and  then 
Mexico  as  a  source  of  international  discord  and  future  war 
was  the  subject  of  discussion .  I  n  order  to  meet  an  increasi  ngly 
serious  situation  and  to  get  at  the  real  facts  it  was  decided 
that  a  commission  made  up  of  both  investigators  and  relief 
workers  should  be  sent  to  Mexico,  and  that  $10,000  should 
be  appropriated. 

The  problem  which  had  drawn  our  visitors  across  the  water 
— that  of  a  better  co-operation  between  the  English  and 
American  committees  and  a  means  of  maintaining  in  other 
fields  the  unity  which  had  characterized  the  work  in  France 
was  next  taken  up. 

Sophia  Fry,  head  of  the  Relief  Department  of  the  Mission 
in  France,  outlined  the  plan  of  the  French  Field  Committee 
that  there  should  be  a  small  international  committee  in  con- 
tact with  all  the  fields  and  with  the  home  committees  and  with 
power  to  allocate  personnel  and  funds  among  the  different 
fields.  Although  co-operation  to  a  limited  extent  existed 
elsewhere  than  in  France  there  was  not  the  feeling  of  one  body. 
Quaker  embassies  would  be  a  part  of  such  an  organization, 
and  other  nationalities  would  be  admitted  to  associate  mem- 
bership. If  Friends  could  not  unite  on  a  common  platform 
how  could  we  expect  a  League  of  Nations  to  do  so? 

Leslie  0.  Heath,  at  present  in  charge  of  the  liquidation  of  the 
Mission's  property  in  France  said  that  in  France  the  nationality 
of  a  man  was  never  considered  in  filling  any  position.  From 
a  business  point  of  view  the  present  divided  organization  was 
not  competent  to  handle  the  whole  European  situation.  Power 
must  be  given  to  men  of  such  quality  as  had  already  headed 
the  work  in  France  to  distribute  men  and  money  to  all  fields. 
Several  recent  problems  could  have  been  better  solved  under 
such  an  arrangement. 

Ruth  Fry,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  English  Committee, 
said  she  had  come  to  America  to  see  how  the  Atlantic  might 
alter  the  view  of  the  European  situation.  Europe  is  ready  to 
fall  over  a  precipice,  and  we  who  have  taken  the  unpopular 
side  in  the  war  are  now  turned  to  from  every  side.  Co-ordina- 
tion will  help  but  will  require  mutual  sacrifices.  She  read  a 
cable  from  the  Vienna  unit  supporting  co-operation.  William 
Albright,  agreeing  to  the  necessity  of  co-operation  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  present  organization  to  settle  certain  present 
problems  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  such  an  International  com- 
mittee maintaining  a  live  contact  with  the  home  field. 

Albert  Cotterell  said  that  any  plan  which  was  adopted  could 
not  be  cut  and  dried,  but  must  be  one  which  admitted  of  ex- 
pansion to  meet  changing  needs  and  must  be  such  as  not  to 
diminish  the  interest  of  the  home  committees.  Vincent  Nichol- 
son said  that  the  Society  of  Friends  was  the  only  body  of  relief 
workers  thinking  in  international  terms,  and  Beulah  Hurley 
added  that  the  governments  of  Europe  trust  us  in  certain 
matters  of  intercommunication  when  they  do  not  trust  each 
other.  J,  L,  Lippincott  and  A.  Wildman  spoke  of  the  great 


impression  which  the  unity  in  France  had  made  upon  them. 
The  visitors  having  been  heard  from,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee took  up  the  problem  in  vigorous  fashion.  Plans  were 
proposed  which  would  accelerate  in  interchange  of  informa- 
tion and  divide  the  responsibility  between  home  and  the  foreign 
field.  The  matter  was  finally  referred  to  the  Executive  Board 
meeting  with  the  visitors. 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  the  Ukrainian  Federation  in 
the  United  States,  stating  that  the  federation  had  in  its  pos- 
session certain  sums  of  money  and  medical  supplies  for  relief 
in  the  western  Ukraine;  that  they  had  been  unable  to  use  them 
for  this  purpose  and  that  they  had  been  advised  by  the  Red 
Cross  officials  in  Washington  that  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  was  the  only  organization  which  could 
gain  access  to  their  country  and  carry  on  the  work.  They 
offered  to  pay  all  maintenance  and  overhead  expenses  as  well 
as  furnish  funds  for  relief.  The  Committee  felt  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  which 
more  than  any  other  had  suffered  and  was  still  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  war  was  placed  squarely  upon  them  and  that  this 
added  burden  could  not  be  shirked.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  the  Russian  sub-committee  for  action. 

At  the  evening  session  verbal  reports  were  received  from 
J.  L.  Lippincott  and  Alvin  Wildman.  J.  L.  Lippincott  said 
that  they  found  an  arriving  that  the  Serbian  Aid  Fund  had 
supplies  but  not  the  personnel  for  building  houses.  The  four 
boys  of  the  Mission  who  had  undertaken  this  building  work  had 
been  very  successful  and  about  100  houses  had  been  built. 
The  tragedy  of  Serbia  was  its  multitude  of  orphan  children, 
500,000  out  of  a  population  of  7,000,000.  The  Unit  was  open- 
ing an  orphanage  at  Lescovatz  on  a  farm  of  about  1 50  acres. 
This  farm  was  to  be  a  model.  Boys  would  be  taken  in  old 
enough  to  work  and  learn  modern  agricultural  methods.  It 
would  in  three  years  become  self-supporting.  Nearly  all 
children  in  Serbia  were  property  owners  and  the  orphans 
would  be  taken  from  the  district  in  which  the  orphanage  was 
located.  George  Innes,  the  English  Friends'  worker  of  long 
experience  in  Serbia,  was  temporarily  acting  as  executive  head. 

Alvin  Wildman  said  that  they  had  had  a  hard  time  in  only 
one  respect  and  that  was  in  deciding  which  relief  organization 
in  Serbia  was  most  willing  to  help  them.  All  had  been  most 
cordial.  He  outlined  the  situation  with  regard  to  industry 
and  schools,  both  of  which  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  humorously 
illustrated  how  some  of  the  language  difficulties  had  been  met. 
The  Serbian  harvest  had  been  good.  A  lively  quizzing  of  the 
two  commissioners  closed  one  of  the  most  significant  meetings 
of  the  Committee  yet  held. 


First  German  Relief  Shipment. 

The  following  wire  from  Hoover's  agent  indicates  the  extent 
and  contents  of  the  first  relief  shipment  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement with  the  Service  Committee  for  German  relief: 

We  have  booked  on  steamer  Kermoor  seventy-two  tons  lard, 
one  hundred  fifty-six  tons  milk,  fourteen  tons  cocoa  powder, 
eighteen  tons  rice,  two  hundred  twenty  tons  beans,  for  Ham- 
burg.   Please  wire  name  consignee  and  care  party  Hamburg. 


The  Other  Page  of  the  Ledger. 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  the  New  York  Church- 
man, and  is  headed,  "Quakers  and  the  War"  : 

"  When  we  come  to  reckon  the  world's  accounts  for  the  past 
five  years  we  sometimes  seem  to  find  an  increasing  number  of 
entries  for  the  debit  side.  But  the  little  group  of  Friends  in 
America  working  in  France  have  given  us  an  entry  for  the 
other  page  of  the  ledger.  Strangers  in  a  strange  land,  marvel- 
led at  by  those  who  were  too  generous  to  condemn  them  off- 
hand for  their  peculiar  views,  they  have  known  the  rich  ex- 
periences of  comradeship  in  an  unpopular  cause.  Their  present 
desire  now  that  the  "war  to  end  war  has  left  the  spirit  of 
militarism  rampant  in  the  world"  is  to  find  themselves  "in 
unity  of  spirit,  co-operating  to  express  in  the  world  by  works, 
as  well  as  by  faith,  the  constructive  power  of  Christ's  Gospel 
of  Love,  to  heal  the  age-long  infirmities  of  human  society." 
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They  hope  to  help  by  "  demonstrating  as  George  Fox  did  the 
possibility  of  living  in  the  power  and  spirit  that  makes  all  wars 
unnecessary." 


Returned  Workers. 

From  Serbia — J.  Lawrence  Lippincott,  Riverton,  N.  J.; 
Alvin  E.  Wildman,  Selma,  Ohio. 

From  France. — J.  Roy  Allgyer,  West  Liberty,  Ohio;  Dorothy 
M.  Brown,  E.  Lansing,  Michigan;  Rebecca  Carter,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Helen  T.  Elder,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Jean  Flickinger, 
Dalton,  Mass.;  Abbie  E.  Henby,  Greenfield,  Ind.;  Beulah  A. 
Hurley,  New  Hope,  Pa.;  John  M.  Kauffman,  West  Liberty, 
Ohio;  Anna  Lippincott  Miller,  Riverton,  N.  J.;  Samuel  Morris, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Vincent  D.  Nicholson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Willis  H.  Ratliff,  Fairmount,  Ind.;  Luther  Russell,  McLoud, 
Okla.;  Clay  A.  C.  Treadway,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


Conscientious  Objectors  in  Russia. 
We  reprint  below,  from  Le  Populaire  (Paris),  of  Eleventh 
Month  8th,  the  text  of  a  decree  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment exempting  conscientious  objectors  from  military  service. 

Decree  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  Relating  to  Ex- 
emption from  Military  Service  by  Reason  of  Religious  Con- 
victions: 

1.  Persons  who,  on  account  of  their  religious  convictions, 
cannot  take  part  in  military  service  are  bound,  subject  to  the 
judgment  of  the  National  Tribunal,  to  replace  it  by  an  equal 
period  in  the  service  of  their  comrades,  by  sanitary  service — 
mainly  in  the  hospitals  for  contagious  diseases — or  by  other 
work  of  public  service,  at  the  option  of  the  recruit. 

2.  The  National  Tribunal,  in  giving  its  judgment  for  the 
substitution  of  civil  work  for  military  service,  shall  demand  a 
report  on  each  case  from  the  United  Council  of  Religious 
Groups  and  Communities  of  Moscow.  Evidence  shall  be 
given  as  to  whether  such  religious  conviction  precludes  par- 
ticipation in  military  service,  as  well  as  to  the  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  the  refractory  person. 

3.  In  exceptional  cases  the  United  Council  of  Religious 
Groups  and  Communities  may  apply  to  the  All-Russian  Central 
Executive  Committee  for  the  complete  exemption  of  a  person, 
without  the  substitution  of  any  other  service  whatsoever,  if 
they  are  able  to  prove  by  written  documents  on  the  question, 
and  by  the  life  hitherto  led  by  the  said  person,  that  such  a 
substitution  would  be  incompatible  with  his  religious  con- 
victions. 

Supplementary:  The  claim  for  exemption  may  be  made  by 
the  person  himself  or  by  the  United  Council.  The  latter  may 
demand  that  the  case  be  tried  at  the  National  Tribunal  in 
Moscow. 


Shipments  Received  During  Week  Ending  Twelfth 
Month  20,  1919. 
Forty-six  in  all;  thirteen  from  Mennonites. 


"The  rage  now  is  to  hold  conferences.  Some  are  helpful, 
but  some,"  says  the  New  York  Christian  Intelligencer,  "are 
veritable  makeshifts.  Nehemiah  had  several  invitations, 
'  Come,  let  us  meet  together  in  one  of  the  villages  in  the  plains 
of  Ono.'  Sanballat  and  Geshem  were  the  prime  movers.  Ne- 
hemiah replied,  '  1  am  doing  a  great  work.'  Shemaiah  tried  his 
distracting  plan,  too,  thinking  to  work  on  Nehemiah's  relig- 
ious ideals,  '  Let  us  meet  together  in  the  house  of  God  within 
the  temple  and  let  us  shut  the  doors  of  the  temple'  (Neh.  vi: 
10).  The  reply  was,  'Should  such  a  man  as  I  flee?  And  who  is 
there,  that,  being  such  as  I,  would  go  into  the  temple  to  save 
his  life?  I  will  not  go  in.'  The  calendar  is  literally  littered 
with  reserved  dates  and  pastoral  strength  consumed  in  pious 
'globe  trotting.'  We  find  Nehemiah's  wisdom  justified  by 
the  result  (Neh.  vi:  15) 'So  the  wall  was  finished  ...  in 
fifty  and  two  days.'  Before  some  would  have  it  on  paper,  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  and  debated  Nehemiah  had  it  solid 
as  the  hills.   Let  our  friends  learn  the  lesson." 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Norman  Angell  has  a  very  bold  article  in  one  of  the  English  papers 
on  the  subject  of  straight  thinking  in  regard  to  atrocities.  He  uses  with 
very  telling  effect  a  circumstantial  report  of  the  savage  outbreak  at 
Waco,  Texas,  to  show  how  unjust  it  would  be  for  Englishmen  to  con- 
demn in  wholesale  fashion  their  American  cousins  and  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  The  lesson  should  appeal  to  us  all.  Especially 
should  it  stimulate  us  to  greater  interest  and  activity  in  efforts  to  end  the 
infamy  of  lynching. 


The  Press  (Philadelphia)  of  Twelfth  Month  21st  devotes  a  full  page 
to  the  proposed  work  of  Friends  in  Germany  under  the  caption,  "Quakers 
to  Feed  German  Women  and  Children."  The  article  is  in  the  form  of  an 
interview  with  Alfred  G.  Scattergood.  The  questions  and  answers  go 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  situation.  Friends  may  be  thankful  that  this 
notable  effort,  somewhat  unpopular  in  some  directions,  is  under  such 
consecrated  and  intelligent  leadership. 


About  one  hundred  Friends  were  in  conference  in  London  for  seven 
sessions  beginning  on  the  evening  of  Eleventh  Month  24th,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Revision  of  Part  I  (the  doctrinal  part)  of  the  Book  of  Discipline. 
This  subject  had  been  referred  by  London  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  Quarter- 
ly Meetings  and  after  consideration  by  them  to  this  Conference.  The 
occasion  was  one  of  much  interest  and  of  deep  baptism  as  well.  The 
Friend  (London)  has  a  twelve-page  report.    It  says: — 

Briefly,  the  Conference  did  two  things:  it  made  provision  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  Message  to  Seekers  and  others  for  submission  to  Yearly 
Meeting  after  being  passed  by  an  adjourned  Conference;  and  it  appointed 
a  Committee  to  collect  extracts  from  varied  Quaker  sources  illustrative 
of  our  living  experience  in  all  periods  of  our  history,  with  a  view  to  their 
issue  in  book  form,  either  separately,  or  as  a  part  of  the  Book  of  Discipline. 
This  may  seem  to  be  a  somewhat  small  outcome  from  the  time  devoted 
to  consideration;  but  we  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  feeling  of  those 
who  were  present  throughout  the  sessions. 


NOTICES. 

Volunteers  for  addressing  envelopes,  whole  or  part  time,  wanted 
at  Friends'  Service  Committee,  20  South  Twelfth  Street. 

Howard  H.  Brinton. 


The  cost  of  publishing  the  Friends'  Calendar  for  1920  is  greater  than 
last  year,  but  in  order  to  encourage  its  circulation  the  Tract  Association 
has  decided  to  make  the  following  rates,  meeting  the  loss  thus  incurred 
from  other  sources: 

Single  copy  10  cents;  by  mail  15  cents;  by  the  dozen  75  cents;  by  the 
hundred  5  dollars. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia. — Books 
that  have  been  added  to  Friends'  Library: — 
Begbie — Earl  Grey. 

Brayshaw — Personality  of  George  Fox. 
Brown — Mastery  of  the  Far  East. 
Charnwood — Abraham  Lincoln. 
Finley — Pilgrim  in  Palestine. 
Fox — Dr.  John  Fothergill. 
Hawkes — Hitting  the  Dark  Trail. 
Hodgkin — Quakerism  and  Industry. 
McCaleb — "Busy," — the  Life  of  an  Ant. 
Poole— "Dark  People." 

Sharpless — Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania. 

Linda  A.  Moore,  Librarian. 


Married. — At  Friends'  Meeting-House,  Arch  and  Fourth  Streets, 
on  Seventh-day,  Eleventh  Month  15,  1919,  Francis  W.  Pennell,  of 
New  York  City,  and  Anne  Garrett  Walton,  of  Media,  Pa. 


Died. — Ninth  Month  17,  1919,  at  her  home  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  Mar- 
garet Jane  Gregory,  widow  of  Adonijah  Gregory,  in  her  eighty-ninth 
year. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa, 
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Your  Vacation 
Glasses 

Let  us  make  you  an  extra 
pair.  Save  the  annoyance 
and  delay  that  results  from 
breaking  your  regular  set. 

Williams,  Brown  ic  Earle 
91S  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell.  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.    -:-  Phila. 


ARTS 


INSURANCE  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Some  kinds  of  insurance  insure  only  your 
family. 

Endowment  insurance  payable  at  65  in- 
sures you  also.  If  you  are  insured,  so 
are  they. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  this  long-term 
endowment.  Our  policyholders  think  ex- 
tremely well  of  it. 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

WINTER  TERM- 
1920. 


-Begins  First  Month  6, 


Trained  young  Friends  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phone  n  Spruee  1641 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Office  Hours  until  10.30  A.  M.      Or  any  other  time  by  appointment 
Established  in  1849.    Bell  'Phone,  Poplar  327 

GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  "Phone        •.         Established  1880 


PENNSBURY  SERIES  OF  MODERN  QUAKER  BOOKS 


Edited  by  ISAAC  SHARPLESS 


The  Book  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  authorized  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  books  by  modern  authors  giving  some  account  of 
the  history,  attitude  and  outlook  of  Quakerism  in  its  relations 
to  present  problems.  The  series  as  now  arranged  contains 
the  following  volumes: 

/ — Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania 

By  Isaac  Sharpless 

243  pages — $2.00 

"This  is  an  admirable  book.  Though  cast  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  biographies  it  is  in  reality  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  history  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  authority." — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 

II — George  Fox — An  Autobiography 

By  Rufus  M.  Jones 

576  pages — $2.00 

A  readable  edition  of  the  old  classic  Journal  of  George  Fox. 
The  introduction  and  notes  of  the  editor  clear  up  much 
obscurity  without  taking  anything  from  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ing of  the  original. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  WILL 
Orders  will  be  taken  for  the  above  series  of  five  volumes  as  a  whole  (though 
layed),  at  a  cost  of  $7.50,  postpaid.    Checks  should  be  made  payable  and  correspon 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  302  arch  street,  p 


7/7 — Man's  Relation  to  God. 
By  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree 
About  200  pages — $1.50 
A  series  of  essays  written  with  keen  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual insight  by  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  new  problems 
confronting  English  Quakerism,  applicable  also  to  many 
American  conditions.   Thoughtful  people  will  wish  to  read 
this  whether  they  agree  with  all  the  details  or  not. 

IV — A  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America 
By  Allen  C.  Thomas 
285  pages— $1.50 
A  republication,  with  many  changes  and  additions,  bring- 
ing it  quite  down  to  date,  of  a  standard  book  by  a  trained 
historian.    It  is  the  fairest  and  most  reliable  treatise  on  the 
subject  published,  dealing  impartially  with  the  various  de- 
velopments and  separations  in  America. 

V — A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time 
By  Rufus  (VI.  Jones 
About  300  pages — *~ 
Ready  eany  i" 
An  account  of  the  attitude  r* 
service  and  the  work  of  the  A 
mittee  in  Europe  (19 17-19 if 
and  character  of  work,  etc 
BE  ANNOUNCED  LAT 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
'  and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET        (Second  Floor) 

The  Trade  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
ONE,  WALNUT  4615 


'linger 


Ernest  R.  Yaroall 
TELEPHONES 
17-81     -    -  Keyston< 


John  A.  Stratum 


-Race  637 

ALLINGER  &  CO. 

ACTORS  and  BUILDERS 

St.  Philadelphia. 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  JR. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  offer — 

SUN  SHIPBUILDING  CO.  1st  MORTGAGE  5s. 

Due  1927  at  91 H  to  yield  W/2%,  free  of  Penna.  Stale  Tax. 

The  Company  is  located  at  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Bonds  are  followed  by  a  Second  Mortgage  loan  of  $1,723,- 
000  and  also  by  $3,500,000  Capital  Stock  which  represents  cash 
paid  in  at  $100  a  share. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  the  interest  on  these 
1st  Mortgage  Bonds  was  earned  EIGHT  TIMES  over. 


We  recommend  the  use  of 

RAG  FEATHERWEIGHT 

(Antique  Finish) 

As  the  paper  for  high-grade  Books  and  other  Publications 


Ho  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hah, 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co, 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  No  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES;  J^™8^43 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatters 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  *™  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-       -:-  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  6b  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Street 


OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt  A  hea  th  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHI  LA. 
MLINERY,  PLAIN  AND  FANCY 


'Phone,  Sprue*  3032 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  foi 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.      ■       -       Philadelphia.  Pa. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


FOR  RENT — Furnished  house,  on  college  grounds, 
Haverford,  Pa.,  for  eight  months  from  Second  Month  1, 
1920.  W.  H.  Collins,  Haverford  (College),  Pa. 


FRIENDS'  and  others  willing  to  conform  to  the  re- 
gulations of  the  Committee,  may  purchase  lots  in  the 
Friends'  South  Western  Burial  Ground,  located  at  Car- 
dington,  Pa.,  near  69th  and  Market  Streets.  Apply  to 
John  B.  Newkirk,  Treasurer,  119  E.  Montgomery  Avenue, 
Ardmore,  Pa.,  (Telephone  Ardmore  1141,)  or  by  appoint- 
ment, 20  S.  12th  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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"SO  QUIETLY." 

(News  item  from  the  New  York  Times  on  the  lynching  of  a  Negro 
at  Smithville,  Ga.,  Twelfth  Month  21,  1919.) 

The  train  was  boarded  so  quietly  .  .  .  that  members 
of  the  train  crew  did  not  know  that  the  mob  had  seized  the 
Negro  until  informed  by  the  prisoner's  guard  after  the  train 
had  left  the  town.  ...  A  coroner's  inquest  held  immedi- 
ately returned  the  verdict  that  West  came  to  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  unidentified  men. 

So  quietly  they  stole  upon  their  prey 

And  dragged  him  out  to  death,  so  without  flaw 
Their  black  design,  that  they  to  whom  the  law 
Gave  him  in  keeping,  in  the  broad,  bright  day, 
Were  not  aware  when  he  was  snatched  away; 
And  when  the  people,  with  a  shrinking  awe 
The  horror  of  that  mangled  body  saw, 
"By  unknown  hands!"  was  all  that  they  could  say. 

So,  too,  my  country,  stealeth  on  apace 

The  soul-blight  of  a  nation.    Not  with  drums 
Or  trumpet-blare  is  that  corruption  sown, 
But  quietly — now  in  the  open  face 
Of  day,  now  in  the  dark — and  when  it  comes, 

Stern  truth  will  never  write,  "By  hands  unknown." 

Leslie  Pinckney  Hill,  in  The  Ledger. 


The  ground  of  your  hope  is  within  you.  It  changeth  not, 
and  all  who  watt  in  the  Light  of  Christ  shall  come  to  see  this; 
therefore,  let  everyone  that  thirsts  come  unto  Christ  J esus  who  is  near 
you,  and  wait  to  know  His  Word  in  you  and  keep  your  minds 
obedient  unto  Him.  That  which  shows  you  sin  and  evil  is  in 
you,  and  it  reveals  to  you  when  you  act  contrary  to  it.  It  will 
search  your  hearts,  and  it  is  the  eye  that  sees  all  evil  in  you  in 
all  its  forms.  It  has  often  checked  you  and  called  you,  even  when 
you  have  not  answered  its  call.  But  now  return  home  to  that 
which  is  within  you,  to  the  true  Light  of  Christ  which  is  that  one 
thing  which  leads  all  men  that  obey  it  unto  true  rest  and  peace. — ■ 
Francis  Howgill. 

Be  watchful  and  faithful  and  valiant  for  the  Truth.  Witness 
to  God  within  you,  the  Immanuel,  the  Saviour,  God  with  us,  for 
this  is  the  whole  salvation,  and  there  is  no  other  to  be  expected 
than  this:  That  God  dwells  in  us  and  walks  in  us.  All  that  know 
this  need  not  go  out  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  for  Salvation 
is  come  unto  us.  Those  who  witness  [experience]  this  are  begotten 
by  the  Word  of  God,  and  born  of  the  Immortal  Seed  and  are 
New  Creatures. — Edward  Burrough. 


THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION.* 

Stanley  R.  Yarnall  has  put  into  our  hands  a  folder  with  the 
title,  "Gkd'a  We  hiteivene  in  Mexico?"  It  is  issued  from  130 
W.  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City,  by  "The  League  of 
Free  Nations  Association."  The  executive  committee  of  this 
league,  in  addition  to  the  name  of  a  well-known  Friend,  Agnes 
Brown  Leach,  includes  such  national  figures  as  Frederic  C. 
Howe,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy  and  Lillian  D.  Wald.  One  would 
think  the  sober-minded  would  know  how  to  weigh  the  judg- 
ments of  such  a  group  against  those  of  Senators  Fall,  Smith  and 
Brandegee,  the  official  investigating  committee  of  Mexican 
affairs  for  the  august  legislative  body.  We  commend  the 
folder  to  something  more  than  a  careful  reading;  it  deserves 
study  if  we  are  to  perform  our  patriotic  duty  at  a  time  of  crisis. 

Certain  elementary  points  in  regard  to  our  sister  Republic 
must  be  kept  steadily  in  mind  if  we  are  not  to  be  carried  away 
by  some  momentary  excitement.  Mexico  is  in  a  condition  of 
fusion.  Three  distinct  interests  obtrude  themselves,  so  as 
really  at  times  to  make  three  Mexicos.  When  fusion  shall  be 
complete,  these  elements  may  still  exist,  but  they  will  not 
have  discordant  voices.  Names  for  these  three  interests  are 
more  or  less  arbitrary,  but  if  we  call  tbem  the  Real  Mexico, 
Financial  Mexico  and  Bandit  Mexico,  we  may  by  a  few  sen- 
tences of  explanation  make  definite  distinctions  to  point  the 
way  to  the  personal  service  we  can  now  render  a  suffering  cause. 

Real  Mexico  includes  interests  under  the  heads  of  agricul- 
ture, home-making,  education  and  religion.  Much  reliable 
testimony  has  been  collected  that  shows  great  progress  in  all 
these  fields  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  last,  during  the 
past  six  years.  The  whole  domain  should  excite  the  interest 
and  help  of  any  real  "neighbor."  Is  it  not  true,  however,  that 
in  the  main  we  are  indifferent  and  ignorant  of  Mexican  welfare 
in  all  these  directions?  They  are  not  large  dividend-earning 
interests  in  the  eyes  of  exploiters. 

Financial  Mexico,  unfortunately,  is  divorced  in  two  ways 
from  Real  Mexico.  The  "interests"  are  in  parts  of  the  coun- 
try remote  from  the  government  centre — sparsely-settled  parts 
as  well,  and  they  are  almost  entirely  interests  of  natural  re- 
sources subject  to  foreign  concessions.  No  exposition  of  human 
nature  or  of  financial  methods  should  be  required  to  bulwark 
the  statement  that  these  two  Mexicos  are  diverse  in  motive. 
Were  it  possible  to  put  selfishness  aside  it  might  be  demon- 
strated (the  folder  mentioned  above  cites  one  instance  where 
it  has  been  demonstrated)  that  community  of  interest  be- 
tween Mexicans  and  foreigners  means  the  largest  return  for 
both  parties.  Corporations,  however,  are  still  mostly  without 
souls.  If  their  concessions  guarantee  rights  that  infringe  the 
rights  of  a  free  Mexico,  they  must  stand  on  their  concessions. 

Bandit  Mexico  is  probably  not  the  large  element  that  it 
sometimes  appears  to  be  in  the  newspaper  press.  Those  who 

*Since  this  article  was  put  in  type  we  have  received  the  valuable  con- 
tribution from  Sylvester  Jones,  printed  under  the  American  Friends' 
Service  caption  in  this  issue. — Eds. 
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know  the  history  of  our  western  states  will  be  impressed  with 
the  similarity  between  certain  pioneer  mining  conditions  then, 
and  reported  disorders  in  which  American  citizens  are  now  vic- 
tims. Had  Colorado  or  California  or  New  Mexico,  forty  years 
ago  or  less,  been  just  across  the  border  from  Great  Britain, 
we  might  easily  have  had  international  complications  over 
"hold-ups"  and  highway  robberies.  Referring  again  to  the 
little  folder,  it  is  made  clear  that  unusual  governmental  efforts 
and  a  large  expenditure  of  money  have  been  made  to  enforce 
order  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Northern  Mexico.  Our 
own  experience  with  such  matters  in  the  west  should  counsel 
patience — even  in  the  face  of  discouragement. 

If  these  three  elements  of  the  Mexican  situation,  thus  some- 
what briefly  defined,  could  be  left  to  work  themselves  out 
without  foreign  influence,  the  case  might  be  difficult,  but  by 
no  means  hopeless.  When  one  attempts,  however,  to  appraise 
the  political  forces  that  enter  into  the  situation,  it  becomes 
complicated  and  confused  to  a  degree  that  baffles  the  best 
diplomatic  intelligence  so  far  directed  to  it.  In  our  country 
both  political  parties  have  failed  to  resolve  the  difficulties. 
It  is  not  Mexican  politics  alone  that  must  be  considered.  The 
politics  of  all  South  America  and  of  a  good  part  of  Europe 
contribute  to  the  entanglement.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
these  diverse  political  influences  play  the  three  elements  of 
Mexican  life  against  one  another.  Had  we  come  out  of  the 
war  with  an  actual  victory  for  international  justice  and  un- 
selfishness, expressed  through  open  covenants  and  a  deter- 
mination to  protect  the  rights  of  weak  nations,  the  whole  at- 
mosphere toward  Mexico  would  have  been  different.  We  can 
continue  to  appeal  to  the  President  and  Congress  for  policies 
based  upon  these  righteous  principles.  In  the  main,  however, 
our  individual  contribution  to  the  cause,  or  our  contribution 
as  a  Society  of  Friends,  will  probably  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
cultivation  of  good-will  at  home  and  in  Mexico.  This  can  be 
done  through  organizations  like  "  the  League  of  Free  Nations 
Association,"  by  numerous  direct  educational  efforts,  or  by 
the  establishment  of  "Outposts"  in  Mexico  or  in  strengthening 
those  already  there.  In  this  time  of  combined  religious  effort 
one  wonders  what  might  happen  if  an  alliance  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian denominations  would  invade  Mexico  with  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  money  to  devote  to  schools  and  to  hospitals 
and  to  settlements.  Some  such  effort  in  addition  to  resolving 
Mexican  difficulties  might  demonstrate  a  thoroughly  practi- 
cal antidote  to  war.  Such  a  novel  intervention  in  Mexico  might 
become  more  than  a  dream  if  our  faith  were  of  a  more  practi- 
cal character.  J.  H.  B. 

SEVENTEEN  MILLION  VOTES. 

A  reliable  statistical  agency  has  announced  that  in  the  next 
Presidential  election  there  will  be  seventeen  million  women 
eligible  to  vote.  It  is  a  tremendous  prospect  in  all  its  bearings, 
political,  moral,  religious!  Those  who  are  exploiting  presiden- 
tial candidates,  say  of  some  of  them,  of  those  with  military 
prestige,  that  their  claim  is  based  in  good  part  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  intelligent  preparation  for  a  future  war,  which  strain- 
ed relations  with  Mexico  or  Japan  may  actually  make  imi- 
nent.  A  clear-cut  issue  is  thus  defined.  Shall  our  next 
Presidential  election  be  based  on  "preparation  for  war,"  or 
"preparation  for  peace?"  The  very  best  military  authority 
can  be  cited  for  the  declaration  that  we  shall  have  whichever 
we  prepare  for. 


Is  it  conceivable  that  the  mothers  of  the  land  will  be  on  the 
wrong  side  of  this  question?  We  greatly  fear  it  is.  Our  plea 
with  all  good  women  is  that  they  will  ally  themselves  against 
the  forces  of  destruction.  Now,  if  ever,  it  should  be  easy  to 
demonstrate  that  war  is  folly,  an  insult  to  intelligence  as  well 
as  to  all  the  best  sentiments  of  humanity.  Cannot  those 
Friends,  who  are  connected  with  influential  associations  of 
women,  win  them  in  this  crisis  for  this  great  world  service? 

— — J'HB- 

THE  CHILD  SPIRIT. 

(From  "God  in  His  World,"  by  Henry  Mills  Alden.  See  review  of 
this  book  in  No.  18  by  Charles  Francis  Saunders,  of  Pasadena,  Cal.) 

Life  is  your  master,  Beloved;  and  in  the  blessed  Lord  ye 
have  found  this  Master,  who,  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  hath 
shown  that  mastery  is,  first  of  all,  service. 

How  in  all  ways  hath  he  broken  down  the  barriers,  by  which, 
in  our  thoughts,  the  human  is  separated  from  the  Divine,  our 
wills  from  the  will  of  the  Father.!  In  the  kingdom  every 
maxim  based  on  worldly  experience  is  reversed.  We  say  unto 
the  child,  "Come  and  be  like  us."  Our  Lord  saith  unto  us, 
"  Except  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  chief  preparation  for  the  king- 
dom, through  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  was  "to 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children." 

This,  then,  is  conversion — to  be  converted  and  to  become 
as  little  children.  We  must  have  the  faith  of  the  child,  who 
receiveth  everything.  We  commit  ourselves  wholly  to  the 
Divine  life,  whose  mastery  is  ministration.  This  is  the  humili- 
ty of  the  child — the  willingness  to  be  led.  Thus  was  our 
Lord  "meek  and  lowly  of  heart,"  knowing  that  the  Divine 
life  would  determine  its  own  issues. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  us  only  when  we  have 
utterly  put  away  from  us  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  this 
world,  having  the  foolishness  and  weakness  of  babes.  The 
very  seed  of  the  new  life — all  the  husk  of  it,  all  save  the  vital 
principle  itself — must  die  before  it  can  germinate.  In  re- 
generation, not  only  all  that  a  man  hath  himself  been,  but  all 
systems,  all  forms  and  all  traditions  which  have  taken  hold 
of  him,  of  whatsoever  preliminary  value  or  help  they  may 
have  been  to  him,  must  die — all  save  the  vital  principle  itself, 
which  is  of  the  Spirit.  For  every  new-born  child  of  God  there 
is  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

The  husk  hath  indeed  preserved  the  seed — yet  must  it  die 
before  the  seed  can  spring  up.  What  the  seed  shall  be  in  its 
growth — its  selection  and  assimilation  of  outward  elements — 
must  also  be  determined  by  the  vital  principle.  Not  only 
out  of  the  regenerate  heart  are  the  issues  of  its  life,  but  the 
quickening  Spirit,  in  every  one  that  is  born  again,  is  a  new 
and  vital  test  of  all  outside  forms  and  guises  of  truth.  New 
wine  will  burst  old  bottles.  All  that  hath  been  said  "of  old 
time"  is  subject  either  to  renovation  by  the  quickening  Spirit, 
or  to  its  testing,  whether  it  be  indeed  the  expression  of  a 
spiritual  truth. 

What  goeth  on  in  the  soil  that  lieth  under  this  sun  of  a  new 
heaven,  what  ploughing  of  Sorrow,  breaking  up  its  hardnesses, 
what  gracious  operation  of  all  the  elements,  or  what  is  the 
way  of  the  Spirit  with  the  heart  of  man,  we  know  not.  The 
kingdom  cometh  not  by  observation.  We  only  know  that, 
as  our  Lord  saith,  it  is  within  us.  It  is  not  a  thing  of  here  or 
there,  of  yesterday  or  to-morrow.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  en- 
vironment. It  is  not  a  reform.  It  is  a  new  life — the  work 
within  us  of  the  Spirit  of  Love. 


"The  place  of  prayer  is  a  precious  habitation  for  I  now  saw 
that  the  prayers  of  the  saints  were  precious  incense  and  a 
trumpet  was  given  me  that  I  might  sound  forth  this  language. 
I  saw  this  habitation  to  be  safe — to  be  inwardly  quiet  when 
there  were  great  stirrings  and  commotions  in  the  world." — 
John  Woolman. 
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LETTERS  FROM  MAX  I.  REICH. 

[The  following  we  give  in  full  and  hope  to  follow  them  next 
week  with  another  paper,  reviewing  in  a  little  greater  detail 
M.  I.  R.'s  service. — Eds.] 

Pfullingen  in  Wurtemberg,  Twelfth  Month  3,  1919. 
My  dear  friend,  IV.  B.  Harvey: — 

My  last  from  Erfurt  left  several  matters  unanswered.  1 
am  now  in  this  ancient  town  of  some  8000  souls,  harking  back 
to  the  eleventh  century.  I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit  in  Erfurt 
and  found  no  opening  of  any  note  for  public  ministry.  Indeed, 
I  was  brought  into  considerable  exercise  about  various  matters 
while  there,  and  feeling  that  for  the  moment  it  was  better  to 
wait  and  not  go  forward,  1  turned  to  this  place  which  1  reached 
after  a  night's  journey  of  over  ten  hours  in  an  overcrowded 
third  class  car — no  sleeper — and  then  five  hours  in  a  fourth 
class.  However,  it  was  the  right  thing.  I  am  glad  I  came.  I 
know  now  why  1  was  not  permitted  to  remain  in  Erfurt. 
Everything  is  ready  here.  A  Friends'  meeting  has  recently 
been  formed  here,  and  a  real  gathering  to  the  One  Lord  and 
Head  "  in  the  life."  Also  in  several  places  within  reach  Truth 
has  taken  root  and  is  spreading,  1  am  told,  "rapidly."  One 
of  our  tracts  was  read  out  to  a  company  of  1 50  people  two  weeks 
ago,  and  made  a  deep  impression. 

Friends  here  have  opened  a  business  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  conducting  business 
on  Christian  principles.  I  am  told  two  similar  ventures  have 
been  begun  in  other  places.  The  concern  is  prospering  from 
all  accounts. 

Now  I  feel  here  we  have,  for  the  present,  the  central  bureau 
of  Friendly  witness  in  Germany,  and  the  Friends  here  are  willing 
to  be  agents  for  our  literature.  They  declare  that  our  tracts 
and  booklets  are  the  very  thing  for  Germany.  Nothing  I 
have  met  with  in  this  country  has  given  me  more  hope  for  the 
future  of  Quakerism  on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  what  I 
see  here.  The  leader  of  the  new  Friends  is  Otto  Rapp,  once 
in  business  at  the  Gold  Coast,  West  Africa,  then  interned  in 
camp  in  England.  He  is  well  educated  and  as  bold  as  a  lion 
for  Truth.  As  he  is  only  thirty-seven  years  old  I  trust  he  will 
have  many  years  of  frutiful  service  before  him. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  if  I  left  at  this  juncture. 
Our  Society  is  in  the  process  of  being  founded.  We  are  taking 
steps  to  go  through  the  proper  legal  formalities  to  be  recognized 
as  a  Christian  community.  But  the  new  Friends  need  counsel, 
are  apt  to  press  unduly  one  or  two  in  themselves  important 
matters  to  the  detriment  of  others.  I  feel  as  if  my  whole 
education  for  many  years  has  been  in  view  of  the  service  ex- 
pected of  me  just  now.  Otto  Rapp  will  write  thee  at  length 
about  various  matters.  Please  defer  judgment  until  thee  hears 
from  him.  He  will  write  thee  about  the  printing  of  literature 
in  Germany,  and  Friends  may  safely  leave  the  matter  of  look- 
ing after  things  of  a  practical  nature  in  the  hands  of  this  Friend. 
I  feel  my  great  business  is  to  proclaim  the  Master's  message, 
for  there  are  many  calls.  I  am  keeping  very  well  and  am  well 
content  to  go  on  as  long  as  the  Master  requires.  Food  matters 
are  much  better  in  these  parts  than  in  the  industrial  centres 
of  North  Germany. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  me  to  get  into  touch  with  the  Friends 
here,  as  now,  at  last,  we  have  a  base  of  operations,  strongly 
laid,  from  which  we  may  branch  out  to  every  part  of  the  land. 

Thy  sincere  friend, 

Max  I.  Reich. 

Erfurt,  Eleventh  Month  30,  19 19. 
My  dear  friend,  IV.  B.  Harvey: — 

Thy  two  welcome  letters  reached  me  this  morning.  I  am 
truly  glad  to  get  all  the  news  they  contain.  I  have  been 
getting  also  The  Friend — though  some  of  the  copies  sent  have 
miscarried  on  the  way. 

With  reference  to  thy  questions  about  our  literature.  I  have 
not  had  much  opportunity  for  literary  work,  constant  travel- 
ling, visiting,  moving  from  house  to  house,  from  hotel  to  hotel, 
where  only  one  room  is  heated  these  days,  makes  close  literary 
work  difficult.    However,  I  have  rendered  "The  Echo  and  the 


Voice"  into  German.  It  appeared  in  The  Friend  about  a 
year  or  so  ago.  Gustav  Lindeck  of  this  city  has  also  translated 
our  1 9 18  message  on  Peace.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  cir- 
culate our  message.  He  has  also  sent  an  epistle  to  fifty  clergy- 
men in  Germany.  I  would  like  to  see  this  message  in  print 
also  and  widely  circulated.  I  will  get  him  to  send  thee  an 
English  translation  of  it. 

The  criticism  about  our  literature  being  "old-fashioned"  in 
part  need  not  worry  us.  I  purposely  translated  a  variety  to 
suit  various  conditions.  I  admit  that  two  of  our  smaller 
tracts  are  "old-fashioned."  The  others  may  with  freedom 
be  offered  to  modernized  Germans.  But  Germany  contains 
still  millions  of  very  old-fashioned  people  who  have  no  confi- 
dence in  the  modern  way  of  putting  things;  and  I  think  we  have 
a  message  to  these  people — often  the  very  salt  of  the  earth 
— also.  In  fact  that  while  the  philosophic,  scientific,  modern 
mind  will  dispute  about  the  Quaker  message,  and  will  take 
an  archaeological  interest  in  our  history,  the  other  people 
will  take  up  the  cross  and  seriously  follow  the  light  and  thus 
become  Quakers. 

I  think  that  Violet  Hodgkin's  lecture  on  "Silent  Worship" 
contains  magnificent  paragraphs  and  can  be  safely  adopted 
by  us. 

Enclosed  I  add  a  further  account  of  my  movements.  I  do 
not  see  how  I  can  cover  the  ground  that  yet  remains  this  year. 
I  must  go  to  Wurtemberg,  the  Rhineland — and  even  "  East 
Prussia  claims  attention.  The  dear  Moravians  want  me  also 
to  go  to  other  of  their  colonies.  G.  Lindeck  will  make  enquiries 
about  printing.  Anyway,  the  American  dollar  is  worth  more 
here  than  at  home  and  so  printing  will  be  less  expensive,  with 
the  added  saving  of  time  lost  in  transit.  But  I  will  advise 
thee  as  soon  as  I  get  word. 

With  many  greetings  to  all  who  enquire  after  my  welfare, 
I  remain, 

Thy  sincere  friend, 

Max  I.  Reich. 


CONFERENCE  ON  REVISION  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

From  the  twelve-page  report  of  the  recent  Conference  in 
London,  the  following  will  indicate  the  direction  and  some- 
what the  temper  of  the  discussion: — 

Henry  T.  Hodgkin  emphasized  the  importance  of  getting 
behind  language  to  reality.  Some  had  been  brought  up  to 
speak  one  thing  and  some  another,  and  it  required  great  spirit- 
ual effort  to  get  behind  language  to  the  thing  we  wanted  to 
say.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  to-day  was  profoundly 
distrusted  by  large  numbers,  and  the  following  were  a  few  of 
the  causes.  The  Church  was  under  suspicion  (1)  because 
people  did  not  believe  that  it  really  believed  in  progress,  and 
that  it  was  tied  down  to  tradition.  There  was  a  certain  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  this,  and  we  needed  to  remember  that  in  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  there  was  an  element  of  eternal  progress. 
(2)  A  conviction  that  the  Church  did  not  really  believe  in 
liberty,  which  was  one  of  the  great  moving  passions  of  the 
times.  (3)  Because  it  was  supposed  that  the  Church  did  not 
believe  in  truth.  The  Church  had  not  given  the  impression 
that  it  believed  in  truth  in  the  same  fearless  way  as  did  the 
men  of  science.  (4)  It  was  widely  believed  that  the  Church 
did  not  believe  in  social  justice;  that  it  cared  only  for  individual 
salvation.  (5)  Amongst  many  thoughtful  men  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  Church  really  believed  in  the  spiritual  and  cared 
more  for  it  than  for  the  material.  It  was  said  by  some  that 
the  Church  cared  more  for  property  and  rights  and  external 
things  than  for  its  great  spiritual  message.  These  suspicions 
could  only  be  met  by  a  living  experience,  such  as  he  believed 
we  had  shown  in  the  past  and  the  present  and  that  we  did 
believe  in  progress,  in  liberty,  in  social  justice,  in  truth,  and  in 
spirituality.  Secondly,  in  any  word  issued  we  must  deal 
first  of  all  with  the  subject  of  authority.  We  based  our  mes- 
sage on  inward  authority.  Not  an  inward  authority  run  to 
seed,  but  on  an  inward  authority  which  (1)  related  itself  to 
the  living  experience  of  other  souls  in  the  whole  Church;  and 
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(2)  to  the  historical  facts.  We  had  got  to  state  with  clearness 
our  relation  to  these  historical  facts  and  our  conviction  that 
the  Spirit  which  was  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  life  and 
death  He  lived  and  died,  were  of  lasting  significance  to  the 
human  race.  Further,  what  we  should  issue  must  relate  it- 
self to  the  problem  of  good  living.  The  religion  of  the  spirit 
was  a  religion  which  moved  out  into  life.  The  danger  of  a 
great  deal  of  revivalism  was  that  the  emotional  got  on  the 
top  of  the  ethical.  Finally,  we  must  give  the  message  of 
Jesus  Christ, — not  because  somebody  said  something  about 
Him,  but  because  He  was  to  us  the  most  tremendous  Reality 
which  we  knew.  In  common  with  other  Churches,  we  had 
allowed  our  spiritual  currency  to  become  debased.  Jesus  to- 
day was  misunderstood,  and  that  was  the  tragedy  of  the 
Church.  This  misunderstanding  could  not  be  removed  by 
putting  the  great  words  of  the  New  Testament  back  into  the 
language  and  spirit  of  a  past  day.  They  must  be  forged  again 
in  the  living  experience  of  men  and  women  who  had  faced  the 
truth  and  who  had  passed  through  something  for  truth. 

W.  E.  Wilson  said  that  if  a  Noncomformist  of  another  de- 
nomination were  carefully  to  read  the  present  Book  of  Doctrine 
through,  he  would  probably  say  that  most  of  it  was  good  and 
true,  but  that  if  those  were  our  beliefs  he  did  not  see  any 
reason  for  separateness.  An  Anglican  would  probably  pro- 
nounce it  all  very  good,  but  as  all  contained  in  the  creeds  of 
the  Church.  Friends  had  something  for  which  they  stood 
which  was  not  expressed  in  Part  I.  The  fault  of  Part  I  was 
that  it  did  not  state  the  things  which  made  the  Society  a 
separate  body.  What  it  represented  was  evangelical  ortho- 
doxy. For  the  better  part  of  1900  years  the  whole  Christian 
Church  had  made  much  of  orthodoxy,  and  had  set  up  orthodox 
creeds  which  were  generally  held  throughout  Christendom; 
and  yet  the  world  was  in  a  state  utterly  unlike  what  Jesus 
thought  of  as  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Was  it  not  possible  that 
orthodoxy  was  not  the  important  thing  which  it  had  been 
thought  to  be?  In  the  New  Testament  there  was  not  a  single 
instance  of  a  test  of  orthodoxy.  The  thing  that  mattered  was 
following  Jesus.  In  one  sense  it  was  true  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  was  fundamental  to  Chris- 
tianity; but  if  by  that  it  was  meant  that  it  was  the  most  im- 
portant thing  for  us  to  get  hold  of,  he  did  not  agree.  The 
fundamental  thing  was  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ— that  His 
word  should  grip  us,  taking  hold  of  the  best  in  us  and  casting 
out  all  that  was  evil.  Jesus  appealed  to  the  inward  light. 
His  authority  arose  from  the  fact  that  He  appealed  to  "that  of 
God"  in  man.  The  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  quoted 
by  Paul,  "  To  give  is  better  than  to  get,"  did  not  form  the  basis 
of  Christian  society.  If  the  true  life  of  Jesus  Christ  were  to 
be  manifested  in  the  world  through  His  followers,  it  would  be 
through  lives  and  a  society  built  on  that  basis.  Might  we 
express  that  thought  with  power. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  AT- 
TEND THE  MEETINGS  FOR  WORSHIP  HELD  IN 
ATLANTIC  CITY. 

To  the  Quarterly  Meeting: —  / 

The  sub-committees  appointed  to  attend  the  meetings  for 
worship  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  First-day  mornings, 
have  generally  been  attentive  to  their  appointments. 

Written  reports  have  been  received  by  the  Clerk  of  forty 
of  the  meetings  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  meeting  has 
been  held  without  some  members  of  the  Committee  being 
present.  Thirty-four  of  the  reports  mention  attendance,  and 
from  these  it  appears  that  the  meetings  have  varied  in  size 
from  a  minimum  number  of  thirty  to  a  maximum  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  the  average  attendance  being  about  seventy. 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  Committee  that  the  Meeting  in  At- 
lantic City  supplies  a  real  need  in  the  community.  As  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past,  visitors  to  the  shore  comprise  a  large 
part  of  the  congregation.  To  many  of  them  a  Friends'  meet- 
ing is  nothing  new,  but  not  infrequently  there  are  those 
present  to  whom  our  method  of  worship  is  a  memory  of  youth- 


ful days  or  an  untried  experience.  Some  of  these  have  been 
able  to  catch  the  spirit  and  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and 
afterward  have  expressed  their  satisfaction.  Others,  apparent- 
ly, have  failed  to  grasp  the  opportunity  of  the  silent  periods. 

Members  of  the  Race  Street  branch  are  frequent  attenders 
and  are  cordially  welcomed. 

The  Meeting  has  been  favored  with  many  helpful  vocal 
messages,  which  have  been  well  received.  It  is,  perhaps, 
inevitable  that  in  such  a  cosmopolitan  assembly  there  should 
occasionally  be  some  speaking  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
Divinely  called  forth.  Atlantic  City  has,  however,  not  been 
particularly  unfortunate  in  this  respect. 

The  writers  of  two  of  the  reports  express  the  thought  that 
the  Meeting  has  outgrown  the  need  for  Committee  oversight. 
Friends  who  live  in  Atlantic  City  and  who  attend  the  Meeting 
with  considerable  regularity,  are  united  in  the  feeling  that 
such  a  missionary  opportunity  for  the  spread  of  Truth  as 
Friends  know  it,  should  not  be  lost  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
and  that  the  presence  of  concerned  Friends  from  our  Quarterly 
Meeting's  Committee  contributes  to  the  strength  of  the 
gathering. 

One  of  the  reports  closes  with  the  words,  "  I  may  say  I  came 
away  more  impressed  than  ever  with  the  importance  of  this 
Meeting.  May  we  who  have  the  oversight  thereof  seek  for 
Divine  guidance  in  the  conduct  of  it." 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
(Signed)  Isaac  Powell  Leeds, 

Clerk. 


WESTTOWN  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

Caroline  L.  Nicholson,  teacher  of  German,  has  been  released 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  order  that  she  might  go  as  one 
of  the  group  sent  out  by  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee, to  carry  out  the  distribution  of  food  supplies  among 
the  women  and  children  of  Germany  under  the  direction  of 
Herbert  C.  Hoover.  Her  place  is  being  filled  by  Amy  L.  Post, 
of  Stanfordville,  N.  Y.,  a  teacher  of  several  years'  experience, 
who  has  spent  a  year  of  study  in  Germany. 

On  account  of  the  increasing  amount  of  work  in  connection 
with  the  care  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  occasioned  by  the 
remodelling  of  the  Stone  House  and  the  rooms  of  the  Senior 
boys  this  summer,  extensive  improvements  to  the  heating  ar- 
rangements, and  the  building  of  new  residences  for  the  teacher 
of  Agriculture  and  for  the  Business  Manager,  Lewis  H.  Mar- 
shall, of  Avondale,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  to  E.  Dean 
Stanton.  Lewis  Marshall  was  a  pupil  at  Westtown,  from  1901 
to  1904,  and  has  spent  two  years  in  Reconstruction  Work  in 
France. 

A  number  of  additional  chemical  extinguishers  have  recently 
been  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  school  buildings,  together 
with  Pyrene  extinguishers  in  the  various  dwelling-houses. 
Large  thirty-gallon  extinguishers  mounted  on  wheels  have  also 
been  placed  on  the  three  floors  of  the  main  buildings,  and  a 
large  chemical  engine  for  outside  use  has  been  ordered. 

A  community  dinner  was  served  in  the  School  dining-room, 
on  Third-day,  the  twenty-third,  to  which  all  the  employees 
at  the  school,  and  those  connected  with  the  farm,  dairy  and 
orchards,  were  invited.  They  with  their  families  made  a  com- 
pany of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  James  M.  Moon,  George 
and  Margaret  Forsythe.  and  J.  Edwin  and  Mary  James,  as 
representatives  of  the  Committee  of  the  School,  were  also 
present  as  guests.  E.  Dean  Stanton,  whose  home  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  late  last  summer,  was  the  recipient  of  a  gener- 
ous purse  of  money  from  the  employees  as  a  token  of  their 
esteem. 

The  old  "canoe  room"  in  Industrial  Hall  is  being  furnished 
with  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  will  be  used  as  a  supplementary 
gymnasium  by  the  boys  this  winter.  The  building  of  canoes 
will  be  transferred  to  the  bicycle  room  in  the  basement. 


This  explains  Germany's  readiness  for  Quakerism.  They 
find  that  somebody  loves  them! — Marion  Fox. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  AT  CHEYNEY. 

[Last  Summer  the  School  for  Colored  Teachers  held  at 
Cheyney  brought  together  a  most  interesting  group.  One  of 
the  last  acts  of  this  company  of  teachers  was  to  issue  the  fol- 
lowing Memorial,  which  merits  a  thoughtful  reading.  It  came 
entirely  unsolicited  by  either  the  Board  or  the  regular  Cheyney 
faculty.  The  suggestions  contained  in  the  Memorial  are 
large,  and  impress  one  who  gives  any  thought  to  such  matters 
that  Friends  may  have  at  their  doors  the  guidance,  at  least,  of 
a  great  undertaking  for  the  uplift  of  the  children  of  those 
people  whose  fathers  and  mothers  they  helped  so  efficiently 
two  generations  ago. — Eds. J 

The  undersigned  instructors  and  students  of  the  1919  Sum- 
mer session  of  the  Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers  de- 
sire to  make  public  their  conviction  that  the  attention  of  all 
good  citizens  everywhere  should  be  called  to  the  need  of  a 
much  wider  public  recognition  and  support  of  the  Cheyney 
Training  School  for  Teachers. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  of  us  have  enrolled  during  the 
month  of  July  for  teacher  training  courses  in  this  Summer 
school.  We  represent  seventeen  States,  from  Florida  to 
Massachusetts  and  from  Ohio  and  Oklahoma  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  influence  directly  thousands  of  colored  children.  Our 
aim  has  been  to  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  educational 
methods,  aims,  and  values,  to  study  the  special  needs  of  the 
average  southern  colored  school,  and  to  consider  what  should 
be  the  proper  attitude  of  the  colored  teacher  towards  all  his 
responsibilities  during  these  new  days  as  an  American  citizen. 
Our  most  important  task  is  to  raise  up  for  millions  of  American 
children  proper  ideals  of  personal  conduct  and  of  service  to 
society.  Our  work  and  study  during  this  month  have  con- 
firmed us  in  the  belief  that  we  are  passing  through  a  national 
crisis  which  is  testing  as  never  before  the  real  relationship  of 
the  two  principal  races  in  this  nation.  How  far  colored  people 
are  to  have  applied  to  their  status  here  the  principles  of 
democracy  is  being  daily  put  to  the  test.  There  is  abroad 
in  the  land  a  spirit  of  friction  and  suspicion  which  in  many 
places  has  taken  the  form  of  terrible  lynchings,  mob  violence, 
riots  and  inflammatory  propaganda.  This  spirit  we  believe 
it  to  be  our  most  sacred  duty  to  combat  with  all  our  resources. 
We  must  labor  for  mutual  understanding,  good  will,  and  co- 
operation. That  work  must  be  very  largely  directed  by  the 
colored  school  teacher. 

Our  sorest  need  is  more  and  better  trained  teachers  with  the 
right  social  vision,  and  institutions  in  which  to  develop  them. 
Somewhere  in  the  nation  there  ought  surely  to  be  at  least  one 
thoroughly-equipped  normal  school  comparable  to  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  for  our  race.  We  desire  to 
go  on  record  as  believing  that  the  Cheyney  Training  School 
for  Teachers  ought  to  undertake  a  nation-wide  campaign  for 
at  least  a  half  million  dollars  at  once,  so  that  this  institution 
may  complete  its  physical  equipment  and  enlarge  and  improve 
all  its  educational  services.  There  are  accommodations  here 
now  for  only  one  hundred  students.  There  ought  to  be  at 
least  two  hundred  teachers  steadily  in  training  at  Cheyney. 
So  great  is  the  need  and  so  rapidly  are  the  forces  of  evil  gaining 
ground  in  our  midst  that  there  should  be  no  hesitancy  in 
sending  out  an  appeal  to  right-minded  Americans  everywhere, 
white  and  colored  alike,  and  particularly  to  school  authorities, 
educational  boards,  and  prominent  educators  in  every  State, 
asking  for  immediate  help  in  a  campaign  for  funds.  No  one 
who  sincerely  desires  to  promote  the  peace  and  progress  of  the 
nation  could  reasonably  withhold  support. 

We  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  Managers  that  this 
campaign  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  Cheyney,  in  the  liberal  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is  in  our 
judgment  very  fortunately  situated.  It  is  an  ideal  location 
for  an  institution  of  liberal  learning  for  colored  people,  being 
free  from  many  of  the  embarrassments  that  must  surround 
every  colored  institution  in  a  southern  State. 


2.  The  kind  of  work  done  at  Cheyney  and  the  type  of 
teacher  developed  are  recognized  by  all  the  educational  au- 
thorities who  have  known  them;  and  the  general  social  at- 
titude, professional  training  and  capacity  for  practical  service 
of  the  Cheyney  graduate  is  needed  in  every  section  of  the  col- 
ored world. 

3.  The  sustained  record  for  thoroughness  which  has  made 
this  institution  one  of  the  most  effective  in  the  land  for  the 
better  part  of  a  hundred  years,  is  widely  known,  and  ought  to 
be  a  great  asset  in  any  campaign. 

4.  The  best  white  normal  schools,  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  northland  have  frankly  revealed  a  desire  to  discourage 
the  application  and  admission  of  colored  teachers.  And  even 
when  colored  men  and  women  accept  the  prevailing  prejudice 
and  undertake  courses  in  these  institutions,  they  have  to  face 
numberless  humiliations,  and  then  generally  fail  to  secure 
that  training  in  meeting  specific  racial  needs  which  Cheyney 
so  carefully  provides. 

5.  The  great  war,  with  all  its  wastage  and  terror,  the  treaty 
of  peace,  the  League  of  Nations,  the  building  of  more  and 
more  destructive  battle-ships  will  all  avail  nothing,  if  the 
children  of  the  coming  generation  do  not  have  teachers  who 
will  be  sure  to  bring  them  up  with  right  civic  ideals,  and  who 
will  especially  work  for  inter-racial  good-will  and  co-operation. 

6.  The  forces  of  evil  are  powerful  in  the  land.  All  the 
intelligence  we  possess  must  be  organized  without  delay  to 
stop  the  spreading  of  lynchings,  riots  and  all  the  other  forms 
of  mob  violence. 


RECONSTRUCTION  IN  LIBRARIES. 

[The  following  article  is  quite  in  line  with  the  activity  of  the 
Book  Committee  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  dealt  with 
in  two  articles  in  last  number.  It  is  a  part  of  a  general  stir- 
ring in  our  religious  Society  for  a  reconstruction  that  will 
bring  nominal  members  into  active  interest  and  co-operation. 
It  makes  it  very  clear  that  local  meetings  can  have  a  valuable 
service  through  their  libraries  in  this  work.  The  article  is 
reprinted  from  "Workers  at  Home  and  Abroad"  for  Twelfth 
Month.— Eds. 1 

Library  shelves,  packed  tight  with  rows  of  dull-looking 
books,  dirty  and  old,  drab  and  dingy,  relics  of  a  bygone  age 
— who  does  not  know  them?  Who  but  the  antiquarian  or 
psychologist  cares  to  turn  over  these  biographies  of  men  long 
since  departed,  whose  very  ordinary  lives  are  now,  let  us  hope, 
transformed  into  something  fuller  and  richer?  Or  who  wants 
to  know  the  exploded  theories  of  the  scientist  or  the  fine-spun 
reasonings  of  the  theologians  of  a  hundred  years  ago?  So  the 
shelves  of  our  Friends'  meeting-houses  are  left  severely  alone, 
and  the  priceless  treasures  of  literature,  history,  biography  and 
Quaker  teaching  that  lie  buried  in  the  mass  are  unread. 

Surely  this  can  and  should  be  remedied.  Is  it  not  of  vital 
importance  that  the  best  Quaker  literature  should  be  presented 
in  an  attractive  form  and  made  accessible  to  all  who  can  read? 
And  not  Quaker  literature  only,  but  all  the  best  books  that  by 
their  teaching  are  spiritualizing  the  great  crisis  now  upon  us — 
books  on  liberty,  democracy,  industrialism,  war  and  govern- 
ment. 

Some  two  years  ago  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Friends' 
libraries  in  Bristol  faced  this  problem.  The  shelves  were 
overhauled  and  a  great  many  books,  whose  day  was  past,  were 
removed,  and  these,  together  with  some  hundreds  that  a  pre- 
vious committee  had  turned  out  but  not  dared  to  dispose  of, 
were  sold,  partly  to  individual  Friends  or  second-hand  book- 
sellers, but  in  the  main  to  the  waste-paper  factory.  Several 
pounds  were  thus  realized.  With  this  and  the  ordinary  sub- 
scriptions to  the  library  a  considerable  number  of  quite  modern 
books  were  bought,  with  the  result  that  the  borrowings,  which 
had  fallen  to  a  very  low  number,  were  trebled.  An  arrangement 
was  made  by  which  boxes  of  books  were  sent  out  to  small 
neighboring  meetings,  to  be  exchanged  every  six  months.  A 
good  card  index  was  provided,  so  that  it  became  easy  to  find 
any  book  either  by  its  title,  author  or  subject.  The  books  were 
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arranged  on  the  shelves  according  to  subject  as  far  as  possible, 
and  all  those  that  had  been  entered  during  the  year  were  placed 
by  themselves  so  that  they  might  be  readily  seen.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  have  also  a  bookstall  for  the  sale  of  many  of  the 
cheaper  books  and  pamphlets  which  Friends  and  others  would 
like  to  possess  to  lend  or  give  to  others.  These  will  be  on  view 
at  Monthly  Meetings,  and  at  other  times  can  be  looked  at  in 
a  neighboring  house. 

Many  of  our  Friends  are  busy  people,  kept  for  fairly  long 
hours  at  their  businesses,  and  then  occupied  with  school,  tem- 
perance and  other  work  connected  with  their  meetings,  and 
they  have  little  time  to  search  for  new  books,  and  thus  they 
are  often  ignorant  of  what  is  being  thought  and  said  in  the 
great  world.  To  them  we  bring  such  books  as  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell's "Roads  to  Freedom,"  G.  H.  Cole's  "Labour  in  the 
Commonwealth,"  Mott  Osborne's  "Society  and  Prisons," 
"The  Life  of  Canon  Barnett,"  Brailford's  "Across  the  Block- 
ade," Ransome's  "Six  Weeks  in  Russia,"  Langdon  Davies' 
"  Militarism  and  Education,"  and  many  others.  To  others, 
repelled  by  presentations  of  Christianity  which  are  alien  to 
them  by  their  old-fashioned  phraseology,  we  offer  such  books 
as  "The  Jesus  of  History,"  by  Glover,  "  By  an  Unknown  Dis- 
ciple," "Lay  Religion,"  by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  "Studies  in  Chris- 
tianity," by  Clutton  Brock,  and  for  the  students  of  Quakerism 
we  provide  W.  C.  Braithwaite's  big  books,  Graham's  "Life 
of  Penn,"  Kelsey's  "Friends  and  the  Indians,"  Hobhouse's 
"Life  of  Joseph  Sturge,"  and  so  on.  All  these  are  in  addition 
to  the  valuable  collection  of  really  old  Quaker  books,  and  the 
carefully  selected  volumes  of  more  recent  years. 

At  the  annual  gatherings  of  the  subscribers  opportunity  is 
taken  to  draw  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  library.  A. 
Neave  Brayshaw  on  one  occasion  brought  forth  old  treasures, 
and  displayed  them  to  our  eyes  and  ears,  and  speakers  often 
give  a  resume  of  some  new  and  interesting  book  which  has 
been  or  ought  to  be  added.  Such  stimulus  increases  the  bor- 
rowing at  once. 

It  is  difficult  in  small  places  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  to 
purchase  new  books,  and  another  method  has  been  adopted 
in  one  meeting  to  great  advantage.  This  is  for  the  members 
of  the  meeting  to  add  their  new  books  to  the  common  stock, 
and  to  send  in  a  list  of  others  that  they  are  willing  to  lend.  The 
library  is  thrown  open  to  the  villagers,  and  the  County  Council 
has  added  a  number  of  books,  thus  forming  the  nucleus  of  a 
good  collection. 

There  are  many  false  ideas  and  poor  types  of  thought  in 
our  midst,  and  we  can  only  turn  them  out  by  the  incursion  of 
better  ones.  The  value  of  a  good  book  is  difficult  to  over-esti- 
mate, and  if  by  these  or  the  many  other  methods  that  might 
be  attempted  we  can  stimulate  the  reading  of  the  best  we  shall 
have  done  good  service. 

Mabel  C.  Tothill. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Inasmuch — An  Allegory. — When  the  shadows  were 
growing  long  one  lovely  day  in  midsummer,  1  wandered  in 
spirit  upon  the  hills  of  Galilee,  near  that  sea  sacred  to  memory 
because  upon  its  borders  the  Saviour  began  His  work  of 
"  teaching  and  healing  disease." 

Suddenly  a  soft  yet  wonderful  radiance  was  diffused  about 
me,  and  looking  up,  I  saw  on  the  green  hillside  not  far  away, 
the  majestic  figure  of  a  man,  upon  whose  face  there  beamed 
an  expression  of  kindliness  and  benignity  which  made  me 
realize  at  once  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  Great  Master. 

As  I  looked  with  wonder  and  awe  upon  that  noble  counte- 
nance, it  was  easy  to  understand  why  so  many  people,  espec- 
ially those  who  were  poor,  and  sad,  and  neglected,  followed 
I  lim,  for  it  was  alight  with  a  Divine  compassion  and  love  that 
made  it  irresistible,  and  inspired  hope,  confidence,  faith. 

A  great  company  of  children  of  all  ages,  classes,  and  climes 
were  gathered  before  Him.  His  gaze  rested  most  tenderly 
upon  a  large  group  directly  in  front  of  Him,  who  were  inde- 
scribably dirty  and  ragged,  as  though  they  had  known  the 


direst  poverty.  Their  bare  feet  were  torn  and  bleeding,  and 
upon  their  faces  rested  a  deep  shadow,  a  look  of  inexpressible 
sorrow,  as  though  the  burdens  of  ages  had  been  borne  upon 
their  childish  shoulders. 

There  were  other  groups  crowding  toward  Him,  who  seemed 
as  if  they  would  push  aside  these  poor  little  ones,  but  He  said 
in  deep,  compassionate  tones,  "Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not." 

Then,  taking  the  poorest  and  saddest  of  those  near  Him 
by  the  hand,  He  asked  in  tones  of  great  sweetness,  "  My  chil- 
dren, whence  came  you,  and  why  are  you  so  poor  and  ragged?" 
In  shrill,  yet  unchildish,  voices  the  answer  came:  "We  are 
orphans  from  many  lands  whose  fathers  were  killed  in  the 
dreadful  war,  and  whose  mothers  were  taken  we  know  not 
where.  We  are  so  sad,  and  hungry,  and  lonely.  Do  care  for 
us." 

Never  can  I  forget  His  look  of  Infinite  love  as  He  gathered 
them  closely  about  Him,  and  their  sad  faces  grew  brighter 
as  they  realized  that  they  would  no  more  be  alone. 

Here  and  there  among  these  poor  suffering  little  ones  there 
might  be  seen  the  figures  of  young  girls  and  women,  who 
offered  a  cup  of  cold  water,  or  a  bit  of  food,  to  the  weary  little 
travelers,  and  supported  them  gently  on  the  way.  How  the 
children  clung  to  these  kind  friends  and  could  not  bear  to  let 
them  go,  but  there  were  so  many  in  need  that  they  had  to  go 
from  one  to  another,  trying  to  help  all  they  could.  As  they 
drew  near  the  presence  of  the  Divine  Master,  His  eyes  rested 
lovingly  upon  them  as  He  gently  asked,  "And  you,  who  are 
you?" 

One  answered,  "  Dear  Lord,  we  are  trying  to  do  what  we 
can  to  help  these,  Thy  poor  children,  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  have  been  made  to  suffer  most  dreadful  wrongs, 
but  we  can  do  so  little  it  seems  hardly*  worth  while.  We 
have  only  a  mite  to  give,  but  most  gladly  we  give  that,  and 
dear  Lord,  where  we  cannot  give  money  we  have  given  our- 
selves, we  have  given  service  in  Thy  Name." 

A  look  of  Divine  Love  transfigured  His  countenance  as  He 
said  in  tones  like  sweetest  music,  "Ye  did  it  unto  Me."  A.  Y. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BERLIN  TO  WARSAW. 

The  Society  of  Friends  now  has  Missions  for  the  Relief  of 
War  Victims  not  only  in  France  and  Germany,  but  also  in 
Vienna,  Serbia,  Palestine,  Poland  and  Russia.  They  have 
also  a  Mission  in  Mexico  to  which  $10,000  has  been  appropria- 
ted recently,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  scope  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  work,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  any  need  for 
relief  to  war  victims  on  this  side  the  ocean. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  men  working 
near  Verdun  in  France  for  two  fellows  to  go  to  Poland.  One 
of  the  two  selected  from  many  applicants  was  Thomas  Barclay 
Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.  Some  extracts  from  letters  received 
by  his  parents  may  be  of  interest  to  the  public.  They  were 
not  written,  however,  with  any  thought  of  their  being  published. 

Writing  from  Berlin,  under  date  of  Twelfth  Month  2,  he 
says: 

"  We  are  now  in  the  '  Bellevue-Stratford'  of  Berlin  (Hotel 
der  Kaiserhof)  not  as  fine,  however,  as  the  Bellevue-Stratford 
of  Philadelphia.  We  arrived  about  nine  a.  m.  yesterday  after 
a  very  comfortable  night  in  a  Schlafwagon  (sleeper).  We  had 
left  Cologne  about  eight-thirty  p.  m.  of  the  previous  day. 
Berlin  does  not  impress  me  as  so  fine  a  city  as  Paris.  I  am  a 
bit  disappointed.  However,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  busy,  clean, 
thriving  place  before  the  war.  We  piled  our  baggage  and  our- 
selves into  a  taximeter  drawn  by  a  poor,  skinny,  old  nag,  and 
after  finding  two  hotels  'alles  besetzt'  (full)  we  unloaded  here 
to  find  an  A.  R.  C.  man  just  leaving  for  Paris,  so  we  got  his 
room.  My  impressions  have  been  many.  The  streets  are  dirty 
from  neglect  of  sweeping.  One  smells  continually  the  exhaust 
of  autos,  all  of  which  shoot  blue  smoke  as  if  they  were  burning 
a  poor  grade  of  kerosene,  and  worse  oil.  Pneumatic  tires  are 
a  distinct  luxury.  Many  autos  are  running  on  solid  rubber, 
and  many  more  clatter  along  on  spring  wheel  arrangements, 
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invented  by  necessity.  Owing  to  lack  of  raw  material  and  lack 
of  coal  the  only  smoke  in  Berlin  comes  from  the  light  plant. 
Looking  at  the  faces  of  those  crowding  the  streets,  1  noticed 
a  sort  of  worn  appearance.  Children  invariably  look  stunted, 
half  fed.  Food  may  be  had,  but  to  Germans  the  price  is  terri- 
ble. A  mark  used  to  be  worth  twenty-five  cents.  It  is  now 
worth  (in  Berlin)  only  about  two-and-a-half  cents.  Butter 
is  rationed  at  four-fifths  of  an  ounce  per  head  per  week,  bread 
two  pounds.  We  got  a  reasonably  good  meal  for  ten  marks 
each  (i.  e.  twenty-five  cents  in  our  money  or  $2.50  in  German 
money  on  pre-war  basis).  The  average  weekly  wage  is  about 
one  hundred  marks.  How  a  man  can  support  a  family  I  do 
not  know.  One  may  get  a  shave  for  two  cents  (our  money). 
Cloth  of  all  sorts  is  scarce,  even  for  the  rich.  We  find  tissue 
towels  and  napkins  in  vogue.  The  table  cloth  has  found  its 
way  to  the  bed.  We  slept  between  table  cloths  last  night.  I 
have  slept  in  all  sorts  of  places,  but  never  before  between  table 
cloths,  and  remember  this  is  the  'swellest'  hotel  in  Berlin. 

"The  sheets  are  probably  worn  on  the  persons  of  'Herr  and 
Frau'  (man  and  woman).  Women's  styles  are  noticeable 
even  to  such  as  I .  They  are  about  four  years  out  of  date. 

"The  city  is  quiet.  Merchandise  wagons  are  very  scarce, 
but  trolleys  are  jammed  full.  Pickpockets  are  clever,  they  say. 
The  people  do  not  seem  very  different  from  those  in  any  Ameri- 
can city.  I  am  sure  we  attract  less  attention  than  we  would  in 
Philadelphia. 

"This  morning  we  called  on  Dr.  Rotten,  and  had  a  very 
interesting  conversation  on  the  proposed  work  of  Friends  in 
Germany  (the  service  committed  to  Friends  by  Herbert  Hoov- 
er). Dr.  Rotten  says  that  in  many  places  the  Germans  have 
organization  but  no  material  (for  relief).  She  grants  that  Ger- 
many is  not  'down  and  out'  like  Poland  and  Vienna,  and  she 
hopes  that  the  Hoover  proposition  may  keep  her  (Germany) 
from  falling  clear  through  (down  to  destruction).  She  said 
that  Germany's  greatest  need  is  credit  (this  has  reference,  of 
course,  to  the  natural  need.  There  is  a  peremptory  need  of 
food  for  children  if  this  generation  is  not  to  perish). 

"But  mere  material  relief,  Dr.  R.  says,  will  not  put  the 
message  across.  To  do  this  personal  contact  and  friendship 
are  necessary  (by  Message  she  means  the  Quaker  interpreta- 
tion of  Christianity  regarding  war) .  Friends  are  rather  widely 
known  in  Germany  on  account  of  their  work  with  prisoners 
(German)  in  England. 

"Captain  Baker  of  the  A.  R.  C.  has  been  very  nice  to  us, 
is  procuring  tickets  for  us  to  Beutschen,  on  the  border  of 
Poland.  We  expect  to  be  on  our  way  again  at  seven  a.  m.  to- 
morrow. The  language  is  a  bit  difficult,  but  1  can  get  about 
where  no  English  is  spoken." 

"Hotel  Angelski,  Warsaw,  Poland, 

"Twelfth  Month  5th. 
"  It  seems  strange  to  be  in  a  country  where  it  sounds  like 
home  to  hear  the  French  language.  The  Polock  is  as  non- 
understandable  as  Chinese!  We  arrived  safely.  My  usual  good 
luck  seems  to  have  followed  us.  The  train  service  in  Germany 
was  excellent.  There  is  a  coal  shortage,  of  course,  and  trains 
usually  are  full,  but  it  was  a  joy  to  ride  in  Germany  compared 
with  Poland.  Berlin  to  Warsaw  was  a  twenty-eight  hour  trip. 
The  cars  in  Europe  have  a  narrow  corridor  along  one  side,  the 
other  side  being  divided  up  into  compartments.  A  sleeper 
has  two  bunks  in  one  compartment.  We  carried  about  three 
hundred  pounds  of  luggage.  (T.  B.  W.  was  accompanied  by 
Willard  Blackburn,  of  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio).  The  country 
(from  Berlin  to  the  border)  was  flat  and  immaculately  neat 
and  clean.  The  people  we  bumped  up  against  seemed  quite 
agreeable,  Russian,  Poles  and  Germans.  I  was  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  German  I  dug  out  of  the  back  of  my  head. 
English,  French  and  German  get  one  about  Warsaw  quite 
easily.  The  weather  was  perfect.  We  arrived  at  Beutschen 
about  noon  and  had  to  pass  the  German  customs.  I  got  hold 
of  an  agreeable  porter  and  fed  him  on  marks  and  made  him 
understand  who  we  were.  He  explained  to  the  official  and  we 
slid  through  quite  easily.  So  we  re-checked  and  re-trained  for 
Posen. 


"  Fifteen  minutes  later  we  were  halted  for  over  an  hour  for 
Polish  Customs.  Every  one  ordered  out,  baggage  usually 
thrown  out,  passports  vised,  baggage  examined.  But  the  word 
Americanski  is  magic  in  Poland.  We  ran  into  a  half-breed 
Polock  American,  a  bit  'loaded',  whose  vocabulary  consisted 
principally  of  two  very  common  swear  words.  But  he  slid  our 
passports  in  ahead  of  the  common  herd  and  procured  a  slip 
of  paper  which  in  Posen  paid  our  way  to  Warsaw.  So  we  got 
by  without  unloading  at  all.  I  bumped  into  another  piece  of 
luck  by  way  of  a  Polish  Jew,  who  had  lived  in  Los  Angeles, 
California.  His  Polish  helped  us  immensely  in  getting  our 
baggage  re-checked,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  country  and 
train  service  helped  us  fight  our  way  to  saving  four  seats  (our 
party  now  being  four).  Never  before  have  1  seen  a  crowded 
train — most  of  them  smugglers,  we  were  told.  We  were  lucky 
in  getting  even  a  third-class  compartment.  The  corridors  were 
packed  so  that  to  pass  was  impossible.  I  climbed  out  a  window 
to  re-fill  our  water  canteen.  That  was  nine-thirty  p.  m.  As  I 
walked  up  and  down  1  saw  people  endeavoring  vainly  to  get 
on — not  even  standing  room,  and  the  train  to  leave  at  eleven 

P.  M. 

"After  three  hours'  running  we  stopped  for  another  Polish 
Customs  (detained  about  one  and  a-half  hours).  That  place 
is  the  old  German-Polish  border  (name  of  the  place,  Skalmier- 
zyce).  I  got  our  baggage  again  checked  off  and  went  into 
the  station  to  witness  the  ordeal  of  personal  search.  Sugar  and 
silver  were  the  coveted  articles.  After  that  the  trip  was  un- 
eventful, except  that  at  Lodz  we  took  advantage  of  a  shift 
of  the  humans  and  shared  seats  on  cushions  in  second  class, 
instead  of  boards  on  a  crowded  third  class  (their  tickets  en- 
titled them  to  second  class).  An  apparently  intelligent  Pole 
told  me  that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  Poles  are  Bolshevik. 
We  arrived  at  Warsaw  at  ten  a.  m. 

"Poland  (Warsaw  in  particular)  is  filled  with  Polish  and 
French  military.  Almost  every  room  in  every  decent  hotel 
is  reserved  for  officers.  We  had  some  more  luck.  (They  did 
not  know  any  Friend  Mission  address  in  Warsaw,  nor  did  they 
know  certainly  where  in  Poland  the  Friends  might  now  be 
located).  'Mr.  American  Relief  loaded  us  into  his  Dodge, 
bags  and  all,  and  took  us  to  the  A.  R.  C,  where  we  were  not 
entirely  unknown.  They  said  accommodations  were  very 
scarce,  but  suggested  the  Angelski.  An  A.  R.  C.  Ford  took  us 
there.  The  proprietors,  who  spoke  a  "leetle  English,'  mixed 
us  up,  as  we  later  found,  with  some  other  Mission  (Friends) 
people,  and  let  us  have  a  room  with  a  bed.  Having  only  nib- 
bled at  food  for  thirty-six  hours,  we  sat  down  in  the  nice  hotel 
dining-room  and  spent  one  hundred  and  five  marks  between  us 
(mark  in  Warsaw  is  worth  less  than  one  and  a-half  cents  in 
gold).  Food  very  good,  meat  excellent;  such  a  meal  at  home 
would  have  cost  two  dollars  or  more  for  each  of  us.  But  think 
what  it  means  here  to  a  Pole.  We  can  get  good  meals  for  twenty 
to  forty  marks  each. 

"  In  the  evening  we  bumped  into  Wallace,  head  of  our  Polish 
Mission,  also  Clayton,  Secretary  (splendid  fellows),  also  Ger- 
trude Powicke*,  also  Richard  Reynolds  Ball*  and  Kenworthy 
and  Moutfoot.  Wallace,  Powicke  and  Ball  have  just  returned 
from  Galicia,  Lemburg  and  Tarnpol  on  investigation.  They 
are  not  going  to  Vilna  as  planned,  Wallace  is  to  escort  us  to 
Zawercie  to-night,  two  hundred  miles  south.  In  Lemburg 
district  they  have  found  real  emergency — a  thrice  army-swept 
country.  Typhus  is  not  so  bad  at  Zawercie.  The  poverty 
there  is  a  twenty-year  job. 

"  I  have  been  here  only  two  days,  but  it  looks  as  though  the 
difficulties  are  enormous.  France  was  easy  compared  to  this. 
Working  among  Germans  in  a  clean  country  would  surely  be 
coasting  in  comparison.  Lack  of  coal  and  transportation  is 
going  to  be  the  main  difficulty.  It  looks  like  a  good,  stiff,  hard 
job,  but  I  am  ready  to  help  push.  . 

"Warsaw  has  about  1,000,000  inhabitants  (said  to  be  near 


*A  cablegram  to  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  announces 
the  death  of  these  two  Friends. 
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2,000,000  now).  Kids  in  rags  are  no  uncommon  sight.  Bare- 
foot old  women  and  men  I  have  seen,  but  not  many. 

"The  political  condition  is  interesting.  Paderewski's  party 
was  thrown  out  the  other  day  and  he  has  been  forced  to  resign 
He  was  the  choice  of  the  Allies.  It  is  very  likely  that  a  much 
more  radical  socialist  will  be  asked  to  form  a  cabinet.  The 
Powers  in  Paris  have  given  Lemburg  (half  of  Galicia)  to  the 
Ukraine.  It  was  all  to  have  been  autonymous.  This  makes 
the  Poles '  sore'  on  Lloyd  George.  We  may  see  some  Bolshevism 
yet. 

"  Please  don't  worry  over  me.  Food  is  for  the  rich.  We  are 
rich.  A  mattress  on  the  floor  is  a  luxury,  so  we  are  luxurious. 
Willard  and  I  are  glad  we  brought  eight  blankets  apiece.  The 
snow  which  Vincent  Nicholson  experienced  has  gone.  It  is 
raining  now." 

T.  Barclay  Whitson. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Executive  Secretary. 
HOWARD  H.  BRINTON.  Publicity.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Women's  Work.. 

Associate  Secretaries. 

WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY  BERNARD  WALTON 

WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


Sylvester  Jones  will  give  an  address  on  First  Month  10th, 
at  eight  p.  m.,  in  the  Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets  meeting-house 
on  "The  Opportunity  for  Friends'  Relief  Work  in  Mexico." 

The  World  To-morrow  is  raising  a  $5,000  fund  for  use  by  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee. 

Five  thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Service 
Committee  for  the  purchase  of  wool  for  knitting  by  German 
women. 

The  visiting  officials  of  the  English  Committee,  Ruth  Fry, 
William  Albright  and  Albert  Cotterell,  have  been  meeting  with 
the  various  sub-committees  of  the  Service  Committee  and 
their  presence  has  been  very  helpful  not  only  in  furthering  co- 
operation between  English  and  American  Friends,  but  also  in 
giving  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  of  the  new  fields. 

The  sad  news  has  been  received  of  the  death  by  typhus  of 
Richard  Reynolds  Ball  and  Gertrude  Powicke,  of  the  Polish 
Mission;  the  former  on  Twelfth  Month  17th,  and  the  latter 
on  Twelfth  Month  20th.  Many  Americans  who  knew  them  and 
their  splendid  devotion  to  the  work  will  keenly  feel  their  loss. 


Some  Causes  of  Mexican  Misunderstanding  (By  Syl- 
vester Jones). —  In  view  of  the  prospective  work  of  the  Friends' 
Service  Committee  in  Mexico,  it  is  important  that  Friends 
educate  themselves  on  the  subject.  Sylvester  Jones  has  made 
two  visits  to  Mexico  this  year,  and  spent  three  months  among 
the  Mexicans  and  offers  the  following  timely  observations: 

In  considering  the  causes  of  misunderstanding  with  Mexico, 
we  should  take  into  account  those  petty  aggravations  along 
the  border  which  result  from  the  close  contact,  conditions  not 
always  favorable,  of  two  races  different  in  customs  and  ideals. 
The  remedy  for  these  petty  aggravations  would  seem  to  consist 
in  making  the  contact  between  the  two  races  one  that  would 
be  helpful  in  promoting  mutual  respect  and  that  would  make 
toward  equal  opportunities  for  development. 

Another  cause  of  international  misunderstanding  arises  out 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  Mexicans  who  were  office- 
holders or  prominently  associated  with  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment under  Diaz,  and  who  were  compelled  to  flee  that  country 
at  the  time  of  his  overthrow.  Many  of  them  crossed  the  bor- 
der into  the  United  States.  Their  interest  now  lies  in  the  fall 
of  the  Carranza  government.  Naturally  they  will  exercise 
such  influence  as  they  have  to  discredit  the  present  constitu- 
tionalist government.  Many  of  these  exiles  being  men  of  in- 
telligence and  influence,  they  are  able  to  circulate  plausible 
rumors  tending  to  create  in  the  minds  of  Americans  a  distrust 
of  the  responsible  head  of  the  present  constitutionalist  govern- 
ment. On  one  of  my  trips  from  Havana  to  New  Orleans,  a 
group  of  Diaz  adherents  came  over  to  Texas  in  order  that 


they  might  be  nearer  the  border  in  case  a  revolution  should 
result  in  the  overthrow  of  Carranza. 

A  third  thing  tending  to  create  a  lack  of  respect  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  is  purely  local,  but  one  which 
has  implications  far  wider  than  the  border,  where  it  is  acute. 
I  refer  to  the  fact  that  since  prohibition  has  been  established 
in  the  United  States  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  American 
boozers  crossing  into  Mexico  to  get  intoxicants.  It  takes  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  understand  how  mischievous 
their  conduct  is  at  any  time,  and  much  more  so  when  concerned 
in  matters  of  international  relations.  It  takes  into  Mexico  the 
worst  of  our  American  life  in  its  worst  form.  Such  a  thing  is 
deeply  to  be  deplored.  A  stay  of  three  weeks  along  the  border 
made  this  situation  plain  to  me. 

Another  cause  of  distrust  between  the  two  countries  has  a 
wider  significance  than  any  of  those  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. Under  the  regime  of  Diaz  foreign  capital  was  invited 
to  enter  Mexico.  This  foreign  capital  was  given  protection 
and  special  concessions  of  such  a  character  that  large  investors 
and  a  few  great  land-holders  came  to  exercise,  what  seemed  to 
the  Mexicans,  to  be  a  dangerous  control  over  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Diaz  gave  these  concessions  in  an  auto- 
cratic way.  In  fact,  he  was  far  more  autocratic  than  the  Kaiser 
ever  dreamed  that  it  was  possible  to  be,  and  it  is  significant 
that  before  Europe  and  America  had  even  thought  of  uniting 
to  overthrow  the  Kaiser  and  the  system  he  represented,  Mexico 
arose  and  overthrew  their  tyrant.  The  struggle  has  been  a 
long  and  costly  one.  The  country  has  suffered  much,  but  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  they  have  kept  the  ideals  of  the  revolu- 
tion quite  as  clearly  before  them  during  the  eight  years  since 
the  revolution  began  as  have  the  allied  and  associated  powers 
kept  the  ideals  of  the  Great  War  before  them  during  the  first 
year  following  the  armistice. 

Another  cause  of  distrust  arises  from  certain  historical  facts 
which  we  will  do  well  as  American  citizens  to  recognize  frank- 
ly. This  is  a  distrust  that  had  its  beginning  at  the  time  of  the 
Mexican  War.  Americans  may  have  a  divided  opinion  as 
regards  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  but  there 
is  no  division  of  opinion  among  Mexicans.  They  all  believe 
that  the  United  States  did  not  treat  them  justly  in  arbitrarily 
taking  a  vast  extent  of  their  territory.  The  events  of  the  past 
few  years,  including  the  taking  of  Vera  Cruz,  have  not  tended 
to  allay  their  distrust. 

Having  before  our  minds  now  these  things  which  tend  to 
promote  ill-feeling,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  consider  a  little 
the  Mexican's  point  of  view.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  conversing  with  the  Mexicans  as  I  did  in  their  own 
language,  and  listening  to  their  conversation  many  times 
without  their  knowing  I  was  an  American,  meeting  them  in 
all  kinds  of  situations,  in  their  homes,  at  public  houses,  in  their 
offices,  at  their  daily  toil,  in  the  parks  and  in  the  markets,  I 
did  not  hear  all  the  time  I  was  in  Mexico  one  word  of  hate  for 
the  Americans.  There  were  many  indications  of  distrust,  but 
none  of  hate,  though  1  doubt  not  but  that  their  distrust  might 
easily  be  converted  into  hate. 

A  copy  of  the  new  constitution  in  the  original  is  in  my  hands. 
1  have  read  with  considerable  care  those  articles  which  have 
been  decried  as  depriving  foreigners  of  their  rights  and  as  con- 
fiscating their  property.  These  may  well  be  criticised  as  being 
cumbered  with  great  detail  that  might  better  be  written  in 
laws  than  in  the  Constitution.  Nevertheless  they  are  clearly 
an  attempt  by  the  people  to  free  themselves  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  landlords  and  capitalists;  but  these  articles  cannot, 
1  think,  be  said  to  be  confiscatory.  In  fact,  an  American  has 
every  right  in  Mexico  that  is  accorded  to  a  Mexican,  and  we 
must  remember  also  that  in  our  own  country  we  have  deemed 
it  wise  to  place  around  the  great  corporations  a  restraint  that 
will  prevent  their  controlling  our  economic  life. 

Then  there  are  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
ordained  ministers  from  teaching  in  the  primary  schools  and 
prohibiting  foreigners  from  officiating  in  the  churches.  These 
articles  were  primarily  aimed  at  curbing  the  dominance  of  the 
Spanish  priests,  and  of  course,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
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application  general.  The  interpretations  usually  given  these 
articles  by  the  authorities  is  not  narrow.  For  example,  preach- 
ing is  not  interpreted  as  officiating  in  the  church.  As  one 
having  a  message  to  give  to  the  Mexicans,  I  was  invited  to 
speak  in  the  churches  in  every  city  I  visited. 

Some  advocates  of  armed  intervention  point  to  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  as  justifying  American  inter- 
vention, but  the  parallel  does  not  hold.  The  United  States 
went  to  Cuba  at  the  call  of  the  Cuban  people  on  both  occa- 
sions, not  to  fight  the  Cuban  people,  but  to  help  them  against 
their  own  enemies.  Armed  intervention  in  Mexico  would  mean 
that  we  would  have  to  fight  the  entire  Mexican  people,  and  their 
subjugation  would  mean  that  we  would  force  them  to  accept 
our  standards  and  our  ideals  of  things  whether  they  wanted 
to  do  so  or  not,  which  thing  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  un- 
American  thing  to  do. 

Business  Still  Flourishing  in  France. 
The  five  shops  still  belonging  to  the  Mission  did  a  business 
amounting  to  242,995  francs  during  Eleventh  Month.  No  new 
goods  are  now  being  purchased  except  food. 
(  Grange  has  sold  1 346  garments  made  at  the  ouvroirs.  Feath- 
er goods  have  been  manufactured  by  the  workers  during  the 
month  as  follows:  219  pillows,  175  bolsters  and  260  eiderdowns. 
Three  hundred  and  forty-two  mattresses  have  been  made  in 
five  centres. 


Thresher  Men  Receive  Honorable  Discharge. 
The  thresher  men  of  the  Mission  have  finished  their  third 
winter's  work  with  a  record  of  3400  tons  of  grain  threshed  by 
six  machines  in  22  villages.  Edward  West,  the  Aggie  chief, 
says:  "From  the  point  of  view  of  personal  contact  and  under- 
standing of  the  people  of  France,  there  are  few  branches  of  our 
service  that  have  carried  the  message  so  well  and  the  useful- 
ness of  the  personal  labor  (with  its  dirty  and  unhealthy  work) 
has  been  enormously  appreciated.  Who  on  the  Mission  knows 
the  French  like  the  thresher  men  and  who  understands  them 
more  or  likes  them  better?" 


Transport  Department  Ready  for  New  Worlds  to  Con- 
quer. 

Advices  from  R.  Balderston  state  that  the  Transport  De- 
partment "if  it  can  carry  out  its  program  successfully,  will  lay 
aside  after  a  thorough  overhaul  and  painting,  if  necessary,  all 
of  its  trucks  and  cars  so  that  a  new  transport  department  can 
be  started  in  any  country  with  a  fleet  of  cars  fitted  for  the  job. 
This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  further  use  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
cars.  After  three  days  of  investigation  in  Paris,  it  becomes 
evident  that  we  need  have  no  fear  of  losing  these  cars  from  the 
French  field  and  the  final  arrangements,  1  feel  very  confident, 
will  soon  be  made  so  that  the  Mission  des  Amis  can  count  on 
using  them  in  any  field  as  long  as  there  is  work  for  them  to  do." 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Following  a  plan  adopted  in  Great  Britain  and  promoted  there  by  a 
representative  interdenominational  Committee,  of  which  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Durham  is  President,  the  New  York  Bible  Society  has  launched  the 
movement  in  this  country  to  make  the  year  1920  Bible  Year.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  plan  was  made  at  the  Anniversary  Service  of  the  So- 
ciety held  Twelfth  Month  7th,  by  Bishop  Charles  S.  Burch,  of  New  York. 

Objects:  To  claim  for  the  Bible  a  larger  place  in  our  individual  and  na- 
tional life. 

To  increase  public  interest  in  the  Bible  as  God's  revelation  to  man. 

To  urge  upon  all  men  everywhere  the  unfailing  value  of  the  Bible. 

To  obtain  from  individuals  in  all  walks  of  life  testimonials  to  the  signi- 
ficance and  influence  of  the  Bible. 

To  obtain  these  objects  meetings  will  be  occasionally  held  to  claim  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 


Friends  in  Harrisburg  have  decided  to  hold  a  regular  meeting  on  the 
first  and  third  First-days  of  each  month  at  three  o'clock,  in  the  W.  C.  T. 
U»  Headquarters,  Patriot  Building,  A  meeting  early  in  First  Month  has 


been  arranged  in  the  interest  of  Reconstruction.  Elmer  Greist,  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  will  speak  and  show  slides  of  the  work  in  France.  Friends 
passing  through  Harrisburg  are  invited  to  the  meeting  and  information 
of  any  residing  there  or  near  there  who  would  be  interested  will  be  gladly 
received  by  A.  Elizabeth  Buckman,  1829  Regina  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Relief  Work — Syria. 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Friend  : — 

Dear  Friends: — We  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  Christmas  morning  and 
were  very  glad  indeed  to  be  again  in  this  land  of  peace. 

The  great  need  of  the  people  of  Syria  is  heavy  on  our  hearts,  and  I 
want,  through  your  columns,  to  tell  Friends  something  of  the  situation 
there.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  now  to  speak  of  the  past  five  years,  or 
review  the  work  done  under  great  difficulties.  I  expect  to  have  oppor- 
tunities to  do  this  later.  To-day  I  want  that  Friends  should  know  the 
present  situation. 

Over  a  year  ago  when  the  British  forces  came  marching  north  from 
Jerusalem  and  clearing  Syria  of  the  Ottoman  armies,  we  thought  that  the 
time  of  hunger  and  nakedness  would  soon  pass,  that  food  prices  would 
fall  considerably,  and  that  supplies  would  come  into  the  country  from 
outside,  etc.  It  is  true  that  prices  have  fallen  from  what  they  were  in 
war-time,  but  when  we  left  Syria  wheat  was  five  times  more  than  in  pre- 
war days.  Clothing  could  be  purchased  in  Beyrout,  but  was  so  expensive 
that  the  poor  people  could  not  buy  it.  Therefore  our  hopes  of  a  year  ago 
have  been  only  partially  realized. 

After  the  coming  of  the  British  army,  the  American  Red  Cross  came 
and  immediately  set  to  work  distributing  wheat,  flour  and  clothes.  Thus 
most  valuable  and  timely  help  was  given,  which  undoubtedly  saved  the 
lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people.  Later  came  the  "Syria  and  Palestine 
Relief  Fund,"  which  represents  twelve  British  societies  (including  British 
Friends).  This  organization  has  done  splendid  work,  but  it  could  only 
touch  the  fringe  of  the  need  in  relieving  the  most  distressing  cases.  In  the 
Metn  district  in  the  Lebanon  (which  is  Friends'  field  of  work),  not  to 
speak  of  other  centres,  over  7000  individuals  were  being  helped.  This 
help  was  given  in  various  ways.  Men  were  employed  to  mend  the  public 
roads  between  the  villages  and  were  paid  for  their  work;  in  this  way  the 
families  represented  were  relieved  and  the  public  also  benefited.  Women 
and  girls  were  given  garments  to  sew  and  were  paid  for  their  work,  and 
then  the  garments  were  given  to  the  poor.  Wheat  and  food  were  dis- 
tributed to  those  who  were  starving.  The  last  distribution  of  wheat 
we  made  in  the  Ras-el-Metn  district  was  to  over  3000  individuals,  mostly 
women  and  children.    In  many  cases  they  were  widows  and  orphans. 

Free  Dispensaries. — Doctors  were  appointed  and  free  dispensaries 
opened  in  different  centres.  This  was  a  great  boon  to  large  numbers  of 
people,  especially  women,  who  were  much  in  need  of  medical  advice  and 
help. 

Industries  have  been  started  in  the  Friends'  districts  as  we  wish  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  get  the  people  to  the  stage  where  they  can 
earn  their  own  living  by  their  own  work.  These  industries  include  cloth- 
weaving  and  mat-making  in  the  Brumana  district,  while  in  Ras-el-Metn 
we  have  a  small  factory  for  the  making  of  Turkish  rugs.  Two  samples 
of  these,  made  by  the  girls  at  Ras-el-Metn,  can  be  seen  at  Arch  Street 
Centre. 

Orphanage. — In  our  boys'  and  girls'  orphanages  at  Ras-el-Metn  we 
have  about  100  children,  who  are  being  fed,  clothed  and  educated.  These 
orphanages  are  dependent  entirely  on  voluntary  contributions,  also  the 
large  expense  connected  with  teaching  the  girls  carpet-making,  for  we 
have  to  pay  them  wages  to  buy  food  while  their  work  amounts  to  little. 
I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  widows  and  the  orphans.  Alas! 
they  are  a  vast  army.  These  still  need — yes,  urgently  need — help  and 
clothes. 

Many  thousands  of  families  who  were  in  distress  during  the  war  have 
been  relieved  when  communications  were  restored  with  relatives,  sons 
or  fathers,  as  the  case  might  be,  in  North  and  South  America.  We  rejoice 
with  these  in  their  altered  circumstances  and  they  pass  from  our  thoughts. 
It  was  a  joy  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  helping  some  of  them  in  their 
difficulty.  The  widows  and  orphans  and  those  who  had  no  relatives 
across  the  seas  in  the  land  of  plenty,  and  they  are  many,  many  thousands, 
need  our  help  and  sympathy  still.  (Read  Matt,  xxv:  34-46.) 

Daniel  Oliver, 

Friends'  Arch  Street  Centre,  Phila,,  Twelfth  Month  31,  1919, 
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WESTTOWN  WELFARE  CAMPAIGN 

Now  that  subscriptions  amounting  to  somewhat  more  than  the  sum  originally  asked  for 
by  the  Westtown  Committee  have  been  received,  the  campaign  promises  to  be  an  assured  success — 
if  we  think  on&  *n  terms  of  money. 

But  a  large  number  of  Friends  have  not  subscribed  as  yet,  and  the  Collecting  Committee 
believes  that  many  of  them  really  want  to  participate  in  this  campaign-of-a-generation  on  behalf 
of  the  school  where  they  or  their  children,  or  their  parents  or  other  relatives,  were  educated. 

Also  it  is  thought  that  the  extraordinary  generosity  of  those  who  have  made  dollar-success  possible  already,  will 
not  be  accepted  by  others  as  a  reason  or  excuse  for  withholding  additional  support. 

On  the  contrary,  one  may  easily  recognize  the  practical  advantages  of  making  certain  the  carrying  out  of  plans  which 
involve  a  larger  capital  sum  than  $250,000. 

In  this  connection,  perhaps  one  illustration  will  be  sufficient.  The  present  annual  budget  contains  an  item  of  $5000, 
which  is  provided  by  a  small  group  of  members  of  the  Alumni  Association.  It  is  only  temporary  insofar  as  these  contributors 
are  concerned,  but  the  money  is  being  spent  each  year,  and  represents  the  income  from  $100,000. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  appeal  directly  to  all  who  could  be  reached  by  the  Collecting  Committee;  but  the  system 
adopted  has  proved  imperfect  to  some  extent,  and  therefore  our  chief  object  in  making  this  announcement  is  to  invite  a 
subscription  from  everybody  interested  in  Westtown. 

So  far,  the  amounts  pledged  vary  from  fifty  cents  to  $20,000.00 — representing  a  wide  enough  range  to  cover  the 
capacity  of  any  one  who  desires  to  help. 

It  is  believed  there  are  several  hundred  persons  (not  heard  from  so  far)  who  could  spare  $100  each  for  Westtown — 
especially  if  payments  are  divided  into  three  parts. 

There  are  some  who  have  ability  to  give  considerably  more;  and  a  much  larger  number  who  ought  to  content  them- 
selves with  smaller  contributions. 

The  following  form  of  subscription  is  in  harmony  with  pledge  cards  used  by  the  Collecting  Committee: 

I  intend  to  give  $100  to  apply  on  account  of  the  Westtown  $250,000  Fund.   Payments  to  be  made  as  follows: — 

$35  on  or  before  Fourth  Month  1,  1920. 
$35  on  or  before  Fourth  Month  1,  1921. 
$30  on  or  before  Fourth  Month  1,  1922. 

Name  

Address   :  - 

Date  

A  letter  of  this  sort  mailed  to  Managing  Committee,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  will  be  heartily  welcomed 
and  promptly  acknowledged. 

Of  course  the  amount  mentioned  ($100)  is  used  merely  as  an  illustration,  and  is  not  intended  to  ease  the  conscience 
of  those  who  can  afford  more,  or  to  embarrass  any  who  should  give  less. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Westtown  Alumni  Association,  at  its  next  annual  meeting,  will  present  to  the  School  a  special 
report  of  the  campaign,  including  names  of  all  subscribers — -without  mention  of  individual  amounts. 

Is  there  any  one,  having  had  any  connection  with  Westtown,  who  will  not  wish  to  see  his  name  on  this  list? 

MANAGING  COMMITTEE  i 

*J.  HENRY  BARTLETT        "WALTER  J.  BUZBY        °J.  EDWARD  MOON  'ALFRED  G.  SCATTERGOOD        "JAMES  G.  VAIL 

"JAMES  G.  BIDDLE  "CHARLES  EVANS  *WALTER  T.  MOORE         "SAMUEL  L.  SMEDLEY.  Jr.  *D.  ROBERT  YARNALL 

"THOMAS  K.  BROWN         'HENRY  W.  LEEDS  *WILLIAM  E.  RHOADS      'WALTER  SMEDLEY 

*APPOINTlD  BY  WESTTOWN  COMMITTEE.  "APPOINTED  BY  WESTTOWN  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

James  G.  Biddle.  chairman.  1211  arch  street,  Philadelphia 

Thomas  K.  Brown,  executive  secretary,  westtown.  pa. 

J.  SNOWDON  RHOADS.  TREASURER.  COMMERCIAL  TRUST  BUILDING.  PHILADELPHIA 
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Bring  Your  Oculist's 
Prescription  To  Ds 

Our  35  years'  experience 
assures  you  that  it  will  be 
filled  accurately.  None  but 
the  most  skilled  workmen 
employed.  Reasonable  prices. 
Williams,  Brown  &  Earle 
918  Chestnut  St.  Phila. 


R.  C  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Tarnall       John  A.  Stratum 
TELEPHONES 
B«U— Spr  oca  1741    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia. 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'Phone,  Spruce  3032 


.ARTS 


t£2i£H.6l!iST.P* 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  20842" 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  giren  to  Friends'  Funerah 
Bell  'Phone  li  Sprue*  1S4« 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       ■       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  Jo 


A  Family  Home  of  Established  Reputation. 
9pen  Throughout  the  Year* 


NATHAN  L. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerah 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  Jot  Funerah. 

Bell  "Phone        :         Established  1880 


PENNSBURY  SERIES  OF  MODERN  QUAKER  BOOKS 


Edited  by  ISAAC  SHARPLESS 


The  Book  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  authorized  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  books  by  modern  authors  giving  some  account  of 
the  history,  attitude  and  outlook  of  Quakerism  in  its  relations 
to  present  problems.  The  series  as  now  arranged  contains 
the  following  volumes: 

/ — Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania 

By  Isaac  Sharpless 

243  pages — $2.00 

"This  is  an  admirable  book.  Though  cast  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  biographies  it  is  in  reality  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  history  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  authority." — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 

II — George  Fox — An  Autobiography 

By  Rufus  M.  Jones 

576  pages — $2.00 

A  readable  edition  of  the  old  classic  Journal  of  George  Fox. 
The  introduction  and  notes  of  the  editor  clear  up  much 
obscurity  without  taking  anything  from  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ing of  the  original. 


Ill — Man's  Relation  to  God. 
By  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree 
About  200  pages — $1 .50 
A  series  of  essays  written  with  keen  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual insight  by  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  new  problems 
confronting  English  Quakerism,  applicable  also  to  many 
American  conditions.   Thoughtful  people  will  wish  to  read 
this  whether  they  agree  with  all  the  details  or  not. 

IV — A  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America 
By  Allen  C.  Thomas 
285  pages — 1 1. 50 
A  republication,  with  many  changes  and  additions,  bring- 
ing it  quite  down  to  date,  of  a  standard  book  by  a  trained 
historian.    It  is  the  fairest  and  most  reliable  treatise  on  the 
subject  published,  dealing  impartially  with  the  various  de- 
velopments and  separations  in  America. 

V — A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time 
By  Rufus  M.  Jones 
About  300  pages — $2.00 
Ready  early  in  1 920 
An  account  of  the  attitude  of  Friends  in  America  to  war 
service  and  the  work  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 


mittee in  Europe  (1917-1919),  giving  lists  of  workers,  places 
and  character  of  work,  etc. 
OTHER  VOLUMES  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER 
Orders  will  be  taken  for  the  above  series  of  five  volumes  as  a  whole  (though  the  delivery  of  Number  V  will  be  de- 
layed), at  a  cost  of  $7.50,  postpaid.   Checks  should  be  made  payable  and  correspondence  sent  to 

FRIENDS*  BOOK  STORE!,  302  arch  street,  Philadelphia,  pa. 
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"^TOU  can  rely  on  Rhoads  Leather 
Belts  to  keep  your  machines 
going,  saving  loss  and  trouble  from 
stops  because  they  are  good  belts. 
They  are  good  for  these  reasons  : 

The  Rhoads  toughening  pro- 
cess lubricates  the  leather 
through  and  through. 

Careful  assortment  of  the 
leather  makes  for  uniform 
strength. 

Our  thorough  stretching  saves 
you  take-ups  and  stoppage. 

And  back  of  these  reasons  is  our 
standard  of  service, — our  aim  to 
give  belts  that  assure  constant 
and  satisfactory  work. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:  12  N.  Third  Street 
NEW  YORK:  102  Beekman  Street 
CHICAGO :  322  W.  Randolph  Street 
Factory  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELK1NS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


We  offer — 

SUN  SHIPBUILDING  CO.  1st  MORTGAGE  5s. 

Due  1927  at  91 M  to  yield  6^%,  free  of  Penna.  State  Tax. 

The  Company  is  located  at  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Bonds  are  followed  by  a  Second  Mortgage  loan  of  $1,723,- 
000  and  also  by  $3,500,000  Capital  Stock  which  represents  cash 
paid  in  at  $100  a  share. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  the  interest  on  these 
1st  Mortgage  Bonds  was  earned  EIGHT  TIMES  over. 


ENGLISH  FRIENDS 

The  Peace  Service  of  Friends  during 
the  War  has  united  the  Society  the 
world  over  in  the  common  cause  of 
humanity.  Lines  of  communication 
have  been  established  which  must  be 
preserved  and  strengthened.  To  this 
end  the  news  service  of 

THE  FRIEND 

of  London,  England,  is  organized. 


Subscription  price  11/-,  perann.,  post  free. 


Remittances  should  be  sent  to 

GRACE  W.  BLAIR 
109  N.  State  Street,  Media,  Pa. 

Agent  for  the  United  States. 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

WINTER  TERM— Begins  First  Month  6, 
1920. 

Trained  young  Friends  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Card*         Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE    LOCUST  1782 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  foi 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  af 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron 


GUARD  TRUST  CO, 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


£.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 


Returned  Reconstructionists 

Reunion  teas  regularly  on  the  first  First- 
day  in  every  month  at  3  o'clock. 

First  Month  4 
FRANCES  W.  WHITE 
247  S.  Juniper  St.,  Philadelphia 

Second  Month  1 
MARION  S.  COMLEY 
3311  Arch  St.,  West  Philadelphia 

Third  Month  7 
FRANCES  C.  FERRIS 
151  W.  Hortter  St.,  Germantown 

Bring  your  sugar  ration  and  any  photographs  you 
have.    Please  extend  this  notice. 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET       (Second  Floor) 

The  Trade  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
PHONE,  WALNUT  461S 


F*  A.  F*  E  R.  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Office  Houn  until  10.30  A.  M.      Or  any  other  time  by  appointment 
Established  in  1849.    Bell  'Phone,  Poplar  327 


DOES  any  subscriber  for  The  Fbiend  wish  to  exchange 
for  copies  of  the  Intelligencer  for  1920?    T  S.  Burr, 
Media,  Pa. 


WANTED. — A  companion  and  practical  nurse  (prefer- 
ably between  35  and  45  years)  with  experience,  for 
two  elderly  sisters,  in  an  attractive  suburban  home. 

Address  E,  The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place,  Phila. 


T  ANSDOWNE,  PA.  — Third  floor  front  room  for  rent. 
Board,  train  and  trolley  convenient.    Man  preferred. 
Address  Z,  The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place. 


FOR   RENT —  Furnished  house,  on  college  grounds, 
Haverford,  Pa.,  for  eight  months  from  Second  Month  1, 
1920.  W.  H.  Collins,  Haverford  (College),  Pa. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worship  is 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  Visitors  remem- 
ber the  address. 


THE  FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  93. 


FIFTH-DAY,  FIRST  MONTH  15,  1920. 


No.  29. 


THE  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.    Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Davis  H.  Forstthe,  )  Contrihu1i  mtors. 
Mary  Ward,  ) 

Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


This  matter  is  prepared  for  The  Friend  and  for  the  Philadelphia 
Young  Friends'  Committee  by  the  following: 

Alfred  Lowry 
Editor 
and 

Edward  W.  Marshall  Joseph  Stokes,  Jr. 

Margaret  Whitall  Rhoads        Edith  Stratton 
Alice  Trimble 
Associates 


A  PARABLE. 

A  man  sat  at  his  desk  in  an  office,  busy  at  work,  when  an 
Angel  came  to  him  and  said : 

"God  wants  you.  He  has  a  bit  of  work  for  you  to  do." 
The'  man  consulted  an  engagement  pad. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "  I'll  give  Him  an  hour  in  the  morning." 

"  Is  that  all?"  asked  the  Angel. 

"That's  all  I  can  spare  just  now.  This  is  our  busy  season." 
And  the  Angel  turned  away  with  a  little  sigh. 

So  the  man  spent  an  hour  the  next  morning  doing  God's 
work,  and  after  that  he  made  a  point  of  reserving  one  hour 
every  week  for  that  purpose.  He  never  dreamed  that  he 
might  do  more,  until  one  day  the  Angel  stood  beside  his  desk 
again. 

"One  short  hour  isn't  much  to  give  God,"  said  the  Angel. 
"Can't  you  give  Him  a  whole  day  this  week?" 

The  man  paused  a  moment  before  he  answered.  Days 
were  very  precious  in  the  work  that  he  was  doing.  And  yet 
— he'd  rather  like  to  please  God — perhaps  this  once — 

"  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  you,"  he  said  a  little  grudgingly, 
and  the  Angel  went  away  without  a  word. 

That  day  was  the  fullest  and  happiest  the  man  had  ever 
known.  The  memory  of  the  joy  it  had  brought  haunted  him 
for  days  afterward,  so  that  the  next  week  it  was  easy  to  take 
a  full  day  for  the  Master's  work. 


After  awhile  the  Angel  came  again,  and  this  time  he  looked 
long  and  earnestly  at  the  man  before  he  spoke.  At  last  he 
said: 

"God  has  a  big  piece  of  work  to  be  done  that  will  take  a 
man's  whole  life.    Whom  shall  I  get  to  do  it?" 

The  man  bowed  his  head  upon  his  crossed  arms  and  thought. 
There  was  his  career  and  the  bank  account  that  was  growing 
nicely.  There  were  his  friends — what  in  the  world  would 
his  friends  think  of  him?  There  were  lots  of  men  more 
capable,  Jones  could  do  it  better,  but — the  Angel  had  come  to 
him.  At  last  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  into  the  Angel's 
eyes. 

"  I'm  here,"  he  said,  "send  me." 

He  turned  away  quickly  because  he  was  a  little  ashamed 
to  see  the  joy  that  flamed  into  the  Angel's  face.  As  he  slipped 
into  his  overcoat  and  reached  for  his  hat  he  heard  the  Angel 
murmur:  "Because  thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  little — " 

Then  they  went  out  together  and  the  door  closed  behind 
them. 

Alice  Trimble. 


NEW  ISSUES  AND  THE  OLD  FAITH. 

Does  the  Society  of  Friends  have  a  message  on  the  present 
industrial  situation?  Or  are  we  standing  by  as  impotently 
as  the  other  Churches  did  when  the  war  between  nations  broke 
through?  At  that  time  we  spoke.  We  spoke  with  conviction. 
We  faced  the  possibility  of  imprisonment  and  ostracism  in 
speaking.  We  were  despised  and  ostracized.  The  pronounce- 
ment that  we  made  publicly  was  backed  up  by  action — protest 
if  necessary  to  the  point  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  shall  we  say, 
or  Stubbs;  to  the  point  of  voluntary  service  abroad  far  out- 
lasting the  pressure  of  war.  It  was  clear-cut — the  right  and 
wrong  of  war  for  many  of  us. 

Was  it  because  we  had  thought  it  out — the  original  Chris- 
tian position  and  its  implications — to  a  decisive  conclusion? 
Or  was  it  because  our  ancestors  had  thought  it  out  and  felt 
it  through — that  invisible  "cloud  of  witnesses" — and  because 
once  having  been  thought  through,  it  was  clear  as  day  to 
him  that  would  read.  Not  that  conviction  can  be  inherited, 
but  light  can  be  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  the  next 
— light  but  not  fire!  The  war  brought  fire.  We  saw,  and 
could  say  with  Luther  convicted  before  the  Diet  of  Worms; 
"  Here  1  stand.    God  help  me.    I  cannot  do  otherwise." 

On  the  heels  of  war  between  nations  comes  this  strange  and 
lawless  war  between  classes — strikes  and  lockouts,  lynchings 
and  blockades,  and  all  their  horrible  progeny.  Is  this  less 
clear?  Have  we  no  conviction  here?  No  message?  No 
pronouncement?  Do  we  believe  that  the  basis  of  the  social 
order  now  crumbling  was  wrong;  that  exploitation  and  com- 
petition are  clearly  contrary  to  Christian  method;  that  profit 
and  "power"  are  not  Christian  objectives?  That  these  in- 
deed spell  war,  not  broken  through  perhaps,  but  war  funda- 
mentally? 

The  tradition  of  our  fathers  leaves  us  here  (not  John  Wool- 
man,  to  be  sure,  and  others).   Shall  we  stand  helpless,  de- 
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serted  by  their  spirit  of  independent  discovery  of  the  will  of 
God?  What  are  the  implications  of  our  faith — their  mag- 
nificent faith— for  this  new  conflict  storming  the  citadels  of 
our  economic  security?  Is  it  that  we  fear?  Are  we  too 
nervous  about  our  dividends  to  think  through  fearlessly  to  the 
will  of  God?  Is  it  that  we  dared  international  theories  while 
they  were  remote  and  stuck  to  them  afterward  because  we 
were  committed;  and  that  having  suffered  recently  for  our 
idealism  we  play  safe  on  new  committals  which  by  their 
nature  cannot  stay  remote  or  theoretical  overnight?  Must 
we  come  out  and  confess  ourselves  unready  to  follow  to  the 
uttermost  the  implications  of  that  wartime  faith? 

There  are  those  who  convict  us  of  cowardice;  who  say  that 
the  stand  taken  by  the  Society  of  Friends  during  the  war  was 
not  the  result  of  independent  conviction  but  a  subservient 
loyalty  to  tradition;  that  this  fact  is  now  proven  by  the  absence 
of  clear  corporate  convictions  or  pronouncements  on  closer 
concrete  issues.  It  may  be  that  they  are  right.  It  may  be 
that  their  disillusionment  is  true  to  the  facts.  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  we  are  rather  blind  than  cowardly. 

I  believe  many  are  ready  to  act.  We  should  follow  to  the 
uttermost  if  we  knew  the  will  of  God.  But  it  must  be  the 
will  of  God.  There  are  so  "  many  kinds  of  voices  in  the  world." 
"  Many  voices  but  no  Voice."  Who  is  listening  for  the  Voice? 
Could  God  speak  through  this  Babel?    Would  men  hear? 

What  if  He  is  speaking  now  as  He  has  in  days  past,  through 
untraditional  channels?  From  unsuspected  quarters,  break- 
ing through  again  into  human  life?  Do  we  ask  again,  "Can 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?"  (Or  out  of  organized 
labor,  or  Bolshevism?)  When  any  awakening  Nicodemus 
dares  to  bespeak  a  hearing  for  the  new  heresy,  shall  the  rest 
of  us  point  the  finger  and  call  him  names?  And  yet  Nicodemus 
hears.  He  goes  by  night.  He  doesn't  speak  out  yet.  He 
isn't  perfectly  sure.  But  some  day  he  will  stand  revealed, — 
after  the  great  tragedy  perhaps.    But  possibly  before. 

Before,  and  it  might  save  the  tragedy.  Shall  we  speak  out 
when  it  is  too  late?  Better  then  than  never.  Better  for  our 
souls.  But  the  tragedy  not  averted.  Worse  for  the  world 
that  the  light  that  was  in  it  was  darkness,  when  the  world 
needed  light.  The  people  perish  because  they  do  not  see. 
They  only  act,  blindly,  with  brute  strength,  stumbling  through 
the  night. 

What  is  the  will  of  God?  Would  we  not  act  if  we  saw? 
Would  we  not  speak  if  we  heard?  Is  it  our  self-interest  which 
makes  us  blind  and  deaf? 

1  venture  to  say  that  there  are  those  who  see — dimly  as  in 
dawn.  I  venture  to  say  we  might  all  see  if  we  looked  fear- 
lessly and  unafraid,  hurling  our  lives  after.  That  we  might 
hear  even  now  if  we  listened,  for  God  speaks.  He  speaks  in 
the  unrest  of  peoples — people  who  have  not  found  "  abundant 
life"  and  evermore  are  restless  till  they  find.  He  speaks  in 
the  collapse  of  an  unholy  "peace;"  in  the  ruin  of  a  pagan 
social  order:  He  speaks  the  futility  of  the  way  of  war  forever. 

Does  he  speak  in  love?  Through  millions  of  lives  since  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  And  now  and  then  a  group  of  people 
offers  its  life  as  a  channel  for  His  love,  for  His  light. 

The  Society  of  Friends  did  once  long  ago,  as  a  complete  and 
dedicated  group  who  sought  first  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It 
is  too  soon  to  see  the  present  whole.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
about  to  make  this  great  act  of  dedication  again;  that  it  is 
already  doing  it.  Germany  may  yet  bear  witness  as  France 
does  to  a  Society  of  love. 

"Over  there"  they  may  call  us  that.  Many  choice  spirits 
have  gone  out  with  glad  tidings.  We  have  said  it  through 
them  better  than  we  knew.  Over  here  the  issue  is  less  clear, 
more  involved.  We  find  ourselves  with  strange  companions. 
We  could  betray  them,  desert  them,  and  be  thought  all  the 
more  respectable.  They,  too,  are  blinded, — by  hate  it  may 
be  and  thirst  for  revenge.  Through  the  hate  we  see  hunger — 
wistful,  timid  hunger  for  a  larger  life.  They  say  it  so  crudely 
— in  the  language  "civilization"  has  taught  them — wages 
and  hours  and  profits.  It  is  strange  we  cannot  understand. 
Is  it  not  our  mother  tongue,  though  shrilled  out  in  foreign 


gutteral?*  They  think  we  understand,  some  of  them.  In 
the  war  we  seemed  to.  We  stretched  out  a  hand  and  answered 
then.  What  glad  surprise  that  the  Church  had  any  Voice! 
Now  are  we  silent?  Now  when  the  world  is  in  despair  deeper 
than  war?  Have  we  a  message  for  Germany  and  no  message 
for  America?    Our  hearts  convict  us. 

And  yet  it  is  not  for  blind  action  that  we  plead.  It  is  not 
that  we  take  on  more  committees  to  speak  for  us,  to  act  for 
us,  to  think  for  us.  We  must  sit  down  quietly  and  take  counsel 
for  ourselves.  We  must  read  and  think  deeply  and  know  the 
will  of  God.  Know  in  our  hearts  past  all  doubt.  And  then 
we  shall  hear  the  voice: 

"As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.   Go  " 

"Follow  me  and  1  will  make  you  fishers  of  men." 

"Lift  up  your  eyes  and  behold  the  fields  ripe  already  to 
harvest." 

And  if  the  voice  should  say,  "Sell  all  thou  hast  and  give, 

 and  come  follow  me,"  should  we  turn  aside  exceeding 

sorrowful?  Not  those  who  suffered  yesterday  for  conscience' 
sake.    Not  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  hour  calls  for  new  ventures  of  faith.  Back  of  us  stand 
martyrs  and  saints.  Is  the  golden  age  always  behind,  back 
in  the  dim  kind  Past?  Not  for  the  children  of  Light  who 
press  on  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  "Greater  things  than  these 
shall  ye  see."  We  may  be  called  to  go  out  not  knowing 
whither  we  go. 

There  is  in  our  hearts  a  strange  assurance  that  the  future 
is  greater  than  all  the  past.  That  the  time  is  almost  fulfilled 
— the  time  of  sorrow  and  the  night  of  war.  We  stand  on  the 
brink  of  the  dawn  and  God  is  with  us. 

God  is  with  us  and  He  asks  for  our  lives.  No  more;  no 
less.  He  could  use  them  in  this  dawning  day.  Twelve  lives 
and  the  world  were  won, — such  is  the  miracle  of  fellowship. 
Could  the  Society  of  Friends  become  again  a  prophetic  group, 
a  channel  for  the  power  of  the  living  God,  a  voice  in  this 
stark  loneliness  of  struggle,  then  were  the  past  made  perfect. 
This  it  cannot  be  by  following  the  consciences  of  other  men 
— even  the  great  ones  of  the  past.  No  more  by  echoing 
ancient  orthodoxies  than  by  waving  modern  red  flags. 

The  ancient  creeds  are  threadbare.  It  is  better  so.  Better 
to  see  the  naked  Truth  of  God,  the  Christ  Himself,  than  the 
ecclesiastical  trappings  of  nineteen  centuries.  We  must  cut 
clean  down  to  original  Truth  and  dare  to  meet  it  face  to  face. 
Too  long  the  churches  have  bandied  with  the  superficial,  the 
materialistic  and  external,  and  done  lip-service  to  the  Christ. 
Their  creeds  and  dogmatisms  have  driven  away  thousands  of 
the  enlightened  whom  we  sorely  need  to  build  the  Church 
universal,  to  meet  the  staggering  problems  of  the  present.  '  We 
need  the  intellectually  keen  and  the  simple  folk  who  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden.  These  great  workers  of  brain  and  brawn 
must  be  won  to  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  They 
wait  for  a  Church  that  requisitions  their  lives  and  the  fruits 
of  their  common  toil.  The  Church  that  will  think  things 
through  to  the  will  of  God  and  act  mightily  in  the  strength  of 
the  great  commission — that  Church  will  claim  their  allegiance. 

This  is  a  two-fold  plea — first,  that  in  the  face  of  a  problem 
greater  than  international  war,  because  it  includes  that  and 
much  more,  the  Society  of  Friends  and  those  who  have 
taken  a  similar  stand  may  dig  down  to  the  bottom  and  know 
the  Truth  that  shall  make  us  free  and  lay  us  again  under 
bonds  to  the  world.  Secondly,  that  we  may  reach  by  our  un- 
compromising sincerity  those  others  who  are  personally  or 
vicariously  in  the  ranks  of  the  struggle;  that  we  indeed  cast 
in  our  lot  with  them.  This  matter  of  the  church  is  far  vaster 
than  the  matter  of  the  churches.  Until  the  churches  them- 
selves are  Christianized  and  baptized  anew  they  can  have 
no  clear  message  for  the  unchurched.  "Only  he  is  original 
who  is  in  touch  with  the  Spirit  of  God." 

*"  Where,  by  the  way,  did  labor  get  this  bright  little  idea  that  it  wa9 
good  to  have  as  much  money  and  as  little  work  as  possible?" — Richard 
Roberts. 
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We  are  out  on  the  road  again — Seekers  for  Truth.  We 
are  hungry  and  thirsty.  For  the  sake  of  the  brethren,  we 
must  discover  the  Way;  we  must  know  the  Truth;  we  must 
live  the  Life;  we  must  see  the  Christ.  God  grant  that  we 
discover  His  will  for  these  new  issues  and  become  again  mes- 
sengers of  a  more  excellent  way — dauntless  and  intrepid  in 
the  face  of  the  storm,  armed  with  invincible  love  and  faith 
that  removes  mountains. 

Edith  Stratton. 


"BROOKWOOD  METHODS." 

Many  of  our  readers,  and  perhaps  more  especially  those 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 
will  be  interested  in  the  following  article  on  Brookwood 
School,  though  it  "is  not,  as  many  suppose,  officially  con- 
nected with  the  Fellowship."  A  letter  from  Alice  S.  Edgerton 
(a  member  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting)  accompanied  her  all-too- 
brief  article,  and  it  seemed  worth  while  to  preface,  and  sup- 
plement the  latter  with  extracts  which  will  throw  additional 
light  on  the  School  and  the  life  there. 

"Brookwood,  Katonah,  N.  Y.,  Twelfth  Month  5,  1919. 

"Certainly  it  [this  article]  does  not  tell  how  happy  I  am 
to  be  here.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  how  the  things  you  believe 
in  work  out.  We  naturally  expect  self-government  to  prevail 
in  a  Friend's  family,  but  I  wonder  if  we  haven't  all  been  a 
trifle  faithless  about  its  effectiveness  when  applied  to  people 
who  haven't  gone  into  the  business  of  training  the  conscience 
quite  as  much  as  we  have.  The  Brookwood  people  have  had 
glorious  faith  in  that  respect.  There  was  not  a  picked  crowd 
of  boys  and  girls  here.  We  include  an  ex-military-training 
school  boy,  a  bunch  of  New  York  city  little  boys,  rich  and 
poor,  .  .  .  and  a  dozen  others,  not  easily  classified.  It 
has  been  a  continual  rebuke  to  my  past  thoughtlessness  to 
see  these  diverse  types  flock  to  the  idea.  The  idea  is  so  like 
Quakerism  that  I  cannot  tell  one  from  the  other.  .  .  . 
Ever  so  many  people  here  are  interested  in  Quakerism,  and 
from  six  to  fourteen  Brookwooders  go  to  Croton  Valley  Meet- 
ing every  week. 

"When  we  first  came  we  had  roofs  over  our  heads,  but  not 
one  of  the  buildings  was  finished.  You  can  imagine  what  a 
tremendous  job  we  had  getting  settled  in  the  middle  of  such 
external  disorder.  We  are  still  finishing  up  things,  and  as 
we  do  all  our  own  cleaning  and  dish-washing  and  wood-cutting 
we  keep  busy  outside  of  study  hours.  I'd  like  to  tell  about 
my  subjects,  which  are  the  most  interesting  I  can  imagine, 
but  I  haven't  time  really  to  go  into  it,  so  I'll  just  name  them. 
They  are:  History  of  Religion  (Christianity  after  the  first  two 
days);  Psychology;  English;  Social  Science,  which  is  really  a 
history  of  government,  and  Cosmic  History,  which  is  a  won- 
derful course — a  synthesis  of  all  the  sciences  pertaining  to  the 
history  of  civilization,  from  the  religious  point  of  view.  .  .  ." 

BROOKWOOD  METHODS. 

It  is  disconcerting  to  a  Brookwood  student  to  be  asked 
what  he  thinks  about  the  School.  Everybody  here  is  too 
busy  acting  Brookwood  to  think  much  about  his  reaction.  I 
do  have  a  recurring  impression,  however,  which  seems  worth 
sharing  with  Friends. 

It  is  this,  that  Brookwood  which  is  so  often  described  as  a 
new  school,  is,  after  all,  not  new.  The  buildings  are  mostly 
new,  the  people  are  newly  acquainted,  some  of  the  names  we 
use  for  things  are  new,  the  Brookwood  idea  even  is  new  to 
some  of  the  people;  but  most  Friends  would  recognize  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  community.  Did  Friends  ever 
hear,  for  instance,  that  government  coming  from  within  is 
more  reliable  than  that  imposed  from  without?  Does  it  seem 
new  to  Friends  that  a  community  should  recognize  the  con- 
science of  a  group  even  as  the  conscience  of  the  individuals? 
And  what  is  there  that  is  new  in  the  thought  that  action 
should  be  based  on  these  principles?  Friends,  to  be  sure,  might 
call  the  first  principle  the  authority  of  the  individual  con- 
science, the  second  the  "weight  of  the  meeting,"  and  the 
third  obedience  to  the  inward  command,  but  the  number  of 


the  names  makes  little  difference  when  the  principle  is  uni- 
versal. 

The  interesting  thing  then  to  Friends  is  the  way  in  which 
this  School — which  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  officially  con- 
nected with  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation — acts  upon 
these  beliefs.  In  speaking  about  these  methods  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  they  are  methods  and  not  ends;  that  we 
work  on  them  because  we  believe  right  means  bring  right 
ends,  not  because  we  are  more  interested  in  them  than  in 
the  goal  itself. 

In  a  school  which  is  trying  to  educate  boys  and  girls  in  the 
interests  and  service  of  a  world  to  be  governed  by  love  and 
brotherhood,  it  was  natural  that  we  should  put  a  lot  of  thought 
on  the  forms  of  our  own  government.  While  theoretically 
authority  has  been  from  the  first  in  the  community  meeting, 
still  we  did  begin  with  a  rather  selfish  and  unsocial  conception 
of  the  individual's  liberty.  Our  attitude  said  plainly,  "  I'll 
take  care  of  myself — thee  take  care  of  thine."  Before  long 
half  a  dozen  little  boys  with  just  beginning  consciences  con- 
vinced us  that  our  cross-section  of  the  world  must  establish 
a  sort  of  co-operative  conscience,  or  "  sense  of  the  meeting," 
if  you  like.  While  avoiding  the  enforcement  of  government 
by  penalty,  we  are  now  trying  to  work  out  a  system  consistent 
with  love,  which  will  help  offenders  against  the  common 
conscience  to  overcome  themselves. 

Here  is  an  example  to  show  that  Brookwood  is  not  facing 
the  superficial  problems  which  one  sometimes  ascribes  to  new 
movements,  but  the  same  old  solid  questions  of  human  be- 
havior which  vex  everybody.  From  the  beginning  we  wasted 
time  by  tardiness,  until  it  began  to  look  like  the  social  crime 
it  really  is.  Then  began  the  search  for  something  to  do  about 
it.  Punishment  was  an  unpopular  consideration,  because  we 
thought  that  if  a  boy  or  girl  would  not  be  on  time  because  it 
was  best  for  Brookwood,  fear  of  punishment  would  not  make 
him  punctual.  Because  most  people  wanted  reminders  the 
meeting  decided  to  take  some  action.  So  it  was  decided  that 
the  group  should  point  out  its  injury  when  any  one  was  late 
by  an  open  suspension  of  activity  until  all  could  go  forward 
together.  Since  then  everybody  goes  hungry  at  meal  time 
until  tardy  people  come.  We  play  "Simon  says  thumbs  up" 
while  the  soup  cools.  Classes,  too,  wait  in  the  friendliest 
manner  possible,  until  we  can  all  go  on  together,  even  if  it 
means  the  loss  of  half  a  period.  The  most  indifferent  person 
when  he  sees  his  friends  sharing  the  results  of  his  fault  decides 
that  it  is  more  than  a  personal  matter.  It  is  too  early  to 
advertise  success,  but  we  think  the  plan  is  working. 

The  last  sentence  applies  to  the  whole  school  just  as  it  does 
to  the  story  of  a  typical  part  of  the  experiment.  Brookwood 
is  not  a  ready-made  school.  It  may  fail  because  we  do  not 
supply  its  material  needs.  It  may  fail  because  we  do  not 
supply  its  spiritual  needs.  It  may  fail  if  those  people  outside 
the  school,  who  love  what  it  stands  for,  do  not  give  it  their 
spiritual  and  material  backing.  All  these  are  possibilities, 
which  eight  weeks  of  hard  work  do  not  overcome.  At  the  same 
time,  we  see  the  most  hopeful  progress,  and  say  again  that 
though  it  is  too  early  to  advertise  success,  we  do  think  Brook- 
wood is  working  well.  Alice  S.  Edgerton. 

Brookwood,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


Oft  when  the  word  is  on  me  to  deliver 

Lifts  the  illusion  and  the  truth  lies  bare, 
Desert  or  mountain,  the  city  or  the  river, 

Melts  in  a  lucid  paradise  of  air. 
Only  like  souls  1  see  the  folk  thereunder 

Bound  who  should  conquer,  slaves  who  should  be  kings, 
Hearing  their  one  hope  with  an  empty  wonder, 

Sadly  contented  with  the  show  of  things. 
Then  with  a  rush  the  intolerable  craving 

Shivers  throughout  me  like  a  trumpet  call; 
Oh,  to  save  these!  to  perish  for  their  saving! 

Die  for  their  life,  be  offered  for  them  all! 

— From  Meyers;  St.  Paul. 
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My  fountain  pen  is  very  nearly  dry. 

The  ink  runs  out  in  horrid  blots  and  blobs, 

That  shriek  bizarrely  from  the  tranquil  page, 

And  yet  I  cannot  blame  the  ink  at  all, 

Its  duty  is  to  run,  it's  only  this — 

This  cwe?-running  that  assures  me  now 

It  has  not  long  to  run  and  must  be  filled. 

So  in  our  lives — J  sometimes  think  that  we, 
Whose  duty  is  to  talk  and  think  and  plan, 
Talk  overmuch,  too  fluently,  until 
Our  theories  like  the  blots  are  meaningless, 
And  we  are  on  the  verge  of  going  dry. 

Yet,  like  the  pen,  we  are  not  much  at  fault, 
But,  having  done  our  task  too  zealously, 
We  need  to  sit  in  silent  thought  awhile, 
Until  our  souls  once  more  are  vision-filled. 


THE  BASIS  OF  FUTURE  MEMBERSHIP. 

Some  months  ago  we  were  asked  searching  questions  as 
to  the  essentials  of  our  religious  Society,  questions  which 
challenge  even  the  propriety  of  its  continued  existence.  The 
fewness  of  the  replies  would  seem  to  indicate  one  of  three 
conditions, — an  indifference  to  the  whole  subject;  a  lack  of 
conviction  upon  the  specific  questions  asked,  or  a  feeling  that 
anything  we  might  say  would  have  no  value.  Lest  he  appear 
to  be  indifferent  or  to  lack  opinion,  the  writer  is  willing  to 
smother  his  modesty  with  the  hope  that  he  may  ventilate  his 
own  thoughts  and  possibly  those  of  others. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  rightful  purpose  of  any  religious 
society?  It  seems  to  be  three-fold.  First,  it  should  afford 
to  the  individual  opportunity  for  spiritual  communion  with 
his  God;  next,  it  should  establish  and  foster  fellowship  of 
those  who  exercise  this  communion;  lastly,  it  should  seek  to 
enlarge  the  circle  of  fellowship.  To  what  extent  is  the  Society 
of  Friends  fulfilling  this  three-fold  purpose?  Is  its  mission 
likely  to  be  realized  through  the  continued  existence  of  the 
organization  on  its  present  basis? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  our  Society,  like  others,  is  ful- 
filling its  purpose  very  imperfectly;  but  it  does  to  a  greater 
extent  than  others,  I  believe,  afford  opportunity  for  spiritual 
communion.  Indeed,  historically,  our  tradition  is  unique  in 
this  respect.  Our  fathers  studiously  sought  to  eliminate  every 
symbol  and  every  social  custom  that  might  conceivably  hinder 
one's  direct  communion  with  God.  The  so-called  conserva- 
tive meetings  still  offer  unlimited  opportunity  for  individual 
worship,  and  even  the  "pastorized"  meetings  with  their 
crowded  programs  aim  to  teach  a  Christianity  that  is  spiritual 
and  not  ritual.  Always  Friends  have  championed  full  religious 
liberty  for  others  as  for  themselves.  But  now,  after  winning 
tolerance  of  the  State  and  to  some  extent  even  of  the  ritualistic 
church,  what  use  are  we  conservatives  making  of  the  unlimited 
opportunity  in  our  meetings  for  true  communion  with  our 
Heavenly  Father? 

It  is  a  delicate  question  to  ask  and  an  embarrassing  one  to 
answer.  But  let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  admit  that 
many  members  are  so  indifferent  to  religious  opportunity 
that  they  seldom  if  ever  attend  meetings,  others  go  when  it 
is  not  raining,  provided  they  have  not  been  out  late  the  night 
before  and  are  not  expecting  company  to  dinner.  Of  those 
who  do  go  regularly  to  meeting  how  many  go  humbly  "to 
seek  the  kingdom  of  God"  and  how  many  go  with  mixed  or 
unworthy  motives,  returning  home  to  criticise  the  ministers 
and  to  lament  the  tendency  of  the  youth  to  turn  Socialist  if 
not  actually  Bolshevist?  But  I  am  not  the  one  to  cast  the 
first  stone,  and  indeed  this  is  not  a  judgment. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  some  of  us  are  "seekers"  and  some 
of  us  are  not.  Many  of  the  founders  of  our  Society  were 
from  a  group  of  religionists  who,  because  they  wanted  to 
know  God  and  could  not  find  Him  in  or  through  the  church 
organization,  sought  earnestly  and  humbly  for  the  Truth  as 


revealed  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  their  own  hearts.  It  is  to 
such  a  people  that  the  non-programmed  meeting  made  and 
still  makes  a  strong  appeal;  assuredly  it  is  worth  preserving. 
But  history  seems  to  show  that  a  religious  meeting  without  a 
formal  program  cannot  be  healthfully  maintained  by  a  group 
of  people  of  whom  few  are  religionist  seekers, — the  great 
majority  retaining  their  birthright  membership  chiefly  for 
social  or  sentimental  reasons  or  simply  by  default.  Many  of 
these  good  people  could  find  a  more  helpful  church  home 
elsewhere  and  might,  in  turn,  find  a  channel  for  expression 
which  now  lies  dormant.  , 

We  find,  then,  that  the  Society  is  affording  abundant  op- 
portunity for  spiritual  worship,  but  that  through  our  custom 
of  birthright  membership  we  have  on  our  roll  many  who  have 
neither  inherited  nor  acquired  the  peculiar  qualities  of  a 
direct  "  seeker"  for  the  Christ-like  spirit. 

In  the  second  purpose  of  a  religious  society,  that  of  fostering 
fellowship  among  its  members,  we  have  been  notably  suc- 
cessful, due  in  part  to  our  educational  system  and  in  part  to 
the  peculiarity  of  our  customs  and  traditions  which  socially 
isolated  us  from  other  professing  Christians.  These  ties, 
whether  fortunately  or  not,  are  gradually  loosening  and  some 
other  must  be  found. 

In  the  third  purpose  of  a  religious  society,  the  enlargement 
of  the  circle  of  fellowship,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been 
far  more  successful  than  surface  conditions  would  indicate.  It 
is  true  that  our  membership  list  in  general  reflects  the  declining 
birth-rate  of  "advanced"  people.  Even  more  unfortunate  is 
the  fact  that  an  increasing  number,  I  believe,  of  our  birth- 
right members  are  frankly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  apparent 
teachings  of  Christ.  How  many  of  our  members  really  regard 
human  labor  as  being  different  from  other  commodities  to 
be  bought  on  the  market?  How  many  of  us  rejoiced  to  find 
that  Cardinal  Mercier  was  in  accord  with  our  yearnings  when 
he  appealed  for  the  suffering  children  of  all  nations  equally 
without  regard  to  who  started  the  war?  If  the  obvious, 
even  boasted,  defections  of  our  membership  from  the  Quaker 
tradition  of  opposition  to  all  war  as  utterly  un-Christian  were 
as  well  advertised  as  our  civilian  relief  work  abroad,  I  believe 
our  sun  would  have  suffered  a  total  eclipse. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  our  weaknesses,  there  is  good 
assurance  that  the  Society  through  its  more  spiritual  leaders 
has  been,  and  is  being,  as  "leaven  in  the  lump"  of  militarism 
and  religious  ritualism.  In  this  way  and  to  this  extent  the 
Society  is  exerting  its  influence  and,  in  my  opinion,  will  con- 
tinue to  exert  its  influence,  rather  than  through  any  appreciable 
increase  in  membership. 

But  this  power  for  spiritual  leadership  as  a  Society  will 
continue  to  be  weakened,  unless  the  membership  generally 
is  composed  of  earnest  "seekers"  to  know  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
Many  of  us  wish  that  this  could  be  realized  with  birthright 
membership.  But  if  that  cannot  be,  should  we  not  base  our 
qualifications  for  future  membership  upon  personal  expression 
of  desire  for  fellowship  with  zealous  Christian  "  seekers"  rather 
than  upon  the  less  relevant  condition  of  ancestry? 

Francis  R.  Bacon. 


WANTED— WORLD  CITIZENS. 

"The  fellows  who  have  been  to  France  went  with  the  idea 
simply  of  doing  some  good."  This  remark  from  the  lips  of 
one  of  them  has  seemed  to  me  to  contain  the  answer  to  many 
questions.  We  are  living  in  a  land  of  untold  riches.  Our 
half  of  the  world  never  seemed  so  prosperous.  Yet  under- 
neath the  refinements  of  modern  luxury  we  all  see  what 
tremendous  passions  are  stirring,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
produce  upheaval.  The  men  and  women  who  have  been  to 
France,  to  Austria,  to  Germany,  to  Russia,  tell  us  that  they 
have  actually  seen  this  upheaval.  Nations  stripped  of  our 
material  blessings  have  no  longer  been  able  to  curb  the  tumult, 
and  now  they  grope  through  the  storm  for  a  goal  they  cannot 
see. 

And  these  nations  are  but  a  small  portion  of  the  other  half 
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of  the  world.  Beyond  Russia  is  China,  a  country  so  huge 
that  she  can  have  two  or  three  revolutions  at  once,  and  still 
leave  whole  provinces  at  peace.  And  China  does  have  revolu- 
tions, nor  is  she  asleep  when  other  nations  try  to  settle  her 
destinies  for  her.  Then  there  is  Japan,  still  poor  in  spite  of 
all  her  scientific  progress,  and  lacking  the  leaven  of  Chris- 
tianity which  alone  can  make  her  a  true  leader  of  the  Orient. 
India,  whom  we  have  always  thought  so  quiet,  is  awakening 
to  national  aspirations,  and  her  miserable  millions  have  seen 
the  impotence  of  their  outworn  religions  to  save  them  from 
want,  and  are  turning  to  the  Christian  churches  in  such 
crowds  that  the  doors  are  not  wide  enough  to  receive  them. 
Mohammedanism,  trembling  for  its  ancient  strongholds  in 
Asia  Minor,  is  reaching  out  to  Africa  to  impose  its  religion 
of  violence  upon  a  simple  people,  so  easily  converted  to  the 
religion  of  love. 

There  are  many  of  us  young  people  who  did  not  get  a  chance 
to  "do  some  good"  in  France  during  the  war.  There  are 
others  who  have  come  back  from  their  experience  there  eager, 
to  quote  one  of  them  again,  "to  do  more  and  see  more."  If 
France  is  ready  to  stand  on  her  own  feet,  if  Germany  needs 
only  the  help  of  a  few  leaders  to  regain  her  balance,  there  is 
still  left  more  than  half  of  the  world,  a  field  in  which  to  do 
good.  Children  are  crying  for  health  and  happiness.  Men 
and  women  in  perplexity  and  in  anguish,  are  pleading  for 
satisfaction  of  body  and  soul. 

Here  are  whole  lifetimes  of  adventure  as  thrilling  as  any  the 
great  war  had  to  offer.  Here  are  opportunities  for  friendship 
with  the  best  people  in  the  world.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the 
trained  man  or  woman  to  become  at  once  a  leader  in  his  or 
her  profession,  the  physician  to  open  up  new  lines  of  research 
as  yet  untouched;  the  nurse  to  minister  daily  to  hundreds  who 
would  otherwise  suffer  unrelieved;  the  business  man  to  in- 
troduce efficiency  and  honesty  into  the  development  of  China's 
vast  resources,  the  agriculturist  to  reveal  to  the  laborious 
farmers  of  India  the  possibilities  of  scientific  procedure;  the 
teacher  to  struggle  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  eager, 
unsated  learners;  the  religious  worker  to  plead,  not  with  in- 
different hearers,  but  with  listeners  hungry  for  new  hope  and 
salvation. 

All  the  doors  are  standing  open.  Are  we  ready  to  pass 
through  and  "do  some  good?" 

Margaret  W.  Rhoads. 
The  following  opportunities  are  open  for  immediate  service 
in  Japan: 

A  young  man  is  wanted  to  act  as  Business  Secretary  for 
the  Mission. 

A  young  woman  is  wanted  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Girls'  School  in  Tokio. 

A  young  man  is  wanted  to  do  Christian  work  among  the 
students  in  Keio  University,  Tokio. 

Applicants  may  address  Ellen  W.  Longstreth,  Chairman 
of  Candidates'  Committee  of  Friends'  Foreign  Missionary 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  Penn  Street,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa., 
Elihu  Grant,  Haverford,  Pa.,  James  F.  Walker,  Westtown, 
Pa.,  or  Margaret  W.  Rhoads,  452  School  Lane,  Germantown, 
Pa. 


THE  DES  MOINES  CONVENTION. 

Twelve  members  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  attended  the 
Student  Volunteer  Convention  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  which 
has  just  concluded  as  we  go  to  press.  Three  letters  have 
been  received,  giving  impressions  of  the  first  few  days  of  the 
Convention,  and  parts  of  these  letters  follow: — 

From  Morris  Wistar  Wood: — 

" .  .  .  The  first  convention  to  be  held  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  by  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  opened  at 
an  afternoon  session  on  Fourth-day,  Twelfth  Month  31st. 
Over  seven  thousand  students,  representing  nearly  every  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  present.  The  Society  of  Friends  has  many  delegates  here 
from  a  large  number  of  institutions.    .    .    .    Members  of 


the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  are  those  who  have  felt 
that  the  place  for  their  lives  to  count  for  the  most  in  the 
advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is  on  the  foreign  field, 
and  who,  as  a  result,  have  signed  the  pledge,  which  reads: 
'It  is  my  purpose,  if  it  is  God's  will,  to  become  a  foreign 
missionary.'  Out  of  the  seven  thousand  delegates  attend- 
ing, less  than  one-quarter  have  signed  this  pledge.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  the  purpose  of  the  Convention  is  not  alone  to 
inspire  and  encourage  those  who  are  soon  to  leave  home  and 
country  for  foreign  service.  .  .  .  We  cannot  leave  the 
convention  without  carrying  home  a  new  realization  of  the 
power  of  Christ,  and  a  new  sense  of  a  responsibility  to  make 
Him  known  to  all  the  world.  .  .  .  G.  Sherwood  Eddy 
spoke  of  his  recent  journey  around  the  world,  and  showed 
very  vividly  indeed  the  need  of  Christians  everywhere  in  the 
world.  The  main  meetings  of  the  Convention,  which  are 
attended  mornings  and  evenings  by  all  the  delegates,  are  held 
in  a  tremendous  hall  known  as  the  Coliseum.  The  afternoon 
meetings  are  held  in  the  various  churches  of  the  city.  .  .  . 
Five  or  six  meetings  are  held  simultaneously,  each  one,  on 
Fifth-day,  presenting  the  needs  of  some  different  field,  as 
China,  Africa,  Latin-America,  the  Near-East,  etc.  On  Sixth- 
day,  the  sectional  meetings  were  divided  into  groups  to  discuss 
Medical  Missions,  Evangelical  Missions,  Industrial  Schools, 
etc.  On  Seventh-day  afternoon  will  be  the  denominational 
meetings.  We  Friends  are  to  meet  in  the  'Friends'  Church/ 
613  E.  Thirteenth  Street.  .  .  ." 
From  Arthur  E.  James: — 

" .  .  .  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  opened  the  convention,  stating 
that  he  was  addressing  the  most  cosmopolitan  group  of  college 
students  ever  met.  .  .  .  One  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  this  gathering  is  the  evidence  of  men's  belief  in  the  power 
.  .  of  spiritual  forces.  The  late  Dwight  L.  Moody  said, 
'  The  world  has  yet  to  see  what  one  man  fully  consecrated  to 
Christ  can  accomplish.'  Some  of  the  challenges  which  are 
being  put  before  those  here  at  the  Conference  are  these:  Are 
you  fully  consecrated  to  Christ?  Have  you  faced  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  foreign  field  as  a  life  work?  Are  you  drifting  into 
your  life  work?  Or,  are  you  doing  your  utmost  by  prayer, 
by  meditation,  by  investigation,  to  find  that  place  where  your 
particular  talents  can  be  used  for  the  greatest  good  to  the 
kingdom  of  God?  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  one  cannot  thought- 
fully go  away  from  such  a  conference  as  this,  without  having 
had  one's  spiritual  life  deepened  and  enriched." 

From  Esther  B.  Rhoads: — 

".  .  .  Here  in  the  midst  of  the  Conference,  overcome 
with  the  greatness  of  it  all,  it  is  very  hard  to  give  to  you  one's 
impressions.  But  try  to  picture  a  great  auditorium  filled 
with  7,000  college  students,  representing  every  State  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  about  forty  other  countries.  Each 
distant  face  in  the  galleries  or  on  the  floor  represents  a  life  for 
which  God  has  a  plan.  John  R.  Mott  presides  and  at  the 
sound  of  the  gavel  the  great  crowd  becomes  silent.  . 
Then  Robert  E.  Speer  convincingly  states  the  power  of  Christ 
to  fill  the  needs  of  the  world  as  individuals  lose  themselves 
in  Him.  .  .  .  There  are  about  sixty  Friends  who  will 
meet  this  afternoon  to  hear  the  needs  of  our  fields  and  the 
responsibility  which  we  have  for  service.  .  .  .  May  we 
who  are  privileged  to  attend  be  able  to  share  with  you  the 
inspiration  of  this  conference.    .    .  ." 


A  VISIT  TO  BARNESVILLE,  OHIO. 

To  the  pampered  city-dweller  whose  travel  is  confined 
mostly  to  main  lines  with  quick  connections  at  junctions,  the 
journey  to  Barnesville,  Ohio,  is  fraught  with  perils,  un- 
certainties and  unaccustomed  delays.  But  like  all  true  ad- 
ventures of  body  and  spirit,  it  brings  rewards  of  increased 
privilege  and  insight. 

The  traveler  left  Philadelphia  at  8.05  on  Christmas  night 
and  at  12.03  the  next  day  reached  Barnesville,  where  Ruth 
Balderston  awaited  her  arrival.    A  group  of  old  scholars  who 
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had  boarded  the  train  at  a  junction  down  the  road,  were  first 
off  and  greeted  their  teacher  and  one  another  with  mirth  and 
jollity. 

A  two-mile  ride  to  the  School  past  the  big  brick  Meeting- 
House  on  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  began  three  happy  days 
full  of  the  joy  older  people  feel  in  the  company  of  earnest, 
responsive  youth.  The  spirit  of  the  School  is  beyond  praise. 
There  are  eighty-eight  pupils — ten  more  girls  than  boys — ■ 
varying  in  age  from  fifteen  to  nineteen.  A  system  of  self- 
government  permits  much  freedom  of  action.  Indeed,  the 
School  seemed  like  a  delightful  home  circle,  each  member  of 
which  is  self-respecting  and  self-controlled  and  intent  on  the 
welfare  of  all.  The  cordial  welcome  extended  to  the  stranger 
and  the  responsibility  evidently  felt  by  all  for  her  well-being 
and  entertainment  touched  the  heart. 

On  Seventh-day  afternoon  was  held  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Educational  Association.  Teachers  from  the  various 
meeting  schools  were  there,  old  scholars  and  Friends  from  the 
neighborhood.  Almost  without  exception  those  who  gathered 
there  were  friends  or  relatives  of  well-known  Friends  in  Phila- 
delphia, so  no  ice  of  formality  had  to  be  broken. 

Anna  Walton,  who  has  been  making  a  "survey"  of  the 
schools  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  made  an  interesting  report 
of  her  work,  with  deductions  and  advice.  A  discussion  fol- 
lowed. That  the  pupils  of  the  School  sat  through  a  two-hour 
educational  meeting  on  a  Seventh-day  afternoon  showed  a 
patience  and  self-restraint  to  which  some  of  our  eastern  schools 
would  have  found  themselves  strangers. 

A  basket-ball  game  between  the  boys'  team  and  the  old 
scholars  followed.  The  girls  had  had  a  similar  one  the  even- 
ing before.  The  School  won  in  both  cases,  although  the 
contests  were  severe. 

First-day  was  rendered  memorable  by  three  events — dinner 
with  Perley  and  Sarah  Steer  Pickett,  supper  with  James  and 
Sina  Walton, -and  attendance  at  the  Young  Friends'  Fellow- 
ship meeting,  held  at  the  Waltons'  home  in  the  evening.  The 
topic  of  discussion  at  the  meeting  was  the  Third  Query.  All 
the  young  people  seemed  to  have  a  genuine  concern  to  uphold 
and  cherish  a  waiting  spiritual  worship  and  a  free  Gospel 
ministry  dependent  upon  the  Head  of  the  Church,  but  some 
questioned  whether  they  were  called  upon  to  testify  against 
other  forms  of  worship  if  such  testimony  meant  entire  con- 
demnation of  them  or  refusal  to  join  in  fellowship  with  other 
Christians  if  out  of  reach  of  their  own  places  of  worship. 

The  impression  that  was  deeply  engraved  on  the  mind  of  the 
visitor,  both  by  the  weight  and  earnestness  of  this  group  and 
by  the  high  ideals  of  the  pupils  of  the  School,  was  that  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting  can  trust  its  young  people  with  their  heritage. 
They  are  filled  with  desire  to  serve  their  generation,  and  they 
long  to  do  it  through  the  channels  of  their  Meetings.  They 
may  be  led  out  of  the  safe  and  sheltered  life  of  their  forefathers, 
but  they  will  never  sell  their  birthright.  Rather  will  they 
cling  tenaciously  to  its  essential  elements  as  the  source  of  their 
strength  in  their  Christian  experience  and  service. 

There  are  nineteen  graduates  of  the  School  at  present  in 
college.  The  outlook,  therefore,  for  teachers  in  the  future  is 
excellent.  At  present  they  are  hard  to  find.  If  any  teacher 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  with  specialized  preparation 
had  a  right  concern  to  work  there  for  a  season,  the  opportunity 
and  spiritual  rewards  would  be  very  great.  The  work  the 
present  staff  does,  short-handed  as  it  is  and  unprepared  to 
teach  adequately  certain  college  requirements  which  perforce 
fall  to  each  teacher  in  addition  to  his  or  her  own  specialty,  is 
marvellous. 

To  a  sojourner  of  a  few  days  the  crying  needs  of  the  School, 
after  more  and  specially-trained  teachers,  are  a  greater  variety 
of  books  and  other  reading  matter,  and  a  fund  to  enable  the 
School  to  secure  good  lectures  at  frequent  intervals.  It  is  a 
dream  of  Principal  Wetherill  Mutton,  who  with  his  wife  give 
themselves  and  their  time  unreservedly  to  the  interests  of  the 
pupils,  to  have  a  moving-picture  lantern,  so  that  the  excellent 
educational  films,  which  are  loaned  by  Boards  of  Education, 
can  be  secured  and  shown  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 


people.  For  with  all  the  advantages  of  simplicity,  wholesome 
living  and  concentration  of  mind,  which  life  in  the  country 
gives,  there  are  needed  for  a  well-rounded  education  many 
things  with  which  to  cultivate  the  imagination  and  to  give  the 
pupil  as  wide  as  possible  a  knowledge  of  the  world  of  which 
he  must  so  soon  become  a  part,  and  in  these  days  of  increasing 
human  solidarity  and  international  corrtmunication  a  more  and 
more  vital  part,  even  if  he  elects  to  remain  on  his  ancestral 
acres  in  a  quiet  farming  community. 

Agnes  L.  Tierney. 


FROM  FRIENDS  AT  PENN  STATE. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  Eleventh  Month,  Alfred  Lowry  and 
Clarence  Pickett  visited  our  Friends'  group  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.  In  an  informal  talk,  Clarence  Pickett 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  fostering  an  acuter  Quaker 
consciousness  amongst  us,  which  would  serve  as  a  sensitive 
connection  between  us  and  other  groups  of  Friends.  He  urged 
this  on  the  ground  that  we  should  thereby  be  better  able  to 
make  other  Friends  aware  of  our  existence,  to  ascertain  the 
feeling  of  Friends  on  occasional  matters  of  vital  interest,  and 
to  be  in  a  position  to  contribute  our  little  share  to  the  general 
voice  of  Friends  in  their  stand  before  the  world. 

Whenever  we  Friends  at  Penn  State  receive  such  an  awaken- 
ing message  as  that  brought  by  Clarence  Pickett,  and  hear 
such  words  of  earnest  encouragement  as  those  spoken  upon 
the  text:  "They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength,"  we  look  with  hopefulness  for  more  visits. 

And  indeed  we  were  fortunate  the  next  evening  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  an  Irish  Friend,  James  G.  Douglas,  who  is 
traveling  in  this  country.  His  mission  was  to  interest  us  in 
the  World  Conference  of  Friends  which  is  to  be  held  in  London 
next  Summer.  First,  he  outlined  its  plan  and  scope  of  represen- 
tation, and  then  its  purpose.  He  believes  that  there  is  at  least 
one  bit  of  common  ground  upon  which  all  branches  of  Friends 
can  stand  together  in  the  conference,  namely — a  generous, 
intelligent,  constructive  peace  testimony.  Yet  he  desires 
that  no  prescribed  bases  for  conduct,  or  rules  of  life,  found 
good  by  one  community  of  Friends,  be  laid  upon  another 
group  of  Friends  of  different  nationality  and  temper,  for  whom 
such  a  discipline  may  be  quite  unsuitable.  He  remarked 
that,  as  an  Irishman,  he  had  already  seen  too  much  of  that 
sort  of  thing  in  a  political  way. 

We  feel  that  next  year's  World  Conference  will  be  a  promi- 
nent and  significant  feature  in  Quaker  history,  and  that  its 
proceedings  may  well  be  followed  with  interest  and  sympathy 
by  Friends  throughout  the  world. 

Mary  W.  Swain. 


A  NEW  CALL  TO  A  WIDER  SERVICE. 

[Paper  read  by  Walter  Ayles  at  a  Conference  of  the  Friends' 
Christian  Fellowship  Union  on  Ninth  Month  21,  1919,  at 
Hampstead  {London)  Meeting  House.} 

(Concluded  from  Twelfth  Month  issue — page  296.) 

We  must  break  down  the  barriers  between  nations  of  men. 
What  are  they?  Imperialism,  territorial  egotism  is  one.  We 
hold  it  to  be  indecent  for  a  man  to  flaunt  his  pass-book  in 
the  face  of  others,  to  be  forever  talking  of  his  many  estates. 
To  say  the  least  it  is  provocative.  It  certainly  divides  him 
off  from  others.  But  where  is  the  difference  between  that  and 
shouting,  "Britannia  rules  the  waves,"  and  a  continual  talk 
of  the  Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets — probably,  as  one 
has  said,  because  it  couldn't  be  trusted  in  the  dark!  It  gives 
the  Englishman  his  reputation  for  arrogance,  a  reputation  not 
wholly  undeserved.  Nationalism  is  another.  One  can  love 
one's  own  child,  but  that  should  not  lead  us  to  hate  or  even  be 
indifferent  to  the  child  of  another.  "Nationalism,"  sa:d 
Tagore,  "is  organized  selfishness."  That  is  largely  true.  It 
develops  a  sense  of  superiority.  There  is  probably  no  nation 
in  Europe  which  does  not  feel  itself  superior — though  perhaps 
not  in  arms — to  every  other  nation.    As  soon  as  a  people 
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achieves  nationhood,  it  invariably  begins  to  attach  the  nation- 
hood of  another — Roumania  of  Hungary.  There  is  no  great 
or  small.  The  less  conscious  we  are  of  nationality  the  less 
nationalism  we  shall  have,  and  the  more  real  nationality. 
Nationalism  and  its  bigger  brother  Imperialism  are  but  two 
methods  of  trailing  our  coat  for  others  to  tread  on.  Of  the 
spirit  it  represents  I  will  speak  a  little  later. 

There  are  economic  barriers.  Anything  that  impedes  free- 
dom of  exchange  separates  the  peoples  and  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  come  together.  For  two  hundred  years  our  wars 
have  largely  been  trade  wars,  and  when  lethal  weapons  have 
not  been  used,  the  war  has  still  gone  on  in  other  guises.  The 
weapons  are  well-known.  Huge  accumulations  of  capital,  lies, 
suspicion,  trickery,  knavery,  concessions,  loans  and  soon  the 
economic  dominion  of  Britain  in  Persia,  or  of  Japan  in  Shan- 
tung and  Korea,  will  not  unite  British  and  Persians,  Japs  and 
Chinese.  There  can  be  no  unity  between  exploiter  and  ex- 
ploited. There  can  be  nothing  but  bitterness,  hatred  and 
division  between  French  and  German  in  the  Saar  Valley,  be- 
tween Belgian  and  German  in  Moresnet,  between  German 
and  Briton  in  Europe  and  Africa  for  many  years  to  come. 
We  see  that  all  economic  preferences  must  be  destroyed,  all 
economic  exploitation  broken  down.  No  individual  should 
have  the  power  to  make  his  fellow  an  exile  from  the  land  on 
which  he  was  born,  to  exclude  him  from  utilizing  the  wealth 
he  has  created.  No  nation  should  have  power  to  invade  the 
house  of  another  nation  and  dispose  of  the  furniture  against 
its  freely  expressed  will.  No  groups  of  nations  have  the  right 
to  impose  their  will  upon  weaker  peoples  at  the  muzzle  of  a 
gun  and  at  the  risk  of  starvation  if  they  refuse  to  submit. 
The  power,  even  apart  from  the  will  to  do  this,  is  a  tremendous 
barrier  to  the  unity  of  humanity. 

There  are  Social  barriers.  One  need  not  emphasize  the 
vulgar  assumption  of  superiority  of  Mrs.  Sixpenny-bit  over 
Mrs.  Threepenny-bit,  or  the  absurd  patronage  of  the  lean 
workman  by  the  fat  employer.  People  of  different  grades  of 
education  and  social  upbringing,  even  though  they  have  a 
more  or  less  dilettante  desire  to  do  so,  do  not  realize  their  unity 
because  they  (a)  do  not  try  really  to  understand  one  another, 
and  (b)  because,  not  realizing  their  own  many  imperfections, 
they  are  not  prepared  to  accept  others  with  all  their  imper- 
fections and  to  accept  them  quite  happily,  patiently  and  with 
perfect  equality.  In  other  words,  because  they  cannot  forget 
what  they  feel  is — but  is  not — their  superiority.  But  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  social  barriers  between  ourselves  and  other 
races.  In  America,  a  bad  white  is  preferred  to  a  good  Negro. 
In  India,  the  biggest  white  scoundrel  has  greater  social  ad- 
vantage than  the  saintliest  Hindoo.  A  white  blackguard 
can  turn  a  cultured  native  out  of  a  carriage  on  a  railway,  he 
can  refuse  to  allow  him  to  use  conveniences  erected  for  whites. 
A  native  must  always  give  him  precedence  on  the  path  and 
elsewhere.  The  social  differences  between  the  whites  and 
blacks  in  India,  under  the  much-vaunted  British  flag,  is  ac- 
curately represented  in  the  difference  between  their  wages. 
The  wage  of  the  Hindoo  being  20  shillings  to  22s.  6d.  per 
month,  or  an  average  of  5s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  week  for  a  12-hour 
day — id.  per  hour.  Capital  in  India  is  largely  British.  When 
I  tell  you  that  we  spend  120  times  as  much  per  head  on 
Education  in  England  as  we  spend  in  India,  you  will  under- 
stand many  things  which  now  seem  dark,  the  difference  in 
figures  being  as  10s.  to  id.  (See  Leaflet  No.  2,  Home  Rule  for 
India  League.)  And  so  we  must  break  down  the  Educational 
barriers.  This  is  becoming  more  and  more  possible  in  this 
country  for  many  reasons,  but  we  shall  have  to  be  on  our 
guard,  for  the  new  spirit  of  educational  authorities  is  still 
materialistic. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  second  and  the  positive  side.  A 
new  call  involves  a  new  vision,  a  new  practised  sense  of  human 
worth,  of  human  equality,  of  spiritual  freedom.  We  must 
have  a  new  conception  of  our  dependence  on  one  another  and 
of  our  need  for  one  another.  A  man  making  up  accounts 
should  be  spiritually  free,  but  he  must  recognize  that  he, 
equally  with  every  other  person  in  the  business,  is  responsible 


for  carrying  it  on.  You  get  trouble  industrially  to-day  be-  . 
cause'  there  is  not  equal  responsibility  felt  and  insisted  upon 
from  the  office  boy  and  shop  boy  to  the  managing  director. 
There  is  a  spiritual  sense  in  which  responsibility  is  or  should 
be  equal,  in  which  obligation  appeals  to  and  has  to  be  re- 
sponded to  by  all.  .  .  .  No  great!  No  small!  Says  Christ, 
"  Except  ye  become  as  a  little  child."  There  you  have  the 
tremendous  import  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  in  the  practical 
economic  life  of  the  community.  It  would  amount  to  a 
Christian  Revolution — He  provides  a  new  way  of  thinking 
and  so  ultimately  of  acting.  In  revolutions,  governments  al- 
ways turn  their  attention,  first  to  the  press  and  publication 
department  of  human  activity.  They  recognize  that  thought 
is,  of  all  things,  the  most  revolutionary,  and  when  backed  up 
by  spiritual  insight,  an  irresistible  force.  The  Christian 
Revolution  was  one  of  thought.  "It  hath  been  said — but 
/  say  unto  you,"  and  men's  minds  were  swung  right  around 
and  instead  of  shaking  their  fists,  they  held  out  their  hands. 
Shall  we  not  respect  the  traditions  of  our  fathers?  In  Jerusa- 
lem or  this  Mountain — God  is  a  Spirit — not  a  spirit  of  hate, 
but  of  love — not  a  tribal  god,  but  a  Universal  Father — and  we 
are  all  his  children,  free  and  equal.  Is  it  not  so?  Workman 
and  employer — free  and  equal?  Yes!  Nation  and  nation, 
free  and  equal?  Yes!  White  and  black,  free  and  equal? 
Yes!  But  what  about  our  present  social  and  industrial  classes 
then?  The  rich  and  the  poor?  The  owners  and  the  dispos- 
sessed? The  subject  race  and  the  mandatory?  The  "  Big 
Four"  plus  1  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  small  nations  in  the 
League  of  Nations — to  say  nothing  about  those  outside.  What, 
you  say,  Christ  unpractical!  Then  it  is  better  not  to  go  by 
His  name,  nor  to  use  His  name  on  our  lips,  but  to  use  that  of 
another.  What  is  our  alternative?  The  great  God  Cir- 
cumstance! He  is  our  only  alternative.  Circumstances  are 
against  it,  they  say.  The  time  is  not  ripe  for  it,  they  say. 
My  friends,  has  materialism  any  greater  ally  than  the  profess- 
ing Christian  who  either  worships  the  God  of,  or  submits  to 
the  devil  of — Circumstance?  Believe  me,  we  shall  never  win 
the  world  for  Christ  until  the  navvy  is  on  an  equality  with  the 
King  and  his  Prime  Minister,  until  the  Charwoman  and  the 
Duchess  recognize  each  other  as  sisters,  free  and  equal,  and 
in  order  that  they  may  do  it,  you  and  I  must  preach  it,  preach 
it  with  a  holy  fervor,  think  it  in  our  thoughts,  live  it  in  our 
lives, — a  great,  broad-hearted  love  of  humankind  and  God. 
Spiritual  freedom!  What  means  it?  It  means  that  you  have 
no  fear,  no  hate,  no  pride,  no  prejudice,  no  self-love.  You 
fear  nothing,  loss  of  job,  and  income,  status  and  life,  nothing 
but  the  doing  of  wrong  and  its  always  terrible  results.  No 
hate,  however  big  the  blackguard  or  atrocious  his  deeds;  no 
pride  or  prejudice,  a  real,  unselfish  humility;  no  self-love, 
wedded  to  nothing  that  would  serve  self  in  preference  to  an- 
other. Ah!  friends,  there  is  the  basis  of  a  new  society.  There 
is  the  only  great  creed  that  will  enable  you  to  overcome  the 
mountainous  obstacles  which  bar  your  and  my  way  to  its 
realization.  This  is  the  great  creed  of  the  Master,  the  great 
and  profound  confidence  in  God  and  God's  laws  which  operate 
in  every  department  of  life.  You  will  be  afraid.  Afraid  of 
your  youth!  Ah!  "God,  I  am  but  a  child."  Afraid  of  starva- 
tion and  suffering — "  I  am  weak."  Afraid  of  your  inability — 
"  1  cannot  speak."  And  the  answer  will  come,  "  Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead  and  come,  and  follow  me."  And  so  I  would 
give  you  this,  my  message.  You  are  called  to  this  wider  . 
service.  You  recognize  the  barriers  of  many  kinds  which 
separate  men — break  them  down.  You  recognize  the  im- 
plications of  the  great,  deep,  large-hearted  principles  of  the 
Master — they  alone  can  serve  you  as  the  basis  of  the  new 
Society.  And  you!  what  of  you?  Are  you  prepared  for  the 
great  surrender?  Are  you  prepared  to  rise  and  follow  Him? 
1  know  of  one  to  whom  the  question  was  put  and  I  know  his 
answer.  It  was  not  a  word — it  was  an  act.  He  turned  his 
back  on  his  Master — and  went  away  sorrowful.  And  you 
have  your  question  to  answer.  That  is  your  responsibility. 
And  it  is  mine. 

[Forwarded  by  J.  Jay  Newlin.] 
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THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

At  Christmas  Day  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  New  Year 
the  question  confronts  us  as  to  whether  or  not  we  have  made 
any  spiritual  progress.  We  are  agreed  that  we  ought  to  grow 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Our  Saviour  expressed  some  of  His  most  powerful  thoughts 
in  the  simplest  words — additionally  impressive  because  of 
their  absolute  simplicity.  "  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world. 
He  that  followeth  Me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall 
have  the  light  of  life."  Are  our  lives  radiant  with  the  shining 
of  this  Light? 

There  is  a  certain  little  town  far  away  which  is  dear  to  all 
Christians;  a  certain  little  town  which  owes  its  entire  place 
in  our  affections  to  the  one  great  fact  that  Christ  was  born 
there;  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem. 

"0,  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 

How  still  we  see  thee  lie! 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 

The  silent  stars  go  by; 
Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  shineth 

The  everlasting  Light; 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 

Are  met  in  thee  to-night." 

Amid  the  dark  streets  of  Bethlehem,  beneath  the  silent 
stars  was  born  the  everlasting  Light. 

Centuries  have  passed  since  then,  and  men  have  learned  to 
see  with  clearer  vision  the  meaning  of  that  birth.  And  in 
every  time  and  place  the  lives  that  have  reflected  the  bright 
shining  of  Christ's  spirit  of  love  and  power  are  the  ones  who 
have  been  strong  leaders  in  our  world.  Companionship  with 
Christ  means  power.  As  with  our  love  for  Bethlehem,  the 
lives  of  men  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  everlasting  Light,  the 
Light  of  the  world,  command  our  love. 

We  read  of  our  Lord's  disciples  and  apostles.  We  learn 
lessons  of  wonderful  worth  from  the  magnificent  life  and  heroic 
efforts  of  Paul.  We  think  of  God's  children  in  years  since 
then,  and  of  His  grace  in  many  of  our  own  companions  whom 
we  meet  so  often.  And  in  all  this  we  feel  the  assurance  that 
the  Light  of  the  world  is  in  truth  eternal,  and  abundantly 
sufficient  for  our  own  lives  if  we  will  but  open  wide  the  doors. 

And  then  at  the  beginning  of  another  year  we  ask  wherein 
lies  any  excuse  for  us  if  we  have  not  made  any  spiritual  progress. 
What  is  the  proportion  of  our  interest  in  things  temporal  and 
things  eternal?  Do  we  still  seek  first  the  things  of  earth? 
Do  we  have  faith  enough  for  perfect  trust?  Can  we  say, 
"For  us  to  live  is  Christ,"  and  that  we  "count  not  our  lives 
dear  unto  ourselves?"  Do  we  feel  that  the  one  thing  for 
which  we  hope  to  be  remembered  in  years  to  come  is  our  love 
for  Jesus  Christ? 

At  this  Christmas  time,  at  the  dawning  of  another  year, 
when  our  lives  so  much  need  the  everlasting  Light,  we  feel 
the  deeper  meaning  of  the  birthday  of  our  Lord.  We  join  in 
the  prayer  of  Phillips  Brooks: — 

"0,  holy  Child  of  Bethlehem! 
Descend  to  us,  we  pray; 
Cast  out  our  sin,  and  enter  in, 
Be  born  in  us  to-day." 

Arthur  R.  Pennell. 


FROM  "GITANJALI." 

This  is  my  prayer  to  thee,  my  Lord — 
Strike,  strike  at  the  root  of  penury  in  my  heart. 
Give  me  the  strength  lightly  to  hear  my  joys  and  sorrows. 
Give  me  the  strength  to  make  my  love  fruitful  in  service, 
(live  me  the  strength  never  to  disown  the  poor  or  bend  my  knees  before 
insolent  might. 

Give  me  the  strength  to  raise  my  mind  high  above  daily  trifles. 

And  give  me  the  strength  i<>  surrender  my  strength  to  thy  will  with  love. 

— Rabindranath  Tagore. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

A  Letter  from  Paris. 

1  have  recently  had  impressed  upon  me  the  difficulty  which 
many  Americans  are  under  to  gain  some  accurate  and  in- 
telligent idea  of  the  problems  which  face  the  European  coun- 
tries emerging  from  the  war  and  the  peace  treaty.  1  have 
given  some  thought  to  the  subject  and  done  considerable  read- 
ing, and  am  writing  in  the  hope  that  1  may  be  instrumental  in 
helping  some  of  our  friends  at  home  to  understand  the  political 
and  economic  situations  which  they  are  attempting  to  relieve 
in  Europe,  for  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  conditions  are 
not  as  they  are  supposed  to  be. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Germany,  practically  every  European 
country  is  divided  into  two  almost  equal  classes:  the  industrial 
and  the  agricultural  groups.  The  rise  of  industrialism  in 
Europe  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  very  marked,  just 
as  it  has  been  in  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  trade  be- 
tween countries  has  greatly  increased,  and  it  has  become  one 
of  the  chief  functions  of  government  to  negotiate  satisfactory 
commercial  treaties,  with  the  result  that  the  industrial  classes 
have  become  a  very  powerful  force  in  politics.  Industrial  de- 
velopment requires  a  keener  intellectual  and  more  aggressive 
disposition  than  agricultural  life.  Therefore,  the  more  able 
men  have  been  attracted  into  the  industrial  ranks,  until 
the  governments  of  the  countries  are  largely  in  the  hands 
of  men  whose  primary  interest  is  industrial  rather  than  agri- 
cultural, s 

With  the  rise  of  industrialism,  there  is  a  great  increase  in 
the  population  of  cities;  and  large  cities  always  introduce  food 
problems.  The  great  nightmare  that  constantly  hung  over 
the  ancient  city  of  Rome  was  the  fear  of  starvation,  and  that 
same  nightmare  is  now  hovering  over  all  the  large  cities  of 
central  Europe.  The  governments  have  attempted  to  meet 
this  threatened  starvation  by  the  ancient  device  of  fixing 
food  prices.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  farmer  has  to  pur- 
chase supplies  other  than  food,  and  if  a  government  arbitrarily 
robs  him  of  his  profit  on  the  sale  of  food,  it  makes  it  impossible 
for  him  to  purchase  the  other  necessities  such  as  clothing  and 
farming  implements.  But  the  farmer  has  one  way  of  retaliat- 
ing: he  refuses  to  raise  supplies  which  bring  him  no  profit,  and 
when  he  learns  that  the  government  has  fixed  food  prices  and 
is  paying  unemployment  pensions,  he  immediately  conceives 
the  brilliant  idea  of  rushing  to  the  city  where  he  can  live  with- 
out work.  That  is  exactly  what  has  happened.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  when  men  have  long  been  separated 
from  their  usual  occupations,  as  men  drafted  into  the  army 
have  been,  it  is  easy  for  them  upon  demobilization  to  try  to 
enter  some  new  line  of  work,  particularly  if  their  homes  have 
been  destroyed  and  their  farms  turned  into  a  battle-ground. 
It  is  natural  to  seek  to  avoid  an  intolerable  life;  it  is  also  not 
always  unnatural  for  a  man  to  be  a  bit  short-sighted. 

With  the  refusal  of  the  farmer  to  raise  food  and  other  raw 
materials,  the  wheels  of  industry  stop;  there  ceases  to  be  work; 
the  cities  become  over-crowded  and  disease  and  hunger  and 
crime  decimate  the  population;  men  become  susceptible  to  all 
manner  of  radical  ideas,  willing  to  undertake  anything  which 
offers  any  chance  of  bettering  their  condition  which  they 
regard  as  utterly  hopeless.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  desperation 
which  prompted  a  great  American  to  say,  "Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death." 

Americans,  for  generations,  have  lived  in  a  country  with  no 
hostile  neighbors.  To  the  south  are  no  peoples  strong  enough 
to  be  of  any  serious  menace;  to  the  north  a  nation  speaking 
our  own  language  and  sharing  in  a  great  measure  our  civiliza- 
tion and  our  ideals;  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  broad  oceans. 
This,  however,  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  positions  of  such 
countries  as  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Serbia  or  any  others  of 
the  Balkan  States.  Poland,  for  instance,  lies  between  Russia 
and  Germany.  It  possesses  no  natural  mountain  barriers 
such  as  those  separating  Italy  and  Spain  from  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  to  the  north  and  the  south,  its  ancient  boundaries 
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were  fertile  river  valleys,  and  the  old  Poland  held  the  port  of 
Danzig,  making  it  a  land  of  commercial  value.  Too  weak, 
through  internal  dissension  and  its  small  population,  to  main- 
tain its  independence,  it  was  forced  to  count  upon  its  greedy 
neighbors,  Prussia  or  Russia,  for  help,  and  both  at  different 
times  despoiled  it.  The  inborn  distrust  of  both  Russians  and 
Germans  is  mdst  natural  in  a  Pole  and  is  the  result  of  five 
hundred  years  of  experience.  In  the  past,  Poland  sought  to 
strengthen  her  position  by  alliances  with  France,  Austria  and 
with  England.  None  of  these  countries  ever  gave  her  material 
help  in  her  hour  of  need.  Now,  however,  the  tables  are  turned : 
Russia  and  Germany  lie  prostrate  to  the  north  and  to  the  west, 
while  she  can  count  on  the  friendship  of  all  the  other  great 
powers.  The  hour  of  Poland's  triumph  is  unfortunately 
proving  to  be  the  hour  of  her  revenge.  Her  population  has  ^ 
been  decimated  by  four  years  of  war;  her  territory  has  been 
crossed  five  times  by  contending  armies;  her  able-bodied  men 
in  great  numbers  killed  or  wounded;  her  children  have  died 
of  starvation  and  her  old  people  of  disease.  Her  internal 
situation  is  none  too  satisfactory,  because  there  are  serious 
dissensions  between  her  industrial  and  agricultural  classes, 
the  farmers  do  not  produce  the  raw  materials  and  the  factories 
cannot  run.  She  distrusts  her  neighbors  on  every  side  and 
wishes  to  make  alliances  with  them  which  will  be  to  her  profit 
alone,  rather  than  to  mutual  advantage,  because  she  feels 
that  her  own  security  depends  on  her  maintaining  the  weakened 
condition  of  her  ancient  enemies.  Between  the  Poles  and 
the  Russians,  there  is  also  the  barrier  of  religion,  for  the  Rus- 
sians are  Greek  Orthodox  and  the  Poles  in  great  measure 
Roman  Catholics.  The  government  of  Poland  faces  an  al- 
most intolerable  situation,  because  if  it  seeks  to  relieve  the 
industrial  situation  by  alliances  with  Poland's  ancient  enemies, 
it  will  immediately  be  mistrusted.  In  the  past,  Poland  has 
generally  been  betrayed  by  her  own  leaders,  with  the  result 
that  the  only  avenue  of  escape  for  her  is  almost  closed. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  Friends,  on  account  of  the  work 
they  have  done  in  France  and  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  stood  aloof  from  any  of  the  contending  parties  and  have 

END  OF  THE  YOUNG 

TO  ALL  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

(Message  adopted  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  [London],  fifth 
of  Twelfth  Month,  iqiq.) 

We  appeal  to  all  men  to  recognize  the  great  spiritual  force 
of  love  which  is  found  in  all  and  which  makes  us  all  one  com- 
mon brotherhood.  In  spite  of  sacrifice  and  devotion  there  is 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest  in  all  lands.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously men  are  seeking  for  a  new  way  of  life.  They  cry 
for  a  bond  which  shall  unite  the  world  in  freedom,  righteous- 
ness and  love;  that  shall  liberate  it  from  its  sufferings,  its 
hatreds,  its  disunion.  They  cry  for  a  religion  of  life,  for  an 
active  spirit  of  peace  on  earth,  of  good-will  to  men. 

Through  the  dark  cloud  of  selfishness  and  materialism 
shines  the  Eternal  Light  of  the  Christ  in  man.  It  can  never 
perish.  This  Light  of  Christ  in  the  heart  of  every  man  is 
the  ground  of  our  hope,  the  basis  of  our  faith  in  the  spiritual 
unity  of  all  races  and  nations.  Because  we  have  been  blind 
to  this  essential  fact  of  life  we  have  failed  in  social  and  in- 
ternational relations  and  are  now  in  confusion.  The  profound 
need  of  our  time  is  to  realize  the  everlasting  truth  of  the  com- 
mon Fatherhood  of  God — the  Spirit  of  Love — and  the  one- 
ness of  the  human  race. 

We  have  used  the  words  of  Christ,  but  we  have  not  acted 
upon  them.  We  have  called  ourselves  by  His  name,  but  we 
have'not  lived  in  His  Spirit.  Nevertheless  the  Divine  Seed 
is  in  all  men.  As  men  realize  its  presence,  and  follow  the 
light  of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  they  enter  upon  the  right  way 


not  participated  in  the  war,  may  be  in  a  position  to  offer  a 
unique  service  to  Poland. 

In  many  respects,  the  condition  of  Serbia  is  similar,  for 
Serbia  lies  in  the  path  of  two  great  highways  running  between 
Bucharest,  Constantinople  and  Salonica.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  country  has  been  the  subject  of  many  a  secret  treaty 
and  many  a  diplomatic  intrigue.  Her  material  condition  is 
about  as  desperate  as  that  of  Poland.  The  same  thing  applies 
in  varying  degrees  to  Bulgaria,  Roumania  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  one  problem  which  all  of  these  countries  have 
in  common,  is  the  agricultural  problem,  coupled  with  the 
problem  of  distribution.  By  distribution,  I  mean  both  the 
distribution  of  raw  materials  and  the  manufactured  articles, 
and  I  may  also  say  of  the  burden  of  the  national  debt. 

I  understand  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Friends  to  undertake 
to  relieve  to  the  greatest  of  their  ability  the  physical  suffering 
which  is  the  lot  of  all  the  people  of  Central  Europe,  and  I  have 
written  this  letter  because  I  particularly  wanted  to  impress 
upon  Friends  that  there  is  a  bigger  task  before  them:  that  the 
difficulties  of  Central  Europe  are  not  alone  the  result  of  the 
insufficiency  for  material  needs,  but  the  result  of  national 
discords,  hatreds,  prejudices  and  mistrusts,  and  that  all 
physical,  material  wreckage  is  really  the  result  of  a  moral 
disease  which  it  should  be  our  mission  to  attempt  to  cure.  I 
am  not  one  with  some  "big  idea"  that  is  guaranteed  to  be  a 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  T  am  sure  that  you 
are  too  wise  to  retort  that  I  should  not  set  forth  problems 
that  I  cannot  solve.  I  am  writing  because  I  want  to  let  the 
Friends  around  Philadelphia  know  the  real  problem  that 
faces  Europe,  which  is  as  much  a  statesman's  problem  as  a 
food  administrator's.  I  confess  I  don't  know  just  where  to 
begin,  but  I  think  there  is  enough  ability  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  if  they  once  see  the  problem,  at  least  to  make  a  be- 
ginning in  its  solution,  and  at  present  1  am  interested  in  try- 
ing to  get  them  really  to  see  the  problem  as  it  is,  or  had  I  best 
be  more  modest  and  say — the  problem  as  it  appears  to  me. 

J.  Howard  Branson. 

Paris,  Twelfth  Month  8,  1919. 

FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 

of  life  and  receive  power  to  overcome  evil  by  good.  Thus 
will  be  built  the  City  of  God. 

We  stretch  out  our  hands  in  fellowship,  sympathy  and  love 
across  frontiers,  lands  and  seas.  We  call  upon  all  men  every- 
where to  unite  in  the  service  of  healing  the  broken  world,  to 
bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Executive  Secretary. 
HOWARD  H.  BRINTON.  Publicity.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Women  s  Work- 

Associate  Secretaries. 

WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY  BERNARD  WALTON 

WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


Southampton,  Twelfth  Month  21,  1919. 

Four  weeks, — what  a  change  that  time  has  made  in  the  lives 
of  nearly  all  of  us!  A  month  ago  most  of  us  were  engaged  in 
our  usual  occupations,  little  knowing  that  we  should  be 
selected  as  members  of  the  first  group  of  Service  Committee 
workers  to  be  entrusted  with  the  momentous  task,  not  only 
of  feeding  the  children  of  Germany  for  the  American  Relief 
Administration,  but  also  of  carrying  to  a  great  people  whom 
others  have  called  our  enemies,  the  message  of  good-will  and 
brotherhood  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

And  here  we  are,  about  to  land  at  Southampton  after  eleven 
days  on  the  Imperator,  late  a  transport  and  now  a  Cunarder 
bound  for  drydock, — fifteen  of  us,  launched  on  a  mission  fraught 
with  possibilities  far  greater  than  any  of  us  can  now  foresee. 

We  should  not  be  here,  were  it  not  for  the  splendid  co- 
operation we  have  received  from  Herbert  Hoover  and  his 
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associates  ever  since  he  proposed  to  turn  over  his  work  for  the 
undernourished  children  of  Germany  to  the  Service  Committee. 
And  yet  even  this  was  scarcely  enough  for  four  of  us,  as  we 
learned  when  we  went  to  his  office  on  our  arrival  in  New  York 
on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  and  were  told  that,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  the  passports  of  these  four  would  not  be  issued  by 
the  State  Department  at  Washington  until  one  o'clock  of  that 
day, — and  the  Imperator  due  to  sail  at  noon  on  the  tenth! 

That  was  a  busy  day!  Group  action  is  slow,  especially  in 
subways  and  on  Broadway,  and,  though  we  arrived  in  New 
York  at  eleven,  it  was  one-thirty  by  the  time  we  had  navigated 
our  way  to  the  office  of  the  American  Relief  Administration, 
met  Herbert  Hoover  and  received  from  him  a  few  words  of 
advice  and  benediction.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
getting  passports  vised,  income  tax  clearances,  steamship 
tickets,  etc., — all  of  which  was  accomplished  only  through 
the  good  offices  of  Hoover's  assistants. 

Ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  found  all  of  us  at  the  Cunard 
pier,  except  Catherine  Cox,  Robert  Balderston,  Richard 
Cary  and  Herman  Newman,  who  spent  a  nerve-wracking 
morning  getting  their  delayed  passports,  which  had  been 
forwarded  from  Washington  by  special  delivery,  having  them 
vised,  getting  their  tickets,  etc.,  and  did  not  arrive  until  1 1.30. 

Good-byes  were  said,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  we  were  all 
aboard,  bag  and  baggage,  some  a  little  breathless,  but  all 
hale  and  hearty.  And  then  we  didn't  sail!  Whether  it  was 
the  excess  coal  which  the  United  States  Government  had 
ordered  to  be  unbunkered,  or  was  merely  the  tide,  no  one 
seemed  to  know.  But  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  while 
we  were  all  at  breakfast,  the  screws  began  to  turn  and,  with 
the  aid  of  four  or  five  self-important  little  tugs,  we  swung 
out  into  midstream  and  were  off. 

The  first  three  days  were  ideal, — clear,  with  southwesterly 
winds  and  Summer  temperatures  undreamed  of.  Since  then 
it  has  been  cloudy,  but  without  cold  weather  or  storms.  Per- 
haps it  is  just  as  well  that  we  have  been  favored  with  smooth 
seas,  for  there  are  persistent  rumors  that  the  ship  is  in  bad 
condition,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  crew  were  totally  un- 
familiar with  her  internal  workings  when  we  sailed.  They 
have  had  time  to  learn  a  good  deal  by  now!  A  group  of  first 
cabin  passengers  has  passed  resolutions  condemning  the  com- 
pany for  allowing  us  to  sail  in  such  condition,  but  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  to  whom  the  blame,  if  any,  belongs,  and 
can  only  be  thankful  that  we  have  arrived  safely. 

At  any  rate,  we  have  got  well  acquainted  with  each  other. 
And  we  have  much  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  Maurice 
Wilson,  a  young  Friend  of  Newcastle,  England,  who  has  been 
in  reconstruction  work  in  both  France  and  Serbia  for  four 
years.  He  spotted  us  by  our  service  stars,  and  has  filled  the 
vacant  place  at  our  table,  adding  much  to  our  pleasure  by 
his  enthusiasm  and  jovial  good  humor. 

Some  expected  rest  on  our  voyage,  but  there  has  been  no 
rest  for  the  weary.  Alfred  Scattergood,  our  "Herr  Ober- 
direktor,"  as  we  call  him,  has  given  us  plenty  to  do.  We  have 
organized  a  complete  German  University  with  Dr.  Pr?tt  as 
"Herr  President"  and  ?  faculty  of  two  most  competent 
"  Lehrerinnen,"  Catherine  Cox  and  Caroline  Nicholson.  The 
Herr  President  lectures  to  us  daily  in  German  on  his  experiences 
in  Belgian  Relief,  etc.,  and  though  we  can  stand  only  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  of  this  as  yet,  even  after  a  strengthening  meal, 
we  hope  to  do  better.  Fraulein  Lehrerin  Nicholson  teaches 
the  "baby  German"  class,  while  Fraulein  Lehrerin  Cox  in- 
structs the  advanced  (?)  students.  Then  there  have  been 
our  short  morning  devotional  periods  and  our  business  meet- 
ings for  an  hour  or  so  each  day. 

Mainly  through  the  hard  work  of  an  executive  committee 
composed  of  Alfred  Scattergood,  Emma  Williams,  Albert 
Brown,  Arthur  Jackson,  Dr.  Pratt  and  Edgar  Rhoads,  we 
have  worked  out  a  pretty  complete  scheme  of  organization, 
with  necessary  forms,  contracts,  etc.,  and  have  picked  Arthur 
Jackson  and  James  Vail  and  Emma  Williams  as  superinten- 
dents of  transportation  with  headquarters  at  our  main  shipping 
point,  probably  Hamburg.    All  plans  are,  of  course,  subject 


to  change  after  consultation  with  Hoover's  agent  in  London, 
and  will  almost  surely  be  changed  in  the  field.  Our  present 
plans  afford,  however,  a  definite  basis  for  discussion  in  our 
conferences  in  London. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  A.  W.  Huber,  the  newly 
appointed  Food  Purchasing  Agent  for  Germany,  as  a  passenger 
in  the  first  class  cabin.  He  is  a  Swiss  by  birth,  an  American 
citizen,  for  twenty-eight  years  in  the  employ  of  Swift  &  Co., 
and  recently  in  charge  of  their  entire  exports  to  Europe.  In- 
dividual members  of  our  party  have  conferred  with  him  from 
time  to  time,  and  he  gave  all  of  us  some  most  interesting  in- 
formation and  suggestions  when  he  met  the  entire  group  for 
a  couple  of  hours  one  afternoon.  He  seemed  most  sympathetic 
with  our  mission  and  promised  us  his  full  co-operation. 

In  between  classes  and  meetings,  we  have  studied  German, 
stuffed  our  head  with  conditions  in  Germany  as  pictured  in 
all  sorts  of  publications  from  official  reports  to  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  and  have  written  much,  both  on  and  off  the 
typewriter, — not  to  mention  such  minor  diversions  as  playing 
games,  pacing  the  decks,  eating  and  sleeping. 

We  have  omitted  our  scheduled  stops  at  Plymouth  and 
Cherbourg,  much  to  the  disgust  of  some  of  our  fellow  travelers, 
who  seem  to  be  of  every  race  and  tongue.  Perhaps  the  change 
of  plan  is  because  there  is  some  truth  in  the  rumor  that  the 
mail  sacks  are  afloat  in  the  hold, — perhaps  it  is  merely  so  as 
to  reach  Southampton  before  Christmas! 

At  all  events,  here  we  are,  steaming  into  Southampton  at 
the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  our  adventure. 

Harold  Evans. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Friends'  Select  School  Notes. — The  annual  meeting  and  supper 
of  the  Alumni  Association  is  to  be  held  at  the  School  on  Sixth-day,  First 
Month  16th.  Supper  will  be  served  cafeteria  style  in  the  dining-room 
at  six  o'clock.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  lecture-room.  The 
subject  of  the  meeting  will  be  "The  Future  of  Friends'  Select  School." 
Among  the  speakers  are  expected  J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Benjamin  and 
Anna  Moore  Cadbury,  J.  Jarden  Guenther,  Walter  W.  Haviland,  Walter 
F.  Price,  Agnes  L.  Tierney  and  David  G.  Yarnall.  Ruth  S.  Goodwin, 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  will  preside.  A  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  to  all  interested  and  to  all  who  have  ever  been  connected 
with  the  School  either  as  pupils,  patrons,  teachers  or  Committee. 

Dr.  David  Snedden,  of  Teachers'  College,  lectured  on  the  evening  of 
the  ninth  on  "Vocational  Education  and  Democracy,"  in  the  course 
on  "A  New  Spirit  in  Human  Relationships." 

Later  lectures  in  the  course  have  been  announced  as  follows: 

First  Month  23rd,  Ivy  L.  Lee,  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  New 
York  City,  formerly  of  the  Publicity  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  who  will  speak  on  the  railroad  situation  particularly  from  the 
viewpoint  of  railroad  executives  and  security  holders. 

First  Month  30th  (Subject  to  possible  postponement),  Arthur  Gleason, 
on  some  subject  connected  with  the  labor  and  industrial  situation  in 
England. 

Second  Month  6th,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  former  President  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  New  York  City. 

Several  Friends  from  Philadelphia  joined  a  group  of  other  Friends, 
some  of  them  from  as  far  west  as  California  and  Oregon,  in  attendance 
at  the  Conference  of  Religious  Surveys,  held  in  Atlantic  City,  last  week. 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Representative  Meeting  was  in 
session  on  the  seventh.  The  situation  of  prisoners  of  war,  still  confined 
at  Leavenworth  and  elsewhere,  was  considered.  Three  Friends  were  ap- 
pointed to  draft  an  appeal  in  regard  to  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly. 


NOTICE. 

An  open  meeting  (for  men  as  well  as  for  women)  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Problems  Group  of  the  Social  Order  Com- 
mittee at  Twelfth  Street  Meeting-house,  First  Month  20th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 

Dr.  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Professor  of  Education  at  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  will  speak  on  "Thrift,"  treating  the  subject 
in  its  broader  aspects. 

Please  extend  the  invitation  as  the  subject  is  a  timely  one. 
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H  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co, 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES:  |™ 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


ARTS 


1  ^Optician  ^ 


INSURANCE  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Some  kinds  of  insurance  insure  only  your 
family. 

Endowment  insurance  payable  at  65  in- 
sures you  also.  If  you  are  insured,  so 
are  they. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  this  long-term 
endowment.  Our  policyholders  think  ex- 
tremely well  of  it. 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

WINTER  TERM— Begins  First  Month  6, 
1920. 

Trained  young  Friends  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phone  •■  Spruce  1646 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Office  Hours  until  10.30  A.  M,      Or  any  other  lime  by  appointment 
Established  in  1849.    Bell  'Phone,  Poplar  327 


GIR  ARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


PENNSBURY  SERIES  OF  MODERN  QUAKER  BOOKS 


Edited  by  ISAAC  SHARPLESS 


The  Book  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  authorized  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  books  by  modern  authors  giving  some  account  of 
the  history,  attitude  and  outlook  of  Quakerism  in  its  relations 
to  present  problems.  The  series  as  now  arranged  contains 
the  following  volumes: 

/ — Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania 

By  Isaac  Sharpless 

243  pages — 12.00 

"This  is  an  admirable  book.  Though  cast  in  the  form  of 
a  series  of  biographies  it  is  in  reality  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  history  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  authority." — The  Nation,  N.  Y. 

II — George  Fox — An  Autobiography 

By  Rufus  M.  Jones 

576  pages — 12.00 

A  readable  edition  of  the  old  classic  Journal  of  George  Fox. 
The  introduction  and  notes  of  the  editor-  clear  up  much 
obscurity  without  taking  anything  from  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ing of  the  original. 


Ill — Man's  Relation  to  God. 
By  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree 
About  200  pages — f  1.50 
A  series  of  essays  written  with  keen  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual insight  by  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  the  new  problems 
confronting  English  Quakerism,  applicable  also  to  many 
American  conditions.    Thoughtful  people  will  wish  to  read 
this  whether  they  agree  with  all  the  details  or  not. 

IV — A  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America 
By  Allen  C.  Thomas 
285  pages — 1 1. 50 
A  republication,  with  many  changes  and  additions,  bring- 
ing it  quite  down  to  date,  of  a  standard  book  by  a  trained 
historian.    It  is  the  fairest  and  most  reliable  treatise  on  the 
subject  published,  dealing  impartially  with  the  various  de- 
velopments and  separations  in  America. 

V — A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time 
By  Rufus  M. Jones 
About  300  pages — $2.00 
Ready  early  in  1 920 
An  account  of  the  attitude  of  Friends  in  America  to  war 
service  and  the  work  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee in  Europe  ( 1 9 1 7- 1 9 1 9) ,  giving  lists  of  workers,  places 


and  character  of  work,  etc. 
OTHER  VOLUMES  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  LATER 
Orders  will  be  taken  for  the  above  series  of  five  volumes  as  a  whole  (though  the  delivery  of  Number  V  will  be  de- 
layed), at  a  cost  of  $7.50,  postpaid.    Checks  should  be  made  payable  and  correspondence  sent  to 

FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  302  arch  street,  Philadelphia,  pa. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET        (Second  Floor) 

The  Trade  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
PHONE,  WALNUT  4615 


John  A.  Stratton 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Sprue*  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL     PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


ENGLISH  FRIENDS 

The  Peace  Service  of  Friends  during 
the  War  has  united  the  Society  the 
world  over  in  the  common  cause  of 
humanity.  Lines  of  communication 
have  been  established  which  must  be 
preserved  and  strengthened.  To  this 
end  the  news  service  of 

THE  FRIEND 

of  London,  England,  is  organized. 


Subscription  price  11/-,  perann.,  post  free. 


Remittances  should  be  sent  to 

GRACE  W.  BLAIR 
109  N.  State  Street,  Media,  Pa. 

Agent  for  the  United  States. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatters 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  *™  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-       -:-  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  8b  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 

OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'Phone,  Spruce  3032 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Typ©= 
writing,  Addressing.  Mailing,  etc. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  af 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D  FEATHERSTONE  Matron, 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.      -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


DOES  any  subscriber  for  The  Friend  wish  to  exchange 
for  copies  of  the  Intelligencer  for  1920?    T  S.  Burr, 
Media,  Pa. 


WANTED. — A  companion  and  practical  nurse  (prefer- 
ably between  35  and  45  years)  with  experience,  for 
two  elderly  sisters,  in  an  attractive  suburban  home. 

Address  E,  The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place,  Phila. 


LANSDOWNE,  PA.  — Third  floor  front  room  for  rent. 
Board,  train  and  trolley  convenient.    Man  preferred. 
Address  Z,  The  Friend,  207  Wahiut  Place. 


FOR   RENT — Furnished  house,  on  college  grounds, 
Haverford,  Pa.,  for  eight  months  from  Second  Month  1, 
1920.  W.  H.  Collins,  Haverford  (College),  Pa. 


WANTED — A  single  young  man  to  work  on  Chester 
County  Farm,  commencing  Fourth  Month  1. 
Address  W.  C.,  office  of  The  Friend, 

207  Walnut  Place. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worship  is 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warnily  invited.  Visitors  remem- 
bsr  ths  address. 
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Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 

For  my  part,  was  Stephen  Crisp's  strong  language  in  one  of 
his  sermons, — "for  my  part,  my  tongue  shall  as  soon  drop  out 
of  my  mouth  as  oppose  the  doctrine  of  being  Justified  by  faith  in 
Christ;  but  let  me  tell  you  this  may  be  misapplied.  If  a  man 
hopes  to  be  saved  by  Christ,  he  must  be  ruled  by  Him.  It  is 
contrary  to  all  manner  of  reason  that  the  Devil  should  rule  a  man 
and  Christ  be  his  Saviour." 


CREED  MORE  THAN  COVENANT. 

While  the  great  war  was  still  in  its  infancy,  a  prominent 
speaker,  known  at  least  by  reputation  to  very  many  readers 
of  The  Friend,  said  in  substance — As  one  individual  here  and 
another  there  becomes  enlightened  so  as  to  recognize  the  in- 
herent sinfulness  of  war,  so  will  this  contagion  spread  until 
a  group  becomes  enlightened,  and  only  thus  by  continually 
widening  the  circle  of  this  new  convincement,  will  the  nations 
of  the  earth  make  any  real  approach  to  that  period  which 
may  be  nearer  than  many  of  us  have  faith  to  believe. 

This  is  disappointing  doctrine  to  one  who  sees  in  the  mass 
vote  of  a  community  the  salvation  of  a  righteous  cause  on 
which  he  has  set  his  heart. 

There  are  few  practical  fruits  that  have  sprung  from  the 
teachings  of  early  Friends  of  greater  importance  than  the 
value  in  the  sight  of  God  of  the  individual  personality  of  each 
soul  that  has  been  born  into  the  world.  The  Friends  came 
upon  a  period  of  the  world's  history  when  this  doctrine  was 
still  almost  universally  discountenanced,  and  one  of  the  im- 
mediate results  of  the  revolt  against  church  rule  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  the  magnifying  of  this  principle.  This  was 
never  interpreted  by  Friends  to  mean  that  there  was  an  equal 
endowment  given  to  all  men  alike,  but  simply  that  the  stamp 
of  something  Divine  was  universal,  and  if  so  a  value  and  an 
accountability  attached  to  the  individual  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  accepted  idea  of  the  world  at  large. 

The  Friends'  idea  has  found  one  of  its  best  outward  expres- 
sions in  the  conduct  of  their  so-called  "business  meetings." 
Here  conclusions  are  not  arrived  at,  we  very  well  know,  by 
a  majority  vote,  but  the  "sense  of  the  meeting"  is  derived  by 
a  method  quite  more  subtle  and  we  believe  much  more  true, 
wherein  the  spirit  of  enlightenment  takes  priority  over  that 


of  judgment;  this  calls  for  deliberation,  which  may  often 
resolve  itself  into  delay,  and  so  allows  a  ripened  judgment  of 
all  to  replace  the  hasty  decision  of  a  mere  majority. 

We  grow  restive  under  the  enforced  hindrances  that  beset 
our  personal  plans  in  daily  life;  more  sensitive  still  as  we  feel 
the  brakes  of  conservatism  placed  upon  movements,  which, 
we  feel,  our  own  Religious  Society  should  be  making  for  the 
advancement  of  good  causes,  and  most  of  all  restive  under  the 
absolute  failure  of  public  opinion  to  grasp  and  enforce  what 
are  to  us  self-evident  measures  for  public  betterment. 

We  forget  in  our  impatience  these  three  things — that  God 
works  by  plans  which  infinitely  transcend  our  comprehension. 
He  has  laid  upon  us  our  little  individual  parts  in  His  great 
scheme,  and  our  own  personal  importance  to  the  completion 
of  His  scheme  is  to  do  our  little  bit  as  He  shows  us — that  His 
issues  come  after  long  lapses  of  time,  for  with  Him  is  not  one 
day  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day — 
and  lastly  that  if  we  remain  true  to  the  maxims  those  fathers 
of  the  seventeenth  century  set  forth,  it  behooves  us  to  know 
our  individual  responsibilities  and  to  follow  them  out  to  their 
issue,  far  more  than  those  people  who  give  allegiance  to  a 
practice  of  religion  which  yields  individual  initiative  and 
follows  a  beaten  path,  the  same  for  all. 

If  we  read  back  into  the  history  of  any  reform,  we  shall 
satisfy  ourselves,  if  we  are  true  to  facts,  that  while  the  change 
which  seemed  to  have  come  at  once,  in  the  nature  of  a  revolu- 
tion, had  in  reality  much  more  of  an  evolutionary  nature,  and 
that  in  every  reform  movement  "the  minds  of  men  were 
widened  by  the  process  of  the  suns." 

Neither  duelling  nor  slavery  was  outlawed.  Just  as  soon  as 
public  opinion  became  satisfied  that  they  were  wrong  their 
doom  was  written.  It  is  axiomatic  that  legislation  cannot 
advance  more  than  a  stride  or  two  ahead  of  public  opinion. 
It  is  a  great  thing  accomplished  to  make  the  rule  for  the  one, 
the  rule  for  the  community;  it  is  another  step  to  establish  law 
for  a  nation,  and  still  another  to  lay  the  foundations  for  an 
international  code  of  righteous  law. 

Some  one  has  recently  written — "  Humanity  will  get  rid  of 
wars  when  humanity  as  a  whole  ceases  to  want  wars,  regards 
war  as  a  barbarous  and  disreputable  thing."  It  is  not  a  great 
flight  of  fancy  to  believe  that  in  God's  ordering  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  may  be  very  near  the  day  when  the  idea  of 
war  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  or  for  any  other  causes  will 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  Covenants  and  leagues  may  help  to 
make  practical  a  measure  which  nations  are  ready  to  adopt, 
but  down  below  all  treaties  and  agreements  there  must  be  the 
conviction  that  there  is  a  better  way,  and  that  this  better  way 
rests  on  a  different  foundation  from  that  which  supports  war. 
When  the  English  peoples,  the  world  over,  have  gotten  this 
idea,  just  as  after  years  of  tolerance  both  duelling  and  slavery 
were  assigned  to  "  the  dust-bin  of  discredited  institutions,"  so 
will  war  be  banished. 

The  practice  of  a  new  ethical  code  of  one  group  of  nations 
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does  not  of  itself  spell  the  complete  suspension  of  a  practice 
that  dates  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  history,  but  it  goes 
a  long  way  toward  bringing  other  nations  to  see  eye  to  eye 
with  them.  May  it  not  then  be  creed  rather  than  covenant, 
that  in  the  long  run  is  to  win  out,  in  this  the  most  momentous 
question  that  the  nations  have  ever  confronted?  As  members 
of  the  Friends'  Unit  abroad,  as  supporters  of  it  at  home,  as 
practical  exponents  of  a  better  way,  willing  to  grant  that  others 
are  as  true  to  their  convictions  of  duty  as  we  are  to  ours,  but 
showing  by  act  even  more  than  by  preaching  that  there  are 
sacrifices  the  peace  man  can  make  that  are  as  genuine  and 
virile  as  any  that  the  soldier  can  offer — in  such  ways  as  these 
the  individual  stamps  himself  upon  others,  and  carries  out  in 
his  own  life  what  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  that  father  of 
the  seventeenth  century — "Covenants  will  count  for  little 
unless  they  be  imbedded  in  convictions  that  rest  upon  the 
Eternal  Truth." 

D.  H.  F. 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  PRESENT  HOUR. 

The  church  should  go  out  to  meet  the  rising  tide  of  revolu- 
tion, should  mingle  with  men  of  fifty  different  languages  in 
this  land  who  do  not  understand  each  other,  or  themselves, 
or  the  land  of  their  adoption;  should  sit  down  with  them  and 
patiently  teach  them.  Like  the  courageous  missionaries  of 
the  fifth  century,  these  new  missionaries  should  bring  before 
these  men  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  The  message  should  be  rich 
with  the  culture  of  the  twentieth  century;  but  above  that  it 
should  be  vibrant  with  the  love  of  God  and  tender  with  the 
love  of  the  brother  who  carries  the  living  word. 

If  the  church  will  do  her  duty  she  will  save  herself  and  save 
the  wholesome  order  of  human  society.  More  than  this,  she 
will  save  men. 

In  boldest  outline  we  may  see  the  form  of  the  life  of  the  new 
age.  It  is  evident  that  every  corporation  is  to  be  expected 
first  of  all  to  render  service  to  the  community  and  the  nation; 
that  the  question  for  every  business  is  not  what  can  it  make 
out  of  the  people,  but  what  can  it  do  for  the  people;  that  the 
motive  of  every  man  in  business  or  profession  is  to  be,  not  the 
matter  of  profits,  but  how  he  can  serve.  Co-operation  is  to 
be  the  great  word  in  industrial  life.  This  at  least  all  can  see, 
and  it  will  be  one  great  step  forward  toward  the  fulfilment  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

In  beginning  a  New  Year  the  Church  should  keep  her 
vigil  before  the  altar  of  the  Living  God.  There  let  her  open 
her  heart  to  the  searching  glance  of  her  Divine  Master.  Let 
her  consecrate  herself  to  the  task  of  going  out  in  a  great 
evangelism  to  these  millions  in  America  who  know  neither  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  nor  the  principles  of  this  Republic. 

Power  is  needed  for  the  task.  The  church  must  renew  her 
strength  at  the  source  of  all  power.  Wisdom  is  needed,  but 
it  must  be  wisdom  from  above.  Patience  is  required,  but  it 
must  be  derived  from  the  patience  of  the  eternal  God.  Light 
is  needed  that  it  may  be  carried  into  dark  places,  and  the 
only  light  that  is  sufficient  is  the  light  of  the  Spirit.  The 
church  must  humbly  restore  her  own  religion,  renew  her  own 
life,  through  the  grace  of  God.  Then  will  she  be  prepared  to 
do  this  new  work  and  do  it  in  triumph. — Churchman  Afield. 


RUTH  ANNA  SHARPLESS. 

We  record  with  sorrow  the  death  of  our  loved  and  loving 
friend  and  relative,  Ruth  Anna  Sharpless,  who  died  at  Brook- 
haven,  Delaware  County,  on  the  fourth  day  of  this  month. 
She  was  a  descendant  of  two  old  families  of  the  County,  the 
Sharplesses  and  the  Larkins,  and  was  born  in  1847  in  the  old 
homestead  in  Nether  Providence,  where  she  lived  until  some 
six  years  ago,  when  the  farm  was  sold  and  she  and  her  brother, 
William,  moved  to  Brookhaven.   A  sister,  Martha  Sharpless 


Cooper,  is  the  only  member  left  of  the  large  family  of  Hannah 
and  George  Sharpless. 

Ruth  Anna  Sharpless  was  an  old  scholar  of  Westtown 
Boarding  School,  and  was  ever  loyal  to  its  teachings  and 
traditions.  Her  many  years  of  devotion  to  her  aged  parents 
prevented  her  from  the  gratification  of  her  great  desire  for 
travel  and  from  the  participation  in  outside  interests,  other 
than  those  of  her  Meeting.  After  the  death  of  her  parents, 
she  soon  became  a  sufferer  from  rheumatism  and  was  too  much 
of  an  invalid  to  pursue  other  studies  than  those  which  she 
could  carry  on  at  home  by  making  observations  on  Nature 
and  by  reading  books  on  science  and  travel;  her  interest  in 
birds  and  flowers  continued  to  the  close  of  her  life.  She  was 
a  local  historian  of  accuracy,  and  her  knowledge  of  people  and 
events  in  the  County  was  valued  and  sought  by  her  friends. 

Strong  in  the  faith  of  her  Quaker  ancestry,  she  became  an 
active  member  of  the  Chester  Meeting,  in  which  she  held  the 
position  of  elder;  although  she  was  very  conscientious  in 
carrying  out  the  principles  of  her  faith,  she  was  very  tolerant 
towards  those  of  a  different  belief. 

The  marked  characteristics  of  Ruth  Anna  Sharpless  were 
her  humility  and  quiet  manner  with  a  warm  sympathy  for  the 
needy  and  suffering;  sorely  afflicted  and  tortured  by  pain  for 
so  many  years,  she  repressed  every  word  of  complaint  and 
greeted  every  one  with  a  smile  and  a  word  of  cheer.  Crippled 
in  body,  she  kept  on  with  her  duties  and  her  regular  attendance 
at  meeting,  leaving  us  a  touching  lesson  of  the  power  of  the 
will  over  the  suffering  of  the  body.  Her  calm,  beautiful  face 
and  frail  form  have  gone  from  our  midst,  and  the  loss  of  the 
light  of  her  countenance  leaves  an  aching  void  in  our  hearts. 

Anna  E.  Broomall. 


"  It  is  one  of  the  great  things  in  my  life,  on  which  I  shall 
look  back  with  feelings  at  once  of  gratitude  and  of  inspira- 
tion, to  have  been  so  closely  associated  with  men  who  were 
willing,  as  you  have  been,  to  face  suffering  and  loss  and  the 
reproach  of  men,  for  the  sake  of  a  principle  they  held  dearer 
than  life  itself.  Greater  even  than  the  courage  of  the  soldier 
is  that  of  the  men  who,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  a  higher 
service,  will  in  time  of  war  refuse  at  whatever  cost  to  take 
any  share  in  the  slaughter  of  his  fellows,  and  who  will  decline 
to  hand  over  the  direction  of  his  reason  and  conscience  to  any 
human  authority.  You  have  won  a  great  victory,  in  so  far 
as  you  have  proved  that  conscience  cannot  be  forcibly  sup- 
pressed; that  men  can  retain  their  manhood  and  their  spiritual 
freedom  even  in  the  barrack  and  the  prison  cell.  But  the 
greater  part  of  your  work  is  still  to  do.  War  has  not  ended 
war." — Edward  Grubb,  to  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  GERMANY. 

The  sudden  order  of  the  government  stopping  all  passenger 
service  on  trains  for  eleven  days  crossed  out  my  intention  to 
go  from  Herrnhut  to  other  colonies  of  the  Moravian  brethren. 
I  had  to  hurry  back  to  Potsdam  and  await  developments. 
However,  my  time  was  not  wasted  there.  I  went  repeatedly 
to  Berlin  to  encourage  a  small  group  of  seekers  who  now  meet 
twice  a  week  to  wait  upon  God,  after  "the  manner  of  the 
Quakers."  One  of  them  is  a  Jewish  woman,  and  the  other  a 
Roman  Catholic  of  Bohemian  origin.  Truly  these  are  some 
of  the  "other  sheep"  of  the  good  Shepherd!  The  young 
Jewess  goes  out  with  bundles  of  our  tracts  and  distributes 
them  to  the  people  coming  out  of  their  religious  meetings. 

From  Potsdam  I  finally  went  to  the  ancient  city  of  Magde- 
burg. I  came  unknown  and  unheralded,  yet  in  a  wonderful 
way  service  opened  up.  I  had  two  meetings  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  two  meetings  in  the  Methodist  chapel,  the  pastor  having 
been  ten  years  in  the  States  and  gave  me  a  most  loving  wel- 
come. 1  also  had  a  welcome  opportunity  with  some  twenty 
earnest  souls  assembled  in  a  private  house  for  spiritual  edifica- 
tion, and  a  public  meeting  in  which  the  principles  and  practices 
of  Friends  were  opened  up  and  many  questions  asked  and 
answered.    The  people  would  hardly  let  me  go,  but  I  felt 
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drawn  to  Wernigerode  in  the  Harz  Mountains — as  conservative, 
as  Magdeburg  is  politically  socially  and  religiously  modern. 
Again  I  came  as  an  unknown  stranger  and  met  with  some 
coolness  at  first.  This  did  not  hurt  me,  but  cast  me  more 
on  the  Master.  I  felt  the  absence  of  the  companions  I  had 
hoped  for,  one  was  prevented  coming  through  illness  and  the 
other  was  refused  a  passport.  However,  my  way  was  made 
plain.  I  was  reluctantly  permitted  to  convey  our  greetings 
of  love  and  good-will  in  a  conservative  gathering  under  the 
control  of  the  former  State  Church.  This  salutation-developed 
into  something  more  weighty,  and  the  Lord's  power  fell  upon 
the  company.  At  once  hearts  and  homes  were  opened  up. 
1  received  first  an  invitation  to  lodge  in  the  home  of  Russian- 
German  Mennonites.  I  accepted,  and  fell  in  with  quite  a 
few  Russian-Germans,  colonists  from  the  steppes  of  South 
Russia,  and  others  from  Esthonia.  I  had  a  wide  open  door 
of  service  among  these  deeply  serious  people,  and  if  I  had 
listened  to  them  1  would  have  gone  without  much  delay  into 
Russia  to  look  up,  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  the  German 
settlements  there.  However,  my  present  concern  is  for 
Germany.  Another  call  was  to  go  into  the  home  of  one  of  the 
leading  families  of  Wernigerode  to  explain  the  principles  and 
practices  of  Friends  to  a  group  of  titled  and  highly-placed 
people  who  were  concerned  to  walk  in  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

After  this  opportunity  I  also  went  into  a  meeting  of  con- 
cerned seekers  drawn  from  among  the  toilers  of  the  city  and 
had  two  welcome  gatherings  with  them,  meeting  everywhere 
with  intense  desire  to  hear  our  message  pointing  to  the  light 
and  grace  of  Christ  present  in  their  own  hearts,  and  not  merely 
to  sound  words  about  Christ. 

No  one  knew  of  my  coming  to  Magdeburg  and  Wernigerode, 
but  the  Master  knew  there  were  hidden  souls  more  or  less 
prepared  for  the  message  I  was  permitted  to  bring,  and  when 
I  discovered  them,  the  joy,  as  well  as  the  love  of  the  Gospel, 
flowed  freely  unto  them. 

I  now  find  myself  in  Erfurt — drawn  to  visit  a  Friend  who 
was  "convinced"  in  an  English  internment  camp,  and  who 
has  sent,  since  his  return  to  Germany — having  lived  over 
twenty-five  years  in  England — an  epistle  to  fifty  clergymen. 
Yesterday  we  went  together  into  the  busy  part  of  the  city  and 
distributed  our  literature.  A  new  thing  in  Germany,  and  no 
helmeted  policeman  to  stop  us!  Truly  a  wonderful  change 
from  the  regulation-bound  and  police-ridden  Germany  of 
pre-revolution  days!  This  morning  we  went  to  a  crowded 
meeting  of  one  of  the  numerous  sects  which  have  arisen  in 
Germany  in  recent  years.  I  asked  and  obtained  permission 
to  address  the  people,  and  this  evening  I  hope  to  have  another 
opportunity  in  another  place. 

The  magnificent  city  of  Erfurt  was  the  centre  of  the  mighty 
stir  in  the  religious  world  of  the  sixteenth  century,  known  as 
the  Reformation.  The  instrument  used  then  was  a  miner's 
son  whom  his  mother  taught  to  hate  lying  and  deceit  and  not 
to  be  afraid  of  poverty.  1  refer  of  course  to  Martin  Luther. 
God  passed  by  the  learned  preachers  in  the  cathedral  and 
raised  up  this  son  of  the  people.  Oh,  that  another  prophet 
would  speak  to  this  nation!  For  there  is  "a  famine  in  the 
land,"  not  for  bread  merely,  but  "for  hearing  the  Word  of  the 
Lord!"  and  many  know  not  where  to  find  it. 

Max  I.  Reich. 


"Apologists  [of  war]  eventually  find  that  they  have  no 
option  but  to  argue  on  grounds  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy 
of  Christianity  as  a  universal  religion  or  as  a  final  revelation 
of  God.  .  .  .  But  He  to  whose  words  men  have  so  often 
fled  when  the  organized  Christianity  of  the  hour  appeared  to 
have  broken  down,  .  .  .  will  when  the  smoke  has  cleared 
from  their  eyes,  be  found  to  possess,  after  all,  the  secret  for 
which  the  human  race  is  longing;  and  the  only  safe  'Welt- 
politik'  will  be  seen  to  lie  in  simple  and  childlike  obedience  to 
Him  who  said: '  Happy  are  the  gentle  for  they  will  inherit  the 
earth.'" — From  "The  Early  Christian  Attitude  to  War,"  by 
Dr.  C.  John  Cadoux. 


A  GENTLE  HEART. 

Among  tall  weeds  and  meadow  grasses  green 
Dear,  tiny  wild  flowers  blossomed  all  unseen, 
And  through  the  vale  their  fragrance,  sweet  and  rare 
Filled  all  the  air. 

So  in  some  homes  we  enter,  we  can  trace 
An  atmosphere  of  love  throughout  the  place, 
From  gentle  spirits,  flowing  full  of  love 
Like  that  above. 

So  sweet  the  fragrance  of  a  gentle  life 
In  our  poor  earth,  with  sin  and  sorrow  rife. 
The  strength  that  in  a  gentle  heart  doth  dwell, 
No  one  can  tell. 

— E.  A.  Satterthwait. 
Selected  by  Frances  Tatum  Rhoads. 


"CHILDREN'S  LAND." 

(From  the  London  Nation,  Twelfth  Month  27,  1919.) 

The  following  is  forwarded  to  us  by  J.  Henry  Scattergood: — 

I  may  remind  my  readers  that  the  Christmas  supplement 
of  The  Nation  contained  a  "foreword"  in  which  we  stated  our 
objections  to  the  issue  of  Christmas  books  for  children  in 
glorification  of  war,  and  declined  to  review  them.  Now  I 
record  the  following  appeal  from  the  Volkerbund,  the  weekly 
organ  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  Checho-Slovakia: — 
Mothers!   Teachers!    Friends  of  Children! 

The  festival  of  gifts  is  coming!  Let  it  be  a  festival  of  joy 
for  our  children !  A  festival  of  the  rebirth  of  life.  Away  with 
the  atmosphere  of  death  and  destruction! 

Refuse  to  give  a  top  which  is  a  reminder  of  the  world  destroy- 
ing war,  of  the  great  death!  It  is  forbidden  to  equip  children 
with  warlike  weapon  or  clothing.  Toy  soldiers  are  forbidden, 
from  spear-bearing  soldiers  of  antiquity  to  the  metal  helmets 
of  to-day.  Toy  weapons  are  forbidden,  from  revolvers  to 
machine-guns. 

Refuse  to  give  books  which  glorify  war,  wake  warlike  spirit 
or  celebrate  warlike  deeds. 

Refuse  to  give  pictures  which  represent  places  of  battle, 
torments  of  the  wounded,  the  dying,  the  delirium  of  the  victor. 

Poison  no  longer  the  souls  and  the  imagination  of  your  child- 
ren with  the  spirit  of  hate,  which  you  wake  and  nourish  by 
these  toys  and  books. 

Recollect  the  child's  right.  Give  him  back  the  true  children's 
land: — 

A  realm  of  cheerfulness — without  cruelty — a  realm  of  the 
good — weaponless!  A  realm  prepared  for  peace — without 
hate!  A  realm  of  reconciliation — without  hostility!  A  realm 
of  life — of  peace — of  civilization. 

As  you  shape  Youth,  so  you  shape  the  Future. 

A  Wayfarer. 


SKETCHES  FROM  MITO. 


ESTHER  BALDERSTON  JONES. 

i . — A  Town  Wonder. — A  foreign  woman  is  unusual  enough 
in  a  town  where  there  are  but  four  or  five,  but  a  foreign  baby 
is  a  true  rarity.  As  soon  as  the  baby  coach  is  sighted  by  a 
group  of  children  playing  in  the  street,  they  begin  to  call  to 
each  other,  "The  foreign  baby,  the  foreign  baby.  Have  you 
seen  it?  It's  absolutely  the  cutest  thing."  And  they  all  come 
running,  clattering  away  on  their  wooden  clogs,  making  a  great 
noise  added  to  their  chatter.  First  one  takes  a  peep  under  the 
low  hood  of  the  coach  and  then  another.  "  1  saw  him,  did 
you?"  O,  he's  awake."  "Isn't  he  cunning,"  "White  as  can 
be,"  all  these  rather  breathlessly,  as  they  scatter  along  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  fast  pace  of  the  foreigner.  One  day  a  very 
tiny  boy  ran  hopping  and  skipping  beside  us  and  gazed  and 
gazed,  finally  asking  very  seriously,  "  Is  that  a  doll  you  have 
in  there?"  "No,  it's  a  real  live  baby."  But  he  wouldn't  be- 
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lieve  it  and  ran  along  shouting  to  the  world  in  general,  "A 
great  big  doll  is  riding  along !  She's  got  a  great  big  doll  in  there." 
And  the  rest  took  up  the  cry,  saying,  "Just  like  a  doll,  just 
like  a  doll!"  till  we  were  far  off  down  the  street.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  wail  of  disappointment  which  greets  us  when  the  tot  is 
too  small  himself  to  see  into  the  coach.  "  I  can't  see,  oh,  I 
can't  see,  it  is  a  foreigner's  child,  and  I  can't  see."  Sometimes, 
then,  if  we're  not  in  too  big  a  hurry  we  stop  and  let  him  see, 
but  it  is  not  a  very  safe  proceeding,  for  in  about  a  half  a  minute 
children  have  popped  up  out  of  the  ground  it  seems,  till  we  are 
fenced  in  by  a  crowd,  with  a  .sort  of  second  story  to  the  fence 
made  by  the  wee  ones  on  the  backs  of  their  older  brothers  and 
sisters.  And  one  may  be  coughing  violently  with  whooping 
cough,  and  one  may  have  sore  eyes  bandaged  or  not,  and  so 
on,  so  we're  thankful  for  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  and  move 
on  pretty  soon  before  they  get  so  interested  they  want  to  touch 
him.  But  how  often  one  must  think,  when  he  sees  the  univer- 
sal interest  and  love  for  a  child,  "A  little  child  shall  lead  them." 

2. — In  a  Japanese  House— We  read  in  the  magazines  how 
housekeeping  in  America  is  getting  reduced  to  such  a  science 
that  pretty  soon  flats  will  be  more  spacious  than  necessary 
and  we  shall  hear  of  our  friends  living  in  one  room  with  some 
kind  of  a  marvelous  revolving  contraption  in  one  corner,  which, 
when  it  turns  about  makes  the  one  room  into  living-room,  din- 
ing-room, kitchen,  or  what  you  will.  Such  a  scheme  ought  to 
find  favor  in  Japan,  although  perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary,  for 
the  Japanese  custom  is  to  use  any  room  for  anything,  as  it  is 
convenient.  And  how  truly  convenient  it  is,  just  to  fold  up 
your  bed  in  the  morning  and  put  it  in  a  capacious  closet,  have 
your  meal  brought  into  the  same  room  on  a  little  table,  enter- 
tain your  guest  when  it  has  been  taken  out,  study  or  sew,  and 
then  when  night  comes  around,  out  with  the  beds  again! 
It  would  sometimes  be  nice  if  foreigners  in  a  Japanese  house 
could  do  the  same.  Some  foreign  guests,  calling  for  the  first 
time  said,  very  politely,  "  My,  you  are  compact,"  and  that  ex- 
presses it  very  well.  A  study  six  by  nine,  containing  a  desk 
four  by  two  and  a-half,  a  bookcase,  one  by  five  and  a-half,  a 
typewriter  table,  a  filing  case,  two  chairs  and  scrap  basket, 
is  almost  more  compact  than  a  kitchenette.  And  it  is  a  con- 
tinual source  of  smiles  to  have  to  go  out  of  the  bed-room  to  get 
into  bed,  which  means  that  the  paper  doors  open  right  on  the 
passageway-balcony,  and  the  bed  happens  to  be  against  the 
paper  doors.  So  one  goes  out  by  one  door,  and  gets  into  bed 
through  another.  If  a  six-foot  man  gets  what  in  slang  phrase 
is  called  "swelled  head"  no  one  can  blame  him,  for  not  a  single 
doorway  is  six  feet  high,  and  it  takes  clever  and  continual 
dodging  to  avoid  many  hard  bumps,  especially  in  the  dining- 
room,  which  though  measuring  twelve  by  nine,  boasts  sixteen 
doors.  That  means,  of  course,  that  the  partitions  on  all  four 
sides  are  made  of  sliding  doors. 

There  are  other  interesting  things  about  life  in  a  Japanese 
house  besides  its  "compactness."  Many  new  experiences  con- 
front one.  Kindling  a  fire  of  charcoal  is  quite  a  task  to  the 
uninitiated,  and  even  if  one  does  pick  up  the  brazier  and  set  it 
out  of  doors  during  the  process,  the  smoke  reminds  one  of  camp- 
ing. So  also  perhaps,  does  cooking  a  whole  meal  on  one  bra- 
zier which  just  holds  one  ordinary  sized  kettle.  However,  by 
careful  balancing,  aluminum  triplicates  can  each  get  a  nose 
over  the  fire,  so  three  things  can  go  at  once,  and  something  else 
be  sitting  on  top  to  get  warmed  up  till  the  other  things  are  set 
off  and  its  turn  comes.  Then,  after  that  is  over,  the  teakettle 
with  water  for  the  dishes  goes  on,  perhaps  sitting  on  a  fireless 
cooker  stone,  which  will  help  out  with  the  next  meal.  Picking 
up  the  glowing  charcoal  with  the  iron  "fire-sticks"  as  one  uses 
chop  sticks  is  also  quite  a  fearful  process  at  first,  not  to  men- 
tion carrying  a  whole  shovel-full  of  the  red  hot  coals  across 
two  straw-matted  rooms  to  put  it  into  the  samovar  from  Si- 
beria, which  heats  the  water  for  morning  breakfast  and  the 
baby's  bath  at  one  time.  Then,  too,  pulling  up  the  water 
with  a  straw  rope  and  two  buckets,  is  a  new  experience,  as 
also  is  the  flapping  of  the  wooden  lattice  of  the  paper  doors 
with  a  sort  of  duster  to  "dust"  them.  Some  times  the  word 
"dust"  means  "put  on  dust,"  doesn't  it,  as  well  as  sometimes 


take  it  off?  Whether  the  flapping  process  does  one  or  the  other 
depends  on  the  weather,  for  if  the  weather  is  good  we  open  all 
the  doors  to  the  sun  and  the  dust  flies  away. 

Yet  another  interesting  thing  is  the  hour  for  calling.  In  the 
last  few  days  we  have  had  callers  at  seven-thirty  and  eight- 
thirty  a.  m.,  respectively,  and  when  there  is  no  servant  and  all 
the  fires  have  to  be  kindled  by  the  host  and  hostess  this  is 
very  liable  to  be  before  breakfast!  But  breakfast,  and  even 
sometimes  the  baby's  bath  have  to  wait  till  the  call  is  over. 
In  the  past  missionaries  have  been  supposed  to  devote  their 
time  to  other  things  than  kindling  fires  and  washing  dishes 
and  cooking,  but  the  same  factory  fever  is  striking  girls  here 
as  everywhere,  so  servants  are  very  hard  to  get,  and  when 
found  are  not  as  satisfactory,  nor  as  inexpensive  as  they  used 
to  be.  So  if  missionaries  have  to  do  their  own  house  work  they 
may  be  forced  to  think  about  efficiency  to  the  extent  of  pumps 
and  cook  stoves,  even  if  they  do  not  get  as  far  as  water  sys- 
tems and  electric  ranges.  Then  there  will  be  plenty  of  time,  we 
hope,  for  spiritual  work  as  well  as  house  work. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


WHAT  DOES  THE  PEACE  COMMITTEE  DO? 

Most  of  us  know  in  a  general  way  that  there  is  a  Peace 
Committee  appointed  by  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  which 
has  its  headquarters  at  304  Arch  Street,  and  that  it  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  work  of  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee.  At  any  rate,  it  receives  funds  from  the  Monthly 
Meeting  Collectors  which  are  turned  over  to  the  Service  Com- 
mittee, and  it  sends  out  cloth  and  yarn  to  be  made  into  gar- 
ments for  the  needy  on  the  other  side. 

That  is  all  true,  but  there  is  much  more.  The  scope  of  the 
Committee's  work  may  include  any  activity  which  promotes 
the  forces  of  good-will  or  combats  forces  making  for  strife, 
either  national  or  international. 

This  is  a  pretty  broad  field  and  the  Committee  does  not 
cover  all  of  it  by  any  means;  in  fact,  it  is  only  beginning  to 
be  active  in  a  number  of  lines  to  which  it  was  impossible  to 
give  much  attention  while  the  clothing  work  was  taking  so 
much  time  and  thought.  Here  are  some  of  the  activities, 
mentioned  at  random: — 

Peace  Education :— The  war  found  most  of  our  young  men 
without  definite  ideas  on  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  Friends' 
peace  position.  How  can  the  Society  be  an  effective  force 
for  international  good-will  unless  we  are  unitedly  and  intelli- 
gently able  to  take  and  hold  the  peace  position?  The  Peace 
Committee  has  just  formed  a  committee  to  consider  this 
problem.  They  want  suggestions.  Send  those  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  304  Arch  Street. 

Preparation  for  the  London  Conference: — The  success  of  the 
Conference  will  be  determined  largely  by  its  effect  on  the 
thought  of  not  only  the  delegates,  but  of  Friends  generally. 
This  means  that  we  all  should  be  familiar  with  the  topics  to 
be  discussed  there,  so  that  we  can  understand  fully  the  de- 
cisions made  and  statements  issued.  The  Peace  Committee 
has  a  big  job  on  hand  in  getting  this  information  before  each 
one  of  us. 

Mexico: — Avoidance  of  armed  intervention  is  a  difficult  and 
urgent  problem.  How  to  obtain  unbiased  information  and 
give  it  publicity  is  the  big  question  facing  the  Peace  Committee 
in  this  regard.    They  want  help  from  anyone  who  can  assist. 

Alien  Relief: — This  work  is  practically  over,  although  some 
of  our  German  friends  still  will  drop  in  occasionally  for  a  word 
of  advice,  to  see  if  there  is  any  mail,  or  to  contribute  their 
mite  to  the  food  fund  for  German  children. 

Militarism: — There  are  very  powerful  interests  seeking  to 
make  the  United  States  a  military  and  naval  power  second  to 
none.  Their  entering  wedge  is  "Universal  Military  Train- 
ing." To  defeat  this  will  be  a  big  step.  The  Peace  Commit- 
tee keeps  in  touch  with  the  situation,  will  advise  when  there 
is  need  for  pressure  on  Congressmen,  and  meanwhile  it  shares 
in  the  publicity  work  of  the  American  Union  Against  Mili- 
tarism, as  a  means  of  arousing  public  sentiment, 
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Civil  Liberties: — The  spirit  of  intolerance  which  is  so  wide- 
spread to-day  has  resulted  in  deplorable  violations  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly.  When 
these  rights  are  suppressed,  orderly  discussion  and  planning 
are  impossible  and  advocates  of  violence  find  ready  listeners 
among  exasperated  men  and  women.  The  Peace  Committee 
are  sending  a  letter  to  Governor  Sproul  urging  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  all  charges  of  such  disregard  of  law,  in  order  that  the 
people  may  retain  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  peaceable  and  orderly 
methods  of  protest  and  reform.  The  continued  imprisonment 
of  some  "conscientious  objectors"  is  also  a  source  of  concern. 

These  are  some  of  the  avenues  of  endeavor  open  to  the 
Peace  Committee  on  this  side  of  the  water.  They  do  not  have 
the  glamor  or  emotional  appeal  of  the  foreign  work,  but  they 
are  real  practical  ways  in  which  the  spirit  of  Quakerism  can  be 
intensified  and  applied  to  a  world  suffering  for  want  of  good- 
will. 

Arthur  J.  Vail,  Secretary. 


THE  SHAME  OF  COLOUR  PREJUDICE. 

# 

[Our  friend  George  Smith  of  Fritchley,  England,  has  sent  us 
a  copy  of  The  Crusader  for  Tenth  Month  31st  on  account  of 
the  article  on  "Colour  Prejudice."  It  discloses  an  almost 
unbelievable  condition  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  (?) 
State.  Evidently  color  prejudice  is  not  confined  to  our  own 
free  (?)  country!  The  Crusader  is  one  of  the  new  weeklies 
born  of  the  war.  Friends  in  England  are  much  interested  in 
it.  The  editor,  Stanley  B.  James,  is  not  unknown  in  America. 
It  is  understood  that  he  fought  in  the  Boer  War,  but  that  now 
he  inclines  to  the  peace  position  of  Friends. — Eds.] 

One  of  the  problems  which  require  immediate  solution,  is 
the  colour  question.  This  problem  is  a  serious  menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  There  can  be  no  peace  on  earth  while 
the  coloured  races  are  still  tyrannically  ruled  in  Africa,  Asia 
and  America.  But  unfortunately  there  are  people  who  think 
that  because  Germany  has  been  defeated  the  "  permanent  peace 
of  the  world"  is  secured.  The  same  people  think  that  it  was 
the  so-called  German  tyranny  that  was  a  danger  to  humanity, 
and  for  this  reason  they  have  urged  that  Germany  should 
have  no  Colonies:  because,  they  argued,  she  could  not  rule 
the  coloured  race  with  justice.  Well,  Germany  has  been 
defeated  and  deprived  of  her  Colonies  in  Africa,  and  in  the 
Pacific  Islands,  but  still  the  peoples  of  Africa,  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  Islands,  are  groaning  under  the  oppressors'  yoke. 

In  the  British  Dominion  of  South  Africa — under  the  Flag 
of  Freedom  (?) — the  coloured  man  is  practically  enslaved. 
All  the  avenues  of  civilization,  progress  and  education  are 
closed  against  him.  Besides  having  no  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country  and  its  affairs,  he  is  practically  rendered 
homeless  and  landless  by  the  Natives'  Land  Act  191 3,  which 
enacts  that  no  native  shall  buy,  hire,  or  lease,  land  within  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  except  in  the  reserved  areas.  The 
reserved  areas  are  situated  in  malarial,  barren,  mountainous 
and  marshy  districts,  and  are  not  only  unsuitable  for  human 
habitation,  but  also  for  cultivation  and  stock  breeding.  Eighty- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
is  reserved  for  the  use  of  1^  million  whites,  and  this  com- 
prises all  the  best  and  fertile  lands.  The  remainder,  13  per 
cent.,  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  5V2  million  people,  and  this, 
as  already  stated,  is  worthless  land. 

It  is  further  provided  in  this  Act  that  no  native  shall  live 
in  areas  reserved  for  whites,  except  as  a  servant,  not  a  paid 
servant,  but  one  who  will  work  for  white  farmers  for  the 
privilege  of  being  allowed  to  live  on  God's  earth.  These  are 
the  conditions  under  which  he  can  live  in  the  white  areas: — 

1.  — That  he  and  his  family  must  agree  to  work  for  the 
farmer,  without  any  payment  of  any  kind. 

2.  — He  must  agree  to  use  his  oxen  for  the  work  of  the  farmer. 

3.  — He  must  have  no  cattle  except  those  that  are  necessary 
for  the  farmer's  work. 

4.  — In  short  he  must  agree  to  any  terms  the  farmer  might 
offer  him. 


As  the  result  of  the  operation  of  this  cruel  law,  hundreds  of 
natives  were  evicted  from  farms,  and  in  their  wandering 
about  in  search  of  land,  they  lost  their  stock  which  died  from 
want  of  grass  and  water.  As  the  law  did  not  apply  to  the  urban 
areas,  towns  became  crowded  with  the  victims,  and  labour 
on  the  farms  became  so  scarce,  that,  to  meet  the  situation, 
the  Union  Government  introduced  a  bill  in  191 8  in  order  to 
drive  the  natives  out  of  the  towns  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers. 
The  Bill  enacts  that  no  native  shall  own,  hire,  or  lease  property 
in  town;  or  live  in  town,  except  as  a  servant,  and  must  have  a 
permit  from  the  Municipal  authorities. 

The  disabilities  under  which  the  black  man  labours  in  South 
Africa  are  a  disgrace  to  Christianity  and  civilization,  and  one 
cannot  understand  how  the  Christian  people  of  Great  Britain 
can  tolerate  such  a  state  of  affairs  in  their  Colonies.  But 
apparently  very  little  is  known  in  this  country,  or  public 
opinion  would  have  been  aroused. 

There  are  so  many  repressive  laws  in  South  Africa  that  one 
cannot  enumerate  them  all  in  one  article.  But  before  closing 
I  should  like  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Pass  Laws. 

Under  these  laws  no  native  (male  or  female)  in  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  can  move  about  from  one  place  to 
another  without  a  written  permit,  either  from  his  white  master, 
or  a  Government  Official.  He  cannot  be  employed  by  any- 
body without  being  registered  and  provided  with  a  passport, 
at  the  Pass  Office  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage. He  cannot  leave  his  master  without  his  character  being 
described  on  the  passport.  Thus  the  poor  native  is  placed 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  master,  who  might  libel  his  char- 
acter with  impunity. 

At  the  root  of  these  evils  is  the  colour  bar  in  the  South  Africa 
Act  of  1909,  which  debars  natives  from  acquiring  political 
rights.  And  ever  since  the  colour  bar  has  been  introduced  in 
every  department  of  life.  All  the  avenues  of  progress  and 
civilization  are  closed  against  the  native.  He  is  only  allowed 
to  acquire  that  education  and  knowledge  which  make  him  more 
docile  to  exploitation.  His  Christianity  simply  confirms  him 
in  his  position  of  slavery. 

I  read  in  The  Crusader  of  3rd  October  an  interesting  article 
on  the  "Shame  of  the  Race  Riots"  in  Washington  and  Chicago. 
I  was  so  pleased  to  find  that  people  of  my  race  were  not  the 
originators  of  these  barbarous  disturbances.  The  white  man 
— the  man  who  emerged  from  barbarism  2000  years  ago — is 
responsible.  Notwithstanding  his  centuries  of  Christianity, 
he  is  still  un-Christian  in  his  ways  and  methods.  The  other 
day  I  and  three  friends  were  thrown  out  of  the  ship  that  was 
about  to  sail  from  Southampton  to  Capetown,  by  white  South 
Africans,  merely  because  we  were  black.  On  board  this  ship 
there  were  ministers  of  religion  who  were  apparently  going  to 
Africa  as  missionaries,  and  also  other  people  who  professed 
the  Christian  religion,  but  to  my  dismay,  no  word  of  protest 
against  this  monstrous  brutality  was  uttered  by  them. 

R.  V.  Salope  Thema. 


A  Climax  in  Adventure. — The  life  of  the  saint  is  the 
grandest  adventure  the  world  knows.  Holiness  is  its  most 
marvellous  enterprise.  What  was  Paul's  dictum?  "  I  forget 
the  past  and  reach  forward  to  the  future,  for  this  is  the  purpose 
for  which  Christ  laid  hold  of  me  that  He  might  make  me  like 
Himself."  What  a  marvel  is  hidden  in  these  words.  I  am 
to  become  like  Him!  That  is  my  eternal  destiny — that  and 
no  other.  Why  do  we  men  and  women  forget  this?  Why  do 
we  live  "at  this  poor  dying  rate?"  When  we  may  be  sharers 
in  so  great  a  life,  why  does  any  less  content  us?  The  truth  is 
that  we  are  not  content,  for  we  are  made  to  this  end.  •  Augus- 
tine was  right.  "Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  made  us  for  Thyself, 
and  our  hearts  are  restless  till  they  find  their  rest  in  Thee." 
The  joy  and  beauty  of  life  are  to  be  discovered  alone  in  living 
and  working  for  God.  We  must  all  be  adventurers  if  life  is 
to  hold  its  highest  and  best  meaning  for  us,  and  surely  we 
shall  not  be  satisfied  with  any  aim  less  worthy  than  that  which 
our  Father  has  set  before  us. — G.  Currie  Martin,  in  The 
Friend  (London). 
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THE  MESSENGER.* 

We  sat  together  in  a  quiet  place 

Where  the  soft  lamplight  shone;  and  flames  gave  chase 

One  of  another  over  logs  that  glowed 

Warm  on  the  hearth;  nor  sight  nor  sound  but  showed 

Comfort  and  tranquil  ease;  and  as  our  right 

We  took  those  gracious  gifts  of  God  that  night. 

Then  one  who  sat  with  us  the  soft  spell  broke; 

Quietly,  very  earnestly  he  spoke. 

He  was  a  young  man  out  upon  parole 

From  a  great  Federal  gaol,  where  his  young  soul 

Was  smeared  by  its  most  foul  and  putrid  breath 

And  his  young  body  stricken  unto  death. 

The  suffering  of  that  soul  had  stamped  his  face, 

Yet  left  of  bitterness  no  single  trace. 

And  the  dread  White  Plague  claimed  him  for  its  own. 

So,  when  in  that  still  room  his  earnest  tone 

Fell  quietly,  into  our  hearts  there  grew 

Some  little  knowledge  of  the  things  he  knew. 

Within  that  place  of  torture,  grimly  walled, 

Rats  habited  with  men,  and  vermin  crawled 

Over  men's  bodies  as  by  night  and  day 

In  vice  and  filth  and  wretchedness  they  lay, 

Some  cursing  and  some  listless  with  despair, 

Some,  human  once,  grown  raving  madman  there. 

He  told  of  savage  blows  and  brutal  jeers, 

That  cut  the  heart  too  cruelly  for  tears; 

Water  denied  to  parched  and  swollen  tongues, 

Foul  poison  stench  for  ease  of  gasping  lungs, 

Men  standing  tiptoe  arms  upstretched  and  bound 

Dying  alone  in  dungeons  underground. 

We  asked  him  once  if  he  were  sent  again, 

Back  to  that  living  death,  those  beasts  called  men, 

Would  they  not  wreak  dire  vengeance  if  they  knew 

Of  his  bold  speaking,  and  at  this  he  grew 

Almost  impatient,  answered,  "It  may  be; 

What  then?    That  makes  no  difference  to  me." 


The  little  clock  upon  the  mantel  shelf 
Ticked  cosily  and  softly  to  itself; 
Beneath,  the  logs  threw  out  a  ruddy  glow; 
These  were  enough  for  us  an  hour  ago, 
But  with  that  hour  into  our  midst  had  come 
God's  flaming  messenger,  and  we  were  dumb 
And  poor  before  that  man's  untrammelled  soul. 
God's  messenger;  a  prisoner  on  parole. 

— Esther  Morton  Smith. 

*A  political  prisoner,  who,  released  pending  a  decision  of  the  higher 
court,  is  devoting  himself  to  the  procuring  of  bail  for  his  companions. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Inasmuch — An  Allegory. 

(Concluded  from  page  330.) 

But  now  another  group  attracted  His  attention.  These 
children  looked  weary  and  old  beyond  their  years;  many  were 
crippled  and  deformed  in  other  ways,  and  others  were  pale  and 
anaemic,  as  though  life  had  been  very  hard  on  them. 

"Whence  came  you,  my  children?"  asked  the  gentle  voice. 
"We  came,"  they  answered,  "from  the  heart  of  a  great  city. 
Our  fathers  and  mothers  were  so  busy  we  had  no  one  to  take 
care  of  us.  The  streets  were  very  narrow  and  filthy,  and  no 
one  thought  of  us.  So  we  lived  in  the  midst  of  wickedness  and 
vice,  and  never  saw  anything  that  was  good  and  pure  and 
clean.  The  money  our  fathers  earned  all  went  to  the  saloon 
on  the  corner,  and  we  have  often  been  hungry,  and  oh!  so  sad 
and  lonely.  And  so  we  have  come  to  thee." 

Another  voice  added,  "  But  some  of  us  once  got  a  chance  to 
go  out  to  the  country.   It  was  so  beautiful  and  clean  there, 


and  the  sun  shone,  and  we  wished  we  could  stay;  but  the  kind 
ladies  who  took  us  out  there  said  we  must  let  others  go  too, 
and  so  we  had  to  come  back  to  the  filthy  streets.  Oh!  why 
can't  all  children  live  in  God's  beautiful  country?" 

Again  came  that  loving  voice,  "  Suffer  the  little  children  and 
forbid  them  not,"  as  He  drew  them  gently  to  Him. 

Another  group  stood  near  watching  all  that  was  going  on. 
They  looked  comfortably-dressed  and  well-fed,  and  had  been 
such  interested  observers  of  those  who  had  gone  before  that 
their  faces  wore  a  look  of  compassion  which  the  Master  marked 
as  He  said,  "And  how  is  it  with  you,  dear  children?" 

The  answer  came,  "We  have  had  comfortable  homes  and 
kind  parents  who  have  done  much  for  us,  but  we  haven't 
always  been  happy,  for  we  wanted  some  things  they  couldn't 
give  us.  Now  we  see  how  good  and  kind  they  have  been,  and 
feel  very  thankful  to  them  and  to  Thee.  We  have  heard  of 
these  poor,  suffering  children,  dear  Lord,  and  sometimes  have 
been  able  to  spare  a  penny  or  two  to  help  them  along — but  we 
never  guessed  there  was  such  dire  misery  and  need,  not  only 
abroad,  but  in  our  own  city.  Give  us  another  chance,  dear 
Master,  and  we  will  try  to  give  up  more  of  our  time,  more  of  our 
money,  in  helping  to  care  for  Thy  children  everywhere  who  need 
our  help."  And  the  kind  voice  answered,  "It  is  well,  dear 
children.  Another  chance  will  be  given  to  those  who  earnestly 
desire  to  enter  My  service,  and  share  their  good  things  with 
their  down-trodden  brothers  and  sisters." 

And  now  He  turned  to  another  group  standing  a  little  aloof 
as  if  they  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  in  the  company  of  those  who 
had  gone  before.  The  gentle  voice  asked  again,  "Whence 
came  you,  my  children?" 

They  hesitated  a  moment  before  answering  and  then  said, 
"  We  do  not  live  in  dirty,  narrow  streets  where  it  is  dark  and 
unhealthy.  We  keep  away  from  such  places  for  we  might  get 
sick.  Our  homes  are  in  broad,  beautiful  streets,  and  our 
fathers  have  plenty  of  money,  so  that  we  can  have  almost 
everything  we  want.  We  can  go  to  the  country  when  we  choose, 
and  always  wear  good  clothes.  Those  poor  children  have  never 
known  anything  better,  so  they  don't  mind  coarse,  dirty  clothes 
and  miserable  homes.  We  couldn't  live  there  for  we  must  be 
well  dressed,  and  have  plenty  of  good  food  and  pleasure.  If 
our  fathers  would  only  give  us  more  money  we  could  maybe 
spare  a  little  to  help  the  poor,  but  now  we  don't  have  enough 
even  for  ourselves.  We  aren't  very  happy,  for  there  are  other 
children  who  have  finer  homes,  and  richer  clothes  than  we 
have,  and  we  want  things  like  theirs."  But  the  Master  turned 
in  sorrow  from  these  poorest-of-all  poor  children,  who  had 
lived  only  for  themselves,  and  I  heard  His  sad  voice  murmur 
in  Infinite  Pity,  "Ye  did  it  not  to  Me." 

Then  a  wonderful  light  illumined  His  countenance  as  He 
turned  with  loving  appreciation  and  compassion  to  those  who 
had  entered  His  service,  and  1  heard  Him  address  to  them  these 
beautiful,  these  Divine  words:  "Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world."  "  For  I  was  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat ; 
I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink;  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye 
took  me  in;  naked  and  ye  clothed  me;  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited 
me;  1  was  in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me." 

Then  they  answered  Him,  "  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  hungry 
and  fed  thee,  or  thirsty  and  gave  thee  drink,  when  saw  we  thee 
a  stranger  and  took  thee  in,  or  naked  and  clothed  thee;  or 
when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came  unto  thee?" 

And  then  came  the  blessed  answer,  "Verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  my  brethren,  even 
these  least,  ye  did  it  unto  Me." — A.  Y. 


We  are  learning — and  God  grant  we  learn  it  humbly — that 
our  recent  years  of  "advance"  have  taken  us  ever  farther  from 
real  personal  and  national  welfare;  and  that  we  need  now  to 
restore  the  old  faith  in  spiritual  realities,  to  sit  again  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  learn  once  more  the  majestic  truth: 
"A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that 
he  possesseth." — Churchman  Afield. 
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A  Ray  of  Joy  in  Germany. 
(Translated  from  the  Evangelical  Parish  Magazine,  Wiesbaden, 
Eleventh  Month  8,  igip. 

"  In  this  hour  of  deepest  need,  when  we  see  ourselves  de- 
serted by  and  at  enmity  with  all  nations,  it  is  like  a  ray  of  joy 
when  humane  love  reigns  amongst  the  enemy  peoples,  and 
bestirs  itself  to  mitigate  our  need.  The  Society  of  Friends  in 
London,  which  has  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  war 
upheld  the  laws  of  humanity,  is  now  sending  its  great-hearted 
gifts  of  love  to  Wiesbaden.  A  lady  here  is  receiving  for  free 
distribution  to  hospitals,  and  Women's  and  Children's  Socie- 
ties, varied  selections  of  food-stuffs  and  hospital  requisites, 
the  latter  especially  for  little  children.  At  first,  indeed,  it  was 
bitterly  hard  to  be  obliged  to  receive  these  things,  but  the 
feeling  that  they  were  given  us  from  motives  of  warm  love  of 
humanity  filled  us  with  genuine  thankfulness  and  brought 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  giving  here,  as  well  as  the  re- 
ceiver, much  joy.  Now  that  the  distribution  is  accomplished, 
it  seems  our  duty  that  we  should  let  wider  circles  know  how 
much  quiet  thankfulness  we  extend  to  the  givers  who  are  so 
rich  in  heartfelt  goodness. 

"  From  one  section  alone  of  the  gift  about  300  private  persons 
were  able  to  receive  assistance.  Oatmeal  and  children's  soap 
were  distributed  to  360  expectant  mothers,  cod  liver  oil, 
malted  and  unmalted  milk  will  be  a  blessing  for  many  chil- 
dren, as  also  960  tins  of  milk  which  the  school  sisters  received 
for  distribution  in  the  peoples'  schools.  The  Welfare  Centres 
received  the  bedding  and  linen  they  were  in  so  much  need  of, 
as  well  as  cotton,  wool,  bandages  and  ointments,  with  the  great- 
est thankfulness.  Many  working  women  were  enabled  to  re- 
ceive sewing  thread,  and  the  woolen  blankets  came  in  chiefly 
for  refugee  families.  Wool,  flannel,  material  for  handker- 
chiefs, and  various  other  materials  were  distributed  to  20  so- 
cieties and  numerous  private  persons  and  many  widows 
and  their  children  received  what  was  left.  Generous  as  were 
the  donors,  much  as  the  distributing  ladies  endeavored  to  get 
the  gift  into  the  greatest  possible  number  of  circles,  it  still  is 
but  a  drop  which  cannot  reach  all  who  want  in  this  time  of 
need,  but  it  is  a  drop  which  will  become  a  fountain  of  thanks, 
when  one  thinks  of  the  love  and  care  with  which  the  Society 
of  Friends  have  prepared  these  gifts." 


Relief  Work  for  French  Clothes. 
Harvey  Hinshaw  on  behalf  of  a  "sub-committee  on  new 
schemes  of  work"  reported  to  the  last  meeting  of  the  French 
Committee  that  experiments  had  been  made  in  introducing 
washboards  and  tubs  in  certain  villages.  The  matter  of  erect- 
ing a  lavoir  at  Varennes  was  discussed  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  take  action. 


Relief  Department  Active  as  Ever. 

Other  departments  may  be  closing  down,  but  Relief,  with 
new  families  always  returning  and  a  hard  winter  ahead,  finds 
its  work  as  extensive  and  necessary  as  ever. 

The  Meuse  centres  are  busy  with  the  distribution  of  build- 
ing supplies.  One  hundred  and  seventy  are  employed  in 
sewing  and  brush  making;  work  with  children  exists  in  every 
village,  and  two  cooking  classes  have  been  started  at  Les 
lllettes. 

There  will  be  some  sound  sleeping  done  around  Chatel  Che- 
hery  this  winter  as  the  equipe  there  has  distributed  1 18  mat- 
tresses, 84  duvets,  72  pillows,  26  bolsters  and  2  feather  beds. 

The  workers  at  Buzancy  have  visited  107  new  families  in 
seven  villages  and  visiting  is  also  going  steadily  on  at  Grand 
Pre. 


In  the  Marne  the  shops  have  been  especially  busy  as  their 
long  awaited  stocks  have  been  received.  One  of  the  several 
interesting  sales  was  at  Nauteuil  to  which  only  the  mothers 
of  large  families  were  invited.  Children's  clothes  were  sold 
at  very  low  rates  and  an  A.  R.  C.  blanket  given  to  each  family. 
Eighty-seven  mothers  attended  the  sale.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  come  who  had  not  at  least  three  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age. 

The  6quipe  at  Ham  has  had  a  busy  month  distributing  the 
Isle  of  Man  furniture.  They  made  very  attractive  and  happy 
homes  for  people  who  have  suffered  losses  twice  during  the 
war,  by  means  of  the  distribution  of  this  furniture  into  the 
Mission  barracks  already  erected  in  the  Aisne.  School  is  now 
started  in  all  the  villages  in  this  district  and  libraries  are  to  be 
established  in  three  of  the  centres.  During  the  month  a  num- 
ber of  oculist's  clinics  have  been  held  at  the  relief  centres. 


A  Worker's  Estimate  of  the  French  Achievement. 
My  experience  with  the  Friends'  Unit  in  France  is  a  wonder- 
ful memory  and  1  look  back  upon  it  as  one  of  the  great  oppor- 
tunities of  my  life.  Having  been  close  by  the  work  and  felt 
the  fine  spirit  that  energized  it  and  now  seeing  it  in  perspective, 
more  and  more  it  stands  out  in  my  mind  as  the  greatest  and 
most  distinctive  achievement  of  Christian  faith  and  idealism 
in  our  time.  Its  spiritual  meaning  and  value  to  the  world  go 
far  beyond  the  actual  value  of  the  work  in  France;  and  happy 
is  the  man  or  woman  who  has  had  a  part  either  in  the  work  or 
in  the  giving  that  has  made  the  work  possible.  And  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  the  work  is  to  be  carried  still  further,  in  the 
ministering  to  those  called  enemies.  Your  work  in  Germany 
and  Austria  is  blazing  a  new  trail  in  the  advance  of  true  Chris- 
tian service,  a  trail  that  the  Church  at  large  may  be  slow  to 
follow,  but  the  way  is  opened.  I  wish  that  circumstances  were 
such  that  I  might  have  a  part  in  that  work  also.  I  enclose 
a  check  for  fifteen  dollars.  I  wish  it  might  be  a  hundred  times 
as  much. 

William  Eves,  3RD,  of  Wilmington,  and  Caroline  C.  Nor- 
ment,  of  Baltimore,  sailed  on  the  Adriatic,  First  Month  3rd, 
to  join  the  Unit  in  Germany.  Arthur  Charles,  of  Richmond, 
Ind.,  sailed  First  Month  10th  on  the  Touraine. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  German  sub-committee  it  was 
decided  to  appropriate  $750  per  month  for  the  overhead  and 
maintenance  expenses  of  eight  American  workers  in  Vienna. 
These  workers  will  be  selected  from  the  French  field,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  to  be  secured  in  America. 


On  First  Month  2nd,  Ruth  Fry,  Executive  head  of  the 
London  Committee,  gave  a  vivid  account  of  conditions  in 
Austria  and  Poland  to  an  audience  at  Twelfth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. Pictures  of  the  Friends'  work  in  Holland  and  Poland 
were  shown  on  the  screen.  Her  talk  was  ably  supplemented 
by  William  A.  Albright  and  Sophia  M.  Fry,  the  former  on 
Anglo-American  co-operation  and  the  latter  on  the  achieve- 
ments in  France. 

A  donation  of  two  carloads  of  macaroni,  one  for  Vienna 
and  the  other  for  Berlin,  has  been  received  from  Cleveland. 
A  carload  of  evaporated  milk  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Committee  for  shipment  to  Vienna,  and  this  will  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  shipment  of  cod  liver  oil,  lard  and  cocoa. 


A  Friends'  meeting  for  worship  is  held  every  First-day 
morning  in  Vienna.  A  short  explanation  of  the  Friends' 
theory  of  worship  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting. 
In  the  vocal  offerings  both  languages  are  used. 

Addresses  are  also  given  from  time  to  time  on  the  problems 
of  the  day,  and  the  topic  recently  has  been  "  The  Seeds  of  War 
in  Modern  Life."  Talks  on  Quakerism  have  been  given  to  a 
number  of  organizations.  The  Quaker  message  has  met  with 
a  very  cordial  response  in  Vienna,  and  the  Quaker  Embassy 
idea  is  by  no  means  the  least  important  feature  of  the  work 
in  that  stricken  city. 
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In  order  to  promote  co-operation  between  England  and 
America  and  between  the  various  fields  of  work  it  was  pro- 
posed at  a  recent  meeting  that  "  one  or  more  American  Friends 
should  be  selected  to  form  with  one  or  more  London  Friends 
a  travelling  Commission  for  study  of  situations,  needs  and 
problems,  to  advise  and  counsel  those  in  the  management  of 
the  various  fields,  to  supply  the  home  offices  with  first-hand 
information,  with,  at  the  same  time,  authority  to  settle  in 
conjunction  with  the  field  centre  certain  emergency  problems. 
When  in  London,  which  would  be  their  headquarters,  these 
two  Americans  would  meet  with  the  London  Committee  and 
they  would  come  when  occasion  required  to  Philadelphia 
for  conference,  and  when  possible  the  London  members  would 
join  them  in  their  visit  here.  This  plan  can  be  revised  as 
found  advisable." 


Anti-typhus  Work  in  Poland. 
George  Butt  writes  as  follows  from  Bledow,  Poland: — 
"  I  arrived  here  yesterday  evening  after  convoying  stores 
from  Zawiercie;  we  had  a  most  exciting  time.  We  brought 
the  stuff  to  within  eight  miles  by  motor,  and  from  there  on 
sledges.  The  journey  by  motor  was  one  long  list  of  skids, 
skids  which  turned  the  cars  right  around  and  nearly  upset 
them.  Several  times  we  skidded  into  rocks  and  burst  tires, 
and  time  after  time  we  ran  into  snow  drifts  and  had  to  dig 
the  cars  out.    One  of  our  radiators  froze  and  burst. 

"  Bledow  is  one  of  a  group  of  about  six  small  villages  which 
have  suffered  terribly  from  typhus,  and  the  people  are  now 
so  frightened  of  typhus  that  when  a  house  is  infected  all  the 
communications  between  the  inmates  of  the  house  and  the 
village  have  to  be  carried  on  through  the  window,  as  no  one 
will  go  near  the  house,  and  public  opinion  will  not  allow  any- 
one to  leave  the  house;  the  actual  typhus  patients  have  not 
been  moved,  as  no  one  will  dare  even  to  drive  the  sledges  for 
them.  Out  of  fifty  houses  inspected  yesterday,  forty-four 
were  lousy,  and  only  six  free  from  lice.  The  people  say  they 
cannot  wash  their  clothing  often,  as  they  have  only  one  set 
of  linen  now,  and  if  they  washed  them  often  it  would  wear 
them  out,  and  of  course  up  to  now  they  have  had  no  soap. 
We  are  giving  every  house  one  pound  of  nubolic  soap  in  addi- 
tion to  the  soft  soap  supplied  for  bathing.  We  are  also  in- 
tending to  give  them  new  underclothing  which  we  have  got 
from  the  American  Red  Cross.  We  are  expecting  coal  and 
extra  sterilizers  to  arrive  here  to-day,  so  we  hope  to  start 
work  delousing  to-morrow  morning." 


Shipments  Received  During  Week  Ending  First  Month 

3,  1920. 

Twenty-five  in  all;  four  from  Mennonites. 


Snap  Shots  by  Friends'  Workers  in  Many  Lands. 
"  Unless  very  large  help  comes  in  the  next  two  months,  the 
conditions  in  Berlin  will  be  as  bad  as  in  Vienna.  Saxony 
probably  worse." — A.  G.  Scattergood,  Berlin. 


"  I  have  made  the  important  discovery  that  there  can  be 
perfectly  ordinary  human  beings  living  somewhere  not  in  the 
United  States  and  talking  a  language  not  Philadelphia-Ameri- 
can. 

"The  Mission,  I  believe,  will  be  interesting  later,  when  the 
quest  for  a  better  social  order  has  become  more  insistent,  as 
an  experiment,  in  the  possibility  of  a  more  or  less  efficient, 
result-getting  organization  run  on  democratic  lines  without 
wages,  and  without  profit  as  the  main  object." — Richard 
Wood,  France. 


"Seven  of  us  are  staying  at  the  Resursa — a  factory  club- 
house well  on  the  way  to  being  a  'swell'  establishment.  We 
are  well  served  by  Polish  maids.  One  or  two  of  our  number 
can  understand  their  fearful  language  (Polish).  At  the  present 
time  our  Mission  group  numbers  twenty.    Six  or  eight  are 


in  other  towns.  I  think  they  have  done  very  good  work. 
The  difficulties  are  enormous,  especially  transportation.  The 
government  being  new,  incomplete  and  unstable,  locally  in 
particular,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  out  just  what  conditions  (as 
to  distress)  are.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  extreme  poverty 
which  I  am  told  abounds  here.  A  bath  in  Poland  is  quite  hard 
to  find,  they  say.  Except  here  and  in  the  best  hotels,  sanitary 
appliances  are  indescribable.  The  Poles  are  not  used  to 
governing  themselves.  To  my  mind  they  are  sapping  their 
very  life-blood  supporting  an  army,  which  doesn't  seem  to  be 
doing  a  bit  of  good  anywhere." — Barclay  Whitson,  Zawiercie, 
Poland. 


"Our  mules  are  English  army  mules  which  the  Albanians 
are  very  much  interested  to  see  understand  English!  As  we 
wound  along  through  the  valleys  past  beech  forests  in  brown 
robes,  I  thought  what  a  curious  company  we  are — an  American 
Quaker  leading  a  band  of  Albanian  Mohammedan  muleteers 
through  the  mountains  of  Serbia  on  English  army  mules." — 
Paul  Furnas,  Serbia. 


"The  physical  beauties  of  France  are  legion;  her  love  of 
country  unmatchable;  her  little  folks  adorable;  her  grown-ups 
interesting  and  forgiveable." — Paul  M.  Cope,  France. 


"We've  been  having  such  a  nice  time  this  eve  that  I  thought 
I  should  have  to  write  thee  about  it  all  because  we  have 
a  stove!  It  turned  cold  to-day  and  were  just  about  frozen 
all  day.  Well,  we  had  some  thin  tin  cans  fastened  with 
solder  that  melts  if  you  heat  the  cans,  but  we  were  not  to  be 
daunted.  We  made  holes  and  fastened  them  together  with 
wire.  One  of  the  men  made  a  stove  pipe  out  of  a  couple  of 
other  old  cans,  and  we  wired  the  thing  to  the  side  of  the  wall 
and  ran  it  out  through  a  little  window  in  the. wall.  At  first 
we  thought  it  was  not  going  to  draw,  but  it  did  and  smokes 
very  little.  We  sat  around  the  fire  and  had  tea,  and  are  as 
warm  as  toast.  In  fact,  it's  the  first  time  I  have  been  able 
to  write  a  letter  in  comfort  in  a  long  time!" — Paul  Furnas, 
Serbia. 


Philadelphia  Store-house  Makes  Shipment  to  Vienna. 

The  following  shipment  to  Vienna  was  made  from  the  Phila- 
delphia storehouse  of  the  Service  Committee  on  First  Month 
1 2th: — 65  boxes  of  clothing,  7  barrels  malted  milk,  3  boxes 
cocoa,  1  box  borax,  2  boxes  medicated  cotton,  2  boxes  bandages, 
1200  cakes  of  soap. 


Shipments  Received  During  Week  Ending  First  Month 

10,  1920. 

Forty-one  in  all;  six  from  Mennonites. 

NOTES  ON  THE  INTERCHURCH  WORLD  CONFERENCE. 

Held  at  Atlantic  City  First  Month  7™  to  9™,  In- 
clusive. 

william  b.  harvey. 


The  aims  of  the  Conference  in  attempting  to  spread  the 
Gospel  message  as  well  as  to  render  organized  Christian  ser- 
vice throughout  the  entire  world  are  so  great,  that  this  very 
brief  outline  will  but  faintly  convey  any  conception  of  the 
forces  at  work  in  the  effort.  Thirtv-fiour  Protestant  denomina- 
tions embracing  one  hundred  and  forty  "  Boards,"  covering 
practically  the  entire  range  of  Christian  activity,  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  making  this  Conference  possible;  in  other 
words,  71.06  per  cent,  of  the  total  Protestant  membership  in 
the  United  States  participated  in  the  preliminary  survey  work. 

John  R.  Mott,  presided;  one  was  soon  impressed  with  his 
ability  in  keeping  first  things  first,  allowing  no  waste  of  time, 
yet  giving  opportunity  for  any  important  concern  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman  stated  the  objects  of  the  Convention,  tell- 
ing of  events  leading  up  to  it;  Christian  needs  in  foreign  coun- 
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tries  and  at  home,  studies  of  the  needs  of  Educational  Boards, 
led  in  turn  to  other  fields  until  it  embraced  a  large  percentage 
of  organized  or  unorganized  Institutions  in  the  study  for  up- 
lift. 

Plans  formulated  by  this  "Servant  of  the  Churches"  as  it 
was  called,  were  submitted  to  sagacious  missionaries,  Church 
Secretaries,  Ministers  and  Laymen,  to  test  their  practicability. 
A  final  Board  of  Review,  composed  of  Robert  E.  Speer  and 
others,  gave  its  approval,  and  the  great  mass  of  information 
collated,  was  ready  for  treatment  by  the  four  Commissions 
to  be  named,  who  were  to  report  their  findings  at  later  sessions. 

The  meeting  was  for  "wholeness  of  outlook  and  oneness  of 
task"  as  it  affected  the  Protestant  field,  at  home  and  abroad; 
to  review  and  determine  the  scope  and  character  of  the  united 
Christian  undertaking;  constructive  criticism  was  invited, 
for  what  was  needed  was  an  atmosphere  of  understanding 
between  the  churches  for  unity  of  action,  with  resolves  to  un- 
derstand the  viewpoint  of  others  for  mutual  good;  an  atmos- 
phere of  faith  was  needed  that  real  uplift  might  result;  in  this, 
it  was  important  to  find  points  of  unity,  rather  than  the  re- 
verse. It  was  to  be  a  Conference  for  Review  and  Recom- 
mendation. 

A  profusion  of  large,  specially  made  maps,  together  with  a 
liberal  use  of  lantern  slides,  enabled  the  great  audience  (there 
were  over  seventeen  hundred  delegates)  the  better  to  visualize 
the  subjects  of  the  surveys  as  they  were  presented  by  men 
specially  fitted  for  the  tasks.  Sherwood  Eddy,  in  telling  lan- 
guage, spoke  of  conditions  in  India;  of  the  two  thousand  castes 
and  their  gradual  merging  through  Christian  influence.  India 
is  entering  a  new  era  of  responsible  government;  he  cited  one 
Christian  Assembly  in  India  of  thirty  thousand;  there  was 
much  personal  Evangelism.  There  were  five  thousand  Chris- 
tian missionaries  in  that  country,  but  the  needs  were  appalling. 

Dr.  Inman  told  of  vital  conditions  in  the  Orient,  as  well  as 
those  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Dr.  Patton  specialized  on  China,  having  visited  recently 
ten  of  the  eighteen  Provinces — he  said  that  "China  was  at  the 
Door,"  looking  to  America  for  real  uplift:  will  we  fail  her? 
There  was  much  to  encourage,  there  being  now  7000  Christian 
centres  in  that  "Heathen"  land,  and  there  was  a  winning  of 
souls  to  Christ.  The  opportunity  for  service  was  great. 
There  are,  however,  only  312,000  members  there  of  Protestant 
churches;  one  Evangelical  missionary  to  80,000  population- 
regions  with  thirty-five  or  more  millions  under  no  human 
Christian  influence. 

The  Moslem  menace  was  graphically  illustrated  by  an 
enormous  map,  drawn  up  from  under  the  platform:  it  showed 
the  vast  portions  of  the  globe  dominated  by  that  power,  and 
the  fact  was  emphasized,  that  they  were  gathering  the  children 
in  regions  where  the  Christian  religion  had  not  entered.  In 
Africa,  forty-two  millions,  and  in  India  sixty-seven  millions 
of  people  are  under  Moslem  influence,  and  they  are  persistent 
in  their  advances,  savage  in  their  ruthless  treatment  of  Chris- 
tians, as  the  massacres  of  Armenians  very  clearly  show:  it 
is,  above  all,  the  foe  to  Christianity. 

Much  interest  centred  in  the  facts  brought  out  in  relation 
to  the  Home  Surveys,  and  those  of  lands  adjacent.  S.  Guy 
Inman,  who  was  familiar  with  Mexican  and  West  Indian 
affairs,  told  of  conditions  in  each.  American  people  had  much 
responsibility  in  dominating  conditions  in  these  countries. 
Our  liquor  is  flowing  towards  Cuba  now  in  large  quantities, 
though  in  Porto  Rico  prohibition  prevails.  Space  forbids  to 
enlarge  on  Mexico,  the  newspapers  say  far  too  much  in  exciting 
public  opinion  here,  and  inciting  trouble  in  that  unhappy 
land. 

Emphasis  was  placed  more  than  once  on  the  importance  of 
placing  the  youths  of  High  School  age  in  a  Christian  environ- 
ment— that  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  cases,  decisions 
affecting  life  work  and  ideals  were  made  at  that  time. 

Dr.  Clark  who  had  charge  of  the  Educational  Survey,  said 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  missionaries  came  from  Church 
schools  and  colleges — seventy  per  cent,  decided  on  their  life 
work  before  going  to  these  places:  we  need  the  best  Christian 


Educational  institutions,  rightly  placed.  Endowments  were 
needed,  salaries  should  be  raised. 

The  war  has  caused  eighty-two  per  cent,  increase  in  living 
costs.  Prominent  industries  had  increased  wages  ninety-five 
per  cent.,  while  college  professors  had  their  salaries  increased 
only  thirty-one  per  cent.  We  need  intelligent  consecrated 
teachers,  as  much  as  those  with  knowledge  and  skill. 

A  number  of  speakers  dwelt  specially  on  the  Church  Survey 
proper,  telling  of  waste  of  effort,  and  consequent  loss  in 
efficiency,  resulting  from  existing  conditions:  instances  were 
cited,  where  three  Protestant  ministers  living  not  over  seven 
miles  apart  went  eighty-five,  ninety  and  ninety-two  miles 
respectively  to  their  charges  which  were,  when  reached,  not 
over  five  miles,  one  from  the  other. 

Many  churches  were  abandoned,  and  there  was  much  absen- 
tee ministry.  Charts  were  shown  on  the  screen,  showing 
rather  graphically  the  advantages  of  getting  together  and 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  Pastor  and  Congregation. 

First-day  schools  had  their  innings  at  the  proper  time;  it 
appeared  that  16,000,000  of  our  children  were  going  to  these 
schools,  receiving  each  an  average  of  twenty-four  hours'  teach- 
ing per  year.  Catholic  children  have  two  hundred  hours  per 
year  of  such  opportunity,  and  Jewish  children  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  hours  per  year  on  an  average.  Protestant 
children  attend  these  schools  only  half  of  the  time. 

One  hundred  or  more  colored  delegates  were  in  attendance, 
scattered  throughout  the  audience.  George  Haynes,  a  Negro, 
made  an  eloquent  appeal  concerning  the  needs  of  his  race, 
emphazing  the  need  for  education  in  Christian  leadership. 

We  were  informed  that  there  were  in  our  midst  one  and  a- 
half  million  migrants,  men  on  the  move,  engaged  in  harvest- 
ing, fishing,  mining,  etc. ;  from  these  come  many  of  our  trouble- 
makers. If  the  church  could  reach  these,  make  their  living 
conditions  better,  there  would  be  fewer  I.  W.  W.'s.  There 
are  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  untouched  by  the 
church  in  the  logging  camps. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  Indians  in 
the  United  States,  less  than  one-third  are  Christians.  The 
old  Indian  religion  is  passing,  he  is  now  emerging  into  citizen- 
ship, there  is  a  pressing  need  for  personal  leadership;  the 
Indian  students  at  the  recent  Student  Volunteer  Conference, 
seven  thousand  strong,  at  Des  Moines,  to  which  allusion  was 
often  made,  urged  this  matter. 

The  Christian  hospital  was  emphasized  as  the  most  com- 
plete Christian  service.  The  slogan  suggested  was  "not  race 
nor  money,  nor  creed,  need  alone  opens  the  hospital  doors." 

The  immigrant  coming  to  our  shores  received  due  considera- 
tion; our  natural  attitude  towards  many  of  them  is  one  of 
avoidance  and  indifference;  there  is  a  consequent  apathy  on 
their  part,  for  which  we  are  at  least  in  part  responsible;  plans 
are  in  the  making  to  improve  these  conditions. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  great  need  of  efficient  Physical 
Directors  in  schools  and  for  recreational  work;  these  officers 
get  close  to  the  pupils,  and  if  they  radiate  Christianity,  what 
an  influence  for  good  does  result. 

Sixteen  large  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  various  surveys 
were  on  hand  for  free  distribution  amongst  the  delegates,  and 
they  are  most  informing. 

Dr.  Campbell  White  said  that  Christ  is  indispensable  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  world's  work;  it  was  expected  to  hold 
three  thousand  meetings  across  the  continent,  to  which  youths 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  were  to  be  specially  invited.  The 
harvest  is  great,  but  the  laborers  few. 

It  was  regretted  that  finance  had  of  necessity  to  be  so  promi- 
nently discussed,  but  in  planning  a  budget  of  $1,300,000,000 
for  a  five  years'  campaign,  money  is  an  important  adjunct. 

Ralph  Cushman  spoke  of  the  consecration  of  life  versus 
the  consecration  of  wealth:  if  not  faithful  in  the  stewardship 
of  our  possessions,  how  can  we  expect  higher  service:  God's 
ownership  is  the  true  basis  of  our  stewardship.    .    .  . 

A  delegate  confessed  to  a  deepening  feeling,  that  since  the 
churches  can  do  so  much  more  by  working  together  than  they 
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can  do  by  working  without  intelligent  regard  to  each  other, 
it  is  their  clear  duty  to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  whose  appointment  some  ten 
years  ago  as  foreman  on  a  New  York  City  Grand  Jury  to 
study  vice  conditions,  aroused  his  interest  in  uplift  work,  said: 

"When  such  a  vast  multitude  of  people  come  together 
earnestly  and  prayerfully,  there  must  be  developed  an  out- 
pouring of  spiritual  power  such  as  this  land  has  never  before 
known.  What  force  can  stand  against  this  Movement?  If 
it  is  complete  in  its  co-operation,  if  the  individual  constituents 
are  consecrated  and  in  earnest  and  the  leadership  is  able, 
there  is  no  limit  under  God  to  what  may  be  accomplished  in 
the  establishment  of  His  Kingdom  on  earth." 

Frank  M.  North,  President  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  spoke  near  the  close  of  the 
final  session,  referring  to  the  spirit  of  unity  in  interest,  with 
the  Interchurch  Movement,  emphasizing  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation which  is  strengthening  the  work  of  Christendom. 

Robert  E.  Speer  was  the  last  speaker  on  the  schedule:  his 
words  were  well  chosen  and  they  seemed  to  fall  like  a  benedic- 
tion on  the  great  solemnized  assembly:  they  were  full  of  the 
spirit  of  love,  and  breathed  a  vision  of  future  increase  of  co- 
operation in  Christian  service. 


ISAAC  SHARPLESS. 

After  the  forms  of  this  week's  number  of  The  Friend  had 
been  made  up  the  death  of  our  friend,  Isaac  Sharpless,  was 
announced  at  his  Haverford  home  on  the  1 6th.  We  are  able 
to  include  herewith  a  portion  of  the  notice  of  him  from  the 
Ledger  of  the  17th: — 

In  a  statement  issued  by  Haverford  College  last  night  the  following 
account  of  his  authorship  and  his  services  to  the  institution  is  given: 

"Aside  from  many  contributions  to  scientific,  historical  and  religious 
periodicals,  the  following  volumes  came  from  his  pen:  Text-books  in 
geometry  and  astronomy,  the  volume  on  English  education,  in  the  Inter- 
national Education  series;  'A  Quaker  Experiment  in  Government,'  1898; 
'Two  Centuries  of  Pennsylvania  History,'  1900;  'Quakerism  and  Politics,' 
1906;  'The  American  College,'  1915;  'The  Story  of  a  Small  College,' 
1918;  'Political  Leaders  of  Provincial  Pennsylvania,'  1919. 

"The  last-named  volume  and  the  'Quaker  Experiment  in  Govern- 
ment' are  his  great  contributions  to  the  history  of  his  native  State.  These 
books  quickly  gained  for  the  author  high  repute  for  insight  into  human 
motives,  sympathetic  yet  unbiased  interpretation  of  Quaker  policies, 
scientific  care  in  the  weighing  of  evidence  and  a  corresponding  modera- 
tion in  the  statement  of  conclusions. 

"His  'Story  of  a  Small  College,'  1918,  is  an  account  of  Haverford 
College  during  the  period  of  his  connection  with  it  as  instructor  or  pro- 
fessor, 1875-1884;  as  dean,  1884-1887;  as  president,  1887-1917.  His 
story  of  his  own  experiences  and  of  the  evolution  of  college  policies  during 
this  extended  period  is  told  with  rare  discrimination  and  inimitable  good 
humor.  This  book  and  his  earlier  one  on  'The  American  College'  are 
likely  to  convince  the  general  reader  of  the  fact  long  known  to  educators 
and  to  Haverford  graduates  that  Isaac  Sharpless  was  one  of  the  greatest 
figures  among  the  college  presidents  of  America. 

"  He  had  a  marked  taste  for  practical  politics,  and  exercised  a  decided 
influence  in  Delaware  County  affairs.  His  knowledge  of  facts  and  his 
experience  in  diplomatic  dealings  took  him  frequently  to  Washington 
and  Harrisburg  upon  commissions  to  state  the  Quaker  position  upon 
matters  of  public  interest. 

"Just  before  his  last  illness  became  acute,  Doctor  Sharpless  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Sproul  upon  the  commission  to  revise  the  State 
constitution,  but  was  not  able  to  join  in  this  congenial  task.  The  last 
service  he  did  for  his  college  was  to  join  in  plans  for  an  increase  of  endow- 
ment, in  order  that  Haverford  professors  might  be  more  adequately 
compensated.  With  the  memory  of  his  great  interest  in  this  subject, 
others  will  promptly  carry  out  this  purpose." 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Representative  Meeting  was  in  session  for  about  two  hours  on 
the  16th. 

Levi  Pennington  was  given  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  relationships 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting  to  the  Interchurch  World 


Conference.  The  recent  sessions  of  this  Conference  are  reported  in  this 
number  by  William  B.  Harvey.  His  plea  that  we  should  seek  to  know 
our  individual  duty  toward  the  large  aims  of  these  great  Christian  move- 
ments met  with  a  cordial  response.  It  was  not,  however,  apparent  where 
or  how  the  Yearly  Meeting  could  make  an  official  connection  with  the 
work.  A  small  committee  was  appointed  to  make  some  further  inquiry. 

By  invitation  Edward  Evans  for  the  Peace  Committee  presented  an  ap- 
pealing plea  to  our  fellow  countrymen  on  the  subject  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly.  After  liberal  endorsement  the  essay  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  for  circulation.  Edward  Evans  also  gave  information 
in  regard  to  new  sedition  laws  that  are  carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  in- 
vasion of  human  rights.  A  sub-committee  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
was  directed  to  deal  with  these. 

A  report  of  the  small  committee  on  Secretary  recommended  the  ex- 
pansion of  that  office  further  to  consolidate  the  work  at  304  Arch  Street. 
Three  Friends  were  added  to  the  Committee  and  instructions  given  to 
make  a  concrete  proposition  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Charleston  Trustees  had  made  an  appropriation  of  $75  toward 
painting  a  meeting-house  in  North  Carolina.    This  was  approved. 

The  portion  of  the  Fifth  Query  dealing  with  intoxicants  had  received 
the  attention  of  a  committee,  but  was  left  in  their  hands. 

George  M.  Warner  reported  a  satisfactory  hearing  that  a  group  of 
Friends  had  had  in  Washington  on  the  14th  on  the  military  training  bills. 
The  attitude  of  the  Committee  of  Congress  was  one  of  very  satisfactory 
consideration  toward  conscientious  convictions. 

A  letter  to  our  members  in  regard  to  their  personal  influence  and  duty 
toward  these  bills  was  adopted  and  will  be  put  into  circulation  at  once. 
John  Way  reported  that  some  of  our  large  colleges  and  schools  might  be 
counted  on  to  oppose  these  bills.  Pains  will  be  taken  to  see  that  Friends' 
colleges  and  schools  make  suitable  protests. 

Walter  W.  Haviland  is  expecting  to  go  to  Japan  in  a  few  weeks  to  visit 
the  Friends'  school  and  mission  there.  He  was  granted  a  certificate  by 
the  Representative  Meeting.  He  was  particularly  careful  to  explain 
that  his  visit  was  not  on  the  basis  of  a  concern  for  ministerial  service. 

  J.  H.  B. 

Opposition  to  Compulsory  Military  Training. — In  accordance 
with  plans  which  had  been  made  by  Congressman  Thomas  S.  Butler,  six 
Friends  appeared  on  Third-day,  13th  inst.,  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  at  Washington  to  protest  against  the  compulsory 
features  of  the  various  military  training  bills  now  either  before  Congress, 
or  receiving  consideration  by  its  Committees  on  Military  Affairs. 

It  developed  that  there  was  a  diversity  of  conviction  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee  of  which  Julius  Kahn  is  Chairman;  its  members  seemed 
really  desirous  of  hearing  at  first  hand,  Friends'  attitude  concerning  the 
principles  of  Universal  Service  for  boys  and  young  men.  That  some 
impression  was  made  is  evident,  for  during  the  proceedings,  the  Chair- 
man asked  one  of  our  group  whether  our  views  in  brief  on  the  subject 
might  be  forwarded  in  order  that  they  might  be  considered  as  suitable 
to  be  embodied  in  one  or  more  of  the  bills  in  question.  We  will  not 
undertake  to  present  here  the  arguments  offered;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
paragraphs  bearing  on  the  subject  have  been  very  carefully  considered. 
These  affect  those  with  consciences  that  can  not  submit  to  military 
training  or  service. 

There  was  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  the  long-estab- 
lished views  of  Friends  concerning  Militarism,  as  well  as  appreciation  of 
the  most  valuable  relief  work  in  war-stricken  countries  done  and  in  prog- 
ress under  their  auspices. 

Representatives  of  other  protesting  religious  bodies  were  also  in  at- 
tendance, and  they  were  given  a  hearing. 

It  was  felt  that  the  visit  was  quite  worth  while,  and  that  it  may  have 
its  due  share  of  influence  in  moulding  public  opinion  on  a  subject  regarding 
which  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  views. 

Please  write  or  wire  your  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  oppose 
particularly  the  compulsory  feature  of  the  bills.  -\W.  B.  H. 

The  Friends'  Council  for  International  Service,  of  which  T.  Edmund 
Harvey  has  accepted  the  chairmanship,  has  authority  from  the  London 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  admit  applicants  to  membership  in  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  countries  where  there  is  no  Yearly  Meeting.  Several  new 
members — French,  Hungarian  and  German  have  been  admitted. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa, 
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R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St 


Philadelphia 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET       (Second  Floor) 

The  Trade  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
PHONE,  WALNUT  4615 


js.  Optician^ 


Residence:  254  8.44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place, 

Philadelphia. 


INSURANCE  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Some  kinds  of  insurance  insure  only  your 
family. 

Endowment  insurance  payable  at  65  in- 
sures you  also.  If  you  are  insured,  so 
are  they. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  this  long-term 
endowment.  Our  policyholders  think  ex- 
tremely well  of  it. 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
of  Philadelphia 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 
Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 

Bell  'Phone  n  Spruce  1648 
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W.  J.  MacWatters 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  £52  CARPETS 

Domestic         -;-       -:-  OrtSntal 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST..  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE 
PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATAWQ9* 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,      ■       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  ISL  J0 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation, 
dpm  Throughout  the  Year, 

NATHAN  L.  JONES, 


W.  33.  WEA.VER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Aim  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

The  Book  Store  desires  to  be  of  increased 
service,  and  solicits  orders  for  books  of  re- 
ligious or  general  value  for  "holiday  trade." 
Bear  in  mind  the  desirability  of  a  set  of  the 
Pennsbury  Series  in  making  a  list  of  presents. 

Suggestions: 

Principles  of  Quakerism  $0.50 

The  Personality  of  George  Fox  30 

Quaker  Biographies,  5  vols  2.50 

A  Gentle  Heart   1.50 

I  Appeal  Unto  Caesar  50 

On  Two  Fronts  90 

The  Manhood  of  the  Master  75 

The  New  Social  Outlook— 1918  65 

Co-operation  or  Chaos  30 

Golden  Memories  1.50 

The  Journal  of  John  Woolman  50 

A  Book  of  Quaker  Saints  3.00 

Shaggycoat,  The  Biography  of  a  Beaver  .  1.25 

St.  Paul,  The  Hero   1.00 

Hebrew  Heroes  1.00 

Silent  Worship,  The  Way  of  Wonder— 1919  .65 

Friends  and  the  Indians  1.50 

Postage,  extra. 

GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall. 

Sixty-six  poems,  in  four  groups :  Near  to  Nat- 
ure's Heart,  Where  Flowers  Bloom  and  Birds 
Sing,  Loving  Thought  and  Earnest  Feeling, 
When  Life  Is  Young. 

120  pages,  5  in.  by  1Y%  in.;  cloth,  $1.50;  leather; 
$2.50,  postpaid. 

INNES  &  SONS,  129  N.  12th  Sts.,  Phila. 
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"\70\J  can  rely  on  Rhoads  Leather 
Belts  to  keep  your  machines 
going,  saving  loss  and  trouble  from 
stops  because  they  are  good  belts. 
They  are  good  for  these  reasons  : 

The  Rhoads  toughening  pro- 
cess lubricates  the  leather 
through  and  through. 

Careful  assortment  of  the 
leather  makes  for  uniform 
strength. 

Our  thorough  stretching  saves 
you  take-ups  and  stoppage. 

And  back  of  these  reasons  is  our 
standard  of  service, — our  aim  to 
give  belts  that  assure  constant 
and  satisfactory  work. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:  12  N.  Third  Street 
NEW  YORK:  102  Beekman  Street 
CHICAGO:  322  W.  Randolph  Street 
Factory  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  MN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  AAanor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RAILROAD  AND 
PUBLIC  UTILITY  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT. 

FULL    PARTICULARS    ON  REQUEST. 


ENGLISH  FRIENDS 

The  Peace  Service  of  Friends  during 
the  War  has  united  the  Society  the 
world  over  in  the  common  cause  of 
humanity.  Lines  of  communication 
have  been  established  which  must  be 
preserved  and  strengthened.  To  this 
end  the  news  service  of 

THE  FRIEND 

of  London,  England,  is  organized. 


Subscription  price  11/-,  $3.00  per  ann.,  post  free. 


Remittances  should  be  sent  to 

GRACE  W.  BLAIR 
109  N.  State  Street,  Media,  Pa. 

Agent  for  the  United  Stales. 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

WINTER  TERM— Begins  First  Month  6, 
1920. 

Trained  young  Friends  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Card*         Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE  -LOCUST  1782 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron. 

Phone — Market  1571. 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 

902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Office  Hour;  until  10.30  A.  M.      Or  any  other  time  by  appointment 
Established  in  1849.    Bell  'Phone,  Poplar  327 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


Friendly  Home 

FOR 

Friendly  Boys 

Property  has  been  secured  at  State  College, 
Pa.,  in  which  to  establish  a  center  of  Friendly 
influence  for  the  young  men  of  Friendly  in- 
terests attending  the  college.  The  support  of 
Friends  is  asked  for  this  Friendly  effort,  so  that 
they  will  have  a  place  with  a  home  atmosphere 
in  which  to  board  and  lodge. 

The  enterprise  has  been  incorporated  as 
Friends'  Student  Hostel,  with  capital  stock  of 
$io,ooo,  the  shares  |io  each.  It  will  be  self- 
supporting,  and  is  expected  to  pay  a  moderate 
dividend. 

The  support  of  Friends  is  asked  for  this 
Friendly  effort. 

For  shares  write  to  William  C.  Biddle, 
Treas.,  107  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 


OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 


FRIENDS'  and  others  willing  to  conform  to  the  re- 
gulations of  the  Committee,  may  purchase  lots  in  the 
Friends'  South  Western  Burial  Ground,  located  at  Car- 
dington,  Pa.,  near  69th  and  Market  Streets.  Apply  to 
John  B.  Newkirk,  Treasurer,  119  E.  Montgomery  Avenue, 
Ardmore,  Pa.,  (Telephone  Ardmore  1141,)  or  by  appoint- 
ment. 20  S.  12th  Street.  Philadelphia. 


FOR   RENT — Furnished  house,  on  college  grounds, 
Haverford,  Pa.,  for  eight  months  from  Second  Month  1, 
1920.  W.  H.  Collins,  Haverford  (College),  Pa. 

WANTED,  a  working  housekeeper  in  a  family  of  three 
adults;   wages   satisfactory.     Address    311  West 
Hansbury  Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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A  MESSAGE 

From  the  Representative  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  Year- 
ly Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

To  All  Who  Love  Representative  Government  in  the  United  States: 
Our  Fellow  Citizens: — The  perils  of  the  war  are  behind 
us,  but  the  problems  of  peace  are  before  us.  The  world  is 
seething  with  unrest,  disturbances,  and  conflicts.  New  ideas 
are  finding  expression,  new  theories  of  social  life  are  being 
voiced,  new  demands  for  changed  conditions  in  government 
and  industry  are  assailing  our  traditional  institutions.  Ex- 
tremists, both  reactionary  and  radical,  are  proclaiming  strange 
creeds.  We  in  America,  though  distant  from  the  storm 
centre,  are  finding  that  we  are  not  immune  from  this  world 
restlessness.  It  has  knocked  at  our  doors,  it  has  crossed  our 
threshold,  and  it  is  asking  us  the  searching  question:  How 
will  you  deal  with  this  confusion  of  thought  and  turbulence 
of  action? 

Upon  the  way  in  which  we  answer  that  question  in  our 
national  life  hangs  more  than  we  know  of  good  or  evil  for  our 
country.  There  is  one  way — and  one  way  only — in  which 
we  can  hope  to  achieve  sane  and  peaceful  progress.  It  is  the 
way  of  education,  of  increasing  understanding  of  the  causes 
and  cures  of.  this  great  unrest.  And  there  is  one  condition— 
and  one  condition  only — upon  which  we  can  hope  to  follow 
this  path  of  peaceable  and  orderly  advance.  It  is  the  con- 
dition of  individual  liberty,  liberty  to  interchange  ideas  and 
information,  liberty  to  speak  and  write,  liberty  to  discuss. 
In  any  other  direction  lies  stagnation  or  upheaval. 

Because  we  believe  liberty  of  expression  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  our  nation  and  of  the  coming 
generation  we  are  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  widespread 
tendency  to  forget  and  depart  from  this  principle.  From 
many  quarters  we  hear  of  speakers  prohibited  from  delivering 
addresses,  and  of  meetings  prevented  or  broken  up.  In 
recent  strikes  the  police  and  powers  of  government  have  been 
invoked  to  enforce  the  prohibition  of  gatherings  instead  of 
to  protect  men  in  their  lawful  right  of  peaceable  assembly. 


The  menacing  and  pernicious  interference  with  meetings  by 
organized  groups  of  private  citizens  in  the  name  of  patriotism 
is  a  sinister  blow  to  our  American  liberties,  which  should  not 
go  unchallenged.  In  challenging  the  right  of  five  Socialists 
to  take  the  seats  to  which  they  were  duly  elected,  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York  has  laid  violent  hands  upon  the  foundations 
of  representative  government.  Sedition  laws  for  peace  time, 
such  as  those  already  passed  in  some  States,  and  those  now 
pending  in  Congress,  are  inroads  upon  the  domain  of  American 
freedom,  pregnant  with  injustice  and  danger. 

No  man  can  measure  the  harm  that  may  ensue  if  we  follow 
far  these  encroachments  upon  freedom  of  expression.  History 
is  replete  with  lessons  of  the  folly  of  suppression.  Many  a 
religious  and  political  martyr  should  have  taught  us  long  ago 
that  you  may  torture  and  kill  and  silence  men,  but  you  do 
not  silence  truth.  The  ancient  truth  spoken  when  Chris- 
tianity was  the  feared  and  hated  doctrine  still  holds  to-day: 
"if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men  it  will  come  to  naught, 
but  if  it  be  of  God  ye  cannot  overthrow  it."  Yet  while  sup- 
pression cannot  silence  truth,  it  can  work  many  evils.  It 
can  produce  stagnation  of  men's  minds,  and  in  so  doing  cut 
the  tap-root  of  democracy.  It  can  bring  disaster  to  those 
who  impose  it,  as  it  did  when  the  Federal  Party  passed  the 
Sedition  Law  of  1 798,  and  in  the  words  of  a  leading  historian, 
"from  the  day  the  bill  became  law,  the  Federal  Party  went 
steadily  down  to  ruin."  It  can  produce  revolution.  Let 
France  and  Russia  bear  witness.  "  I  will  make  them  conform 
or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the  land,"  cried  James  I  of  England 
against  the  Puritans,  and  these  words,  it  has  been  said,  "  herald- 
ed the  struggle  which  within  half  a  century  was  to  deliver  up 
James's  son  to  the  executioner." 

No  easy  indifference  will  suffice  to  maintain  freedom  among 
us.  Liberty  asks  of  us  a  price,  the  price  of  tolerance  towards 
those  to  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  show  tolerance.  But  it  is 
only  the  unpleasant  or  hated  utterance  that  really  tests  the 
quality  of  our  liberty.  "The  supreme  test  of  civil  liberty," 
a  noted  English  lord  has  said,  "  is  our  determination  to  protect 
an  unpopular  minority  in  time  of  national  excitement."  In 
times  of  intolerance  and  oppression  the  founding  of  a  great 
Commonwealth  by  William  Penn  on  the  principles  of  religious 
and  civil  liberty  helped  to  form  our  national  policy  of  in- 
dividual freedom.  Our  loyalty  to  that  policy  is  now  under- 
going trial.  In  new  ways  our  times  are  proving  afresh  whether 
this  nation  "  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal"  can  govern  itself  on  such 
a  principle.  We  appeal  to  all  who  with  us  love  this  great 
Republic  and  cherish  high  hopes  for  her  future  to  help  her 
meet  the  test. 

We  may  differ  as  to  the  good  or  evil  of  the  ideas  which  are 
finding  expression,  but  let  us  take  to  heart  the  recent  words 
of  a  foremost  editor  of  this  country: 

"What  I  have  said  is  not  a  plea  for  the  new  radicalism,  for 
to  me  most  of  this  new  radicalism  is  the  very  negation  of 
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political  and  economic  sanity.  What  I  am  pleading  for  is  the 
restoration  of  the  traditions  of  the  Republic,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  proved  safeguards  of  human  liberty,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  free  play  of  public  opinion,  without  which  democracy 
is  stifled  and  cannot  exist." 

By  direction  of  the  Representative  Meeting  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 

George  M.  Warner,  Clerk. 
Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Secretary. 

304  Arch  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.,  First  Month  20,  1920. 


ISAAC  SHARPLESS  AND  PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY 
MEETING. 

Isaac  Sharpless  was  brought  up,  as  was  the  Apostle  Paul, 
"after  the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion."  The  principles 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  they  were  taught  to  him  in  his 
youth,  were  approved  by  his  mature  judgment,  and  became 
the  guiding  theory  of  his  whole  life.  So  great  was  his  con- 
fidence in  them  that  he  was  unwilling  to  restrict  their  ap- 
plication to  questions  arising  within  the  Society,  but  desired 
to  extend  them  to  those  problems  which  were  developed  by 
the  contact  of  Friends  with  the  world  about  them.  But 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  days  of  his  earlier  manhood 
largely  ignored  such  matters,  and  devoted  its  time  and  energy 
to  directing  the  internal  affairs  of  the  church. 

Isaac  Sharpless  as  a  young  man  therefore  took  little  part 
in  the  active  work  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  or  of  its  important 
committees.  But  as  professor  and  dean  and  president  of 
Haverford  College,  and  as  a  member  of  his  community  and 
his  meeting,  he  found  close  at  hand  a  series  of  problems  which 
gave  full  exercise  to  his  kindly  instincts,  his  neighborly  feel- 
ings, his  practical  sagacity  and  his  belief  in  the  availability 
of  Friendly  principles  for  use  in  the  world  around  him.  Haver- 
ford College  became  the  exponent  of  what  he  thought  Friends 
should  do  for  the  higher  education  of  their  own  young  men 
and  of  those  who  liked  what  the  Friends  had  to  offer.  The 
duty  of  the  Friendly  community  at  Haverford  both  to  the 
neighbors  who  had  unfavorable  home  surroundings,  and  to 
those  of  wealth  and  culture,  found  expression  in  appropriate 
ways.  He  helped  to  settle  the  complex  question  of  the  proper 
conduct  of  a  meeting  when  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
those  not  Friends,  and  where  many  of  the  most  influential 
Friends  belonged  to  the  other  Yearly  Meetings. 

All  this  time  he  was  a  close  student  of  methods  and  theories 
of  education  both  as  applied  to  colleges  and  to  the  schools 
which  were  preparing  college  students,  and  he  was  often  called 
upon  to  speak  at  colleges  and  schools,  and  at  educational 
conventions. 

This  and  other  things  brought  him  into  contact  with  Friends 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  whose  religious  practices  were 
very  different  from  those  prevailing  among  Philadelphia 
Friends.  With  some  of  these  he  found  little  in  common,  but 
with  very  many,  behind  their  varying  methods,  he  saw  the 
same  beliefs  and  principles  and  aspirations  which  he  had  al- 
ways cherished.  Therefore,  while  many  Friends  felt  that 
they  had  no  ground  of  unity  with  those  who  followed  such 
practices,  Isaac  Sharpless  steadily  called  attention  to  the 
common  grounds  of  Faith  and  held  it  to  be  to  the  advantage 
of  both  parties  to  draw  closer  together,  and  he  lived  to  see 
the  correctness  of  his  judgment  generally  acknowledged. 

As  time  went  on  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  in  its  in- 


dividual membership  as  well  as  its  official  capacity,  began  to 
be  more  interested  in  the  questions  which  grew  out  of  contact 
with  our  fellow-men.  Temperance  and  Peace,  Bible  Schools 
and  Foreign  Missions,  Social  Work  and  Legislation  came  in- 
creasingly to  the  front,  not  merely  as  subjects  on  which  the 
Quaker  viewpoint  should  be  expounded,  but  as  practical 
matters  to  be  pressed  forward  in  all  available  Quaker  ways. 
And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Isaac  Sharpless  found  a  place 
on  very  many  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committees,  and  was 
continually  called  upon  to  speak  to  public  meetings  particularly 
when  advice  was  needed  in  dealing  with  some  difficult  public 
problem.  On  these  occasions  he  always  lifted  the  question 
to  a  high  level  of  Friendly  morality  and  gave  sage  counsel  on 
•the  proper  plan  of  proceeding. 

In  these  almost  countless  addresses  he  become  known  to 
nearly  every  group  of  Friends  in  America  and  to  many  abroad. 
He  had  no  set  speeches  .  On  each  occasion  he  gave  a  plain, 
straightforward  talk,  adapted  to  the  people  before  him,  and 
designed  to  produce  a  particular  result.  He  did  not  deal 
much  in  abstract  principles,  and  not  at  all  in  mere  doctrine, 
and  he  left  to  others  most  of  the  internal  management  of  his 
church,  but  in  interpreting  the  spirit  of  that  church  as  a 
guiding  influence  in  the  lives  of  its  members,  in  their  endeavor 
to  do  their  whole  duty  in  the  world  as  they  found  it,  he  was 
their  chiefest  apostle.  Thomas  k  Brown 

Westtown  School,  First  Month  19,  1920. 


SAVING  OUR  DENOMINATIONAL  SOUL. 

"  He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it  and  he  that  loseth  his 
life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it."  We  all  know  what  this  paradox 
means  when  applied  to  an  individual.  Salvation  comes,  not 
by  selfishly  centering  all  our  efforts  on  our  own  souls,  but  by 
self-sacrifice.  We  are  enriched  spiritually  not  by  what  we 
acquire,  but  by  what  we  give  away.  Only  that  soul  grows 
which  expands  to  meet  other  souls,  and  to  include  them  in  its 
own  life.    Selfishness  is  contraction  and  death. 

What  is  true  of  an  individual  is  true  of  a  denomination.  At 
its  beginning  a  denomination  grows  because  it  loses  its  self- 
consciousness  in  centering  its  attention  on  its  message.  But 
later  its  energy  is  centered  on  itself, — in  building  up  its  own 
institutions  and  perfecting  its  own  organization  and  it  finds 
in  the  end  that  the  smoothly  running  mechanism  resulting 
is  aS  soulless  as  any  other  mechanism. 

Our  denominational  institutions  and  organizations  ■  are 
worthy  of  every  possible  sacrifice,  but  we  must  beware  lest 
in  building  up  the  walls  of  Zion,  we  do  not  make  a  prison  for 
ourselves.  It  will  little  profit  us  to  read  George  Fox's  Journal 
before  the  open  fire  if  we  know  that  a  child  is  starving  to  death 
on  the  door  step.  We  cannot  dull  our  ears  to  those  increasing 
cries  of  the  suffering  in  body  and  soul,  coming  from  across  the 
water.  Christ  healed  the  sick  and  the  multitude  heard  Him 
gladly.    Perhaps  if  we  do  the  same  our  message  will  be  heard 

aJS0-  Howard  H.  Brinton. 


O  social  worker,  philanthropist,  altruist,  idealist,  have  your 
fine  schemes  come  to  naught?  Have  your  noble  aims  gone 
down  in  wreck  and  ruin?  If  so,  the  reason  is  this:  They  perish- 
ed because  you  endeavored  to  get  on  with  an  absent  Christ. 
If  He  had  been  there,  deliberately  sought  and  gratefully 
recognized,  thy  beautiful  plans,  thy  worthy  work,  thy  lofty 
ideals  had  not  died. — Frederick  H.  Shannon. 
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MEXICO'S  HOPE. 

We  are  most  happy  to  include  in  this  number  of  The  Friend 
an  article  on  Mexico  from  the  widely-known  author,  Charles 
Francis  Saunders.  It  is  a  book  review,  but  it  has  given  scope 
for  the  expression  of  a  calm  and  sane  judgment  on  the  tangled 
affairs  of  our  sister  Republic.  We  doubt  whether  any  one 
could  speak  with  more  authority  for  the  large  Indian  popula- 
tion of  Mexico  than  our  friend. 

It  seems  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  public  press  is  inclined 
more  and  more  to  emphasize  our  faults  and  failures  in  the 
more  than  fifty  years  of  dealing  with  our  southern  neighbors. 
The  following  is  from  an  editorial  in  a  leading  daily: 

We  plundered  Mexico  [in  1846-48]  and  thus  laid  the  basis  of  the  im- 
placable hatred  of  Mexicans  for  the  United  States  which  presents  to-day 
the  main  barrier  to  a  friendly  understanding  between  the  two  countries. 

It  is  impossible  to  convince  a  majority  of  Mexicans  that  Americans 
do  not  now  covet  possession  of  their  fabulously  rich  natural  resources  in 
mines,  oil,  hides  and  cattle,  not  to  mention  the  subtropical  agricultural 
products  which  can  be  grown  there  in  such  abundance. 

If  we  proceed  to  conquer  Mexico,  it  will  be  another  Boer  war  with  the 
oil  fields  in  place  of  the  gold  reef  of  Johannesburg  as  the  chief  prize. 
Remembering  our  conquest  of  California  in  1846-48,  the  Mexicans  will 
judge  our  motives  with  no  more  charity  than  the  Boers  judged  the  motives 
of  the  British  led  by  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  South 
Africa  twenty  years  ago. 

If  we  have  failed  with  Mexico,  there  can  be  no  moral  retrieval  through 
blood  and  iron  and  pumping  the  oil  wells  dry  at  our  leisure. 


"THIRTY  YEARS  WITH  THE  MEXICANS."  . 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  SAUNDERS. 

Many  books  on  modern  Mexico  are  unsatisfying  because  of 
being  merely  travelers'  impressions  gained  from  a  more  or 
less  hurried  passage  through  scenes  that  have  appealed  pri- 
marily to  a  sense  of  the  picturesque  or  the  novel,  or  because 
they  are  the  work  of  special  writers  whose  purpose  was  to  get 
some  particular  interest  before  the  public.  A  book  that  has 
recently  come  into  my  hands,  "Thirty  Years  With  the  Mexi- 
cans," by  Alden  Buell  Case,  a  clergyman  now  living  in  Califor- 
nia, is  of  so  different  a  type  as  to  merit  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. Written  in  an  admirably  simple  and  interesting  style 
and  with  convincing  fairness  and  moderation,  it  records  the 
experiences  and  conclusions  of  a  kindly,  intelligent  American 
gentleman  who  throughout  the  best  years  of  his  life  lived  in 
daily  contact  not  with  the  politicians  or  the  "big  business" 
men  of  Mexico,  but  with  the  common  people  who  make  up 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  population.  The  result  is 
such  a  picture  of  the  Mexican  rank  and  file,  their  essential 
need  and  the  rational  part  for  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  it,  as  should  awaken  in  us  a  livelier  and  more  intelligent  in- 
terest in  these  neighbors  than  we  have  yet,  as  a  nation,  ever 
felt. 

From  1884  to  19 12,  Case  lived  continuously  in  Mexico, 
where  he  went  as  a  missionary.  After  many  years  of  town 
residence,  he  decided  to  become  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  bought 
a  small,  run-down  ranch  near  the  town  of  El  Valle  de  San 
Buenaventura  (fifty  miles  from  any  railroad)  in  the  State  of 
Chihuahua — the  State  that  was  later  to  gain  such  notoriety 
as  the  stage  of  Pancho  Villa's  spectacular  career — and  occu- 
pied his  time  in  growing  fruit,  raising  good-blooded  stock 
and  conducting  benevolent  and  evangelistic  work  among  his 
neighbors,  who  were  mostly  of  the  small  farmer,  small  shop- 
keeping  grade  of  society.  Here  for  two  years  he  was  also 
face  to  face  with  the  revolutionists,  and  had  intercourse,  both 
satisfactory  and  disagreeable,  but  always  as'  a  benevolent 
neutral,  with  various  factions.  In  191 2  it  seemed  best  to 
remove  his  family  to  California  to  weather  out  the  rest  of  the 
stormy  times;  but  he  himself  from  that  year  till  19 16,  made 
repeated  visits  to  his  ranch;  so  that  his  account  continues 


without  essential  interruption  down  to  the  beginning  of  19 17, 
the  year  when  his  book  was  published. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  what  the 
writer  has  to  tell  of  the  home-life  and  character — lovable  in 
spite  of  its  failings — of  the  humble  folk  whom  he  got  to  know 
in  that  intimate  sense  that  comes  only  through  comradery 
on  the  common  pathway  of  this  tough  world.  His  testimony 
makes  a  useful  corrective  to  the  wretched,  garbled  reports 
we  get  from  the  press,  particularly  the  border  press.  Con- 
trary to  the  popujar  notion  born  largely  of  such  "news," 
Mexicans  in  the  main  are  really  a  peace-loving  people,  he  tells 
us — kindly  disposed,  devoted  in  their  family  relations,  inclined 
to  reverence,  hospitable  to  the  highest  degree,  notably  cheer- 
ful under  adversity,  industrious  enough  for  their  modest  wants, 
but  averse  to  hurry.  Naturally  they  have  their  vices,  but 
these  are  not  particularly  different  from  those  o£  our  own 
population,  and  are  mainly  such  as  are  most  fostered  in  the 
unwholesome  life  of  crowded  towns.  In  all  the  turmoil  of  the 
last  nine  years,  a  remarkably  small  proportion  only  (perhaps 
not  over  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  1  have  read 
somewhere)  has  been  engaged  in  the  revolutions;  and  these 
disturbances  have  been  largely  localized,  so  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  have  been  pretty  continuously  employed  in  their 
customary  routine,  though  this  has  of  course  been  much  and 
adversely  affected  by  the  lack  of  stable  government.  The 
earnest  prayer  of  the  masses  is  for  peace,  and  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  a  normal  life,  an  opportunity  they  have  never  really 
enjoyed. 

The  essence  of  the  present  Mexican  unrest,  as  of  the  initial 
revolution  of  181 2-21,  may  be  said  to  be  the  blind  groping  of 
a  really  capable,  sensitive,  but  ignorant  and  harassed  people 
to  secure  for  themselves  the  common  right  of  humanity  the 
world  over  to  life,  liberty  and  happiness.  Mexico  to-day, 
hardly  less  than  when  Cortes  subjugated  it,  is  not  a  white 
nation,  but  an  Indian  domain,  of  some  fifty  different  tribes, 
more  or  less  civilized,  and  so  docile  and  patient  as  a  rule  as  to 
be  easily  held  in  taxable  shape  by  a  few  clever  politicians 
mostly  of  alien  blood.  No  adequate  census  has  ever  been 
taken,  for.  the  simple  reason  that  the  appearance  of  a  census- 
taker  is  so  associated  with  tax-gatherers  in  the  mind  of  rural 
Mexico  that  the  sight  of  one  census  man  is  quite  capable  of 
quickly  depopulating  a  village.  The  figures  can,  therefore, 
only  be  guessed  at.  Supposing  the  usual  guess  of  15,000,000 
to  be  about  right,  it  is  probable  that  at  least  5,000,000  are  full- 
blood  Indians,  8,000,000  mixed  Indian  and  Spanish  (some- 
times as  much  as  seven-eighths  Indian  or  more)  and  perhaps 
a  couple  of  million  pure  white.  From  Cortes  to  Carranza  the 
idea  of  public  office  has  been  linked  with  the  assumption  that 
the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  holder  is  the  essence  of  it.  As  a 
result  a  small  privileged  class,  whatever  the  nominal  form  of 
the  government,  has  always  been  in  power,  holding  the  masses 
in  its  palm  with  the  fingers  well  pressed  down.  Peonage,  only 
differing  from  serfdom  because  voluntarily  entered  on,  has 
long  been  a  national  institution;  invaluable  rights  to  natural 
wealth  have  been  bartered  away  with  little  or  no  benefit  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  (think  of  a  single  landed  estate  in  Chi- 
huahua, embracing  twenty  millions  of  acres  owned  by  one 
family!),  education  has  been  persistently  neglected  and  even 
discouraged.  Even  our  own  citizens  who  have  gone  to  Mexico 
to  make  money  in  big  development  enterprises  have  too  often 
— though  not  always— acted  in  a  way  to  continue  the  bad 
system. 

Nevertheless  during  the  slow  turn  of  the  years  certain  real 
patriots,  fired  with  love  of  race  and  freedom,  have  from  time 
to  time  gained  temporary  ascendancy,  accomplished  somewhat 
of  general  benefit,  and  kept  faith  alive  in  a  freer  future;  and 
it  is  significant  of  the  heart  of  the  Mexican  common  people 
that  it  is  such  men  and  such  only  who  are  to-day  held  as  popu- 
lar heroes — men  like  Hidalgo,  Guerrero,  Morelos,  Benito 
Juarez  (the  "  Mexican  Lincoln"),  an  Indian  and  author  of  the 
famous  Reform  Laws  that  broke  the  political  power  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Mexico,  and  now  Francisco  Madero. 
All  these  men  raised  a  standard  only  to  have  it  cast  down;  yet 
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the  aspirations  of  the  people  for  self-government  have  never 
been  quenched.  A  race  of  that  temper  is  surely  worthy  the 
sympathy  and  help  of  all  generous-minded  people. 

And  so  our  author  confesses  himself  an  invasionist* — not, 
however,  because  of  material  losses  suffered  by  luckless  invest- 
ors in  Mexican  properties;  much  less  in  revenge  for  American 
lives  lost  in  these  years  of  revolution;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  Mexicans  help  themselves  out  of  their  miry  pit. 
He -is  an  invasionist,  but  not  with  soldiers.  Nothing,  he  be- 
lieves, would  be  so  much  resented  as  that  by  the  whole  people, 
who,  whatever  their  internal  differences,  possess  the  sensitive- 
ness to  racial  and  national  honor  that  is  their  common  Spanish 
and  Indian  inheritance;  and  all  factions  and  most  of  the  peace- 
ably disposed  as  well  could  be  counted  on  to  make  a  unit  in 
resistance  against  forcible  invasion.  The  sort  of  invasion  he 
stands  for  is  a  peaceable,  unspectacular  invasion  by  men  and 
women  of  good-will  to  help  Mexicans  to  meet  the  fundamental 
need,  which  they  themselves  realize  exists,  in  education,- in 
sanitary  knowledge  and  in  vital  religion — to  establish  schools, 
colleges,  hospitals,  and  preach  a  more  spiritual  Christianity. 
While  our  author  writes  in  kindly  terms  of  all  men,  he  makes 
it  plain  that  the  political  activities  of  the  Catholic  church 
through  its  three  and  a-half  centuries  of  control  in  Mexico, 
combined  with  the  corrupt  practices  of  much  of  the  priest- 
hood, have  brought  upon  the  Christian  profession  a  widespread 
contempt  which  he  considers  it  the  great  opportunity  of  Pro- 
testanism  to  correct.  But  quite  aside  from  direct  evangelistic 
work,  much  can  be  expected  as  a  result  of  Americans  of  Chris- 
tian life  casting  in  their  lot  with  Mexicans,  working  side  by 
side  with  them  at  businesses  and  vocations  for  which  the 
country,  still  largely  undeveloped,  affords  openings.  It  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  advantage  of  such  comrade- 
ship would  not  be  all  on  one  side;  for  Americans  may  very 
properly  learn  something  from  that  courteous,  unhurrying, 
patient  people,  and  will  do  well  to  avoid  any  air  of  fancied 
superiority  over  them.  Indeed,  that  would  spoil  all;  for  there 
can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  a  Mexican  in 
ragged  overalls  and  bare  feet  does  not  know  himself  to  be  "a 
man  for  a'  that." 

Such  a  quiet  sort  of  invasion  would  seem  a  slow  business  to 
those  impatient  of  immediate,  showy  results;  but  is  it  unrea- 
sonable to  hope  that  such  an  educational  move  might  be  in- 
strumental in  bringing  to  the  fore,  and  in  no  great  time,  some 
man  as  strong  as  Juarez  or  Porfirio  Diaz,  but  schooled  in  a 
gentler  philosophy,  capable  of  establishing  a  stabler  state  than 
any  set  up  and  pegged  down  by  foreign  bayonets?  "No  one 
who  knows  Mexico's  masses,"  says  our  author,  "questions 
their  having — not  here  and  there,  but  everywhere — all  the 
elements  of  a  noble  and  progressive  people.  Hundreds  of  that 
nation's  foremost  men,  including  the  great  reformer  Juarez 
and  the  great  Diaz,  sprang  from  the  humblest  ranks.  Shall 
not  we  from  our  abundance  help  Mexico  to  train  teachers  and 
leaders  for  those  lower  millions  who  are  restlessly  aspiring  for 
better  things?" 

It  would  indeed  seem  as  though  we  had  too  long  been  play- 
ing the  priest  and  the  Levite  and  let  this  neighbor,  despoiled 
by  robbers,  suffer  in  the  ditch.  Yet  if  we  had  the  will,  it  might 
still  be  not  too  late  to  try  the  part  of  good  Samaritan  and  ef- 
fectively help  her  to  the  healing  of  her  wounds.  It  is  never 
too  late  to  mend. 

Charles  Francis  Saunders. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 


Father  and  brethren.  There's  a  world  of  practical  theology 
and  of  reconstructive  faith  in  those  two  terms.  The  best  in 
human  nature  is  the  clew  by  which  we  rise  nearer  to  God  and 
the  best  in  the  Divine  nature  transforms  us  to  His  likeness. 
The  church  in  the  house  is  the  spiritual  unit  out  of  which  the 
world  may  become  a  home  for  all  God's  children. — Charles 
Francis  Carter. 

*See  appeal  of  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  in  this  number 
for  "invasionists." 


NEW  ZEALAND  IMPRESSIONS. 


WM.  C.  ALLEN. 


In  these  days  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  out  of  one  country 
into  another,  even  within  the  British  Empire.  Every  traveler 
is  regarded  with  suspicion — he  must  everywhere  and  in 
duplicate  show  his  identity,  his  intentions,  his  history,  his 
family  names  and  antecedents,  his  harmlessness  as  the  pros- 
pective guest  of  the  land  he  desires  to  enter.  Passports  even 
do  not  commence  to  suffice.  Everywhere  the  red  tape  is  very, 
very  red  and  is  very,  very  long.  Nobody  trusts  anybody 
these  days — officialism  is  a  legacy  of  the  war.  Customs  people, 
police,  military  officials,  consuls  must  all  be  interviewed  at 
every  new  lap  in  an  international  journey.  Forms  are  filled 
up  and  endless  fuss  follows  you.  So,  as  usual,  when  we  recent- 
ly arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  we  were 
met  on  the  ship  by  various  officials  who  made  us  answer 
questions  and  subscribe  to  various  forms.  But  little  New 
Zealand  had  some  new  literature  to  spring  upon  us,  and  some 
new  questions  to  ask,  although  we  had  thought  we  knew  it  all. 
Thus,  apparently  in  lieu  of  the  familiar  inquiry,  "Are  you  mar- 
ried?" the  paper  asked,  "What  is  your  conjugal  condition?" 
I  rather  flippantly  answered,  "Happy,"  which  reply  some- 
what flabbergasted  my  courteous  official  whilst  it  amused  him. 
A  new  and  unexpected  verbal  interrogation  was,  "Do  you 
always  wear  spectacles?"  We  were  sorely  tempted  to  respond 
"Yes,  except  when  we  sleep,"  but  forbore — official  dignity 
and  condescension  have  their  limitations  and  we  were  only 
aliens  in  a  far  away  corner  of  the  world.  Next  in  turn  was 
the  test  as  to  our  being  able  to  read  and  write,  and  as  numerous 
very  efficient  looking  fellow  passengers  had  been  marched 
over  to  the  solemn  gentleman  who  presided  over  that  matter, 
and  as  I  am  a  wretched  speller,  I  looked  forward  with  high 
anticipation  to  a  good  time  with  him — but  at  the  last  moment, 
to  my  sincere  grief,  we  were  whisked  by  him  and  "shooed" 
out  on  to  the  deck  as  being  suitable  to  land  on  the  rock-ribbed 
shores  of  New  Zealand. 

People  in  this  part  of  the  world  call  Wellington,  "Windy 
Wellington,"  and  it  deserves  the  name.  The  day  of  our  ar- 
rival was  bitingly  cold,  the  dark  clouds  lowered  over  the 
mountains  behind  the  city,  the  green  waves  were  lashed  into 
white  foam  as  they  rushed  by  our  ship,  while  she  tugged  at 
her  anchor,  in  quarantine.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world.  , 

The  passengers  wandered  around  restlessly — some  were 
from  warm  climates  and  were  wrapped  in  their  great  coats  up 
to  their  chins,  others  from  colder  lands  discarded  their  vests, 
and  with  blue  fingers  and  noses  tried  to  look  happy.  Some 
crowded  into  social  hall.  A  group  of  gamblers  squatted 
round  a  rug  on  the  deck  and  passed  to  one  another  one  pound 
notes  or  silver  coin  as  the  game  progressed.  Others  looked 
on.  I  have  frequently  seen  Chinamen  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances but  never  white  men. 

New  Zealand  is  almost  1,200  miles  in  length,  and  there  are 
few  places  where  you  can  get  more  than  sixty  miles  from  the 
sea.  Auckland  at  the  north  has  a  very  much  warmer  climate 
than  Dunedin  in  the  south.  The  two  islands  are  mountainous, 
and  the  Southern  Alps  of  the  South  Island  are  very  fine.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  1,200,000,  and  the  largest  city, 
Auckland,  is  reckoned  as  having  over  100,000.  The  cities, 
and  towns  are  very  attractive,  with  their  modest  homes, 
mostly  of  one  story,  and  with  red  tiled  roofs.  The  architecture 
of  the  cities  is  essentially  English.  The  shops  are  busy  and 
prices  seem  somewhat  higher  than  in  London  or  America. 
The  people  are  largely  of  British  or  Scotch  descent. 

We  were  in  the  Dominion  in  the  full  tide  of  the  glory  of 
the  Spring.  Yellow  is  the  color  of  New  Zealand  as  it  is  the 
color  of  California.  The  exquisite  yellow  lupin  was  a  delight 
where  it  covered  wild  field  and  hillside,  whilst  the  great  masses 
of  broom  and  gorse  were  like  burnished  gold  in  the  brilliant 
sunlight.  In  spots  huge  Easter  lilies  grew  wild  like  weeds. 
The  flax  was  being  dried  over  acres  of  land  close  by  the  uncut 
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flax  that,  in  some  places,  for  miles  lifted  its  sharp-pointed 
leaves  six  feet  into  the  air.  I  recall  the  beauty  of  the  Taranaki 
Coast  whither  some  of  my  work  called  me.  For  a  few  days 
we  had  to  motor  through  a  country  rich  in  pastoral  scenes, 
whilst  Mt.  Egmont,  over  8,ooo  feet  in  altitude,  benignantly 
looked  down  upon  us  over  the  lovely  land  through  which  we 
sped.  Egmont  is  a  splendid  reproduction  of  Fuji,  in  Japan, 
and  is  most  symmetrical  in  form,  with  a  cone  that  is  gloriously 
crowned  with  purest  snow. 

Every  New  Zealander  is  proud  of  Rotorua,  which  is  a  second 
Yellowstone  Park.  There  are  the  pretty  public  gardens,  the 
picturesque  lake,  the  hot  baths,  the  geysers  playing  nearly 
ioo  feet  high,  the  cauldrons  of  boiling  mud.  The  modest 
seaside  resorts  have  a  positive  charm  after  the  unwieldy 
beauty  places  at  which  Americans  so  frequently  resort. 

Many  of  the  small  seaports  of  New  Zealand  are  delightful — 
very  active  and  very  picturesque.  I  particularly  recall 
Wanganui  as  a  sample  of  its  kind.  It  is  a  clean,  new  town  of 
over  20,000  people,  close  by  a  winding  river  encompassed  by 
steep  hills.  Thene  is  the  pretty  little  Hotel  Braeburn  affording 
lovely  views  up  and  down  the  stream,  and  creature  comforts, 
not  always  met  with  in  this  land  of  thrift  and  plenty. 

Traveling  in  New  Zeland  is  not  an  unmitigated  joy.  A  New 
Zealander  was  once  talking  to  me  about  their  state-owned 
railways,  and,  as  their  intelligent  people  always  do  I  believe, 
was  -bitterly  commenting  on  their  unsatisfactory  service. 
"They  are  a  disgrace  to  New  Zealand,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Have 
you  heard  the  American  skit  on  our  railways?"  he  enquired. 
I  answered,  "No."  Then  he  told  the  story:  An  American  on 
a  train  asked,  "Guard,  can  you  pick  flowers  on  this  line?" 
"No,"  replied  the  guard.  "O,"  replied  the  American,  "I 
have  the  seeds  in  my  pocket."  In  truth  the  trains  are  mar- 
vellously slow.  The  official  time  tables  show  that  with  very 
few  exceptions  the  schedules  grant  about  fourteen  to  eighteen 
miles  per  hour.  Much  patience  is  required,  long  waits  at  the 
junctions  are  often  necessary,  the  seating  capacity  at  even 
important  stations  is  almost  nil,  you  have  to  board  the  trains 
long  before  they  start  because  most  everyone  else  does  so, 
you  sit  cramped  in  second-class  cars  or  pay  big  rates  for  poor 
first-class  accommodations  and  must  not  mind  dirt  too  much. 
Narrow  gauge  only  is  in  vogue.  The  country  stations  have 
substantial  platforms.  The  railway  people  are  courteous  to 
strangers.  After  observation  of  a  good  many  government 
controlled  railways  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  only 
in  clean  and  thrifty  little  Denmark  have  I  discovered  the 
excellent  up-to-date  service  which  is  generally  found  in  coun- 
tries where  the  competitive  system  prevails;  and  I  do  not 
own  a  cent  of  railroad  stock.  A  clever  man  in  the  New 
Zealand  government  employ  recently  said  to  me:  "You  get 
todyism  in  public  service  as  you  do  not  get  it  in  private  service; 
the  man  who  desires  to  improve  things  becomes  a  nuisance; 
the  chiefs  of  departments  do  not  want  to  be  bothered."  I 
think  he  was  right. 

The  hotels  of  this  brisk  little  country  are  very  different  from 
those  of  America.  The  ways  are  very  English.  In  the  bed- 
rooms you  miss  those  aids  to  comfort  and  cleanliness,  the 
slop-jars  and  waste  baskets.  Like  our  English  brethren  else- 
where these  folks  are  quite  inclined  to  poke  fun  at  the  American 
enjoyment  of  private  bath-rooms.  You  seldom  get  running 
water  and  must  depend  on  the  old-time  wash  basins  and 
pitchers.  The  beds  are  medium.  The  food  is  good,  the 
puddings  splendid,  the  butter  is  of  the  best. 

One  of  the  typical  charms  of  New  Zealand  scenery  is  the 
sweeping  green  hillsides  flecked  with  innumerable  sheep.  How 
soft  and  wooly  do  they  look  as  they  wander  over  the  luxurious 
grass  of  vivid  green !  To  hasten  from  sentiment  to  cruel  fact, 
it  may  be  added  that  all  over  the  islands  are  cold  storage 
plants  and  that  ship  loads  of  mutton,  frozen  hard  as  rock,  are 
constantly  leaving  the  ports  of  the  Dominion  for  remote  parts 
of  the  world.  The  business  is  a  leading  and  profitable  one. 
A  friend  of  mine,  an  ex-sheep  farmer,  gives  me  as  his  opinion 
that  the  reason  New  Zealand  is  so  remarkably  adapted  to 


sheep  raising  is  because  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  the 
soil  possesses  a  large  proportion  of  lime,  iron  and  salt. 

But  the  rabbits — ah,  the  rabbits!  How  they  harass  the 
farmer!  1  have  heard  a  man  laughingly  declare  that  he  had 
known  of  scared  rabbits  being  piled  up  three  feet  high  against 
a  wire  fence — possibly  he  exaggerated!  But  bunny  has  had 
a  hard  time  of  late— his  skin  is  proving  valuable  these  days ! 

As  you  drive  over  New  Zealand,  especially  in  Taranaki,  you 
every  few  miles  see  busy  little  creameries.  Their  products 
are  mostly  exported.  But  as  is  generally  the  case  in  English- 
speaking  lands,  outside  of  America,  you  find  that  the  people 
use  boiled  milk  in  their  tea  and  coffee — you  long  in  vain  for 
the  richness  and  joy  of  genuine,  comforting  cream.  As  is 
the  case  in  other  countries,  we  often  meet  blue  milk  instead, 
and  often  am  I  reminded  of  the  immortal  "purple  cow:" 

I  never  saw  a  purple  cow, 

And  never  hope  to  see  one, 
But  from  the  blue  milk  we  get  now, 

I  am  sure  there  must  be  one. 

The  folks  of  New  Zealand  are  alive  to  the  temperance  issue, 
and  there  is  observable  a  sense  of  handicap  and  discouragement 
when  brought  into  competition  with  a  dry  United  States.  All 
parties  apparently  look  forward  with  dire  misgivings  to  the 
elections  to  be  held  near  the  close  of  19 19.  As  far  as  I  can 
see  both  the  wets  and  the  drys  are  feeling  very  insecure.  The 
liquor  interests  are  powerful,  many  young  men  are  unquestion- 
ably made  inefficient  from  indulging  in  alcoholics,  bars  and 
addled  men  are  all  too  plentiful — but  the  handwriting  is  on 
the  wall ! 

In  New  Zealand  the  racing  interests  constitute  a  big  factor 
in  the  national  life.  There  have  been,  I  was  told,  six  great 
racing  weeks  in  the  Dominion,  during  the  year,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  A  resident  of  Christchurch  informed 
me  that  racing  week  in  that  pretty  little  and  very  churchly 
city  involved  changing  hands  of  £120,000  during  the  week 
in  the  Government  totalisators,  alone,  not  counting  the  un- 
known additional  sums  that  passed  through  the  hands  of 
private  bettors.  Several  young  men,  whom  I  have  quizzed 
on  the  subject,  thought  the  government  totalisators  take  in 
an  aggregate  of  as  high  as  £6,000,000  per  annum,  but  did  not 
know  of  any  governmental  reports  indicating  the  exact  sum. 
The  totalisators  are  the  government  machines,  used  by  the 
gambling  people,  from  which  the  government  receives  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  sums  "invested"  by  the  gamblers.  Christian 
workers  deplore  the  situation  and  the  untold  harm  wrought 
by  this  national  peculiarity,  but  seem  powerless  to  check  it. 

When  I  endeavor  to  tell  of  things,  as  I  observed  them  in 
New  Zealand,  I  do  not  forget  that  America  too  has  her  national 
faults  as  well. 

The  Maoris  are  the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand.  Their 
numbers  are  variously  estimated  as  being  from  45,000  to 
100,000.  They  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  peoples  of  Hawaii 
and  the  South  Pacific  Islands.  Many  of  them  are  physically 
attractive  and  possessed  of  much  mental  capacity.  Some  of 
them  dress  well,  have  excellent  or  charming  manners,  and  are 
Well  educated.  One  hundred  years  ago  they  were  cannibals, 
but  only  ate  their  enemies  who  were  slain  in  battle.  They 
objected  to  the  flavor  of  the  white  men,  saying  that  our  race 
tasted  salty.  Their  independent  character  is  still  preserved, 
as  was  shown  by  the  Maori  farmer  who  was  ordered  by  the 
weed  inspector  to  tear  out  of  his  land  the  blackberry  bushes, 
which  have  become  a  great  nuisance  in  parts  of  New  Zealand. 
The  Maori  demanded,  "Who  brought  them  here?".  The  in- 
spector answered,  "The  white  man,"  whereupon  the  Maori 
replied,  "Then  let  the  white  man  come  and  take  them  away." 
Sir  James  Allen,  the  Minister  of  Defence  for  New  Zealand, 
told  me  a  story  that  for  chivalry  would  put  to  shame  many 
a  white  man.  Years  ago  the  Maoris,  thinking  they  were 
patriots,  rebelled  against  the  British  rule  and  the  British, 
thinking  they  were  rebels,  sent  out  an  army  to  subdue  them. 
During  the  war  the  Maori  chief  was  informed  that  the  English 
had  run  out  of  gunpowder,  so  he  sent  some  to  the  British 
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general  with  this  message:  "  I  hear  you  have  no  gunpowder — 
you  cannot  fight  without  gunpowder — I  send  you  some." 

In  the  museums  you  see  many  interesting  mementoes  of 
Maori  handicraft  before  the  white  people  came  to  upset  their 
really  very  definite  sort  of  civilization.  All  their  fabrics  were 
made  of  flax  and  the  designs  were  always  circular.  Their 
big  baskets  and  fishing  utensils,  with  sharp  bone  hooks  made 
of  human  bone,  because  it  is  the  hardest,  and  beautifully 
spun  flax  twine  are  works  of  art  in  their  way.  Nor  do  I  forget 
the  fine  carving  of  the  sternposts  and  bows  of  their  great 
canoes.  Some  of  the  strange  hunting  articles  were  sharp- 
pointed  spears,  nearly  thirty  feet  in  length,  with  which  they 
would  transfix  birds.  Maori  names  are  everywhere — no 
waters  will  ever  wash  them  out  of  the  New  Zealand  soil. 

I  hope  that  Americans  and  New  Zealanders  will  see  more  of 
each  other  in  the  coming  years — we  know  little  about  them 
and  they  are  often  ignorant  regarding  us.  .*  They  are  a  fine 
people.  There  will  be  an  international  value  in  more  frequent 
inter-visitation  between  the  two  countries.  This  has  been 
my  second  visit  to  New  Zealand. 

New  Zealand,  1919. 

SKETCHES  FROM  MITO. 

ESTHER  BALDERSTON  JONES. 
(Concluded  from  page  352.) 

3. — On  Gods.— We  sat  on  the  hard  kitchen  floor  together, 
the  faithful  O  Ba  San  (old  woman)  and  I,  both  working  away 
at  polishing  the  samovar.  "Oku  San"  (mistress)  said  she, 
"  that  girl  who  had  tuberculosis  I  spoke  of  the  other  day  died 
last  night.  Is  it  true  it's  contagious?"  "Yes,  O  Ba  San,  it's 
contagious  on  account  of  the  germs,  you  know."  "Germ? 
What's  that?  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  germ."  "  Didn't 
you?  Well.  .  .  "  and  after  the  explanation  she  went  on, 
"Well,  then  those  germs  are  what  made  the  influenza  so  bad 
last  year  when  people  just  died  like  flies.  Aren't  they  horrid 
mushi"  (bugs).  Then,  taking  another  dip  of  polish  she  went  on 
in  her  cracked  old  voice,  "  But  I  wasn't  afraid.  Some  people 
wouldn't  go  to  the  sick,  but  I  went  everywhere  because  I  was 
sorry  for  them,  and  every  morning  as  sure  as  anything  I  bowed 
three  times  to  the  sun  and  prayed  for  my  health  and  the  health 
of  my  family  and  not  one  of  them  got  it."  "  So  you  pray  to  the 
sun,  do  you,  O  Ba  San?"  "Yes,  indeed.  The  sun  is  the  source 
of  everything,  we  couldn't  live  without  it  at  all,  you  know,  so 
I  always  think  it's  the  most  important  to  pray  to."  "Well, 
we  pray,  too,  you  know,  but  not  to  the  sun,  but  to  the  God  who 
made  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  and  the  world  and 
everything  in  it,  us  too."  "O,  is  that  so?"  "O  Ba  San,  when 
you  pray  to  the  sun  do  you  think  of  it  as  a  person  or  a  thing?" 
"Well,  of  course,  it  is  a  thing,  but  it  is  a  God,  isn't  it?  It  used 
to  be  a  person,  didn't  it?"  (Here  one  remembers  that  tradi- 
tion has  it  that  the  whole  Japanese  race  sprang  from  the  Sun 
Goddess  whose  direct  descendants  the  line  of  Emperors  are). 
"Well,  that's  the  way  your  legend  has  it,  but  we  do  not  think 
so,  for  we  think  that  the  sun  is  a  thing  and  always  has  been  a 
thing,  but  that  the  one  great  God  made  it.'  "  I  see,"  said  the 
old  lady,  "excuse  me  while  I  take  a  puff,"  and  away  she  went 
to  her  little  pipe.  Then,  on  returning,  "  I  think  it  doesn't 
make  so  much  difference  which  God  you  worship,  just  so  you 
do  it  faithfully.  Now  here  in  Japan  if  we  tried  to  worship  all 
the  Gods  we  wouldn't  have  time  left  to  eat  our  rice.  Why, 
Gods  are  strewn  all  around  everywhere!  But  I  worship  the 
Sun  God  because  I  think  it's  the  most  important."  "You  do, 
O  Ba  San?  Well,  let  me  tell  you  sometinng  else  about  the 
God  who  made  the  sun.  He  not  only  made  it  and  all  us  people, 
but  He  cares  about  us  and  loves  us  and  wants  us  to  be  good 
people,  and  helps  us  to  be,  too."  "  My,  that  is  a  fine  God  to 
have."  "Yes,  and  He  hates  sin,  too."  "Yes,  I  know,  that's 
the  way  with  Gods.  They  say  that  if  one  of  the  worshippers 
of  the  Sun  commits  a  sin  the  Sun  will  never,  never  forgive  them." 
"  Really?  That  is  very  different  from  the  One  God,  for  though 
He  hates  sin  He  never  hates  sinners,  but  loves  them  and  wants 
to  forgive  them  and  forget  all  about  their  sins  just  as  soon  as 


they  confess  and  repent.  So,  though  we  people  are  very  weak 
and  faulty  in  ourselves,  yet  by  depending  on  God  for  strength 
we  can  overcome  our  weakness  and  serve  Him  better."  "  Yes, 
I  remember  when  I  was  going  to  the  temple  every  day  and 
raising  up  my  hands  to  the  Gods  very  often,  I  gave  up  tobacco 
for  six  months.  It  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  never  begun 
again,  but,  dear  me,  I've  been  used  to  it  for  years,  ever  since 
I  was  a  tiny  girl,  and  I'm  over  sixty  now.  So  there's  no  help 
for  it,  I  guess,"  and  she  gave  a  specially  hard  rub  on  the  brass. 

4. — Neighbors. — When  one  moves  to  a  new  place  there  are 
various  formalities  to  be  gone  through.  Many  things  are 
backward  from  the  Occident  here,  and  one  of  these  is  that  the 
newcomer  calls  first.  He  goes  to  the  entrance,  makes  a  bow  and 
says,  "  Excuse  me,  but  I  am  the  person  who  has  just  moved 
to  your  honorable  rear.  This  (presenting  a  card)  is  my  name. 
Tbeg  for  your  good  will."  Then  the  neighbor  probably  replies, 
"Ah,  is  that  so.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  beg  for  your  good  will." 
Then  the  new  comer  sends  word  to  a  macaroni  shop  and  has 
them  send  the  suitable  number  of  boxes  of  boiled  macaroni 
to  each  one  of  the  houses  he  has  visited.  The  rule  is  "three 
houses  opposite  and  both  sides  next  door,"  but  our  house  is 
back  from  the  street  so  we  really  have  no  opposites.  Still,  the 
neighbors  have  been  most  kind,  gone  out  of  their  way,  in  fact, 
to  be  nice  to  us.  The  wife  of  the  dentist  who  is  in  the  thatched 
roof  house  in  front,  came  and  brought  a  big  bunch  of  flowers 
when  her  neighbor  housekeeper  had  been  here  but  a  day. 
She  has  a  daughter  a  week  younger  than  our  son,  so  we  have 
much  to  compare  notes  on.  Later  we  were  astonished  by  a 
huge  bunch  of  mammoth  dahlias,  and  these  came  from  a  neigh- 
bor who  had  no  cause  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  be  nice  to  us,  for 
he  is  not  one  of  the  conventional  "opposites,"  or  neighbors. 
He  is  just  over  our  back  fence,  though,  and  has  since  given  us 
so  many  dahlia  bulbs  that  we  hardly  know  where  to  store  them 
for  the  winter.  The  little  boy  in  front  has  come  to  look  at  the 
baby  and  brought  some  of  his  friends  to  implore  to  be  taught 
English,  and  so  we  feel  that  people  are  very  friendly  to  us. 
Still,  our  nearest  neighbor,  whose  moss-grown  thatch  is  but 
fifteen  feet  from  our  tiled  roof,  over  a  hedge,  we  do  not  know 
by  sight,  for  he  is  not  conventionally  our  neighbor,  as  his 
entrance  is  on  another  street.  We  do  so  want  to  throw  our 
potato  parings  to  his  chickens,  but  it  would  be  very  presuming, 
under  the  circumstances,  we  are  told.  But  what  a  difference 
kind  neighbors  make  in  one's  feelings  toward  a  place.  It  is 
quite  different  from  Tokio,  which,  like  any  big  city,  is  too  busy 
to  be  very  neighborly.  We  want  to  try  to  follow  Christ's  pat- 
tern of  a  neighbor. 


TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

When  a  deed  is  done  for  freedom,  thru  the  broad  earth's  aching  breast 

Runs  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic  trembling  on  from  east  to  west, 

And  the  slave  where'er  he  cowers  feels  the  soul  within  him  climb 

To  the  awful  verge  of  manhood,  as  the  energy  sublime 

Of  a  century  burst  full-blossomed  on  the  thorny  stem  of  time. 

— J.  R.  Lowell. 


Emancipation. — Abraham  Lincoln  struck  the  shackles 
from  four  million  victims  of  black  slavery,  but  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  adopted  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  they  struck 
the  shackles  from  many  times  four  million  victims  of  the  li- 
censed liquor  traffic.  Hail  to  this  great  event  in  America's 
upward  climb!  Hail  to  the  departed  workers  who  saw  this 
day  by  faith  and  strove  to  bring  it  nigh! — H.  M.  Chalfant. 


The  International  Record. — From  across  the  Atlantic  comes 
an  eight-page  publication,  a  little  smaller  than  The  Friend, 
edited  by  Guy  Hayler  under  the  above  caption.  It  stands 
for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  throughout  the  world. 
An  accompanying  leaflet  shows  a  map  of  North  America  in- 
cluding Greenland,  Iceland  and  the  West  Indies.  Above  the 
northern  boundary  of  Mexico  the  map  is  white.    Below  the 
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border  three  stars  in  Mexico — namely,  Sonora,  Chihuahua  and 
Yucatan,  are  white,  also  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  belonging 
to  the  United  States.  This  alone  is  interesting,  but  as  one 
reads  about  Prohibition  in  other  lands,  the  evidence  becomes 
conclusive  that  here  indeed  is  not  merely  an  American  ex- 
periment, but  a  veritable  world  movement.  It  appears  to  be 
either  an  issue  or  a  very  imminent  problem  in  almost  every 
country  on  the  globe.  "World-wide  prohibition  in  1930"  is 
quoted  as  an  American  slogan,  nor  does  it  seem  unreasonable 
or  impossible  as  one  reviews  the  happenings  of  the  past  ten 
years  in  the  United  States  and  compares  the  world  situation 
to-day  with  our  situation  in  19 10. 


Clippings  From  International  Record. — France. — M.  Clem- 
enceau,  the  French  Premier,  in  an  election  tour  through  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  outlined  the  programme  of  the  Government  in 
reference  to  the  liquor  traffic,  the  chief  item  being  the  sup- 
pression of  alcohol  (spirits).  The  Associated  News  of  America 
reports  that  at  the  recent  General  Election  the  Prohibition  of 
alcoholic  liquors  (spirits)  has  been  one  of  the  leading  planks 
in  the  National  Party  platform.  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  stated  to  have  declared  for  the  suppression  of  alcohol 
as  the  best  means  of  fighting  tuberculosis,  which  is  proving 
such  a  terrible  curse  to  France.  The  walls  of  Paris  and  the 
larger  cities  have  been  placarded  with  posters  declaring,  "  If 
France  does  not  conquer  alcohol,  alcohol  will  conquer  France." 
Never  before  has  so  much  Prohibition  literature  been  distribut- 
ed or  so  many  candidates  pledged  to  support  drastic  liquor 
legislation. 

Scotland. — Following  the  successful  National  Convention 
held  in  Glasgow  in  Ninth  Month,  the  large  and  representative 
National  Citizens'  Council  Executive  commenced  operations 
to  secure  a  "dry"  Scotland  in  1920.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Temperance  reformers  of  Scotland  are  determined  to  put 
forth  every  effort  to  get  the  best  out  of  the  Scotland  Tem- 
perance Act,  and  that  1920  will  witness  a  great  fight  against 
the  liquor  traffic  in  that  country. 

Norway. — During  the  great  world  war  the  Government  of 
Norway,  in  the  interests  of  the  food  of  the  people,  prohibited 
the  use  of  any  food  material  in  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  At  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  suggested  by  the  liquor 
party  that  these  restrictions  should  be  removed,  especially 
the  order  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors 
containing  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  Socialists 
and  Temperance  people  demanded  that  before  these  restric- 
tions were  removed  a  vote  of  the  people  should  be  taken. 
The  Government  therefore  placed  the  whole  matter  before 
Parliament,  with  the  result  that  a  national  vote  was  taken  on 
Tenth  Month  5  and  6,  19 19,  on  the  question  of  the  national 
Prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  distilled  liquors 
and  wines  containing  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The 
result  was  as  follows: — 

For  Prohibition  459>9?i 

Against  Prohibition  288,366 

Majority  for  Prohibition  171,605 

Finland. — Prohibition  went  into  effect  on  Sixth  Month  1, 
1 91 9.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  law  was  not  strong 
enough  a  more  thorough-going  Act  was  immediately  passed  by 
the  new  Republican  Parliament,  and  became  law  on  Eighth 
Month  1,  1 9 19.  President  Stahiberg  and  the  Government 
approve  the  law. 

Russia. — Frank  J.  Taylor,  a  United  States  Press  correspon- 
dent, in  a  story  of  his  recent  experiences  in  Russia  (Ninth 
Month,  1 919),  gives  the  following  interesting  information: — 
"Soviet  Russia  is  bone-dry,  one  cannot  get  a  drop  of  vodka 
anywhere.  There  is  no  wine  or  beer  either.  It  is  surprising  to 
see  the  water-wagon  compulsory  in  the  land  where  anarchy  is 
what  one  anticipates.  No  W.  C.  T.  U.  could  have  been  more 
diligent  in  enforcing  the  bone-dry  law  than  the  Bolshevists. 
Russia  never  had  saloons,  but  the  cafe,  where  the  Russian 
formerly  had  his  'nip/  is  closed  up  and  the  doors  are  locked. 


According  to  high  witnesses,  lovers  of  the  'social'  glass  almost 
rioted  against  the  Bolshevists  when  Lenine  ordered  all  the 
bottles  and  barrels  of  firewater  to  be  poured  into  the  gutters. 
In  place  of  vodka  the  Russian  drinks  tea  several  times  a  day." 

Estonia. — The  Government  of  Estonia,  with  the  approval 
of  the  National  Assembly,  has  appointed  a  Commission  to 
inquire  and  report  respecting  the  Prohibition  laws,  and  a 
Government  Bill  is  now  before  the  National  Assembly,  which 
if  passed  into  law,  will  make  permanent  the  present  orders 
prohibiting  the  liquor  traffic  in  this  new  Republic. 

Denmark. — Ove  Rode,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has  in- 
troduced a  Local  Option  Bill  into  Parliament  giving  the  voters 
in  every  parish  full  power  to  decide  for  or  against  the  liquor 
traffic. 

Holland—  Utrecht,  Eleventh  Month  25,  1919. — Important 
Temperance  proposals  for  alteration  of  liquor  law  introduced 
into  Dutch  Parliament  by  ten  members  of  different  parties. 

Belgium. — Brussels,  Eleventh  Month  1,  1919. — The  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  all  spirituous  liquors  is  now  prohibited  in 
Belgium.  Only  beer  and  light  wines  may  now  be  served  in  any 
place  in  the  country.    This  is  a  great  advance  for  Belgium. 

Philippine  Islands. — Manila,  Tenth  Month  20,  1919. — Gov-  ■ 
ernor-General  Francis  Burton  Harrison,  in  his  message  to  the 
Philippine  Legislature,  presented  to-day,  recommends  the 
adoption  of  bone-dry  Prohibition  and  equal  suffrage  for  the 
Islands.    Victory  for  Prohibition  is  sure. 

Mexico. — The  proposed  "  Dry  Belt"  along  the  entire  frontier 
of  Mexico  from  ocean  to  ocean  is  referred  to  in  La  Revista 
Mexican  as  follows:— "In  consequence  of  the  establishment 
of  Prohibition  in  the  United  States  a  formidable  movement  has 
been  inaugurated  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  alcoholic 
beverages  to  remove  their  establishments  across  the  line  into 
Mexico,  and  great  numbers  of  applications  have  been  presented 
with  this  end  in  view.  The  movement  is  not  regarded  with 
entire  satisfaction  by  the  Mexican  Government  owing  to  its 
influence  upon  the  people  of  this  country,  and  in  order  to 
counteract  it  to  some  extent  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  '  dry 
belt'  ten  kilometres  in  width  (six  miles  and  a  half)  along  the 
entire  frontier.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Cabrera  has  pre- 
pared a  proposition  that  an  Executive  decree  be  issued  to 
solve  the  difficulty  in  the  manner  proposed." 


An  Onward  Movement. — Since  185 1,  when  Neal  Dow 
raised  the  Prohibition  Standard  in  Maine,  the  demand  for 
Prohibition  has  been  continuous.  The  Press  has  never  been 
awake  to  the  growth  of  the  movement  which  in  every  part"  of 
the  world  has  been  so  interesting.  This  has  kept  the  mass  of 
the  people  ignorant  and  accounts  for  the  great  enthusiasm  shown 
when  a  right  understanding  of  Prohibition  has  been  obtained. 
But  no  longer  can  the  Press  ignore  this  World  Movement  for 
Prohibition,  the  activities  of  which  are  registered  at  the  pulse 
of  the  universe  with  increasing  strength  and  determination. 


Temperance  Instruction  in  Schools. — There  are  no 
Eighth  Grade  schools  in  Philadelphia.  Our  workers,  Clara 
Hoover  Stilwell  and  Clara  C.  Adams,  have  found  it  physically 
impossible  to  give  a  full  measure  of  care  to  all  of  them,  but  an 
Essay  Contest  was  conducted  last  year  in  84  of  the  above  1 10 
schools.  This  year  communication  by  telephone  with  62 
schools  showed  that  notwithstanding  the  enactment  of  pro- 
hibition 59  of  the  schools  enquired  of  desire  to  have  the  work 
continued;  two  desired  that  the  work  be  discontinued;  seven 
asked  without  solicitation  for  talks  on  the  Cigarette  Evil. 
The  Temperance  Association  has  under  serious  consideration 
its  duty  and  its  limitations  in  regard  to  the  tobacco  question. 


There  are  throngs,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  who  go 
to  church  services  as  regularly  as  clockwork,  but  they  are 
just  as  difficult  to  live  with  through  the  week  and  need  just 
as  much  watching  in  business  dealings  as  though  they  had 
never  seen  the  inside  of  a  church. — Charles  A.  Ross,  in 
"The  Visible  and  the  Invisible  Church." 
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The  Boy  Who  Found  His  Mother. — Abdul  Lateef,  eight 
years  old,  who  lives  at  the  Children's  Shelter  in  Beirut,  is  as 
happy  a  little  boy  as  one  could  find  in  all  Syria,  to-day. 

That  isn't  saying  a  great  deal,  of  course.  Syria  and  the 
other  lands  of  the  Near  East  aren't  the  home  of  the  happiest 
children  in  the  world,  since  the  Turkish  outrages  against  the 
Armenians.  Since  the  Near  East  Relief,  the  Red  Cross,  and 
other  relief  organizations  began  looking  after  these  homeless, 
hungry  boys  and  girls,  however,  they  are  less  wretched  than 
they  used  to  be.  But  few  of  them  have  any  hope  of  seeing 
their  families,  or  any  members  of  their  families,  again.  When 
the  Turks  got  through  with  the  Armenians,  there  were  no 
such  things  as  families  left  in  Syria. 

Abdul,  however,  through  a  lucky  accident,  has  just  found 
his  mother.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  story  of  why  he  is 
such  a  happy  boy. 

Abdul  came  to  the  Children's  Shelter  at  the  beginning  of 
1 9 19.  He  had  been  picked  up  on  the  street  delirious  from 
fever  induced  by  starvation.  The  Near  East  Relief  worker 
who  found  him  tried  to  discover  from  what  place  the  boy  had 
come.  Abdul  told  him  his  name,  but  did  not  know  where  he 
had  lived,  or  whether  he  had  a  family. 

The  little  boy  was  brought  to  the  Children's  Shelter,  which 
is  conducted  by  Near  East  Relief  in  Beirut.  Formerly  it  was 
a  school  for  .Mohammedan  girls.  The  Turks  took  it  over 
during  the  war.  When  the  British  army  drove  them  away, 
they  left  a  scene  of  ruin  behind  them,  windows  broken  out, 
furniture  destroyed,  even  the  trees  uprooted.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  as  good  as  the  other  buildings  of  Beirut,  and  Near  East 
Relief  asked  to  have  it  for  a  Children's  Shelter. 

One  day  as  Abdul  stood  leaning  over  the  fence*  peering 
wistfully  down  the  street,  and  wondering  what  had  become  of 
his  mother,  whom  he  had  remembered  after  he  recovered  from 
the  fever,  a  little  girl  passed.  She  turned  her  head,  and  stared 
at  him.    Then  she  ran  back. 

"Abdul!"  she  exclaimed.    "It's  Abdul  Lateef!" 

She  told  him  that  his  mother  had  returned  to  their  former 
home,  and  promised  to  send  her  at  once  to  see  her  little  son. 
The  little  girl  departed  running,  and  soon  after  Abdul's  mother 
appeared,  at  top  speed. 

"Abdul!"  she  cried.     "My  own  little  son!" 

And  that  was  how  Abdul  found  his  mother  again.  The 
Near  East  Relief  Committee  wishes  that  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  other  sorrowful  youngsters  of  these  lands  might 
find  their  parents,  also.  But  this  is  impossible,  so  America 
must  play  father  and  mother  to  them. — Abram  Duryee. 


WHAT  IS  THE  NEAR  EAST  RELIEF? 


MARY, BELLE  MCKELLAR. 

.  .  .  "Just  what  is  this  Near  East  Relief?"  is  a  question 
that  many  people  are  asking,  whose  interests  have  been  awak- 
ened to  the  terrible  conditions  existing  in  Turkey  to-day.  In 
prosaic  facts,  the  Near  East  Relief  is  a  body  incorporated  by 
act  of  Congress  the  object  of  which  is  "  to  provide  relief  and 
to  assist  in  the  repatriation,  rehabilitation  and  re-establish- 
ment of  suffering  and  dependent  people  of  the  Near  East  and 
adjacent  areas:  to  provide  for  the  care  of  orphans  and  widows 
and  to  promote  the  social,  economic,  and  industrial  welfare  of 
those  who  have  been  rendered  destitute,  or  dependent  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  the  cruelties  of  men, 
or  other  causes  beyond  their  control." 

The  aim  of  the  organization  is  one  hundred  per  cent,  relief, 
the  relief  which  puts  those  aided  on  a -self-supporting  basis, 
which  instills  in  them  a  confidence  for  the  future,  places  in 
their  hands  the  means  with  which  to  begin  life  anew,  and  in 
their  hearts  the  courage  to  go  on.  Work.  That  is  the  pres- 
cription prescribed  and  provided  by  those  loyal  men  and 
women  who  have  journeyed  into  perilous  places  for  the  sake 
of  their  fellow-men,  to  make  these  people  independent  for  the 
future,  to  encourage  the  flickering  fire  of  national  pride. 


The  Armenians  are  universally  recognized  in  normal  times 
as  the  most  thrifty,  industrious  and  prosperous  people  of  the 
Near  East,  but  they  have  now  been  for  four  years  exiled  or 
fugitive  from  their  ancestral  homes,  their  last  vestige  of 
negotiable  property  has  been  sacrificed  for  food  and  protection, 
and  they  enter  the  doors  held  open  by  the  Near  East  Relief 
destitute,  hopeless  and  utterly  forlorn. 

For  these  people,  escaped  from  almost  unreal  horrors, 
ragged,  starving,  shaken  with  disease,  naturally  the  first 
thought  is  food,  clothing  and  medical  care.  In  nearly  all  of 
the  homes  run  by  the  Near  East  Relief,  there  is  either  a  hospital 
in  connection  with  the  institution,  a  clinic  to  which  the  people 
may  go  for  treatment,  or  a  visiting  physician  alert  to  segregate 
suspicious  cases,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  health  of  the 
little  community. 

There  are  thirty-seven  hospitals  with  as  many  as  88,728 
clinic  attendants  each  month. 

The  most  persistent  ailment,  especially  among  the  children 
in  the  orphanages,  is  scabies,  that  horrid  parasitical  skin  disease, 
known  as  "  itch."  When  the  children  first  enter  an  orphanage, 
sometimes  brought  by  a  relief  worker,  picked  up  like  a  stray, 
homeless  little  animal  in  the  street,  more  often  drifting  in 
alone,  attracted  like  the  same  stray,  homeless  dumb  thing  by 
the  smell  of  food,  they  are  bathed  at  once,  and  then  rubbed 
thoroughly  with  ointment,  for  every  wandering  waif  is  in- 
fected with  this  disease.  It  sometimes  takes  months  of 
treatment  to  relieve  the  trouble,  their  past  surroundings,  con- 
ditions of  filth  and  malnutrition  all  contributing  to  its  develop- 
ment and  tenacious  hold. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty  orphanages  operating  at 
present  in  those  districts  to  which  the  little  children  have 
fled  from  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Turk,  while  aid  is  also 
given  native  institutions  at  Constantinople  and  several  others 
at  Caesarea  and  Trebizond:  41,200  homeless,  wandering,  help- 
less little  creatures  have  been  gathered  into  the  mothering 
arms  within  the  portals  of  the  Near  East  Institutions,  and  still 
they  come,  and  more  doors  must  be  opened,  for  there  are 
250,000  fatherless  and  motherless,  sometimes  even  nameless, 
children  in  Armenia  to-day. 

The  orphanages  are  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
promising  activities  of  the  Relief  work  financed  by  American 
philanthropy.  Always  looking  toward  the  future,  the  girls 
are  trained  in  housework,  taught  to  sew,  knit,  weave,  and 
make  the  laces  for  which  their  country  is  famous,  while  the 
boys,  wherever  it  is  possible,  are  being  taught  the  trades  of  their 
fathers,  carpentry,  shoe-making,  tailoring,  iron  work,  pottery, 
printing,  and  the  tilling  of  the  soil.  In  this  work,  unconscious- 
ly, pride  in  race  and  ability  is  stimulated  anew,  while  the 
organization,  with  fine  understanding,  is  replanting  the  seed 
of  family  instinct,  torn  from  its  native  soil  by  the  ruthless 
deportations. 

Whenever  possible  children  of  the  same  household  are 
sheltered  in  one  orphanage.  The  older  girls  have  charge  over 
the  younger  members  of  the  little  Near  East  family,  and  so  the 
love  which  these  young  people  would  naturally  give  to  their 
own  finds  a  recipient  in  one  of  their  own  people. 

And  yet  the  children  are  a  small  portion  of  the  destitute  in 
Armenia.  Thousands  of  refugees  are  continually  passing 
through  those  towns  in  which  the  Relief  workers  are  stationed, 
en  route  to  their  former  homes.  American  soup  kitchens 
are  feeding  the  hungry  all  along  the  route.  There  are  fifty- 
four  relief  stations  catering  to  this  refugee  population,  and  the 
number  of  suffering  and  needy  amounts  above  a  million  Armen- 
ians alone. 

There  are  82,291  workers  employed  in  the  industrial  estab- 
lishments where  wool  is  furnished  for  the  women  to  spin  and 
weave,  and  all  the  girls  who  are  strong  enough  are  washing 
wool,  sewing  beds,  grinding  and  sifting  wheat,  tailoring  and 
learning  to  make  lace.  The  big  problem  is  to  make  these 
women  independent. 

Practically  all  minor  repair  jobs  on  the  relief  buildings,  the 
orphanages  and  refugee  homes,  the  making  of  essential  fur- 
niture and  machines  for  the  industries,  is  done  in  the  cabinet 
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shops  in  connection  with  these  institutions.  The  shops  in  the 
orphanages  are  in  charge  of  a  capable  master  workman  of 
high  grade. 

Relief  in  the  form  of  money  is  given,  only  after  careful  in- 
vestigation, to  the  very  old  and  physically  unfit. 

Besides  these  work  shops,  there  are  fourteen  rescue  homes 
at  present  sheltering  the  girls  who  have  escaped  from  the 
harems  of  the  Turks,  Kurds  and  Arabs.  Over  a  thousand  of 
these  cruelly  fated  young  women  are  in  the  kind  hands  of 
Near  East  Relief  workers,  but  one  hundred  thousand  more  are 
still  held  by  the  Turks,  because  their  release  cannot  be  de- 
manded until  there  are  available  places  to  care  for  them. 

This  is  the  work  of  the  Near  East  Relief  in  a  country  from 
which  word  comes  that  the  "situation  is  the  worst  in  the 
world,"  where  "suffering  is  unbelievable,  whose  1,200,000 
adults  and  250,000  little  children  are  dependent  on  help  from 
America;  who  will  starve  if  that  assistance  is  withdrawn." 
Nowhere  in  history  is  there  a  record  of  suffering  on  such  an 
extensive  scale. 

About  five  hundred  workers  are  now  in  the  field,  including 
36  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons,  76  nurses,  7  mechanics, 
15  industrial  experts,  16  agriculturists,  14  bacteriologists,  197 
relief  workers,  25  supplies  and  transport  workers,  19  teachers, 
20  administrators,  34  secretaries,  7  engineers  and  45  army 
officers. 

Funds  for  relief  purposes  are  distributed  in  two  ways.  First, 
the  various  relief  centers  are  authorized  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  draw  sight  drafts  on  New  York  for  specific 
amounts  each  month.  Second,  by  supplies  purchased  in 
America,  the  major  portion  of  which  are  shipped  to  the  com- 
mittee warehouses  at  Derindje,  the  remainder  either  to  Beirut 
or  Batoum.    .    .  . 

Reports  are  sent  in  from  these  sub-stations  to  Constanti- 
nople, Beirut  and  Tiflis  and  from  thence  are  forwarded  to  the 
New  York  office  at  1  Madison  Avenue.  So  the  check  filled 
out  by  a  hand  directed  by  a  compassionate  heart  journeys 
across  the  sea  and  the  diary  of  that  trip  is  returned  by  this 
route.  How  many  of  these  diaries  will  be  read,  it  remains 
for  the  American  public  to  decide. 

The  relief  is  rapidly  expanding  and  meeting  the  situation,  but 
the  future  depends  on  the  continuation  of  American  support. 


PEACE  EDUCATION. 

The  Fundamental  Duty. 
"When,  then,  I  am  told  that  the  conscientious  objector  in 
refusing  to  defend  his  country  is  declining  to  discharge  a  fun- 
damental duty,  I  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  the  accusation. 
His  first  duty  is  not  to  himself,  his  family,  his  municipality, 
his  country,  or  to  humanity.  His  first  duty  is  to  God.  When, 
after  seeking  by  the  best  means  in  his  power  to  enlighten  his 
mind  and  liberate  his  judgment,  he  has  reached  the  conviction 
that  armed  resistance  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  he  is  bound 
to  accept  it  at  whatever  cost.  I  regret  that  there  is  any  need  to 
labor  such  an  axiom.  The  Christian  must  follow  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  He  goeth;  and  if  Jesus  took  up  His  position 
without  the  pale  then  we  must  'go  forth  unto  Him  without  the 
camp,  bearing  His  reproach.'  Our  city  is  dear  to  us,  our 
country  dearer  still,  humanity  dearer  than  either.  But  here 
we  have  no  abiding  city,  for  our  true  home  is  in  the  eternal 
and  the  unseen.  From  the  swift  procession  of  unstable  empires 
we  look  for  the  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  Builder 
and  Maker  is  God.  We  confess  ourselves  to  be  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  earth,  whose  true  citizenship  is  in  heaven. 
For  us  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  incomparably  greater  than  all 
earthlv  kingdoms,  and  our  loyalty  is  pledged  to  a  more  august 
imperialism  than  the  imperialism  of  Rome  or  of  Britain.  We 
know  a  loftier  patriotism  than  the  love  of  our  native  land  or 
the  deeper  love  which  embraces  all  mankind.  Our  heart 
thrills  to  the  challenge  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  says,  "  Dear 
city  of  Cecrops,"  wilt  thou  not  say,  "  Dear  City  of  God?"  In- 
deed, for  multitudes  of  us  it  is  this  higher  patriotism  which 
inspires  and  sustains  the  lower." — From  Prisoners  of  Hope,  by 
Arthur  S.  Peake, 
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The  German  Unit  in  London. 

London,  Twelfth  Month  28,  1919. 

We  complete  to-day  a  week's  stay  in  London.  We  had 
hoped  to  be  in  Berlin  before  this;  and  during  the  past  week 
our  minds  have  been  filled  with  hope  and  anxiety, — anxiety 
lest  our  trip  to  Berlin  should  be  long  delayed  and  hope  that 
food  for  distribution  will  be  soon  available  for  our  use.  We 
have  just  learned  that  our  anxiety  was  groundless,  and  our 
hopes  are  justified. 

We  must  note  that  two  of  our  group,  Arthur  Jackson  and 
Richard  Cary,  will  not  accompany  the  rest  on  their  trip  to 
Berlin,  but  will  go  instead,  to  Paris,  to  establish  contact  with 
the  Service  Committee  workers  in  France.  They  will  be  in 
Berlin  a  few  days  after  the  others  arrive  there. 

Needless  to  say,  our  week's  stay  in  London  has  been  most 
distressing  to  us  in  view  of  the  pressing  need  for  our  work  in 
Germany.  This  delay  has,  however,  been  unavoidable,  for 
we  have  had  to  wait  for  instructions  and  for  news  as  to  the 
shipment  of  food.  We  are  now  ready  to  start  and  are  assured 
at  least  as  to  our  immediate  future. 

Our  stay  in  London  has  been  most  interesting  to  us.  In  the 
intervals  of  our  interviews  with  the  Child-fund  representatives, 
the  American  and  Dutch  embassies,  the  railroad  authorities, 
and  the  English  Friends,  we  have  inspected  the  sights.  This 
is  the  first  trip  to  Europe  for  many  of  us  and  in  our  sight-seeing 
we  combine  the  initiative  of  Americans  with  the  thoroughness 
of  Friends.  With  the  aid  of  maps,  we  have  found  our  way 
through  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath  and  the  "tubes" 
under  the  earth — the  first  style  of  travel  being  accomplished 
on  the  tops  of  innumerable  busses. 

Speaking  of  busses,  we  must  note  that  one  of  our  party  has 
introduced  a  new  unit  of  distance  to  the  authorities;  for  she 
asked  the  guardian  genius  of  a  bus  how  much  it  would  cost 
to  ride  for  fifteen  minutes!  The  question  "stumped"  his 
Cockney  understanding,  although  he  finally  accepted  threp- 
pence — and  then  the  bus  proceeded  to  stand  still  for  ten 
minutes  in  a  traffic  jam ! 

We  are  also  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, pure  but  not  unreviled.  Our  hotel  is  near  Russell 
Square,  and  upon  our  arrival  in  London,  we  journeyed  by 
tube  from  Waterloo  Station  in  search  of  it.  We  saw  an 
electric  sign  which  said,  "Next  train  passes  Russell  Square, 
etc."  We  dashed  aboard  the  said  train  and,  in  due  time, 
found  that  it  did,  indeed,  "pass"  Russell  Square.  So  we 
alighted  at  the  first  stop  beyond  and  took  the  next  train  back! 

We  passed  the  critical  test  of  Christmas  Day  with  flying 
colors.  Most  of  our  party  were  spectators  at  a  big  soccer 
game  in  the  morning;  and  all  assembled  at  our  hotel  in  time 
to  leave  in  a  group  for  our  dinner  at  the  Imperial  Restaurant 
where,  as  guests  of  our  chief,  we  gathered  in  a  private  dining- 
room,  festive  with  holly  and  graced  by  a  loaded  table  which 
would  have  suited  Dickens  at  his  cheeriest.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  our  hearts  were  attuned  to  messages  from  three 
thousand  miles  away;  and,  as  the  evening  progressed,  one  or 
another  of  us  would  calculate  just  what  his  little  folks  were 
doing  at  that  particular  time.  But  as  this  calculation  in- 
volved the  subtracting  five  hours  from  Greenwich  time, 
reducing  the  answer  to  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  and  then 
translating  it  into  German,  we  refrained  as  much  as  possible 
from  public  discussion  of  the  matter!  Furthermore,  we  could 
not  forget  that  the  peace  and  good-will  which  fill  so  many 
hearts  "at  home"  have  only  imperfect  counterparts  in  the 
great  continent  at  whose  door  we  stand.  You  can  well  under- 
stand that  there  was,  at  our  "party,"  an  undercurrent  of 
deeper  and  more  earnest  feelings  than  are  usually  present  at 
sych  a  gathering. 
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Howard  Branson,  from  the  Paris  office  of  the  Service  Com- 
mittee, has  spent  the  past  few  days  with  us.  He  has  brought 
news  of  what  our  Friends  in  France  are  doing  and  hope  to 
do,  and  has  supplied  us  with  the  names  of  some  who  desire 
to  share  our  work  in  Germany.  His  accounts  of  problems 
met  and  solved  and  work  well  done  have  made  our  own  future 
look  more  real  to  us  and  have  encouraged  us  to  hope  that  we 
can  uphold  the  standards  of  the  Service  Committee. 

We  have  mentioned  the  English  Friends  above  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  we  have  spent  much  time  with  them 
and  have  found  them  most  hospitable  and  full  of  helpful  advice. 
'The  Friends'  Emergency  and  War  Victims'  Relief  Committee 
secured  hotel  accommodations  for  us, — a  most  difficult  job — 
sent  us  full  directions  how  to  proceed  from  the  dock  at  South- 
ampton to  London  and,  in  the  person  of  Thompson  Eliott, 
met  us  at  Waterloo  Station  on  our  arrival.  The  day  after  we 
met  members  of  the  German  group  of  this  Committee  at 
Devonshire  House  and  received  from  them  first-hand  informa- 
tion concerning  conditions  in  Germany — Marion  Fox,  Theo- 
dora Wilson  and  Frederick  Merttens  having  recently  been  in 
that  country. 

It  has  been  more  inspiring  than  we  can  tell  to  be  associated, 
even  so  briefly,  with  Friends  who  have  been  so  intimately 
involved  in  the  stress  of  the  Great  War  and  its  consequences. 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  we  shall  meet  some  of  them  in 
Germany  in  the  near  future  where  they  are  planning  to  con- 
tinue the  work  which  they  have  already  firmly  established. 

Our  next  communication  will  be  from  Berlin  and  will,  we 
feel,  record  the  long-hoped-for  beginning  of  our  work ! 

Richard  L.  Cary. 


Mexico — A  Call  for  Volunteers. 

The  possibilities  of  work  in  Mexico  have  been  for  some  time 
before  the  Service  Committee  and  recently  a  small  group  of 
Friends  after  listening  to  some  of  the  openings  for  work  that 
were  pointed  out  by  Sylvester  Jones  of  Richmond,  Indiana, 
decided  to  ask  the  Service  Committee  to  send  workers  to 
Mexico  and  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  have  charge  of  our 
concern  for  that  country.  This  Sub-Committee  has  been 
chosen  and  organized  and  as  soon  as  workers  can  be  secured, 
it  is  planned  to  send  a  small  group  to  Mexico  to  work  in  the 
states  of  Tamaulipas  and  Nuevo  Leon  which  are  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  country  and  which  has  been  allotted  to  the 
Friends'  Mission  of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting,  as  their  field,  by 
the  Associated  Protestant  Missions  to  that  country.  This  is 
a  very  large  tract  of  country  which  has  been  devastated, 
perhaps  not  so  thoroughly  as  Northern  France,  but  which 
has  nevertheless  suffered  severely  during  the  recent  warfare. 
The  Friends'  Mission  now  there  devotes  itself  primarily  to 
religious  and  educational  work,  thus  leaving  the  entire  field 
of  Reconstruction  open  to  the  Service  Committee.  There 
will  be  close  co-operation  between  the  Friends'  Mission  and 
the  Service  Unit;  yet  these  two  organizations  will,  while  in- 
spired by  the  same  ideals  and  spirit,  work  on  entirely  different 
lines  supplementing  each  other. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  buildings  and  personnel 
of  the  Friends'  Mission  have  been  carefully  respected  by  the 
opposing  factions  whenever  they  have  come  across  them  in  the 
numerous  "alarums  and  excursions"  of  the  factional  war. 
When  our  Unit  reaches  there  they  will,  therefore,  be  entering 
a  country  where  they  are  not  entirely  unknown  and  can  the 
more  readily  express  the  spirit  of  Peace  and  Good-will. 

It  is  desired  to  obtain  personnel  for  this  service  who  can 
direct  the  labor  of  Mexicans,  who  have  a  living  concern  for  the 
message  of  Friends  and  who  will  infuse  this  spiritual  message 
into  the  material  relief  that  will  be  extended  to  the  suffering 
country. 

Those  who  can  speak  Spanish  and  can  volunteer  for  this 
work  should  write  to  American  Friends'  Service  Committee, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Service  Notes. 

Frank  Shaw,  formerly  General  Secretary  of  the  Mission  in 
France,  has  undertaken  the  convoy  of  relief  stores  via  Ham- 
burg to  Petrograd  for  the  London  Committee. 

The  Service  Committee  has  bought  2441  gallons  of  cod- 
liver  oil  for  Vienna.    The  price  paid  was  |6ooo. 

Daniel  Oliver  will  lecture  at  the  Race  Street  Meeting-house 
on  the  evening  of  Second  Month  3rd,  on  conditions  in  Syria. 
On  that  date  Friends  and  others  in  and  around  Philadelphia 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  one  of  the  most  thrilling,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  saddest  stories  which  have  yet  been  told 
regarding  distress  arising  out  of  war.  The  Friends'  Mission 
in  Syria,  because  of  Daniel  Oliver's  heroic  stand  which  won 
over  the  Turkish  commander,  was  able  to  save  many  lives. 
Conditions  now  are  indescribably  serious. 

William  Taylor  Thorn,  Ph.  D.,  formerly  head  of  the  planning 
section  of  the  Fuel  Administration's  statistical  bureau  at 
Washington  and  now  geologist  with  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  and  John  J.  Fisher,  professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Education  at  Goshen  College,  Indiana,  will  leave  the  United 
States  early  in  Second  Month  to  join  the  Friends'  Unit  in 
Vienna.  Jesse  H.  Holmes,  an  active  member  of  the  Service 
Committee  and  head  of  the  Biblical  Department  at  Swarth- 
more  College,  will  join  the  German  Unit  in  Second  Month. 


Shipments  Received  During  Week  Ending  First  Month 

17,  1920. 

Forty-two  in  all;  seven  from  Mennonites. 


The  following  items  from  the  financial  statement  for  the 


week  will  be  of  interest: — 

Total  Five  Years'  Meeting  $  414.48 

Total  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting   16,068.65 

(Philadelphia  Y.  M.  makes  monthly  instead 

of  weekly  contributions.) 
Total  American  Relief  for  Germany  by  J.  Speyer, 

New  York  City   100,000.00 

Total  specified  for  Germany   9,641 .35 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  comes  in  regular  course  on  Third 
day,  Second  Month  3rd,  at  10.30.  The  business  session  of  this  Quarter 
is  held  after  lunch,  usually  commencing  at  1  p.  m. 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  comes  at  2.30  on  Second-day,  the 
2nd. 


Following  closely  upon  Philadelphia  Quarter,  Abington,  at  German- 
town,  will  be  held  on  Fifth-day,  Second  Month  5th,  at  3.30  p.  m. 


Warrick  James  Price  will  speak  at  the  meeting-house,  Fifteenth  and 
Race  Streets,  Seventh-day,  the  31st,  at  8  p.  m.  Subject:  "Shall  We 
Trust  Japan?"  A  cordial  invitation  to  attend  is  extended  by  Almira 
Harlan  of  the  Committee  of  that  meeting  on  Best  Interests. 


Our  friend,  Mary  Morton  Haines,  has  furnished  the  following: — 
Under  date  of  First  Month  19,  1920,  Professor  H.  G.  Tener,  Principal 
of  Friendsville  Academy,  Friendsville,  Tenn.,  writes:  "I  am  planning  to 
be  in  Philadelphia  the  first  of  next  week.  ...  I  have  two  or  three 
'talks'  that  I  might  deliver  before  some  gatherings  and,  should  the  way 
open,  I  will  appreciate  any  assistance  that  will  facilitate  my  work  in  any 
way."  Friends  may  remember  that  Professor  Tener  is  devoting  his  life 
to  educational  work  among  Friends  in  Tennessee,  and  is  firmly  convinced 
that  the  Academy  at  Friendsville  is  the  strategic  centre  for  that  work 
and  for  the  development  of  Friends'  principles  throughout  that  part  of 
the  South,  but  it  needs  help  to  expand. 


Died.— On  the  fourteenth  of  Twelfth  Month,  1919,  Samuel  A.  Wil- 
lits,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Haddanfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

 ,  On  the  sixth  of  First  Month,  1920,  Eleanor  Cope  Emlen, 

wife  of  George  W.  Emlen;  a  member  of  German  town  Monthly  Meeting. 


First  Month  29, 1920. 
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H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COiVL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

WLEPHONESr^^r 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
BmjL  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


ARTS 


Optician 


FIRE 

Remove  Cause     Make  Money 

There  is  a  great  and  growing 
demand  for  Baled  Waste  Paper. 
A  child  can  operate. 

GARRETT'S  (Mr  nn 
Household  Baler    0  I J  i  U  U 

Be  safe  instead  of  sorry. 
Complete,  including  wire  to  make  83  bales. 

SYLVESTER  S.  GARRETT 

All  Linds  of  Paper  and  Twine 
259  S.  THIRD  ST.,       PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A  GENTLE  HEART 

By  Elizabeth  Allen  Sallerthwait. 

Book  of  Verse.    Illustrated.    128  pages,  5x7^  in. 
Cloth,  $1.75;  Half  Leather,  $2.50;  Full  Leather.  $3.00, 
Net. 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT 
Friend*'  Book  Store,  302  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Friend*'  Book  and  Supply  House,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Scruggs,  Vandervoort  and  Barney,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WM.  H.  PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

■SOCIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN    TO  THE 
PRINTINO  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATjfcW  , 


INSURANCE  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Some  kinds  of  insurance  insure  only  your 
family. 

Endowment  insurance  payable  at  65  in- 
sures you  also.  If  you  are  insured,  so 
are  they. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  this  long-term 
endowment.  Our  policyholders  think  ex- 
tremely well  of  it. 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 

Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education. 

WINTER  TERM— Begins  First  Month  6, 
1920. 

Trained  young  Friends  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phone  n  Sprue*  164s 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

The  Book  Store  desires  to  be  of  increased 
service,  and  solicits  orders  for  books  of  re- 
ligious or  general  value  for  "holiday  trade." 
Bear  in  mind  the  desirability  of  a  set  of  the 
Pennsbury  Series  in  making  a  list  of  presents. 

Suggestions: 

Principles  of  Quakerism  $0.50 

The  Personality  of  George  Fox  30 

Quaker  Biographies,  5  vols  2.50 

A  Gentle  Heart   1.50 

I  Appeal  Unto  Caesar   .50 

On  Two  Fronts  90 

The  Manhood  of  the  Master  .  ......  .75 

The  New  Social  Outlook — 1918  65 

Co-operation  or  Chaos  30 

Golden  Memories  1.50 

The  Journal  of  John  Woolman  50 

A  Book  of  Quaker  Saints  3.00 

Shaggycoat,  The  Biography  of  a  Beaver  .  1.25 

St.  Paul,  The  Hero  1.00 

Hebrew  Heroes  1.00 

Silent  Worship,  The  Way  of  Wonder — 1919  .65 
Friends  and  the  Indians  ........  1.50 

Postage,  extra. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitation*,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards,       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Office  Hours  until  10.30  A.  M.      Or  any  other  lime  by  appointment 
Established  in  1849.    Bell  'Phone,  Poplar  327 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and Out  of  the  City.  A  ho  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


Established  1870 


Both  Pbone, 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


Friendly  Home 

FOR 

Friendly  Boys 

Property  has  been  secured  at  State  College, 
Pa. ,  in  which  to  establish  a  center  of  Friendly 
influence  for  the  young  men  of  Friendly  in- 
terests attending  the  college.  The  support  of 
Friends  is  asked  for  this  Friendly  effort,  so  that 
they  will  have  a  place  with  a  home  atmosphere 
in  which  to  board  and  lodge. 

The  enterprise  has  been  incorporated  as 
Friends'  Student  Hostel,  with  capital  stock  of 
$10,000,  the  shares  $10  each.  It  will  be  self- 
supporting,  and  is  expected  to  pay  a  moderate 
dividend. 

The  support  of  Friends  is  asked  for  this 
Friendly  effort. 

For  shares  write  to  William  C.  Biddle, 
Treas.,  107  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET       (Second  Floor) 

The  Trade  of  Friend*  Specially  Solicited 
PHONE,  WALNUT  4615 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall      John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    -   Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 

BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  Jr. 


MEMBERS 

NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK  EXCHANGES 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


ENGLISH  FRIENDS 

The  Peace  Service  of  Friends  during 
the  War  has  united  the  Society  the 
world  over  in  the  common  cause  of 
humanity.  Lines  of  communication 
have  been  established  which  must  be 
preserved  and  strengthened.  To  this 
end  the  news  service  of 

THE  FRIEND 

of  London,  England,  is  organized. 


Subscription  price  1 1/-,  $3.00  per  ann.,  post  free. 


Remittances  should  be  sent  to 

GRACE  W.  BLAIR 
109  N.  State  Street,  Media,  Pa. 

Agent  /or  the  United  Stales. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatters 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  *E5  CARPETS 

Domestic         -;-       -:•  Oriental 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 


OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'Phone,  Spruce  3032 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

631  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONB,  Matron. 

Phone — Market  1571. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,      •       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  INL  Jo 

«  Family  Home  of  Ettablithed  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year, 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


FRIENDS  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  work  of  Daniel 
Oliver  in  Syria  can  do  eo  through  their  Monthly 
Meeting  Collecting  Committee.  Mark  the  contribution 
"For  Syrian  Relief  under  Daniel  Oliver." 


FOR  SALE — A  select  line  of  Post  Cards.  Bible  Texts, 
Messages,  Occasions,  Etc.  Floral,  Poetry,  Plain. 
Very  dainty.  Tell  me  what  you  wish,  I  will  try  to  please. 
4,  10  cents,  1  doz.  25  cents. 

Sarah  P.  Hodgin,  Damascus,  Ohio. 


WANTED — A  single  young  man  to  work  on  Chester 
County  Farm,  commencing  Fourth  Month  1. 
Address  W.  C,  office  of  The  Friend, 

207  Walnut  Place. 


OAKLAND.  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worehip  ia 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Caatro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  Vititort 
ber  tht  addrn. 
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Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 

"  In  the  recognition  of  the  fact  of  that  Fatherhood  and  of  the 
Divine  purpose  for  the  world  which  are  central  to  the  message 
of  Christianity,  we  shall  discover  the  ultimate  foundation  for  the 
reconstruction  of  an  ordered  and  harmonious  life  for  all  men. 
That  recognition  cannot  he  imposed  by  government.  It  can 
only  come  as  an  act  of  free  consent  on  the  part  of  individual  men 
everywhere. — From  the  New  Year's  Greeting  of  the  English 
Prime  Minister. 

"I  come  back  among  you  from  well-nigh  world-wide  travel  in 
these  recent  periods  to  remind  you,  as  others  will  remind  you, 
that  the  lines,  not  only  here .  in  North  America,  but  on  every 
continent  that  upholds  the  friendly  and  constructive  ministry  of 
pure  Christianity,  are  not  only  wavering — they  are  breaking. 
This  is  the  moment  of  moments  for  us  to  find  our  unity,  our 
spiritual  solidarity  without  sacrificing  our  diversity  and  that 
which  is  most  distinctive  to  each  one  of  our  communions,  and 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  choicest  possession  we  have." — John 
R.  Mott,  at  Atlantic  City. 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT. 

"The  War  Mind." 

The  recognition  of  a  disease  is  often  the  first  step  toward 
its  cure.  In  view  of  this  fact  we  have  observed  with  much 
interest  the  widening  range  of  use  of  this  expression,  "  the  war 
mind."  No  great  time  ago  it  would  have  been  called  a 
"  pacifist  vagary."  Now  the  most  pro-war  papers  use  it  freely. 
We  find  one  pleading  for  "patience  with  the  war  mind," 
another  for  understanding.  Economic  disorder  and  social  un- 
rest are  charged  to  it !  We  wonder  whether  we  shall  come  upon 
a  confession  directly  that  the  war  mind  had  much  to  do  even 
with  producing  the  war.  The  testimony  of  an  escaped  Ger- 
man soldier  very  early  in  the  tragedy  was  illuminating  on 
this  point.  He  said  that  Belgium  atrocities  were  only  pos- 
sible after  a  war-mind  of  hate  toward  Belgium  had  been  pro- 
duced by  circulating  false  charges  of  Belgium  perfidy  in  poison- 
ing wells  and  betraying  the  German  troops.  One  would  have 
thought  that  forty  years  of  extreme  military  training  would 
have  made  this  unnecessary! 

Is  it  not  likely  that  the  so-called  "war-mind"  presents  the 
most  hopeful  point  of  attack  upon  the  whole  anachronism  of 
warfare?   We  need  to  study  minutely  the  process  of  creating 


this  mind  to  know  how  to  prevent  it.  Very  likely  the  news- 
paper press  will  be  found  to  wield  a  determining  influence  in 
its  creation.  In  a  post-war  book  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome  it  is 
said  very  boldly,  "whenever  there  was  any  fear  of  peace  the 
newspapers  re-stoked  the  fires  of  hatred  with  their  never- 
failing  stories  of  atrocities."  In  this  country  such  boldness  of 
expression  might  even  yet  be  challenged  as  disloyalty,  but  the 
reaction  has  come  in  England  more  quickly  than  here.  The 
psychologists  will  note  this  difference  in  the  receding  wave  of 
"insanity"  in  the  two  countries,  and  will  determine  whether 
it  means  more  than  a  temperamental  difference.  England 
certainly  led  in  producing  the  war-mind.  Will  it  lead  in 
the  cure  of  it? 

It  is  the  cure  that  concerns  us.  Change  of  air,  change  of 
scene,  change  of  interest  are  all  necessary  for  a  recovering 
patient.  It  does  no  good  at  all  to  chide  such  with  having 
had  a  high  temperature  or  with  the  indiscretions  that  pro- 
duced the  high  temperature.  Let  our  appeal  to  individuals, 
to  communities  and  to  the  nation  be  for  interests  that  will 
submerge  the  war-mind.  Then  let  us  wisely — perhaps  quietly — 
make  preparations  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a  future  epidemic. 


A  Teachers'  Strike. 
The  nation-wide  proclamation  of  what  may  not  have  been 
more  than  a  pleasantry  on  the  part  of  the  acting  president  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  has  served  to  disclose  two  facts  of  more 
than  passing  interest  about  the  teaching  profession.  We 
have  all  had  opportunity  of  late  to  make  an  objective  response 
to  one  of  these  facts,  in  the  appeals  for  increased  endowments 
with  which  to  pay  teachers.  We  may  quite  properly  resent 
even  the  suggestion  to  use  the  forcible  means  of  the  strike  to 
secure  these  advanced  salaries.  If  we  have  that  feeling  the 
second  of  the  two  facts  now  before  the  public  will  have  place 
with  us.  In  any  event,  it  is  the  second  fact — the' reaction  of 
teachers  against  the  proposition  to  strike,  that  seems  to  us  a 
hopeful  sign  in  a  world  that  for  the  moment  is  not  filled  with 
hope. 

The  protest  has  had  many  expressions.  The  simplest,  as 
is  often  the  case,  may  be  the  best.  It  comes  from  Frederick 
W.  Atkinson,  who  ranks  with  the  very  first  of  our  American 
educators.  He  responds  to  the  proposal  to  strike  by  saying 
there  is  "something  more  than  pay  to  teaching."  It  is  this 
"  something  more"  that  holds  the  profession  to  unremunerative 
jobs.  Indeed,  it  is  this  "something  more"  that  actually  rep- 
resents the  teacher's  wealth.  The  better  this  wealth  is  un- 
derstood the  more  secure  will  our  teachers  be  in  pecuniary 
return,  in  general  esteem  and  so  iri  security  for  the  future. 

A  very  famous  educational  monograph  on  attention  by 
the  late  Professor  Kraplin  has,  as  a  conclusion,  an  appealing 
apostrophe  on  the  universal  spirit  of  motherhood  expressed  to 
a  nation  in  its  women  teachers.  This  spirit  is  the  inside  fact 
of  the  true  teacher's  calling.  It  would  be  absurd  to  propose 
that  motherhood  should  strike !   There  is  certainly  "  something 
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.more  than  pay"  to  motherhood!  The  State  in  some  cases 
already  provides,  the  pay  necessary  to  sustenance  by  mother- 
hood pensions.  The  something  more  is  beyond  the  computa- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents. 

We  certainly  believe  in  increased  salaries  for  teachers. 
Adequate  salaries  may  be  as  impossible  for  them  as  for  mother- 
hood. By  giving  a  service  beyond  price,  they  may  equally 
with  motherhood  put  the  State  under  bonds  for  their  pecuniary 
needs.  Should  a  teacher's  pension  be  more  of  a  benefaction 
than  that  of  an  ex-president  of  the  United  States,  or  an  ex- 
president's  widow,  or  of  a  common  soldier?  Something  even 
better  than  a  pension  system  will  be  provided  in  many  places, 
but  there  should  be  such  a  recognition  of  the  service  that  by 
pensions  or  other  honorable  means  worthy  teachers  would 
be  absolutely  free  from  want — absolutely  free,  after  a  reason- 
able term  of  service,  to  enjoy  the  "something  more  than  pay" 
inherent  in  the  teaching  profession. 

How  this  enjoyment  is  possible  has  been  beautifully  il- 
lustrated to  many  of  us  in  the  long  life  of  our  teacher-friend, 
Rebecca  E.  Judkins.  We  have  never  known  a  better  example 
of  the  enjoyment  of  the  "other  wealth-than  money"  in  the 
teacher's  calling,  than  in  her  case.  Her  mother-heart  cherish- 
ed through  the  twenty  years  of  her  retirement  a  large  family 
of  those  who  had  been  her  pupils.  Their  every  interest,  their 
successes  and  failures  were  equally  hers.  They  in  turn 
cherished  her  as  one  of  the  rightful  heads  of  their  expanding 
families.  From  the  ends  of  the  earth  they  remembered  her, 
and  her  multiplied  days  were  cheered  with  almost  daily  tokens 
of  their  friendly  regard.  As  the  head  of  a  popular  school  she 
always  favored  well-paid  teachers,  but  who  that  knew  her 
could  not  imagine  the  fine  irony  with  which  she  would  have 
dismissed  the  suggestion  of  a  teachers'  strike!  To  her  mind 
the  profession  was  too  exalted  for  any  weapon  of  force.  Like 
the  other  calling  to  which  it  is  closely  allied,  "It  takes  its 
Kingdom  by  entreaty  and  not  with  contention  and  keeps  it 
by  lowliness  of  mind." 

J.  H.  B. 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  ELDERS  OF  LONDON  YEARLY 
MEETING. 

TO  ALL  WHO  COME  TOGETHER  WITH  US  FOR  WORSHIP:  ESPECIAL- 
LY TO  THOSE  WHO  ARE  RETURNING  FROM  PRISON,  OR  FROM 
OTHER  SERVICE,  AT  HOME  OR  ABROAD,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THEIR 
FELLOWS,  AND  TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  LED  BY  SYM- 
PATHY WITH  OUR  PRINCIPLES  TO  JOIN  OUR  FELLOWSHIP. 

We  offer  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  of  these.  The  war  epoch 
in  which  we  live  is  a  time  of  searching,  when  all  things  upon 
which  men's  minds  have  rested  are  put  to  trial,  and  only 
those  which  are  true  and  real  can  endure  the  test.  It  may  be 
that  in  our  simple  mode  of  worship  the  real  and  the  true  things 
will  be  made  plain  to  us,  more  readily  than  under  other  modes. 

A  Meeting  for  Worship  is  the  gathering  of  a  group  of  per- 
sons to  seek  the  Lord.  We  wait  upon  Him,  and  often  feel  as 
we  do  so  that  He  is  present.  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  We 
need  no  consecrated  building,  for  every  house  where  God  is 
worshipped  is  hallowed;  we  use  no  ritual,  but  the  act  of  wor- 
ship is  holy,  calling  for  reverence;  and  yet  also  it  is  very 
simple,  as  from  the  heart  of  a  child. 

We  gather  in  silence,  that  in  the  silence  God  may  draw  near 
to  us  and  we  to  Him.  In  the  hush  of  voices,  it  is  easier  to 
listen  to  his  Spirit.  That  touch  of  the  Divine  and  human 
on  which  our  true  life  depends  comes  to  pass,  we  think,  more 
often  when  all  around  is  quiet.  "  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am 
God."   The  ministry  of  praise  and  prayer  goes  on  unseen,  un- 


heard by  men;  the  messengers  of  God  ascend  and  descend, 
upon  the  ladder  of  communion.  In  this  silence  there  is  liberty, 
a  liberty  which  belongs  to  all  men  and  women  alike.  One  may 
have  a  message  for  us  by  word  of  mouth,  another  may  draw 
us  together  in  praise  or-prayer  to  our  Lord.  It  is  of  this  vocal 
ministry  that  we  would  especially  speak. 

The  Holy  Spirit  inspires  all  true  ministry.  The  Spirit  moves 
as  it  lists:  it  is  the  source  of  all  our  good  thoughts,  and  the 
spring  of  all  our  good  actions;  but  it  needs  to  be  waited  for, 
and  to  be  understood,  in  order  that  the  weak  human  instru- 
ment may  do  the  work  of  the  Spirit  perfectly. 

The  ministry  is  a  good  service.  "  Would  God  that  all  the 
Lord's  people  were  prophets."  "  Desire  earnestly  the  greater 
gifts."  Our  Lord  Jesus  spoke  much  Himself;  and  the  friends 
of  Jesus,  in  these  days  as  in  the  past,  cannot  but  speak  what 
they  have  seen  and  heard  and  known. 

The  call  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  a  very  simple  one, 
for  his  Spirit  works  simply  in  our  hearts.  Yet  we  are  not  to 
express  every  good  thought  or  opinion  that  comes  into  our 
minds,  or  there  would  be  confusion  in  our  meetings  for  wor- 
ship; but  only  that  which  is  a  message  from  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  others.  How  then  are  we  to  distinguish  a  message  which 
is  to  be  given  to  others  from  one  that  is  only  for  ourselves? 
This  is  a  question  which  each  man  must  learn  to  answer  for 
.himself.  But  we  commend  to  you  some  advice  and  suggestions 
which  are  the  fruit  of  experience,  and  which  may  aid  you 
to  find  the  answer. 

The  purpose  of  the  ministry  is  to  help  others.  Jesus  always 
spoke  with  a  purpose, — "Because  of  the  multitude  which 
standeth  around  I  said  it," — and  we  are  generally  given  a 
clear  sense  of  an  object  in  view,  of  a  message  to  meet  a  need 
that  is  present.  Often  indeed  the  call  to  speak  comes  mainly 
from  a  sense  of  the  need  of  others  or  of  the  meeting. 

Where  there  is  liberty  there  must  be  also  order.  God  is  not 
the  author  of  confusion.  The  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  sub- 
ject to  the  prophets.  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  supersede,  in- 
telligence and  common  sense;  nor  does  it  do  away  with  gentle- 
ness and  consideration;  rather  it  uses  all  these,  that  those  who 
are  led  by  the  Spirit  may  work  together  in  harmony,  one  giv- 
ing place  to  another  and  making  way  for  another's  service. 

It  is  our  practice  to  appoint  certain  Friends  in  each  con- 
gregation who  are  responsible  for  the  due  order  of  our  meet- 
ings, and  who  look  earnestly  for  Divine  guidance  for  the  meet- 
ing as  a  whole.  Those  who  speak  will  naturally  take  advice 
from  such  Friends,  and  in  thus  submitting  one  to  another  will 
the  more  truly  serve  their  fellows. 

The  messages  of  the  Spirit  are  various,  for  human  needs  are 
diverse.  Do  not  think  that  a  message  given  by  another  person 
is  not  of  the  Spirit  because  it  does  not  commend  itself  to  your 
mind..  It  may  meet  the  need  of  some  one  else.  So,  too,  do 
not  expect  too  much  of  your  own  message;  if  it  reaches  one 
needy  soul  it  is  well  worth  while. 

We  differ  so  much  from  one  another  in  temperament  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  the  recognition  of  the 
call  to  speak  in  meeting.  Some  are  very  ready — their  minds 
are  full  of  thoughts:  others  are  diffident,  and  shrink  from  such 
service,  as  from  an  ordeal.  Let  the  ready  man  wait  till  the 
call  is  clear  and  urgent,  with  a  sense  of  the  right  time  and 
place.  Let  the  diffident  obey  the  gentle  prompting,  perhaps 
to  utter  a  few  words  only,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  soul.  Each 
shall  have  his  reward  in  the  knowledge  that  the  word  is  not 
spoken  in  vain.  On  the  other  hand,  debate  or  discussion  or 
the  airing  of  opinions  would  be  out  of  place  in  our  meetings: 
the  ministry  is  one  of  prophecy — the  speaking  forth  of  the 
message  of  the  Lord. 

Some  have  a  call  to  speak  often  in  our  meetings:  having  a 
gift  of  teaching,  comfort,  praise  or  prayer,  which  their  friends 
are  glad  to  recognize.  To  others  the  call  comes  but  seldom, 
it  may  be  only  once  in  a  life-time,  to  speak  a  few  words.  These 
have  as  true  a  service  as  the  others;  the  word  of  one  who  has 
seldom  or  never  spoken  may  avail  more  than  the  familiar 
voice.  We  would  not  lay  burdens  on  tender  spirits,  but  we 
believe  that  very  many  of  our  members  should  use  the  privi- 
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lege  of  vocal  testimony,  once  or  more,  if  they  would  know  the 
fulness  of  Christian  life  for  themselves.  It  is,  if  we  may  say 
so,  a  natural  and  reasonable  service  for  our  Lord.  Sometimes 
human  cowardice  must  be  met  by  a  sense  of  heroism,  and  we 
must  dare  to  be  called  inconsistent,  if  need  be,  that  we  may 
follow  the  call. 

In  entering  a  meeting  we  have  to  think  of  the  common  wor- 
ship in  which  we  are  taking  part,  and  ask  God  to  give  us  fel- 
lowship with  the  others  present.  Then  we  shall  understand 
the  messages  to  which  we  listen,  and  know  their  value.  We 
shall  not  rise  to  speak  directly  after  some  one  else,  but  general- 
ly leave  a  pause,  in  which  the  last  message  will  be  resting  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it.  We  shall  be  unwilling,  unless 
there  is  a  very  clear  call,  to  open  a  new  subject  quite  uncon- 
nected with  what  has  been  said.  These  are  the  dictates  of 
Christian  courtesy  and  thoughtfulness,  and  will  not  hinder  our 
simple  obedience  to  the  call.  Often  in  our  meetings,  when  this 
mutual  understanding  prevails,  there  is  a  sense  of  harmony 
and  continuity  running  through  the  ministry,  one  following 
another,  and  it  is  thus  we  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
commonly  lead  his  faithful  messengers. 

In  speaking  in  ministry  use  simple  language  that  all  may 
understand,  avoiding  display,  and  repetition,  and  too  much 
emphasis;  commending  what  you  have  to  say  by  a  quiet  de- 
livery without  mannerisms.  Remember  that  there  are  usually 
some  present  with  defective  hearing,  and  speak  clearly  so  as 
to  be  well  heard.  Speak  shortly,  especially  if  you  have  not 
much  experience  of  Friends'  meetings.  Those  who  are  not 
members  enjoy  the  same  liberty  with  others  of  taking  vocal 
part,  but  they  will  naturally  feel  that  they  should  not  abuse 
this  liberty.  Indeed  it  is  good  for  all  of  us  that  we  put  into 
few  words  the  message  given  to  us,  and  learn  to  end  as  soon 
as  we  have  expressed  it.  It  is  better  even  to  sit  down  rather 
abruptly  than  to  go  on,  talking,  as  it  were,  when  our  real 
message  is  finished.  Some  one  else  may  have  a  word  to  follow 
on,  which  will  be  hindered  if  we  take  up  too  much  time. 

Friends  do  not  make  a  practice  of  preparing  sermons  before- 
hand. We  seek  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  time. 
But  the  preparation  of  the  heart  is  truly  needed,  and  those 
who  have  the  welfare  of  the  meeting  in  mind  will  find  that 
they  must  spend  time  out  of  meeting  in  prayer  and  quiet 
thought.  The  Bible  too  will  be  their  habitual  companion, 
and  much  of  the  light  which  they  receive  will  come  along  the 
lines  of  this  record  of  God's  dealings  in  the  past. 

The  Gospel  of  Christ  has  its  clear  messages  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  world:  bringing  love  to  all;  the  forgiveness  of  sin;  and 
turning  men  to  peace,  righteousness  and  a  new  way  of  life. 
It  is  our  part  to  apply  these  messages  to  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  mankind.  We  try  to  do  this  in  our  meetings  for 
worship.  '  How  far,  in  doing  so,  should  we  enter  into  detail, 
or  should  we  be  content  with  setting  forth  the  principles  alone? 
The  example  of  Jesus  is  our  safe  guide.  Sometimes  He  spoke 
directly  of  present  conditions:  more  often  He  left  the  applica- 
tion to  the  conscience  of  his  hearers.  When  the  application 
that  we  would  make  touches  matters  upon  which  earnest 
Christians  differ,  we  need  to  speak  considerately,  wisely,  and 
with  charity. 

We  value  vocal  prayer  and  praise  very  highly:  they  are 
especially  helpful  near  the  beginning  of  a  meeting.  Yet  how 
easily  they  become  customary  or  conventional!  We  should 
look  for  a  sense  of  God's  real  presence,  and  of  his  will  for  us, 
that  we  may  speak  to  Him  in  words  of  faith  and  love  and 
reverence.  He  is  our  Father  and  hears  his  children's  voice. 
A  few  sentences  are  generally  enough:  He  knows  our  needs. 

Such  are  some  of  the  counsels  which  experience  of  our  meet- 
ings has  shown  us  to  be  wise.  We  put  them  forward  suggestive- 
ly, and  believe  that  rightly  understood  they  will  not  interfere 
with  the  perfect  simplicity  of  obedience.  Jesus  seeks  for  us  to 
be  his  witnesses;  to  preach  his  kingdom,  and  to  fulfil  his  min- 
istry. 

We  would  in  conclusion  address  a  few  words  to  our  older 
Friends  who  have  diligently  maintained  our  meetings  during 
many  years,  and  have  upheld  the  standard  of  a  spiritual 


worship.  Attenders  are  coming  amongst  us  who  do  not 
understand  our  ways,  but  who  have  been  loosened  from  ties 
which  no  longer  hold  them,  or  have  been  aroused  from  a  state 
of  indifference,  and  are  seeking  for  a  spiritual  home  amongst 
us.  Let  us  welcome  them  in  a  generous  spirit  of  fellowship. 
Let  us  be  very  patient  with  ways  that  may  seem  novel  or 
disturbing.  Where  there  is  real  life  we  may  well  put  up  with 
exuberance^  or  with  modes  of  expression  unlike  our  own.  Do 
not  judge  hastily  that  a  communication  is  unprofitable:  there 
is  room,  in  a  new  time,  for  a  spirit  of  adventure,  and  men 
must  step  out  on  to  untried  ground.  A  strong  spiritual  at- 
mosphere in  a  meeting  will  bear  these  things  without  harm; 
the  tide  of  earnest  thought  and  worship  will  not  be  broken 
by  interruptions.  If  we  are  sympathetic  and  patient  we  shall 
win  our  new  friends  to  the  harmony  of  the  Spirit's  leading. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  our  old  customs  and  habits,  if  they 
rest  on  no  essential  principle,  may  rightly  be  modified  or  let 
go,  if  by  so  doing  we  may  help  our  fellows,  and  give  to  the 
Society  a  larger  place  as  the  home  of  many  seekers  afterTruth. 

Appendix  [to  the  Foregoing]. 

Extracts  from  an  Epistle  from  Friends  of  the  General  Meeting, 
held  in  London,  the  thirty-first  of  Third  Month,  1672, 
{Signed  by  George  Whitehead,  Alexander  Parker,  Thomas 
Salthouse,  Stephen  Crisp  and  others.) 

To  those  who  are  called  forth  with  a  testimony  for  God, 
our  tender  advice  and  counsel  is,  that  you  all  wait  and  dwell 
in  the  heavenly  life  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  wherein  both  true 
judgment  and  mercy  is;  that  thereby  you  may  be  made  mani- 
fest in  men's^  consciences,  and  be  a  good  savour  to  God,  both 
in  life  and  doctrine,  and  so  be  instrumental  in  his  hands  for 
the  conversion,  salvation  and  establishment  of  others. 

That  none  may  run  on  too  hastily  in  any  exaltation  of  spirit, 
away  from  the  sense  of  the  arising  of  the  pure  life  and  testi- 
mony; nor  yet  any  to  quench  its  arising,  through  fear,  negli- 
gence, doubtings  or  backwardness.  That  everyone  may  be 
kept  in  lowness  and  tenderness  of  spirit  to  the  Lord  and  his 
counsel;  so  that  a  clear  and  heavenly  understanding  may  be 
opened  to  them,  and  so  in  true  meekness  and  humility  retained, 
that  they  may  be  enabled  gradually  to  demonstrate  the  Truth 
to  the  conviction  of  the  consciences  of  the  hearers. 

Also  that  the  first  principles  of  the  true  light,  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins  through  the  name  and  power  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  kept  to,  held  forth  and  preached  to  the 
world,  for  the  preparing  of  their  hearts  for  God;  and  none 
suddenly  to  rush  into  the  high  mysteries  of  the  Gospel. 

Again,  when  any  one  in  speaking  comes  to  feel  strength 
and  matter  of  ministry  to  be  wanting,  we  advise  such  not  to 
strive  to  bring  forth  and  enforce  words;  but  then  to  be  still, 
and  wait  till  life  arise.  And  not  to  run  beyond  the  living  sense, 
nor  into  vain  repetitions,  either  in  preaching  or  praying, 
through  eagerness  of  mind.  Our  labour  hath  been  to  preach 
Christ,  to  gather  to  Him,  and  not  to  ourselves,  nor  to  seek 
popularity,  applause  or  praise  of  men. 

And  you  who  have  a  care  and  oversight  committed  to  you 
in  your  several  meetings,  if  you  shall  see  any  weakness,  want 
of  wisdom  or  miscarriage,  either  in  doctrine  or  practice,  by 
any  who  minister,  we  tenderly  request  that  you  will  speak 
privately  to  them  for  their  good.  And  do  not  judge  nor  reflect 
-publicly,  to  the  weakening  or  hindering  the  testimony  that  is 
in  any  one  for  God  and  his  truth;  but  where  there  is  a  sincerity 
and  tenderness,  and  the  least  budding  or  breaking  forth  of 
life,  let  it  be  nourished  and  encouraged,  and  those  that  are 
young  watched  over  and  holpen  in  the  tender  love  of  God,  to 
whose  protection  we  commit  you  all. 

Issued  by  The  Society  of  Friends, 
Devonshire  House,  136,  Bishopsgate, 
London,  E.  C.  2.    19 19. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  difference  between  Socialism  and 
Christian  Socialism  is  that  Socialism  says,  "What  is  yours  is 
mine,"  while  Christian  Socialism  says,  "What  is  mine  is 
yours." — Quoted  by  Dr.  Griffith  Thomas. 
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Second  Month  5, 1920. 


THE  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Elizabeth  Paige,  of  Westtown,  we 
are  able  to  give  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  the  following 
charming  picture  of  old-time  Friendly  life  in  New  England. 
The  verses  were  written  by  her  father — F.  T.  R. 

The  southward  sun  with  slanting  ray 

The  forest  leaves  had  tinted, 
And  brightly  in  his  morning  beam 

The  early  white  frost  glinted. 

The  corn  shock  wigwams,  row  on  row, 

Their  golden  treasure  covered, 
And  with  their  feathery  flowing  skirts 

The  yellow  pumpkins  hovered. 

The  fleecy  clouds  rode  stately  on,  ' 

The  while  their  sombre  shadows, 
With  silent  wing  and  ghostly  shape 

Flew  o'er  the  ample  meadows. 

To  us  our  mountain-girded  home 

Than  all  the  world  was  dearer, 
A  deeper  blue  was  in  her  skies, 

Her  babbling  brooks  were  clearer. 

To  our  untraveled  eyes,  no  hills, 

Like  hers,  adorned  the  planet, 
Their  wooded  sides,  their  lofty  peaks, 

Their  buttresses  of  granite. ' 

To  scenes  like  these,  from  distant  towns, 
Where  traffic's  wheels  were  humming, 

The  good  Friends  drove,  while  long  we  watched 
With  eager  eyes  their  coming. 

For  weeks  the  busy  housewife  toiled 

To  put  her  rooms  in  order, 
And  starched,  with  pat  of  practiced  hand, 

Her  prim  cap's  spotless  border. 

The  amplest  stores  were  gathered  in 

For  cellar,  larder,  manger; 
The  hens  with  quickened  instinct  shrank 

From  some  impending  danger. 

The  sunset  hour  was  drawing  on, 

We  watched,  we  waited,  listened, 
'Till  down  the  winding  road  at  last, 

A  varnished  wheel-spoke  glistened. 

The  avant  courier  came  at  length 

And  found  a  welcome  greeting. 
We  talked  of  kindred,  friends,  and  health, 

But  most  of  Quarterly  Meeting. 

They,  with  their  long  day's  drive,  and  we 

With  cares  that  cark  and  cumber, 
Each,  'neath  his  snow-white  counterpane 

Found  rest  at  length  in  slumber. 

Full  quickly  sped  the  night  away, 

The  morning  broke  in  splendor, 
The  meal  was  served,  the  Scriptures  read, 

And  then  in  accents  tender 

Some  soul  poured  out  its  thanks  to  Him 

Of  every  gift  the  Giver — 
For  home,  for  friends,  for  health,  for  peace 

That  floweth  as  a  river. 


Then  came  the  gathering  of  the  clans 

In  holy  convocation, 
Like  Moslems  to  their  Mecca  shrine 

From  every  clime  and  nation. 

How  strange  it  seemed — these  Quaker  folk 

In  garb  subdued  and  sober, 
Against  the  background  of  the  hills 

In  gaily-dressed  October. 

The  throng  in  goodly  order  found 

Their  wisely-graded  places; 
Deep  thought  was  in  their  quiet  mien, 

Deep  reverence  in  their  faces. 

At  length  with  bonnet  strings  unloosed 

A  woman  knelt  in  prayer, 
In  which  the  standing  concourse  gave 

Its  own  unspoken  share. 

In  ever-heightening  fervor  came, 

In  cadence  smooth  and  even, 
The  full  heart's  plea,  that  seemed  to  pierce 

The  very  walls  of  Heaven. 

The  prayer  unlocked  the  gates  of  speech 

For  one  who  followed  after, 
The  timbre  of  whose  mighty  voice 

Shook  every  beam  and  rafter. 

The  eloquence  of  simple  truth, 

The  gush  of  earnest  feeling, 
Struck  home  to  eager  listeners  there, 

His  fervent  message  sealing. 

Then  down  the  lumbering  shutters  came, 

By  custom  so  provided; 
Women  and  men,  like  sheep  and  goats, 

Were  properly  divided. 

A  moment's  pause,  a  handshake  here 
And  there  a  friendly  greeting,  . 

And  then  we  "turned  attention"  to 
The  "business  of  the  meeting." 

With  dignity  the  work  went  on, 

In  love  and  sweet  submission, 
Queries  were  read,  and  Answers  made 

Of  progress  and  condition. 

So  passed  the  day;  our  guests  moved  on, 

Their  tender  farewells  giving, 
And  left  us  to  our  woods  and  hills 

And  simple  ways  of  living. 

The  fleeting  years  are  marked  with  change, 

The  wheel  of  time  is  turning, 
But  on  our  hearts  the  altar  fires 

Of  olden  time  are  burning. 


"If  men  had  understood,  they  would  know  now  that  the 
universal  slaughter  was  no  accident,  but  the  logical  consequence 
of  social  conditions.  It  is  a  false  view  which  sees  in  war  the 
phenomenon  of  a  humanity  whose  primitive  instincts  have 
been  let  loose,  and  which  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  triumphing 
over  the  brute  in  man.  The  evil  is  no  longer  to  be  sought  in 
the  essential  nature  of  man,  but  in  man's  blindness.  .  .  . 
Some  men  have  been  touched  by  the  grace  of  truth,  and  hence- 
forth they  are  devoting  their  strength,  their  ability,  and  their 
lives  to  reveal  to  other  men  that  the  present  misfortune  of  the 
world  is  not  so  much  the  tragical  result  of  the  war  as  of  the. 
whole  organization  of  society." !— Anatol§  FrancBi 
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POSTURE  AND  BEHAVIOR  IN  MEETINGS  FOR 
'  DIVINE  WORSHIP. 


WALTER  L.  MOORE. 

"Worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness." 

The  above  caption,  with  accompanying  dissertation,  has 
been  suggested  by  a  recent  incident  occurring  in  one  of  our 
business  meetings  where,  during  the  consideration  of  the 
answer  to  the  first  Query,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
the  intent  of  the  final  clause  was  directed  to  the  inward  or  the 
outward  attitude  of  the  worshipper.  This  clause,  it  will  be 
remembered,  after  having  been  subjected  to  two  revisions 
within  the  past  ten  years,  now  reads  as  follows:  "And  are 
Friends  clear  of  all  unbecoming  behavior  therein?" 

The  ingenious  though  highly  pertinent  question  above  al- 
luded to  was  presently  answered  by  a  member  seated  in  the 
ministers'  gallery,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  always  supposed 
without  hesitation  that  the  inquiry  was  intended  to  be  directed 
to  the  external  behavior  of  the  worshipper;  adding  by  way  of 
further  exposition  of  the  subject,  that  outward  posture  was 
likely  to  be  indicative  of  the  inward  or  mental  state  at  the 
time;  or,  at  least,  must  be  conducive  to  a  right  spiritual  at- 
titude. 

The  incident  might  have  here  closed  had  the  subject  not  again 
received  attention  at  the  clerk's  table  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing, where  one  of  a  number  there  gathered  expressed  his  dis- 
appointment at  the  interpretation  given,  at  the  same  time 
pleading  for  postures  which,  though  unbecoming,  might  have 
their  excuse  in  physical  weariness. 

Though  as  to  the  real  object  and  significance  of  the  inquiry 
there  could  scarcely  remain  a  doubt,  the  subject  as  thus  opened 
proved  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  writer  to  lead  to  a  further 
investigation  of  the  intent  of  the  Query  as  developed  in  its 
history.  In  this  research  the  Books  of  Discipline  of  nearly 
all  the  American  Yearly  Meetings  as  well  as  those  of  Dublin 
and  London  were  at  command.  Turning  to  that  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting,  we  find  that  in  the  year  1743  the 
inquiry  as  to  good  order  in  meetings  had  so  wide  a  range  as 
this:  "Do  they  refrain  from  sleeping  in  meetings?  or  do  any 
accustom  themselves  to  snuffing  or  chewing  tobacco  in  meet- 
ings?" With  the  first  part  of  the  inquiry  many  of  us  are 
quite  familiar,  as  it  was  not  until  a  few  years  ago  that  it  was 
discarded.  As  we  pass  to  a  later  period  reaching  down  to 
and  beyond  the  middle  of  last  century  the  almost  universal 
phrase  used  in  the  various  Books  of  Discipline,  with  slight 
verbal  modification,  runs  throughout:  "Do  Friends  avoid 
unbecoming  behavior  therein?"  It  may  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  as  hinted  above, 
made  a  clear  and  distinct  hit  at  a  form  of  disorder  which  per- 
haps had  its  excuse  in  the  apparently  lifeless  and  formal 
manner  in  which  many  meetings  were  held.  That  other 
forms  of  misbehavior  had  place  at  times,  stands  unquestioned, 
as,  for  example,  that  of  which  the  "Jack  knives'  carved  initial" 
on  many  an  old  meeting-house  bench  mutely  testifies. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  the  above  brief  and 
comprehensive  phrase  is  the  one  that  still  stands  in  most  if 
not  all  the  so-called  Conservative  Yearly  Meeting  Books  of 
Discipline.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  both  as  regards  the  various 
bodies  of  Friends  who  still  set  value  by  the  Queries  as  a  method 
of  determining  the  religious  health  of  the  membership,  and 
also  in  the  various  editions  and  revisions  under  which  many  of 
them  appear,  that  one  thing  is  particularly  apparent,  and  that 
is  the  conscious,  or  unconscious,  working  of  a  sound  and  now 
widely  recognized  principle  of  ethics — namely,  that  the  frequent 
mention  or  description  of  an  act  of  conduct  which  violates 
commonly  accepted  standards,  unless  in  the  face  of  overt 
violation  thereof,  is  weakening  rather  than  strengthening  to 
their  maintenance.  It  is  thus  the  stage  is  reached  in  dis- 
ciplinary procedure  where  we  behold  a  positive  rather  than  a 
negative  principle  which  in  its  working  it  is  hoped  will  produce 
the  fruitage  in  our  meetings  for  worship  for  which  we  all  in 
our  best  moments  must  earnestly  long.   Thus  the  Uniform 


Discipline  of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting  makes  no  mention  of 
order  in  the  sense  under  discussion;  while  that  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting  makes  this  pertinent  inquiry:  "Are  they 
(your  meetings  for  worship)  occasions  of  religious  solemnity 
and  edification,  in  which,  through  Christ,  our  everliving  High 
Priest  and  Intercessor,  the  Father  is  worshipped  in  spirit  and 
in  truth?" 

However  long  we  may  dwell  upon  this  outward  aspect  of 
behavior  in  our  meetings — all  of  which,  as  our  great  fore- 
father in  the  Truth,  George  Fox,  advised — are  to  be  held  in 
the  "power  of  God" — the  demand  is  insistent  that  he  who 
worships  must  do  so  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  "glimpse  of  the 
Presence"  of  the  Father  of  Spirits  hovering  near  to  bestow 
upon  the  believer  the  blessing  that  corresponds  to  the  out- 
reaching  sense  of  his  need,  and  especially  is  this  true  for  us 
who  worship — 

 "Where  never  hymn  is  sung, 

Nor  deep-toned  organ  blown,  nor  censer  swung, 
Nor  dim  light  falling  through  the  pictured  pane; 
There,  syllabled  by  silence,  let  us  hear 
The  still,  small  voice  which  reached  the  prophet's  ear." 

Without  doubting  for  an  instant  that  the  all-searching,  all- 
revealing  spirit  of  God  may  and  does  make  itself  manifest  to 
the  soul  of  man  under  conditions  that  may  seem  externally 
adverse  to  its  acceptance  in  the  way  of  its  coming,  or  even  to 
the  consciousness  of  its  presence,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
who  "seek  the  Lord  to  be  found  of  him"  in  the  solemn  en- 
gagement of  worship,  should  feel  at  least,  as  much  bound  to 
the  conditioning  of  themselves  to  a  formality  of  address  and 
process  as  they  would  were  they  seeking  to  secure  an  outward 
advantage  or  privilege  from  an  earthly  potentate.  Our  Lord 
said  to  His  disciples,  "When  ye  pray,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites 
are, — of  a  sad  countenance."  It  was  no  doubt  really  the 
sincerity  that  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  Daniel  the  prophet  that 
won  him  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty;  but  he  prayed 
and  gave  thanks,  let  us  remember,  in  that  heathen  environ- 
ment so  remote  from  his  own  land,  kneeling,  and  with  face 
to  a  window  looking  towards  Jerusalem. 

May  we  not  well  question  as  to  whether  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing causes  of  individual  and  organic  weakness,  and  of  the  need 
of  spiritual  power,  of  which  we  are  often  sensible  in  our  meet- 
ings, and  in  our  lives  as  a  moulding  influence  upon  the  com- 
munity, is  due  not  to  a  want  of  faith  in  our  method  of  worship, 
but  to  our  lack  of  insistence  upon  the  conditions  whereby  we 
may  expect  to  reach  the  Inner  Sanctuary.  As  a  consequence 
we  often  repair  to  and  leave  our  meetings  with  an  appalling 
lack  of  that  enthusiasm  which  characterized  the  early  days  of 
Quakerism.  Do  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves  with  any  such 
thought  as  that  the  mere  act  of  coming  together  and  sitting  in 
silence  or  listening  to  preaching,  constitutes  worship;  for  mere 
silence — the  silence  of  the  lips — "may  cover  every  variety  of 
mental  state,"  and  to  be  passive  or  critical  hearers,  of  the  word 
preached,  and  not  doers  thereof,  eventually  deadens  the  life 
of  the  soul,  rather  than  quickens  it.  The  act  of  worship  is 
ultimately  an  obligation  that  rests  upon  the  believer  in  a  way 
that  admits  of  no  vicarious  interpretation  save  that  in  respect 
of  Christ  our  Redeemer. 

The  late  Caroline  E.  Stephen  in  a  beautifully  instructive 
chapter  bearing  the  title,  "What  Does  Silence  Mean?"  has 
given  some  hints  as  to  what  constitutes  the  goal  of  that  struggle 
which  should  be  our  aim  in  our  meetings  for  worship.  "The 
inward  silence  and  stillness  for  the  sake  of  which  we  value  and 
practice  outward  silence  is  a  very  different  thing  from  vacancy. 
It  is  a  condition  to  be  resolutely  sought  for,  not  a  merely  pas- 
sive state  into  which  we  may  lapse  at  will.  In  seeking  to  be 
still,  the  first  step  of  necessity  is  to  exclude  all  disturbance  and 
commotion  from  without;  but  this  is  not  all,  there  are  inward 
disturbances  and  commotions  to  be  subdued  with  a  strong 
hand.  .  .  .  Many  and  sore  conflicts  may  have  to  be 
passed  through  before  we  can  be  gathered  into  that  peace  of 
God  which  awaits  the  humble  and  contrite  soul  as  it  draws 
near  to  Him.    It  may  be  that  on  any  given  occasion  of  worship 
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we  can  but  attain  to  a  sense  of  our  own  poverty  and  faultiness. 
The  silence  of  all  flesh  is  to  be  used  not  for  dreaming,  but  for 
entering  into  the  deep  things  of  truth."* 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  thought  attending  the  idea  of 
public  worship  than  that  of  the  strength  which  comes  from 
united  purpose.  He  who  fails  in  his  contribution  weakens 
and  minimizes  the  result  aimed  at  by  all.  He  who  is  insistent  that 
his  part,  however  small,  in  worship,  shall  be  well  maintained, 
moves  in  the  plane  of  its  highest  concerted  energy.  The  two 
mites  cast  into  the  Temple  treasury  with  trembling  hand 
caught  the  eye  of  the  Master  who  raised  a  drooping  heart 
with  those  words  of  wondrous  significance: 

"Of  a  truth  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath  cast 
in  more  than  they  all.  For  all  these  have  of  their  abundance 
cast  in  unto  the  offerings  of  God ;  but  she  of  her  penury  hath 
cast  in  all  the  living  that  she  had." 


THE  COMMUNISTS  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

[The  following  is  translated  from  the  weekly  paper  called  Herrnhut, 
of  Eleventh  Month  21st.  This  paper  is  the  organ  of  the  Moravian 
brethren  in  Germany. — Eds.] 

Note. — During  his  visit  at  Herrnhut,  the  Quaker  preacher, 
Max  Reich,  related  the  following  among  other  experiences 
that  he  had  had  while  traveling  through  Germany.  It  will 
interest  our  readers.] 

In  Furth  there  was  to  be  a  conference  of  Communists, 
Anarchists  and  Socialists.  The  President,  who  had  heard  of 
Quakers,  gave  me  a  kind  invitition  to  take  part.  1  felt  free- 
dom to  accept  this  invitation,  and  in  company  with  my  dear 
friend  Adolf  Baumann  1  went  for  the  first  time  into  this  group. 
It  was  very  interesting.  The  nobility  of  expression  of  many 
present  was  striking.  The  theme  of  the  conference  was, 
"How  can  we  build  up  torn  humanity?"  First  a  poem  was 
read  with  the  title,  "The  Voice  of  Humanity."  It  seemed 
to  me  rather  wild,  as  the  voice  of  humanity  places  the  entire 
guilt  for  this  misery  upon  kings  and  priests,  especially  upon 
the  Pope.  Then  the  discussion  began.  One  anarchist  said, 
"We  cannot  offer  humanity  anything  higher  than  Christ  who 
was  born  1900  years  ago.  No  man  can  conceive  of  a  higher 
ideal."  Another  cried  out:  "But  Christ  was  crucified;" 
thereupon  another  answered:  "Then  we  must  allow  ourselves 
to  be  crucified  for  the  redemption  of  humanity  as  He  was 
crucified." 

Later  I  spoke  and  what  I  said  had  the  following  import: 
"Dear  People!  You  speak  much  of  brotherly  love  and  of  a 
humanity  in  which  the  difference  of  classes  and  races  shall 
cease.  But  how  can  you  live  out  this  splendid  ideal  if  you 
have  not  in  yourselves  the  spirit  of  love?  You  want  a  new 
order  created  among  men,  but  the  first  step  is  that  you  should 
become  new  men.  Only  Christ  can  make  you  new  men. 
That  is  His  special  function.  And  how  does  He  make  us  new 
men?  He  influences  us  by  his  spirit.  We  must  come  under 
His  first-hand,  direct  influence,  then  what  is  Godlike  within 
us,  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  is  deeply  entrenched 
in  every  man's  heart  is  awakened.  God's  spirit  is  near  each 
one  of  us,  not  far  away  among  the  sun,  moon  and  stars;  we 
must  open  our  hearts  to  this.  The  secret  longing  in  the 
depths  of  each  man's  soul  is  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  the 
holy  seed.  Out  of  this  Godly  embryo  come  love,  purity, 
freedom  from  selfishness  and  power  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
and  temptations  of  this  practical  life.  By  this  means  one 
becomes  a  new  man,  by  this  means  he  emanates  a  new  at- 
mosphere; one  radiates  what  one  has  received,  he  becomes  a 
blessing  to  others,  especially  to  those  who  are  around  him. 
In  this  way  comes  the  new  order  upon  earth  which  is  called 
the  'Kingdom  of  God.'" 

1  have  never  had  a  more  attentive  hearing;  on  all  sides  I 
heard:  "That's  true,  that's  true!"  When  I  had  sat  down 
the  President  arose  and  said:  "I  am  very  thankful  to  the 

•"Light  Arising," — Caroline  E.  Stephen,  Chap.  "What  Does  Silence 
Mean?" 


Friend  for  the  words  that  he  has  spoken  to  us,  and  I  propose 
that  the  subject  for  our  next  conference  shall  be:  How  can 
we  obtain  this  new  Spirit  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
build  again  torn  humanity? " 

I  think  that  in  this  circle  which  has  cut  loose  from  the 
churches  there  is  still  open  a  way  of  approach  to  Christianity 
and  that  there  the  heavenly  merchant  is  seeking  precious  pearls. 


There  is  something  ineffably  pitiful,  deeply  and  arrestingly 
tragic  in  the  misery  which  the  spirit  of  man  will  undergo,  as 
it  struggles  to  attain  religious  peace  and  consolation.  In 
that  struggle  humanity  seems  instinctively  to  stiffen  into 
selfishness.  There  is  no  kind  of  thought  which  admits  of 
such  unyielding  obstinacy.  History  tells  us  again  and  again 
how  men  have  betrayed  all  they  loved  best  at  the  call  of  some 
strange  loyalty  to  a  partial  and  broken  belief  which  they  have 
not  even  tested  and  found  true.  One  man  spends  his  energy 
to  keep  a  candle  alight  upon  an  altar;  another  wrecks  his 
very  vitality  to  put  it  out.  And  in  their  wrath  one  against 
another,  neither  has  time  to  lift  his  eyes  above  the  mercy 
seat  to  the  true  light  that  lighteth  every  man  coming  into  the 
world. — Arthur  Waugh,  in  "Tradition  and  Change." 


WESTTOWN  NOTES. 

Since  the  restrictions  due  to  the  war  have  been  removed 
the  Radio  Club  has  been  revived,  and  much  interest  is  being 
taken  in  wireless  telegraphy.  In  place  of  the  old  aerial  which 
ran  from  the  cupola  of  Industrial  to  the  boys'  end,  a  new  and 
much  longer  one  has  been  put  up,  running  from  the  cupola 
of  Industrial  to  the  observatory,  a  length  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  A  room  on  the  third  floor  in  the  boys'  end 
will  be  fitted  up  as  a  permanent  station. 

The  Farmhouse  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use  as  a 
convenient  place  for  holding  week-end  conferences.  A  recent 
group  meeting  there  comprised  the  Secretarial  Staff  of  the". 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  consisting  of  about  fifteen 
young  men  and  women  who  are  visiting  this  year  the  various 
colleges  in  this  country  in  the  interests  of  the  Movement. 
In  addition  to  these  there  were  several  of  the  executive  officers 
from  the  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  On  First-day 
evening,  Robert  P.  Wilder,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Move- 
ment, and  Edith  M.  Hazlett,  a  traveling  Secretary,  spoke  in 
the  boys'  and  girls'  collections  respectively. 

Another  interesting  First-day  evening  speaker  has  been 
Sam  Higginbottam,  a  missionary  from  India,  now  home  on 
furlough,  who  has  carried  on  extensive  work  in  India  in*  im- 
proving agricultural  conditions  in  the  province  of  Allahabad. 

The  School  has  already  enjoyed  considerable  excellent 
skating  and  some  coasting,  and  the  thickness  of  the  ice  gives 
promise  of  a  good  amount  of  skating  for  sometime  to  come. 

There  was  recently  given  to  fifty  of  the  pupils  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  School  one  of  the  psychological  tests  prepared  at 
the  Carnegie  Institute  and  already  given  at  various  colleges 
and  schools.  Erroneous  deductions  may  easily  be  drawn 
from  this  or  any  test,  but  the  results  are  interesting  to  study 
in  comparison  with  grades  obtained  in  regular  school  work. 
In  this  particular  test  the  highest  scorers  were  Dean  Carpenter 
of  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  and  Mary  W.  Smith,  of  Bedford,  Pa. 

Some  of  the  pupils  are  now  preparing  essays  in  connection 
with  the  annual  Peace  Essay  Contest,  instituted  several  years 
under  funds  given  by  Elliston  P.  Morris  and  Elizabeth  W._ 
Smith. 

G.  L.  J. 


"  We  went  forward  in  our  journey,  and  were  at  times  favored 
with  a  sweet  and  open  conversation,  and  permitted  that  free- 
dom in  it  as  to  relate  many  things  that  I  believe  were  advan- 
tageous to  each  other.  I  thought  I  found  my  dear  friend, 
B.  Drewry,  often  had  a  polishing  effect  upon  me,  and  her 
remarks  on  and  corrections  of  my  weakness  and  faults  were 
wonderfully  refreshing  and  comforting  [and  my  journey]  was 
a  truly  satisfactory  one  to  me." — John  Conran. 
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WOOLMAN  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

The  winter  term  at  Woolman  School  opened  on  First  Month 
6th.  The  resident  students  are:  Esther  E.  Baldwin,  West 
Chester,  Pa.;  Charles  R.  Brown,  North  East,  Md.;  Peace 
Canby,  Hulmeville,  Pa.;  Floretta  Edsall,  Richmond,  Indiana; 
Myra  M.  Eves,  Millville,  Pa.;  Ada  K.  Harned,  New  York 
City;  Katharine  E.  Hoopes,  Forest  Hill,  Md.;  Jessie  M. 
Jones,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Mary  A.  Maule,  Coatesville,  Pa.; 
Louisa  Powell,  Hancock's  Bridge,  N.  J.;  Mary  G.  Wilson, 
Newtown,  Pa.;  Edith  A.  Wood,  Nottingham,  Pa.;  Helen  Wood, 
Peach  Bottom,  Pa.;  Elizabeth  A.  Woodman,  Wycombe,  Pa., 
Mary  R.  Walton,  New  Garden,  Pa.;  Margaret  S.  Palmer 
and  Mary  Parry  Joyce,  of  Swarthmore,  and  Edith  A.  Hoopes, 
of  Moylan,  come  in  for  some  of  the  courses. 

Elbert  Russell  is  director  of  the  school  and  Mary  R.  Wil- 
liams, of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  formerly  matron  at  Westtown, 
is  hostess,  in  place  of  Lieuetta  Russell,  who  is  taking  a  rest. 

The  following  courses  are  being  given:  The  Life  of  Christ, 
Friends'  Literature  and  Rural  Social  Problems,  by  Elbert 
Russell;  Primary  First-day  School  Methods,  by  Carrie  S. 
Ferris;  and  Principles  and  Methods  of  Religious  Education, 
by  Charles  H.  Fisher.  At  present  Elihu  Grant  is  ill,  but  he 
will  give  a  course  on  The  Hebrew  Prophets.  On  Sixth-day 
evening  the  9th,  J.  Russell  Smith  gave  a  lecture  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Basis  of  a  Rural  Community. 

Already  the  students  have  shown  their  deep  interest  in  the 
school  and  they  enter  with  zest  into  each  phase  of  its  life.  The 
Bible  reading  at  breakfast  and  the  half-hour  of  morning  wor- 
ship are  exerting  an  influence  over  the  group,  the  results  of 
which  we  cannot  now  estimate.  The  enthusiam  with  which 
the  lectures  are  received  should  be  an  inspiration  to  the  in- 
structors. Frequently,  after  lectures,  someone  reads  aloud 
from  a  book  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  lecture,  and  a 
helpful  exchange  of  ideas  naturally  follows. 

The  home  life  of  the  school  is  delightful.  In  the  evening, 
with  the  hostess  lending  her  ever-welcome  influence,  a  period 
of  conversation  is  enjoyed  while  the  students  are  seated  around 
the  hearth-fire  with  their  busy" work. 

Early  the  first  week  committees  appointed  from  among  the 
students  were  making  arrangements  for  visiting  neighboring 
meetings,  for  walks  and  gymnastics. 

The  students  are  entering  into  the  life  of  the  community 
as  well  as  that  of  their  new  home.  Several  of  them  have  helped 
the  Swarthmore  Friends  with  their  sewing  for  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee.  Visits  are  made  to  the  college 
library  and  observatory,  and  the  mutual  interest  manifested 
between  the  students  and  the  people  of  Swarthmore  is  indica- 
tive of  helpful  friendships. 

Mary  A.  Maule. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


A  Friend  of  Many. — We  are  always  wishing  to  put  before 
our  younger  readers  in  this  corner  of  The  Friend  some  exam- 
ples of  a  living  out  of  those  beliefs,  or  testimonies,  for  which 
our  Religious  Society  has  stood,  and  one  of  the  first  of  these 
is  the  brotherhood  of  man.  George  Fox  wrote  that  he  was 
enabled  to  see  a  measure  of  the  spirit  of  God  in  every  man, 
and  there  have  been  Friends  ever  since  his  day  to  whom  that 
same  vision  has  been  clearly  shown. 

One  of  these  was  Thomas  Garrett  of  Wilmington,  and  we 
are  glad  to  have  a  sketch  of  him  from  the  pen  of  his  own 
granddaughter.  She  has  not  told  of  two  incidents  which  showed 
the  gratitude  of  his  dark  brothers  of  the  African  race. 

In  the  street  parade  which  celebrated  the  passing  of  "the 
Fifteenth  Amendment,"  giving  the  ballot  to  colored  men,  he 
rode  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  men  who  wished  to  take  the  place 
of  the  horses  they  unharnessed  and  led  away,  with  a  banner 
before  him  bearing  the  words,  "Our  Moses."  And  six  of  his 
colored  friends  claimed  the  right  to  carry  his  coffin  to  the  grave, 
and  asked  him  to  sign  a  paper  giving  his  consent  to  this,  which 
he  did  sometime  before  his  death,  when  their  desire  was  grant- 


ed, and  they  bore  his  body  tenderly  to  its  last  resting-place 
in  the  Friends'  burial-ground  at  Fourth  and  West  Streets, 
Wilmington.  A  fine  oak  tree,  planted  by  one  of  his  sons,  marks 
the  grave,  as  well  as  a  simple  stone,  and  surely  the  sturdy  tree 
is  a  suitable  memorial  of  such  an  upright  man.  After  he  had 
begun  to  keep  an  account  of  them  his  record  showed  that  he  had 
assisted  nearly  three  thousand  slaves  to  liberty.  (The  sketch 
of  his  grand-daughter  follows) : — 

Thomas  Garrett,  who  was  born  about  a  dozen  years  after 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  early  manhood  was  con- 
vinced that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal  and  are  endowed 
with  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  and  throughout  his  long  life  he  never  wavered 
in  his  conviction  that  his  Father  had  called  him  to  work  for 
the  liberation  of  the  slaves  who  had  for  so  many  years  been 
held  in  bondage. 

His  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  iniquity  of  slavery 
when  he  was  about  eighteen.  One  day  on  returning  to  his 
father's  house  after  a  brief  absence  he  found  the  family  dis- 
mayed and  indignant  at  the  kidnapping  of  a  woman  in  their 
employ.  Thomas  immediately  resolved  to  follow  the  kid- 
nappers and  so  started  in  pursuit.  Some  peculiarity  about  the 
track  made  by  the  wagon  enabled  him  to  trace  them  with  ease, 
and  he  followed  them  by  a  devious  course  from  Darby  to  the 
Navy  Yard  in  Philadelphia,  then  to  Kensington,  where  he 
found  them,  and  secured  the  woman's  release.  During  the 
ride,  he  afterwards  assured  his  friends,  he  felt  the  iniquity  and 
abomination  of  the  whole  system  of  slavery  borne  in  upon  his 
mind  so  strongly  as  to  appal  him,  and  he  seemed  to  hear  a 
voice  within  him  assuring  him  that  his  work  in  life  must  be 
to  help  to  defend  this  persecuted  race. 

He  was  a  sincere,  earnest  believer  in  the  Divine  presence 
in  the  human  heart.  This  furnished  the  key  to  his  actions 
through  life.  This  attribute  he  regarded  as  the  birthright  of 
every  race,  sex  and  class,  therefore  he  was  interested  in  the 
cause  of  the  Indian,  the  equal  rights  for  women  appealed  to 
him,  he  was  a  friend  of  Temperance,  of  oppressed  and  needy 
working-men  and  women,  etc.,  etc. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  WRITING  OF  A  HYMN. 

Recent  reference  in  The  Friend  to  the  hymn  written  by  the 
late  Phoebe  Cary,  brings  to  mind  an  interesting  incident. 

Years  ago  I  was  employed  as  Bible  School  Missionary  by 
The  American  Sunday  School  Union  of  Philadelphia.  My 
section  was  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of  New  York 
State.  I  was  frequently  called  "The  Quaker  Missionary  of 
the  Adirondacks." 

I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  planting  Bible  Schools, 
in  caring  for  their  development,  holding  religious  meetings, 
and  in  visiting  families.  Many  of  these  little  schools  have 
since  developed  into  strong  churches,  in  various  denomina- 
tions. 

Winters  I  would  spend  in  New  York,  and  in  other  cities, 
visiting  the  contributing  churches  and  Bible  Schools,  telling 
the  story  of  this  Home  Missionary  work,  of  the  struggles  of 
individuals,  and  thus  keeping  alive  the  interest  and  increasing 
the  financial  and  prayerful  support. 

In  none  of  the  great  city  churches  was  I  more  warmly  wel- 
comed than  in  "The  Church  of  the  Strangers,"  then  situated 
in  Mercer  Street  (now  the  heart  of  wholesale  trade).  The 
late  Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems  was  the  genial,  versatile,  spiritual 
pastor. 

The  Church  of  the  Strangers  was  made  up  of  a  very  com- 
plex group,  embracing,  as  a  member  told  me,  "All  classes,  from 
rag-pickers  to  millionaires." 

Their  Bible  School  was  held  in  the  morning,  before  service. 
One  First-day  I  had  visited  the  various  departments  of  the 
school  in  company  with  Dr.  Deems,  and  had  told  them  of  a 
Christmas  Tree,  a  barrel  of  presents  from  their  school  had 
made  possible  in  the  Soenadoga  Valley. 
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I  always  was  profited  by  hearing  the  sermon..  After  service, 
as  I  lingered  to  speak  with  the  preacher,  he  came  to  me  with 
both  hands  extended,  saying  in  effect: 

"Shortly  after  Alice  Cary  died,  her  mourning  sister,  Phoebe, 
was  sitting  in  this  pew  you  have  occupied.  I  preached  upon 
the  recognition  of  friends  in  Heaven;  during  the  session  Phoebe 
Cary  wrote  on  the  blank  leaves  of  a  Hymn  Book  these  lovely 
pathetic  lines,  "One  sweetly  solemn  thought  comes  to  me  over 
and  over." 

"  I  should  like  to  own  that  hymn-book,  Dr.  Deems?" 
"Oh,  no  doubt,  others  have  shown  the  same  desire.    It  is 
one  of  the  most  prized  possessions  in  my  library." 

J.  Lindley  Spicer. 

New  York,  First  Month  3,  1920. 


LIFE-SAVING  IN  VIENNA. 

[The  following  is  part  of  an  article  printed  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  Twelfth  Month  26th.  It  gives  some  details  of 
methods  of  relief  that  will  interest  our  readers.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Albert  Linton  for  the  copy. — Eds.] 

The  very  newest  activity  of  the  Friends'  Relief  Mission  is 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  rationing.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  avoid  haphazard  and  spasmodic  relief.  There  could  be 
little  value  in  irregular  help,  in  the  gift  of  milk  for  a  particular 
baby  one  week  followed  by  a  long  period  in  which  that  baby, 
from  over  its  bottle  of  spinach  soup,  had  to  watch  the  milk 
going  elsewhere.  It  is  obviously  far  more  satisfactory  to  give 
regular  relief  to  one  hundred  children  than  to  make  spasmodic 
presents  to  twice  that  number. 

The  actual  rationing  system  is  very  simple.  At  each  wel- 
fare centre  the  mothers  of  the  most  pitiful  babies  are  given 
cards  showing  the  articles  which  they  are  allowed  to  buy  or, 
in  very  necessitous  cases,  to  have  given  to  them.  Milk  con- 
densed and  fresh,  butter,  cocoa,  cod-liver  oil,  sugar,  and  cloth- 
ing are  the  present  items  on  the  cards,  and  are  sold  for  much 
less  than  the  price  charged  in  shops.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
are  absolutely  unobtainable  except  through  the  Mission.  A 
careful  selection  is  made  of  the  people  to  be  helped,  and  also 
of  the  amount  of  help  to  be  given  to  them.  No  one,  for  in- 
stance, is  allotted  both  butter  and  cod-liver  oil  or  both  con- 
densed and  fresh  milk.  A  record  is  kept  at  the  offices  of  the 
Mission  of  the  holders  of  these  cards,  and  it  is  very  wonderful 
to  notice  the  physical  progress  of  the  little  recipients  of  this 
splendid  bounty. 

The  Fuel  Problem. — There  is  at  present  a  possibility,  not 
yet  mature,  that  wood  may  be  added  to  the  items  on  the  cards. 
The  fuel  problem  is  almost  the  most  acute  and  terrible  of  all. 
Every  day  cases  are  reported  of  accidents  to  people  who  are 
cutting  down  the  beautiful  forests  outside  the  city;  every  day 
the  streets  are  a  via  dolorosa  of  men  and  women  and  children 
stumbling  brokenly  under  their  cruel  loads.  At  noon  and  in 
the  early  evening  the  number  of  them  is  appalling  and  in- 
credible. Misery  soon  grows  familiar  in  Vienna,  but  I  do  not 
think  one  could  ever  watch  unmoved  this  ghastly  procession. 
An  old  woman  grovelling  on  the  pavement,  unable  to  rise 
because  of  the  burden  on  her  back;  the  thin  legs  of  a  little 
boy  trembling  with  the  effort  of  carrying  a  weight  far  greater 
than  his  own — these  are  sights  one  can  never  forget.  To- 
day there  is  ice  in  the  streets  of  Vienna,  and  the  grey  sky  is 
heavy  with  unfallen  snow.  This  morning  I  saw  two  splendid 
horses  waiting,  wrapped  in  thick  coroneted  blankets,  outside 
a  shop.  For  a  minute  or  two  an  elderly  woman  paused  by 
them,  her  ragged  skirt  blown  tightly  round  her  legs,  and  rubbed 
her  numbed,  blue  hands  on  the  warmth  of  their  covers. 

Sufferings  of  the  Middle  Class. — Another  scheme  which  is 
now  being  started  is  the  sale  of  clothes  to  middle-class  people. 
There  has  been  very  great  suffering  among  them.  In  Vienna 
the  cost  of  living  is  at  least  ten  times  greater  than  before  the 
war;  the  cost  of  many  articles  is  higher  still.  The  pay  of 
workmen  has  increased  six  or  seven  hundred  per  cent.,  and 
the  salaries  of  the  professional  classes  about  two  or  three  or 


occasionally  four  hundred  per  cent.  Hundreds  of  people  are 
living  on  pensions  or  on  small  unearned  incomes  which  have 
not  increased  at  all. 

Large  quantities  of  the  food  supplied  by  the  Mission  are 
shipped  direct  from  England,  through  Trieste  or  Switzerland. 
Some  comes  from  the  centres  in  France,  which  are  gradually 
closing  down;  cod-liver  oil  is  bought  in  Sweden.  The  milk  is 
taken  from  the  270  cows  bought  by  the  Mission  and  kept  out- 
side the  city.  At  the  present  time  foot-and-mouth  disease 
has  broken  out  among  the  cows  owned  by  the  municipality, 
and  their  Mission  dairies  alone  supply  wholly  reliable  milk. 
Butter  is  fetched  each  week  from  the  neighboring  town  of 
St.  Polten.  All  the  goods  have  to  be  personally  convoyed  by 
workers. 

Relief  is  also  being  sent  to  other  parts  of  Austria  and  also 
to  Hungary  and  Budapest,  though  Vienna  is  the  only  place 
where  the  relief  work  is  personal  and  widespread. 

The  Gratitude  of  the  Viennese. — What  the  Friends'  Relief 
Mission  means  to  this  sorrowful  city  only  time  can  completely 
show.  One  catches  hints  of  its  wonderful  value  here  and 
there.  They  are  to  be  found  at  hospitals  and  clinics,  where 
suffering  people  give  a  grateful  welcome  to  anyone  wearing 
the  red-star  badge.  They  are  to  be  found,  too,  in  the  respect 
with  which  members  of  the  Mission  are  everywhere  treated. 
To  have  saved  hundreds  of  little  children  from  a  diseased  life 
of  utter  misery  is  a  beautiful  thing,  but  it  is  far  from  being 
the  only  or  maybe  even  the  biggest  miracle  worked  here  by 
the  Society  of  Friends.  For  the  Viennese  people — pleasant, 
intelligent  people  1  have  found  them — the  Mission  has  softened 
both  the  bitterness  of  their  defeat  and  the  hardness  of  their 
suffering.  To  men  and  women  utterly  humiliated  by  con- 
quest and  crushed  by  privation  it  has  been  a  wonderful  thing 
to  be  helped  by  those  from  whom  they  least  expected  help. 
Through  the  gentleness  and  self-sacrifice  of  these  workers 
they  will  be  able  to  rebuild  their  broken  lives.  The  great 
affection  for  England  which  one  finds  so  impressive  a  feature 
of  this  city  can,  I  think,  be  almost  all  of  it  traced  to  its  source 
at  the  Friends'  Relief  Mission. 

M.  A.  L. 
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Service  Notes. 

Contributions  for  the  week  ending  First  Month  17th 
amounted  to  $  1 28, 1 77.84,  and  for  the  week  ending  First  Month 
24th  to  $98,920.66. 

The  fifty  cases  of  clothing  sent  to  Vienna  arrived  there  on 
First  Month  22nd.  In  a  statement  in  last  issue  regarding  a 
recent  shipment  to  Vienna  "  1200  cakes  of  soap"  should  have 
read  12,000. 

Recent  books  on  the  reconstruction  work  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  naturally  give  considerable  attention  to  the  work 
of  Friends.  Good  summaries  may  be  found  in  "Out  of  the 
Ruins,"  by  George  B.  Ford,  of  the  A.  R.  C.  Reconstruction 
Bureau  in  France  (Century  Co.,  1919),  pp.  102-8,  and  in 
"Helping  France,"  by  Ruth  Gaines  (E.  P.  Dutton  Co.,  1919), 
pp.  160-172,  and  elsewhere. 

Eighteen  boxes  of  clothing  for  Syrian  relief,  containing  over 
4500  garments,  had  been  received  at  the  store-room  up  to 
First  Month  26th. 

Five  thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  seed  potatoes  in  Czecho-SIovakia  for  distribution  by 
the  Friends'  Unit  in  Austria. 

James  Norton,  Barclay  Spicer  and  Dr.  Gouidiss  have  set 
out  from  France  to  Lithuania  and  Latvia  with  a  carload  of 
relief  supplies. 
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Robert  D.  Metcalfe,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Friends' 
Unit  and  now  of  the  Baltic  Commission,  has  been  awarded 
the  decoration  of  the  crown  of  Roumania.  Robert  Metcalfe 
had  charge  of  an  artificial  leg  factory  in  Bucharest. 

The  Swarthmore  Chautauqua  Association,  of  which  Paul 
M.  Pearson,  father  of  Drew  Pearson  of  the  Serbian  Unit,  is 
director,  has  asked  each  "Junior  Citizen"  to  find  ten  pairs  of 
out-grown  shoes  and  twenty  pairs  of  stockings  for  boys  and 
girls  in  Serbia.  As  a  result  several  cases  have  already  been 
shipped  from  the  store-room  to  Serbia. 

"The  contributions  are  evidently  mostly  from  the  people 
who  are  themselves  not  far  removed  from  poverty.  Two 
girls  send  seventy  cents;  a  family  joins  to  send  a  dollar  "for 
the  kiddies  over  there,"  and  so  on.  Letters  on  the  backs  of 
old  bills  or  on  pieces  of  wrapping  paper  accompany  gifts  of 
one-or  two  or  five  dollars." — Robert,  Pretlow  (in  charge  of 
campaign  for  German  relief  funds  in  the  Northwest). 

The  Relief  Department  in  France  is  helping  restock  the 
different  villages  and  is  continuing  to  organize  industries  the 
people  need,  such  as  brush-making,  embroidery,  etc.  It  is 
planned  that  the  store  in  Verdun  be  retained  until  the  colored 
embroidery  work  can  be  started  there. 

Building  work  continues  at  Montfaucon,  Avocourt  and 
Varennes,  and  the  program  in  these  villages  will  be  completed, 
although  difficulties  of  transportation  have  caused  considerable 
delay. 

A  lavoir,  or  establishment  for  washing  clothes,  has  been 
fitted  up  in  Varennes  by  the  Works  Department. 

The  following  shipment  of  $250,000  worth  of  relief  supplies 
is  now  on  its  way  to  Germany: — 221  tons  of  beans;  83  tons  of 
rice;  17  tons  of  cocoa;  189  tons  of  condensed  milk;  21  tons  of 
evaporated  milk;  60  tons  of  lard;  100  tons  of  sugar;  100  tons 
of  flour. 


Relief  Work  in  Syria. 

Many  Friends  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Syria,  par- 
ticularly that  part  which  we  call  the  Holy  Land.  New  England 
as  long  as  forty  years  ago  established  a  girls'  school  at  Ram 
Allah,  ten  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  English  Friends  have 
long  maintained  extensive  missionary  work  in  the  Lebanons. 

The  war  has  "brought  great  misery  J;o  the  native  population. 
Southern  Palestine  is  now  under  British  rule,  but  the  Lebanon 
district  is  still  in  a  state  of  unrest.  France  is  fighting  to  sub- 
due the  Arabs  and  extend  her  territory  east  and  north.  The 
need  among  the  civilian  population  is  great. 

Rosa  E.  Lee,  through  the  mission  at  Ram  Allah,  is  doing 
relief  work  in  the  Moslem  villages  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Ram  Allah.  She  writes  that  there  is  great  need  for  general 
sanitary  and  relief  supplies.  She  is  using  a  number  of  the 
girls  who  have  been  educated  in  the  Friends'  School  at  Ram 
Allah  to  do  the  visiting  work. 

Daniel  Oliver  and  his  wife  have  recently  come  from  the 
Lebanon  district.  They  report  that  in  this  "  Friends'  district" 
which  includes  Brumana,  Ras-el-Metn  and  other  towns, 
Friends  have  started  such  industries  as  carpet  making,  cloth 
weaving  and  mat  making  and  have  opened  homes  for  destitute 
orphans.  Two  orphanages  and  the  carpet  industry  have 
been  largely  helped  by  gifts  from  America.  The  twenty-one 
English  and  thirty-three  native  workers  in  the  district  have 
included  doctors,  nurses  and  teachers.  Seven  thousand  people 
have  been  helped  with  food,  clothing  or  work. 

This  work  of  mercy  and  love  is  now  in  danger  of  closing  for 
lack  of  funds,  and  it  would  mean  a  real  calamity  to  that  part 
of  Syria,  as  there  are  many  people  in  absolute  want  of  food 
and  clothing. 

The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  have  felt  deep 
sympathy  with  the  needs  of  both  these  fields,  and  it  is  their 
decision  that  in  the  future  gifts  sent  to  them  for  Syria  shall  be 
devoted  to  this  work. 

When  churches  and  Bible  schools,  our  nation  over,  are 
hearing  the  call  for  aid  in  Armenia  and  Syria,  we  believe 
Fri§nd§  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  opportunity  to  send  their 


gifts  through  Friendly  channels  and  have  them  used  in  the 
"Friends'  district." 

Mark  your  contributions  for  this  cause  either  Ram  Allah 
District,  Lebanon  District,  or  just  Syria. 


German  President  Addresses  Friends'  Workers. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  extract  taken  from  the 
Cologne  Gazette  (Germany)  for  First  Month  5,  1920: — 

"Addressing  the  delegation  of  American  Quakers,  headed 
by  Messrs.  Scattergood  and  Pratt,  the  Reichspraesident 
pointed  out  that  the  foreign  visitors  would  see  during  their 
travels  through  the  country  how  great  the  suffering  is,  which 
has  been  caused  by  the  terrible  deprivations  of  the  last  years. 
He  welcomed  cordially  the  delegation  and  said  that  it  was  a 
happy  coincidence  that  the  re-approachment  of  all  nations 
was  started  by  works  of  noble  humanitarianism.  The  Reichs- 
praesident expressed  the  expectation  that  the  relief  under- 
taking would,  be  a  hopeful  sign  for  peaceful  work  during  this 
year.  The  German  Government  and  he  himself  would  make 
every  endeavor  to  further  this  charitable  work.  He  expected 
the  greatest  result  from  the  American  undertaking,  especially 
because  Mr.  Hoover  had  put  his  great  talent  of  organization 
at  the  disposal  of  this  work.  The  representatives  of  the 
American  Quakers  would  find  a  large  field  for  their  activities. 
The  former  delegation  had  already  stated  the  necessity  of 
helping  the  German  children  in  their  spiritual  and  physical 
growth.  At  the  end  of  his  address  the  Reichspraesident  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  result  of  their  activities  would  give 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all  who  had  come  to  help." 


Taking  Christianity  Seriously. 
"  I  thank  God  that  there  is  one  denomination  which  takes 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  seriously."  These  words  accom- 
panied a  donation  for  German  relief  recently  received  at  the 
office  of  the  Service  Committee.  They  are  typical  of  many 
others  received.  There  has  been  criticism,  due  often  to  an 
ignorance  of  the  real  situation  in  Germany,  but  there  has  been 
more  commendation,  though  those  who  commend  frequently 
come,  like  Nicodemus,  by  night  (metaphorically).  Here  and 
there  men  are  awakening  from  the  mania  of  hate  and  blood  as 
from  an  evil  dream  and  are  groping  blindly  for  the  old  stand- 
ards. 

The  German  work  has  not  yet,  apparently,  placed  a  mar- 
tyr's crown  on  our  heads  as  many  expected  and  some  hoped. 
Our  respectability  is  still  untarnished.  No  forward  step 
that-  Friends  have  taken  in  the  face  of  popular  feeling,  such 
as  the  testimony  against  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  estab- 
lished church,  or  against  oaths,  or  slavery,  or  war,  has  been 
accomplished  with,  as  yet,  so  little  sacrifice.  And  the  results 
may  be  equally  great.  Germany  totters  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  into  which  Austria  has  fallen.  It  will  not  take  a 
large  force  to  save  her  or  send  her  down. 

But  as  for  taking  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  seriously,  truth 
compels  us  still  to  be  very  humble.  Few  of  us  can  face  the 
full  implications  of  that  document  without  wrapping  still 
closer  around  us  the  coat  which  it  asks  us  to  give  away.  To 
apply  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  not  only  to  war  but  to  every- 
day life  is  a  much  more  difficult  task. 

H.  H.  B. 


Shipments  Received  During  Week  Ending  First  Month 

24,  1920. 

Twenty-seven  in  all;  four  from  Mennonites. 


The  everlasting  hills?  No,  not  everlasting.  They,  too, 
have  been  upheaved  and  ground  down;  their  forms  have  come 
and  gone.  They  are  even  as  the  mists,  the  tides,  the  winds, 
the  clouds,  coming  and  going,  ebbing  and  flowing,  changing 
continually.  "Behold  I  make  all  things  new:"  so  speaks  the 
voice  of  the  Eternal.  The  word  is  spoken  not  of  shifting  sands 
alone  but  of  continents  and  of  stars, — The  Churchman  Afield. 
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In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  social  service  program  of 
Presbyterians  occur  these  words: 

"  The  test  of  the  service  which  Christianity  inspires  in  every 
disciple  of  the  Master  is  not  only  to  save  another  from  danger, 
hut  to  destroy  the  things  that  make  for  danger.  ■  The  church's 
business  now  is  not  only  to  be  the  good  Samaritan  to  the  man  who 
fell  among  thieves  on  the  road  to  Jericho,  but  to  see  to  it  that  the 
thieves  are  eliminated  and  the  road  made  safe." 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  will  be  held 
at  Media,  Second  Month  9th,  at  2  p.  m.  instead  of  3  p.  m.  as  formerly. 
The  hour  for  the  Quarterly  Meeting  on  Third-day  is  as  usual,  10.30  a.  m. 


Frank  A.  Vanderlip  will  deliver  an  address  entitled,  "  Marks,  Francs 
and  Half  Dollars,"  Sixth-day  Second  Month  6,  1920,  8  p.m.,  at  Friends' 
Select  School,  140  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Representative  Meeting  was  in  session  on  Sixth-day,  First 
Month  30th.  A  communication  from  the  Executor  of  Sarah  A.  C.  Loyd 
tendered  a  gift  of  $50,000  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  known  as 
the  Ann  Cresson  Fund,  the  income  to  be  used  as  the  Yearly  Meeting 
may  direct.  The  gift  was  suggested  to  the  Executor  in  a  letter  from  Sarah 
A.  C.  Loyd  The  Meeting  accepted  the  gift  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  most 
gratefully,  and  authorized  the  necessary  indemnifying  bond  to  be  given 
upon  its  receipt. 


Westtown  Monthly  Meeting. — In  the  establishment  of  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  at  Westtown  on  the  evening  of  First  Month  28,  1920,  a  good 
many  Friends  witnessed  the  fruition  of  a  hope  which  had  been  felt  for 
years.  All  but  four  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  Committee  appointed  to 
attend  the  opening  meeting  were  in  attendance.  Members  of  the  School 
Committee  were  also  present.  The  period  for  worship  which  preceded 
the  business  session  was  felt  be  a  precious  season;  there  were  four  vocal 
offerings. 

At  a  suitable  time  John  Way  on  behalf  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
Committee  read  the  Minute  adopted  by  that  Body  nearly  three  months 
ago  and,  as  well,  a  list  of  fifty-one  members  duly  accredited  by  different 
Monthly  Meetings,  twenty  of  which  were  accessions  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings. 

Clerks  nominated  by  an  Organization  Committee  to  act  temporarily 
were  approved  and  on  taking  their  seats  at  the  desk  the  Meeting  pro- 
ceeded with  the  business. 

The  reading  of  the  numerous  minutes,  transferring  members  to  the 
new  meeting  was  well  worth  the  time  required  in  its  performance.  A 
Correspondent  was  duly  appointed,  as  well  as  Representatives  to  the 
approaching  (Concord)  Quarterly  Meeting. 

In  order  to  properly  "setup"  the  meeting,  it  was  necessary  to  appoint 
Committees,  to  consider  carefully,  and  nominate  to  a  future  meeting, 
names  of  officers  and  committees:  perhaps  the  most  weighty  considera- 
tion was  that  in  regard  to  Eldership.  Five  Friends  were  asked  to  offer 
the  names  of  a  member  or' members  for  this  important  station,  also  to 
appoint  Overseers. 

Other  Friends  were  asked  to  bring  forward  names  for  Clerks,  Recorder, 
Treasurer,  Committees  to  consider  relations  of  the  School  to  the  Meeting, 
the  time  and  hour  of  meeting,  etc.  It  was  decided  to  hold  our  next 
session  Second  Month  25th. 

Only  those  pupils  were  present  who  had  requested  a  certificate  and  were 
received  with  the  members  of  the  Monthly  Meeting.  A  very  important 
function  of  the  Meeting  it  is  fervently  hoped,  will  be  its  assistance  in 
the  development  of  spiritual  life  of  the  young  people  at  the  School. 

W.  B.  H. 


During  its  more  than  four  years'  history,  Friends'  Ambulance  Unit 
had  embraced  1,800  members,  worked  more  than  a  dozen  hospitals  in 
Belgium  and  at  home,  the  Queen  Alexandra  Hospital  at  Dunkirk  treated 
12,000  in-patients;  the  two  hospital  ships  transported  24,000  cases;  the 
ambulance  convoys  ran  three  million  kilometres  and  carried  245,000 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers;  and  the  four  ambulance  trains  convoyed 
520,000  cases.  Among  the  civilian  population  the  Unit  fed  14,000 
Belgian  refugees  and  distributed  a  great  quantity  of  clothing;  established 
lace  centres,  temporary  schools  and  orphanages,  organized  milk  distribu- 
tion and  water  purification,  and  inoculated  28,000  persons  against  typhoid 


fever.  And  it  won  for  itself  a  high  regard  in  the  minds  of  men  for  the 
devoted  voluntary  labor  of  its  members. — The  Friend  (London). 


A  Friends'  meeting  for  worship  in  Vienna  is  held  every  First-day 
morning  at  Singerstrasse,  16.  The  numbers  vary  from  eight  to  ten,  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five:  about  half  this  number  are  usually  Austrians.  If 
any  complete  strangers  are  present,  a  short  explanation  of  our  method  of 
worship  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting.  Vocal  part  is  taken 
in  both  languages,  and  the  fact  that  a  marked  sense  of  unity  has  been 
felt  is  a  striking  testimony  to  our  belief  in  corporate  silence.  We  have 
experienced  for  ourselves  that  the  difference  not  only  of  heredity,  environ- 
ment and  temperament,  but  also  of  language  and  nationality,  constitute 
no  hindrance  to  corporate  worship  based  on  a  common  search  for  truth. 

From  time  to  time  informal  talks  and  discussions  have  been  held  at 
Singerstrasse,  16,  on  industrial,  social  and  religious  problems  of  to-day. 
A  series  of  weekly  addresses  for  the  next  two  months  has  now  been  ar- 
ranged under  the  title,  "The  Seeds  of  War  in  Modern  Life."  This  sub- 
ject is  being  approached  from  various  standpoints, — Education,  Women's 
Part  in  the  Peace  Movement,  an  Austrian  Union  of  Democratic  Control, 
and  others.  Most  of  the  addresses  are  delivered  in  German  and  a  keen 
discussion  follows.  Attendance  averages  twenty  to  twenty-five.  These 
meetings  seem  to  be  of  interest  to  many,  and  the  interchange  of  ideas 
will  surely  help  both  nationalities  to  a  wider  and  clearer  grasp  of  the 
problems  which  lie  before  us. 


Carl  Patterson,  a  minister  and  sometime  clerk  of  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting,  at  Barnesville,  in  company  with  Jonathan  Binns,  an  elder, 
has  a  minute  for  religious  service  at  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting. 


NOTICES. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Westtown  Mothers  will  be  held  at  Friends' 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  on  Fourth-day,  Second  Month  18,  1920,  at  2.30 
p.  m.  Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  of  the  Baldwin  School,  will  speak  on 
"Some  Present  Aspects  of  the  Teaching  Profession."  Parents  and  any 
others  interested  are  cordially  invited. 

Florence  P.  Yarnall, 

Chairman. 

Married — At  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Whittier,  la.,  Tenth  Month 
30th,  1919,  Ole  E.  Stakland,  of  Pipestone,  Minn.,  son  of  Elias  and 
Selilia  Stakland  (the  former  deceased),  and  Mary  I.  Embree,  of  Spring- 
ville,  la.,  daughter  of  Samuel  a»d  Mary  Ann  Embree  (the  latter  deceased.) 


Died.— At  West  Chester,  Pa.,  the  twelfth  of  First  Month,  1920» 
Rachel  W.  Scott,  widow  of  David  J.  Scott,  aged  eighty-five  years. 

 ,  suddenly,  First  Month  2nd,  1920,  at  her  home  near  Downing- 

town,  Penna.,  Rachel  Sharpless  Ashbridge,  in  her  eighty-seventh 
year;  an  Elder  of  Uwchlan  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  on  First  Month  11,  1920,  Rebecca  M.  Wjlls,  daughter  of  the 

late  Jacob  and  Rebecca  H.  Wills;  a  member  of  Germantown  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Tenth  Month,  1919,  at  Menola,  N.  C, 

James  W.  Brown,  in  his  eighty-first  year;  a  member  of  Cedar  Grove 
Particular  and  Rich  Square  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  C. 

 ,  on  the  fourth  of  First  Month,  1920,  Ruth  anna  Sharpless,  in 

the  seventy-third  year  of  her  age;  an  Elder  of  Chester  Monthly  and 
Preparative  Meetings,  Pa. 

 ,  on  First  Month  16,  1920,  John  Gill  Willits,  a  member  of  Had- 

donfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

 ,  at  his  home  in  Haverford,  Pa.,  First  Month  16,  1920,  Isaac 

Sharpless;  a  member  of  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  at  his  home,  near  Danville,  Indiana,  on  the  Sixth  of  Tenth  Month, 

1919,  Luna  O.  Stanley,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age;  a  member 
and  elder  of  Mill  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana. 

 ,  at  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  on  the  nineteenth  of  First  Month,  1920, 

aged  sixty-nine  years,  Phoebe  Ann  Ireland,  daughter  of  the  late  George 
and  Phoebe  Ann  Collins;  a  member  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Monte  Vista,  Colorado,  on  the  eighth  of  First 

Month,  1920,  Mary  P.  Worth,  wife  of  the  late  Ebenezer  Worth,  in  her 
ninetieth  year;  a  member  of  Bradford  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Pa. 
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H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONE*:  |^Cc^fJ 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stralton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    -   Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET       (Second  Floor) 

The  Trade  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
PHONE,  WALNUT  461S 


ARTS 


s^Optician^ 


Residence:  254  S. 44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  ' Phone — Filbert  2666. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


FOR 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St.  Phila. 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'Phone,  Spruce  3032 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  ML,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place, 

Philadelphia. 


INSURANCE  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Some  kinds  of  insurance  insure  only  your 
family. 

Endowment  insurance  payable  at  65  in- 
sures you  also.  If  you  are  insured,  so 
are  they. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  this  long-term 
endowment.  Our  policyholders  think  ex- 
tremely well  of  it. 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
of  Philadelphia 

Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phon*  Sprue*  1641 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatters 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  2*5  CARPETS 

Domestic         -;-     .  -:-  Oriental 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  65  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 


WM.  H.  PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

SPECIAL.   ATTENTION   GIVEN   TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATA^OgS1 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.      -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

park  place 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  No  J0 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation, 
©pen  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  £;  JONES. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Gicen  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

The  Book  Store  desires  to  be  of  increased 
service,  and  solicits  orders  for  books  of  re- 
ligious or  general  value  for  "holiday  trade." 
Bear  in  mind  the  desirability  of  a  set  of  the 
Pennsbury  Series  in  making  a  list  of  presents. 

Suggestions: 

Principles  of  Quakerism  $0.50 

The  Personality  of  George  Fox  30 

Quaker  Biographies,  5  vols  2.50 

A  Gentle  Heart  .  .  .  1.50 

I  Appeal  Unto  Caesar  50 

On  Two  Fronts  90 

The  Manhood  of  the  Master  75 

The  New  Social  Outlook — 1918  65 

Co-operation  or  Chaos  .  .  .  .  :  30 

Golden  Memories  1.50 

The  Journal  of  John  Woolman  50 

A  Book  of  Quaker  Saints  3.00 

Shaggycoat,  The  Biography  of  a  Beaver  .  1.25 

St.  Paul,  The  Hero  1.00 

Hebrew  Heroes  .  .  1.00 

Silent  Worship,  The  Way  of  Wonder — 19x9  .65 

Friends  and  the  Indians  1.50 

Postage,  extra. 

GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall. 

Sixty-six  poems,  in  four  groups:  Near  to  Nat- 
ure's Heart,  Where  Flowers  Bloom  and  Birds 
Sing,  Loving  Thought  and  Earnest  Feeling, 
When  Life  Is  Young. 

120  pages,  5  in.  by  7%  in.;  cloth,  $1.50;  leather; 
$2.50,  postpaid. 

INNES  &  SONS,  129  N.  12th  Sts.,  Phila. 
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J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:  12  N.  Third  Street 
NEW  YORK:  102  Beekman  Street 
CHICAGO:  322  W.Randolph  Street 
Factory  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


MEMBERS 

NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK  EXCHANGES 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


ENGLISH  FRIENDS 

The  Peace  Service  of  Friends  during 
the  War  has  united  the  Society  the 
world  over  in  the  common  cause  of 
humanity.  Lines  of  communication 
have  been  established  which  must  be 
preserved  and  strengthened.  To  this 
end  the  news  service  of 

THE  FRIEND 

of  London,  England,  is  organized. 


Subscription  price  II/-,  $3.00  per  ann.,  post  free. 


Remittances  should  be  sent  to 

GRACE  W.  BLAIR 
109  N.  State  Street,  Media,  Pa. 

Agent  for  the  Unilti  States. 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  aad 
Religious  Education. 

WINTER  TERM— Begins  First  Month  6, 

1920. 

Trained  young  Friends  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitation*,  Calling  Card*,  Greeting 
Card**       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-LOCUST  1782 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE.  Matron. 

Phone— Market  1571. 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Office  Hours  until  10.30  A.  M.      Or  any  other  time  by  appointment 

Established  in  1840.   Bell  'Phone,  Poplar  327 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


Friendly  Home 

FOR 

Friendly  Boys 

Property  has  been  secured  at  State  College, 
Pa.,  in  which  to  establish  a  center  of  Friendly 
influence  for  the  young  men  of  Friendly  in- 
terests attending  the  college.  The  support  of 
Friends  is  asked  for  this  Friendly  effort,  so  that 
they  will  have  a  place  with  a  home  atmosphere 
in  which  to  board  and  lodge. 

The  enterprise  has  been  incorporated  as 
Friends'  Student  Hostel,  with  capital  stock  of 
$10,000,  the  shares  $10  each.  It  will  be  self- 
supporting,  and  is  expected  to  pay  a  moderate 
dividend. 

The  support  of  Friends  is  asked  for  this 
Friendly  effort. 

For  shares  write  to  William  C.  Biddle, 
Treas.,  107  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 


OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt.  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.     ,  BARTON  &  BARTH. 


FRIENDS  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  work  of  Daniel 
Oliver  in  Syria  can  do  so  through  their  Monthly 
Meeting  Collecting  Committee.  Mark  the  contribution 
"For  Syrian  Relief  under  Daniel  Oliver." 


FOR  SALE — A  select  line  of  Post  Cards,  Bible  Texts, 
Messages,  Occasions,  Etc.  Floral,  Poetry,  Plain. 
Very  dainty.  Tell  me  what  you  wish,  I  will  try  to  please. 
4,  10  cents,  1  doz.  25  cents. 

Sarah  P.  Hodgin,  Damascus,  Ohio. 


WANTED — A  single  young  man  to  work  on  Chester 
County  Farm,  commencing  Fourth  Month  1. 
Address  W.  C,  office  of  The  Friend, 

207  Walnut  Plaoe. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Worship  is 
held  ovary  First-day  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  tha  Starr- 
King  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  OastM, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  Vieittr*  rtmtm- 
bsr  Ms  eddrsss. 
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No.  33. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.   Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Davis  H.  Foesythe 
Mary  Ward, 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


"Our  hope  is  to  see  a  Church  which  shall  he,  in  very  truth,  the 
Body  of  Christ,  strong  to  the  fulfilment  of  His  purpose  and  supple 
to  act  as  His  organ  in  all  the  divers  and  changing  scenes  of  its 
activity.  No  longer  a  coterie  of  devout  worshippers,  turning 
aside  from  the  world  to  refresh  their  souls  in  seclusion;  no  longer 
a  congeries  of  sections  and  persons  with  little  of  fellowships  and 
common  aim;  hut  a  force  various  yet  compact,  rejoicing  in  its 
variety  while  united  in  its  object,  caring  first  not  for  its  own  con- 
ventions nor  for  the  welfare  of  its  members,  hut  first  and  all  the 
time  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and  everywhere  on  earth; 
that  is  the  Church  we  long  for,  the  Church  we  hope  yet  to  see." — 
Dr.  William  Temple. 


SOLIDARITY. 

Forty  years  ago  this  word  solidarity  was  edging  its  way  into 
common  use.  One  of  the  best  edited  weeklies,  The  Indepen- 
dent, was  at  some  pains  to  draw  a  picture  in  arresting  language 
of  the  conditions  that  made  the  new  word  a  necessity.  In  the 
main  these  were  physical  conditions.  The  old  insularity  of 
colonial  life  had  given  way  to  community  interests.  No  longer 
could  families  shut  themselves  up  to  themselves  and  provide 
for  all  their  human  needs.  Indeed,  the  ends  of  the  earth  were 
even  at  that  time  laid  under  tribute  for  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing.  Thus  by  degrees  people  learned  that  they  were 
members  of  one  another.  It  was  but  one  step  further  to 
realize  relationships  in  the  world  of  thought  and  feeling.  The 
poet's  dream  of  a  citizen  of  the  world  became  in  degree  a 
reality  to  many.  How  could  one  express  this  new  situation 
better  than  in  a  word  of  such  transparent  meaning  as  soli- 
darity? 

During  the  past  decade  new  currents  of  feeling  other  than 
those  of  material  interdependence  have  been  breaking  through 
the  crust  of  human  society.  Something  more  than  physical 
need,  something  better  than  political  or  intellectual  feeling,  is 
now  evidently  resurgent.  Those  who  are  trained  to  the  recog- 
nition of  deepest  things  see  a  faint  glow  in  the  east  and  hail 
the  coming  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  spiritual  solidarity. 
The  signs  are  unmistakable,  the  undertone  becomes  audible. 
Men  everywhere,  groups  of  men  of  many  kinds,  are  setting 


themselves  the  tasks  of  finding  new  instruments  with  which 
to  express,  practically,  this  unmeasured  wealth  of  spiritual 
resource. 

The  very  multiplicity  of  the  forms  in  which  this  truly  great 
idea  seems  to  be  emerging  may  lead  to  confusion.  We  need 
to  steady  ourselves  with  the  great  principles  of  our  Faith. 
Not  even  now  must  we  expect  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  come 
with  observation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  need  to  realize  that 
a  multitude  of  manifestations  is  what  we  should  expect  of  any 
practical  realization  of  solidarity  along  lines  of  Christian  unity. 
Unity  with  diversity  is  a  token  that  the  work  is  God's,  not 
man's.  We  with  our  human  limitations  can  hardly  resist 
thetendency  to  cast  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  all  in  one  mould. 

We  should  hardly  expect  the  newspaper  press  to  grasp 
fine  spiritual  distinctions.  During  the  recent  Conference  in 
Philadelphia  on  Organic  Union  a  very  important  distinction, 
however,  has  been  headlined  in  one  of  the  papers.  Whether 
as  the  result  of  an  interview,  or  of  reportorial  perception,  this 
distinction,  drawn  between  Christian  unity  and  Church  unity 
claims  careful  thought.  It  certainly  has  a  fundamental  bear- 
ing on  the  whole  situation  of  spiritual  solidarity.  Can  we 
realize  the  ultimate  attainment  expressed  in  the  aspiration  of 
our  Lord — "that  they  all  may  be  one,"  without  a  visible  ex- 
pression of  it?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  realize  it  with 
a  visible  vehicle  of  expression?  Is  the_  unity  too  subtle  for 
expression  in  terms  of  human  limitations?  Some  of  us  have 
accustomed  ourselves  so  long  to  the  thought  of  a  mystical 
Body  of  Christ  as  an  invisible  Church  in  which  all  believers 
may  be  united  that  we  feel  perplexed  at  plans  to  make  this 
Body  objective  in  a  visible  Church. 

At  the  same  time  none  of  us  would  wish  in  any  way  to  retard 
a  world  movement.  That  indeed  would  in  large  degree  be 
impossible.  But  we  might  easily  take  the  false  step  that 
would  leave  ourselves  out  of  such  a  great  movement,  and  find 
ourselves,  directly,  lamenting  a  consequent  spiritual  poverty. 

The  world  movement  is  so  apparent — its  direction  so  evident- 
ly in  line  with  the  long  cherished  vision  of  most  experienced 
Christians,  that  the  situation  does  challenge  every  best  in- 
stinct we  can  command.  Let  us  seek  solemnly  for  Divine 
guidance  at  such  a  critical  juncture. 

In  a  letter  to  the  recent  Philadelphia  Conference,  Bishop 
Brent  emphasized  the  fact  that  Unity  is  synthetic.  It  is  built 
up  of  association,  co-operation,  fellowship.  These  present  a 
territory  in  which  we  may  all  have  a  call  for  service.  Shall  we 
not  keep  the  field  as  large  and  as  open  as  possible?  This  may 
be  better  than  narrowing  it  down  to  some  more  or  less  me- 
chanical means  designed  to  accomplish  the  same  end. 

"  In  the  furnace-fires  of  every  revolution  there  has  been 
seen  a  form  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man!  He  is  with  us  to-day 
in  these  new  and  changed  times  as  He  was  with  Wesley  and 
Woolman — nearer,  it  often  seems,  than  He  has  ever  been 
since  He  walked  in  Galilee." — I.  F.  Newton. 


O 
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TO  MY  WOOD  FIRE. 

O,  blithe  companion  of  a  lonely  hour! 

Thy  crackling  tongues  speak  softly  to  my  ear 

With  many  a  tiny  voice  of  hope  and  cheer, 
While  the  cold  raindrops  fall  in  pelting  shower. 

The  voice  of  winter  storms  is  loud  without; 
Within  thy  song  of  Summer  days  is  sung, 
When  green  leaves  waved  these  withered  twigs  among, 

That  now  are  wreathed  by  thy  bright  flames  about. 

Sing  on!  And  leap  in  ruddy  dance  to  meet 
And  overcome  the  shadows  on  the  wall 
That  rise  like  spectres,  dark  and  grim  and  tall, 

Sing  on!  and  warm  me  with  thy  genial  heat. 

What  care  we  for  the  raging  wind  outside? 

What  care  we  though  the  pelting  raindrops  fall? 

Here,  when  thy  splendor  gleams  upon  the  wall, 
The  memories  of  a  Summer  joy  abide. 

F.  T.  R. 


A  CALL  FOR  REVIVAL. 

"  In  the  midst  of  failure  and  dismay  throughout  the  world 
there  comes  an  old-time  cry:  'We  looked  for  peace,  but  no 
good  came;  and  for  a  time  of  healing,  and  behold,  dismay! 
.  .  .  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?  is  there  no  physician 
there?'  The  Church  answers  back,  'There  is  a  balm,  but  it 
has  never  been  applied;  there  is  a  Great  Physician,  but  the 
world  would  have  Him  not;  preferring  blindness  rather  than 
vision.'"  The  world  would  cling  for  its  salvation  to  its  old 
belief  in  progress  as  a  law  of  nature,  an  automatic  machine 
grinding  out  better  and  better  results.  But  again  the  lesson 
has  been  empathically  taught,"  says  the  N.  Y.  Christian 
Advocate  (Meth.),  "that  human  nature  is  what  it  always  has 
been,  a  blend  of  heroism  and  savagery.  Instead  of  peace 
following  the  recent  sacrifice  of  human  life,  we  have  greed  and 
selfishness,  ambition  and  false  philosophies,  striving  for  world 
mastery.  Christianity,  which  alone  stands  with  its  claims 
of  world  peace  unchallenged,  has  never  been  universally  tried. 
We  cannot  expect  international  morality  to  be  higher  in 
character  than  that  of  its  component  parts,  which  are  to  a  large 
extent  pagan.  With  the  ship  of  civilization  rolling  in  the 
trough  of  a  turbulent  sea  it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
old  rudder  of  progress  cannot  bring  the  cargo  to  port.  The 
call  now  is  for  a  revival  of  religion." — From  the  N.  Y.  Evening 
Post. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  HAVERFORD 
COLLEGE  BOARD.  HELD  FIRST  MONTH  21,  1920. 

"  In  the  Eleventh  Month,  1916,  in  accepting  the  resignation 
of  Isaac  Sharpless  as  President,  we  attempted  a  summary  of 
the  results  of  the  molding  influence  of  his  great  personality 
on  Haverford  and  Haverfordians  through  the  forty-one  years 
of  his  association  with  the  College,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  he  might  have  many  years  of  well-earned  leisure  to 
prosecute  the  studies  he  loved,  and  that  as  a  clear  thinker, 
wise  counsellor  and  scholarly  writer  he  might  long  continue 
to  serve  Haverford  and  the  larger  community  which  recognized 
his  leadership.  That  hope  has,  in  point  of  time,  had  but 
meager  fulfilment.  In  a  little  over  two  years  since  the  re- 
linquishment of  his  active  duties  as  President,  death  claimed 
him  on  the  sixteenth  of  this  month,  and  thus  terminated  forty- 
four  years  of  active  service  to  the  College.  He  has  been 
regularly  at  our  meetings,  including  the  one  held  at  the  Col- 
lege two  months  ago,  when,  in  addition  to  the  Board  Meeting, 
he  attended  two  committee  meetings  before  it,  the  dinner 
with  the  Faculty  following,  then  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  after  that  continued  in  informal  discussion 
with  his  friends.  This  was  the  last  time  he  was  with  us,  and 
although  visibly  weakened  by  the  heart  trouble  to  which  he 


has  succumbed  he  showed  continually  his  characteristic  solicit 
tude  for  Haverford's  highest  welfare  and  was  throughout  the 
tiring  series  of  meetings  the  wise,  genial  man  whose  memory  1 
we  shall  always  cherish  with  affection. 

"Most  of  the  members  of  this  Board  were  his  pupils,  to 
whom  he  never  ceased,  to  be  the  beloved  and  much-respected 
master.  We  found  that  those  qualities  which  commanded 
our  high  regard  for  him  as  a  teacher  made  him  a  most  admir- 
able co-worker.  He  was  just,  simple,  sincere,  wise,  tolerant, 
a  keen  judge  of  men,  unswerving  in  following  the  right  as  he' 
saw  it;  never  insistent  that  his  plans  should  be  followed  if 
they  did  not  commend  themselves  to  others;  never  sparing 
himself  when  there  was  work  for  him  to  do.  Devoutly  re- 
ligious without  narrowness,  he  was  an  admirable  interpreter 
and  exemplar  of  a  high  type  of  Christianity.  He  was  a  de- 
lightful companion,  dispensing  from  the  rich  storehouse  of 
his  mind  shrewd,  humorous  and  kindly  comment  on  men 
and  events.  For  the  privilege  of  having  known  him  intimately 
we  are  profoundly  grateful,  and  we  extend  to  his  family  our 
most  sincere  sympathy  in  their  great  bereavement." 


FROM  JOHN  HUNT'S  DIARY. 

John  Hunt,  a  worthy  minister  of  Chester  Meeting  (Moores- 
town,  N.J.)  who  deceased  in  1824,  for  more  than  fifty  years 
kept  a  diary  of  passing  events,  as  well  as  of  religious  engage- 
ments. 

In  his  diary  is  to  be  found  much  of  local  history  that  can 
be  obtained  from  nowhere  else. 

Under  date  of  Twelfth  Month  12,  1776,  he  says:  "There 
was  a  talk  of  pressing  men  to  go  to  war,  and  we  were  in  some 
fear  of  being  tried;  I  was  told  the  English  army  was  to  be  at 
Moorestown  that  day. 

"At  meeting  Rebekah  Roberts  spoke,  and  told  us  a  still, 
small  voice  she  had  heard,  said  there  is  a  sifting,  winnowing 
time  at  hand;  and  there  was  a  cry  raised  within  her  that  the 
Lord  would  give  strength,  etc. 

"  12  Mo.  19th,  1776.  Went  to  our  Meeting.  The  soldiers 
had  taken  our  Meeting-house  to  lodge  in,  and  it  was  so  throng- 
ed that  we  could  not  hold  our  meeting  there.  So  we  had  a 
little  meeting  at  Joshua  Bispham's,  which  I  believe  was  of 
service  to  some,  though  the  other  room  was  full  of  soldiers 
most  of  the  time." 

He  speaks  again  of  going,  but  the  house  was  not  in  con- 
dition to  hold  a  meeting,  having  been  filled  with  British 
prisoners  the  night  before;  they  were  taking  them  in  wagons 
to  Philadelphia.  So,  he  says,  "we  kept  a  little  meeting  at 
Jacob  Hollingshead's,  and  some  Friends  went  to  Jacob  Stokes 
and  kept  a  little  Meeting."  Again  he  relates,  that  on  "1st 
Mo.  26th,  1777,  we  went  to  our  Meeting,  and  were  told  as 
we  were  going  in  that  the  soldiers  intended  to  be  there  to 
press  men.  The  Meeting  was  quiet.  After  Meeting  broke 
up,  we  found  them  at  the  door,  that  is,  two  men  in  the  road, 
one  had  a  gun  and  a  bayonet  fixed.  They  stopped  some  and 
ordered  and  pressed  them  to  meet  them  the  next  Fourth-day, 
but  let  many  pass  without  interruption.  Yet  this  proved  a 
very  close  trial  to  some  of  our  neighboring  women  on  account 
of  their  sons  and  husbands.  There  being  much  expectation 
of  their  being  taken  to  prison,  or  before  some  of  their  greatest 
rulers." 

"10th  Mo.  23rd,  1777.  We  went  to  our  Meeting.  There 
was  a  great  uproar  and  the  people  expected  ye  Hessians  every 
hour.  When  the  Meeting  had  been  gathered  a  little  while, 
there  was  a  great  uproar  and  noise  in  the  street,  and  an  out- 
cry that  they  were  coming.  A  man  came  to  the  Meeting-house 
door  and  called  to  a  friend  and  said  they  would  be  here  in  a 
few  minutes'  time,  whereupon  some  Friends  went  out  and  went 
home,  but  the  most  part  were  favored  to  sit  still.  There  was 
a  constant  roaring  of  cannon  all  this  while,  every  one  of  which 
jarred  the  house,  but  at  last  came  one  that  even  shook  the 
walls  and  very  much  surprised  the  people.  Women  turned 
pale  and  began  to  cry,  but  sat  still  and  seemed  to  get  over  the 
shock.   These  cannon  seemed  so  hard,  I  thought  it  likely 
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they  were  in  the  lower  end  of  the  town  (township?),  which 
was  the  more  dreadful.  As  we  came  out  of  Meeting  all  seemed 
still  and  quiet,  and  we  found  it  was  a  false  alarm;  there  were 
no  Hessians  nearer  than  Haddonfield." 

The  cannonading  referred  to  was  the  attack  of  the  British 
upon  Fort  Mifflin  and  the  blowing  up  of  the  Frigate  Augusta. 

"nth  Mo.  27th,  1777.  Went  to  our  Meeting,  and  before 
I  got  there,  I  heard  a  drum  and  expecting  the  Meeting-house 
and  town  were  full  of  soldiers,  I  would  have  made  excuses  and 
turned  back  if  I  dare,  especially  when  I  came  in  sight  and 
saw  so  vast  an  army  all  about  the  Meeting-house.  There 
was  no  prospect  at  first  of  having  a  Meeting,  the  place  was 
so  crowded,  but  in  a  little  time,  they  all,  or  the  thickest  of 
them,  marched  upwards  and  we  were  favored  to  have  a  quiet 
Meeting." 

"12th  Mo.  4th,  1777.  We  went  to  our  Monthly  Meeting 
at  Evesham,  which  was  very  much  disturbed  with  some  men 
who  came  to  press  wagons.  It  was  said  they  took  six  or 
seven  away  or  ordered  Friends  to  go  to  Mt.  Holly  to  load." 

From  later  entries  in  John  Hunt's  diary,  it  appears  that  for 
a  period  of  about  three  years  the  soldiers  were  more  or  less 
in  this  locality  (Moorestown),  and  that  the  followers  of  George 
Fox  suffered  much  on  account  of  their  non-resistant  principles, 
but  peace  returned  at  last  to  these  troubled  hearts,  and  they 
could  again  worship  in  their  meeting-houses  undisturbed. 

Selected  by  Wm.  H.  Roberts. 

A  HUNDRED-YEAR  OLD  TRAGEDY. 

Moorestown,  N.  J.,  First  Month  24,  1920. 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Friend.: — 

On  looking  over  some  old  papers,  recently,  of  my  late 
father,  Elisha  Roberts,  was  found  this  copy  of  a  letter  written 
by  Nancy  Stokes,  to  her  sister,  Rebecca  Evans,  dated  Second 
Month  7,  1820,  describing  the  awful  accident  of  two  days 
before,  in  the  drowning  of  my  great-grandmother,  Esther 
Hunt  Collins,  and  Ann  Edwards,  the  latter^a  Minister  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  while  crossing  the  Delaware  River  on  the 
ice.  Henry  Warrington,  of  Cinnaminson,  New  Jersey,  was  driv- 
ing the  two-horse  carriage  in  which  these  Friends  were  seated, 
accompanied  by  the  writer  of  this  letter,  Nancy  Stokes.  I 
thought  that  this  letter  describing  so  graphically  that  dreadful 
scene  of  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  might  be  inserted  in  The 
Friend  at  this  time  and  would  be  read  with  great  interest  by 
the  many  descendants  of  these  dear  people.  The  attempted 
crossing  of  the  river  is  said  to  have  been  at  or  near  where 
Howard  G.  Taylor  now  lives,  about  two  miles  above  Riverton, 
New  Jersey,  as  they  were  on  their  way  to  visit  friends  and 
relatives  near  Byberry,  Pa.  Nancy  Stokes,  the  author  of 
this  letter  following,  was  the  mother  of  the  late  Nathaniel  E. 
Stokes,  of  Cinnaminson,  New  Jersey,  and  of  his  brother  the 
late  John  Stokes,  of  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

David  Roberts. 
Second  Month  7,  1820. 

Oh  my  mother,  my  brother,  and  my  sister,  unite  with  me 
in  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  my  life,  for  this  remarkable 
preservation.  Oh  wonderful  deliverance,  when  no  human 
hand  could  have  saved;  Oh  my  soul,  bless  thou  the  Lord, 
praise  and  magnify  his  name  above  all  forever,  not  for  my 
sake,  who  am  the  least  worthy  of  all  his  creatures,  but  for  the 
sake  of  His  great  name,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  He  has 
given  me,  did  He  vouchsafe,  to  deliver  me  from  the  jaws  of 
death,  and  Oh!  that  my*whole  life  may  redound  to  His  honor, 
Who  is  everlastingly  worthy  of  all,  and  more  that  a  poor  weak, 
sinful  mortal  can  bestow.  As  I  informed  you,  our  dear  friend 
Henry  Warrington  had  given  us  an  invitation  to  go  with  him 
to  see  my  children;  accordingly  we  set  off  at  three  o'clock  on 
Seventh-day,  in  company  with  our  dearly  beloved  and  ever- 
to  be  lamented  friends,  Esther  Collins  and  Ann  Edwards,  who 
sat  in  the  back  part  of  the  carriage.  When  we  came  to  the 
river,  it,  the  ice,  appeared  to  all  human  comprehension,  to 
be  firm,  several  having  crossed  it  that  day:  dear  Henry  ob- 


served if  there  was  one  uneasy  mind  among  us,  he  would  not 
wish  to  proceed,  but  none  expressing  any,  we  went  on;  we 
went  safely  until  we  had  gotten  more  than  half  over,  when 
on  a  sudden  (Oh,  how' shall  I  relate  it)  the  horses  began  to 
sink;  Henry  exclaimed,  dreadful  indeed,  and  leaped  out,  and 
as  quickly  as  possible  I  followed  him.  He  landed  safely  on  the 
ice,  I  fell  with  my  hands  on  the  ice,  but  my  body  in  the  water. 
I  cried  to  the  Lord,  and  He  heard  me,  and  strengthened  me; 
the  pieces  of  ice  kept  me  up  until  I  grasped  the  fast  ice;  when 
Henry  reached  the  whip,  laid  down  on  his  face,  and  gave  me 
one  hand,  by  which  my  head  was  kept  above  water,  until 
assistance  came,  which  we  suppose  was  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes. 

When  drawn  out  of  the  water  we  remained  on  our  knees, 
in  awful  thankfulness  to  God  for  our  great  deliverance;  but 
words  can  never  express,  or  describe  our  feelings;  you  can 
better  imagine  them;  our  dear  friends  were  in  the  carriage 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  .  .  .  After  this,  I  have  little 
or  no  recollection  of  what  passed,  till  I  was  conveyed  to  the 
house — suppose  I  fainted.  I  was  laid  in  a  warm  bed  and 
received  every  kind  attention,  and  after  a  few  hours  was 
able  to  be  conveyed  to  Henry's  house,  where  we  spent  a  sleep- 
less night.  In  the  morning  I  returned  to  my  beloved  family, 
who  received  me  with  tears  of  gratitude,  and  I  am  thankful 
in  believing  their  little  hearts  were  sensibly  touched  with  the 
Day-spring  from  on  high,  and  they  were  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord.  I  am  alarmed  for  Henry,  he  has 
neither  eaten  nor  slept  since;  but  he  is  a  sincere  Christian,  and 
I  hope  he  will  manifest  it  by  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  bear 
this  dreadful  stroke.  I  am  much  bruised  externally,  but  I 
hope  in  a  few  days  this  body  will  be  restored,  but  I  know  not 
when  the  mind  will  be  restored  to  its  wonted  calmness  and 
serenity.  Yet  I  have  the  consolation,  if  I  had  searched  the 
world  over,  I  could  not  have  found  two  women  who  I  think 
dwelt  nearer  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  are  at  this  moment  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  happiness 
that  is  laid  up  in  store  for  the  righteous.  But,  how  they  will 
be  missed;  I  have  been  ready  to  exclaim,  "What  will  our 
Israel  do,"  but,  immediately  the  answer  is,  "The  Master 
lives,  and  while  He  lives,  we  have  a  boundless  store." 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Elizabeth  Collins,  a  Min- 
ister and  sister-in-law  of  Esther  Hunt  Collins: — "Of  the  one 
it  may  be  said  (E.  H.  C.)  she  was  a  mother  in  Israel, — a  more 
dignified  character  I  never  knew.  The  other  (Ann  Edwards) 
a  faithful  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  her  God,  early  called  to 
His  service  and  early  taken  to  receive  the  blessed  reward." 
"They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives  and  in  their 
death  they  were  not  divided." 

The  body  of  Esther  Hunt  Collins  was  found  on  Second 
Month  17th,  twelve  days  afterwards,  in  the  carriage  on  the 
sand  bar  opposite  Philadelphia,  and  the  funeral  took  place 
the  next  day,  from  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  David 
Roberts,  attended  by  a  very  large  concourse  of  people. 

The  remains  of  Ann  Edwards  were  found  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania shore  in  the  early  part  of  the  Fourth  Month,  and  brought 
to  her  late  residence  in  Moorestown  and  interred  in  Friends' 
burying-ground  there,  by  the  side  of  her  friend,  Esther  Hunt 
Collins. 


"To  our  industrial  geniuses,  men  of  affairs  and  statesmen, 
the  present  crisis  looks  very  grave  and  the  solution  of  our 
problem  dark  and  complex.  To  the  Christian  the  problem 
and  its  solution  are  very  simple.  They  are  simple  because  the 
Christian  starts  with  a  hard  saying  for  his  presupposition  and 
basic  principle.  The  hard  saying  is  that  a  man  owns  nothing 
in  this  world.  He  is  merely  a  steward  of  what  he  possesses. 
He  is  a  steward  for  God.  Neither  party  in  the  present  con- 
flict starts  with  that  conviction.  Capital  claims  to  own  in  its 
own  right.  Labor  is  going  to  fight  for  what  it  desires  to  own. 
No  Christian  element  enters  into  the  conflict  at  all.  It  is  a 
war  in  which  might  will  determine  the  right.  The  battle  is 
to  the  strong." 
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EDUCATION. 

Success  by  Service. 
The  whole  line  of  appeal  to  youth  needs  altering.  The  idea 
of  service  or  vocation  is  too  little  stressed.  Do  we  urge  our 
boys  to  go  into  business  to  "get  on,"  or  to  serve  the  community? 
How  many  fathers  rejoice  when  their  sons  choose  the  hard 
path  of  service  and  comparative  poverty  instead  of  the  rosy 
path  of  commercial  success?  What  is  the  prevalent  motive  in 
industry  and  trade?  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  motive  of  ser- 
vice can  ever  be  so  strong  as  to  get  the  work  of  the  world  done? 
We  all  know  that  the  emphasis  has  been  mainly  put  on  the 
importance  of  acquiring  rather  than  creating,  and  that  in  the 
nursery,  the  home,  and  the  school  the  appeal  is  mostly  to  the 
competitive  and  the  emulative  instincts.  We  have  hardly 
tried  the  other  way  of  appeal.  "There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  similar  results  as  regards  energy  and  efficiency  could  be 
reached  by  appeals  to  other  sides  of  human  nature  if  these 
were  made  constantly  from  childhood  onwards.  A  motive  is 
strengthened  when  appeal  is  made  to  it,  and  whereas  our  pres- 
ent system  thus  develops  the  emulative  instincts  until  it  seems 
hopeless  to  appeal  to  others,  a  different  system,  which  put  less 
pressure  on  man,  might  give  opportunity  and  stimulus  to  the 
development  of  other  motives,  some  of  these  would  be  self- 
regarding,  such  as  the  Joy  of  Work,  which  is  familiar  to  all 
who  have  freedom  to  perfect  their  productions,  while  some 
would  be  altruistic,  such  as  the  Joy  of  Service.  With  the  former, 
Christianity  has  no  quarrel ;  the  latter  is  of  its  own  substance." 
(Competition,  by  various  writers,  Macmillan  &  Co.) — Gerald 
K.  Hibbert,  Principal-Elect  of  Ackworth  School.. 


Four-Square  Gospel  of  Emancipation:  Freedom, 
Brotherhood,  Knowledge,  Citizenship. 
Emancipation  implies  freedom  from  ignorance  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  towards  all  men.  It  will 
lift  the  burdens  that  hold  men  in  a  state  of  unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction. It  will  release  those  who  are  so  bound  by  the 
shackles  of  prejudice  and  superstition  that  their  lives  are  nar- 
row and  mean.  Not  until  all  men  realize  that  an  ignorant 
man — white  or  black — is  in  slavery  will  this  world  be  free." 
Sylvester  W.  Ginn,  Jr.,  of  Chatham,  Ga.,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Hampton  Institute  graduating  class,  recently  made  this 
declaration,  in  his  address  on  "The  New  Emancipation," 
before  an  audience  of  twenty-five  hundred  representative 
colored  Virginians.  He  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  education 
of  unselfish  race  leaders  who  will  fearlessly  help  the  masses 
to  get  a  square  deal.    He  said: 

Better  Leaders,  Better  Citizens. 

"Only  one  thing  can  come  out  of  unselfish,  trained  leader- 
ship and  that  is  trained  and  competent  citizenship.  Tear  from 
the  masses  the  shackles  of  ignorance,  give  them  a  chance  to 
stand  upon  both  feet,  let  them  think  for  themselves!  Give 
the  people  good,  unprejudiced  leaders  and  they  will  follow 
these  leaders  until  they  see  the  light  of  truth  and  the  justice 
of  brotherhood. 

"Society  is  realizing  the  interdependence  of  all  men.  So- 
ciety is  realizing  that  struggling  humanity  is  unable  to  rise 
higher  than  its  lowest  member. 

"  If  I  hate  a  man,  whom  do  I  harm?  My  hatred  may  cause 
another  to  suffer,  even  to  die.  By  hating  I  have  done  nothing 
more  than  weld  a  link  in  the  chain  that  will  later  bind  me  to 
the  slavery  of  hatred.  This  is  also  true  of  prejudice.  Not 
until  all  men  have  realized  that  they  are  members  of  one  body 
and  that  they  must  live  as  brothers  will  this  world  be  safe  for  all. 

Square  Deal  for  All. 

"What  can  I  do  to  attain  this  new  emancipation?  I  can  be 
large  enough  to  do  my  share  and  to  see  that  every  man,  white 
or  black,  gets,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  every  chance  to  free 
himself  from  ignorance,  to  receive  a  square  deal,  and  to  obtain 
a  never  and  truer  emancipation. 

"No  matter  what  any  man  does  to  me,  I  will  do  nothing 
to  keep  him  from  seeing  the  light  and  receiving  the  full  jus- 


tice God  means  him  to  have.    Mine  shall  be  the  spirit  of  him 

who  said : 

"'He  drew  a  circle  that  shut  me  out, 
Heretic,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout; 
But  Love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win, 
We  drew  a  circle  that  took  him  in.' " 

Furnished  by  Hampton  Institute  Press  Service. 


Ohio  Educational  Meeting. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Association 
at  the  Boarding  School  on  Twelfth  Month  27th  was  one  of 
unusual  interest  and  helpfulness. 

Anna  Walton  reviewed  her  work  in  our  schools.  She  had 
visited  all  the  Primary  Schools  in  Ohio  and  had  seen  all  the 
children  attending  them.  She  said  these  children  inspired  her 
to  ask  the  more  earnestly  that  everyone — not  only  parents, 
teachers  and  committees — but  every  Friend  belonging  to 
our  Yearly  Meeting  should  do  something  for  the  advancement 
of  our  schools,  because  working  for  these  children  is  working 
for  the  future  of  our  Society. 

She  emphasized  the  importance  of  frequent  conferences 
between  parent  and  teacher,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  child's 
studies,  but  especially  as  to  the  more  important  things  of 
school-life — the  forming  of  good  habits  of  study  and  of  char- 
acter building. 

The  work  of  our  Primary  Schools  should  be  a  more  definite 
preparation  for  the  Boarding  School,  and  she  gave  several 
valuable  suggestions  along  this  line. 

She  asked  the  young  people  present  who  are  about  to  choose 
their  life-work  to  consider  the  good  they  could  accomplish 
as  Primary  Teachers. 

These  suggestions  awakened  in  her  hearers  a  responsive 
desire  to  help  in  making  our  schools  a  more  efficient  force 
for  the  upbuilding  of  our  Society.  This  united  effort  is  neces- 
sary if  our  children  are  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  changed 
and  changing  conditions  of  life  to-day,  and  if  our  Society  is 
to  be  of  real  service  in  the  world. 

After  some  interesting  discussion  of  Anna  Walton's  remarks, 
Agnes  L.  Tierney  of  Germantown  read  a  forceful  paper  on 
"What  is  a  Religious  Education?"  This  paper  left  with  her 
hearers  a  clearer  impression  of  the  true  meaning  of  a  religious 
education — an  intellectual  training  in  a  religious  atmosphere 
— all  branches  being  made  instruments  contributing  to  this 
Ideal  of  Friends. 

She  emphasized  the  value  of  teaching  children  to  believe 
in  the  power  of  unseen  forces,  for  to  impart  this  faith  is  the 
highest  service  one  soul  can  render  to  another,  and  the  value 
of  having  pupils  come  in  contact,  if  only  for  short  periods,  with 
a  really  great  character  whose  mind  had  been  furrowed  by 
the  ploughshare  of  thought. 

As  one  who  listened  to  this  paper  said,  "  It  was  a  production 
possible  only  to  a  mind  whose  path  to  the  Shrine  of  Knowledge 
had  been  smoothed  by  a  daily  pilgrimage,  and  touched  by  the 
needs  of  the  children  who  suffered  from  the  failures  of  a  so- 
called  religiously  guarded  education.  It  was  broad  in  founda- 
tion, comprehenisve  in  outline  yet  modest  in  its  requirements 
and  modern  in  its  educational  aspect." 

A.  L.  Tierney's  Address.  , 
The  address  of  Agnes  L.  Tierney  on  Seventh-day  p.  m., 
Twelfth  Month  27th,  brought  to  the  Educational  Meeting  a 
very  vivid  picture  of  Friends'  responsibility  for  the  world's 
need  of  a  better  educational  system.  * 

Agnes  Tierney  emphasized  the  need  of  a  religious  education 
at  the  present  time  when  old  systems  are  being  destroyed  and 
new  ones  established.  Very  many  people  during  the  last 
few  years  have  been  and  still  are  face  to  face  with  life  problems 
of  unprecedented  importance.  Both  in  Europe  and  America 
education  is  a  much  discussed  subject  and  there  are  signs  of 
discontent  in  every  educational  circle. 

She  then  outlined  the  elements  of  a  religious  education 
under  the  following  six  topics;— 
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First — A  religious  education  should  teach  the  moral  value 
and  dignity  of  work.  The  war  taught  this  and  it  must  be 
brought  continually  before  all  classes.  The  sense  of  mission 
should  never  be  absent  from  one's  work. 

Second. — It  should  be  a  training  in  moral  intuition  and 
moral  courage.  Information,  knowledge  and  power  of  ex- 
pression are  needed  in  moral  courage.  It  must  create  a  love 
for  the  truth. 

Third. — A  Religious  Education  must  teach  that  religion 
cannot  exist  without  righteousness.  Friends  were  among  the 
first  to  judge  a  religion  by  its  fruits. 

Fourth. — It  must  create  a  passion  for  human  betterment. 
It  must  rid  us  of  the  desire  for  wealth  or  for  the  power  wealth 
gives  us  over  others.  It  must  teach  the  interdependence  of 
all  as  children  of  one  Father  and  the  necessity  of  basing  service 
on  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

Fifth. — A  Religious  Education  must  rid  us  of  class  distinc- 
tions by  so  filling  us  with  love  for  our  fellows  that  distinctions 
will  have  no  place. 

Sixth. — It  must  give  belief  and  trust  in  unseen  forces. 

Agnes  Tierney  asked  the  question — how  and  when  are  we 
to  obtain  this  education?  The  salvation  of  education  from 
materialism  is  derived  largely  from  the  personal  influence  of 
real  spiritual  teachers.  Much  oftentimes  can  be  learned 
from  books,  but  more  from  the  personal  contact  of  pupils 
with  teachers,  who  have  received  their  inspiration  from  God. 
This  is  an  essential  factor  of  a  truly  religious  education. 


NOTES  ON  FRIENDS'  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  BARNES- 
VILLE,  OHIO. 

Our  Fall  and  Winter  term  ended  on  the  twenty-third  of 
the  present  month,  and  we  feel  we  have  completed  a  rather 
successful  term  of  school.  We  have  been  free  from  sickness, 
and  there  has  been  nothing  to  prevent  the  orderly  running  of 
the  School.  The  coal  situation,  owing  to  the  strike,  was  at 
one  time  somewhat  acute,  and  we  wondered  whether  we  would 
have  to  close  the  School  as  so  many  institutions  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  did,  but  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  a  car  of 
coal  at  the  right  moment  and  the  crisis  was  passed. 

We  have  had  the  usual  number  of  visitors,  amongst  whom 
were  .Edith  Stratton,  H.  Nathan  Hall,  Agnes  M.  Tierney  and 
Nathaniel  Jones  of  Philadelphia,  all  of  whom  brought  fresh 
inspiration  to  us.  Agnes  Tierney  gave  us  in  a  very  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  manner  her  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
"Painted  Desert  of  Arizona,"  besides  her  valuable  talk  in 
the  teachers'  meeting. 

We  have  had  also  one  other  illustrated  lecture  by  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 

We  have  had  rather  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  skating 
and  other  outdoor  sports  and  activities.  Near  the  close  of 
the  term  one  or  two  sleet  storms  covered  the  ground  with  a 
coating  of  ice,  that  was  rather  unusual  in  amount  and  one 
could  skate  most  anywhere.  Class  work  we  feel  has  been 
up  to  the  average  and  we  hope  better  than  some  other  times. 
The  two  Literary  Societies,  the  Olney  and  the  Whittier,  have 
held  their  usual  meetings  on  alternate  Seventh-day  evenings 
and  have  given  us  some  very  good  programs,  the  last  meeting 
of  the  term,  which  is  a  joint  meeting,  was  on  the  subject  of 
Present-day  Authors,  but  owing  to  the  character  of  the  even- 
ing, a  sleet  storm  prevailing,  which  made  it  unsafe  to  be  out, 
very  few  visitors  were  present. 

J.  W.  H. 


The  unanswerable  argument  for  Christianity  is  likeness  to 
Christ.  We  are  to  be  like  Him.  We  are  to  grow  like  Him. 
Likeness  to  Him  is  an  attracting  power,  an  irresistible,  com- 
pelling force.  We  are  so  to  live  that  people,  when  they  see 
us,  will  know  that  we  have  been  with  Jesus  and  learned  of 
Him.  Why  not  come  back  to  Jesus  to-day  and  join  the  force 
to  help  save  the  world. — Gypsy  (Rodney)  Smith,  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


A  Friend  of  Many. 

(Continued  from  page  379.) 

Thomas  Garrett  always  adhered  strictly  to  the  truth,  but 
he  sometimes  assumed  things  to  be  true,  and  would  take  the 
risk  of  assumption  in  order  to  help  a  poor  fellow  to  freedom. 
One  day  a  fugitive  came  to  him  for  advice  as  to  the  road  he 
should  take.  He  found  the  man  wanted  to  go  by  way  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  had  relatives.  Knowing  that  way  was 
carefully  watched,  T.  Garrett  advised  him  not  to  take  it,  but 
finding  the  man  had  set  his  heart  upon  it,  he  sent  his  twelve- 
year  old  son  to  pilot  him  to  Brandy  wine  bridge,  where  he  left 
him  and  returned  home.  As  the  man  went  on  a  constable  on 
the  watch  caught  sight  of  him  and  although  he  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  a  slave  or  free  he  seized  him  and  took  him  be- 
fore a  magistrate  for  trial.  Word  was  sent  to  T.  G.  that  a  black 
man  had  been  arrested  and  his  services  might  be  needed,  he  at 
once  started  off  not  knowing  who  the  man  was.  On  arriving 
at  the  office  he  found  a  crowd  gathered  and  the  door  closed. 
He  realized  difficulties  must  be  overcome,  so  he  marched  up 
to  the  door  and  gave  an  authoritative  knock.  The  door  was 
opened,  he  gave  his  name  and  was  admitted;  he  saw  at  once 
it  was  the  man  his  boy  had  left  at  the  bridge,  but  he  did  not 
know  his  name,  but  quietly  assuming  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  him  he  said,  "Why,  Bob,  what  is  thee  here  for?"  Bob 
said  he  had  been  taken  as  a  fugitive.  T.  G.  said  in  a  command- 
ing tone,  "Bob,  thee  must  come  with  me."  Those  present 
supposed  he  knew  him  as  a  free  black.  As  they  walked  out 
T.  G.  said  to  the  magistrate,  "  I  advise  thee  and  thy  consta- 
bles to  be  a  little  more  careful  what  you  do,  or  you  may  get 
into  trouble."  The  crowd  gave  way  and  the  brave  and  truthful 
man  took  the  scared  fugitive  to  his  home  station  for  a  new 
start  on  a  safer  way. 

One  of  the  examples  of  his  quickness  of  resource  as  well  as 
nerve  was  when  a  slave  woman  was  concealed  in  his  house 
and  the  house  was  being  watched  by  constables.  T.  G.  was 
entertaining  friends  in  the  parlor  and  the  blinds  were  all  up 
so  those  in  the  street  could  see  if  they  wished.  As  the  company 
were  about  to  separate  T.  G.  asked  one  of  the  friends  to  re- 
main over  night,  then  the  slave  was  dressed  in  his  wife's  plain 
clothes  with  a  veil  thrown  over  the  long  bonnet  and  face  and 
putting  the  slave  woman's  arm  in  his  they  walked  out  the 
front  door.  He  spoke  to  the  constables  as  he  went  out.  He 
conducted  the  slave  to  a  place  of  safety  without  the  suspi- 
cions of  those  who  were  watching  the  house  being  aroused. 
Thomas  Garrett  never  met  with  any  personal  violence.  The 
following  incident  will  illustrate  it.  A  slave-owner  met  T.  G. 
in  Wilmington  and  abused  him  most  vigorously,  finishing  by 
saying,  "  Well,  if  we  ever  catch  you  in  our  part  of  the  world 
we  will  tar  and  feather  you."  "All  right,"  said  T.  G.,  "the  first 
time  I  am  in  thy  neighborhood  f  will  call  and  see  thee."  Not 
long  after  this  he  was  riding  along  a  road  not  far  from  the 
slave-owner's  home,  so  he  drove  up  to  his  house  and  asked  for 
him.  When  the  man  came  out  T.  G.  remarked,  "Thee  said 
thee  wanted  to  see  me  when  I  was  in  this  part  of  the  world,  so 
here  I  am,"  to  which  the  man  replied,  "Go  along,  Mr.  Garrett, 
no  one  could  do  any  harm  to  you." 

His  genial,  happy  disposition  and  his  quickness  of  resource 
and  humor  often  turned  the  laugh  on  those  who  intended  to 
annoy  him.  When  he  drove  through  Delaware  on  business 
tours,  the  hotel-keepers  frequently  refused  to  water  his  horses, 
so  he  did  it  himself.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  went  to  get  his 
horse  to  drive  home,  he  found  all  the  linch  pins  had  been  taken 
out  of  his  wagon  wheels.  He  immediately  took  from  his  pocket 
•additional  linch  pins  and  put  them  in  place,  then  turning  to 
the  crowd  gathered  around,  said,  "  I  am  too  old  a  bird  to  be 
caught  with  that  kind  of  chaff." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


"A  nation  that  has  no  hero,  can  never  be  a  nation  of 
heroes." — Inazo  Nitobe. 
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SOCIAL  ORDER  COMMITTEE. 

Selected  from  Bulletin — First  Month,  IQ20. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner  to  be  Here  in  Third  Month. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner, 
Professor  of  Applied  Christianity,  Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  to 
address  a  number  of  meetings  in  this  vicinity  in  Third  Month. 
Subject  to  be  announced.   Tentative  schedule  of  meetings: — 

Third  Month  ist — Frankford;  2nd — Moorestown  (under 
auspices  of  The  Ramblers);  3rd — Fallsington;  4th — West 
Chester;  5th — Haddonfield;  7th — Kennett  Square;  9th — 
Lansdowne;  10th — Wilmington. 

Business  Problems  Group  Plans  Work. 

The  Group  has  decided  that  the  next  five  meetings  should 
be  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  statement  of  prin- 
ciples similar  to  the  one  published  by  the  English  Quaker 
employers,  these  to  be  under  the  headings  of  Wages,  Status  of 
Workers,  Security  of  Employment,  Working  Conditions,  Ap- 
propriation of  Surplus  Profits.  Special  Committee  to  work 
on  each  subject.  One  meeting  for  each  topic  to  include  report 
by  Committee,  address  by  expert,  general  discussion. 

New  members: — Ernest  L.  Brown,  Arthur  O.  Jackson, 
Daniel  C.  Lewis. 

Farmers'  Group  Organized  for  Winter's  Work. 

Officers  and  Committees  appointed: — Chairman,  Joseph 
Barton;  Vice-Chairman,  Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Wm.  Matlack,  Jr.;  Sub-Committees: — Co-operative 
Organizations,  Clifford  Otis,  Chairman;  Rural  Church  and 
Leadership,  James  F.  Walker,  Chairman;  Employer  and 
Employee,  Arthur  L.  Richie,  Chairman. 

John  A.  Voll,  President  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association, 
addressed  the  Business  Problems  Group  Twelfth  Month  8th. 
Described  successful  working  of  the  union  and  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  glass  industry.  At  the  meeting  on  Twelfth 
Month  22nd,  the  members  of  the  Group  investigated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research  spoke  on  the  investigations. 

At  the  Farmers'  Group  meeting,  Twelfth  Month  18th,  Mary 
T.  Haines  read  a  paper  on  Home  Missions  for  Farmers,  dealing 
particularly  with  the  housing  of  Italians  on  New  Jersey  farms. 
Francis  R.  Cope  told  of  a  recent  Church  Survey  in  Susque- 
hanna County,  as  a  result  of  which  a  County  Church  Federa- 
tion is  contemplated.  Rural  leadership  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  by  Professor  Agee,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  New 
Jersey. 

The  Property  Group  is  meeting  twice  monthly  and  is  study- 
ing the  Plumb  Plan  for  the  railroads. 

The  Women's  Problems  Group  Report  on  Reconstruction 
in  the  Home  has  been  reprinted  in  The  Friend. 

The  organization  of  the  Social  Workers  Group  is  in  the  care 
of  the  following  Committee: — Eleanor  Stokes,  Chairman, 
Anna  J.  Haines,  Elizabeth  Wood,  Julia  E.  Branson  and  Natalie 
B.  Kimber. 

An  interesting  session  on  Quakerism  and  the  .Social  Order 
was  held  Eleventh  Month  8th,  as  part  of  the  Conference 
arranged  for  our  visiting  English  Friends. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  money  for  investment 
might  be  helpfully  furnished  at  low  rates  of  return  to  businesses 
which  are  taking  the  risk  of  trying  progressive  experiments 
toward  a  better  social  order.  A  few  thousand  dollars  have 
been  offered  in  accordance  with  this  suggestion.  This  in- 
formation has  been  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Business  Prob- 
lems and  Farmers'  Groups,  and  they  have  been  asked  to  sug- 
gest uses  for  the  money. 


It  is  not  what  the  best  men  do,  but  what  they  are,  that  con- 
stitutes their  truest  benefaction  to  their  fellow-men.  Certainly, 
in  our  own  little  sphere,  it  is  not  the  most  active  people  to 
whom  we  owe  the  most.  It  is  the  lives  like  the  stars,  which 
simply  pour  down  on  us  the  calm  light  of  their  bright  and 
faithful  being  up  to  which  we  look,  and  out  of  which  we  gather 
the  deepest  calm  and  courage. — Phillips  Brooks. 


NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

Women's  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  (First  Month  7TH) 

in  Japan. 

esther  b.  jones. 

Within  recent  years,  Friends  in  Philadelphia  have  seen  a 
change  in  emphasis,  and  a  marked  development  of  certain 
new  ideas,  within  the  confines  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Thought 
waves  sweep  over  every  living  group,  and  give  a  changed 
spiritual  atmosphere  from  year  to  year.  But  in  organization 
the  Yearly  Meeting  stretches  back  beyond  our  memories.  A 
time  when  the  old  skin  cannot  hold  the  new  wine  may  come 
of  course,  but  as  at  present  organized,  its  problems  were  largely 
fought  out  before  our  day. 

In  Japan  our  situation  is  quite  otherwise.  The  group 
consciousness  is  only  just  struggling  into  existence,  and  it  is 
therefore  more  difficult  to  discover  organic  thought  life,  and 
to  trace  it  through  varying  changes.  But  the  problem  of 
organization  is  still  a  very  present  one.  If  in  the  Philadel- 
phia of  this  age  and  generation,  a  Yearly  Meeting  were  to  be 
newly  organized  would  men  and  women  sit  in  separate  ses- 
sions, I  wonder?  I  doubt  it.  The  tendency  is  all  in  the  other 
way.  In  the  Japanese  Yearly  Meeting,  from  the  beginning, 
men  and  women  have  conducted  their  business  together. 
From  one  viewpoint,  this  seems  to  give  women  Friends  more 
opportunity  for  expression  and  more  responsibility  for  execu- 
tion than  as  if  the  Women's  Meeting  were  simply  an  appendage 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  But  the  result  has  been,  that  very 
few  women  attend  the  sessions  of  Yearly  Meeting,  and  fewer 
still  take  part  in  its  discussions.  They  come  as  listeners. 
This  is  not  right,  of  course,  but  it  is  the  natural  reflex  of 
Japanese  social  life,  in  which  woman  is  taught  from  child- 
hood that  she  must  take  the  passive  part.  The  question  for 
us  is  how  to  correct  this  tendency.  We  fall  back  upon  Paul's 
reasoning  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  As  the  Mosaic  law 
was  a  necessary  tutor  to  lead  the  children  of  Israel  up  to  that 
place,  where  they  could  enjoy  "the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God,"  so  a  Women's  Yearly  Meeting  seems  to  be  a 
necessary  tutor  to  bring  the  women  of  Japan  to  a  place  where 
"there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  but  all  are  one  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  separate  sessions  was  taken 
on  the  eighth  of  Eleventh  Month  when  representatives  from 
the  meetings  in  Mito,  Ishioka,  Minato,  and  Isohama  met  in 
Mito  to  discuss  the  whole  matter.  Tokio  is  to  have  a  separate 
group  of  the  same  kind.  Representatives  from  Tsuchiura  and 
Shimodate  were  not  able  to  get  there,  but  sent  letters  express- 
ing sympathy.  We  felt  proud  of  the  women  that  did  come. 
They  were  plainly  interested,  and  although  discussion  did  not 
come  easily,  what  they  said  was  to  the  point.  Everyone  was 
a  woman  who  was  working  hard  in  her  community  for  the 
cause  of  righteousness,  and  had  a  right  to  be  heard.  They 
decided  on  a  name: — "The  Japan  Women's  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends,"  as  translated.  They  decided  on  certain  com- 
mittees:— Finance,  Bible  Study,  Monthly  News  Sheet,  Yearly 
Meeting  Arrangement,  and  Social  Service,  and  finally,  they 
appointed,  two  women  to  serve  as  a  Nominating  Committee. 
This  is  all  only  provisional,  of  course,  and  will  depend  partly 
on  what  action  the  Tokio  women  take.  But  in  any  case,  I 
believe  we  shall  have  our  "tutor"  for  the  women.  They  are 
interested,  and  will  take  part  in  the  talking  (as  they  already 
are  in  the  working)  if  men  are  not  there  to  do  it  for  them. 
But  after  all,  this  is  only  a  temporary  expedient.  Some  day 
we  shall  be  able  to  grasp  the  more  ideal  unity  of  thought  and 
effort,  when  men  and  women  meet,  not  as  men  and  women, 
but  as  children  of  our  Father  in  Heaven. 


God  has  to  succeed  from  within  the  world,  not  from  outside 
it.  God's  power  consists  in  love,  working  through  human 
lives,  a  love  that  cannot  coerce  and  compel,  but  which  Hopes 
unceasingly  and  draws  us  with  "cords  of  a  man,"  a  love  that 
"will  not  let  men  go." — A.  Barratt  Brown. 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  FRIENDS'  INSTITUTE  FOR 
WOMEN. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Men  of  Chungking. 

[A.  Warburton  Davidson  visited  among  American  Friends 
not  long  since  when  on  a  furlough  from  his  work  in  China. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  President  Comfort,  of  Haverford,  which 
it  has  been  our  privilege  to  see,  he  says  upon  his  return: — 
"What  we  are  most  keen  about  is  the  Women's  Institute.  To 
arouse  interest  on  behalf  of  women  is  the  hardest  task  of  all 
in  China;  especially  when  it  is  on  behalf  of  young  married  and 
middle-aged  women;  and  yet  their  condition,  intellectually, 
physically  and  spiritually  is  appalling."  The  following  from 
the  same  source  will,  we  feel,  appeal  to  our  readers.  Those 
who  may  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  may  address  Wm.  Edward 
Cadbury,  Locust  Avenue,  Germantown,  who  can  furnish 
further  data. — Eds.] 

Several  years  ago  the  Committee  of  the  International 
Friends'  Institute  for  Men  recorded  its  decision  to  establish 
an  institute  of  a  similar  kind  for  women.  Unfortunately 
many  things  have  transpired  since  that  time  to  hinder  any 
practical  steps  being  taken  to  carry  the  decision  into  effect. 
As  the  years  have  passed,  however,  the  conditions  of  life  in 
Chungking  have  not  improved,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
become  much  worse,  emphasizing  more  than  ever  the  great 
need  for  taking  immediate  steps  to  provide  a  place  which 
shall  help  to  preserve  the  health  and  happiness  of  Chungking 
women. 

Why  a  Women's  Institute  is  Necessary. 

(1)  It  is  necessary  because  the  geographical  position  of 
Chungking  city,  which  being  almost  surrounded  by  water, 
precludes  ladies  from  escaping  from  it  easily  to  the  purer 
atmosphere  outside  its  walls.  Even  outside  the  city  there  is 
no  suitable  place  for  recreation.  Probably  most  of  our  ladies 
do  not  go  outside  the  city  more  than  a  few  times  in  the  year. 
Some  have  never  even  been  outside  the  city  walls.  Beyond 
its  walls  there  are  no  green  meadows  to  wander  in  and  pluck 
buttercups  and  daisies,  but  stretching  for  miles  there  is  little 
else  but  the  graves  of  the  countless  ancestors.  Near  to  the 
city  many  bodies  are  poorly  buried,  with  the  result  that  the 
air  is  contaminated.  At  best  it  is  but  a  gloomy  place  for 
recreation,  even  were  the  women  able  and  willing  to  leave  the 
city  at  frequent  intervals. 

(2)  The  Institute  is  necessary  because  the  city  is  over- 
crowded to  an  awful  extent.  "  Men  and  women  are  in  such  close 
contact  within  its  walls  that  the  atmosphere  is  poisoned.  The 
high  walls  which  often  surround  the  homes  of  the  merchant 
and  literary  classes,  avail  nothing  to  keep  out  the  noxious 
germs  which  pervade  the  atmosphere  of  the  fearfully  congested 
streets. 

It  is  necessary  because  of  the  absolute  lack  of  anything  in 
the  way  of  sanitation,  and  the  appalling  ignorance  which 
prevails  as  to  the  spread  and  prevention  of  disease.  The 
conditions  are  such  that  the  poor  woman  who  goes  out  daily 
to  work,  and  who,  as  a  consequence,  gets  more  exercise,  and 
is  more  in  the  open,  often  enjoys  better  health  than  her  sister 
who  lives  in  a  large  house  which  she  seldom  leaves.  No  wonder 
that  most  of  the  ladies  in  Chungking  are  in  poor  health. 

(3)  Such  an  institute  is  necessary  because  most  of  our 
wives  are  capable  of  making  a  helpful  contribution  towards 
the  work  of  such  reforms  as  will  make  for  the  betterment  of 
the  city  of  Chungking,  but  hitherto  they  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity. 1 1  is  for  us  men  to  begin  to  give  them  this  opportunity. 
We  must  do  this  at  once  if  we  would  win  the  approval  of 
posterity.  The  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  start  without  delay  the 
International  Women's  Friends'  Institute.  If  we  hesitate 
about  it  our  children  and  children's  children  can  only  think 
of  us  as  selfish  men. 

(4)  It  is  necessary  because  the  ladies  it  is  intended  for  have 
all  unnatural  feet.  They  have  been  bound  from  childhood. 
It  is  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  is  the  result  of  a  cruel  custom.  It 
is  a  most  fearful  handicap,  preventing  them,  from  enjoying 
those  healthful  means  of  recreation  which  are  open  to  women 


in  Western  countries.  The  children  of  these  women  will  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  new  reform,  but  they  themselves  must  hobble 
about  all  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  for  feet  once  deformed 
by  binding  can  never  be  restored. 

(5)  Such  an  institute  is  all  the  more  needed  because  Chung- 
king city  is  very  different  from  the  many  other  cities  of  our 
fair  Szechuen  province.  No  other  city  is  hemmed  in  so  much 
as  Chungking  is.  In  no  other  city  are  so  many  people  crushed 
together  on  so  small  a  space.  The  foreigners  have  prepared 
for  their  wives  nice  houses  on  the  mountains  across  the  Yangtse, 
but  our  wives  are  compelled  to  remain  inside  the  walls  of  the 
court  yard  during  the  fierce  heat  of  Summer,  and  during  the 
dark,  monotonous  and  lonely  days  of  Winter. 

Our  country  can  never  be  great  until  we  men  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  ourselves  more  for  our  women.  Every  country  is 
awake  to  the  fact,  that  to  make  a  nation  great  the  help  of  its 
womanhood  is  as  much  needed  as  its  manhood.  Can  it  be 
that  only  our  nation  of  China  is  going  to  remain  blind  to  this 
vital  fact? 

Just  recently  we  have  all  been  witnesses  to  the  wonderful 
and  magnificent  part  played  by  women  in  the  great  war  in 
Europe.  Now  that  the  war  is  over  many  people  are  discussing 
who  did  most  to  win  the  war.  Some  say  England  did  most; 
some  that  France  did  most,  others  that  America  did  most; 
but  the  real  truth  is  that  Europe  was  saved  from  destruction 
because  of  the  grand  herosim  of  European  women.  If  we,  the 
men  of  Chungking,  will  bestir  ourselves,  and  give  our  wives 
and  sisters  a  chance,  we  will  be  surprised  how  much  even  the 
most  apparently  stupid  can  accomplish  for  the  good  of  the 
community.  The  whole  world  is  moving  forward  in  this 
matter.  Every  nation  is  making  progress  towards  helping 
forward  the  right  development  of  its  womanhood.  Surely,  then, 
the  men  of  Chungking  will  not  sit  still,  doing  nothing  to  help 
the  thousands  of  young  and  middle-aged  wives  in  our  midst 
to  a  brighter,  more  hopeful  and  happier  existence. 

.(6)  We  must  not  forget  that  Chungking  is  a  great  inter- 
national trading  port,  and  that  its  trade  with  many  nations  is 
increasing  every  year.  Big  trading  firms  in  every  land  are 
now  laying  their  plans  to  come  to  Chungking  to  do  business, 
and  every  year  will  see  an  increase  in  the  number  of  foreigners 
in  our  midst. 

(7)  It  is  true  that  in  some  parts  of  China  the  new  move-' 
ment  amongst  women  has  developed  along  wrong  lines,  and 
that  women  have  been  guilty  of  running  to  alarming  extremes. 
Many  men  have  become  frightened  about  this,  and  so  have 
refused  to  do  anything  to  better  the  condition  of  women. 
This  is  to  take  the  very  narrow  view.  We  must  regard  the 
women's  movement  as  one  which  must  surely  come.  As  well 
try  to  stop  the  Yangtse!  It  may  develop  along  one  of  two 
lines,  a  bad  one  or  a  good,  an  evil  one  or  a  virtuous  one.  It  is 
for  good  and  virtuous  men  to  stand  boldly  forth,  and  do  their 
utmost  to  guide  the  movement  along  the  path  of  virtue,  en- 
couraging a  normal  development,  and  avoiding  all  dangerous 
extremes.  It  is  this  that  the  International  Women's  Friends' 
Institute  seeks  to  do.  It  will  always  try  to  teach  that  the 
women's  place  of  power  and  influence  is  pre-eminently  in  the 
home. 

(8)  The  Institute  we  propose  to  establish  is  meant  especial- 
ly for  married  women,  and  its  aim  is  to  brighten  and  ennoble 
the  lives  of  the  women  of  this  generation,  and  to  show  them 
how  they  can,  in  turn,  gladden  the  lives  of  others,  and  help 
forward  the  prosperity  of  China  and  China's  womanhood. 
Is  any  one  so  well  informed  that  he  can  tell  exactly  how  many 
married  women  there  are  in  Chungking,  of  the  merchant  class, 
between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty  years?  They  are 
surely  a  great  host!  In  Chungking  we  have  already  many 
schools  for  girls,  but  will  these  do  anything  for  the  good  of 
married  women?  No!  These  schools  will  benefit  the  coming 
generation  of  women  only.  Must  then  nothing  be  done  to 
help  the  great  army  of  married  women  of  this  generation  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty  years?  Are  they  to  be 
doomed  to  nothing  better  than  the  deadly  monotony  of  their 
present  life?    Must  they  continue  to  exist  inside  the  court 
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yard  walls  all  the  year  round,  with  nothing  in  the  way  of 
variety  except  occasional  visits  to  a  theatre  or  to  a  feast  with 
their  friends? 

It  is  not  proposed  to  make  the  Institute  a  school  with  rigid 
rules  which  would  prove  burdensome.  In  fact,  it  is  not  to 
be  a  school  at  all,  but  a  place  which  will  be  far  more  valuable 
to  the  ladies  than  any  school  could  be.  So  long  as  the  great 
rule  of  virtue  is  observed,  other  regulations  will  be  few. 

Our  aim  is  to  make  it  a  place  of  pure  enjoyment,  of  enlighten- 
ment, of  refreshment,  of  recreation,  of  good  cheer.  It  is  to  be  a 
place  of  friendship  and  helpfulness.  It  will  be  a  place  which 
will  seek  to  give  rest  and  change  from  the  dull  and  deadly 
monotony  which  hang  like  an  awful  fog  upon  the  lives  of  Chung- 
king ladies,  injuring  them  in  both  body  and  soul.  It  is  to 
be  a  place  of  virtue,  and  where  may  be  seen  the  good  and 
virtuous  things  of  the  East  and  West.  A  place  where  every- 
thing from  both  East  and  West  which  makes  for  the  wel- 
fare of  womanhood  can  be  seen  and  investigated.  A  place 
where  Chinese  and  foreign  ladies  can  meet  on  equal  terms, 
proving  that  there  exists  under  the  superficial  differences  those 
qualities  which  make  for  real  sisterhood.  It  is  to  be  a  place 
of  Joy,  of  Peace  and  of  Hope. 

In  putting  our  hand  to  this  work  we  should  be  content  with 
nothing  but  the  best.  The  men  of  the  merchant  class  in 
Chungking  must  take  this  thing  in  hand,  and  see  it  through. 
It  is  a  work  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  mothers,  wives  and 
daughters;  something  good  that  they  are  going  to  do  for  the 
mothers  of  their  children.  It  must  therefore  he  done  well. 
Nothing  that  is  for  the  mothers  of  a  country,  and  especially 
a  country  like  China,  can  be  done  too  well.  Therefore  our 
first  rule  is  to  do  something  which  will  cause  the  men  and 
women  who  follow  us  to  say:  "This  was  far-sighted,  this  was 
a  work  of  true  virtue,  this  was  well  done.  We  shall  hold  the 
men  who  accomplished  this  in  grateful  and  honored  remem- 
brance forever,  for  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  the  good  of  the  mothers  of  our  country." 

Foreign  Friends  and  well-wishers  of  the  Chungking  people 
have  already  contributed  more  than  $5000  towards  the  amount 
needed  for  the  new  building  for  the  Women's  Institute;  but 
if  we  are  to  reap  the  benefit  of  this  generosity  on  their  part  it 
is  necessary  that  we  shall  be  equally  generous.  Shall  it  be 
said  that  even  foreigners  were  willing  to  help  our  mothers, 
wives  and  sisters  to  a  brighter  life,  but  that  the  men  of  Chung- 
king would  not  move  a  finger  to  help  their  own  kindred?  Never ! 
On  the  contrary,  it  shall  be  said  that  the  men  of  Chungking 
are  awake,  they  are  unselfish  and  generous,  and  public- 
spirited:  in  this  International  Friends'  Institute  for  Women 
they  have  made  good  provision  for  the  happiness  of  their 
women. 
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WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


From  Letter  of  Caroline  Nicholson. 

Berlin,  First  Month  3,  1919. 
In  Berlin  our  accommodations  had  been  reserved  by  Major 
Goldsmith,  who  is  in  charge  of  Hoover's  package  distribution 
in  Germany.  These,  unfortunately,  were  in  the  most  fashion- 
able hotels,  and  also  unfortunately  undue  publicity  had  been 
given  to  our  arrival.  Hence  many  strange  and  surprising 
callers,  and  to  cap  the  climax,  a  row  of  cameras  at  the  door 
to  await  the  emerging  of  the  Quakers  at  the  noon  hour.  The 
ladies  escaped,  but  the  rest  of  the  party  had  to  submit  until 
a  moving-picture  machine  was  set  in  motion.  Then  our  long- 
suffering  leader  rebelled,  and  if  said  pictures  were  successful 
they  will  no  doubt  present  our  delegation  in  full  flight  down 
the  street.  As  a  further  result  of  our  heralding  we  have  al- 
ready received  a  letter  from  a  clipping  bureau,  many  calls 


for  personal  help,  and  are  asked  to  introduce  a  certain^tuber- 
culosis  cure  in  the  United  States. 

Really  important  things  have  also  happened.  A  very 
helpful  conference  was  held  with  Captain  Ringland  and  Major 
Goldsmith,  who  have  had  wide  experience  in  food  distribution 
under  Hoover.  They  gave  us  more  information  about  the 
Deutscher  Zentralausschuss  fur  die  Amerika  Hilfe,  which  has 
been  organized  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  all  foreign  help. 
It  will  have  free  freight  under  the  government,  and  altogether 
it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  work  in  some  way  through 
-this,  keeping,  however,-  our  own  independence  in  every  par- 
ticular and  by  control  of  personnel  watching  up  every  district 
to  see  that  our  food  goes  where  we  send  it.  It  is  of  interest 
also  that  they  strongly  urged  the  stressing  of  our  message  of 
reconciliation  in  every  way  possible.  Major  Goldsmith  is  to 
be  at  Hamburg  and  will  be  no  doubt  of  great  assistance  to  our 
force  there. 

Later  in  the  day  we  were  received  by  President  Ebert,  to- 
gether with  a  few  representatives  of  other  relief  organizations. 
The  President  made  a  brief  formal  speech,  expressing  ap- 
preciation of  our  common  purpose,  and  adding  the  hope  that 
out  of  such  work  would  come  a  spirit  of  understanding  and 
good-will  which  would  be  the  foundation  of  future  peace. 

To-day  we  attended  a  meeting  at  Unter  den  Linden  78, 
at  which  probably  forty  or  fifty  were  present,  Max  Reich 
among  others.  The  English  Friends  with  whom  we  are  as- 
sociated are  deeply  interested  in  the  Quaker  Embassy  plan. 
Several  are  members  of  the  recently  formed  Council  for  Inter- 
national Service.  The  group  consists  of  Joan  Fry,  Gertrude 
Giles,  Corder  Catchpool,  John  Stephens,  Alfred  Splitt,  Mary 
Marting  and  others.  1 1  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  can  be  mutually 
helpful  in  our  somewhat  different  fields  of  work.  We  are  now 
living  in  the  same  hostels  and  plan  to  have  adjoining  offices. 

It  is  too  soon  to  write  much  of  the  real  situation  in  Germany. 
The  people  we  see  on  the  street  seem  listless.  There  is  not 
the  eager  interest,  not  the  spontaneous  pleasure  in  every 
activity  that  we  observed  in  London.  That  there  is  an  under- 
current of  unrest  is  very  evident.  Two  incidents  have  il- 
lustrated this  to  us.  Early  First-day  morning  we  were  awak- 
ened at  three  o'clock  and  again  at  four  by  the  angry  shouts 
and  wild  shrieks  of  a  crowd  gathered  in  the  street  under  our 
window.  In  the  confusion  of  noise  we  distinguished  many 
voices  cursing  the  ever-increasing  prices  of  food.  Later  in 
the  day  a  parade  of  some  16,000  people  surged  down  Unter 
den  Linden  to  the  Square  before  the  palace  of  the  former 
Emperor,  bearing  signs  of  protest  against  the  raising  of  rents 
about  to  go  into  effect,  and  calling  on  the  proletariat  to  unite 
for  self-defense.  In  fact,  after  our  own  observation  of  the 
price  of  necessities  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  people  of  the 
middle  class  with  a  fixed  income  can  go  on  from  day  to  day. 
The  very  most  that  we  can  give  will  be  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  The  material  relief  that  we  bring  can  only  be  of 
temporary  benefit.  We  can  hardly  hope  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  tragic  economic  situation;  but  a  concerted  effort  in 
America  will  make  it  possible  to  save  the  lives  of  children  and 
in  these  lies  the  hope  of  the  future. 

Caroline  Nicholson. 


Service  Notes. 
Contributions  for  the  week  ending  First  Mbnth  31,  amount- 
ed to  118,638. 

Dr.  Jesse  H.  Holmes  sailed  First  Month  31st  to  act  as  tem- 
porary American  Representative  on  the  International  Com- 
mission in  Europe.  He  will  be  replaced  in  Fourth  Month  by 
Frederick  J.  Libby.  This  Commission  has  been  created  to 
co-ordinate  the  Friends'  work  in  the  various  fields. 

Rufus  Jones'  new  book  entitled  "A  Service  of  Love  in  War 
Time,"  Vol.  5  of  the  Pennsbury  series,  has  just  gone  to  press. 
This  book  is  a  history  and  interpretation  of  Friends'  Relief 
and  Reconstruction  Work  in  France.  It  is  published  by  Mac- 
Millan  and  sells  for  $2.00.  William  B.  Harvey,  304  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  is  editing  the  Pennsbury  series  and  has 
charge  of  its  distribution. 
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The  collection  of  funds  for  German  Relief  has  developed 
into  a  large  and  widely  extended  undertaking.  The  whole 
country  has  been  districted  and  allotted  to  various  Friends, 
who  are  now  busily  engaged  in  forming  local  committees  for 
soliciting  money  or  in  stimulating  such  as  already  exist.  The 
result  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  flow  of  money  through 
the  Philadelphia  office. 

Rosa  Lee  writes  from  Palestine  that  there  is  much  medical 
work  to  be  done  with  the  children  with  sore  eyes  and  skin 
diseases.  She  has  secured  a  number  of  helpers.  A  house  has 
been  rented  in  Ain  Senia,  the  only  one  habitable  in  the  shell- 
torn  village.  There  are  a  number  of  Moslem  villages  near 
there,  and  many  of  the  natives  have  offered  to  help  her. 

The  second  1250,000  shipment  of  food  to  Germany  is  now 
on  the  way  and  $500,000  worth  more  has  been  ordered. 

English  Friends  have  sent  William  Albright  to  systematize 
the  relief  work  in  Poland.  E.  Backhouse  is  in  charge  at 
Vienna. 

The  American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co.  is  using  pictures 
and  an  account  of  the  Friends'  Mission  factory  at  Ornans, 
France,  for  advertising  its  product  which  was  used  in  that 
place. 

The  address  of  the  German  Unit  is:  Deutsche  Wohlfahrt- 
stelle,  Berlin  C.  2,  Scholssplatz,  i-IV,  Germany. 

The  following  cable  received  First  Month  30th: — 
"  Essential  that  following  facts  be  widely  known  in  America. 
Our  work  here  will  end  about  July  1st;  gravest  food  crisis  will 
be  in  March,  April,  May.  To  prevent  starvation  of  many 
children  in  Germany  foodstuffs  must  arrive  in  large  quanti- 
ties during  next  four  months,  not  in  June  and  July.  Shortage 
of  vital  foodstuffs  increase  daily,  none  here  may  see  way  out 
unless  food  for  thousands  of  children  is  provided  regularly 
from  America.  Cable  weekly  progress  of  financial  campaign 
so  we  can  plan  for  expansion  of  work." 

(Signed)  Scattergood. 


Serbia. 

The  Serbian  Unit,  previously  scattered  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  held  its  first  meeting  Twelfth  Month  23rd,  at 
Leskovatz. 

Andrew  Pearson  was  elected  director  and  Loreta  Rush,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.  Arthur  Rawson  was  appointed  farm 
superintendent.  In  his  report  he  estimated  that  it  would  take 
a  month  to  put  the  house  in  shape  to  receive  the  orphans  and 
complete  arrangements  for  the  agricultural  school.  A  young 
Serbian,  who  is  a  graduate  in  Agriculture  at  Cambridge,  has 
been  of  great  help  as  interpreter  and  assistant.  Dr.  Wolfram 
is  located  at  Petch,  in  what  was  formerly  Montenegro.  He  is 
running  a  medical  dispensary  and  is  taking  care  of  two  hundred 
orphans  in  a  monastery.  Cecil  Cloud  is  helping  him.  Dr. 
Russell's  medical  work  in  Leskovatz  was  reported  as  going 
ahead  steadily  and  successfully. 

Samuel  Eliot  and  Philip  Furnas  reported  on  an  investiga- 
tion in  the  Lebane  district  where  there  is  much  devastation, 
and  it  was  decided  to  send  the  Eliots  there  immediately.  George 
Innes  was  unanimously  elected  to  membership  in  the  Mis- 
sion and  thanks  were  expressed  for  his  great  services.  A 
scheme  was  discussed  for  assisting  the  land-settling  movements 
in  Petch  and  South  Serbia,  where  families  are  moving  in  with- 
out any  equipment  whatever. 

The  four  members  who  had  been  directing  two  hundred 
Bulgarian  prisoners  in  rebuilding  houses  reported.  They  had 
encountered  great  difficulties  owing  to  the  weather,  lack  of 
transportation  and  distance  from  their  base.  It  took  five 
men  a  month  to  build  a  house  and  the  houses  were  so  scat- 
tered that  to  inspect  the  work  took  two  days  walking  at 
Dobrodo  and  four  days  at  Blazevo  over  the  roughest  hills. 
Pearson  and  Rawson  at  Dobrodo  built  forty-eight  houses  and 
assisted  in  supplies  and  help  with  about  one  hundred  more. 
Furnas  and  Thomasson  at  Blazevo,  who  had  greater  transport 
difficulties,  completed  forty  houses  and  assisted  with  fifty 
others, 


Spiritual  Reconstruction  in  Vienna. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  who  is  visit- 
ing the  centres  of  Friends'  relief  work  in  Europe,  writes  from 
Vienna. 

"To  have  saved  hundreds  of  little  children  from  a  diseased 
life  of  utter  misery  is  a  beautiful  thing,  but  it  is  far  from  being 
the  only  or  maybe  even  the  biggest  miracle  worked  here  by 
the  Society  of  Friends.  For  the  Viennese  people — pleasant, 
intelligent  people  I  have  found  them — the  Mission  has  soft- 
ened both  the  bitterness  of  their  defeat  and  the  hardness  of 
their  suffering.  To  men  and  women  utterly  humiliated  by 
conquest  and  crushed  by  privation  it  has  been  a  wonderful 
thing  to  be  helped  by  those  from  whom  they  least  expected 
help.  Through  the  gentleness  and  self-sacrifice  of  these  work- 
ers they  will  be  able  to  rebuild  their  broken  lives.  The  great 
affection  for  England  which  one  finds  so  impressive  a  feature 
of  this  city,  can,  I  think,  be  almost  all  of  it  traced  to  its  source 
at  the  Friends'  Relief  Mission." 


Statistics  for  Four  Months  of  the  Relief  Department 
of  the  French  Mission. 
Number  of  villages  worked  in,  190;  number  of  families  visit- 
ed, 5,666;  number  of  persons  aided,  14,721 ;  number  of  persons 
(French)  lodged  at  canteens,  13,052;  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed— Broiderey,  white  and  colored,  214;  brush  making, 
30;  plain  sewing,  140;  mattress  making,  10.  Number  of  gar- 
ments and  shoes  distributed,  20,551;  number  of  blankets  and 
sheets,  4,584;  number  of  furniture  and  mattresses,  500. 


French  Tree  Distribution  Concluded. 

The  tree  distribution  has  been  finished,  and  the  following 
figures  are  final:  24,500  trees  have  been  distributed  in  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  villages  (63  in  the  Marne,  73  in  the  Meuse, 
12  in  the  Ardennes).  Five  thousand  families  have  been  sup- 
plied with  five  trees  each.  Two  Nurseries  have  been  started, 
one  at  Charny  (Meuse),  one  at  Fresne  (Marne). 

Sorts  of  trees:  Apples,  12,500;  pears,  7,000;  plums,  800; 
cherries,  1,500.  ^ 


The  Bee  Man  Reports. 

The  area  supplied  with  bees  has  been,  roughly,  that  included 
in  the  general  work  of  the  Mission  this  year  in  the  Meuse  and 
Ardennes;  and  every  beekeeper  in  this  area  has  been  able 
to  purchase  bees  at  prices  ranging  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  their  market  value. 

At  Dombasle  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  colonies  in 
modern  "frame"  hives  have  been  produced  and  distributed, 
partly  by  our  own  cars  and  partly  through  the  beekeeping 
society  of  the  Ardennes,  " L'Abeille  Ardennaise."  In  addition 
to  this  about  six  hundred  colonies  in  straw  skeps  have  been 
purchased  in  various  parts  of  France,  convoyed  and  distribu- 
ted. 

We  have  also  undertaken  to  supply  six  hundred  empty 
"frame"  hives  which  were  offered  at  half  price  by  an  American 
firm,  though  owing  to  some  delay  which  has  arisen  only  four 
hundred  of  these  have  so  far  materialized. 


Shipments  Received  During  Week  Ending  First 
Month  31,  1920.    Seventy-three  in  all;  11  from  Mennonites. 


"What  is  Conscience?  There  are  those  who  tell  us  that 
it  is  a  direct  gift  of  God  to  every  human  soul.  There  are  others 
who  say  it  is  but  an  evolution  of  human  experience.  May 
there  not  be  a  truth  in  both  views?  May  not  the  latent  power 
be  a  direct  gift  from  above,  a  part  of  the  Divine  equipment  of 
every  life?  But  may  not  its  education  and  development  come 
by  way  of  experience,  including  the  accumulated  experience 
of  the  race?  However  it  came  to  us,  it  is  our  power  to  recog- 
nize the  right  and  our  relation  to  that  right.  When  the  right 
and  we  are  at  one,  we  have  the  great  joy  of  what  St.  Peter 
calls  'a  good  conscience.'" — J,  M.  E.  Ross,  in  "First  Epistle 
of  Peter." 
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PHILADELPHIA  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  Quarterly  Meetings  in  preparation 
for  Yearly  Meeting  was  in  session  on  Second  and  Third-days, 
the  2nd  and  3rd  inst. 

Carl  Patterson,  Jonathan  Binns  and  Benjamin  Vail  were 
visitors  on  both  days;  Zebedee  Haines,  William  Bishop  and 
James  Moon  on  Third-day.  Carl  Patterson  and  William 
Bishop  have  minutes  for  service  at  the  Quarterly  Meetings. 
These  were  read  and  all  the  visiting  Friends  cordially  wel- 
comed. 

At  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  the  additional 
query,  the  fifth,  added  three  years  ago,  in  regard  to  spiritual 
growth  in  the  meetings,  and  the  number  of  convincements 
du  ring  the  year,  was  felt  to  be  difficult  to  answer.  The  effort 
to  deal  with  it,  however,  was  mentioned  as  a  wholesome 
spiritual  exercise,  tending  to  humility  and  opening  some 
doors  of  hope. 

The  morning  session  on  Third-day,  devoted  entirely  to 
worship,  will  be  remembered  as  an  occasion  in  which  the 
spiritual  temperature  was  high  and  the  exercises  in  the  min- 
istry in  much  harmony. 

The  usual  business  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  prepared 
in  joint  session  aftef  lunch  and  was  put  by  the  Clerks  in  a 
way  to  hold  the  interest  and  exercise  of  the  meeting. 


UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING. 

We  are  advised  by  our  Washington  correspondent  under 
date  of  Second  Month  2nd  that  the  latest  Wadsworth  Senate 
bill  number  3792,  which  by  rather  drastic  measures  provides 
for  Universal  Military  Training  for  all  boys  and  young  men 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  has  been  placed  on  the  Senate  calendar, 
and  is  likely  to  come  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  after  debate. 

The  above  bill  supersedes  the  Baker  General  Staff  and  the 
Chamberlain- Kahn  bills. 

John  M.  Morin  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Thomas  S.  Crago, 
of  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  are  members  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  protest  by 
Pennsylvanians  (in  particular)  addressed  to  these  Congress- 
men by  those  who  have  not  taken  such  action  is  strongly 
advised.  W.  B.  H. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

William  C.  Allen,  in  a  letter  from  Melbourne,  First  Month  12, 
1920,  has  this  to  say  of  general  interest: 

We  are  progressing  through  many  difficulties  in  our  work,  and  receive 
a  kindly  welcome  everywhere.  I  have  been  particularly  interested  to 
observe  that  the  attitude  of  the  Ministers  of  the  different  denominations 
is  in  the  main  different  from  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  and  way  has  opened  for  me  quite  frequently  to  address  the 
Council  of  Churches,  or  other  organizations.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
a  constant  feeding  by  the  press  of  incorrect  statements  regarding  America, 
which  tends  to  create  prejudice  and  which  in  turn  will  not  make  for  the 
friendly  relations  between  America  and  the  British  Empire  that  we  all 
want  to  see. 


With  the  title  "Never  Spoke  a  Mumbling  Word"  our  good  friend 
Elizabeth  Powell  Bond  has  an  appreciative  article  in  The  Intelligencer 
on  the  recent  Cheyney  Meeting.    We  quote  the  concluding  paragraph: 

"That  this  Cheyney  School  is  fulfilling  its  purpose  as  a  center  of  light 
to  those  born  into  great  darkness,  there  can  be  no  question.  But  it  is 
living  out  another  purpose  not  so  obvious  to  a  casual  observer.  Its  mis- 
sion is  not  only  to  those  immediately  sharing  its  benefits.  It  is  preparing 
leaders  of  a  race  long-suffering  in  the  past,  a  race  newly  trained  by  the 
dominant  race  in  the  methods  of  war;  a  race  open  to  temptations  new  to 
them,  to  resist  some  of  the  hardships  of  their  lot,  with  the  methods  of 
war.  It  will  be  the  blindness  of  madness,  if  this  dominating  race  does 
not  see  in  time,  how  the  good  of  all  our  people  north  and  south,  depends 
upon  just  such  centres  as  the  Cheyney  School,  guided  by  men  and  women 
with  seeing  eye  and  steadfast  heart!  It  is  not  millions  that  these  workers 
are  asking  for, — but  thousands  they  do  need  for  the  carrying  on  of  their 
beneficent  plans!" 


"There  is  another  and  more  important  result  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  habit  of  mutual  confidence  may  bring  about.  It  is  this — that 
great  national  armaments  will  in  time  automatically  disappear.  We 
shall  not  perhaps  see  this  come  about  in  the  immediate  future,  but  the 
present  weight  of  armaments  is  so  oppressive  to  the  nations  and  peoples 
concerned  that  we  should  at  once  resort  to  the  measures  indicated  in  the 
Covenant  to  bring  relief." — Lord  Curzon,  on  the  League  of  Nations  as 
a  Fact. 


In  the  session  of  London  and  Middlesex  Quarterly  Meeting,  First 
Month  6th,  J.  W.  Harvey  Theobald  gave  some  interesting  particulars 
of  his  visit  to  the  United  States  of  America,  touching  on  some  special 
features  that  had  not  been  referred  to  when  he  reported  to  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings.  At  the  Friends'  Schools  and  Colleges  he  came  into  touch 
with  a  large  number  of  students.  They  were  keen,  determined  and 
plucky  j  and  illustrations  were  given  of  the  way  in  which  many  of  them 
worked  in  their  spare  time  in  order  to  provide  the  fees.  Some  particulars 
of  the  effect  of  Prohibition  were  given.  Many  people  in  America  looked 
upon  it  as  a  business  proposition,  and  some  even  hoped  that  it  might 
not  be  adopted  in  England,  because  a  "wet"  England  could  be  com- 
mercially beaten  by  a  "dry"  America.  The  mixing  of  the  races  was 
another  topic  referred  to,  with  special  reference  to  the  responsibility 
with  which  Friends  have  been  entrusted  in  regard  to  the  Red  Indians. 
He  had  come  into  close  contact  with  the  Indian  students  at  Wichita. 
The  pastoral  system  was  described  as  the  thing  which  separated  American 
from  English  Quakerism.  It  was  easier  to  criticise  that  system  than  to 
suggest  an  alternative.  The  pastors  were  being  trained  to  regard  them- 
selves as  leaders  of  religious  thought.  The  sense  of  united  worship  and 
of  responsibility  for  the  right  holding  of  a  meeting  was  often  wanting. 
Our  Friend  felt  profoundly  concerned  that  Friends  should  be  true  not 
only  to  the  Society's  traditions  but  also  to  its  high  profession. 

In  the  same  Quarter  Henry  Harris  mentioned  the  fact  that  there  were 
668  conscientious  objectors  in  the  London  area  who  had  come  in  contact 
with  Friends  whilst  in  prison. 


We  have  completed  arrangements  by  which  we  are  to  have  a  page 
once  a  month  from  both  the  Peace  and  Social  Order  Committee  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting.    These  pages  will  be  prepared  by  the  secretaries. 

Professor  Albert  Einstein,  described  as  "the  foremost  figure  in 
the  German,  perhaps  in  the  whole,  scientific  world,  who  had  himself  as 
a  youth  gone  to  live  in  Switzerland  on  account  of  his  Pacifist  principles," 
introduced  the  guest  of  the  evening  at  a  Peace  meeting,  Twelfth  Month 
16th,  held  in  the  "sacrosanct  precincts"  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Lords. 
Paul  Colin,  a  Frenchman,  was  the  guest  of  honor.  He  gave  a  note  of 
hope  "in  the  unconquerable  faith  in  the  power  of  reconciliation." 

We  have  some  valuable  clippings  from  The  Farmers'  Sun,  Toronto. 
It  is  the  organ  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario.  The  Peace  note  is 
unmistakable  and  we  agree-with  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  to  us  on  the 
subject  that  "it  will  be  well  worth  while  for  Peace-loving  people  to  watch 

Canada." 


Died. — First  Month  18,  1920,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  Nancy  T.  Hadley,  widow  of  Allen  Hadley,  in  her  eighty- 
ninth  year;  a  member  of  West  Union  Monthly  Meeting,  Indiana. 

 ,  on  the  twenty-first  of  Twelfth  Month,  1919,  at  the  home  of  her 

son-in-law,  William  S.  Bye,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Martha  W.  Hollow  ay, 
in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age;  a  life-long  member  of  Flushing, 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Ohio. 

 ,  First  Month  20th,  at  5224  Chester  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Mary 

Canby  Culin,  widow  of  Robert  S.  Culin,  in  her  eighty-seventh  year;  a 
member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  at  his  home  in  Salem,  Ohio,  First  Month  19,  1920,  Finley 

Hutton,  aged  eighty  years;  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends. 

 ,  at  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  on  Twelfth  Month  7,  1919,  Abbie 

Kite,  daughter  of  the  late  James  and  Lydia  B.  Kite,  a  member  of  Frank- 
f  ord  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  First  Month  21,  1920,  Sarah  F.  Evans,  aged  sixty-eight 

years;  a  member  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 
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H,  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES:  feV' 


Residence:  254  S. 44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.  Phila. 


^  Optician^ 

^£0UTHI6™ST.P] 


FIRE 

Remove  Cause     Make  Money 

There  is  a  great  and  growing 
demand  for  Baled  Waste  Paper. 
A  child  can  operate. 

GARRETT'S  tflC  flfl 
Household  Baler    0  I  J  i  U  U 

Be  safe  instead  of  sorry. 
Complete,  including  wire. 

SYLVESTER  S.  GARRETT 

All  Kinds  of  Paper  and  Twine 
259  S.  THIRD  ST.,       PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A  GENTLE  HEART 

By  Elizabeth  Allen  SallerlhwaU. 

Book  of  Verse.    Illustrated.    128  pages,  5x7%  in. 
Cloth.  $1.75;  Half  Leather.  $2.50;  Full  Leather,  $3.00, 
Net. 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT 
Friends'  Book  Store,  302  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Scruggs,  Vandervoort  and  Barney,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


INSURANCE  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Some  kinds  of  insurance  insure  only  your 
family. 

Endowment  insurance  payable  at  65  in- 
sures you  also.  If  you  are  insured,  so 
are  they. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  this  long-term 
endowment.  Our  policyholders  think  ex- 
tremely well-  of  it. 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education 

Offers  special  training  to  young  Friends  for 
service  in  the  meeting  and  community. 

Trained  young  Friends  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Bell  "Phone  n  Spruce  1648 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

The  Book  Store  desires  to  be  of  increased 
service,  and  solicits  orders  for  books  of  re- 
ligious or  general  value  for  "holiday  trade." 
Bear  in  mind  the  desirability  of  a  set  of  the 
Pennsbury  Series  in  making  a  list  of  presents. 

Suggestions: 

i 

Principles  of  Quakerism  $0.50 

The  Personality  of  George  Fox  30 

Quaker  Biographies,  5  vols  2.50 

A  Gentle  Heart      .  .  1.50 

I  Appeal  Unto  Caesar  50 

On  Two  Fronts  90 

The  Manhood  of  the  Master  ~ ,  .75 

The  New  Social  Outlook — 1918  65 

Co-operation  or  Chaos  30 

Golden  Memories  1.50 

The  Journal  of  John  Woolman  50' 

A  Book  of  Quaker  Saints  3  00 

Shaggycoat,  The  Biography  of  a  Beaver  .  1.25 

St.  Paul,  The  Hero  1.00 

Hebrew  Heroes  1.00 

Silent  Worship,  The  Way  of  Wonder — 1919  .65 

Friends  and  the  Indians  1.50 

Postage,  extra. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards,       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Office  Hours  until  10.39  A.  M.      Of  any  other  time  hy  appointment 
Established  in  1849.    Bell  'Phone.  Poplar  327 

GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


W.  13.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  0/  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  jot  Funerals. 

Bell  bPhone        :         Established  1880 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,  Philadelphia 


Friendly  Home 

FOR 

Friendly  Boys 

Property  has  been  secured  at  State  College, 
Pa.,  in  which  to  establish  a  center  of  Friendly 
influence  for  the  young  men  of  Friendly  in- 
terests attending  the  college.  The  support  of 
Friends  is  asked  for  this  Friendly  effort,  so  that 
they  will  have  a  place  with  a  home  atmosphere 
in  which  to  board  and  lodge. 

The  enterprise  has  been  incorporated  as 
Friends'  Student  Hostel,  with  capital  stock  of 
$10,000,  the  shares  $10  each.  It  will  be  self- 
supporting,  and  is  expected  to  pay  a  moderate 
dividend. 

The  support  of  Friends  is  asked  for  this 
Friendly  effort. 

For  shares  write  to  William  C.  Biddle, 
Treas.,  107  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

WALNUT  STREET       (Second  Floor) 

The  Trade  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
PHONE,  WALNUT  4615 


R.  C  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell— Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone— Rice  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES  - 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


MEMBERS 
NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK  EXCHANGES 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


ENGLISH  FRIENDS 

The  Peace  Service  of  Friends  during 
the  War  has  united  the  Society  the 
world  over  in  the  common  cause  of 
humanity.  Lines  of  communication 
have  been  established  which  must  be 
preserved  and  strengthened.  To  this 
end  the  news  service  of 

THE  FRIEND 

of  London,  England,  is  organized. 


Subscription  price  11/-,  $3.00  per  ann.,  post  free. 


Remittances  should  be  sent  to 

GRACE  W.  BLAIR 
109  N.  State  Street,  Media,  Pa. 

Agent  for  the  United  Slates. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 

W.  J.  MacWatters 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  CARPETS 

Domestic         -:-       -:-  Oriental 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  8b  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 


OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

a«»KCIAL  ATTENTION  OIVKN  TO  TM1 
PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  GMjUMt. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 

Post  Orifice  Address:   Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONB,  Matron. 

Phone — Market  1571. 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

It  situated,  planned  and  managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 
enjoyment  to  its  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 
GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


GL.ASL.YN-C  HATH  AM 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N»  J, 

A  Family  Home  of  Ealalltthei  Reputation. 
9pen  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  sample*. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,      ■      -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FRIENDS  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  work  of  Daniel 
Oliver  in  Syria  can  do  so  through  their  Monthly 
Meeting  Collecting  Committee.  Mark  the  contribution 
"For  Syrian  Relief  under  Daniel  Oliver." 


"T?OR  SALE! — A  select  line  of  Post  Cards.  Bible  Texts, 
"  Messages,  Occasions,  Etc.  Floral,  Poetry,  Plain. 
Very  dainty.  Tell  me  what  you  wish,  I  will  try  to  please. 
4,  10  cents,  1  dos.  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Sarah  P.  Hodgin,  Damascus,  Ohio. 


HOUSEKEEPER— Working,  wanted  in  small  family. 
No  washing.  House  has  all  conveniences.  Reference 
required.  Call  or  write  H.  L.  Carter,  127  Washington 
Ave.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


OAKLAND.  CALIFORNIA— A  Meeting  for  Woaship  U 
held  every  First-day  at  eleven  o'clook,  in  the  8t»rr- 
Kine  Hall,  Fourteenth  Street,  between  Grove  and  Castro, 
to  which  all  Friends  are  warmly  invited.  VitUtri  romtm- 
btr  th*  addreti. 


TTTANTED— Young  Friend  (lady).  Apply  1015  Chest- 
»'  nut  Street. 


THE  FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  93. 


FIFTH-DAY,  SECOND  MONTH  26,  1920. 


No.  35. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.   Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  ^artlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe,  )  Contrihuting  Editors. 
Mary  Ward,  ) 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


"We  can  make  to-day  more  readable  books  than  our  fore- 
fathers, but  not  worthier  lives." — The  Second  Period  of  Quaker- 
ism. 

—W.  C.  Braithwaite. 


"BECAUSE  OF  THE  TIDINGS." 

With  such  words  was  the  prophet  Ezekiel  to  answer  the 
questionings  of  his  countrymen  when,  in  the  land  of  their 
exile,  they  would  know  the  meaning  of  his  bitter  sightings. 
He  was  looking  into  the  not-distant  future,  and  mourning 
because  of  the  impending  punishment  of  his  people;  for 
Jehovah's  word  had  been,  "  Behold,  it  cometh,  and  it  shall  be 
done."  The  sword  was  drawn  against  Jerusalem,  and  the 
prophet  was  commanded  to  drop  his  word  toward  the  sanc- 
tuaries. There  had  been  those  who  figured  as  the  spokesmen 
of  Jehovah,  but  who  prophesied  "out  of  their  own  hearts" 
when  they  had  "seen  nothing."  These  had  of  course  en- 
couraged the  indifference  and  the  false  ease  with  which  the 
house  of  Israel  was  wont  to  regard  the  warning  messages  of 
Ezekiel,  saying  that  his  vision  was  for  many  days  to  come, 
and  that  he  prophesied  of  times  that  were  far  off. 

No  doubt  it  has  ever  been  the  tendency  to  suppose,  or  at 
least  to  hope,  that  a  threatened  calamity  may  not  come  "in 
our  time,"  and  so  to  neglect  the  call  to  penitence  and  "fast- 
ing." The  prediction  of  "peace  instead  of  judgment"  is  the 
kind  of  message  naturally  and  generally  most  welcome;  and 
those  who  see,  or  think  they  see,  something  other  than  peace 
and  tranquility  are  not  likely  at  all  times  to  travel  a  smooth 
road. 

But  one  need  not  always  claim  a  high  source  of  knowledge, 
or  any  special  revelation  as  a  ground  of  apprehension.  It 
requires  no  vivid  symbolism  to  make  plain  the  lesson  of  certain 
portents;  and  as  regards  the  present  outlook,  there  is  occasion 
enough  for  serious  and  solicitous  thought,  as  well  as  for  earnest 
and  intelligent  action.  The  robbery  of  the  public  through 
unscrupulous  methods  of  business;  the  ascendancy  of  the 
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military  spirit,  promoting  suspicion  and  devising  evil;  the 
illegal  and  often  brutal  exercise  of  power;  the  official  negation 
of  fundamental  liberties  in  this  land  of  boasted  freedom,— all 
these  must  bring  concern,  if  not  disquietude,  to  those  who  have 
at  heart  the  welfare  of  humanity  and  the  progress  of  righteous- 
ness. Is  there  any  day  that  does  not  bring  its  report  of 
"wrong  and  outrage?"  Almost  everywhere  are  distrust  and 
dissension  and  alarm,  and  we  have  what  has  been  described 
as  "the  scared,  neurotic,  jangling  public  that  the  war  has  left 
behind." 

And  what  indeed  had  the  peoples  and  the  powers  of  the 
earth  any  right  to  look  for?  "  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles."  After  such  exhibition  of  "man's 
inhumanity  to  man,"  such  denial  of  the  Way  of  Love,  as  the 
past  few  years  have  witnessed  (to  say  nothing  of  centuries  of 
wrong  and  misrule),  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  world 
could  settle  quickly  into  a  good  and  comfortable  order?  Not 
so  runs  the  history  of  men  and  of  nations. 

But  let  us  turn  again  to  Ezekiel.  "No  Hebrew  prophet," 
it  has  been  said,  "ever  gave  up  hope;"  and  Ezekiel,  under- 
standing that  the  Lord's  judgments  were  designed  to  be 
remedial  for  His  people,  that  His  purposes  were  redemptive, 
looks  beyond  the  chastisement,  and  portrays  the  happy  state 
of  a  restored  and  renewed  Israel,  where  justice  and  purity 
would  be  found,  and  with  them  peace,  safety  and  plenty. 
Thus  also  those  who  have  faith  in  the  overcoming  power  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  may  now  take  counsel  of  something  better 
than  fear,  and  feel  assured  that  "the  best  is  yet  to  be,"  even 
though  there  should  be  many  overturnings  before  the  Right  is 
enthroned.  There  may  be  many  still  who  have  a  right  to 
say:  "I  will  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings;  my  heart  is  fixed, 
trusting  in  the  Lord." 

And  there  are  good  tidings  too.  There  are  evidences  of 
"returning  sanity,"  and  there  is  a  more  apparent  courage  to 
speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  We  learn  of  personal 
sacrifices  not  a  few,  of  efforts  great  and  many,  made  on  be- 
half of  the  suffering  peoples  of  many  lands,  whilst  "light 
arising"  in  Holland  and  the  good  seed  up-springing  in  Ger- 
many give  hope  of  a  spiritual  revival  of  more  than  common 
character.  But  as  concerns  the  general  improvement  of  affairs 
and  conditions,  the  need  of  the  hour  calls  for  the  enlistment  of 
our  energies  and  powers,  in  co-operation  with  the  Master 
Builder  and  subject  to  His  direction.  Whatever  the  hope  of 
the  future  or  the  perplexities  of  the  present,  this  is  not  a  time 
to  relax  our  efforts  on  the  one  account,  nor  to  give  up  in  despair 
on  the  other.  Yet  let  us  not  forget  that  the  fervent  prayer  of 
a  righteous  man  availeth  much,  and  that  this  is  an  acceptable 
service  on  the  part  of  some  who  cannot  enter  into  the  activities 
that  many  others  are  engaged  in.  By  simple  faithfulness  to 
our  several  measures  and  callings,  we  may  all  assist  in  that 
work  of  restoration  and  renewal  for  which  the  world  is  wait- 
ing and  suffering. 

M.  W. 
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SdcoQd  Month  26, 1920. 


MEMORIAL  TO  ELEANOR  COPE  EMLEN. 

[The  following  memorial  has  appeared  in  the  public  press. 
It  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  a  very  useful  Friend.  The  qualities 
herein  depicted,  particularly  the  quality  of  humility,  are  those 
that  gave  her  so  large  a  place  and  such  a  wide  influence.  We 
print  the  article  just  as  it  appeared. — Eds.] 

"On  the  sixth  day  of  January,  1920,  after  a  very  brief 
illness,  the  rare  spirit  of  Eleanor  Cope  Emlen  departed  from 
the  place  of  its  earthly  habitation.  As  those  who  knew  her 
long  and  well  and  loved  her  truly,  we  feel  the  great  privilege 
of  saying  a  few  words  of  appreciation  of  the  life  she  lived 
among  us,  and  of  the  character  that  we  saw  being  builded 
before  our  eyes — ever  stronger,  gentler,  more  steadfast  with 
the  passing  years.  To  have  been  associated  with  her  in  any 
one  of  the  many  good  works  to  which  she  set  her  hand,  or  at 
times  to  have  shared  her  hours  of  leisure,  was  a  great  privilege, 
the  memory  of  which  will  be  an  inspiration  always. 

One  tries  to  think  what  it  was  in  her  that  most  impressed 
itself  upon  her  fellows.  To  those  who  met  her  only  superfi- 
cially, there  was  always  the  responsive  greeting,  the  ready 
humor,  the  quick  word  of  friendliness  and  cheer.  Behind 
these,  and  indeed  evidenced  by  these,  were  the  large  heart  and 
broad  sympathy,  and  a  deep  and  steadfast  faith  in  the  great 
things  of  God.  It  is  our  belief  that  she  so  dwelt  in  these  great 
realities,  that  her  soul  was  free  of  narrowness,  and  that  a  close 
and  intimate  relationship  with  the  infinite  Father  was  the 
strength  and  joyous  spring  of  her  life. 

And  into  what  practical  and  excellent  activities  did  she 
throw  that  rich  and  vital  spirit  of  hers,  always  bringing  with 
it  its  unusual  measure  of  freshness  and  good  cheer!  Very 
many  interests  claimed  her,  and  doubtless  they  will  be  named 
by  others  associated  with  her,  in  the  same  spirit  of  close 
affection  and  gratitude  as  that  felt  by  her  fellow-members  of 
the  Board  of  School  Visitors  for  the  Twenty-second  Ward. 

Eleanor  Cope  Emlen  first  became  a  member  of  this  Board  in 
the  year  1906,  and  from  that  time  until  the  beginning  of  the 
short  illness  that  preceded  her  death,  she  gave  to  that  work  no 
strictly  limited  service,  but  her  free  and  full  time  and  interest. 
She  was  always  in  favor  of  sane  growth  and  expansion  on 
modern  lines;  she  was  much  interested  in  the  Parent-Teachers 
Association,  and  very  often  was  not  only  present  at  its  meet- 
ings, but  was  a  valued  speaker.  On  such  occasions  she  knew 
definitely  what  she  wanted  to  say,  and  expressed  herself 
clearly  and  earnestly,  always  introducing  somewhere  a  saving 
little  spice  of  fun. 

She  felt  keenly  the  discouragements  which  confront  the  local 
School-boards,  but  her  indomitable  spirit,  her  sense  of  humor, 
and  her  unchanging  belief  in  an  overruling  Power  gave  to  her 
a  buoyancy  and  a  courage  which  not  only  sustained  herself, 
but  went  far  toward  inspiring  her  fellow-members  with  her 
own  fine  spirit. 

If  what  she  desired  and  believed  to  be  right  was  impossible 
of  accomplishment  today,  there  was  always  to-morrow  with  its 
infinite  possiblities.  Her  pleasant  face  and  kindly  greeting 
were  familiar  alike  to  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Germantown 
schools,  and  the  appeal  to  her  sympathy  and  interest  in  times 
of  special  difficulty,  as  in  times  of  special  festivity,  was  not 
made  in  vain. 

The  whole  spirit  of  public  education  in  the  22nd  Ward  is  on 
a  higher  level  today  and  infused  with  a  finer  purpose  and  cour- 
age because  of  the  personality  of  Eleanor  Cope  Emlen. 

So  fine  and  rich  and  full  was  her  spirit  that  wherever  it 
touched  her  fellows  they  were  the  stronger  and  better.  Let  us, 
who  have  been  among  the  ones  so  blessed,  think  with  gratitude 
of  that  blessing,  rather  than  with  sorrow  of  our  loss. 

We  know  that  if  her  years  on  this  earth  had  been  lengthened, 
she  would  have  faced  the  physical  limitations  of  age  with  the 
same  faith  and  the  same  courage  and  good  cheer  that  made  her 
what  she  was.  But  is  there  not  something  deeply  impressive 
in  the  plan  of  the  Infinite  Father  which  called  to  Himself  the 
rare  and  beautiful  spirit  of  His  child  before  its  human  habita- 
tion had  begun  to  feel  the  stress  of  years? 

To  those  whose  lives  she  touched  daily  and  hourly  we  send 


our  deep  sympathy.  Greatly  have  they  lost — yet  richly 
are  they  blest." 

The  Board  of  School  Visitors  for  the  22nd  Ward  of 
Pphiladelphia,  Pa. 

by 

Walter  C.  Longstreth,  President, 
Agnes  F.  Landstreet,  Secretary. 


DROPT  STITCHES. 

A  Message. 

Once  more  the  door  has  opened  into  the  "Other  Room," 
Once  more  has  gone  before  me  through  the  door, 
Once  more  a  voice  is  calling,—"  My  child,  lay  down  thy  work, 
The  Master  comes  and  calleth  for  thee  theft." 

And  must  I  take  her  work  up,  and  try  with  trembling  hands 
To  knit  for  her  "the  raveled  sleeve  of  care." 
Dear  Lord,  I  drop  the  stitches,  I  cannot  see  for  tears, 
The  thread  seems  tangled  when  that  work  I  share." 

"My  child  thou  hast  thine  own  work, 

No  other  work  is  thine, 

Leave  the  dropt  stitches  safely  in  my  care. 

To  every  child  God  gives  his  load  to  carry  Home, 

Thou  knowest  not  when  'tis  done,  nor  how,  nor  where. 

But  I  will  lift  the  burden  that  falleth  from  each  child, 

The  stitches  dropt  my  skillful  hand  make  fast; 

Keep  on  thy  way  courageous,  nor  fail  beneath  thy  load, 

Hands  are  stretched  out  to  draw  thee  Home  at  last." 

M.  C. 


CONCORD  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  conditions  of  health  and 
weather,  a  good-sized  company  gathered  in  the  meeting-house 
in  Media,  Second  Month  10,  1920,  for  Quarterly  Meeting. 

Following  a  period  of  impressive  silence  wherein  vocal 
prayer  was  offered,  we  were  ministered  unto  by  visiting  Friends 
and  by  our  own  members. 

That  we  are  constantly  pursued  by  the  mercies  of  the  Lord 
was  brought  closely  to  our  attention;  also  the  example  of  the 
poor  woman  who  cast  into  the  treasury  her  two  mites — all 
her  living — was  feelingly  commended  to  us  with  the  assurance 
that  as  we  too  "cast  in  all  that  we  have"  and  lay  it  upon  our 
Heavenly  Father's  altar  in  full  self-surrender  for  His  service 
we  shall  receive  the  reward  of  eternal  life,  and  "this  is  life 
eternal  that  they  might  know  thee — the  only  true  God — and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent." 

The  business  session  convened  after  lunch,  and  for  probably 
two-and-a-half  hours  or  more  the  meeting  was  closely  occu- 
pied with  the  volume  of  business  that  is  presented  at  this 
time. 

An  unusual  number  of  representatives  were  prevented  from 
attending  on  account  of  sickness. 

Certificates  were  read  from  Carl  Patterson  of  Chesterfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  and  William  Bishop,  of  Chesterfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  whose  presence  and  labors  were 
acceptable  and  helpful. 

A  matter  of  especial  interest  was  brought  up  from  Lans- 
downe  by  the  answer  to  the  Fifth  Query:  "We  realize  that  the 
advent  of  the  'Moving-picture  Theatre'  has  brought  before 
us  a  new  form  of  amusement  which  many  have  deemed  harm- 
less, but  which  we  feel  has  in  it  seriously  objectionable  fea- 
tures." This  elicited  interesting  discussion,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  Friends  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  amuse- 
ments in  their  respective  neighborhoods  and  use  their  influence 
not  only  to  discourage  the  harmful  ones,  but  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  those  which  are  clean,  pure  and  uplifting. 

John  Way  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  three 
months  ago  to  unite  with  the  Westtown  Friends  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Westtown  Monthly  Meeting  reported  that  the 
first  session  of  this  Monthly  Meeting  had  been  held  Twelfth 
Month  28,  1920,  and  was  a  satisfying  occasion. 


Second  Month  26,  1920. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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In  addition  to  thirteen  members  already  belonging  to  Con- 
cord Quarterly  Meeting,  certificates  were  read  for  eighteen 
Friends  from  other  parts  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
for  twenty  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  making  a  total  mem- 
bership of  fifty-one. 

S.  S. 


CALN  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

Cain  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  in  Coatesville,  Pa.,  on  Sixth 
Day,  the  13th  inst.,  was  favored  by  the  presence  of  several 
visiting  Friends;  William  Biddle,  William  Bishop  and  Alfred 
Lowry,  Jr.,  of  our  own  Yearly  Meeting,  and  Carl  Patterson 
of  Ohio.  The  Meeting  was  also  glad  to  welcome  Prof.  Tener 
of  Friendsville  Academy,  Friendsville,  Tenn. 

The  meeting  for  worship  was  marked  by  a  highly  spiritual 
exercise  of  the  ministry.  True  repentance  coupled  with  an 
earnest  endeavor  to  determine  and  to  follow  the  Will  of  God 
is  alone  acceptable  to  Him.  These  are  the  "wedding  gar- 
ments" that  all  must  wear  to  the  "feast"  in  order  to  be  accept- 
able in  His  sight. 

The  usual  business  in  preparation  for  the  Yearly  Meeting 
was  carried  through  in  joint  session  immediately  after  the 
meeting  for  worship.  Some  discussion  arose  over  the  query 
concerning  the  duty  of  the  meeting  to  see  that  our  children 
are  brought  up  under  Friendly  influence  and  early  made 
acquainted  with  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  Friends.  Fear 
was  expressed  that  the  meeting  is  not  doing  its  full  duty  in 
this  respect. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  an  expression  of  gratitude  for 
the  services  of  the  visitors. 

J.  A.  Cooper. 


PHOEBE. 

When  J.  S.  Howson  in  his  book  on  the  "Companions  of 
Paul"  deemed  Phoebe  worthy  a  whole  chapter  of  the  same, 
one's  interest  could  but  be  aroused  to  know  why. 

That  she  was  the  bearer  of  the  Roman  epistle  from  Paul  at 
Corinth  to  the  Christians  at  Rome  is  generally  conceded. 
That  this  was  no  light  duty  we  are  quite  assured  when  we  think 
of  the  "perils  by  sea"  in  those  days.  And  that  it  was  by  sea 
that  that  journey  was  made  is  more  than  likely — long,  tedious, 
perhaps  stormy  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the  luxurious 
way  of  the  modern  seagoer.  As  Phoebe  goes  to  Rome,  Paul 
gives  her  a  most  worthy  introduction  in  the  words  (Rom.  16, 
1-2)  "  I  commend  unto  you  Phoebe  our  sister  who  is  a  servant 
(deaconness)  of  the  church  that  is  at  Cenchreae,  that  ye  re- 
ceive her  in  the  Lord,  worthy  of  the  saints,  artd  that  ye  assist 
her  in  whatsoever  matter  she  may  have  need  of  you;  for  she 
herself  also  hath  been  a  succourer  of  many,  and  of  mine 
ownself." 

Could  any  of  us  wish  to  have  anything  better  said  of  us,  so 
close  to  Paul  that  she  is  termed  "our  sister."  This  of  course 
may  be  a  churchly  term,  but  Paul  would  not  use  it  as  he  does 
unless  he  could  follow  it  by  the  wonderful  picture  of  good  works 
which  he  puts  in  the  words  which  follow:  A  "servant  (dea- 
conness) in  the  church."  Whatever  office  that  may  have 
been  in  those  days,  in  these  days  it  carries  with  it  the  most 
beautiful  life  and  gentlest  manner,  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and 
of  self-sacrifice.  From  what  Paul  says  in  the  next  breath, 
Phoebe  must  have  had  some  or  all  of  these  qualities. 

The  very  fact  that  she  lived  at  Cenchreae,  the  seaport  town 
of  Corinth  toward  Ephesus,  would  give  her  large  opportunity 
for  hospitality  for  those  going  between  the  two  great  cities. 

What  the  word  "succourer"  is  meant  to  imply,  its  real 
genuine  meaning — namely,  one  who  relieves  want  or  distress, 
would  give  her  a  large  place  among  the  people  about  her  as 
well  as  the  sometimes  guest.  It  is  thought  that  succourer 
meant  patronness  at  that  time  and  if  so,  then  Phoebe  must 
have  been  a  woman  of  means  and  no  doubt  her  home  had  been 
where  "traveling  friends"  were  most  hospitably  entertained. 
Paul  is  careful  to  add  "and  of  mine  ownself."  What  have  we 
found  Phoebe  to  be  in  modern  terms?    A  real  genuine  Christ- 


ian woman  when  to  be  a  Christian  might  at  any  time  incur 
persecution.  A  woman  whose  worth  was  recognized  by  her 
church  and  she  was  its  deaconness.  A  woman  who  was  to  be 
received  at  Rome  "worthy  of  the  saints,"  whether  this  means 
the  sainthood  was  hers  or  her  entertainers,  or  both.  A  woman 
who  was  so  worthy  and  reliable  that  she  it  was  who  was  en- 
trusted with  that  all  important  letter  to  the  Romans.  A 
woman  who  with  her  means  was  largely  helpful  as  a  succourer 
or  patronness  of  many  and  she  seems  not  to  have  been  limited, 
for  it  says  "of  many." 

All  in  all  Phoebe  is  an  interesting  character  as  she  travels  to 
Rome,  as  she  keeps  open  house  at  Cenchreae,  as  she  works  in 
the  church  at  Cenchreae  and  as  she  calls  out  the  saintliness  in 
her  Roman  hosts. 

Do  we  have  such  women  today? 

Julia  S.  White. 
Guilford  College,  First  Mo.  28,  1920. 


AN  "ORDERED"  DAY. 

Soon  after  the  origin  of  "Friends'  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety" in  Philadelphia,  Anna  B.  Troth,  one  of  the  members  of 
that  Association,  one  morning  prayed  that  the  Lord  would 
"order  the  day."  The  forenoon  was  passed  in  household 
duties  for  the  comfort  of  the  family, — doubtless  in  the  right 
ordering, — in  the  afternoon  she  went  to  another  part  of  the  city 
to  call  oh  a  friend.  This  friend  asked  her  to  go  into  the  next 
house,  to  see  a  young  woman  who  was  ill.  In  the  bedroom  of 
the  invalid,  besides  the  sick  girl  and  her  mother, — both 
Christians, — was  a  large  man,  her  brother,  who  in  the  course 
of  conversation  remarked  that  he  "liked  Quakers,  for  they  were 
so  careful  to  keep  their  accounts  straight."  Before  leaving 
A.  B.  Troth  knelt  in  prayer,  in  which  she  asked  that  this  man, 
who  was  so  careful  about  keeping  his  accounts  straight,  might 
see  that  his  accounts  were  straight  with  God. 

Immediately  after  the  time  of  prayer  he  left  the  room. 
When  the  two  visitors  went  downstairs  they  found  him  pacing 
the  parlor  floor,  evidently  in  great  distress  of  mind.  The 
neighbor  whispered,- "Miss  Anna,  he  is  an  infidel."  She  re- 
plied asking  her  friend  not  to  tell  her  anything  about  him,  but 
added,  "It  is  no  time  to  leave  him  now," — so  they  went  into 
the  parlor,  and  the  result  of  the  interview  was  the  conversion 
of  the  infidel.  No  doubt  the  Savior  was  ordering  the  day,  so 
as  to  bring  a  lost  soul  to  Himself. 

But  the  results  of  the  "ordered  day"  did  not  end  there. 
The  converted  man  requested  the  privilege  of,  coming  to  the 
home  of  her  who  had  been  instrumental  in  leading  him  to  his 
Savior,  that  he  might  receive  further  instruction  in  the  truths 
of  the  Bible.  Sometime  afterwards  the  convert  asked  that  he 
might  bring  a  friend  of  his,  a  Japanese  gentleman,  to  call  on  his 
instructress.  This  gentleman,  a  student  at  the  University, 
after  conversation  with  their  hostess  about  the  religious  beliefs 
of  the  Japanese,  expressed  his  earnest  wish  that  Friends  would 
send  Missionaries  to  Japan.  She  told  him  of  the  Missionary 
Society  recently  started,  and  that  they  were  interested  in  a 
mission  in  Syria,  and  might  not  .feel  able  to  take  up  this  work 
also,  but  promised  if  he  would  write  a  letter  embodying  what 
he  had  said  to  her,  she  would  see  that  it  was  presented  to  the 
Society.  This  was  done  and  the  Friends'  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  felt  it  to  be  a  call  which  they  could  not  neglect, — with 
the  results  that  we  see  to-day. 

Is  there  not  a  lesson  in  this  for  each  one  of  us,  to  commit  our 
way  unto  the  Lord  in  simple  faith,  and  follow  His  guidance? 

"Leave  God  to  order  all  thy  ways, 
And  trust  in  Him  whate'er  betides." 

The  Omniscient  One,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
will  plan,  His  omnipotence  will  carry  out  His  designs,  and  He 
will  graciously  permit  His  followers,  who  look  unto  Him  for 
guidance,  to  bear  a  part  in  His  blessed  work  for  the  salvation 
of  souls  and  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom  upon  earth. 

S.  J.  Troth. 
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PEACE  COMMITTEE. 

A   DEPARTMENT   EDITED   BY  ARTHUR  J.   VAIL,   SECRETARY  OF 
,    THE  PEACE  COMMITTEE. 

One  of  the  biggest  events  looming  on  the  horizon  for  Friends 
is  the  Peace  Conference  to  be  held  in  London  next  Eighth 
month.  Preparations  for  the  conference  are  being  actively 
carried  on  both  in  England  and  America.  In  both  countries 
six  commissions  have  been  appointed  to  make  preliminary 
studies  relating  to  our  peace  testimony.  The  six  subjects  for 
study  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Fundamental  Basis  of  the  Peace  Testimony. 

2.  The  Implications  of  the  Testimony  in  National  Life  and 
International  Relations. 

3.  The  Implications  of  the  Testimony  in  Personal  Life  and 
Society. 

4.  Problems  of  Education. 

5.  The  Implications  of  the  Testimony  in  the  Life  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

6.  Methods  of  Propaganda. 

All  but  one  of  the  English  Reports  are  now  published  and 
two  of  the  American  Reports  are  in  print.  A  study  of  these 
reports  will  show  how  all  inclusive  the  peace  testimony  is. 
If  we  really  follow  it  out,  it  reaches  into  all  branches  of  our  life 
and  relations  with  others.  In  order  to  put  the  results  of  the 
labor  of  these  commissions  in  a  concise  form  before  the  yearly 
meeting  at  large,  the  Peace  Committee  will  publish,  from  time 
to  time,  summaries  of,  or  extracts  from,  the  different  reports: 
It  is  hoped  that  the  extracts  will  lead  many  to  obtain  and  read 
the  full  reports,  for  no  mere  summary  can  do  justice  to  the  deep 
thought  and  mature  consideration  evidenced  therein. 

A  suitable  preface  to  such  a  series  is  found  in  the  report  of 
English  Commission  No.  6,  in  an  introduction  written  by 
William  Littleboy.  It  defines  in  clear  terms  the  spirit' which 
must  underlie  all  our  peace  testimony  if  it  is  to  be  made  a 
really  effective  factor  in  our  life  and  time.  Extracts  from  this 
article  are  given  below. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Christian  Mission. 

"  In  any  forward  movement  which  has  for  its  purpose  co- 
operation with  God  in  the  establishment  of  His  reign  upon 
earth,  our  first  step  must  be  to  compel  ourselves  to  take  our 
Master  seriously — to  assume  that  He  really  meant  what  He 
said.  .  .  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  with  regard  to  the 
frictions  and  disagreements  which  are  sure  to  arise  in  life's 
relationships,  international,  social,  personal,  the  one  and  only 
method  of  overcoming  sanctioned  by  Christ  is  that  of  love — 
persistent,  undiscouraged,  generous  love.  This  He  set  forth 
in  His  teaching  as  the  only  ultimate  and  unfailing  means  of 
victory.  To  kill  your  enemy,  to  coerce  him,  to  crush  him, 
to  humiliate  him — none  of  these  will  benefit  either  you  or  him. 
The  only  effectual  method  is  to  love  him;  to  oppose  to  his 
hatred,  or  ignorance,  or  suspicion,  the  supreme  force  of  an 
unconquerable  benevolence.  And  lest  we  should  say  in  our 
hearts,  "This  is  a  hard  saying;  this  is  beautiful  as  an  ideal,  but 
impracticable  in  the  clash  of  everyday  life;  ...  He  con- 
firmed His  principle  by  His  own  action,  as  .  .  .  when  He 
stood  patient  and  silent  through  the  weary  hours  of  insult  and 
unbridled  malice  in  the  High  Priest's  palace;  and  when  He 
prayed  for  the  soldiers  who  were  in  the  act  of  nailing  Him  to 
the  Cross. 

"We  who  profess  to  follow  Jesus  might  at  least  do  Him  the 
justice  of  taking  His  teaching  seriously.  When  He  leaves 
us  a  definite  command,  as,  for  instance,  that  we  shall  love  our 
enemies,  is  He  mocking  us?  .  .  .  •  We  cannot  hesitate  in 
our  answer.  Every  clear  command  of  our  Lord  involves  a 
guarantee  that  we  can  obey  it  if  we  will.    .    .  . 

"The  demand  of  the  time  is  for  men  who  will  take  their 
courage  in  both  hands  and  follow  Christ  whithersoever  He 
leadeth.  To  do  this  is  no  easy  task.  It  involves,  as  a  first 
step,  that  we  free  ourselves  by  a  determined  effort  of  the  will 
from  the  old,  easy-going  conventions  which  have  crippled  our 
spiritual  life  and  stifled  its  development,     It  means  a  whole- 


hearted recognition  of  the  fact  .  .  .  that  to  live  in  inti- 
mate relationship  with  God  and  to  prove  for  ourselves  His  all- 
sufficiency  is  ...  a  privilege  beyond  the  power  of  human 
speech  to  tell,  but  is  nevertheless  one  which  is  intended  to  be  the 
normal  experience  of  the  faithful  Christian.  To  see,  though 
it  be  but  in  distant  vision,  the  untold  possibilities  of  the  life 
hid  with  Christ  in  God  must  mean  that,  compared  with  this 
supreme  price,  every  other  object  of  desire — reputation,  the 
good  opinion  of  our  fellows,  ease,  material,  wealth — retires 
into  the  background.    .    .  . 

"The  early  history  of  our  own  Society  abounds  in  illustra- 
tions of  the  working  of  this  courageous  spirit,  of  unconquerable 
optimism  which  could  only  vindicate  its  sanity  by  its  absolute 
reliance  on  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  God.  The  spirit  of 
daring,  of  audacious  disregard  of  apparently  insuperable  ob- 
stacles, which  shines  forth  in  the  lives  of  Quaker  heroes  both  in 
England  and  America,  is  full  of  suggestion  and  inspiration 
for  ourselves.  .  .  .  Nor  were  the  achievements  of  that 
age  of  Christian  chivalry  the  work  of  persons  of  exceptional 
gifts.  Shepherds,  small  tradesmen,  domestic  servants,  young 
people  in  their  teens,  uninstructed  men,  weak  women — these 
were  the  standard-bearers  in  that  movement  which  threatened 
at  one  time  almost  to  make  of  England  a  Christian  country. 

".  .  .  The  disciple  of  Christ  follows  the  most  uncon- 
ventional Leader  who  ever  trod  this  earth.  The  traditions 
and  prejudices  of  the  men  amongst  whom  He  lived  laid  no  hold 
upon  Him.  He  was  always  doing  strange  and  unexpected 
things;  He  was  constantly  shocking  the  proprieties  of  wise  and 
cautious  respectability.  .  .  .  So  it  came  to  pass  that  at 
Nazareth  they  tried  to  lynch  Him  as  a  'pro-Gentile';  the  mem- 
bers of  His  own  household  thought  Him  mad  and  sought  to 
place  Him  under  restraint;  the  fickle  multitude  who  cried 
'  Hosanna'  one  day,  shouted  'Crucify  Him'  a  day  or  two  later. 
But — He  conquered  and  redeemed  the  world. 

"  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  Master.  He 
will  not  be  surprised  when  he  is  labelled  idealist,  fanatic, 
traitor.  He  will  not  complain  when  his  countrymen,  for 
whom  he  would  gladly  give  his  life,  turn  and  rend  him,  or  shut 
him  up  in  prison,  or  be  unduly  grieved  when  his  own  communi- 
ty or  his  own  family  fail  to  understand  him.  .  .  .  Many  of 
those  around  him  will  resent  his  attitude;  some  will  make 
haste  to  disown  him;  men  whom  he  loves  and  respects  will 
shake  their  heads  over  their  well-meaning  but  ill-balanced 
brother;  he  may  pass  from  among  men  unrecognized  and  un- 
honoured.  But  he  will  be  welcomed  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord; 
and  future  generations  will  honour  him,  and  such  as  he,  as  the 
pioneers,  the  witnesses  whose  faithfulness  was  God's  opportu- 
nity of  blessing  and  renewing  the  world.    .    .  . 

"...  In  very  early  days  the  Apostles  were  identified 
as  men  who  had  been  the  companions  of  Jesus.  That  great 
friendship  had  insensibly  transformed  and  moulded  their  lives 
and  wrought  a  type  of  character  in  its  measure  like  His  own. 
.  .  .  The  disciple  of  the  twentieth  century  who  deliberately 
chooses  Christ  as  his  companion  will,  like  him  of  the  first, 
infallibly  reflect  in  some  measure  the  spirit  of  his  divine 
Friend.  .  .  .  And  just  as  an  object-lesson  appeals  to  the 
average  man  more  powerfully  than  any  spoken  homily,  so  will 
the  world  be  won  insensibly  to  the  way  of  Peace  when  men  see 
the  gentleness,  the  large-heartedness,  the  kindly  consideration, 
the  unselfishness,  the  patience,  the  persistent  belief  in  the  good 
that  is  latent  in  all  men — in  short,  the  Love  of  Christ,  set  forth 
in  active  and  spontaneous  operation  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
call  themselves  His  friends." 


The  Lord  was  with  me  and  gave  me  utterance  and  wisdom 
as  I  stood  in  need,  for  He  kept  me  poor  in  spirit  and  low  in 
mind,  and  I  knew  that  my  dependence  was  upon  Him  alone, 
who  knew  well  how  to  order  both  me  and  my  service:  and  He 
gave  me  judgment  to  rebuke  gainsayers,  and  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  them  that  opposed  themselves, — Stephen  Crisp, 
'675.   
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ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE. 


A  DEPARTMENT  CONDUCTED  BY  JOHN  T.  EMLEN. 

Is  This  Christianity? 

In  the  "World  Tomorrow"  of  this  month  an  American 
Negro  tells  her  thought  and  her  feeling  as  they  have  changed 
and  developed  in  recent  years  toward  the  white  race. 

If  the  high  Christian  stand  which  she  takes  should  be  taken 
by  the  Negro  race,  or  indeed  by  any  race,  one  need  have  no 
fear  of  their  success.  We  may  well  pray  for  the  day  when  our 
own  race  will  seriously  consider  following  with  such  clear 
vision  the  spirit  and  the  method  of  the  Master. 

The  following  is  her  letter: — 

"  We  only  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  live  our  lives  simply, 
making  our  contribution  quietly  as  we  go  about  our  daily 
tasks.  But  it  can  not  be.  The  terrible  phantom  of  prejudice 
lurks  about  us  on  all  sides,  and  even  when  we  think  we  have 
escaped  it  for  a  time,  we  find  it  hovering  near,  disguised  in 
form  perhaps,  but  more  sinister  and  insidious  with  each  hateful 
and  cowardly  attack. 

Our  reactions  to  this  are  as  varied  as  they  are  human.  At 
first  we  were  wont  to  accept  it  in  much  the  same  philosophical 
spirit  as  one  does  death  and  taxes.  All  people  crave  happiness, 
and  thinking  about  our  lot  made  us  unhappy,  and  so  for  a  time 
we  ceased  to  think.  Things  were  as  they  were  and  we  did  not 
see  how  we  could  make  them  otherwise.  The  things  society 
permitted  us  to  enjoy  we  enjoyed;  and  with  those  she  denied 
us  we  did  not  concern  ourselves.  That  this  made  us  provin- 
cial is  the  penalty  society  as  well  as  we  have  had  to  pay. 

Some  of  our  good  friends  then  began  to  read  the  Bible  to  us, 
and  we  began  to  think.  They  read  us  much  of  obedience, 
service,  love  and  justice.  We  listened,  but  did  not  understand 
as  we  pondered  these  things  in  our  hearts. 
,  Then  we  began  to  read  for  ourselves.  And  we  knew  that 
justice  had  fled  the  earth.  Our  souls  were  filled  with  hate. 
We  detested  everything  about  them,  these  fellow-countrymen 
of  ours;  their  patronizing  attitude,  their  dutiful  interest  in  the 
oppressed,  their  ill-concealed  attempt  to  make  us  ever  servants, 
and  their  whispered  fear  lest  we,  too,  should  think  and  know. 

We  grew  bitter  and  sullen  until  we  came  to  realize  that 
hatred  bred  only  hatred,  and  that  the  evils  of  the  world  being 
man-made  can  be  remedied  by  man. 

Toward  our  countrymen  oppressors  we  then  felt  an  infinite 
pity  that  their  souls  were  dwarfed,  that  they  had  lost  their 
early  vision  of  justice. 

With  this  awakened  realization  our  own  task  becomes  clearer. 
We  must  be  humble,  not  in  the  subservient  manner  which  is 
the  mark  of  serfdom,  but  in  that  conscious  humility  which 
inherits  the  earth;  we  must  work,  not  from  fear,  but  because 
of  the  joy  it  brings  and  because  the  world  will  be  the  poorer 
without  our  gifts;  and  we  must  love,  not  because  love  will  be 
returned  to  us  ten,  nay  a  hundred  fold,  but  because  only  then 
do  we  begin  truly  to  live. 

Then  will  it  come  to  pass  that  the  things  for  which  America 
has  stood  will  once  more  be  restored  to  civilization — through 
the  very  least  of  her  citizens,  the  American  Negro." 

Ruth  Anna  Fisher. 

New  York  City. 


Scholarships  for  Negroes. 

An  opportunity  which  will  be  eagerly  seized  by  many  ambi- 
tious young  Negroes  has  recently  been  offered  by  Julius  Rosen- 
wald  of  Chicago,  who  has  already  done  so  much  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Negro  race. 

He  offers,  through  the  General  Education  Board,  scholar- 
ships of  f  1200  each  to  Negro  medical  students  who  desire  to 
take  post-graduate  courses  in  such  sciences  as  pathology, 
bacteriology,  and  physiology.  Appointments  to  the  scholar- 
ships will  be  made  in  1920  for  the  succeeding  year  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Public  Health,  Chairman;  Dr.  David  L.  Edsall, 
Dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  Dr.  Victor  C. 


Vaughan,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Department,  University  of 
Michigan.  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner,  Secretary  of  the  General 
Education  Board,  will  act  as  secretary  of  the  committee. 

The  institution  at  which  the  fellowship  holder  is  to  study  and 
the  line  of  work  he  is  to  pursue  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  committee.  Application  may  be  made  to  the  secretary 
by  individuals,  and  should  contain  a  full  account  of  the  educa- 
tion— general  and  professional — of  the  applicant,  including  a 
transcript  of  his  entire  record  in  the  medical  school. 

Lynching  in  1919. 

According  to  The  Crisis'  records,  77  Negroes  were  lynched 
during  the  year  19 19,  of  whom  1  was  a  colored  woman  and  1 1 
were  soldiers;  4  white  persons  and  3  Mexicans  also  were 
lynched, — a  total  Of  84  lynchings. 

During  the  year  1918,  64  Negroes  were  lynched,  5  of  whom 
were  colored  women;  4  white  men  were  lynched. 

Georgia  still  leads,  with  an  increase  of  two  lynchings; 
Mississippi  takes  second  place,  instead  of  Texas,  with  five 
more  lynchings;  Alabama,  by  an  increase  of  five  lynchings, 
ties  with  Louisiana. 

In  methods  of  torture,  burnings  have  increased  from  2  in 
1918  to  14  in  1919. 

According  to  States 

Georgia   22      Missouri   2 

Mississippi   12       Colorado   2 

Alabama   8      West  Virginia   2 

Louisiana   8  Nebraska  

Arkansas   7  Washington  

Texas   5  Tennessee  

Florida   5  Kansas  

North- Carolina.   4      Sonora  (Mexico)  

South  Carolina   2 


Negro . 
White. 


Male. 


By  Race 
77  Mexican. 
4 

By  Sex 
.    83  Female.. 


Alleged  Crimes 

Murder...   28      Bandits   4 

Rape  and  attempted  rape   19      Unknown   2 

Trivial  causes   9       Burglary   2 

Shooting  and  assault  to  murder     7       Labor  trouble   1 

Insulting  women   7       Quarrel   1 

Intimacy  with  women   4      Insurrection   1 

Methods  of  Torture 

Hanging   43  ^    Drowning   2 

Shooting   23       Beating   1 

Burning   14      Cutting    1 

Negroes  Lynched  By  Years,  1885-1919 


1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


78 

1904 

71 

1905 

80, 

1906 

95 

1907 

95 

1908 

90 

1909 

121 

1910 

155 

1911 

154 

1912 

134 

1913 

112 

1914 

80 

1915 

122 

1916 

102 

1917 

84 

1918 

107 

1919 

107 

86 

To 

86 

83 
61 
64 
60 
93 
73 
65 
63 
63 
79 
69 
80 
55 
44 
64 
77 


Total  3,052 
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TO  M.  W. 

(In  Acknowledgment  op  an  Annual  Donation  to  a 
Worthy  Charity)  : 

Underneath  the  ground  lies  hidden 

Seed  of  that  which  is  to  be, 
Springing  up  as  rose  or  lily, — 

Sign  of  immortality. 

Downward  streams  the  eternal  sunlight, 
Upwards  grow  the  grass  or  flower; 

Plant  and  sunlight  in  their  union 
Blend  the  great  Creator's  power. 

Downward  pours  our  Father's  mercy, 
Upward  soars  our  answeringjove;— 

Ladders  joining  earth  and  heaven 
Link  us  with  the  Throne  above. 

Thine  the  task  to  speed  the  plowshare, 
Breaking  ground  long  fallow  left; 

God  will  pour  his  blessed  sunshine 
In  the  furrow  thou  has  cleft. 

  And  a  race  long  held  in  darkness, 

 Upward  rising  from  the  clod,  .  . 

 Find  the  Light,  and  having  found  it, 

 Lift  their  souls  up  unto  God. 

  ,.         B.  H.  D.,  Treas. 


AT  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL. 

At  Woolman  School  the  group  of  fifteen  is  growing  into  a 
very  congenial  family.  A  social  committee  is  providing  en- 
tertainment for  us  which  we  find  is  a  source  of  uplift  as  well. 

Jesse.  H.  Holmes  spent  a  pleasant  social  hour  with  us  on  the 
evening  of  the  twentieth,  and  a  week  later,  J.  Russell  Hayes 
and  his  family  were  here.  He  read  some  Japanese,  Scotch 
and  Irish  verse,  closing  with  several  of  his  own  poems  of  his 
dear  old  Chester  County  and  the  Brandy  wine.  One  evening 
Elbert  Russell  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  Palestine,  showing 
a  number  of  views  as  it  appears  to-day.  Samuel  Palmer  on 
Fourth-day  evening  the  fourth  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  our 
American  birds.  As  there  are  several  bird-lovers  among  us, 
the  pictures  created  much  interesting  discussion. 

Skating  and  coasting  come  in  for  their  share  of  attention 
from  the  Woolman  people. 

Caroline  W.  Van  Helden,  a  Friend  living  in  Swarthmore, 
has  kindly  invited  the  students  to  visit  her  once  a  week  and 
learn  the  characteristics  of  our  native  trees.  Besides  learning 
this  we  are  becoming  able  to  appreciate  their  beauty  even  in 
their  bareness  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

On  First-day  evenings  the  students  prepare  the  supper,  and 
it  is  enjoyed  so  much  more  when  eaten  in  the  library,  for  in 
this  room  we  breathe  an  atmosphere  not  to  be  found  anywhere 
else  in  the  house.  The  associations  are  so  precious  and  the 
elevating  thoughts  of  our  instructors  seem  to  remain  there 
even  while  they  are  not  with  us. 

One  evening  several  of  the  students  went  to  the  observatory 
to  see  the  moon,  which  was  then  in  one  of  its  best  positions  for 
study. 

On  the  thirty-first,  ten  of  us,  led  by  Elizabeth  Woodman, 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Naturalists 
Union  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  we  all  enjoyed 
the  instructive  sessions  as  well  as  the  social  time  during  the 
picnic  supper. 

On  Sixth-day  afternoon  the  30th,  J.  Russell  Hayes,  accom- 
panied by  Barnard  Walton,  led  us  to  the  Woodman  tree — 
a  beautiful  beech  in  the  woods  along  the  Crum.  Here  the  nu- 
merals for  the  new  year  were  carved,  and  after  lingering  a 
little  while  we  returned  just  in  time  for  the  evening  meal. 

Elihu  Grant  has  started  his  course  on  the  Hebrew  Prophets 
and  it  promises  to  be  interesting  and  instructive. 


Charles  H.  Fisher's  course  is  developing  out  appreciation 
of  childish  instincts  and  ambitions  and  is  giving  us  a  whole- 
some view  of  the  psychology  of  child  life. 

Carrie  S.  Ferris  radiates  her  wonderful  enthusiasm,  which 
should  be  an  incentive  to  produce  live  First-day  School  teachers 

Elbert  Russell  has  been  giving  us  the  history  of  the  time  of 
Christ  as  a  background  for  the  study  of  his  life,  which  we  are 
now  starting.  In  Friends'  literature  we  have  been  touching 
upon  the  life  of  George  Fox  and  the  writings  of  the  early 
Friends.  Among  these  are  Penn's  "Rise  and  Progress," 
"No  Cross,  No  Crown,"  Sewell's  "History  of  Friends"  and 
Barclay's  "Apology."  The  study  of  rural  problems  brings  up 
many  interesting  discussions,  as  ten  of  the  students  are  actual 
farmers  and  the  rest  show  a  keen  interest  in  the  course.  Thus 
far  we  have  centered  our  interest  on  types  of  communities, 
the  relation  of  the  economic  situation  to  the  community  life, 
and  methods  of  making  rural  surveys. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  visits  have  been  made  to  the 
following  meetings: — Swarthmore,  Langhorne,  Girard  Ave., 
Twelfth  Street  and  Fairhill  in  Philadelphia,  High  Street  in 
West  Chester  and  Phila.  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Fifteenth  and 
Race.  The  group  being  large  it  is  possible  to  visit  several 
places  and  everywhere  the  greetings  are  most  cordial. 

Mary  A.  Maule. 

NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

Winter  in  a  Japanese  Inn. 
h.  v.  nicholson. 

The  other  day  I  asked  Gregory  Welch,  an  English  Friend 
of  the  Russian  party,  to  "write  up"  a  Friends'  conference 
recently  held  in  the  country.  He  merely  shivered  from  head 
to  foot  and  made  a  very  suggestive  noise  with  his  lips!  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  Friend  Welch  nearly  froze  and  was  al- 
most starved  after  two  days  at  a  Japanese  hotel:  and  here  he 
has  been  through  severe  Siberian  Winters  and  undergone  all 
sorts  of  privations!  Of  course,  the  explanation  is  simple. 
The  cold  in  Japan  is  very  damp  and  penetrating,  although 
the  thermometer  does  not  register  low  temperatures.  The 
ordinary  food,  also,  does  not  satisfy  one  who  is  not  used  to  it. 

We  were  in  a  little  hotel  on  the  side  of  Mount  Tsukuba,  a 
famous  mountain  with  two  peaks  where  the  first  god  and 
goddess  are  said  to  have  started  the  construction  of  Japan 
and  incidentally  the  whole  world !  From  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain we  had  a  wonderful  view  one  afternoon.  Way  off  to  the 
south  was  Fuji  and  more  to  the  west  Asama  and  the  moun- 
tains around  Karuizawa,  the  famous  Summer  resort;  a  little 
further  around  we  saw  Haruna,  where  the  young  men  have 
their  Summer  camp;  then  came  Akagi  and  the  Nikko  Moun- 
tains, gradually  sloping  off  to  the  ocean  way  to  the  north. 
We  could  just  see  Mito  up  north  beside  the  Middle  River 
which  flowed  off  to  the  ocean  at  Minato.  A^little  bit'down 
the  coast,  but  lost  in  the  distance,  was  Isohama  and  near  the 
seashore  a  beautiful  lake,  beside  which  the  Binfords  had 
recently  had  a  tent  meeting.  On  down  the  coast  the  "Lake 
of  the  Spring  Mists"  spread  out  its  long  arms,  at  the  end  of 
one  of  which  we  could  plainly  see  Tsuchiura.  Further  on  to 
the  south  again  could  be  seen  the  smoke  of  Tokio.  From  our 
hotel  windows  we  had  a  good  view  to  the  south  towards  Fuji 
and  Tokio,  with  a  detailed  map  of  the  rice  fields  and  villages 
in  the  plain  just  below  us. 

But  all  this  could  not  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  one 
who  was  cold  and  hungry!  (1  must  admit  1  was  that  way,  as 
I  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  influenza,  and  two  extra 
sweaters  and  an  overcoat  did  not  keep  me  from  shivering.) 
The  trouble  was  not  with  the  hotel,  but  with  us!  A  Japanese 
house  does  not  pretend  to  be  heated,  and  in  fact  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  do  so,  as  the  wind  blows  through  numer- 
ous cracks  and  the  thin  paper  doors.  But,  if  you  have  on 
several  layers  of  cotton  padded  kimono  and  sit  on  your  feet 
with  your  hands  over  a  little  charcoal  fire,  there  is  absolutely 
no  need  of  your  being  cold.   The  food  was  all  right  too;  but 
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if  you  are  not  feeling  very  well,  plain  rice  three  times  a  day 
with  unusual  side  dishes,  such  as  raw  fish,  lotus  roots,  sea-weed 
and  various  kinds  of  soups,  somehow  do  not  quite  "hit  the 
spot."  Of  course  the  main  reason  is  that  we  are  not  ac- 
customed to  such  dishes  as  a  regular  diet. 

Another  cause  for  discomfort  in  a  Japanese  house  is  that 
there  is  no  sign  of  a  chair.  The  furniture  consists  of  the  regular 
thick  straw  mats  and  little  square  cotton  cushions.  A  small 
wooden  box  filled  with  ashes  and  containing  a  few  pieces  of 
glowing  charcoal  and  surmounted  by  a  kettle  of  hot  water 
usually  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  At  meal  time  small 
individual  tables  standing  about  five  inches  from  the  floor 
are  carried  in  with  your  meal  on  them.  At  bed-time  they 
bring  you  three  large  cotton-filled  comforts  and  you  crawl 
between  these — either  with  two  under  and  one  on  top,  or  with 
one  under  and  two  on  top — with  your  head  on  a  round  pillow 
stuffed  with  straw  and  coats  and  odds  and  ends  thrown  over 
you  and  packed  around  your  shoulders.  Not  so  comfortable, 
perhaps,  but  here  again  the  trouble  is  with  us.  We  are  not 
used  to  this  way  of  living,  and  we  are,  as  a  rule,  several  inches 
too  long. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  it  was  remarkable  how 
that  little  group  of  Christians  could  meet  together  in  prayer 
and  in  the  study  of  Romans  and  feel  that  differences  of  customs 
and  living  conditions  could  not  come  between  us.  "There  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is 
neither  male  nor  female:  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus." 


PROHIBITION  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Thomas  C.  Satterthwaite  has  sent  us  a  clipping  from  The 
Record  which  gives  some  hint  of  what  may  be  expected  of 
general  prohibition.  One  would  think  the  New  Jersey  gover- 
nor would  find  his  campaign  against  the  Federal  amendment 
handicapped  by  facts  like  these.  The  despatch  is  from  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  under  date  of  First  Month  14th: — 

Abolition  of  the  sale  of  liquor  will  save  Mercer  County 
from  $75,000  to  1 1 00,000,  the  cost  of  an  addition  to  the  county 
workhouse,  and  it  may  also  result  in  the  abandonment  of 
part  of  the  county  jail.  Until  war-time  prohibition  went 
into  effect,  there  was  every  indication  that  increased  ac- 
commodations at  the  workhouse  would  be  necessary.  Since 
that  time,  however,  the  number  of  prisoners  the  county  has 
had  to  maintain  has  been  cut  in  half. 

The  average  population  of  the  workhouse  for  several  years 
was  125,  but  since  war-time  prohibition  it  has  shrunk  to  60. 
Plans  for  an  addition  to  the  institution,  prepared  several 
months  ago,  will  accordingly  be  abandoned. 


TRAINING  OR  SERVICE? 

Universal  military  service  as  a  permanent  national  institu- 
tion, to  be  maintained  on  its  merits  regardless  of  the  need  for 
it,  is  another  matter,  and  the  objections  to  it  are,  if  any- 
thing, more  glaring  than  before  the  war.  Calling  it  military 
training  instead  of  military  service  does  not  make  the  objec- 
tions to  it  less  serious,  nor  does  the  moderation  of  the  initial 
proposal  give  any  guaranty  against  the  growth  of  militarism. 
Germany's  militarism  began  with  an  extremely  moderate 
militia  system  much  like  that  of  Switzerland,  which  is  so 
extolled  to-day,  but  the  demand  for  increased  efficiency  led 
the  military  experts  to  demand  more  and  more  till  within  a 
single  generation  the  militarization  of  Germany  was  complete. 
The  principle  of  compulsion  in  time  of  peace  once  accepted 
nobody  can  possibly  guarantee  that  America  will  not  follow 
a  like  course.  — The  Springfield  Republican. 


If  Benjamin  Kidd  was  correct  in  his  view  that  it  is  possible 
to  create  "a  new  world  in  the  life  time  of  a  generation"  by 
proper  attention  to  the  training  of  youth;  it  becomes  obvious 
how  important  is  Peace  work  among  boys  and  girls  of  the 
present  time. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


The  Story  of  a  Pioneer. — "It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  we  drove  up  to  the  opening  that  was  its  front  entrance 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  my  mother  turned  upon  the 
place.  Without  a  word,  she  crossed  its  threshold  and  standing 
very  still,  looked  slowly  around  her." 

Thus  does  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  describe  their  home- 
coming in  1859  to  a  log-cabin  in  the  Michigan  woods.  She, 
with  her  mother,  who  was  a  delicate  woman,  brought  up  in  an 
English  country-side,  her  two  sisters,  Eleanor  and  Mary,  and 
their  youngest  brother  Henry,  then  eight,  had  made  the  jour- 
ney from  Lawrence,  Mass.,  to  this  farm  in  the  Michigan  woods. 
At  Grand  Rapids  in  those  days  the  railroad  ended,  and  the 
rest  of  the  journey,  through  pathless  forests,  unsettled  and  in 
many  places  impassable,  had  to  be  made  by  wagon. 

The  father,  Thomas  Shaw,  together  with  his  oldest  son, 
James,  had  preceded  his  family  to  the  Michigan  woods,  where 
they  had  cleared  a  space  in  the  wilderness  just  large  enough  for 
a  log  cabin,  the  father  stayed  long  enough  to  put  up  the  bare 
walls,  then,  leaving  James  to  finish  the  "farm-house,"  returned 
East,  where  he  helped  to  start  his  wife  and  four  children  off  for 
their  new  home:  he,  with  two  of  his  sons,  remaining  East  in 
order  to  earn  money  to  send  to  his  family.  This  sounds  well 
and  good,  but  as  Dr.  Shaw  saw  it  in  later  years,  and  possibly 
even  at  the  time  of  their  pilgrimage,  it  was  so  impractical  a 
scheme  and  put  so  grievously  hard  a  burden  on  his  delicate 
wife  and  their  children,  none  of  whom  were  used  to  roughing 
it  in  the  wilderness, — Anna  was  at  that  time  only  twelve  years 
old — that  no  one  but  her  visionary  father  would  have  planned  it. 
As  she  expresses  it  in  her  biography,  "The  Story  of  a  Pioneer," 
"My  dear  father  should  never  have  married.  In  practical 
matters  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  as  responsible  as  a 
child.  Thus,  when  he  took  up  his  claim  of  300  acres  of  land 
in  the  wilderness  of  Northern  Michigan,  and  sent  my  mother 
and  five  young  children  to  live  there  alone  until  he  could  join 
us  eighteen  months  later,  he  gave  no  thought  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  were  to  make  the  struggle  and  to  survive  the  hard- 
ships before  us.  He  had  furnished  us  with  land  and  the  four 
walls  of  a  log  cabin.  Some  day,  he  reasoned,  the  place  would 
be  a  fine  estate  which  his  sons  would  inherit;  that  for  the  pres- 
ent we  were  100  miles  from  a  railroad,  40  miles  from  the 
nearest  post-office,  and  half  a  dozen  miles  from  any  neighbors, 
save  Indians,  wolves  and  wild  cats;  that  we  were  wholly  un- 
learned in  the  ways  of  the  woods  as  well  as  in  the  most  primi- 
tive methods  of  farming;  that  we  lacked  not  only  every  comfort 
but  even  the  bare  necessities  of  life — these  facts  had  no  weight 
in  my  father's  mind.  He  was  working  steadily  in  Lawrence, 
and  incidentally  giving  much  time  to  the  Abolition  Cause. 
He  wrote  to  us  regularly  and  sent  us  occasional  remittances  as 
well  as  a  generous  supply  of  improving  literature  for  our  minds. 
It  remained  for  us  to  strengthen  our  bodies  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions in  which  he  had  placed  us  and  to  survive  if  we  could!" 

The  long  trip  west  had  proved  an  exciting  as  well  as  a  fa- 
tiguing one  to  the  little  family;  by  train  it  was  a  long  one  for 
those  times.  "At  Grand  Rapids,"  Dr.  Shaw  says,  "My 
brother  James  met  us  with  what  in  those  days  was  called  a 
lumber  wagon,  but  which  had  a  horrible  resemblance  to  a 
vehicle  from  the  health  department.  My  sisters  and  I  gave 
it  one  cold  look  and  turned  from  it,  we  were  so  pained  by  its 
appearance  that  we  refused  to  ride  in  it  through  the  town. 
Instead  we  started  off  on  foot  trying  to  look  as  if  we  had  no 
association  with  it,  and  we  climbed  into  the  unwieldy  vehicle 
only  when  the  city  streets  were  far  behind  us.  Every  available 
inch  of  space  in  the  wagon  was  filled  with  bedding  and  pro- 
visions. As  yet  we  had  no  furniture;  we  were  to  make  that 
for  ourselves  when  we  reached  our  cabin,  and  there  was  so 
little  room  for  us  to  ride  that  we  children  walked  by  turns  while 
James,  from  the  beginning  of  the  journey,  to  its  end,  seven  days 
later,  led  our  weary  horses." 

(To  tie  continued,) 
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The  Clothing  Work  of  the  Friends'  Mission  in  Vienna* 
Very  early  in  the  life  of  the  Mission  it  became  clear  that 
two  things  were  needed  to  save  Austria  from  collapse: 

(1)  A  minimum  supply  of  food  and  clothing  to  make  an 
honest  life  possible; 

(2)  Any  possible  stimulation  to  industry  and  a  re-opening 
of  the  pre-war  customary  and  age-long  channels  of  supply, 
exchange,  distribution  and  manufacture,  and  so  help  the 
people  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

In  regard  to  the  first  requirement  since  Sixth  Month  a  steady 
stream  of  goods  has  been  kept  flowing  between  London  and 
Vienna.  Apart  altogether  from  food  supplies  the  Mission 
has  received  the  following  clothing  and  materials:  76,000 
garments,  2,500  blankets,  100,000  yards  of  material.  A  large 
part  of  the  material  has  been  given  to  the  hospitals,  also  nearly 
all  the  made-up  garments. 

During  the  past  two  months  in  pursuance  of  the  second 
plan,  25,000  yards  of  material  have  been  given  out  to  small 
work-rooms  and  are  being  made  up  into  children's  garments. 
This  provided  work  for  about  eighty  women  and  girls  and  a 
few  men,  and  the  present  and  prospective  supplies  of  material 
will  provide  work  for  these  people  for  about  three  months. 

The  Mission  is  also  expecting  a  consignment  of  black  cloth 
suitable  for  men's  and  boys'  clothes,  and  being  already  in 
touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  tailoring  trades  Union  will  at 
once  place  this  material  at  their  disposal  and  so  provide  a 
little  work  for  a  group  of  men.  The  value  of  this  cloth  will 
be  about  125,000. 


Serbian  Unit  Reconstructs  Cows. 

This  morning  word  came  (not  officially)  that  a  train  load 
of  cattle  were  at  the  station  dying  of  thirst  and  starvation. 
They  were  for  distribution, — none  of  our  business — but  we 
thought  we  had  better  do  what  we  could.  So  Merian,  Costish 
and  I  went  down  to  see  about  it,  taking  a  load  of  straw  with 
us.  We  couldn't  spare  any  fodder.  Found  the  manager  of 
another  State  farm  superintending  a  gang  that  were  dragging 
the  dead  cattle  out  of  the  cars.  There  were  19  dead  out  of 
1 13.  One  more  is  sure  to  die  and  it  will  be  surprising  if  more 
don't.  We  went  over  to  some  big  magazines  where  the  sur- 
vivors were — the  saddest  bunch  of  stock  I  ever  saw.  Great 
big-boned  Austrian  oxen  with  horns  a  yard  long.  Not  an 
ounce  of  fat  left  on  them  and  hardly  any  meat.  In  another 
magazine  were  cows,  Normandies,  Brown  Swiss,  etc.,  but  all 
so  thin  and  poor.  Of  course  they  were  all  very  weak;  the 
biggest  oxen  we  could  push  about  like  three-day  calves. 

The  reason  for  it  all  was  that  they  had  been  on  the  railroad 
eleven  days  without  food  or  water  or  even  bedding. 

When  we  arrived  the  stock  had  had  nothing  to  eat  but  a 
little  straw  and  nothing  at  all  to  drink.  A  bunch  of  Tsigani 
(Gypsies)  supposed  to  be  working  were  doing  nothing. 

Merian  and  Costich  found  a  lagoon  and  started  to  chop  a 
hole  in  the  ice.  The  neighbors  protested  that  the  cold  water 
would  kill  the  cattle.  I  agreed,  and  on  the  strength  of  their 
protest  commandeered  a  well  bucket  and  a  wash-trough. 
We  put  a  Tsigani  to  work  drawing  water  and  drove  the  cows 
to  the  trough,  three  or  four  at  a  time.  In  the  middle  of  the 
job  of  watering  the  cows  the  oxen  broke  out  and  Merian  and 
Costich  and  two-thirds  of  the  Tsignai  had  to  go  after  them. 
They  had  a  merry  chase  for  an  hour  or  so  while  I  continued  the 
watering  of  the  cows. 

Then  we  found  a  place  where  the  oxen  could  go  to  the  river 
for  water.  .  .  .  After  dinner  we  went  back  to  see  how 
things  were.  The  stock  all  looked  much  happier.  Some  had 
actually  found  some  cud  to  chew.   They  had  straw  to  eat 


which  was  enough  after  their  fast.  To-morrow  they  will 
have  some  corn  fodder  and  some  of  the  best  hay  I  ever  saw. 
The  authorities  finally  got  on  the  job.  I  wonder  if  they  would 
have,  if  we  hadn't  started  things  off  this  morning? — Extracted 
from  a  Letter  of  Arthur  Rawson. 


Service  Notes. 

Contributions  for  the  week  ending  Second  Month,  7, 
amounted  to  120,210.90. 

Shipments  received  for  the  week  ending  Second  Month  14, 
— 35  in  all,  5  from  Mennonites. 

Dr.  Pratt  has  been  investigating  conditions  in  Leipzig 
makes  the  following  report  First  Month,  23 : 

"  I  have  made  inquiries  about  the  possibility  of  getting  flour 
from  the  city  and  find  the  prospects  as  bad  as  possible.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  there  will  be  a  pronounced  flour  shortage  until 
the  next  harvest.  The  weekly  ration  of  bread  has  been  reduced 
half  a  pound  a  person  to  enable  the  sending  of  flour  to  Vienna, 
and  the  city  would  be  very  unwilling  to  make  any  further 
sacrifices  of  flour  for  any  purpose  whatever.  I  saw  in  the  paper 
this  morning  that  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  bread  ration 
is  unavoidable,  and  the  ration  will  probably  be  depressed  from 
260  to  200  grams,  while  the  milling  percentage  will  be  raised 
to  90  per  cent." 

It  is  planned  to  have  all  the  Relief  equipes  in  France  closed 
by  the  16th  of  Second  Month.  Sales  were  held  at  all  the 
equipes  preparatory  to  the  closing  of  the  shops.  Surplus 
supplies  are  being  sent  to  Poland  and  Austria  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Howard  Brinton  left  Philadelphia  Second  Month,  9th,  for 
a  two  weeks'  trip  to  the  colleges  of  the  Middle  West  and  Pacific 
Coast.  He  goes  as  a  member  of  the  deputation  presenting 
the  subject  of  Life — Work — Service. 

The  Serbian  Unit  is  working  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
Serbian  Relief  Fund,  which  has  furnished  two  trucks  and  sup- 
plies for  the  land  colony  at  Petch  which  are  being  distributed 
by  Cecil  Cloud. 

Joseph  Haines  sailed  Second  Month,  14,  for  France  to  assist 
in  the  liquidation  of  supplies  in  the  French  field.  His  knowl- 
edge from  the  business  standpoint  gained  in  his  earlier  service 
in  the  Paris  office  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  getting  the  work 
closed  up  promptly. 

J.  Barclay  Spicer  and  Dr.  Goudiss  have  gone  into  Lithuania 
to  make  an  investigation  and  distribute  supplies  furnished  by 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

A  photograph  of  the  men  members  of  the  German  Unit 
appeared  in  the  Berlin  Tageblatt,  together  with  an  account  of 
the  work  contemplated  by  the  German  Unit. 

The  new  address  of  the  German  Unit  is: 
Berlin  W.  35, 

Am  Karlsbad  No.  23. 

Fred  G.  L.  Boyer  of  Dayton  is  one  of  our  most  enthusiastic 
workers  for  the  success  of  the  relief  work  in  Germany.  He 
began  early  to  organize  the  people  of  Dayton  who  formed  the 
Montgomery  County  Relief  Committee  for  the  Suffering 
Women  and  Children  of  Germany  and  Austria.  This  Com- 
mittee has  already  contributed  $15,000  to  our  fund  and  hopes 
to  send  in  another  $  10,000.  This  splendid  co-operation  can 
be  largely  credited  to  Fred  Boyer's  untiring  and  zealous  efforts. 


The  Tragedy  of  Vienna. 

The  tragedy  of  Vienna  is  known  to  all  of  us,  as  well  as  the 
complications,  political,  economic,  and  religious,  that  hamper 
the  work  of  relief.  Conflicting  stories  of  terrible  distress  and 
of  luxury  and  extravagance  add  to  the  confusion.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  workers  in  the  field 
will  help  us  to  understand  conditions  and  to  appreciate  the 
work  that  our  unit  is  accomplishing  in  the  face  of  almost  in- 
superable difficulties. 

Report  of  Harold  Lane,  First  Month  5,  1920,  to  French 
Mission. 

Activities. — There  seem  to  be  two  main  lines  of  activity 
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here  in  Vienna:  (i)  Quaker  Embassy  work,  carried  out  on  a 
scale  that  has  never  been  thought  of  in  France.  There  ar'e 
English  people  here,  many  of  the  intelligentia  and  ex-prisoners 
of  war  in  England,  who  have  heard  of  Friends,  and  seem  very 
open  to  hear  of  our  ideals  and  those  of  the  F.O.R.  Several 
people  in  the  Mission  are  very  keen  on  this  sort'  of  work  and 
are  constantly  attending  meetings  of  various  sorts. 

(2)  The  Relief  work  proper.  There  are  at  present  certain 
stocks  at  hand  of  clothing,  cocoa  and  condensed  milk.  These 
are  being  given  out  through  the  municipal  Child  Welfare 
Centres,  but  just  now  the  plan  is  shifting  to  a  scheme  of  De- 
pots planned,  one  for  each  ward.  Three  of  these  Depots  are 
open.  The  actual  work  of  distribution,  i.e.,  of  counter-work, 
is  being  done  by  volunteer  workers  from  the  locality  of  the 
Depot.  Relief  in  the  form  of  the  clothing  or  food  is  given  at 
a  nominal  cost  to  mothers  with  children  only  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  District  Doctor.  He,  further,  by  his  weekly 
observation  of  the  child,  can  pretty  well  tell  whether  the  food 
is  being  actually  fed  or  not.  If  a  child  does  not  respond  the 
Mission  expects  to  visit  the  home  and  learn  the  difficulty.  For 
that  work  and  the  supervision  of  the  local  volunteer-  workers, 
it  is  thought  that  one  Mission  worker  with  good  German  will 
be  able  to  care  for  three  Depots.  With  a  probability  of  hand- 
ling 1000  mothers  in  each  Depot,  this  seems  modest  enough. 
Maybe  this  number  is  only  a  possibility,  but  it  is  the  figure 
given  us. 

A  Service  of  Supply,  that  will  function  under  great  diffi- 
culties is  the  prime  requisite  of  the  scheme.  Supplies  must  be 
gotten  from  Prague,  Agram,  and  from  close-by  country  villa- 
ges. Stuff  from  America  is  reported  to  be  en  route  via  Trieste. 
Some  of  the  stuff  from  England  comes  that  way  and  some  via 
Rotterdam.  In  any  event,  there  is  a  fascinating  problem  here 
in  organizing  the  convoy  system,  and  in  getting  numerous  per- 
mits for  the  crossing  of  frontiers.  The  difficulties  are  great, 
but  not  insuperable,  I  am  sure.  Then  there  is  the  purely 
local  distribution  and  warehousing  to  be  handled,  no  small  job, 
loaded  with  a  great  amount  of  details. 


Live  Stock  Distribution  by  the  French  Mission. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  writing  of  obituary  notices.  The, 
livestock  distribution  carried  on  under"  the  auspices  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  has  ceased  to  be.  It  breathed  its 
last  during  the  Tenth  Month,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  results 
of  its  activities  and  their  descendants  may  live  for  a  long,  long 
time  in  the  war-swept  villages  of  the  Meuse-Ardennes,  and  in 
the  Marne  and  Somme. 

The  distribution  of  poultry  was  carried  on  in  the  Sermaize 
section  as  early  as  1915  on  a  small  scale,  partly  from  stock  the 
Mission  raised  itself.  In  1918  the  industry  entered  the  Meuse 
and  sales  were  held  in  Evres,  Jubecourt,  and  neighboring 
villages.  During  the  current  year,  however,  this  branch  of 
the  service  reached  the  pinnacle  of  its  importance.  It  started 
in  Third  Month  in  the  Marne,  where  from  Chatilon  a  Ford 
made  regular  trips  south  and  brought  hens  and  rabbits  which 
were  distributed  in  the  devastated  villages.  In  Fourth  Month, 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  car  in  the  Marne  a  similar 
enterprise  was  started  from  Grange  le  Comte.  The  combined 
efforts  of  the  two  cars,  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  were  pouring 
fowls  and  rabbits  in  at  the  r-a^te  of  about  400  a  week. 

The  'process  of  procuring  the  animals  was  somewhat 
tedious,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  house-to-house  canvass  had  to 
be  made.  Four  and  a  half  years  of  passing  troops  had  served 
to  so  deplete  the  farmyard  flocks  that  the  farmers  were  re- 
luctant to  part  with  any  more,  even  at  the  ridiculously  high 
market  price  then  prevailing.  The  scarcity  of  meat  also  was 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  conservation  for  family  use. 
The  fact  that  we  were  purchasing  for  a  good  cause  made  it 
possible  to  procure  the  animals,  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
a  very  difficult  matter,  at  least  in  a  territory  within  easy  reach 
by  motor,  of  the  region  devastated. 

In  the  early  summer  one  of  our  number  went  on  a  scouting 
trip  thrdugh  Brittany  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  increas- 
ing our  capacity  through  wholesale  purchases  to  augment  the 


supply  bought  at  retail.  In  due  course  he  reported  that  he 
had  located  a  sure  source  of  at  least  two  thousand  a  week,  and 
then  business  commenced  to  boom.  At  one  time  the  Mission 
was  receiving  and  distributing  as  many  as  1500  to  1800  fowls 
and  rabbits  a  week.  - 

The  concentration  point  for  this  stock  during  the  days  of 
the  great  prosperity  was  Chatel  Chehery.  U.  S.  A.  Army 
Officers'  Quarters  barracks  became  a  henhouse  of  a  thousand 
bird  capacity,  the  surplus  over  this  number  being  located 
under  one  of  the  commodious  barns  on  the  place.  When  the 
refugee  farmer  returned  with  his  goods  and  chattels  he  set  up 
his  dining-room  table  where  the  rabbits  had  been  kept. 

The  tranquility  of  many  a  Chatel  evening  was  broken  by  the 
call  "All  out  to  catch  hens,"  and  followed  by  all  the  musical 
accompaniments  of  a  Southern  chicken  raid  on  the  part  of  the 
distressed  fowls.  Sometimes  six  to  eight  or  nine  hundred  were 
crated  of  an  evening  in  crates  holding  15  to  20  fowls  each. 
Early  next  morning  these  were  loaded  on  a  big  truck  and 
trailer  and  whirled  off  to  the  needy  villagers. 

Either  by  Ford  or  by  motorcycle,  the  big  truck  was  usually 
"prevenu"-ed  from  village  to  village.  The  mayor,  who  in 
most  cases  had  previously  given  us  an  idea  as  to  the  demand 
of  the  village  for  pontes  et  lapins,  was  told  that  the  stock  was 
on  its  way.  He  in  turn  would  notify  the  town  crier.  This 
latter  officiary,  armed  either  with  a  bell,  or  horn,  or  drum, 
but  in  any  event,  with  a  strong  voice,  proceeded  to  spread  the 
glad  tidings  among  the  populace.  By  the  time  the  truck 
arrived,  therefore,  a  goodly  throng  was  usually  assembled 
in  front  of  the  Mairie  and  there  was  no  delay  in  waitingfor  the 
customers. 

Amusing  and  distracting  were  those  sales,  with  the  din  of 
cackling  hens,  barking  dogs  and  the  shrill  voices  of  the  village 
folks,  gathered  about  the  tail  gate  of  the  truck.  They  were 
sounds  that  sadly  disrupted  the  keeping  of  correct  accounts, 
but  in  the  retrospect  are  among  the  bright  lights  of  French 
experiences.  What  good-natured  crowds  they  were,  everybody 
laughing  and  joking  as  if  they  hadn't  a  care  in  the  world,  let 
alone  having  just  returned  to  live  in  some  improvised  hovel  or 
other,  on  the  site  of,  or  near,  their  old  homes. 

The  selling  price  of  the  poultry  was  25  francs  the  pair,  and 
three  hens  and  a  cock  were  allowed  per  family.  The  price 
was  considerably  below  the  market  price,  and  consequently 
considerably  below  what  most  of  the  birds  cost  the  Mission. 
In  the  case  of  the  rabbits,  the  price  varied  according  to  size. 
Whenever  a  shipment  came  in  from  the  Mission's  house-to- 
house  purchaser  there  were  families  of  rabbits  to  be  sold,  and 
these  the  people  were  particularly  eager  to  get. 

No  choice  in  the  selection  of  birds  was  allowed.  The  first 
we  got  our  hands  on  in  the  crates  were  the  ones  that  the  next 
person  on  the  list  got,  unless  the  selection  was  obviously  un- 
fair. This  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  good-natured  bantering 
and  comparing  of  notes,  but  even  though  one  lady  got  smaller 
birds  than  her  neighbor  she  knew  that  even  hers  were  a  bargain. 
And  then,  too,  it  is  often  the  small  hens  that  lay  best! 

The  sale  was  generally  quickly  finished,  and  after  the  cus- 
tomary re-opening  of  crates  all  closed  for  departure,  to  accom- 
modate some  dear  lady  or  man,  who,  though  in  the  crowd 
since  the  beginning,  had  just  decided  to  purchase;  and  the 
usual  wait  for  somebody  who  came  clear  to  the  Mairie forthe 
distinct  purpose  of  buying  hens,  but  had  to  return  to  chei  elle 
a  half  a  kilometer  away  to  get  her  money,  the  big  truck  was  off 
with  a  roar  to  the  next  village,  there  to  repeat  the  performance. 

Next  day,  were  we  to  ride  over  the  route  of  the  previous 
day's  sales  we  would  see  along  the  roadside,  hens  bedecked  in 
ribbons  and  pieces  of  flannel  of  every  hue,  tied  about  the  base 
of  one  wing  to  identify  their  owners.  Sometimes  we  would 
find  them  occupying  unique  places  in  the  households,  as  once 
the  writer,  who,  while  eating  supper,  witnessed  Dame  Hen, 
perched  jauntily  on  the  ledge  by  the  door  in  the  kitchen  being 
fed  her  evening  meal  of  canned  sweet  corn,  the  best  use  her 
mistress  knew  of  this  American  Product.  Incidentally,  Dame 
Hen  was  paying  board  at  the  rate  of  5  eggs  a  week,  so  perhaps 
her  high  living  was  justified,  quand  meme. 
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During  the  course  of  the  season,  in  the  Meuse-Ardennes 
District,  fowls  were  supplied  in  nearly  1 50  villages,  and  approxi- 
mately 3700  famines  were  benefited.  Probably  two-thirds 
of  these  villages  were  given  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
rabbits  also.  Altogether  about  15,000  hens  and  6000  rabbits 
were  handled  during  the  past  year  by  the  Mission. 

While  the  small  animal  branch  of  the  live  stock  industry 
was  the  greatest  in  point  of  numbers,  it  was  perhaps  scarcely 
more  important  than  the  traffic  in  goats,  carried  on  during 
the  same  period.  In  all,  some  460  goats  were  placed  through- 
out the  Meuse-Ardennes  area. 

The  milk  situation  in  the  war-swept  areas  was  particularly 
acute  during  those  days  when  the  people  were  returning  with 
little  or  nothing,  to  homes  where  scarcely  one  stone  rested  on 
another,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the  high  price  and  general 
shortage  of  cows.  1 1  was  to  alleviate  the  distress  occasioned  by 
this  shortage  that  the  Mission  undertook  to  bring  into  the  area 
such  milch  goats  as  it  could  find  by  careful  search  through  the 
mountains  of  the  Jura,  and  through  the  middle  and  south  of 
France.  In  placing  these  animals  it  was  not  a  case  of  trying  to 
supply  all  demands,  as  with  the  hens.  Applications  were 
carefully  looked  into,  and  it  was  aimed  to  place  these  "poor 
man's  cows"  where  they  would  actually  supply  a  crying 
need.  Thus  to  the  families  with  young  children,  or  sick  or 
old  folks  went  the  goats.  Many  an  animal  was  tossed  to  and 
fro  in  the  swaying  auto-truck,  wending  its  way  cautiously  over 
shell-torn  roads  on  its  errand  of  mercy  to  some  isolated  and 
worthy  household. 

But  these  are  not  all.  The  Mission  has  dealt  in  pigs,  and 
sheep,  and  cows,  horses  and  bees.  The  cold,  hard  statistics. of 
these  operations  read  as  follows:  698  sheep  (100  of  which  were 
pure  bred  Southdowns  imported  from  England),  229  pigs,  87 
cattle,  41  horses,  and  986  colonies  of  bees,  with  an  additional. 
360  of  the  latter  yet  to  be  delivered.  The  turnover,  in  six 
months  of  greatest  activity  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
amounted  to  over  a  half  million  francs  (560,786),  and  the  deal- 
ings were  mostly  with  the  above  items. 

These  animals  which  have  been  supplied  to  the  people  of 
these  unhappy  regions  we  hope  may  help  to  bring  at  an  early 
date  the  return  of  the  old  time  productivity  of  this  now  war 
devastated  land.  In  this  return  rests  the  prosperity  of  these 
brave  people  who  have  come  back,  as  of  the  prosperity  of  all 
of  France.  For  us,  who  have  been  privileged  to  work  at  it, 
the  distribution  has  been  an  occasion  for  coming  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  these  people  we  are  here  to  serve,  and  to 
find  out  what  really  fine  and  sturdy  folk  they  are.  Let  us 
hope  that  through  this  service  too,  they  may  have  seen  a 
glimmer  of  the  spirit  that  has  prompted  the  Mission,  and  that 
in  this  work  also  we  have  sown  some  seed  that  will  spring  up 
into  perpetual  peace  and  international  good-will. 

Wendel  French  Oliver. 


IRON  JACKETS  OF  OBJECTORS. 

[This  article  is  sent  to  us  from  California  by  J.  L.  Baily, 
Jr.  We  can  not  reproduce  the  illustrations  referred  to,  but 
will  gladly  loan  the  copy  to  any  who  may  wish  to  see  it. 
The  San  Diego  Sun  has  done  a  good  service  in  this  expose. 
— Eds.] 

Apparent  differences  between  the  war  department  and  the 
management  of  Alcatraz  disciplinary  barracks,  regarding  pun- 
ishment of  conscientious  objectors  and  refractory  Federal 
prisoners,  may  result  in  new  regulations  as  to  how  far  "tor- 
ture" may  go  in  this  and  other  government  institutions. 

An  extensive  investigation  of  disciplinary  measures  now 
employed,  at  least,  seems  indicated  in  Secretary  Baker's 
quoted  assertion  that  the  "jacket  cells"  in  use  at  Alcatraz 
are  illegal. 

"We  have  received  no  orders  from  Washington  on  this 
matter,"  said  Col.  R.  D.Johnson,  executive  officer  of  Alcatraz, 
"and  we  shall  continue  to  use  these  cells  just  as  long  as  we 
have  men  here  who  refuse  to  work  or  comply  with  prison 
regulations," 


The  "torture"  cages  are  narrow  jackets  of  steel  bars  erected 
within  the  larger  cells  and  are  just  large  enough  to  permit  a 
man  to  stand  erect  in  them.  Their  length  of  twentythree 
inches,  width  of  twelve  inches  and  height  of  six  to  seven  feet, 
permit  but  slight  shifts  of  position. 

In  these  cages,  Col.  Johnson  frankly  states,  several  pris- 
oners who  refuse  to  work  with  the  others  have  been  confined 
for  eight  hours  at  a  stretch. 

While  admitting  that  this  exceeds  the  regulations  permit- 
ting solitary  confinement  on  bread  and  water  for  periods 
not  longer  than  fourteen  days,  the  Alcatraz  commandant  says 
it  is  less  seyere  than  the  latter. 

The  new  method  of  punishment  was  adopted  after  chaining 
men  to  their  cells  was  prohibited. 

Robert  Simmons  and  Philip  Grosser,  conscientious  object- 
ors, who  have  persistently  refused  to  work  on  the  ground  that 
their  conscience  will  not  allow  them  to  comply  with  anything 
"military,"  were  the  first  to  feel  the  "iron  jacket."  Simmons 
also  refused  to  answer  questions  of  the  census  enumerator. 

"This  is  the  most  humane  punishment  that  we  have  been 
able  to  devise  and  still  keep  it  severe  enough  to  preserve  pris- 
on discipline,"  says  Col.  Johnson.  "Those  who  will  not  work 
are  kept  in  the  cages  as  long  as  their  fellow  prisoners  are  work- 
ing,— eight  hours  a  day." 


FROM  M.  I.  REICH. 

Potsdam,  Neue  Konigs,  Str.  18.    Firsth  Month  15,  1920. 

I  am  still  in  this  needy  land.  I  came  here  from  ^South 
Germany  about  Xmas,  and  soon  after  the  Friends  came  from 
home!  It  was  a  joy  to  see  them !  Another  thing  detains  me 
in  these  parts.  There  is  a  considerable  increase  of  interest  in 
our  meetings  for  Worship  in  Berlin.  We  are  meeting  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  "German  Associations  for  the  promotion 
of  the  League  of  Nations."  We  were  quite  crowded  out  and 
had  to  take  a  larger  room.  All  sorts  of  people  come  to  our 
meetings — some  are  merely  curious,  but  others  are  deeply 
interested  and  others  may  be  spoken  of  as  "convinced." 
We  have  not  publicly  advertized  our  meetings;  but  one  tells 
another;  and  now  we  are  considering  what  steps  we  ought  to 
take  for  the  right  holding  of  these  meetings.  .  >  .  .  We 
are  also  considering  the  necessity  of  holding  some  public 
meetings  to  inform  the  many  enquirers  concerning  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  faith  and  practice. 

The  meeting  in  Fiirth  seems  nicely  settled.  There  is  good 
seed  there  and  it  will  grow. 

My  dear  son-in-law  has  asked  leave  of  absence  from  his 
official  duties  (he  is  in  government  employ)  in  order  to  work 
with  the  American  Commission.  Our  Friends  have  a  mighty 
task  before  them. 

I  think  of  you  all  in  tender  love  and  will  rejoice  when  in  the 
time  appointed  I  may  see  you  again — though  some  chairs  will 
be  vacant !  The  perfect  fellowship  lies  beyond  this  scene  of 
change  and  death.  _  

NEWS  ITEMS. 

Word  was  received  in  Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of  the  death  of  Benja- 
min P.  Brown  of  George  N.  C.  It  occurred  at  Fairhope,  Ala.,  where  he 
was  a  visitor. 

First-day,  the  29th,  being  the  fifth  First-day  in  the  month,  will  be 
Friends'  Day  at  the  Colored  Home,  Forty-fourth  and  Girard  Avenue. 
The  meeting  is  held  at  three  o'clock. 

E.  Maria  Bishop  has  the  approval  of  Bristol  and  Somerset  Quarterly 
Meeting  (England)  of  a  concern  "to  visit  the  smaller  meetings  of  both 
branches  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings  and  if  way 
should  open  in  some  others  in  the  Eastern  States." 

David  Roberts  advises  that  Nancy  Stokes  was  not  the  mother  of 
Nathaniel  Stokes,  as  stated  in  his  introduction  to  the  letter  in  regard  to 
the  drowning  in  the  Delaware  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  account,  printed 
in  The  Friend,  was  copied  in  the  Public  Ledger  and  elicited  this  cor- 
rection from  Joseph  Townsend,  Jr.  The  communication  of  J.  T.,  Jr. 
gives  a  list  of  the  children  of  Nancy  Stokes. 
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H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES: 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  "Phone — Filbert  2666. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


ARTS 


^OpticianV 


FIRE 

Remove  Cause     Make  Money 

There  is  a  great  and  growing 
demand  for  Baled  Waste  Paper. 
A  child  can  operate. 

GARRETT'S  PIC  flfl 
Household  Baler    OlOi  UU 

Be  safe  instead  of  sorry. 
Complete,  including  wire. 

SYLVESTER  S.  GARRETT 

All  Kinds  of  Paper  and  Twine 
259  S.  THIRD  ST.,       PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A  GENTLE  HEART 

By  Elizabeth  Allen  Salltrlhwail. 

Book  of  Verse.    Illustrated.    128  pages,  5x7 %  in. 
Cloth.  $1.75;  Half  Leather,  $2.50;  Full  Leather,  $3.00, 
Net. 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT 
Friends'  Book  Store,  302  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Scruggs,  Vandervoort  and  Barney,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


BROOKWOOD 

A  school  and  community  seeking  to  express 
fellowship  ideals  in  education  and  life. 

Offers  courses  for  young  people  of  high  school 
and  college  age  in  Religion,  Social  Problems, 
Current  Events,  History,  English,  Languages, 
Mathematics  and  Science. 

Individual  instruction  with  preparation  for 
college  where  desired. 

The  management  of  the  school  is  co-operative 
and  democratic,  each  member  having  a  vote  in 
community  affairs. 

Places  for  a  few  more  students  are  still  open. 

Far  further  information,  address: 

"BROOKWOOD,"  Katonah,  New  York 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education 

Offers  special  training  to  young  Friends  for 
service  in  the  meeting  and  community. 

Trained  young  Friends  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phone  it  Sprue*  164C 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

The  Book  Store  desires  to  be  of  increased 
service,  and  solicits  orders  for  books  of  re- 
ligious or  general  value.  Bear  in  mind  the 
desirability  of  a  set  of  the  Pennsbury  Series 
in  making  a  list  of  presents. 

Suggestions: 

Principles  of  Quakerism  $0.50 

The  Personality  of  George  Fox  .....  .30 

Quaker  Biographies,  5  vols  2.50 

A  Gentle  Heart  1.50 

I  Appeal  Unto  Caesar  50 

On  Two  Fronts  90 

The  Manhood  of  the  Master  .  .  75 

The  New  Social  Outlook — 1918  65 

Co-operation  or  Chaos  30 

Golden  Memories  1.50 

The  Journal  of  John  Woolman  50 

A  Book  of  Quaker  Saints  3.00 

Shaggycoat,  The  Biography  of  a  Beaver  .  1.25 

St.  Paul,  The  Hero  1.00 

Hebrew  Heroes   .  1.00 

Silent  Worship,  The  Way  of  Wonder — 1919  .65 

Friends  and  the  Indians  1.50 

Postage,  extra. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Card*.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-  LOCUST  1782 


RARER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Office  Hours  until  10.30  A.  M.      Or  any  other  time  by  appointment 
Established  in  1849.    Bell  'Phone,  Poplar  327 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


$10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


W.  IB.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

'  Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,  Philadelphia 


Friendly  Home 

FOR 

Friendly  Boys 

Property  has  been  secured  at  State  College, 
Pa.,  in  which  to  establish  a  center  of  Friendly 
influence  for  the  young  men  of  Friendly  in- 
terests attending  the  college.  The  support  of 
Friends  is  asked  for  this  Friendly  effort,  so  that 
they  will  have  a  place  with  a  home  atmosphere 
in  which  to  board  and  lodge. 

The  enterprise  has  been  incorporated  as 
Friends'  Student  Hostel,  with  capital  stock  of 
$10,000,  the  shares  $10  each.  It  will  be  self- 
supporting,  and  is  expected  to  pay  a  moderate 
dividend. 

The  support  of  Friends  is  asked  for  this 
Friendly  effort. 

For  shares  write  to  William  C.  Biddle, 
Treas.,  107  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET       (Second  Floor) 

The  Trade  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
PHONE,  WALNUT  4615 


R.  C.  Bjllinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall      John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    -   Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &,  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 

BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


MEMBERS 

NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK 'EXCHANGES 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


ENGLISH  FRIENDS 

The  Peace  Service  of  Friends  during 
the  War  has  united  the  Society  the 
world  over  in  the  common  cause  of 
humanity.  Lines  of  communication 
have  been  established  which  must  be 
preserved  and  strengthened.  To  this 
end  the  news  service  of 

THE  FRIEND 

of  London,  England,  is  organized. 


Subscription  price  $3.00  per  annum,  post  free. 


Remittances  should  be  sent  to 

GRACE  W.  BLAIR 
109  N.  State  Street,  Media,  Pa. 

Agent  for  the  United  Stales. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 

W.  J.  Mac  Wattera 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:•       -:•  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 


OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 


WM.  H.   PILES  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

■  Ea-CIAL  ATTENTION  GIVBN  TO  TM« 
PRINTING  OF  BOOM  AND  CATAUOqJ 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONB.  Matron. 

Phonb — Market  1571. 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Is  situated,  planned  and  managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 
enjoyment  to  its  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON,  Owners 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY6  N„  J0 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
>oen  Throughout  the  Year, 

NATHAN  fc.  JONES, 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       •       Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  woman  with  some  general  ability 
and  a  good  typist.  Interesting  work  in  Peace  Com- 
mittee office.  Apply  at  once  to  Arthur  J.  Vail,  304  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED— A    Frieni's   family   to  occupy  Concord 
House,  Concord  ville.  Pa.  For  further  details  kindly 
communicate  wi)h 

J.  Pa  S3  more  Elkinton, 

121  S.  Third  Street.  Phila.,  Pa. 


FOR  RENT — Small  furnished  house  on  college  grounds 
for  next  summer  and  fall.    Couple  without  childten 
desired.    Rental  SI  10  per  month,  with  garage.  Address, 
K,  Founders  Hall, 

Haverford  College. 


WANTED — A  small  unfurnished  room,  or  large  closet, 
to  store  two  or  three  trunks.    Also  a  bed-room, 
need  not  be  in  same  house.    City  preferred. 

Address .  E.  L., 

55  E.  Stewart  Avenue, 

Lansdowne,  Pa. 
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IN  THE  "COMMITTEE  BUSINESS." 

As  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  week  approaches,  the  re- 
marks made  by  our  dear  friend  Rebecca  Conard  when  she 
sat  at  the  Clerk's  table  during  its  sessions,  some  years  ago, 
have  been  often  in  mind.  She  compared  the  Yearly  Meeting 
time  with  the  annual  "stock-taking"  of  a  merchant;  the  time 
when  he  looks  carefully  over  his  business,  and  decides  where 
he  is  gaining  and  where  losing,  what  methods  of  work  are  help- 
ful, and  what  should  be  discarded.  , 

In  the  same  way,  she  said,  should  we  "examine  ourselves 
to  see  if  we  be  in  the  faith;  proving  our  own  selves,"  and  test- 
ing, too,  our  methods  of  doing  the  work  of  the  Church. 

We  recall  the  origin  of  the  phrase  above,  as  used  by  H.  P. 
Morris  in  her  life  of  her  father;  and  should  not  we,  who  are 
now  in  that  same  "  business,"  consider  how  it  is  being  carried 
on?  It  has  long  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the  circle  of  people 
engaged  in  Committee  duty  might  with  profit  be  widened  in 
our  Yearly  Meeting.  There  are  individuals  overburdened 
with  such  work;  there  are  others  almost  or  quite  free  from  it, 
who  might  well  be  used,  and  who  would  be  useful. 

A  certain  number  of  appointments  seems  to  lead  to  more, 
and  the  zealous  person,  desirous  to  help  in  all  good  things, 
finds  it  difficult  to  "keep  to  moderation"  in  the  "business" 
of  Committees.  Might* we  not  gain  efficiency,  if  each  one  of  us 
took  up  a  definite  line  of  work;  education  in  our  own  Yearly 
Meeting,  Peace,  work  for  the  Indian,  or  the  Negro  race,  Bible 
study,  etc.,  and  only  accepted  such  appointments  as  led  to- 
ward this  especial  interest? 

Do  we  not  also  tend  to  multiply  Committees  and  sub-Com- 
mittees? There  is  still  room,  and  always  will  be,  for  the  "in- 
dividual attention  to  the  individual  concern,"  and  this,  our 
time-honored  method,  continues  to  be  our  strongest  hold,  even 
in  a  day  of  organized  effort. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  tendency  has  been  to  shift 
our  times  of  Committee  meeting  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  to  "suit  our  business  men,"  and  we  must  appreciate  their 


desire  to  be  faithful  to  these  appointments,  even  though  the 
"rush"  of  the  modern  business  man's  day,  with  its  many 
perplexities,  is  not  the  best  preparation  for  calm  thinking,  and 
sometimes  the  weary  face  and  listless  posture  betray  the  fact. 

Not  "so  did  our  fathers!  They  took  the  best  part  of  the 
day  for  Committees,  and  plenty  of  time  to  attend  them. 

The  writer  recalls  the  mention,  in  various  family  letters,  of 
her  grandfather's  journeys  to  Philadelphia  to  "attend  the 
Asylum  Board"  (Frankford  Hospital). 

He  seems  to  have  taken  a  week  for  the  trip  from  his  country 
home  in  Delaware  and  included  visits  to  city  relatives  and 
friends,  as  well  as  attendance  at  the  Board  Meeting. 

"O  Time  and  change!" 

Such  leisure  seems  unattainable  to  us;  but  by  conscientiously 
declining  where  we  have  not  time  for  our  best  service,  or  where 
we  do  not  feel  "a  call"  to  help,  we  may  be  relieved.  And, 
having  fewer  appointments,  might  we  not  be  prompt  in  meet- 
ing them,  and  so  not  miss  the  precious  moments  of  silence  in 
which  we  seek  to  commend  our  cause  to  Him  whom  we  desire 
to  serve  in  it?  Could  we  not,  also,  remain  the  meeting  through 
without  weariness? 

And  shall  not  all  of  us  who  may  have  a  part  in  making  or 
confirming  appointments,  be  watching  for  the  new  material, 
and  asking  to  be  shown  those  who  are  prepared,  and  only 
waiting  to  be  called? 

Frances  Tatum  Rhoads. 


TWO  MEASURES  FOR  YEARLY  MEETING. 

It  is  pretty  generally  understood  in  circles  where  such  mat- 
ters are  of  moment  that  the  religious  life  is  measured  by  what 
it  does  to  people,  and  by  what  it  makes  people  do  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  In  effect  this  is  the  Scripture  distinction 
between  faith  and  works.  Although  oftentimes  in  practice 
it  represents  merely  the  two  sides  of  a  shield,  it  is  not  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference.  Which  side  of  the  shield  is  empha- 
sized and  what  process  of  emphasis  is  used  may  very  easily 
become  a  vital  matter,  either  in  the  life  of  an  individual  or  in 
the  life  of  a  group.  In  Yearly  Meeting  gatherings  there  is 
always  a  representation  of  the  two  points  of  view.  Some 
Friends  are  specially  concerned  that  there  shall  be  a  pentecostal 
baptism,  so  that  the  meeting  shall  exalt  the  individual  above 
the  sordid  affairs  even  of  good  works.  Others  measure  the 
meeting  by  what  it  attempts  and  what  it  does  for  uplift  and 
expansion  in  educational,  social  or  religious  lines. 

The  consideration  of  the  queries  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
a  means  to  pentecostal  ends.  The  reports  of  Committees,  on 
the  other  hand,  bring  into  prominence  the  opportunities  for 
service  in  widening  circles.  A  fifty  years'  retrospect  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  to  those  who  can  make  it,  will  not 
unlikely  disclose  the  fact  that  during  all  that  time  the  most 
interesting  days  of  the  sessions  have  been  those  devoted  to 
reports — reports  of  Westtown  School,  of  the  Indian  School  or^ 
of  special  committees.   The  balance  of  judgment  as  to  the 
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relative  interest  of  these  days  may  not  be  as  great  as  at  first 
thought  appears,  for  during  several  years  past  the  "  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  Society"  has  certainly  brought  our  meet- 
ings to  a  high  spiritual  level.  The  point  we  would  urge  is 
that  the  two  views  may  well  be  kept  distinctly  in  mind  in 
any  consideration  of  the  changing  character  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting.  It  is  not  without  instruction  to  observe  the  course 
of  events  from  these  two  viewpoints  in  another  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  sessions  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  during  fifty  years  past 
have  had  added  one  Committee  report  after  another  until  the 
volume  of  their  printed  minutes  for  19 19  is  in  excess  of  350 
pages.  For  some  years  past  protests  have  been  frequent  in 
The  Friend  (London)  both  before  and  after  the  annual  sessions 
against  the  "overloaded  agenda."  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
fact  of  the  war-session,  apart  from  the  Guild  Hall  trial,  has 
been  the  breaking  away  from  the  agenda  on  more  than  one 
occasion  and  the  entering  upon  an  unexpected  activity  of 
spiritual  exercise. 

Such  an  experience  as  this  has  not  been  confined  to  Friends 
during  these  beclouded  years.  Not  a  few  instances  have  come 
to  light  where  religious  conferences  have  found  the  "order  of 
exercises"  submerged  and  set  aside  by  a  wave  of  spiritual 
baptism.  The  real  Friend  could  only  hail  this  as  a  sure  sign 
of  the  underlying  unity  that  is  building  up  a  City  of  God  out 
-  of  all  denominations.  This  whole  subject  was  very  plainly 
expressed  in  an  extract  from  Edward  Grubb  printed  in  italics 
in  the  last  Young  Friends'  Number  of  our  paper.  As  our 
Yearly  Meeting  or  any  Yearly  Meeting  extends  its  scope  to 
include  the  multiplied  interests  and  concerns  of  its  members, 
shall  we  not  guard  our  ancient  heritage?  Thus  shall  we 
measure  our  meetings  by  what  they  may  be  and  may  become, 
spiritually,  as  well  as  by  what  they  may  do  under  spiritual 
guidance? 

J.  H.  B. 


THE  LARGER  FELLOWSHIP. 

The  bicentennial  birthyear  of  John  Woolman  turns  us  again 
to  his  pages  to  find  the  secret  of  a  life  which  found  the  way  of 
true  brotherliness. 

We  find  nothing  unfamiliar  there,  but  the  old  facets  of  the 
"perfect  gem"  of  religious  writing  still  radiate  light  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  whose  problems  are  different  and  more 
complicated  but  whose  needs  are  the  same.  We  read  again 
the  simple  statement  of  our  faith  which  fills  the  heart  with 
the  joy  of  re-discovery  whenever  it  meets  the  eye:  "There  is 
a  principle  which  is  pure  placed  in  the  human  mind  which  in 
different  places  and  different  ages  hath  different  names;  it  is, 
however,  pure  and  proceeds  from  God.  //  is  deep  and  inward, 
confined  to  no  forms  of  religion  or  excluded  from  any  when  the 
heart  stands  in  perfect  sincerity.  In  whomsoever  this  takes 
root  and  grows  they  become  brethren." 

This  Woolman  believed  and  acted  upon  and  it  led  him  into 
the  spirit  of  brotherliness  with  every  class  and  race.  Can  we 
apply  this  principle  to  the  advances  toward  brotherhood  to 
which  the  Organic  Church  Union  and  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement  seem  to  be  opening  the  way? 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  no  desire  to  make  dogmatic 
assertions.  Every  statement  will  in  reality  be  a  question,  for 
the  writer  has  not  closed  the  way  to  convincement.  But 
more  and  more  the  feeling  has  grown  that  there  may  be  a  dan- 
ger in  Friends  joining  themselves  officially  with  any  one  of  the 
several  organisations  designed  to  bring  the  sects  into  closer 
relationship.  May  not  the  danger  be  that  of  "denomination- 
alism?  "  May  not  Friends  become  gradually  and  unconsciously 
(not  in  this  generation  perhaps)  involved  in  an  un-Friendly 
discrimination  against  large  religious  groups?    If  this  should 


happen  it  would  be  fatafto  their  mission  of  evangelism  as 
opposed  to  sectarianism.  Our  Society  has  never  called  itself 
a  church.  It  has  believed  that  its  consecrated  souls  have 
belonged  to  the  innumerable  company  of  the  Church  Invisible, 
but  it  has  laid  no  claim  to  being  a  church  in  the  ecclesiastical 
sense  of  the  word.  The  genuine  Friend  has  been  regarded  in 
the  past  as  one  who  was  somehow  outside  the  ordinary  re- 
strictions of  sect  and  creed;  as  in  some  way  free  to  minister 
to  spiritual  needs  in  a  manner  transcending  forms  or  intellectual 
assent  to  articles  of  belief;  as  having  it  laid  upon  him  by  his 
faith  to  recognize  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  even  through 
hearts  whose  religious  rites  and  beliefs  he  could  not  accept  or 
understand.  Jew  or  Gentile,  pagan  or  heathen,  seeker,  unbe- 
liever, sinner  or  outcast — in  each  he  discerned  the  same  Di- 
vine principle  which  gave  his  own  life  transcendent  meaning 
and  in  each  even  so  humble  an  instrument  as  himself  might 
quicken  this  seed  to  the  regeneration  of  soul  and  life. 

The  true  Friend,  like  the  true  minister  to  souls  everywhere, 
asks  no  questions,  but  enfolds  within  his  yearning  spirit  the 
spirit  of  another  to  the  end  that  both  shall  instantly  or  by 
degrees  recognize  their  common  origin  and  become  spiritual 
brothers. 

Innumerable  testimonies  to  this  spiritual  freedom  and  power 
of  Friends  have  been  borne  in  the  past.  During  the  five  years 
just  past  these  testimonies  have  been  renewed.  In  a  letter 
received  the  other  day  from  an  unhappy  inmate  of  a  great 
prison  the  attitude  of  Friends  toward  the  individual  soul  was 
contrasted  bitterly  with  that  of  the  great  evangelical  commu- 
nion in  which  he  himself  had  been  reared.  Far  be  it  from  the 
writer  to  imply  that  Friends  have  always  merited  these  tributes 
or  that  there  are  not  equally  spiritual  forces  in  every  denomina- 
tion, but  too  often  the  emphasis  on  dogma,  form  and  mechan- 
ism with  them  as  on  formalism  with  us,  treads  down  the 
weaker,  obscurer  or  in  many  cases  the  more  spiritually-minded 
members  and  leaves  them  unshepherded. 

Now  is  it  a  real  or  only  a  fancied  danger  that  the  Society  of 
Friends,  which  aspires  to  be  a  body  of  consecrated  laymen, 
may  lose  some  of  this  freedom  of  spiritual  appeal  if  it  allies 
itself  even  loosely  with  an  organization  of  religious  denomina- 
tions which  excludes  from  its  union  a  number  of  other  re- 
ligious bodies,  among  which  is  a  branch  of  its  own  Society, 
and  does  not  include  (for  whatever  reason  matters  not)  the 
largest  Christian  communion? 

College  students  have  spoken  of  the  mistakes  which  college 
Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  have  made  in, the  past  (remedied  in 
many  cases  now)  by  making  membership  dependent  on  assent 
to  a  creed  rather  than  on  spiritual  aspiration,  character  and 
life.  Because  this  excluded  many  seeking  souls  and  reflected 
on  the  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship  the  Friend  in  college  has 
sometimes  felt  that  he  must  remain  outside  the  organization 
in  order  freely  to  convey  his  message  of  the  universality  of 
God's  love  and  care. 

An  incident  which  occurred  two  years  ago  at  a  week-end 
gathering  of  social  workers  and  students  of  social  problems 
may  illustrate  in  concrete  form  the  burden  of  this  concern. 
There  were  present  at  this  annual  meeting  a  number  of  women 
of  nation-wide — a  few  of  world-wide — distinction,  besides  a 
large  group  of  less  widely  known  workers  and  students.  Many 
sects  and  faiths  and  those  of  no  religious  profession  were  rep- 
resented. Hence  during  the  many  years  that  these  meet- 
ings had  been  held  it  had  not  been  deemed  wise  to  hold  a 
devotional  service  on  First-day  morning.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  the  subject  was  informally  broached  and  favorably 
received  by  a  majority  of  those  present.  A  college  professor 
and  writer,  who  is  also  well  known  as  a  devout  communicant 
of  the  Episcopal  crrurch,  took  a  Friend  aside  and  asked  her  to 
lead  the  meeting,  explaining  that  there  could  be  no  prejudice 
against  a  Friend  on  the  ground  of  sectarian  bias  or  narrowness 
of  sympathy. 

If  our  Society  is  true  to  its  ideals  it  must  welcome  and  further 
all  efforts  to  break  down  barriers  which  hinder  the  coming  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  every  "tribe  and  tongue 
and  people  and  nation."    If  by  affiliation  with  one  or  more 
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of  the  organizations  which  have  this  in  view  we  may  hasten 
that  time  let  us  go  forward  with  faith  and  courage.  But  if 
there  is  doubt  or  misgiving,  if  we  perceive  a  danger  of  narrow- 
ing our  influence  or  sympathies,  if  there  is  a  possibility  that 
individual  initiative  and  responsibility  may  yield  to  organized 
dictation,  if  through  the  silences  of  the  spirit  we  hear  too 
plainly  the  "creaking  of  ecclesiastical  machinery"  and  the 
clash  of  creeds,  let  us  pause  and  reconsider  before  we  imperil 
our  heritage  of  a  measure  of  that  truth  which  makes  the  receiver 
free  and  has  power  to  lead  others  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  sons  of  God. 

Agnes  L.  Tierney. 


TENTATIVE  REPORT  TO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

[The  following  draft  of  a  report  is  printed  in  advance  of 
Yearly  Meeting  that  Friends  may  be  better  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  points  involved. — Eds.] 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  consider  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Yearly  Meeting  toward  children  who  do 
not  have  a  right  of  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  but 
who  have  or  have  had  one  parent  a  member  of  the  Society, 
has  held  several  meetings.  After  careful  consideration  of  the 
subject,  we  are  united  in  reporting  as  follows: — 

Our  Responsibility  to  the  Near  Kin  of  Our  Members. 

We  have  been  brought  feelingly  under  a  sense  of  the  greater 
duty  of  our  Society  toward  those  closely  associated  in  life 
with  its  members.  We  recommend  that  the  Yearly  Meeting 
direct  its  subordinate  meetings  to  advise  their  Overseers;  to 
keep  accurate  lists  of  those  not  in  membership  with  us  who  are 
parents,  husbands,  wives  or  children  of  our  members;  to  ex- 
ercise a  tender  care  toward  such  persons;  to  extend  to  them 
cordial  invitations  to  our  Meetings  both  for  Worship  and 
Discipline  and  to  take  part  in  the  social  activities  of  our 
meetings;  and  to  make  an  effort  to  interest  them  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Society  with  the  hope  that  they  may  desire  to 
join  in  membership  with  us. 

Membership  at  Birth. 
In  many  cases  membership  at  birth  may  belong  to  children 
with  one  parent  a  Friend  as  properly  as  to  children  with  both 
parents  Friends.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  Monthly 
Meetings  be  directed  to  have  their  Overseers  visit  the  parents 
of  any  child  with  one  parent  a  member  as  soon  after  its  birth 
as  may  prove  mutually  satisfactory;  to  obtain  in  writing  the 
preference  of  the  parents  in  regard  to  recording  the  child  a 
member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and  if  neither  parent  objects 
and  a  reasonable  probability  appears  that  the  child  will  be 
brought  up  in  accordance  with  Friends'  principles,  that  it 
be  recorded  a  member.  Should  the  way  not  open  to  record 
the  child  at  the  time  of  birth  a  continued  watchful  care  shall 
be  extended  by  the  Overseers.  Monthly  Meetings  likewise 
should  give  careful  attention  to  the  cases  of  children  now  living 
who  would  have  received  membership  at  birth  under  the 
provision  of  this  recommendation. 

Statistics. 

Monthly  Meetings,  we  recommend,  should  be  requested  to 
forward  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  each  year  statistics  showing 
the  number  of  parents,  husbands,  wives  and  children  of 
members  not  in  membership  during  the  year  as  a  result  of 
the  provisions  above  outlined.  The  Representative  Meeting 
might  be  willing  to  prepare  suitable  forms  for  these  statistics 
if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Admission  to  Westtown. 
In  accordance  with  the  Minute  of  our  appointment  we  have 
carefully  considered  the  question  of  eligibility  for  admittance 
to  Westtown  School.  It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  our 
Society  that  Westtown  shall  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
leadership  in  the  principles  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 
There  are  many  children  not  Friends  congenial  with  Friends 
who  could  attend  it  helpfully.   We  recommend  that  for  a 


period  of  five  years  commencing  with  the  school  year  beginning 
in  1920  the  Westtown  Committee  be  authorized  to  admit 
individual  children  not  Friends,  but  who  have  one  parent  a 
Friend,  or  have  had  one  parent  now  deceased  a  Friend,  when 
in  their  judgment  this  can  be  done  helpfully  to  the  School. 
Overseers'  Meetings. 

The  discharge  of  our  responsibility  toward  our  members 
and  those  closely  associated  with  them  will  fall  largely  upon  the 
Overseers.  Details  of  their  work  we  have  felt  would  be  better 
understood  by  Overseers  than  by  the  Committee  making  this 
report.  We  would  recommend  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  there- 
fore, that  a  Committee  of  Overseers  be  appointed  to  report 
one  year  hence  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  sub- 
ordinate Overseers'  Meetings  parallel  in  organization  to  the 
Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee: 

Clement  E.  Allen       Bernard  G.  Waring 
Anna  M.  Darnell       Mary  Ward 


PROPOSED  VISIT  OF  JAMES  HENDERSON  AND 
ALFRED  LOWRY  TO  EUROPE  IN  1920. 

Dear  Friend: — 

James  Henderson,  a  minister  of  Ohio,  has  been  released  by 
his  meeting  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Turkey,  Bulgaria  and  Roumania.  Alfred  Lowry 
expects  to  accompany  J.  H.  and  has  been  granted,  for  this 
service,  a  minute  by  his  Monthly  .Meeting,  (at  Moorestown, 
N.  J.)  and  by  Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting. 

It  is  expected  that  they  will  sail  about  the  end  of  Second 
Month. 

Ohio  Friends  (whose  care  primarily  it  is)  have  generously 
undertaken  to  shoulder  the  financial  burden,  estimated  at 
$3,000.    This  they  find  difficult  to  carry  unaided. 

The  following  considerations  are  offered  why  Philadelphia 
Friends  may  well  be  interested  to  help  in  this  matter. 

We  believe  the  Lord  has  led  our  Friends  to  this  service. 

We  may  have  a  part  in  furthering  it. 

The  cost  of  travel  and  fare  are  high  in  Europe. 

Many  of  us  are  blessed — more  than  most. 

There  appears  to  be  in  Europe  a  door  opening  for  the  spread 
of  Truth.    (See  M.  I.  Reich's  letters  in  The  Friend). 

A.  L.  is  our  own  member.  His  means  will  provide,  he  hopes, 
for  his  family  in  his  absence.  His  expenses  in  this  visit  should 
be  taken  care  of.  If  we  do  not,  doubtless  a  way  will  be  made. 
Here  however  is  our  opportunity.  It  would  seem  that  $1500 
should  be  raised  for  A.  L.'s  expenses  by  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting. 

With  the  encouragement  of  Wm.  T.  Elkinton,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  of  Carl  Patterson,  Chesterhill,  Ohio,  the  undersigned 
has  agreed  to  receive  and  forward  contributions  for  this 
purpose. 

William  Bacon  Evans, 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 

First  Month  20,  1920. 


THE  GHEYNEY  SITUATION. 

The  Cheney  Board  was  in  session  on  the  17th. 

The  principal  made  an  unusually  interesting  report.  Two 
Counties  in  Maryland  through  the  school  superintendents 
have  made  propositions  in  writing  to  find  places  for  all  the 
graduates  of  the  1920  class  at  salaries  much  higher  than  have 
been  paid  to  beginners  heretofore.  Both  letters  spoke  in 
terms  of  liberal  appreciation  of  Cheney  graduates  now  working 
in  Maryland. 

Several  appeals  had  been  received  by  the  principal  to  have 
the  summer  school  lengthened  from  four  to  six  weeks.  Many 
School  Boards  in  the  South  give  special  credit  to  teachers  who 
take  a  six  weeks'  course  during  the  Summer.  There  is  some 
hope  of  financial  help  for  the  Cheney  Summer  School  from  the 
General  Education  Board.  Unless  this  materializes  liberally, 
it  was  decided  the  session  could  not  be  extended. 

The  public  school  of  Thornbury  township  within  a  mile  of 
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Cheney  is  attended  by  colored  children.  Since  the  beginning 
of  this  school  year  there  have  been  six  white  teachers,  all 
mournful  failures.  The  School  Board  has  now  appealed  to 
Cheyney  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  work.  A  colored 
teacher  has  been  secured  and  Leslie  P.  Hill  will  lend  himself 
liberally  to  the  effort  to  bring  about  the  needed  improvement. 

With  so  many  beckoning  fields  of  usefulness  it  seems  almost 
tragic  that  Cheyney  should  be  so  hampered  for  funds.  Four 
of  the  leading  teachers  are  urgently  solicited  by  other  institu- 
tions at  salaries  quite  in  advance  of  Cheyney  resources;  that 
they  have  so  long  stood  by  their  posts  under  these  circum- 
stances is  certainly  a  tribute  to  the  loyal  quality  of  their 
service. 


TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Crisis  presses  on  us;  face  to  face  with  us  it  stands, 
With  solemn  lip  of  question,  like  the  Sphinx  in  Egypt's  sands. 
This  day  we  fashion  Destiny,  our  web  of  Fate  we  spin; 
This  day  for  all  hereafter  choose  we  holiness  or  sin; 
Even  now  from  starry  Gerizim,  or  Ebal's  cloudy  crown, 
We  call  the  dews  of  blessing  or  the  bolts  of  cursing  down. 

— Whittier. 

Warning. — Prohibition  is  not  yet  established  beyond  the 
possibility  of  defeat.  The  time  has  not  come  when  any  in- 
dividuals or  organizations  involved  in  this  movement  may  with 
propriety  lessen  their  labors.  Much  is  yet  to  be  done.  The 
prohibition  forces  have  never  faced  a  more  important  task 
than  they  are  facing  to-day  in  defending  the  enforcement  code 
against  the  assaults  of  the  liquor  interests. 


Power  to  Define  Intoxicating  Liquor,  according  to  the 
ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court,  belongs  to  Congress.  The  Vol- 
stead code,  following  the  previous  ruling  of  the  Government 
as  to  liquors  subject  to  taxation,  has  fixed  the  alcoholic  content 
at  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Representative  Vare  of  Phila- 
delphia has  announced  his  intention  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Volstead  Act  so  as  to  legalize  the  sale  of  beverages 
containing  five  per  cent,  alcohol.  Such  an  amendment  at 
the  present  time  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  prohibition.  It 
would  mean  that  such  liquors  would  be  regarded  as  non- 
intoxicating  and  could  therefore  be  sold  without  restriction 
by  any  person  to  any  comer.  Such  drinks  would  be  not  only 
injurious  in  themselves,  hut  would  provide  a  screen  for  the 
clandestine  sale  of  liquors  far  more  injurious. 


Strict  Enforcement  of  Prohibition  is  particularly  neces- 
sary at  the  present  time  for  the  permanent  establishment  of 
the  policy.  We  must  avoid  if  possible  any  compromise  meas- 
ure that  may  admit  of  drinks  creating  the  same  appetite  in 
the  next  generation  as  in  the  present  and  the  past.  After  a 
few  years  of  strict  enforcement  many  of  the  habitual  drinkers 
will  have  died,  others  will  have  lost  the  craving,  and  the 
benefits  accruing  from  Prohibition  will  be  so  apparent  that 
the  rising  generation  will  laugh  at  the  high-talk  of  to-day 
about  "inalienable  rights"  and  "seizure  without  compensa- 
tion." It  is  safe  to  predict  that  unless  the  liquor  interests 
are  able  to  elect  enough  of  their  kind  of  men  to  control  the 
next  Congress,  they  will  cease  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
American  politics.  If  with  the  thousands  who  not  yet  have 
lost  the  desire  for  liquor  and  other  thousands  who  question 
the  wisdom  of  the  prohibition  policy,  the  "wets"  are  unable 
to  elect  enough  Congressmen  to  secure  a  modification  of  the 
Volstead  Act  (the  enforcement  code)  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  they  would  continue  the  effort. 


Evidence  Accumulates  in  support  of  Prohibition — legal 
evidence,  material  benefit,  moral  improvement.  As  to  the 
first,  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  conclusive. 
As  to  the  second,  witness  the  results  of  prohibition  in  any 
town  or  city  previously  "wet."  As  to  the  last  point,  we  have 


the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison 
Society,  our  Friend,  Albert  H.  Votaw.  He  informs  us  that 
reports  received  from  sixty-six  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  in 
Pennsylvania  show  in  every  case  a  heavy  decline  in  the  number 
of  commitments  since  Prohibition  became  effective.  The 
greatest  decrease  noted  was  sixty  per  cent.,  the  lowest  thirty 
per  cent.  Nevertheless,  prison  wardens  make  this  complaint: 
Prohibition  has  lowered  the  standard  of  morality  and  discipline 
in  the  prisons.  Many  of  the  inebriates  when  not  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  were  well-behaved  and  obedient.  Their 
influence  on  the  whole  was  helpful.  Composing.as  they  did 
so  large  a  percentage  of  the  inmates,  they  raised  the  moral 
tone  perceptibily.  Can  we  not  devise  some  less  expensive 
and  possibly  more  efficient  method  of  improving  the  lives  of 
prisoners? 


Britain  Dry  in  Ten  Years  is  the  prediction  of  Commis- 
sioner Edward  Higgins  of  London,  second  in  command  in  the 
Salvation  Army.  He  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  It  will  be  an 
uphill  fight  in  England.  Success  or  failure  may  depend  on  the 
after  effects  on  the  economic  situation  in  this  country." 


Prohibition  Debated  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. — The 
famous  debating  societies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universi- 
ties have  recently  had  animated  debates  on  the  Prohibition 
question,  says  the  United  News  Service.  The  London  press 
regards  this  as  significant  of  the  trend  of  public  opinion.  The 
vote  taken  in  the  audience  after  the  debate  went  against 
Prohibition  in  both  cases,  that  at  Cambridge  being  285  against 
and  104  for  Prohibition,  and  that  at  Oxford  204  against  and 
103  for. 


A  Prince  of  Frauds  is  the  heading  of  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  Evening  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia.  The  party  referred 
to  was  the  discredited  "John  Barleycorn."    The  writer  says: 

As  a  doctor  John  was  the  most  consistent,  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  the  most  dangerous  of  frauds  and  impostors. 

He  fooled  his  patients  cruelly.  And  if  you  are  to  believe 
some  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  in  all  medicine,  notably 
the  officials  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health,  he  killed  countless 
people  during  the  epidemic  of  last  year  by  leaving  them  weak, 
enervated  and  ready  victims  for  the  disease  which  he  pretended 
to  cure. 


The  Health  Commissioner  of  Chicago,  Dr.  John  Dill 
Robertson,  said: — 

I  want  to  tell  the  people  of  Chicago  that  whiskey  is  not  a 
cure  for  the  "flu,"  nor  a  remedy, nor  a  help ;  that  it  does  not  assist 
in  any  manner  in  fighting  any  one  or  either  of  the  diseases. 
In  the  county  hospital  they  had  71  deaths  from  alcoholic 
pneumonia  this  year  as  against  230  last  year  and  235  the  year 
before.  I  will  even  go  further  and  say  that  the  greatly  reduced 
death  rate  we  have  had  during  this  epidemic  may  be  attributed 
to  a  great  part  to  the  absence  of  alcoholic  conditions  in  the 
patients. 


For  the  First  Time  in  History  comes  now  from  Columbus, 
Ohio: — No  cases  on  the  docket  of  the  criminal  court  on  the 
morning  of  Second  Month  10,  1920.  What  a  strange  admis- 
sion from  that  citadel  of  the  liquorites!  But  we  have  ceased 
to  be  surprised  since  the  "figures  of  fanatics"  in  Prohibition 
are  so  generally  coming  true.  There  is  Louisville,  Ky.,  the 
producer  of  whiskey  immeasurable.  But  now — oh,  how 
different.  Her  Mayor,  George  W.  Smith,  is  proud  to  report 
a  decrease  of  eighty  per  cent,  in  cases  before  the  police  courts 
involving  drunkenness.  "  Do  not  let  people  fool  you,"  he 
says,  "into  believing  that  the  effects  of  Prohibition  are  not 
good."  And  this  same  Mayor  admits,  frankly  that  until 
recently  he  "  always  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  taking  something 
to  drink  whenever  I  felt  like  it,  but  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
have  liquor  hidden  away  in  the  cellar."  A  letter  of  encourage- 
ment to  such  men  would  certainly  be  iri  order  from  any  of  us, 
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NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

Scrap  From  a  Missionary  Diary. 

[The  following  is  culled  from  the  Autumn  diary  of  Elizabeth 
J.  S.  Binford,  written  as  she  went  about  her  work  in  the 
country  places  in  the  Friends'  Province  in  Japan. — H.  V.  N.J 

The  High  Cost  of  Living. — I  felt  I  must  have  a  talk  with 
the  old  lady  (at  a  house  where  they  were  staying.)  The  point 
of  contact  was  the  H.  C.  of  L.,  as  usual  these  days!  She  sat 
holding  her  long  tapering  fingers  over  the  little  bunch  of 
charcoal  and  her  neat  clothes  and  tidy  hair,  indicating  people 
who  have  lived  well.  She  said,  "Now-a-days  children  come 
with  a  five  sen  piece  to  buy  cakes  or  candy  and  eat  it  right 
up.  I  can  hardly  stand  to  see  such  extravagance!  Why, 
when  I  was  a  girl  I  never  saw — at  least  I  never  had  for  my 
own  possession — as  much  as  one  whole  copper  sen.  Five 
rin  (3^  sen)  was  the  biggest  coin  we  children  ever  had  and 
usually  it  was  a  much  smaller  one — a  one  rin  brass  coin  with 
a  square  hole  in  it.  With  five  rin  I  bought  five  hot  sweet 
potatoes  and  would  put  two  at  my  back,  under  my  girdle,  and 
three  in  the  front;  and  thus  I  got  warm  all  over — and  then  I 
ate  them  one  at  a  time.  Or  I  even  gave  two  or  three  of  them 
to  the  children.  Now!  I  can  not  get  one  good-sized  hot  sweet 
potato  for  one  and  a  half  sen.  I  can't  enjoy  eating  anything 
these  days.    I  always  think  of  the  price. 

"  I  always  ate  one  egg  a  day  up  to  this  year — but  now — I 
can't  have  an  egg  a  day.  Then  one  egg  cost  at  the  highest 
two  and  a  half  sen  and  now  an  egg  is  eleven  sen!"  "But," 
she  added,  "  I  sit  here  and  think  of  all  the  good  fish  I  have 
eaten  and  all  the  eggs  I  have  eaten  and  I  have  plenty  of  soft 
clothes  and  will  never  need  any  more.  I  have  been  to  the 
Narita  temple  three  times  and  to  Oarai  temples  and  to  Kasama 
temples  and  to  the  Kamakura  great  Buddha,  and  to  all  the 
fine  Nikko  temples — and  so  I  sit  and  am  very  contented." 

Then  I  said,  "Grandmother,  the  only  thing  lacking  is  to 
have  perfect  confidence  about  the  future  life — is  it  not  so?" 
Then,  just  as  simply  as  I  possibly  could  1  told  her  that  Jesus 
had  taken  on  Himself  her  and  my  deserved  punishment  and 
if  we  believed  He  did  this  and  asked  God  to  forgive  our  past 
+  life  of  sins — big  and  little — we  could  have  peace.  We  prayed 
together  and  she  said  she  did  believe,  and  I  think  she  does  up 
to  her  light.  Dear  old  lady— I  pray  God  to  deal  gently  and 
graciously  with  her.  She  might  have  been  an  old  Quaker 
lady  sitting  there  in  kerchief  and  cap,  with  her  sweet  face,  and 
my  heart  went  out  to  her  in  just  the  same  way  as  though  she 
sat  in  a  rocker  by  a  window  of  potted  plants  with  the  sunshine 
streaming  in. 


Old  Age. — There  is  the  nightfall  of  age.  There  may  be  a 
long,  clear  twilight,  yet  the  evening  is  bound  to  deepen.  Year 
by  year,  the  senses  grow  less  keen,  the  limbs  less  vigorous,  the 
thoughts  less  active  and  flexible;  and  the  emotions  that  once 
kindled  into  such  vivid  flame  burn  low.  How  desperately 
some  of  us  cherish  the  last  faint  rays  of  sunlight,  not,  alas, 
because  we  fear  that  we  can  no  longer  see  to  give — people  can 
always  see  to  give!  but  because  we  fear  that  we  can  no  longer 
see  to  get !  We  grow  irritable,  suspicious,  querulous:  we  refuse 
to  acknowledge  our  limitations,  even  while  we  resent  them. 
And  our  very  concentration  upon  the  light  that  fails  blinds 
us  to  the  more  subtle  rays  of  the  light  which  cannot  fail.  Yet 
old  age  may  be  a  lovely,  shining,  serene  thing!  It  is,  or  should 
be,  the  time  when  the  spiritual  self  takes  command  of  the 
whole  personality.  Thought  and  emotion  are  not  dead,  but 
they  are  under  revision.  The  soul  is  quietly  sifting  and 
harvesting  the  fruits  of  its  experience.  It  is  distilling  from 
the  whole  of  life  the  spiritual  essence  which  alone  can  ac- 
company it  upon  its  next  adventure — since  souls  must  travel 
light,  and  their  possessions  should  be  in  priceless  scrip,  not 
heavy  luggage!  Besides  even  for  age  there  is  not  only  past 
experience  to  deal  with. — From  The  Friend  (London). 


For  "The  Fbibnd." 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS'  REPORT  TO  THE  TRACT 
ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

The  present  unrest  in  the  world  manifests  itself  in  a  chal- 
lenging of  past  methods  and  principles.  Even  religious 
doctrine,  formerly  generally  accepted,  is  now  called  upon  to 
justify  itself. 

In  so  far  as  this  question  is  an  honest,  humble  craving  to 
know  the  Truth,  this  challenge  can  be  welcomed,  and  from  it 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  nothing  to  fear.  It  even  furnishes 
us  a  longed-for  opportunity  to  direct  souls  to  Him  who  said, 
"I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life."  . 

In  other  individuals,  this  modern  inquiry  is  of  a  different 
type.  It  seeks  to  comprehend  rather  than  to  apprehend. 
Even  with  a  right  desire,  it  takes  a  wrong  road.  Like  Zacheus, 
it  climbs  to  see  Christ,  but  the  word  to  such  is,  "Come  down," 
if  He  is  to  abide. 

In  a  desire  to  bear  witness  to  this  revelation  to  man's  soul 
by  the  spirit  of  God,  as  well  as  to  the  Atonement  on  Calvary 
centuries  ago,  your  Board  of  Managers  have  continued  the 
care  of  issuing  the  publications  of  the  Association. 

Within  the  year  ending  First  Month  31,  1920,  there  were 
distributed  24,742  tracts,  4,530  Juveniles,  2,290  Almanacs, 
8  Select  Extracts,  2  Sarah  Grubb,  6  Biographical  Sketches, 
13  Musing  and  Memories,  8  Select  Readers,  4,505  Calendars 
(also  507  last  year's),  1  Memoir  George  Fox. 

There  were  printed  56,350 -Tracts,  4,052  Juveniles,  2,535 
Almanacs,  4,019  Calanders. 

Early  in  the  season  our  supply  of  Calendars  was  exhausted, 
the  sales  being  nearly  400  in  excess  of  last  year.  While  we 
are  sorry  to  disappoint  any  who  failed  to  obtain  them,  it  is 
encouraging  that  the  demand  for  them  has  increased. 

We  would  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of 
Friends  to  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  low  price  of  our 
Calendars  in  lots  of  100,  for  distribution  among  their  neighbors 
and  others.  Experience  has  proved  that  our  Calendars  are 
often  valued  even  by  those  little  acquainted  with  our  plain 
ways. 

Our  Friend  and  fellow-manager,  Max  I.  Reich,  who  at  this 
writing  is  absent  traveling  on  a  religious  account  in  Germany, 
has  found  an  outlet  for  our  tracts  and  other  Friendly  literature 
in  that  country. 

Our  Treasurer  Joseph  H.  Leeds,  having  requested  to  be 
released,  the  Board  exercised  the  right  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  Association,  and  appointed  Samuel  W. 
Jones  to  serve  the  Association  as  Treasurer,  during  the  unex- 
pired term. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

(Signed)  Wm.  C.  Cowperthwaite, 

Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Second  Month  19,  1920. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  New  York  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends: 

Your  Committee  has  held  several  meetings  for  discussion  of 
its  duties,  and  while  it  has  adopted  no  formal  line  of  action,  it 
seems  well  at  this  time  to  present  this  report  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Meeting. 

In  view  of  the  greatly  unsettled  condition  of  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employees,  resulting  in  strikes  and 
other  disorders  throughout  the  country,  the  disturbance  of 
business  and  inconvenience  and  distress  in  many  ways,  with 
confusion  of  counsel  on  all  sides,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  duty 
of  a  Christian  people — who  believe  that  the  principles  an- 
nounced by  our  Lord,  if  applied  and  obediently  followed,  would 
reconcile  honest  differences  and  establish  society  on  the  only 
right  basis — to  examine  existing  conditions  and  if  possible 
point  the  way  of  peace  and  righteousness. 

In  this  present  world,  with  its  highly  complex  social  and 
industrial  system,  where  no  man  liveth  to  himself  alone,  but 
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everyone  is  constantly  dependent  upon  the  service  of  many 
others,  we  find  the  existing  system  by  which  we  avail  of  each 
other's  services  so  crude  that  no  one  knows  what  the  value  of 
any  service  of  a  given  quality  of  any  given  kind  really  is.  Yet 
it  must  be  that  every  service  has  its  true  value.  The  true 
value  of  any  service  depends  upon  the  degree  that  it  avails  to 
the  better  living  of  the  one  to  whom  it  is  rendered.— i.e.,  upon 
its  relative  usefulness.  More  than  that  value  cannot,  as  a 
general  proposition,  for  very  long  continue  to  be  had  for  it. 
Whether  it  is  honest  for  the  one  who  avails  of  it  to  give  less 
than  its  value,  and,  if  so,  how  much  less  it  is  just  for  him  to 
offer,  or  to  compel  the  one  who  renders  it  to  accept,  are  funda- 
mental questions.  Yet  where  no  successful  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  value  of  any  particular  kind  of 
service,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  compensation  for  services  in 
many  lines  should  be  determined  without  any  reference  at 
all  to  the  degree  of  their  usefulness. 

Two  illustrations  of  an  opposite  character  will  be  in  place  to 
show  the  bad  results  which  flow  from  our  neglect  in  this 
respect. 

1.  The  teaching  profession  is  for  the  most  part  quite 
inadequately  paid,  according  to  antiquated  standards,  and 
with  most  unfortunate  results.  Those  best  qualified  by  learn- 
ing and  character  for,  this  high  service  are  constantly  drawn 
away  from  it  to  more  lucrative  employments,  leaving  it  open 
to  the  weak  and  ignorant  and  otherwise  unfit,  while  the  fit  ones 
who  remain  do  so  at  great  sacrifices,  which  the  world  has  no 
right  to  exact  of  them. 

2.  It  is  apparent  that  the  division  of  labor  underlies  the 
whole  question  of  exchange; — if  we  could  produce  everything 
we  want  for  ourselves,  it  would  be  impossible  to  sell  anything 
for  there  would  be  no  need  to  buy.  In  mere  exchange  there 
can  be  no  profit,  but  advantage  only.  Profit,  as  the  word 
implies,  comes  only  from  labor,  while  for  every  gain  on  one 
side  which  follows  mere  exchange  there  must  be  a  precisely 
equal  loss  on  the  other.  Yet,  the  compensation  of  the  mer- 
chant— -our  intermediary  in  effecting  the  exchange  of  what  we 
have  for  what  we  want — is  left  entirely  to  bargain,  and  his 
reward  for  the  service  rendered  is  measured  in  no  sense  upon 
its  value,  or  the  value  of  the  time,  labor  and  intelligence  in- 
volved, but  only  by  his  own  cleverness.  1 1  will  not  be  seriously 
disputed  that  the  idea  of  service  is  practically  absent  from  the 
conduct  of  business.  Caveat  emptor  is  the  law,  and,  not  service, 
but  what  toll  will  the  traffic  bear?  is  the  principle  of  trade. 
Naturally,  this  system,  when  operated — largely  in  secret — by 
the  shrewd  and  cunning  and  unscrupulous,  results  in  engross- 
ing, re-rating  and  forestalling  of  markets  and  other  unjust 
methods,  and  in  unjust  enrichment  on  the  one  side  and  arti- 
ficial inflation  of  prices  on  the  other. 

Because  this  mal-adjustment  of  our  social  machinery 
creates  inequity  and  dissatisfaction,  the  question  arises,  What 
contribution  can  Christianity  as  represented  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  by  this  Meeting,  and  by  each  member,  make  toward 
a  right  adjustment? 

Further:  Friends  of  bygone  generations  were  concerned  to 
convince  the  world  that  the  then  accepted  system  of  property 
in  human  beings  was  wrong  and  unchristian,  and  to  work  for 
the  recognition  of  individual  freedom.  But  as 
"They  must  upward  still  and  onward 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth," 
so  Friends  need  in  this  day  to  "examine  themselves  whether 
they  be  in  the  faith."  Even  before  slavery  was  abolished  the 
principle  was  declared  that  Labor  itself  must  not  be  treated  as 
a  commodity, — that  is,  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  buy  or  sell  it, 
that  it  must  always  remain  the  inalienable  property  of  the 
worker  himself.  To  know  whether  that  be  a  true  principle  or 
not,  Friends  as  a  gathered  people  have  not  concerned  them- 
selves one  way  or  the  other;  but  while  they  have  slept  the  fire 
has  burned,  and  it  is  little  else  than  amazing  to  us  to  find  that 
very  principle  practically  recognized  and  stated  in  one  of  the 
Covenants  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Its  declaration  there 
will  undoubtedly  bring  great  developments.  If  it  be  a  true 
principle,  good  will  result  from  its  acceptance,  and  evil  will 


flow  from  any  attempt  to  thwart  it.  If  it  be  false,  the  more 
it  is  agitated  the  worse  for  Society.  Friends  are  encouraged 
to  examine  this  subject  and  endeavor  to  understand  its  founda- 
tion and  its  tendency. 

It  may  be  that  the  examination  of  these  two  subjects, — the 
true  relative  value  of  various  kinds  of  service,  with  its  necessary 
implications;  and  the  question,  If  labor  be  not  a  commodity, 
what  is  it,  and  what  difference  does  it  make  whether  it  be  a 
commodity  or  not? — is  program  enough  to  occupy  us  for  the 
present. 

In  undertaking  and  carrying  out  this  concern  to  study  condi- 
tions and  theories,  and  to  endeavor  to  supply  basic  Christian 
principles  for  the  cure  of  social  and  economic  ills,  it  must  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  RELIGIOUS  Society 
of  Friends,  and  that  our  contact  with  these  questions  is  purely 
as  a  religious  exercise,  and  should  never  descend  below  that 
level.  Much  of  the  existing  "Unrest"  is  fomented  by  pro- 
fessional agitators,  apparently  from  ulterior  and  selfish  mo- 
tives. There  has  been  a  great  deterioration  in  the  ethical  and 
moral  tone  of  civilized  peoples  since  the  beginning  of  the  Great 
War,  (whether  because  of  the  war  or  not,  it  is  not  necessary  now 
to  maintain),  and  not  Justice,  but  Loot,  seems  to  the  objective 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  present  movement.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  treasury  of  the  "Church"  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  contributions  of  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  "Things  as  They 
Are,"  and  there  is  great  danger  that  the  anxiety  of  its  repre- 
sentatives upon  seeing  the  jostling  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
in  the  Cart,  as  it  rumbles  along  the  bad  hard  road,  will  tempt 
them  to  put  out  their  hands  merely  to  steady  the  Ark,  rather 
than  to  devote  themselves  solely  to  preparing  the  way  of  the 
Lord  and  making  His  paths  straight. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

[Sara  H.  Cheyney,  a  teacher  in  Friends'  Select  School,  who 
is  spending  the  present  year  in  study  at  the  Southern  Branch 
of  the  University  of  California,  in  Los  Angeles,  enclosed  the 
following  in  a  personal  letter.  She  writes:  "These  thoughts 
have  been  a  strong  stimulus  to  me,  one  to  which  my  work  will 
show  a  response  the  rest  of  my  days,  whether  teaching  or  doing 
social  work."] 

I.  No  person  has  a  right  to  teach  Primary  children  unless 
she  has  not  only  a  love  for  the  work,  but  also  a  real  -mother  love 
for  the  children. 

II.  No  lazy  person  has  a  right  to  teach  in  the  Primary 
grades,  because  the  work  of  a  Primary  teacher  is  never  done. 

III.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Primary  teacher  to  know  the 
age  of  each  child  and  then  to  find  out  for  herself  his  mental 
age  and  arrange  his  work  accordingly. 

I  V.  Who  will  dare  say  that  the  calling  of  a  good,  conscien- 
tious teacher  is  not  equal  to  that  of  a  minister? 

V.  No  teacher  should  ever  allow  a  child  to  leave  the  class 
with  a  feeling  of  discouragement.  If  the  child  has  failed  in  one 
or  more  questions,  ask  him  something  you  know  he  can  an- 
swer before  he  leaves  the  room,  so  that  you  will  be  sure  that 
he  does  not  leave  with  a  feeling  of  discouragement. 


A  WORD  FROM  ITALY. 

Above  the  chaos  (of  to-day)  dark  clouds  hover  as  in  the 
first  days  of  creation.  Yet  we  firmly  believe  that  upon  the 
formless  mass  of  darkness,  there  moves  that  spirit  of  Life 
which  made  the  world  and  will  finally  reconstruct  the  King- 
dom of  God.  We  must  each  one  turn  to  Him  who  said,  "With- 
out Me,  ye  can  do  nothing."  How  can  the  new  earth  be  made 
without  Him? — Ernesto  CoMba,  in  La  Luce  {the  Organ  of 
the  W aldensians) . 

What  is  all  our  education  worth  if  it  ceases  to  lead  to  the 
greatest  truth,  but  instead  becomes  a  barrier  in  the  way  of 
truth?  What  are  all  our  possessions  worth  if  they  have  turned 
us  from  eternal  wealth?  What  is  the  value  of  our  "speed" 
and  our  "  progress"  if  they  are  along  the  road  toward  disaster? 
— Churchman  Afield. 
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*THE  SILVER  AGE  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

In  this  sequel  to  his  "Beginnings  of  Quakerism,"  William 
Braithwaite  has  again  laid  under  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  all 
Friends  everywhere  and  all  others  who  are  appreciative  of 
the  sober,  scholarly  and  judicial  presentation  of  the  history 
of  significant  religious  movements.  Not  only  in  outward 
form  and  size  does  this  instalment  correspond  with  the  com- 
panion volumes  in  the  series  of  Friends'  History,  but  also  in 
the  painstaking  study  and  piecing  together  of  the  obscure  and 
fugitive  as  well  as  of  the  more  familiar  sources  of  early  de- 
nominational history.  Biographical  and  local  details  abound, 
for  which  the  American  reader  at  least  should  be  provided  with 
a  map  of  England  and  a  simple  chronological  chart  of  the 
period.  Between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  book  is  quota- 
tion or  paraphrase  from  the  original  sources,  yet  these  are  so 
skillfully  arranged  and  selected  that  they  do  not  prove  burden- 
some, but  rather  give  an  aroma  and  a  vividness  to  the  quaint 
and  romantic  story. 

The  era  covered  is  some  three-quarters  of  a  century,  or  more 
strictly,  sixty-five  years  from  1660  to  1725.  The  chief  event 
of  public  interest  was  the  struggle  for  religious  liberty  to  which 
the  first  third  of  the  book  is  devoted.  The  second  section 
deals  with  internal  history  and  problems,  especially  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Society  and  the  intensive  and  extensive 
strengthening  of  its  life,  together  with  the  formulation  of  its 
faith.  The  third  section,  "  Position  and  Outlooks  at  the  Close 
of  the  Century,"  includes  a  detailed  examination  of  the  stand- 
ards of  life  and  conduct  with  which  the  Society  emerged  from 
its  formative  period. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  here  even  a  selection  of  the 
matters  of  great  historical  interest  which  a  book  of  this  in- 
clusive scope  contains.  It  is  an  heroic  story,  not  nearly  so 
barren  and  lifeless  and  degenerate  as  we  would  expect  of  the 
epigonous  generation  of  Friends.  Indeed,  the  primitive 
leaders  were  still  alive  and  were  still  guiding  the  Society  through 
the  inner  and  outer  crises  of  its  life,  while  even  after  their 
death  men  of  their  spirit  were  not  awanting  to  carry  on  the 
succession.  But  the  elements  of  decline  are  already  evident 
in  many  forms.  The  life  of  English  Quakerism  was  already 
marred  by  unhappy  divisions ;  negative  discipline  was  replacing 
the  dynamic  of  the  Spirit;  the  ideals  were  suffering  the  handi- 
caps of  organization  and  of  definition ;  men  were  looking  back 
to  tradition  rather  than  to  the  immediate  guidance;  and  politi- 
cal toleration  and  worldly  prosperity  were  removing  the  causes 
and  much  of  the  spirit  of  vigorous  endeavor  which  had  made 
the  movement  move  at  the  beginning. 

These  elements  of  weakness  as  well  as  the  surviving  "ex- 
plosive force  of  Quakerism"  from  the  Golden  Age  are  both 
full  of  lessons  for  the  present  day,— lessons  which  the  modern 
historian  has  not  failed  to  point  out  with  skill  and  moderation. 
Indeed,  there  is  something  of  the  prophetic  spirit  in  the  whole 
tone  of  the  record  and  a  tonic  inspiration  in  the  author's  own 
comments  and  applications.  "To-day,"  he  pleads,  "the  lives 
of  these  heroes  of  our  past  shall  no  longer  be  a  tradition  that 
numbs,  but  an  immortal  memory  that  braces,  challenging  our 
worldliness  and  insincerity,  and  calling  us  to  a  loyalty,  as  true 
as  theirs,  to  the  Great  Leader,  whose  life  is  ever  giving  the 
Church  heart  for  new  ventures  of  faith." 

To  different  readers  different  subjects  will  seem  to  have 
most  interest.  Many  to-day  will  read  with  great  appreciation 
the  chapter  (XX)  on  Social  Questions,  with  its  account  of 
John  Bellers,  whom  Karl  Marx  describes  as  "a  veritable  phe- 
nomenon in  the  history  of  political  economy,"  or  they  will 
specially  mark  the  ideals  of  this  and  other  Quaker  pioneers 
for  inter-church  unity.  The  modern,  missionary  spirit  is 
represented  at  its  best. in  many  glowing  passages  from  these 
Acts  of  the  Quaker  Apostles.  The  testimony  of  Friends 
against  war  is  not  illustrated  by  numerous  instances,  for  the 
issue  was  not  prominent  in  this  period,  but  the  spirit  of  un- 

*"The  Second  Period  of  Quakerism,"  by  William  Charles  Braithwaite, 
with  a  Preface  by  Rufus  M.  Jones.  Pp.  xlvii .  .668.  London,  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  Limited.  1919. 


swerving  allegiance  to  conscience  and  the  independence  from 
government  constraint  in  other  matters,  and  the  effective 
reliance  in  their  own  struggles  on  non-resistance  and  aggressive 
spiritual  weapons,  all  show  that  the  early  worthies  were  spiri- 
tual progenitors  of  those  who  exhibited  the  same  qualities  in 
later  years.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  sober  lessons  of  the 
book  for  our  own  times  is  the  tendency  of  Friends  to  diminish 
their  efforts  toward  their  ideal  as  soon  as  they  received  tolera- 
tion and  privileges  for  themselves.  "What  they  hardly 
realized,  .  .  .  was  the  sub'tle  though  fundamental  change 
of  ground.  The  "Children  of  the  Light"  in  their  day  had 
not  been  concerned  for  rights  and  privileges  for  themselves 
and  were  not  concerned  to  establish  claims  of  their  own.  They 
were  champions  of  a  universal  truth;  they  were  the  bearers  of 
a  faith  for  the  whole  human  race;  they  were  contending  for 
a  new  way  of  life  for  the  entire  world."  (XLVI — F).  "The 
tremendous  change  from  an  era  of  harassing  persecution  to 
the  privileged  ease  of  toleration  disinclined  the  Church  to 
aggressive  work  which  might  affront  the  authorities  and  en- 
danger the  position,  and  practically  condemned  it  to  a  narrow 
sectarian  life,  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  ease  granted  it." 
(636).  "When  Quakerism  failed  to  arouse  controversy  it 
would  be  a  sign  that  it  had  ceased  for  the  time  to  have  a  live 
message  for  the  needs  of  England,  and  could  be  left  alone  as  a 
harmless  survival  of  the  past."  (496). 

In  a  day  when  political  and  economic  non-conformity  is  as 
vigorously  repressed  and  persecuted  as  were  the  religious  non- 
conformists of  early  Quakerism,  and  the  battle  for  freedom 
of  thought  which  it  is  often  said  was  won  once  for  all  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  lands  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  must  now  apparently 
be  fought  out  all  over  again,  the  unselfish  spirit,  the  devotion, 
and  the  consistent  methods  of  the  ancient  Quaker  defenders 
of  liberty  challenge  our  generation  of  the  church  to  imitation. 

To  American  Friends  several  parts  of  the  book  will  be  of 
special  interest.  Although  the  founding  of  Quakerism  in 
America  is  fully  related  in  another  volume  of  the  series,  the 
brief  chapter  here  on  Quaker  Colonization  is  far  from  super- 
fluous as  it  reveals  the  missionary  spirit  that  lay  behind  the 
migration.  This  draining  of  the  active  spirits  of  the  English 
Society  the  author  includes  among  the  causes  of  its  decline. 
The  English  side  of  the  career  of  William  Penn,  with  his  valiant 
efforts  during  the  struggle  for  religious  freedom  and  his  sound 
judgment  about  the  problems  of  government,  which  he  knew 
from  the  position  of  governor  as  well  as  of  governed,  are  also 
of  great  interest. 

It  will  also  interest  American  Friends  to  observe  how  the . 
problems  that  came  to  the  surface  in  the  great  American 
separation  were  already  implicit  in  the  early  period  of  the, 
Society.  The  difficulties  of  a  truly  democratic  church  govern- 
ment were  already  manifest  in  the  controversy  with  Wilkinson 
and  Story  and  others  who  complained  of  the  autocratic  methods 
of  the  leaders,  while  the  failure  to  reconcile  the  Inward  Light 
with  the  historic  elements  of  Christianity  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  Keith  separation.  In  fact,  the  doctrinal  formulation 
of  Quakerism  was  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  contributions 
of  this  era  to  the  Society's  inheritance.  The  difficulties  are 
fully  discussed  both  in  the  preface  and  in  the  body  of  the  work 
and  need  not  be  rehearsed  in  this  review.  Three  points  may 
be  mentioned  which  made  the  early  formulations  of  doctrine 
defective:  (1)  the  early  Friends  inevitably  accepted  the  terms 
and  religious  philosophy  of  Puritan  England,  which  are  not 
adequate  for  expressing  to  modern  minds  the  significance  of 
Christianity;  (2)  the  statements  which  were  issued  were  al- 
ways due  to  attacks  from  without,  and  hence,  like  the  early 
Christian  creeds  were,  partial  and  polemic,  being  intended  to 
rebut  definite  accusations;  (3)  Friends,  as  Penn  told  Keith 
(p.  486)  laid  less  stress  on  the  outward  appearance  of  Christ 
than  on  the  inward  (and  consequently  failed  to  correlate  the 
two)  because  the  former  was  believed  by  all  Christians,  "  but 
the  spiritual  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  which  is  so 
requisite  to  salvation,  is  little  regarded  and  has  been  much 
opposed."  As  our  narrator  says  (p.  396  f.) :  "To  us,  then,  the 
experience  reached  by  the  early  Friends  is  the  thing  that 
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matters.  Below  the  scholastic  surface  of  Barclay's  writings, 
we  shall  seek  to  penetrate  to  the  deep  ocean  of  Divine  life  in 
which  he  found  peace  and  strength,  and  to  know  for  ourselves 
the  secret  power  which  touched  his  heart  as  he  came  into  the 
silent  assemblies  of  God's  people.  Or,  with  Penington,  the 
Quaker  mystic,  we  shall  wait  for  those  indwelling  tides  which 
carried  him  forth  into  the  larger  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
We  shall  learn  with  him  that  Christ  "is  the  immediate  off- 
spring of  eternal  life  in  Himself,  and  the  fountain  or  spring 
of  life  unto  the  creation,"  that  Love  is  the  sweet,  tender, 
melting  nature  of  God,  flowing  up  through  His  Seed  of  life 
into  the  creature,  and  of  all  things  making  the  creature  most  like 
unto  Himself,  both  in  nature  and  operation,"  that  obedience 
"is  the  subjection  of  the  soul  to  the  law  of  the  Spirit,"  that 
true  Peace  "is  the  stillness,  the  quietness,  the  satisfiedness  of 
the  heart  in  God,"  that  Prayer  "is  the  breath  of  the  living 
child  to  the  Father  of  Life"  and  Reconciliation  "a  bringing 
together  the  minds  and  hearts  of  God  and  man  into  one." 

Henry  J.  Cadbury. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


The  Story  of  a  Pioneer. 

(Continued  from  page  415.) 

But  to  the  children,  in  those  automobile-less  days,  this 
tedious  journey  was  a  high  adventure;  they  forded  streams, 
and  made  long  detours  around  rivers,  fallen  trees,  and  tangled 
underbrush— losing  their  way  again  and  again.  By  the  first 
night  they  had  gone  only  eight  miles,  but  were  fortunate 
enough  to  come  across  a  farm-house  where  they  spent  a  com- 
fortable night — this,  Dr.  Shaw  calls  their  last  glimpse  of  civili- 
zation. Early  the  next  morning  they  were  off  again  and  the 
next  night  stopped  at  a  place  called  Thomas  Inn;  here  the 
woman  of  the  house  said  there  was  nothing  to  eat — her  husband 
had  gone  "outside,"  that  is,  to  Grand  Rapids,  to  buy  flour  and 
had  not  returned,  but  she  said  the  travellers  might  come  in  and 
enjoy  her  shelter  if  not  food.  "We  had  provisions  in  our 
wagon,"  says  Dr.  Shaw's  story,  "so  we  wearily  entered,  after 
my  brother  had  got  out  some  of  our  pork  and  opened  a  barrel 
of  flour.  With  this  help  the  woman  made  some  biscuits,  which 
were  so  green  that  my  poor  mother  could  not  eat  them.  She 
had  admitted  to  us  that  the  one  thing  she  had  in  the  house  was 
saleratus  and  she  had  used  this  with  an  unsparing  hand. 
When  the  meal  was  eaten  she  broke  the  further  news  that  there 
were  no  beds.  "The  old  woman  can  sleep  with  me,"  she 
suggested,  "and  the  girls  can  sleep  on  the  floor.  The  boys 
will  have  to  go  to  the  barn."  She  and  her  bed  were  not 
especially  attractive  and  mother  decided  to  lie  on  the  floor 
with  us.  We  had  our  bedding  from  the  wagon  and  slept  very 
well. 

"At  dawn  the  next  morning  we  resumed  our  journey  and  for 
days  after  that  we  were  able  to  cover  the  distance  demanded 
by  the  schedule  arranged  before  we  started.  This  meant  that 
some  sort  of  shelter  awaited  us  at  night.  But  one  day  twilight 
fell  and  we  had  not  made  the  twenty  miles  for  that  day.  In 
the  back  of  the  wagon  my  mother  had  a  box  of  little  pigs,  and 
during  the  afternoon  these  had  broken  loose  and  escaped  into 
the  woods.  We  had  lost  much  time  in  finding  them  and  were 
se  exhausted  that  when  we  came  to  a  hut  made  of  twigs  and 
boughs,  though  we  knew  nothing  about  it,  we  decided  to  camp  in 
it  for  the  night.  My  brother  had  unharnessed  the  horses  and 
my  mother  and  sister  were  cooking  "dough-god" —  a  mixture 
of  flour,  water  and  soda,  fried  in  a  pan — when  two  men  rode  up 
on  horse-back  and  'called  my  brother  to  one  side.  Imme- 
diately after  the  talk  which  followed,  James  harnessed  the 
horses  again  and  forced  us  to  go  on,  though  by  that  time  dark- 
ness had  fallen.  He  told  mother,  but  did  not  tell  us  children 
until  long  afterward,  that  a  man  had  been  murdered  in  the  hut 
only  the  night  before.  The  murderer  was  still  at  large  in  the 
woods,  and  the  new-comers  were  searching  for  him." 

But  at  last  this  brave  little  procession  reached  the  goal  of 
their  long  journey — "a  farm,"  it  had  been  called  to  them,  and 


such  they  expected  to  find  it;  their  mother  had  visions  of  an 
English  farm  with  red  barns  and  meadows,  grassy  slopes  and 
daisies,  at  least  a  prosperous  New  England  farmstead  like 
those  they  had  left  in  Massachusetts.  "What  we  found 
awaiting  us,"  says  Dr.  Shaw  again,  "were  the  four  walls  of  a 
good-sized  log-house  standing  in  a  small  cleared  strip  of  the 
wilderness,  its  doors  and  windows  represented  by  square  holes, 
its  floor  also  a  thing  of  the  future,  its  whole  effect  achingly 
forlorn  and  desolate."  As  has  been  said  before,  it  was  almost 
night  when  they  reached  this,  their  new  home;  no  wonder  their 
brave  mother  was  almost  disheartened! 

The  first  night  was  truly  a  thrilling  one  to  these  newcomers — 
owls  hooted,  wolves  howled —  and  the  wild  cats  uttered  their 
wild,  panic-stricken  cry — the  most  appalling  of  all  the  strange 
forest  sounds.  As  she  lay  on  her  bed  of  forest  boughs,  that 
first  night,  covered  by  warm  blankets,  little  Anna  was  wide 
awake — for  she  thought  she  saw  creeping  forms  of  wild  things 
or  heard  their  soft  footfalls  just  outside  the  log  walls. 

Next  morning,  however,  courage  returned  and  says  Dr. 
Shaw,  "We  faced  out  situation  with  clear  and  unalarmed  eyes. 
The  problem  of  food  we  knew  was  at  least  temporarily  solved. 
We  had  brought  with  us  enough  coffee,  pork  and  flour  to  last 
for  several  weeks,  and  the  one  necessity  father  had  put  inside 
the  cabin  walls,  was  a  great  fireplace  made  of  mud  and  stones 
in  which  our  food  could  be  cooked.  The  problem  of  our  water 
supply  was  less  simple,  but  my  brother  James  solved  it  for  the 
time  by  showing  us  a  creek  a  long  distance  from  the  house, 
and  for  months  we  carried  from  this  creek  in  pails  every  drop 
of  water  we  used,  save  that  we  caught  in  troughs  when  the  rain 
fell."  Later,  Anna,  with  the  assistance  of  her  sisters,  dug  a 
well  on  which  in  later  years  she  says  she  looked  back  with 
"calm  content." 

After  breakfast  there  was  a  family  council  and  it  was  decided 
that  Anna,  who  loved  work,  particularly  out  of  doors,  should 
help  with  the  laying  of  the  floor,  and  in  making  windows  and 
doors  for  the  house.  In  time  partitions  were  added,  thus 
making  several  rooms,  but  the  cabin  was  never  plastered;  as  a 
result  many  a  winter  morning  "we  awoke,"  says  Dr.  Shaw, 
"to  find  ourselves  chastely  blanketed  with  snow,  while  the  only 
warm  spot  in  the  living-room  was  that  directly  in  front  of  the 
fire-place,  where  great  logs  burned  all  day.  Even  there  6ur 
faces  scorched  while  our  spines  slowly  congealed,  until  we 
learned  to  revolve  before  the  fire  like  a  bird  upon  a  spit." 
The  house  would  likely  have  been  better  finished  had  James, 
their  great  dependence,  been  able  to  stay  with  them,  but  in  a 
few  months  he  fell  ill  and  had  to  go  east  for  an  operation  from 
which  he  never  recovered  sufficiently  to  return  to  the  pioneers. 
So  for  over  a  year  this  brave  mother  with  her  three  daughters 
and  her  little  son  of  eight,  lived  in  these  lonely  Michigan  woods, 
supporting  themselves  as  best  they  could.  It  was  too  late  in 
the  season  to  plant  again  even  had  they  possessed  a  plow — in 
the  second  summer,  they  used  the  Indian  method  of  chopping 
up  the  sod  with  an  ax — they  then  put  the  seed  under  and  let  it 
grow — strange  to  say,  it  did  grow — most  encouragingly. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


THE  TOKIO  FOREIGN  SCHOOL. 


REBECCA  N.  TAYLOR. 

The  strengthening  of  friendly  relations  between  America  and 
Japan  is  of  acknowledged  importance  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  must  be  founded  on  mutual  sympathy 
and  understanding. 

In  an  article  written  on  Asia  by  William  Bancroft  Hill,  we 
are  informed  that  at  a  semi-official  banquet  in  Tokio,  a 
leading  Japanese  publicist  said,  in  effect,  "We  have  thousands 
of  young  men  who  have  been  educated  in  American  Schools 
and  colleges,  while  you  Americans  have  scarcely  half-dozen  men 
who  know  enough  of  the  Japanese  language  to  understand 
Japanese  thought  at  first  hand." 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  from  business,  political  and 
missionary  stand-points  that  we  should  be  represented  in 
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japan  by  educated  men  of  high  character  and  Christian  train- 
ing, who  have  a  mastery  of  this  very  difficult  language,  a 
knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  some  comprehen- 
sion of  the  "race-mind."  For  this  reason  there  should  be 
general  interest  in  the  school  which  is  being  founded. for 
American  and  British  children  in  Japan  by  the  allied  missions, 
aided  by  business  and  professional  men  who  have  interests  in 
that  country. 

American  children  born  in  Japan  can  speak  the  Japanese 
language  fluently  by  the  time  they  are  ten  or  twelve.  If  they 
are  then  sent  away  for  their  education  and  remain  until  they 
are  through  college,  they  forget  the  language  and  often  lose 
their  sympathy  and  interest  in  Japan,  and  do  not  care  to 
return  to  it.  If  they  could  remain  in  that  country  until  pre- 
pared for  college,  it  is  believed  their  knowledge  and  sympathy 
would  be  sufficiently  developed  to  produce  a  different  result. 
Besides  these  larger  reasons,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  school 
would  give  greater  encouragement  to  our  missionaries  in 
Japan,  and  prevent  them  from  too  early  separation  from  their 
children.  It  is  believed  also,  that  such  a  school  would  in- 
crease our  prestige  with  the  Japanese,  who  now  note  the  fact 
that  while  America  has  invested  more  than  three  millions  of 
dollars  in  schools  for  the  Japanese,  there  is  no  adequate 
arrangement  made  for  the  education  of  American  children  in 
Japan. 

The  German  government  did  not  so  neglect  their  children, 
but  maintained  a  school  in  Yokohama  before  the  war. 

There  are  now  considerably  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  children  in  Japan,  of  a  class  well-worth  educating,  who 
would  profit  by  this  school. 

For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Ambassador 
Morris  has  said  that  America's  greatest  immediate  need  in  the 
Far-East  is  an  American  school  in  Tokio. 

Arrangements  have  now  been  made  for  building  and  endow- 
ing such  a  school.  On  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  representa- 
tive British  and  Americans  living  in  Japan,  a  majorityof  whom 
are  elected  by  the  missionary  bodies  working  in  that  country, 
and  twp  of  whom  are  Friends. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  obtain  an  endowment  fund  of  $400,000; 
subscriptions  amounting  to  $66,000  have  already  been  sub- 
scribed by  business  men  and  others  with  interests  in  Japan. 

On  First  Month  21st,  The  Board  of  Review  of  The  Inter- 
Church  Movement,  approved  the  amount  of  $240,000,  which 
the  Tokio  Foreign  School  desires  the  interested  mission  boards 
to  raise  in  their  campaigns  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
Church  Movement.  This  amount  is  allotted  among  the  va- 
rious missionary  boards  working  in  Japan,  and  Philadelphia 
Friends  are  asked  to  furnish  $10,000,  their  quota. 

The  part  which  our  Yearly  Meeting  is  to  take  in  the  Inter- 
Church  Movement  has  not  yet  been  decided,  but  has  direct 
bearing  on  such  appeals. 

This  school  has  the  very  hearty  approval  of  the  Friends' 
Foreign  Missionary  Association  of  Philadelphia,  but  in  view 
of  the  especially  heavy  calls  being  made  by  pressing  needs  for 
the  maintenance  and  development  of  work  already  under- 
taken, it  seems  almost  impossible  to  add  this  to  our  budget. 
We  wish  to  present  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  Friends, 
and  if  there  is  anyone  drawn  in  interest  to  this  important 
educational  work,  further  particulars  will  be  gladly  furnished 
by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Friends'  Foreign  Missionary 
Association. 


In  our  land,  persistent  winds  have  been  blowing  for  a  long 
time  in  one  direction  and  threatening  to  scatter  the  seeds  of 
materialism  over  our  spiritual  life.  The  confidence  of  men 
has  been  turned  to  material  forces  and  their  hearts  have  been 
set  on  material  possessions.  The  events  of  the  last  few  years, 
while  they  have  stirred  up  great  spiritual  longings  in  many 
hearts,  have  in  many  more  emphasized  the  strong  drift  toward 
materialism.  Many  voices  have  been  saying  that  the  physical 
forces  will  have  their  way,  and  that,  after  all,  the  only  real 
possessions  are  those  that  weigh  heavily  in  the  pan  of  the 
balance. — The  Churchman  Afield, 


American  Friends*  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Executive  Secretary.  1 
HOWARD  H.  BRINTON.  Publicity.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Women's  Work. 

Associate  Secretaries. 

WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY  BERNARD  WALTON 

WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


Service  Notes. 

Contributions,  for  the  week  ending  Second  Month  21st 
amounted  to  $15,342.14. 

Shipments  for  the  week  amounted  to  forty-four  in  all,  three 
from  Mennonites. 

Returned  Workers. — Margaret  Pennock,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia;  Payson  Miller,  Shipshewana,  Indiana. 

Carolena  Wood  has  spent  the  last  month  organizing  Com- 
mittees throughout  the  Middle  West  to  raise  funds  for  the 
relief  work  in  Germany.  She  reports  both  many  difficulties 
and  much  enthusiastic  support.  Energetic  relief  societies  are 
being  organized  widely  as  a  result  of  her  work. 

Vincent  Nicholson  has  joined  the  office  force  of  the  Service 
Committee  as  one  of  the  secretaries. 

From  the  Minutes  of  Cottonwood  Monthly  Meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  held  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  Second  Month 
14,  1Q20 — "This  meeting  is  united  in  recording  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  firm  and  faithful  stand  that  Senator  Arthur  Capper 
and  other  Kansas  members  of  the  United  States  Congress  are 
taking  against  measures  that  are  now  before  that  body  which 
favor  the  universal  military  training  of  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try. We  are  led  to  feel  that  as  they  turn  to  the  Source  of 
true  Wisdom,  the  necessary  strength  and  knowledge  will  be 
given  them  to  maintain  and  defend  to  a  successful  conclusion 
this  advanced  position  in  national  affairs  which  they  have 
been  enabled  to  reach  by  sound  Christian  judgment." 


Under-nourishment  has  stunted  the  growth  of  all  parts 
and  organs  of  children.    The  greatest  trouble  is  tuberculosis. 

Rickets  is  another  very  serious  trouble  and  is  very  prevalent, 
likewise  skin-diseases  largely  on  account  of  lack  of  soap  as 
before  mentioned.  The  morals  are  all  being  lowered  not  only 
because  of  the  greatly  crowded  housing  conditions  (there  has 
been  practically  no  building  for  five  years),  but  also  because 
the  conditions  make  cheating  and  theft  and  smuggling  and 
everything  of  that  sort  very  common  and  the  example  of  it 
undermines  the  children's  previous  training  and  they  come 
to  think  that  is  the  way  to  live.  The  middle-class  people  are 
perhaps  as  hard  hit  as  any  one  because  their  income  has  not 
increased  much,  whereas  the  purchasing-power  of  the  Mark 
has  very  much  decreased.  Many  of  these  people  are  too 
proud  to  ask  help  and  too  honest  to  take  advantage  of  the 
possibility  to  buy  smuggled  food  and  that  sort  of  things.— 
Alfred  Scattergood,  Berlin,  First  Month  17th. 


Conditions  in  Dresden. 

Here  we  are,  four  of  us  in  Dresden,  Albert  J.  Brown;  Moses 
M.  Bailey,  myself  and  an  interpreter,  Johannas  Gramm,  a 
son-in-law  of  Max  Reich.  We  have  been  asked  to  look  over 
the  situation  and  organize  the  work  for  the  distribution  of 
food  in  Central  and  Eastern  Saxony  and  Silicia. 

True  to  our  Quaker  instinct  for  simplicity,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  our  mission,  we  sought  modest  quarters  and 
are  located  at  the  Hospiz,  a  quaint  old  place  conducted  by  the 
city  Inner  Mission.  While  the  charge  for  our  rooms  here,  at 
the  current  rate  of  exchange,  is  only  18  to  20  cents  a  day,  it 
is  by  no  means  a  second  rate  place.  Years  ago  the  Evangelical 
Church  built  the  Center — a  sort  of  young  Friends'  Association 
plant,  or  institutional  church,  and  with  it  the  Hospiz. 

The  city  is  cold  and  dark.  Never  before  have  I  been  in 
such  a  dark  place  at  night.  Long  stretches  of  street  are  with- 
out lights.  A  gas  lamp  here  and  there  on  a  far  corner  is  the 
only  relief.   Doors  and  shutters  are  closed  at  six  or  before  and 
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such  a  thing  as  an  electric  street  sign  is  unknown.  People 
congregate  in  saloons  and  theatres  to  keep  warm  and  pass  the 
time. 

As  one  walks  the  main  thoroughfares  he  finds  plenty  of 
show  windows  full  of  pictures,  beautiful  china,  jewelry  and 
even  expensive  laces  and  rugs  to  which  no  one  pays  any  at- 
tention, but  if  he  wishes  to  see  the  people  he  turns  into  the 
smaller  streets  where  foodstuffs  are  sold.  Outside  these  shop 
windows  may  be  found  most  any  time  of  day,  little  knots  of 
people  studying  the  prices  on  the  display  cards  to  see  if  there 
is  not  something  they  can  buy  at  a  figure  which  will  enable 
their  earnings  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  hunger. 

School  children  have  been  crowded  together  to  economize 
fuel,  and  the  usual  daily  meal  is  now  served  only  three  times 
a  week  for  lack  of  food. 

We  were  made  to  realize  most  vividly  the  scarcity  of  fuel 
by  a  superintendent  of  one  of  the  schools,  who  told  with  some 
show  of  enthusiasm  how  he  managed  to  cook  the  school  meal 
by  having  each  child  bring  a  lump  of  coal,  a  piece  of  wood  or 
a  newspaper  ball  (this  is  made  by  wetting  newspaper  and 
squeezing  it  into  a  ball  about  the  size  of  your  fist.  ) 

We  visited  one  of  the  schools  this  morning  and  saw  some 
of  the  children  who  will  doubtless  receive  our  food.  A  group 
of  boys  about  the  height  of  six  and  eight  year  children  gave 
their  ages  as  twelve  and  fourteen.  One  lad  twelve  years  old 
weighs  about  fifty  pounds,  another  of  fourteen  years  weighs 
less  than  sixty  pounds. 

We  are  planning  to  have  the  food  cooked  in  the  Volkschule 
Kueche,  where  the  older  girls  who  are  taking  domestic  science 
can  do  the  work  and  where  there  is  equipment  for  preparing 
and  serving  the  meal. 

The  city  has  sixteen  such  centres,  which  can  be  brought 
into  use  if  needed.  At  present  we  are  authorized  to  plan  for 
only  1500  children.  There  are  20,000  on  the  underfed  list 
at  the  present  time. 

The  people  here  are  very  kind  and  the  city  authorities  are 
providing  office  space  for  us  free  and  are  co-operating  in  every 
way  to  help.  We  hope  to  have  a  working  organization  per- 
fected this  week  and  to  have  food  in  the  mouths  of  children 
by  the  middle  of  Second  Month. 

Every  one,  however,  tells  us  that  the  greatest  distress  is 
farther  south  in  the  Erzgebirge  region. 

Herman  Newman. 


How  the  War  "Saved  Europe." 

Vienna  conditions  generally  remain  fearful.  One  could 
survive  the  lack  of  food,  clothing  and  fuel,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  more  acute  lack  of  hope  that  permeates  every  group  of 
the  population.  1  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  of  the  expressions 
of  this  broken  spirit.  But  it  is  the  inevitable  upshot  of 
things  as  they  are.  Every  night,  as  I  leave  Singerstrasse 
for  my  hotel  room,  I  pass  down  a  cramped,  obscure  side- 
street,  the  Tiefer  Graben.  A  sign  above  one  of  the  doors  on 
the  Tiefer  Graben  bears  the  legend  " Volksbekleidungstelle" 
— and  here  the  workers  come  to  buy  shoes  and  clothing  at 
prices  within  their  reach.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  line  starts  to  form  outside  this  door;  at  eight  in  the  even- 
ing it  stretches  over  a  block.  And  that  door  is  not  opened  until 
eight  the  next  morning!  All  night  long  these  miserable  people 
stand  in  the  street — one  of  them  being  a  man  to  each  nine  old 
women  or  small  children.  As  I  pass  again  in  the  morning, 
they  are  still  there,  worn,  desolate,  hardly  able  to  drag  them- 
selves to  the  door  they've  struggled  so  stubbornly  to  attain. — 
Frederick  Kuh,  Vienna,  First  Month  1 6th. 

At  Nitchich  I  went  to  the  outskirts  to  investigate  one  house. 
I  thought  I  was  somewhat  prepared  for  the  sight  (owing  to 
the  different  reports  I  had  received),  but  no  preparation 
could  be  enough  for  such  a  distressing  sight.  One  hundred  and 
forty-three  people  are  jammed  in  one  room — "The  Black 
Hole  of  Montenegro" — seventy-three  of  these  are  children, 
the  rest  old  people,  men  and  women,  filthy,  ragged,  whining 
— the  most  unspeakable  atmosphere  for  children.  There  is  no 
light  except  from  two  great  windows  whose  apertures  are  with- 


out glass  only  with  iron  bars  against  the  piercing  gales  of  the 
Bora.  Damp  dirt  constitutes  the  floor  on  which  the  people 
lie  or  squat.  Three  holes  in  the  ground  with  a  few  coals  in 
each  constitute  the  heating,  no  beds,  just  a  few  disgusting 
rags.  It  makes  me  ill  to  write  about  them.  In  the  centre  of 
the  floor  lay  a  wretched  man  screaming  to  me  for  help.  I  could 
only  (cruel  as  it  seems)  turn  from  him  with  horror  to  the 
seventy-three  of  the  most  forlorn  little  things  you  could  ever 
imagine,  half  dead  from  malnutrition  and  the  bitter  cold. 
There  was  one  tiny  babe  carried  by  an  almost  equally  tiny 
girl.  I  was  too  shocked  to  speak. — Alex  Divine,  British 
Mission  to  Montenegro,  1920. 

In  the  case  of  Serbia,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  report  on  that 
country,  during  the  Winter  1918-1919  the  population,  having 
been  evicted  as  a  nation,  retufned  to  what  was  left  of  their 
country,  and  suffered  intense  privation.  There  are  cases  on 
official  record  of  those  whose  only  food  a  year  ago  was  the 
roots  of  plants  and  the  leaves  and  stems  of  maize;  sacks  in 
some  cases  were  sewn  together  in  lieu  of  clothes.  Fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  manhood  of  this  people  died  in  the  war,  and  there 
are  500,000  fatherless  children,  of  whom  150,000  are  still  in 
urgent  need  of  care  and  education.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
report  on  Jugo-Slavia  that  it  is  estimated  that  35  per  cent, 
of  the  population  are  suffering  from  clearly  recognizable  tuber- 
culosis, while  the  total  thus  afflicted,  including  incipient  cases, 
amounts  to  about>75  to  80  per  cent. — Sir  William  Goode, 
White  Paper,  1920. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

It  is  intended  that  next  week's  Friend  shall  be  a  John  Woolman 
number.  His  birth-year  was  1720,  so  that  this  is  a  bicentennial.  We  are 
indebted  to  our  Friend  Amelia  M.  Gummere,  the  recognized  authority 
on  John  Woolman,  for  this  special  issue.  In  addition  to  an  article  from 
her  pen  there  will  be  contributions  from  Professors  Vida  Scudder,  of 
Wellesley,  and  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Mary  Ward  and  Caroline  Crew  will 
also  have  articles. 

Later  in  the  year  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  bi-centenary  cele- 
bration in  which  the  Woolman  house  at  Mt.  Holly  will  be  brought  more 
prominently  before  Friends  than  heretofore. 

A  cablegram  was  received  on  the  twenty-seventh  ult.  from  Wm.  C. 
Allen  and.  wife  that  they  had  reached  Durban,  South  Africa. 


Died— On  Second  Month  18,  1920,  Reuben  Haines,  aged  68  years; 
a  member  of  Germantown  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  23rd  of  Eleventh  Month,  1919,  at  West  Chester,  Pa., 

James  F.  Reid,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year;  an  esteemed  elder  of  Bradford 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  on  First  Month  14, 1920,  William  T.  Forsythe  of  West  Chester, 

Pa.,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Birmingham 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  at  his  home  near  Downingtown,  Pa.,  First  Month  26,  1920, 

Edward  Downing,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year;  a  member  of  Uwchlan 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  suddenly,  on  the  Sixth  of  Second  Month,  1920,  at  Moorestown, 

N.  J.,  Anna  Taylor  Stokes,  widow  of  Walter  P.  Stokes;  aged  60  years; 
a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  Seventh  of  Second  Month,  1920, 

Jane  M.  Eldridge,  in  her  85th  year;  a  member  of  Birmingham  Monthly 
Meeting. 

 ,  at  Langhorne,  Pa.,  on  the  Eighth  of  Second  Month,  1920,  Jo- 
sephine H.  Ambler;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia. 

 ,  on  the  Tenth  of  Second  Month,  1920,  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  Mary  H., 

wife  of  Joseph  E.  Pennock  of  Germantown,  Philadelphia;  a  member  of 
Germantown  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  suddenly  Twelfth  Month  28,  1919,  at  the  "Barclay  Home," 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  Helena  J.  Conner;  a  member  of  Birmingham 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  on  Second  Month  18, 1920,  atLansdwone,  Pa.,  Helen  Menden- 

hall,  wife  of  Jehu  J.  Outland,  aged  thirty-nine  years;  a  member  of 
Lansdowne  Monthly  meeting. 
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H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philapelphia 
telephones:  JEEmT 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Varnall      John  A.  Stratum 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    -   Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


118  N.  Thirteenth  St 


Philadelphia 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET       (Second  Floor) 

77i e  Trade  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
PHONE,  WALNUT  4615 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'Phone,  Spruce  3032 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place, 

Philadelphia. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  AN  INCOME? 

at  65;  when  your  earning  power  has  stopped 
or  greatly  decreased  ? 

Then  begin  to  provide  for  it  now.  You 
can  do  it  by  taking  our  Endowment  Policy 
payable  at  65 — or  upon  your  death,  if  before. 
It  is  insurance,  income,  investment. 
"Will  you  let  us  tell  you  about  this? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phone  II  Spruce  164C 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatters 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  *2£  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-       -:•  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

aPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THI 
PRINTINO  OF  BOOKS  AN D  CATAkOg* 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

m  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

•  YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.      -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

park  place 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  r>L  J0 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
'Open  Throughout  the  Yean 

NATHAN  I.  JONES. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  "Phone        :         Established  1880 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

The  Book  Store  desires  to  be  of  increased 
service,  and  solicits  orders  for  books  of  re- 
ligious or  general  value.  Bear  in  mind  the 
desirability  of  a  set  of  the  Pennsbury  Series 
in  making  a  list  of  presents. 

Suggestions: 

Principles  of  Quakerism  Jo.  50 

The  Personality  of  George  Fox  30 

Quaker  Biographies,  5  vols  2.50 

A  Gentle  Heart  1.50 

I  Appeal  Unto  Csesar  50 

On  Two  Fronts  90 

The  Manhood  of  the  Master  75 

The  New  Social  Outlook — 1918  65 

Co-operation  or  Chaos  30 

Golden  Memories   1.50 

The  Journal  of  John  Woolman  50 

A  Book  of  Quaker  Saints  3.00 

Shaggycoat,  The  Biography  of  a  Beaver  .  1.25 

St.  Paul,  The  Hero  1.00 

Hebrew  Heroes  1.00 

Silent  Worship,  The  Way  of  Wonder— 1919  .65 

Friends  and  the  Indians  1.50 

Postage,  extra. 

GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall. 

Sixty-six  poems,  in  four  groups:  Near  to  Nat- 
ure's Heart,  Where  Flowers  Bloom  and  Birds 
Sing,  Loving  Thought  and  Earnest  Feeling, 
When  Life  Is  Young. 

120  pages,  5  in.  by  1%  in.;  cloth,  $1.50;  leather; 
$2.50,  postpaid. 

INNES  &  SONS,  129  N.  12th  St..,  Phila. 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney.  . 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 


A  GENTLE  HEART 

By  Elizabeth  Allen  Sallerlhwail. 

Book  of  Verse.    Illustrated.    128  pages,  5x7 3  3  in. 
Cloth.  $1.75;  Half  Leather.  $2.50;  Full  Leather.  $3.00, 
Net. 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT 
Friends'  Book  Store,  302  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Friend*'  Book  and  Supply  House,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Scruggs,  Vandervoort  and  Barney,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  8c  CO. 

BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  Jr. 


MEMBERS 
NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK  EXCHANGES 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


ENGLISH  FRIENDS 

The  Peace  Service  of  Friends  during 
the  War  has  united  the  Society  the 
world  over  in  the  common  cause  of 
humanity.  Lines  of  communication 
have  been  established  which  must  be 
preserved  and  strengthened.  To  this 
end  the  news  service  of 

THE  FRIEND 

of  London,  England,  is  organized. 


Subscription  price  $3.00  per  annum,  post  free. 


Remittances  should  be  sent  to 

GRACE  W.  BLAIR 
109  N.  State  Street,  Media,  Pa. 

Agent  for  the  United  Stales. 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education 

Offers  special  training  to  young  Friends  for 
service  in  the  meeting  and  community. 

Trained  young  Friends  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cardm0       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE   LOCUST  1782 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONE,  Matron. 

Phone — Market  1571. 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       -  PHILADELPHIA 

Office  Houn  until  10.30  A.  M.      Or  any  other  time  by  appointment 
Established  in  1840.   Bell  'Phone,  Poplar  337 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley.  Manager 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Is  situated,  planned  and  managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 
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Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED— A    FrienH's  family   lo  occupy  Concord 
House,  Concord ville.  Pa.  For  further  details  kindly 

communicate  with 

J.  Passmore  Elkinton. 

121  S.  Third  Street.  Phila..  Pa. 


FOR  RENT — Small  furnished  house  on  college  grounds 
for  next  summer  and  fail.    Couple  without  childien 
desired.    Rental  SI  10  per  month,  with  garage.  Address, 
K,  Founders  Hall, 

Haverford  College. 


WANTED — A  small  unfurnished  room,  or  large  closet, 
to  store  two  or  three  trunks.    Also  a  bed-room, 
need  not  be  in  same  house.    City  preferred. 

Address,  E.  L., 

55  E.  Stewart  Avenue, 

Lansdowne,  Pa. 

A FRIEND  in  the  West  has  a  dark  brown  camel's  hair 
shawl  in  good  condition.  Being  straitened,  she  de- 
sires to  sell  it.  A  purchaser  will  communicate  with  XYZ, 
care  of  The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place. 
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TO 


(With  a  copy  of  Woolman's  Journal.) 

That  which  mystic  Plato  pondered, 
That  which  Zeno  heard  with  awe, 

And  the  star-rapt  Zoroaster 
In  his  night-watch  saw. 

From  the  doubt  and  darkness  springing 

Of  the  dim,  uncertain  Past, 
Moving  to  the  dark  still  shadows 

O'er  the  Future  cast. 

Early  hath  Life's  mighty  question 
Thrilled  within  thy  heart  of  youth, 

With  a  deep  and  strong  beseeching: 
What  and  where  is  Truth? 


Only  in  the  gathered  silence 
Of  a  calm  and  waiting  frame 

Light  and  wisdom  as  from  Heaven 
To  the  seeker  came. 

Not  to  ease  and  aimless  quiet 
Doth  that  inward  answer  tend, 

But  to  works  of  love  and  duty 
As  our  being's  end, — 

Not  to  idle  dreams  and  trances, 
Length  of  face,  and  solemn  tone, 

But  to  Faith,  in  daily  striving 
And  performance  shown. 

Earnest  toil  and  strong  endeavor 

Of  a  spirit  which  within 
Wrestles  with  familiar  evil 

And  besetting  sin; 


And  without,  with  tireless  vigor, 

Steady  heart,  and  weapon  strong, 
In  the  power  of  truth  assailing 

Every  form  of  wrong. 

Guided  thus,  how  passing  lovely 

Is  the  track  of  Woolman's  feet! 
And  his  brief  and  simple  record 

How  serenely  sweet! 

O'er  life's  humblest  duties  throwing 

Light  the  earthling  never  knew, 
Freshening  all  its  dark  waste  places 

As  with  Hermon's  dew. 

All  which  glows  in  Pascal's  pages, — 

All  which  sainted  Guion  sought, 
Or  the  blue-eyed  German  Rahel 

Half -unconscious  taught: — 

Beauty,  such  as  Goethe  pictured, 

Such  as  Shelley  dreamed  of,  shed 
Living  warmth  and  starry  brightness 

Round  that  poor  man's  head. 

Not  a  vain  and  cold  ideal, 

Not  a  poet's  dream  alone, 
But  a  presence  warm  and  real, 

Seen  and  felt  and  known. 

When  the  red  right-hand  of  slaughter 

Moulders  with  the  steel  it  swung, 
When  the  name  of  seer  and  poet 

Dies  on  Memory's  tongue, 

All  bright  thoughts  and  pure  shall  gather 
Round  that  meek  and  suffering  one, — 

Glorious,  like  the  seer-seen  angel 
Standing  in  the  sun! 

Take  the  good  man's  book  and  ponder 
.   What  its  pages  say  to  thee, — 
Blessed  as  the  hand  of  healing 
May  its  lesson  be. 

— John  G.  Whittier. 


"If  we  who  are  of  a  middle  station  between  Riches  and 
Poverty  are  affected  at  times  with  the  oppressions  of  the  Poor, 
and  feel  a  tender  regard  for  our  Posterity  after  us,  O  how 
necessary  is  it  that  we  wish  for  the  pure  Counsel  of  Truth! 
Many  have  seen  the  hardships  of  the  Poor;  have  felt  an  eager 
desire  that  their  children  may  be  put  in  a  way  to  escape  these 
hardships;  but  how  few  have  continued  in  that  pure  love  which 
openeth  our  understandings  to  proceed  rightly  under  these 
difficulties-!  Now  few  have  faithfully  followed  that  Holy 
Leader  who  prepares  His  people  to  labour  for  the  restoration 
of  true  harmony  amongst  our  fellow-creatures ! 

"In  the  pure  Gospel  spirit  we  walk  by  Faith  and  not  by 
Sight." — John  Woolman,  1772 — "On  Loving  Our  Neighbors 
as  Ourselves." 
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JOHN  WOOLMAN'S  ESSAYS  ON  SOCIAL  REFORM. 

The  coming  Autumn  will  see  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  John  Woolman.  He  is  not  inaccurately  called, 
after  Whittier,  the  greatest  American  Quaker.  In  these 
disturbed,  unrestful  days  of  reaction  and  adjustment,  when, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  Friends  are  seeking  a 
solution  of  social  problems,  it  is  well  to  call  attention  again  to 
one  who  long  ago  saw  quite  clearly  some  of  the  remedies  that 
are  applicable  to-day.  We  revere  the  memory  of  the  man  by 
whose  efforts  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  largely  accom- 
plished. But  slavery,  we  are  thankful  to  be  able  to  say,  is 
now  a  dead  issue.  Woolman's  labor-reform  doctrine,  on  the 
contrary,  might  have  been  advanced  to-day,  so  timely  is  its 
teaching.  It  is  this  which  makes  us  demand  for  him  the  wider 
hearing  which  he  so  well  deserves. 

While  there  are  many  Friends  who  have  an  appreciation  of 
Woolman  as  the  apostle  of  love, — a  teaching  which  was  at 
the  core  and  centre  of  his  message  to  humanity, — it  is  never- 
theless true  that  other  than  Friends  have  more  fully  under- 
stood the  marvellous  grasp  of  world-problems  which  his  Essays 
show.  Other  articles  in  the  present  issue  do  justice  to  the 
literary  side  of  his  Journal.  But  compared  with  many  who 
read  it/there  are  very  few  who  follow  the  author  through  the 
quaint  style  of  his  Essays,  to  the  basic  economic  principles 
which  he  emphasizes.  The  Fabian  Society  in  England  [1897] 
published  his  essay,  "A  Plea  for  the  P0017"  (mistakenly  called, 
in  1774,  "A  Word  of  Remembrance  and  Caution  to  the  Rich") 
and  only  one  editor,  John  Comly  in  1837,  has  seen  fit  to  print 
the  "Conversations"  between  a  rich  man  and  a  laboring  man, 
written  in  1772. 

When  John  Woolman  lived  and  wrote,  Labor,  with  a  capital 
"L,"  was  down-trodden  and  ignorant.  An  occasional  in- 
dividual effort  was  making  throughout  the  Society  of  Friends 
for  relief  to  the  masses,  chief  among  whom  were  the  slave  and 
the  Indian,  then  most  unjustly  oppressed.  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  chief  effort  of  John  Woolman  throughout  his 
life  to  arouse  his  fellow-members  to  corporate  action  toward 
relief.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  the  triumphant  re- 
sult of  his  anti-slavery  labors.  In  truth,  his  efforts  were  to 
mark  the  dividing  line  between  the  old  individualistic  method 
of  social  endeavor,  and  the  quite  modern  feeling  of  corporate 
responsibility.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  that  the  moral 
sense  must  guide  the  group,  as  well  as  the  individual  in  his 
relation  to  the  group.  He  gives  no  hint  of  a  technical  study 
of  social  conditions  in  the  modern  scientific  sense; — his  thought 
lay  far  from  this;  yet  social  conditions  have  seldom  been 
studied  with  a  deeper  moral  analysis.  That  he  could  not 
grasp  the  sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  problem  is  shown  by 
his  attempt  to  make  his  own  individuality  an  example; — to 
think  that  the  final  remedy  for  social  ills  lay  in  the  multitude 
of  such  "examples."  We  cannot  but  think  that  could  he 
have  survived  a  war  that  would  have  been  heart-breaking  to 
his  sensitive  soul,  he  would  have  hailed  joyfully  the  move- 
ment, visible  everywhere  to-day,  toward  social  solidarity,  and 
the  expression  in  practical  life,  of  the  Quaker, — that  is,  the 
Christian — message,  that  religion  is  a  "conduct  of  life." 

Always,  upon  John  Woolman's  listening  ear,  smote  that 

"still,  sad  music  of  Humanity," 

and  he  writes, — "To  see  our  fellow  creatures  under  difficulties 
to  which  we  are  in  no  degree  accessory  awakens  tenderness 


in  the  minds  of  all  reasonable  people;  but  if  we  consider  the 
condition  of  those  who  are  depressed  in  answering  our  de- 
mands, who  labor  out  of  our  sight,  and  are  often  toiling  for 
us  while  we  pass  our  time  in  fullness: — if  we  consider  that 
much  less  than  we  demand  would  supply  us  with  all  things 
really  needful;  what  heart  will  not  relent!  What  reasonable 
man  can  refrain  from  mitigating  that  grief  which  he  himself 
is  the  cause  of,  when  he  may  do  it  without  inconvenience!" 

Since  the  social  reform  taught  by  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth, 
who  better  than  Woolman  has  taught  the  demonstration  of 
the  spirit  in  theterms  of  daily  life?  If,  as  would  seem,  it  is 
not  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  twentieth  century  Quaker  to 
lead  in  the  teaching  of  a  great  social,  collective,  communal 
message,  as  he  did  in  the  seventeenth,  nevertheless,  Quakerism 
was  never  theological:  it  was  social  from  the  start,  and  may 
we  not  believe  that  the  impulse  of  Fox  and  his  followers,  with 
the  added  contribution  of  the  gentle  Quaker  Woolman,  is 
making  itself  felt  to-day  even  in  our  rather  erratic  attempts 
to  seek  the  solution  in  a  mode  of  living  that  another  generation 
will  see  worked  out?  Labor  to-day  is  on  its  feet;  it  can  read 
and  write  and  vote;  it  can  even  think.  Social  democracy  is 
finding  its  soul.    May  we  not  say  with  Wordsworth: — 

"Thou  hast  great  aims; 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind." 

Amelia  M.  Gummere. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN. 

Nothing  would  surprise  John  Woolman  so  much,  if  he  could 
come  back  to  the  world  again,  as  the  steadily  growing  fame 
which  has  come  to  him  through  these  two  centuries.  His 
humility  was  as  genuine  as  it  was  great.  His  saintliness  was 
unconscious  goodness.  His  beauty  of  style  was  so  natural 
that  he  never  knew  that  his  spiritual  Journal  possessed  the 
grace  and  charm  of  a  classic.  His  rare  service  for  humanity 
was  performed  never  for  the  sake  of  fame,  but  solely  because 
the  Voice  of  God  was  speaking  in  his  soul  and  because  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  do  otherwise. 

"John  Woolman  is  dead,"  were  the  words  he  heard  an 
angel  speak  once  when  he  was  suffering  in  a  great  illness. 
"My  tongue  was  so  dry,"  he  says,  "that  I  could  not  speak 
until  1  had  moved  it  about  and  gathered  some  moisture,  and 
as  I  lay  still  for  a  time  1  at  length  felt  a  Divine  power  prepare 
my  mouth  that  I  could  speak,  and  then  I  said,  '  I  am  crucified 
with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  Iiveth 
in  me.  And  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God  who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for 
me.'  Then  the  mystery  was  opened  and  1  perceived  there 
was  joy  in  heaven  over  a  sinner  who  had  repented,  and  that 
the  language,  'John  Woolman  is  dead'  meant  no  more  than 
the  death  of  my  own  will."  That  is  the  humble  spirit  whose 
fame  has  gone  wherever  the  English  language  is  read  and 
spoken. 

There  are  four  outstanding  traits  of  life  which  characterize 
John  Woolman  and  which  make  him  stand  distinctly  in  that 
small  group  of  persons  who  live  on  through  all  changes  of 
custom,  creed  and  thought.  (1)  He  was  conscious  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  the  presence  of  God  revealed  within 
him;  (2)  he  was  as  sensitive  to  the  intimations  of  duty  as  a 
camera  film  is  to  the  effects  of  light ;  (3)  he  was  instantly  touched 
by  human  need  and  amazingly  quick  to  see  how  tragically 
luxury,  slavery  and  an  un-Christian  social  order  affect  those 
who  are  poor  and  who  are  doomed  to  a  life  of  toil;  (4)  finally 
he  succeeded  by  an  unconscious  spiritual  dexterity  of  pen  in 
writing  in  a  style  which  reveals  his  soul  and  at  the  same  time 
shows  purity,  simplicity,  clarity  and  grace  of  expression.  All 
four  of  these  rare  traits  belonged  together  in  him  and  sprang 
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out  of  the  spiritual  nature  which  was  silently  formed  within 
him. 

It  seems  inconceivable  to  a  person  with  ordinary  joints  and 
muscles  that  a  man  can  walk  a  tight-rope  stretched  over 
Niagara  Falls,  but  it  has  been  done.  The  man  who  did  it 
was  unusually  sensitive  to  his  balance,  to  his  position,  and 
to  the  movement  of  each  muscle. .  He  was  aware  of  the  slight- 
est variation  from  a  perpendicular.  He  adjusted  precisely 
enough  and  no  more  whenever  he  deviated.  He  had  trans- 
muted his  dexterity  from  the  stage  of  effort  to  the  unconscious 
stage  of  ease. 

John  Woolman  attained  that  same  unconscious  grace  and 
power  in  a  vastly  more  difficult  field.  He  had  his  instincts 
and  passions  where  they  belonged,  not  killed  or  eliminated, 
but  raised  and  transmuted  by  love  and  loyalty  into  spiritual 
forces.  The  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  which  we 
all  crudely  recognize  was  to  him  as  fine  and  quick  as  the  sense 
of  balance  in  the  tight-rope  walker.  He  was  palpitatingly 
sensitive  to  all  moral  issues. 

"God  has  a  few  of  us  to  whom  He  whispers  in  the  ear,"  Brown- 
ing says.  John  Woolman  was  one  of  these.  He  was  like  the 
little  animals  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  used  to  tell  about  which 
are  so  transparent  that  one  can  look  through  them  and  see 
their  hearts  beat  and  their  lungs  breathe.  His  sincere  purity 
of  soul,  his  transparent  simplicity  of  nature  are  everywhere 
unmistakable.  He  lets  the  light  come  through  and  it  is  al- 
ways more  than  his  own  light — it  comes  from  above  and  be- 
yond him.  He  was  able  to  serve  his  fellow-men  in  Unusual 
fashion  because  he  was  such  a  good  organ  and  instrument  of 
the  Eternal. 

Rufus  M.  Jones. 


THE  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  WOOLMAN  AS  LITERATURE. 

Very  little  has  been  written  of  John  Woolman's  writings 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Literature.  It  is  likely  that  the  first 
reference  to  John  Woolman  in  what  our  forefathers  were  wont 
to  call  "Polite  Literature,"  was  the  oft-quoted  sentence  of 
Charles  Lamb  in  his  essay,  "A  Quaker  Meeting"  in  his  "Es- 
says of  Elia."  "Get  the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart; 
and  love  the  early  Quakers."  That  this  was  sufficient  to  call 
attention  to  Woolman's  writings  is  shown  by  many  references 
to  Woolman  outside  his  own  denomination.  Lamb  not  only 
mentioned  Woolman  in  his  Essay,  but  spoke  of  him  personally 
to  his  friends.  Among  them  was  that  prince  of  diarists,  Henry 
Crabb  Robinson  (i 775-1867).  Under  date  of  "January  22, 
1824,"  he  writes:  (comparing  it  with  Edward  Irving's  "Argu- 
ment of  Judgment  to  Come") :  "  How  different  this  from  John 
Woolman's  Journal  I  have  been  reading  at  the  same  time. 
A  perfect  gem!  His  is  a  schone  seele  (beautiful  soul).  An 
illiterate  tailor,  he  writes  in  a  style  of  the  most  exquisite  purity 
and  grace.  His  moral  qualities  are  transferred  to  his  writings." 
(Diary  of  H.  C.  R.,  3rd  ed.  2:  403.)  This  opinion  has  been 
practically  that  of  all  who  have  written  of  his  literary  qualities. 

Robinson  speaks  of  Woolman  as  "  an  illiterate  tailor,"  and 
is  probably  responsible  for  this  statement  which  has  obtained 
wide  currency.  Robinson  was  not  aware  of  the  facts  or  of 
conditions  in  the  Jerseys  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Woolman 
was  not  "illiterate"  at  any  period  of  his  life.  He  says  of  him- 
self, "Through  the  care  of  my  parents,  I  was  taught  to  read 
nearly  as  soon  as  I  was  capable  of  it."  (Jour.  p.  1).  He  received 
a  school  education,  and  was  constantly  improving  himself. 
His  beautifully  clear  handwriting,  the  fact  that  he  taught 
school,  that  he  was  early  sought  after  to  write  wills,  draw  up 
deeds  and  conveyances,  and  survey  land,  is  a  complete  answer 
to  Robinson's  statement.  Woolman  also  tells  us  of  his  parents, 
"  Having  a  large  family  of  children  they  used  frequently,  on 
First-days,  after  meeting,  to  set  us  one  after  another  to  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  some  religious  books."  (Jour.  p.  2.) 
His  comments  show  that  even  as  a  boy,  he  read  thoughtfully 
and  with  discrimination.  Besides  this,  his  writings  bear  evi- 
dence of  acquaintance  with  standard  literature  of  his  day,  and 


also  with  special  "works  which  none  but  an  educated  man 
would  be  likely  to  read. 

Many  more  testimonies  to  the  excellence  of  Woolman's 
style  could  be  quoted,  but  one  will  suffice.  Katharine  Lee 
Bates,  of  Wellesley  College,  says :  "  The  words  are  a  transparent 
,  medium  Of  spirit.  Style  and  man  are  equally  unconscious  of 
themselves.  Without  art  Woolman  has  attained  in  his  best 
passages  that  beauty  of  simplicity,  that  absolute  candor  which 
is  the  goal  of  most  studious  art."  ("American  Literature," 
p.  91.) 

Sincere  in  everything,  Woolman  naturally  expressed  him- 
self in  words  which  would  translate  his  thoughts  into  language 
of  simple  truth  and  sincerity.  He  wrote  as  he  thought  and 
lived. 

Two  autobiographies,  unsurpassed  for  clarity  of  thought  and 
expression,  were  written  by  two  men,  contemporaries,  who 
lived  not  far  apart — Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Woolman. 
The  one  the  perfection  of  conscious  art:  the  other,  the  un- 
conscious perfection  of  a  pure  soul  who  lived  in  the  atmosphere 
of  truth. 

Allen  C.  Thomas. 

m    ,  ^ 

JOHN  WOOLMAN  AS  A  MONITOR. 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  could  speak  the  truth  in  love, 
who  could  "  reprove,  rebuke  and  exhort  with  all  long-suffering 
and  teaching,"  that  man  was  John  Woolman.  His  peaceable 
spirit,  joined  with  "moral  insight  and  conviction,"  was  in  a 
sense  both  weapon  and  shield;  whilst  his  tender  and  appealing, 
yet  profoundly  earnest  and  instructive,  portrayals  of  good 
and  evil  evidenced  his  love  of  human  souls,  as  well  as  his  con- 
cern for  "universal  righteousness."  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  can  complacently  ignore  the  existence  of  wrong  and  see 
"only  the  good,"  but  it  may  be  said  that  both  in  his  character 
and  in  his  manner  of  dealing  with  men  and  things  mercy  and 
truth  were  met  together.  The  spirit  that  governed  his  own 
life  is  indicated  in  the  lines  which  he  wrote  as  a  copy  for  the 
children  in  Rebecca  Jones's  school: — 

"Censure  none  rashly;  Nature's  apt  to  halt; 
Look  inward;  He's  unborn  that  has  no  fault." 

Perhaps  few  persons  have  kept  with  less  variation  the  re- 
quirements of  the  first  and  great  commandment,  and  hence 
of  that  other  commandment  which  js  like  unto  the  first.  Con- 
sistent with  such  love  were  his  humility  and  his  detachment 
from  selfish  interests;  so  that  when  he  felt  laid  upon  him  the 
duty  of  "laboring"  with  others  on  any  account,  the  con- 
sideration of  being  likely  to  meet  with  censure  could  have 
little  place  with  him.  Plainness  and  gentleness,  simplicity 
and  courtesy,  have  seldom  been  more  effectively  combined. 

Readers  and  lovers  of  John  Woolman  are  wont,  no  doubt, 
to  dwell  with  admiration  on  his  various  "considerations"  and 
"remarks,"  and  on  that  essay  entitled  "A  Word  of  Remem- 
brance and  Caution  to  the  Rich."  We  may  smile  at  his 
quaint  reference  to  those  who  were  "  tried  with  great  estates," 
but  we  know  there  was  in  this  no  oblique  thrust  of  an  un- 
kindly nature; — and  who  but  John  Woolman  would  have  de- 
fined the  case  in  those  terms?  Less  familiar  perhaps,  but 
equally  characteristic,  is  a  little  letter  of  his  addressed  to  that 
excellent  and  gifted  Friend,  Elizabeth  Smith,  when  she  was 
looking  toward  engaging  in  some  public  religious  service. 

"  Christ  of  old  time  taught  the  people  as  they  were  able  to 
bear  it,"  he  writes;  "and  I  believe,  my  dear  friend,  there  are 
lessons  for  thee  and  me  yet  to  learn."  He  then  refers  to  there 
being  some  things  about  the  furnishings  of  her  house  that 
might  be  an  occasion  of  diverting  the  minds  of  some  Friends 
from  a  "close  attention  to  the  Light  of  Life,"  but  expresses 
the  belief  that  her  own  mind  was  not  greatly  taken  up  with 
them;  "and  when  I  signed  thy  certificate,"  he  continues, 
"expressing  thee  to  be  exemplary,  I  had  regard  to  the  state  of 
thy  mind  as  it  appeared  to  me;  but  many  times  since  1  signed 
it,  I  felt  a  desire  to  open  a  reserve  which  I  then  and  since 
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often  felt,  as  to  the  exemplariness  of  those  things  amongst  thy 
furniture  which  are  against  the  purity  of  our  principles. 

"  I  trust  the  Great  Friend  and  Helper  is  near  thee,  in  whose 
love  I  remain  thy  friend, 

John  Woolman." 

That  discriminating  wisdom  by  which  he  could  discern  a 
state  of  mind  was  no  small  part  of  those  endowments  which 
so  eminently  qualified  him  to  be  a  helper  and  a  counsellor. 

Mary  Ward. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  WOOLMAN'S  ANTI-SLAVERY  CRUSADE. 

The  fierce  passions  of  the  abolition  movement  in  America, 
culminating  in  the  Civil  War,  left  a  nation  divided  in  spirit; 
and  the  resulting  sectional  and  race  hatred  made  the  freedom 
it  gave  the  Negroes  in  many  cases  but  an  empty  name.  Even 
Whittier  at  times  indulged  in  fierce  invective  against  slave- 
holders as  well  as  slavery. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  this  was  the  propaganda  carried  on 
by  John  Woolman  a  century  earlier  in  behalf  of  emancipation 
among  Friends.  To  him  the  spirit  of  his  effort  and  the  frame 
of  mind  in  which  he  left  those  whom  he  sought  to  influence 
were  fundamental  matters.  He  carried  on  his  agitation,  he 
says,  "  looking  less  at  the  effects  of  my  labor,  than  at  the  pure 
motion  and  reality  of  the  concern  as  it  arises  from  heavenly 
love." 

Like  his  Master,  he  would  "not  cry,  nor  be  loud."  "A 
bruised  reed  would  he  not  break,  nor  quench  the  smoking 
flax."  He  was  quick  to  cultivate  any  tender  plant  of  sensitive- 
ness to  the  wrongs  of  slavery.  He  strengthened  opposition 
to  the  slave  trade,  or  a  concern  for  the  education  or  religious 
care  of  the  Negroes  wherever  he  found  it.  He  sought  out 
those  who  were  opposed  to  slavery  and  strengthened  their 
convictions,  and  he  exhorted  Southern  Friends  who  owned 
no  slaves  not  to  yield  to  their  environment  and  acquire  them. 
He  urged  Elders  and  Overseers,  as  examples  to  the  meeting, 
to  clear  themselves  of  slavery. 

Frequently  he  traveled  among  slave-holding  Friends,  labor- 
ing to  show  them  the  injustice  of  slavery,  and  pointing  out  its 
degrading  effects  on  both  master  and  slave. 

In  such  work  he  was  tactful  and  sympathetic.  If  his  hosts 
were  living  in  luxury  and  their  slaves  hardly  used,  John  Wool- 
man  left  money  to  be  paid  the  slaves,  explaining  that  he  did 
not  feel  free  to  accept  hospitality  provided  at  the  expense  of 
unpaid  labor.  Even  when  he  used  great  plainness  of  speech 
toward  slaveholders,  they  were  convinced  by  his  tenderness 
and  sympathy  that  it  was  from  love  and  in  love  that  he  spoke. 
He  tells  how  in  Virginia  he  found  a  "  tender  seed,"  and  as  he 
was  preserved  in  the  ministry  to  keep  low  with  the  truth,  the 
same  truth  in  their  hearts  answered  it.  He  sought  not  to 
drive  but  to  persuade  and  convince.  With  tears  and 
manifest  humility  he  laid  upon  the  hearts  of  men  the  question 
whether  it  was  according  to  the  truth  for  them  to  hold  slaves, 
and  left  them  to  make  answer  to  God  in  their  own  hearts. 
Woolman  himself  did  not  presume  to  judge  or  condemn. 
The  controversy  was  not  with  him.  He  left  each  to  settle  it 
with  his  own  conscience  and  God. 

In  describing  one  of  his  visits  to  slaveholders  in  company 
with  Friends  with  a  like  concern,  he  records:  "Some  whose 
hearts  were  rightly  exercised  about  them,  appeared  glad  of 
our  visit;  but  in  some  places  our  way  was  more  difficult;  and 
I  often  saw  the  necessity  of  keeping  down  to  that  root  from 
-whence  our  concern  proceeded;  and  have,  in  reverent  thankful- 
ness, humbly  to  bow  down  before  the  Lord,  who  was  near  to 
me,  and  preserved  my  mind  in  calmness  under  some  sharp 
conflicts,  and  begat  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  tenderness  in 
me  toward  some  who  were  grievously  entangled  by  the  spirit 
of  this  world." 

"On  another  occasion,"  he  says,  "  having,  at  times,  perceived 
a  shyness  in  some  Friends  of  considerable  note,  towards  me, 
I  found  an  engagement  in  Gospel  love  to  pay  a  visit  to  one 
of  them;  and  as  I  dwelt  under  the  exercise,  1  felt  a  resignedness 
in  my  mind  to  go.   So  I  went,  and  told  him  in  private  I  had 


a  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  with  him  alone,  to  which  he 
readily  agreed.  And  then  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  things 
relating  to  that  shyness  were  searched  to  the  bottom;  and  we 
had  a  large  conference,  which,  I  believe  was  useful  to  both  of 
us." 

Elbert  Russell. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  TO-DAY. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  counted  among  the  friends, — one 
would  fain  add  the  disciples, — of  a  holy  soul;  and  the  holiness 
of  John  Woolman  shines  down  a  lengthening  perspective, 
fairer  and  fairer  to  the  inward  sight.  His  high  and  holy 
simplicity, — for  sanctity  is  never  sanctimonious, — his  shrewd 
wisdom,  so  much  more  practical  than  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
his  "pure  love"  for  beasts  and  men  and  Love  eternal,  all  give 
him  place  beside  Francis  of  Assisi,  beside  Catherine  of  Siena, 
beside  Whittier,  in  that  "Santa  Conversazione"  wherein  the 
blessed  gathered  from  the  storms  of  time  forever  rejoice,  to 
the  Christian  imagination.  No  empty  conversing  that,  as- 
suredly, in  the  eternal  fields,  but  fruitful  intercourse,  whence 
help  and  wisdom  may  flow  into  our  perturbed  twentieth  cen- 
tury minds. 

With  what  may  Woolman  be  concerned,  as  he  talks  with 
his  fellow-saints  in  Paradise?  Or  perhaps,  since  such  specula- 
tion would  have  been  alien  to  his  tempered,  sober  faith,  we 
may  more  profitably  ask,  What  would  most  occupy  him 
were  he  still  with  us?  How  would  his  mind  work  in  these  days 
after  the  war,  with  their  clamorous  labor-troubles,  their  pre- 
datory passions,  their  crude  antagonisms  between  revolution 
and  reaction,  their  respectabilities  and  conventions  so  often 
taking  sanctuary  at  the  Altar? 

One  can  only  witness  to  one's  own  convictions.  I  am  as- 
sured that  Woolman's  spirit  has  descended  on  the  little  groups 
of  most  advanced  Christian  radicals  who  are  pleading  for 
profound  and  revolutionary  social  change.  He  might  have 
begun  with  the  certainty,  common  of  course  to  all  the  faithful 
of  his  creed,  that  since  no  good  can  be  achieved  by  evil  means, 
"war  to  end  war"  is  a  devil-born  delusion;  but  he  would  not 
stop  there.  He  had  a  terrifying  way  of  going  to  the  roots  of 
things, — his  strong  emphasis  on  the  expression  of  wrong  in 
social  and  economic  relations  was  foreign  to  his  own  day;  it 
finds  an  echo  now  in  thousands  of  hearts,  and  that  social 
compunction,  so  unusual  then,  spreads  from  year  to  year  as  a 
constraining  passion.  Woolman  would  have  identified  him- 
self with  those  who  wish  to  carry  that  conception  to  its  ulti- 
mate results.  He  insisted,  to  a  point  which  distressed  and 
alienated  his  contemporaries,  on  pressing  the  application  of 
Christian  ideas  to  the  life  of  business  and  industry;  and  his 
"concern"  lest  love  be  offended  in  any  indirect  manner,  would 
align  him  now  with  those  who  have  outgrown  any  hope  of 
meeting  the  situation  through  philanthropy  or  private  good- 
will, and  unite  him  with  those  unpopular  but  growing  groups 
which  challenge  the  very  bases  of  our  civilization. 

Woolman  would  have  shared  the  jealous  care  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  spirit  which  marks  the  more  recent  socialist-syndi- 
calist schools;  he  would  also  have  shared  their  clear  conviction 
that  such  freedom  is  forever  inhibited  for  the  majority  by  the 
very  organization  of  our  life.  He  was  no  ascetic;  he  had  a 
sane,  childlike  joy  in  the  Divine  Bounty,  even  in  its  material 
aspects;  but  he  dreaded  and  suspected  the  incentives  of  profit, 
and  he  longed  to  destroy  all  the  anxiously  self-regarding  in- 
stincts which  modern  life  so  automatically  fosters.  Surely, 
he  would  have  welcomed  with  thankful  relief  the  dim  but 
vital  conceptions  now  forming,  of  a  social  order  where  creative 
forces  shall  be  released  and  possessive  checked,  where  it  shall 
be  unto  the  last  as  unto  the  first,  and  where  the  burden  so  long 
borne  by  the  heart  of  love  may  be  lightened  by  a  more  equal 
sharing  of  good. 

Some  lovers  of  Woolman  will  retort  that  he  was  a  straight 
individualist,  occupied  with  persons  not  with  systems;  and 
this  is  of  course  true.  He  deepens  one's  conviction  that  change 
must  proceed  from  within,  from  the  purified  heart,  not  from 
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without,  from  an  altered  machinery.  But  those  to  whom  I 
see  him  allied  make  this  same  assertion.  Only  they  know  that 
such  change  is  already  wrought  in  myriad  minds,  and  that 
the  time  has  come  to  express  it  in  industrial  democracy.  It 
is  really  impossible  to  doubt  where  Woolman's  sympathies 
would  have  been  to-day,  as  he  contemplated  Russia,  England, 
Lawrence,  Pittsburgh. 

Industrial  democracy!  The  words  would  have  sounded 
strange  to  eighteenth  century  ears;  yet  a  light  would  have 
kindled  in  the  eyes  of  the  Quaker  Saint  as  their  meaning 
dawned  on  him.  And  so  one  sees  him  from  his  Elysium,  bless- 
ing with  utmost  tenderness  and  approval  the  small,  valiant 
groups,  comprising  so  many  of  his  own  creed,  who  are  loyal 
at  once  to  their  spiritual  vision  of  purity  and  to  their  social 
vision  of  fellowship;  and  who  afford  perhaps  our  best  hope  of 
achieving  the  inevitable  revolution  which  oversweeps  the 
world,  not  through  the  horror  of  class-warfare,  but  through 
the  glory  of  illumined  and  sacrificial  love. 

VlDA  D.  SCUDDER. 


THE  JOHN  WOOLMAN  MEMORIAL. 

When  the  little  brick  house  on  Branch  Street,  Mount  Holly 
New  Jersey,  was  opened  as  the  John  Woolman  Memorial,  in 
Sixth  Month,  1916,  however  enthusiastic  we  may  have  been 
for  its  permanence  and  success,  we  felt  that  the  project  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  It  was  a  question  as  to  how 
much  of  a  need  it  might  be  able  to  fill  in  the  community,  and 
of  how  much  interest  it  might  be  to  those  who  lived  outside 
the  neighborhood.  Now  in  this  bi-centennial  year  of  John 
Woolman's  birth,  after  four  years  of  trial,  we  feel  that  the 
venture  has  been  well  worth  while.  Fortunately  it  was  not 
an  altogether  one-sided  undertaking,  for  there  was  the  house 
side,  the  garden  side,  and  the  opening  for  social  service. 

The  quaint  brick  cottage,  built  in  1771  by  John  Woolman 
for  his  daughter  Mary,  when  she  married  John  Comfort, 
stands  near  the  street  with  the  gable-end  to  the  road.  The 
specifications  for  the  house,  written  in  John  Woolman's  neat 
handwriting,  are  in  the  archives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society  in  Philadelphia.  We  do  not  know  that  he  ever  lived 
here  himself,  for  he  went  to  England  in  the  Spring  of  1772, 
and  never  returned.  There,  as  Vida  Scudder  puts  it,  "The 
angel  of  smallpox  ended  his  wistful  and  unrelenting  quest." 

In  the  process  of  restoration  traces  of  "improvements" 
by  former  owners  were  obliterated  so  far  as  possible.  Paper 
was  taken  off  the  walls;  plaster  was  removed  from  the  ceiling, 
and  the  fine  old  oak  rafters  bared;  and  most  satisfying  of  all, 
the  good  old  fireplaces  were  opened  up.  The  glory  of  the  cot- 
tage is  a  cavernous  fire-place  in  the  living-room,  seven  feet 
across.  Our  idea  was  to  restore  the  setting  of  the  eighteenth 
century  so  far  as  possible.  We  have  had  to  welcome,  however, 
such  twentieth-century  conveniences  as  modern  plumbing, 
furnace  heat,  and  electric  lights.  These  were  introduced  with 
all  possible  care  that  they  should  not  jar  with  the  historic 
background. 

The  lot,  a  narrow  oblong,  only  ninety  feet  wide,  but  seven 
hundred  feet  long,  contains  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  and  is 
pleasantly  diversified  by  a  hollow.'  In  the  rear  of  the  house 
we  have  an  old-fashioned  flower  garden,  merging  into  a  vege- 
table garden,  where  lady-slippers  and  carrots  grow  side  by 
side.  Like  the  Gardener's  Daughter  of  Tennyson,  we  may 
sing:— 

"Not  wholly  in  the  busy  world,  nor  quite 
Beyond  it,  blooms  the  garden  that  I  love." 

Beyond  the  vegetable  garden  lies  the  blessed  hollow,  which 
nature  with  its  willows  and  elder  bushes  has  designed  for  a 
bird's  sanctuary;  then  a  small  orchard.  In  cultivating  an 
orchard,  we  like  to  believe  that  we  are  carrying  on  the  heritage 
of  the  past,  for  John  Woolman  was  a  skilful  orchardist. 

We  were  pleased  that  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  visitors 
found  their  way  to  the  worn  doorstep  of  John  Woolman  during 
the  past  year.  Many  of  these  came,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
Quaker  saint  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  looking  rather 


for  a  tea-room.  They  usually  asked,  however,  "Who  was 
John  Woolman?"  and  were  interested  to  hear  of  the  gentle  and 
audacious  Quaker  preacher  and  tailor,  who  had  lived  in  and 
around  Mount  Holly  all  his  life.  When  told  that  ex-President 
Eliot  had  put  John  Woolman's  Journal  on  his  five-foot  shelf 
of  books,  our  visitors  were  impressed  by  the  fact  that  John 
Woolman  had  found  his  place  among  the  literary  6lite,  and 
some  departed  with  a  copy  of  the  Journal  under  the  arm. 
And  now  that  the  Journal  is  listed  among  the  College  Require- 
ments in  English,  it  looks  as  if  John  Woolman  might  come 
into  his  own  with  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  coming  generation. 
Some  visitors  have  come  in  the  spirit  of  pilgrims  to  a  shrine, 
notably  a  few  Englishmen,  two  great-great-granddaughters  of 
John  Woolman,  and  a  young  professor  of  economics  in  a  west- 
ern university.  The  last,  who  had  chanced  upon  a  copy 
of  "A  Word  of  Remembrance  and  Caution  to  the  Rich," 
had  made  for  himself  the  surprising  discovery,  that  as  an 
economist,  John  Woolman  had  written  far  ahead  of  his  con- 
temporaries both  in  England  and  America. 

From  the  beginning  we  had  hoped  that  the  place  might 
become  something  of  a  social  centre  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
ministering  spirit  of  John  Woolman,  a  pioneer  of  the  social 
service  which  is  taking  so  large  a  place  in  the  forward-looking 
world  of  to-day.  At  first,  however,  we  had  to  concern  our- 
selves with  the  more  practical  problems  of  plumbing  and 
heating  and  shaping-up  of  the  garden,  before  we  could  survey 
our  social  possibilities.  As  promise  of  what  we  would  like 
to  do,  I  quote  from  the  last  annual  report,  on  a  scheme  for 
establishing  classes  in  neighborhood  industries: — 

"Through  a  club  of  young  women  from  the  farms  about  the 
neighborhood,  some  of  the  old  Burlington  County  domestic 
industries  might  be  reproduced,  such  as  weaving,  rug-making, 
quilting  and  others — an  interest  evident  now  in  the  products 
already  shown  at  the  county  fair,  annually  held  in  Mount 
Holly.  We  even  allow  our  thoughts  to  go  to  the  triumphs  of 
Deerfield  Mass.,  or  East  Providence,  R.  L,  to  know  what 
might  be  accomplished.  With  a  hold  thus  obtained,  there  is 
no  limit  to  our  influence  for  good  in  this  rural  community. 

"Without  a  working  base,  however,  we  are  practically 
helpless  in  this  direction.  We  therefore  desire  to  move  over 
to  our  own  land  the  old  barn,  once  a  part  of  John  Woolman's 
own  house,  which,  thanks  to  its  owner's  interest,  only  awaits 
the  necessary  funds  to  be  pulled  across  the  intervening  field 
and  put  in  order." 

Meanwhile  we  are  trying  to  take  advantage  of  any  op- 
portunity for  usefulness  in  the  community.  We  are  especially 
glad  to  offer  hospitality  to  those  away  from  home;  various 
people  stationed  at  Camp  Dix,  "Y"  workers  and  teachers. 
Occasionally  we  have  small  gatherings;  the  Historical  Society 
of  Haddonfield  has  met  here,  and  also  the  Fortnightly  of  the 
same  place,  and  on  each  occasion  John  Woolman  was  the  chief 
figure  on  the  program.  On  the  second  of  First  Month  we  had 
"a  garden  party,"  when  Emily  Exley  of  Philadelphia  talked 
before  the  woodfire  on  the  possibility  of  a  community  market 
for  the  women  of  the  neighborhood. 

To  mark  the  bi-centenary  of  John  Woolman's  birth,  we  hope 
to  have  in  Mount  Holly  in  the  Autumn  a  fitting  celebration. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say,  however,  what  outward  celebration  would 
be  fitting  for  one  who  "dwelt  deep  in  an  inward  stillness." 

Meariwhile  we  should  be  glad  to  see  at  the  Cottage  as  many 
Friends  as  may  care  to  make  a  little  pilgrimage  to  a  nearby 
shrine.  We  have  two  guest-rooms,  a  double  and  a  single  one, 
and  so  can  accommodate  three  house-guests.  Since  the  larder 
and  household  equipment  of  Mary  Woolman  Comfort's  Cot- 
tage can  never  be  on  a  very  large  scale,  we  like  to  have  notice 
either  by  letter  or  telephone,  when  friends  wish  to  come  either 
for  a  single  meal  or  as  house-guest.  As  so  limited  a  number 
of  guests  can  be  entertained,  the  income  from  the  Tea  House 
is  entirely  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Memorial. 
During  this  significant  year  we  therefore  hope  to  have  an 
increase  in  the  membership  of  the  Association,  to  which  all 
are  eligible  (there  are  no  annual  dues)  who  make  a  contribution 
in  any  form. 
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We  hope  that  this  little  house  by  the  road  may  become  in 
time  a  kind  of  Quaker  Mecca,  to  which  American  pilgrims 
may  draw  as  in  old  England  they  journey  to  Jordans  or  Swarth- 
more  Hall.  * 

Caroline  Ladd  Crew. 
Hostess  John  IVoolman  Memorial. 


A  JOHN  W00LMAN  PROGRAM  IN  MEMORY  OF  THE 
BI-CENTENARY. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  many,  and  instructive  to  our 
children,  if,  in  the  various  schools,  Quaker  or  other,  a  day  in 
the  Autumn,  preferably  that  nearest  to  Tenth  Month  19th, 
the  day  on  which  John  Woolman  was  born,  the  pupils  might 


have  suitable  exercises  prepared,  with  the  idea  of  learning 
something  about  the  great  philanthropist.  To  that  end,  a 
tentative  program  is  submitted,  prepared  by  Caroline  L. 
Crew,  an  ex-teacher,  who  is  eminently  fitted  to  make  the 

suggestion. 

A.  M.  G. 

1.  Essay — Sketch  of  John  Woolman's  Life. 

2.  Reading — Brief  Selections  from  the  Journal. 

3.  Essay— The  John  Woolman  Memorial  atMt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

4.  Recitation — Poem  on  John  Woolman,  by  Bernard  Bar- 

ton. 

5.  Essay — John  Woolman  as  a  Reformer. 

6.  Recitation — "The  Quaker  of  the  Olden  Time,"  by 

Whittier. 


END  OF  JOHN  WOOLMAN  NUMBER. 


HUMAN  RELATIONSHIPS. 


Edited  by  the  Social  Order  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting. 

Woolman  Quotation  for  the  Month — "Amidst  all  this 
confusion  and  these  scenes  of  sorrow  and  distress  can  we  re- 
member that  we  are  the  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  the 
example  of  humility  and  plainness  which  he  set  for  us,  without 
feeling  an  earnest  desire  to  be  disentangled  from  everything 
connected  with  selfish  customs  in  food,  in  raiment,  in  nouses 
and  in  all  things  else?" 

John  Woolman,  the  Lover  of  Humanity. 

No  ancient  writer  among  Friends  contributed  so  much  to 
the  working  out  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  human  relationships 
as  John  Woolman,  whose  bi-centennial  we  this  year  com- 
memorate. There  was  nothing  abstract,  nebulous  or  evanes- 
cent in  his  preaching  of  salvation.  The  soul  which  experiences 
the  regenerating  power  of  the  Spirit  must  set  itself  at  once  to 
put  its  relations  with  other  souls  on  a  Christian  basis.  A  re- 
reading of  his  Journal  shows  that  while  his  labors  were  mainly 
concerned  with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  his  interest  in  that 
cause  led  him  to  examine  the  basis  of  all  human  relationships 
from  the  simplest  relations  of  buyer  and  seller  to  those  of 
nation  with  nation.  At  the  root  of  all  disharmony,  contention 
and  oppression  he  found  selfishness — "remember,"  he  said, 
"that  selfishness  hath  been  the  original  cause  of  them  all," 
and  he  spoke  very  plainly  to  all  who  possessed  power,  whether 
derived  from  wealth,  station  or  authority. 

The  complexities  of  modern  industrial  life  were  unknown 
to  him,  nevertheless  he  had  the  secret  of  the  solution  of  even 
these,  for  through  him  breathed  the  spirit  of  his  Master. 

Because  of  Woolman's  great  contribution  to  the  subject  of 
this  page  we  desire  to  place  at  its  head  a  quotation  from  his 
writings  for  each  remaining  month  of  this  year. 

Early  Friends  and  Social  Reform, 

In  these  days,  when  the  world  sometimes  seems  one  big 
question  mark  and  problems  are  our  meat  and  drink  day  and 
night,  it  is  well  to  look  back  and  see  how  those  of  other  ages 
faced  similar  questions,  and  to  those  of  us  who  are  Friends  it 
is  especially  interesting  to  know  how  the  early  Friends  met 
the  social  and  industrial  questions  of  their  day.  W.  C.  Braith- 
waite's  "Second  Period  of  Quakerism,"  contains  valuable  in- 
formation on  this  subject  gleaned  from  old  journals  and  records, 
and  from  it  the  following  is  gathered. 

Machinery  in  these  days  "was  still  in  its  infancy;  and 
manufactures  were  mostly  conducted  on  the  'domestic  system,' 
in  which  the  master  was  himself  a  workman,  and  gave  out 
work  to  be  done  in  the  homes  of  his  work-people.  Among 
Friends,  there  were  serge  makers  at  Plymouth  who  kept 
above  five  hundred  poor  people  at  work,  and  one  in  Suffolk 
who  employed  at  least  two  hundred  in  the  woolen  manufacture. 
There  were  cloth  makers  in  Somerset,  and  in  169 1  the  Quarter- 
ly Meeting  passed  a  Minute  which  anticipated  the  legislation 
against  the  abuse  of  the  system  of  'truck'  or  paying  wages  in 
kind." 


Fox's  message  was  social  as  well  as  religious.  The  Inward 
Light  made  his  spirit  keenly  alive  to  injustice.  "He  was 
burdened  with  the  callous  brutality  of  the  criminal  law  which 
hung  a  man  for  a  trifling  theft;  he  visited  the  Justices  to  urge 
the  fixing  of  fair  wages  for  farm  laborers:  he  addressed  papers 
to  the  merchants  and  magistrates  of  London  in  favor  of  the 
poor." 

The  seed  sown  by  Fox  bore  fruit  in  the  hearts  of  thousands 
wh6  were  seekers  after  Truth  and  through  them  "a  way  of 
life  found  expression,  which,  if  it  could  have  prevailed  in 
England,  would  have  transformed  the  social  order.  Some  of 
its  characteristics  may  be  briefly  recalled: 

"  1 .  The  treatment  of  all  life  as  a  sacred  thing,  thus  making 
social  service  a  religious  duty. 

"2.  Sensitiveness  to  oppression  and  injustice,  due  to  the 
habit  of  following  the  Light. 

"3.  A  sincerity  of  behaviour,  which,  in  courts  of  justice, 
refused  oaths,  in  civil  life  rejected  all  servilities  and  flattering 
titles  and  compelled  simplicity  of  dress  and  address,  and,  in 
business,  obliged  men  to  plain  and  straightforward  dealing, 
at  fixed  prices. 

"4.  An  inwardly-controlled  temperance,  which  retrenched 
luxuries,  frivolities  and  excesses  in  food  or  drink,  as  pampering 
the  lower  self  and  contrary  to  the  service  of  God. 

"5.   A  Puritan  outlook  on  Art  and  recreations. 

"6.  A  recognition  of  the  Divine  worth  of  every  human 
being,  which  overthrew  the  dominance  of  racial  and  class 
distinctions  and  gave  woman  her  place  of  equal  comradeship 
with  man." 

"  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  Quakers  were  charged 
with  holding  'levelling'  principles;  it  is  indeed  one  of  their 
titles  to  honor." 

"  Disputes  between  master  and  workman  came  occasionally 
under  notice.  A  difference  between  Robert  Allen,  a  leading 
Friend  of  Southwark,  and  other  coopers  who  were  Friends, 
claimed  the  long-continued  attention  of  the  Six  Weeks'  Meet- 
ing in  1673.  In  1689,  Margaret  Fox's  son-in-law,  John  Rous, 
tells  of  a  Monthly  Meeting  at  Newcastle,  'where  a  long  dif- 
ference among  the  glass-makers  was  referred  to  Friends  that 
were  strangers,  which  was  made  an  end  of  after  near  two  days 
spent  in  hearing  all  parties;  and  1  hope  they  will  have  a  care 
of  falling  into  the  like  for  the  future.'" 

"Friends  were  warned  against  setting  their  lands  at  rack- 
rents,  'to  the  oppressing  and  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor 
and  bringing  reproach  upon  the  precious  Truth.'  It  was 
declared  that  if  a  Friend  took  a  large  tract  of  land  and  set 
part  of  it  at  too  dear  a  rate,  or  refused  to  let  part  of  it  to 
Friends  in  need  of  land  at  a  moderate  rent,  such  conduct 
should  be  inquired  into  as  bearing  'a  broad  character  of  covet- 
ousness.'  The  holding  up  of  corn  to  raise  the  market  was 
condemned  as  oppressive  to  the  poor,  and  a  Minute  was  passed 
against  the  buying  of  plundered  cattle." 

"Commercial  integrity  and  plain  dealing  were  insisted  on 
and  we  seem  to  owe  to  the  practice  of  Friends  the  introduction 
of  fixed  prices  in  retail  trade."  In  the  south  of  Ireland  a 
customer  will,  even  now,  say  to  a  shop-keeper  who  refuses  to 
reduce  his  price:  "Why  you  might  be  a  Quaker]" 
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At  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth  period  Fox  had  far  reach- 
ing social  reforms  in  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  which  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Parliament.  "He  would  have  all  fines 
belonging  to  Lords  of  manors  given  to  the  poor,  'for  Lords 
have  enough;'  he  would  abolish  tithes,  give  abbey-lands  and 
glebe-lands  to  the  poor,  and  turn  the  great  houses,  abbeys, 
churches,  and  Whitehall  itself  into  almshouses,  and  he  would 
have  all  fines  and  amercements,  and  great  gifts  given  to  great 
men,  devoted  to  the  relief  of  poverty.  This  outspoken  piece 
was  not  reprinted  in  Fox's  works." 

"The  most  specific  social  proposals  made  by  Friends  at  this 
time  were  those  of  Thomas  Lawson,  the  Quaker  schoolmaster 
and  botanist  of  Westmoreland.  In  1660  he  addressed 'An  Appeal 
to  the  Parliament,  concerning  the  Poor,  that  there  may  not 
be  a  Beggar  in  England.'  He  planned  that  each  parish  should 
employ  competent  undertakers  to  relieve  those  who  could 
not  work,  and  to  arrange  with  manufacturers  and  tradesmen 
for  the  employment  of  others.  He  also  suggested  a  labor 
bureau  or  'poor  man's  office,'  a  thing  now  generally  accepted 
as  one  of  the  best  means  for  reducing  unemployment.  It 
was  to  be  in  the  charge  of  the  parish  'undertakers;'  and  was 
to  bring  together  employers  and  workmen  wanting  work, 
boys  seeking  apprenticeships,  and  servants  needing  places, 
'but  none  to  be  put  to  service  until  they  be  first  taught  to 
spin,  knit,  sew  (or)  learn  some  trade  or  way  of  livelihood.'" 

It  was  the  measures  taken  by  Friends  for  the  relief  of 
poverty  among  themselves,  however,  which  were  their  most 
systematic  attempt  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  deal  with 
social  questions.  So  at  least  Braithwaite  believes,  and  these 
measures  were  the  inspiration  of  the  far-reaching  projects 
associated  with  the  name  of  John  Bellers,  whom  he  pronounces 
by  far  the  greatest  of  the  early  Quaker  social  reformers.  These 
matters,  however,  cannot  be  considered  here,  but  must  be 
left  for  a  future  paper. 

Book  for  the  Month — "The  Economic  Consequences  of 
the  Peace,"  by  John  Maynard  Keynes,  C.  B. 

No  writing  since  the  war  has  been  awaited  with  such  keen 
anticipation  as  this  book  by  the  Representative  of  the  British 
Treasury  at  the  Peace  Conference.  Editions  received  by  the 
bookshops  yesterday  are  sold  out  by  to-day.  The  author  is 
the  Editor  of  the  Economic  Journal.  He  speaks  with  authority 
of-  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  draws  incisive  portraits 
of  its  great  figures,  and  paints  the  disasters  likely  to  follow  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Treaty.  The  chapter  on  "Remedies" 
gives  hope  through  its  constructive  presentation  of  how  a 
just  peace  can  be  worked  out.  Orders  for  this  book  may  be 
placed  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  304  Arch  Street.       A.  L.  T. 

For  "The  Fbibnd." 

NOTICE  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  RACHEL  RALEY  MAULE- 

The  death  of  Rachel  Raley  Maule,  a  member  of  Concord 
Monthly,  and  (Barnesville)  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings,  occurred 
on  Second  Month  12th,  at  her  daughter's  home,  near  Colerain, 
Ohio,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age. 

Her  fatal  illness  began  about  Twelfth  Month  23,  1919,  when 
a  fall  on  the  ice  fractured  her  hip.  This  accident  at  her  time 
of  life  proved  a  severe  mental  as  well  as  physical  shock,  and 
resulted  in  some  impairment  of  her  usually  keen  and  normal 
faculties. 

As  a  faithful  and  beloved  teacher  in  the  Primary  department 
of  Friends'  School,  Coulter  Street,  Germantown,  many  years 
ago,  she  will  always  be  remembered  by  her  old  pupils  of  those 
by-gone  days  with  affection  and  esteem,  many  of  these  are 
now  fathers  and  mothers  with  their  own  children,  and  even 
grandchildren,  attending  the  same  school  at  the  present  time. 

One  of  her  pupils  of  1872,  at  whose  home  "Teacher  Rachel" 
was  often  a  welcome  guest  over  week-ends,  and  sometimes  for 
a  month  or  more — during  the  absence  of  parents  on  extended 
travel,  remembers  her  as  one  of  the  kindest,  most  helpful  and 
cheerful  of  the  friends  of  his  childhood, — a  just  and  sympa- 
thetic "arbiter"  in  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  boyhood  days. 

In  the  school-room  she  was  patient  in  explanation,  explicit 
in  demonstration,  and  ever  mindful  of  the  spiritual  and  physical 


welfare  of  the  little  heads  and  hands  which  came  under  her 
guiding  care;  in  the  homes  of  her  friends,  a  cordial  and  delight- 
ful guest,  and  with  the  children  of  the  household  a  happy 
chum  and  companion  in  all  their  work  and  play. 

In  1874  she  relinquished  her  service  as  teacher  in  German- 
town,  marrying  Jacob  Maule,  and  moving  to  his  home  in 
Colerain,  Ohio,  where  new  duties,  new  social  and  religious 
responsibilities  filled  the  remainder  of  her  long  and  useful  life. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  the  little  meeting-house  in  Colerain 
on  the  fourteenth  of  Second  Month,  1920,  amid  quiet  and  im- 
pressive surroundings.  As  one  of  those  present  remarked — 
"Surely  a  mother  in  Israel  has  passed  this  day,  and  upon 
whom  will  her  mantle  fall?" 

She  is  survived  .by  her  husband,  Jacob  Maule, — a  married 
daughter,  Mary  Maule  Haines,— and  two  sisters,  Melissa  and 
Elizabeth  T.  Raley. 

Frederic  H.  Strawbridge. 

Third  Month  2,  1920. 


A  WORD  FOR  NORTH  HOUSE. 

North  House  is  planning  to  organize  an  Economy  Club  for 
the  women  of  the  neighborhood.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  obtain 
from  friends  a  large  amount  of  clothing  of  promising  or  un- 
promising description  which  can  be  cut  over  for  children. 
These  garments  may  be  bought  for  a  small  sum  by  Club  mem- 
bers and  either  taken  home  or  made  up  at  North  House  with 
the  help  of  a  sewing  teacher.  We  have  a  loom  for  carpet 
weaving,  so  that  there  is  little  that  would  not  be  acceptable, 
even  if  it  could  not  be  used  for  clothing. 

We  feel  that  if  we  are  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  mothers 
and  be  of  service  to  them,  we  must  answer  some  real  need. 
At  the  present  time,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  most  pressing  one 
is  to  find  ways  of  reducing  the  cost  of  living. 

We  hope  very  much  that  this  method  of  helping  will  appeal 
to  Friends  or  others  who  have  clothing  which  they  would  like 
to  send  where  it  could  be  used  to  good  advantage.  We  propose 
advertising  the  first  meeting  of  the  Club  for  Sixth-day,  Third 
Month  12th,  and  we  shall  be  very  much  pleased  by  any  early 
and  visible  indications  that  the  plan  has  the  hearty  approval 
and  support  of  Friends. 

Very  sincerely, 

Ellen  Cope, 
Director,  North  House  Settlement, 
864  N.  Randolph  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 

The  Story  of  a  Pioneer. 

(Concluded  from  page  428.) 

But  that  was  later.  "Our  first  winter,"  Dr.  Shaw  contin- 
ues, "we  lived  largely  on  corn-meal,  making  a  little  journey  of 
20  miles  to  the  nearest  mill  to  buy  it.  But  even  at  that  we 
were  better  off  than  our  neighbors,  for  I  remember  one  family 
in  our  region  who  for  an  entire  winter  lived  solely  on  coarse- 
grained yellow  turnips,  gratefully  changing  their  diet  to  leeks 
when  these  came  in  the  Spring! 

"  Harry  also  became  an  expert  fisherman.  We  had  no  hooks 
or  lines,  but  he  took  wires  from  our  hoop  skirts  and  made 
snares  at  the  ends  of  poles.  My  part  of  this  work  was  to 
stand  on  a  log  and  frighten  the  fish  out  of  their  holes  with 
horrible  sounds,  which,  I  did  with  impassioned  earnestness. 
When  the  fish  hurried  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  investigate 
the  appalling  noises  they  had  heard,  they  were  easily  snared 
by  our  small  boy,  who  was  very  proud  of  his  ability  to  contri- 
bute in  this  way  to  the  family  table." 

Mail  was  delivered  in  those  parts  but  once  a  month;  there 
were  no  horses  in  that  entire  region — the  team  which  had 
brought  these  pioneers  to  their  "estate"  was  a  hire.d  one  from 
Grand  Rapids;  lumber  was  hauled  by  ox-teams;  other  necessi- 
ties, from  shops  forty  miles  away,  were  carried  on  the  backs  of 
men;  on  all  sides  were  danger,  cold  and  privation,  "But" — 
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says  Dr.  Shaw,  and  with  this  spirited  picture  we  will  conclude 
these  sketches  of  her  pioneer  days,  saying  nothing  of  her 
adventures  with  Indians  and  wild  animals,  and  of  the  gradual 
victory  gained  in  this  brave  fight  for  life  against  such  odds — 
"But,  we  had  health,  youth,  enthusiasm,  good  appetities  and 
the  wherewithal  to  fill  them,  and  at  night  in  our  primitive 
bunks  we  sank  into  abysses  of  dreamless  slumber  such  as  I 
have  never  known  since.  Indeed,  looking  back  upon  them, 
those  first  months  seem  to  have  been  a  long-drawn-out,  glo- 
rious picnic  interrupted  by  occasional  hours  of  pain  or  panic 
when  we  were  hurt  or  frightened." 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  these  experiences  were  part  of 
the  childhood  of  a  woman  who  until  very  recently  has  lived 
and  worked  among  us.  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  had  long 
been  a  familiar  figure  to  those  among  whom  she  made  her 
home,  at  Moylan,  Penna.,  where  on  Seventh  Mo.  2,  1919, 
she  quietly  passed  to  her  heavenly  rest. 

As  a  preacher,  lecturer,  organizer,  a  co-worker  and  friend 
of  Frances  E.  Willard,  an  intimate  of  that  dearly  loved  woman, 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  whom  she  succeeded  as  president  of  the 
National  Woman's  Suffrage  Union,  her  whole  life  has  indeed 
been  the  Story  of  a  Pioneer.  This  book  was  written  near  the 
end  of  her  days  while  she  was  confined  to  her  couch  with  a 
sprained  ankle,  and  in  it  with  all  its  struggle  and  endeavor,  we 
can  see  the  welding  and  the  growth  of  those  sterling  qualities 
which  made  her  so  fearless  and  undaunted  a  worker.  Her 
courage  and  resourcefulness  were  unrivalled.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  she  was  appointed  National  Chairman  of  the  Wo- 
men's Committee  on  National  defence;  later  she  devoted  all 
her  great  energies  toward  world  peace;  it  was  while  travelling 
with  ex-president  Taft  on  his  tour  in  behalf  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  that  she  was  stricken  with  her  final  illness.  But 
it  is  as  a  champion  of  Woman  Suffrage  that  she  is  most  widely 
known.  It  is  a  great  joy  that  she  lived  to  see  the  fruition  of 
her  labors;  the  passing  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment 
by  the  Senate,  and  also  the  ratification  of  this  by  Pennsylvania, 
her  own  State,  were  a  source  of  great  thankfulness  to  her. 
She  had  given  the  best  of  her  life  to  the  cause  when  it  was  most 
unpopular.    She  says,  near  the  close  of  her  story  of  a  Pioneer: 

"Looking  back  over  the  period  covered  by  these  reminis- 
cences, I  realize  that  there  is  truth  in  the  grave  charge  that  I 
am  no  longer  young,  and  this  truth  was  once  voiced  by  one  of 
my  little  nieces  in  a  way  that  brought  it  strongly  home  to  me. 
She  and  her  small  sister  of  six  had  declared  themselves  suffra- 
gettes and  as  the  first  result  of  their  conversion  to  the  Cause, 
both  had  been  laughed  at  by  their  schoolmates.  The  younger 
child  came  home  after  this;  tragic  experience  weeping  bitterly 
and  declaring  that  she  did  not  wish  to  be  a  suffragette  any 
more — but  her  wise  sister  of  eight  took  her  roundly  to  task: 
'Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself,"  she  demanded,  "to  stop 
just  because  you  have  been  laughed  at  once?  Look  at  Aunt 
Anna!     She  has  been  laughed  at  for  hundreds  of  years! 

"  1  sometimes  feel  that  it  has  indeed  been  hundreds  of  years 
since  my  work  began,  and  then  again  it  seems  so  brief  a  time 
that  by  listening  for  a  moment,  I  fancy  1  can  hear  the  echo  of 
my  childish  voice  preaching  to  the  trees  in  the  Michigan  woods. 

"But  long  or  short,"  concludes  this  the  true  Pioneer,  "The 
one  sure  thing  is  that,  taking  it  all  in  all,  the  struggles  and 
discouragements,  the  failures  and  the  little  victories,  the  fight 
has  been,  as  Susan  B.  Anthony  said  in  her  last  hours,  'worth 
while.'  Nothing  bigger  can  come  to  a  human  being  than  to 
love  a  great  Cause  more  than  life  itself,  and  to  have  the  privi- 
lege throughout  life  of  working  for  that  Cause." 

E.  S.  P. 


"Not  what  but  Whom  I  do  believe, 
That,  in  my  darkest  hour  of  need, 
Gives  comfort  that  no  mortal  creed 

To  mortal  man  can  give. 

Not  what  but  Whom. 

For  Christ  is  more  than  all  the  creeds, 
And  His  full  life  of  gentle  deeds 

Shall  all  the  creeds  outlive." 
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Service  Notes. 

Contributions  for  the  week  ending  Second  Month  28,  1920, 
amounted  to  $24, 347.83. 

Shipments  received  during  the  week  ending  Second  Month 
28th  numbered  42  in  all, — 4  from  Mennonites, — 3  especially 
for  Germany. 

Eighty  boxes  of  clothing,  valued  at  $150  apiece,  are  packed 
in  the  store-room,  waiting  shipment  to  Germany. 

Francis  R.  Taylor  and  Arthur  L.  Richie  have  gone  to  Mexico 
to  make  an  investigation  of  the  field  for  Reconstruction  work. 

The  American  Food  Administration  is  furnishing  the  Serbian 
and  Polish  Units  with  supplies  for  distribution.  It  has  sent 
cocoa,  sugar,  milk,  rice  and  beans  to  Tulari,  Serbia,  for  dis- 
tribution. It  has  given  1000  outfits  (overcoats,  shoes,  stock- 
ings) to  the  Unit  at  Zawiercie  and  has  offered  enough  food 
for  one  meal  a  day  for  3500  children. 

If  people  in  America,  especially  German-Americans,  had  any 
idea  of  the  awful  situation  over  here  you  could  not  stop  them 
from  pouring  into  the  feeding  fund  every  cent  they  could  spare 
or  save. 


German  Unit  Surveys  Berlin  Child-saving  Institutions. 

A  Committee  from  the  German  Relief  Unit,  composed  of 
Harold  Evans,  Julia  Branson  and  Catharine  Cox,  has  been 
engaged  in  making  a  personal  survey  of  conditions  in  various 
representative  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  city  of  Berlin. 
The  information  obtained  has  assisted  in  the  formulation  of 
plans  for  the  distribution  of  food  in  Berlin,  and  has  given 
workers  who  are  to  go  to  other  parts  of  Germany  a  basis  of 
comparison.  The  institutions  visited  have  included  three 
municipal  orphan  asylums,  a  municipal  centre  for  infant  wel- 
fare work,  two  polyclinics,  a  tuberculosis  hospital,  an  institu- 
tion for  the  study  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  an  industrial 
home  for  young  women,  and  a  public  food  kitchen. 

As  would  be  expected  the  physical  equipment  and  the  grade 
of  work  vary  in  the  different  institutions.  But  the  condition 
of  the  children  and  mothers  always  shows  the  results  of  a 
long  period  of  undernourishment.  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  sick  babies  only  receive  a  full  ration,  but  even  this 
cannot  make  up  to  them  for  the  handicap  of  weakness  and 
undersize  at  birth,  nor  for  being  deprived  of  mother's  milk, 
because  of  the  mother's  weakness.  Sketches  from  two  in- 
stitutions will  give  an  idea  of  conditions  in  general. 

Municipal  Orphanage,  Rummelsburg. — The  first  institution 
visited  is  situated  in  Lichtenberg  (population  150,000),  an 
unattractive  suburb  of  the  forlorn  eastern  portion  of  Greater 
Berlin.  In  a  small  park  are  six  bleak,  dingy  buildings  built 
some  forty  years  ago,  which  house  wards  of  the  city  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  until  they  can  be  placed  in  families. 
On  account  of  the  coal-shortage  the  capacity  is  limited  to  400. 
There  is  considerable  over-crowding  and  hence  improper 
ventilation.  About  125  of  the  inmates  are  sick  children.  The 
normal  average  length  of  stay  of  each  child  in  the  institution 
is  20  days.  Since  19 16  this  has  increased  to  40  days,  which 
means  that  fewer  children  can  be  received,  whereas  the  number 
of  applicants  has  increased.  Two  reasons  are  given  for  the 
lengthened  period  of  residence:  (1)  the  universal  condition  of 
undernourishment  increases  susceptibility  to  disease  and  re- 
tards recovery;  (2)  the  number  of  families  who  are  willing  or 
able  to  support  children  on  the  stipend  provided  by  the  town 
has  greatly  decreased. 

Children  in  the  sick-wards  show  evidences  of  undernourish- 
ment and  its  sequels,  tuberculosis  and  rickets.  Children  in 
the  class-rooms  are  pale,  anemic  and  listless.  The  average 
height  and  weight  is  far  below  normal.    Little  puny  creatures 
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of  1 1  and  12  are  no  taller  than  6  years  old  at  home.  Their 
heads  are  over-large,  their  cheeks  hollow  and  pale,  their  eyes 
without  expression,  their  chests  flat  or  sunken.  They  have 
little  resistance  to  disease  and  easily  fall  a  prey  to  tuberculosis. 

The  increase  in  tuberculosis  among  orphanage  children  of 
three  years  is  from  9  to  33  per  cent.  The  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  has  increased  33  per  cent,  among  children  up  to 
6  years  of  age.  Half  of  the  children  up  to  6  years  show  symp- 
toms of  rickets,  and  worst  of  all  13  per  cent,  of  these  have  the 
disease  in  its  most  severe  form,  which  means  that  they  are 
crippled  for  life. 

The  daily  food  ration  is  about  one-half  the  normal  in  bulk 
and  much  reduced  in  heat-value.  The  director  feels  especially 
the  lack  of  apples  and  coarse  bulky  foods  as  well  as  of  milk, 
butter  and  meat.  The  result  of  the  reduced  ration  is  shown 
in  the  reduced  rate  of  growth.  The  monthly  rate  of  increase 
is  one-half  the  normal.  About  half  the  children  show  no  in- 
crease in  weight  and  a  considerable  number  show  a  decrease. 
One  or  two  country  lads  look  like  giants  among  their  under- 
sized playmates,  although  they  themselves  are  not  more  than 
average  in  size. 

The  supply  of  bed  linen  is  so  short  that  some  beds  are  al- 
ways without  sheets.  Many  babies  are  without  swaddling- 
clothes.  Linen  and  cotton  are  not  to  be  had  and  paper  sub- 
stitutes are  very  expensive. 

Running  expenses  have  increased  ten-fold.  Municipal  ap- 
propriations have  been  increased  three-fold.  We  are  told 
that  this  ratio  of  income  to  expense  will  force  most  private 
philanthropic  institutions  to  close  their  doors  before  Summer 
unless  help  comes. 

Staedtische  Saeuglingsfuersorgestelle  {Municipal  Centre  for  In- 
fant Welfare). — The  city  of  Berlin  is  divided  into  nine  districts, 
of  which  the  north  and  east  are  the  most  thickly  populated 
and  the  most  needy.  These  comprise  the  industrial  parts 
of  the  city  and  its  slums. 

In  1905  the  city  government  undertook  to  establish  as  soon 
as  possible  welfare  centers  for  babies  in  those  districts.  There 
are  now  nine  such  centers  in  the  city,  six  being  in  the  north 
and  east.  Each  center  is  so  placed  as  to  extend  its  influence 
to  its  entire  district  without  overlapping  or  duplicating  the 
work  of  other  centers. 

The  best  equipped  welfare  center  is  the  North-Berlin  at 
Gesundbrunnen.  It  is  a  modern,  thoroughly  up-to-date  build- 
ing with  superb  scientific  equipment.  The  staff  of  doctors 
and  nurses  is  made  up  of  highly  trained  men  and  women  select- 
ed for  their  professional  ability  and  humanitarian  interest. 
In  every  way  the  institution  is  capable  of  ministering  to  the 
best  needs  of  its  district.  It  has  only  one  lack — food.  To 
quote  the  director  :"Our  children  can't  live  simply  by  being 
clean.    They' must  have  food." 

In  this  institution  child  specialists  have  daily  consulting 
hours  for  mothers  with  infants  up  to  one  year.  The  institu- 
tion provides  hygienic  education  and  advice,  medical  examina- 
tions and  treatment,  care  of  minor  surgical  cases, 'food-rations 
(good  bottled  milk  for  well  babies  and  their  mothers;  special 
milk  for  sick  babies;  other  baby-foods  as  available)  and  cloth- 
ing at  moderate  rates.  Nurses  from  the  welfare  center  call 
at  regular  intervals  in  the  homes  of  patients  and  follow  up  the 
work  done  in  the  institution.  The  chief  attention  is  given  to 
babies  under  one  year,  but  those  who  have  been  regularly 
under  care  up  to  that  age  continue  to  benefit  by  scientific 
advice,  and  when  sick  to  receive  medical  treatment  and  a  milk 
ration  up  to  their  sixth  year. 

The  fact  that  this  work  is  not  poor-relief  is  emphasized  and 
infants  of  the  middle-class,  at  present  equal  sufferers  with  the 
so-called  working-class,  are  ministered  to  on  the  same  basis. 
The  institution  is  distinctly  a  community  health  center.  Free 
popular  courses  are  given  on  the  care  of  babies.  To  encourage 
mothers  to  nurse  their  own  infants  a  daily  stipend  is  offered. 
The  state  of  undernourishment  of  the  mothers  is  now  so  serious, 
however,  that  it  interferes  with  nursing  beyond  the  first 
months  and  frequently  prevents  it  altogether. 

We  enter  the  institution  through  a  large  vestibule  where 


baby-carriages  are  checked.  This  space  is  not  crowded,  as 
most  of  the  babies  come  in  their  mothers'  arms.  In  a  waiting- 
room  beyond,  the  baby  and  mother  are  received  and  the  case 
is  properly  and  completely  registered.  If  it  is  the  first  call, 
or  if  otherwise  necessary,  the  baby  is  taken  for  a  physical  and 
medical  examination  into  the  examining  and  disinfecting-room. 
For  medical  advice  and  treatment  there  are  a  number  of  con- 
sultation-rooms. The  weight  of  the  baby  is  noted  at  stated 
intervals  and  its  ration  is  varied  accordingly,  as  far  as  avail- 
able food-supplies  permit. 

Minor  surgical  operations  are  performed  in  a  surgical  ward. 
Here  is  a  little  baby  a  week  old  in  a  critical  condition  with  an 
umbilical  hernia.  It  must  be  taken  to  a  hospital  for  opera- 
tion. It  should  have  been  taken  there  in  the  first  place. 
"Why  did  the  foolish  nurse  bring  it  here?  But  it  must  be 
bandaged  before  it  is  sent  on  or  it  will  die  on  the  way."  First 
aid  supplies  are  brought  and  the  little  whimpering  creature  is 
bound  up.  But  what  is  this?  Paper  for  bandaging?  Yes, 
the  antiseptic  pads  are  all  of  paper.  Only  the  outer  bandage 
which  holds  them  in  place  is  of  gauze.  Little  baby  is  sent  on 
to  the  hospital.  It  may  live,  if  the  operation  is  performed 
soon. 

In  the  cradling- room  are  rows  of  mothers  with  infants  of 
various  ages  and  conditions.  The  mothers  smile  wanly  as 
we  look  at  their  little  pitiful  babies.  How  strange  that  there 
are  no  young  mothers !  The  doctor  asks  the  ages  of  this  one 
and  that.  They  are  all  under  thirty-five,  most  of  them  are 
in  the  twenties,  but  the  faces  and  worn  expressions  make  them 
appear  much  older.  Each  has  given  herself  to  make  baby 
stronger  and  what  a  poor  little  thing  it  is.  It  is  difficult  to 
think  of  a  suitable  word  to  say  to  a  mother  with  such  a  scrawny 
thing  in  her  arms.  One  would  like  to  say,  "here  is  milk, 
baby  will  soon  be  plump  and  rosy."  The  director  tells  us  he 
could  dispense  from  twenty  to  fifty  times  the  present  supply, 
if  he  had  it.  "  Have  you  had  supplies  from  friends  of  babies 
in  other  countries?"  "Yes,  about  two  per  cent,  of  what  we 
dispense,"  is  the  answer. 

We  step  into  the  dispensary.  The  sick  babies  are  receiving 
their  medical  supply.  It  is  ironical  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween sick  and  well.  "There  are  no  children  in  Berlin  that 
are  not  undernourished,"  says  Dr.  Meyer  of  the  City  Health 
Department.  All  the  babies  but  one  that  we  have  seen  are 
undersized.  The  average  size  at  birth  is  one-half  the  normal. 
There  is  a  baby  in  Berlin  whose  mother  is  the  cook  in  a  large 
institution  and  must,  for  professional  reasons,  taste  the  food 
she  prepares.    Her  baby  is  a  real  baby. 

In  the  next  room  clothing  is  dispensed  at  prices  within  the 
means  of  the  applicants.  The  children's  shoes  are  all  soled 
with  wood.  We  hear  them  every  day  clattering  over  the  stone 
pavements.  The  little  dresses  are  made  of  paper.  They  are 
quite  attractive  and  to  the  uninitiated  indistinguishable  from 
little  cotton  or  calico  prints.  "They  are  quite  durable,  they 
can  be  laundered  four  or  five  times  if  the  mother  is  careful." 

With  her  packet,  of  clothing  the  mother  now  goes  into  the 
store-room  where  she  receives  the  allotted  ration  of  pasteurized 
milk  and  such  other  food-stuff s  as  cocoa,  meal,  beans  and  tinned 
milk.  The  tour  ends  in  the  vestibule  after  a  visit  to  the 
Matron's  office  where  a  weekly  stipend  of  75  pfenning  is  given 
to  nursing  mothers  and  when  funds  are  available,  other  small 
sums  are  dispensed  to  needy  cases  recommended  by  the  visit- 
ing nurse. 

About  one  hundred  babies  pass  through  the  institution  daily. 
Many  thousand  families  benefit  each  year  from  the  hygienic 
instruction  and  influence  of  the  welfare  center.  But  health- 
instruction  cannot  meet  the  present  need.  The  only  cure  for 
undernourishment  is  food. 

Catharine  Morris  Cox, 
Berlin,  First  Month  19,  1920. 


The  Cross  means  that  there  was  not  a  man  or  woman  in 
the  world  who  was  not  worth  dying  for,  that  He  died  for  all 
— even  for  His  enemies — "while  they  were  yet  sinners,"— A. 
Barratt  Brown, 
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BENJAMIN  P.  BROWN. 

Another  face  familiar  to  many  readers  of  The  Friend  will 
be  seen  no  more;  another  voice  so  often  heard  witnessing  for 
Christ,  is  now,  we  reverently  trust,  in  its  spiritual  body  prais- 
ing Him  with  that  innumerable  throng. 

Early  last  month  our  dear  friend,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
left  the  home  and  family  circle  so  dear  to  him,  to  visit  in  Gospel 
love,  the  families  composing  Fairhope  Monthly  Meeting,  Ala. 
While  proceeding  with  this  concern,  he  was  taken  sick,  soon 
developing  pneumonia,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  Second 
Month  1 8th,  the  vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame  departed  from 
its  earthly  tabernacle. 

In  briefly  reviewing  the  life  of  Benjamin  P.  Brown,  it  would 
almost  seem  that  if  the  admonition  to  the  Corinthian  church 
(15th  chap.,  58th  verse)  had  been  addressed  directly  to  him, 
he  could  scarcely  have  been  more  zealous  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  than  was  the  case.  Barely  out  of  his  teens,  he  yielded 
to  a  call  to  the  ministry,  earning  for  himself  the  sobriquet  of 
"  the  Boy  Preacher,"  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  was  diligent- 
ly exercised  in  this  direction.  In  1876  he  first  visited  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  from  that  time  on  was  frequently  engaged 
in  religious  labor,  visiting  practically  all  the  groups  of  con- 
servative Friends  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Gifted  with  a  tender,  sympathetic  nature,  and  also  an  ex- 
ecutive mind,  combined  with  spiritual  sensibility,  he  became 
a  leader  in  church  matters,  as  well  as  in  his  community,  and 
his  judgment  was  sought  on  many  points  by  his  friends  and 
neighbors.  At  a  time  when  a  dividing  spirit  was  working  in 
eastern  North  Carolina,  and  factional  feeling  was  high,  it  was 
said  by  disinterested  parties  that  he  was  one  who  "  kept  sweet " 
through  all  those  trying  times. 

He  had  the  happy  faculty  of  approaching  strangers,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  conversation,  usually  found  a  way  to  advance 
that  which  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  or  to  hand  out  a  tract. 
This  gift  resulted  in  many  friendships,  not  a  few  of  which  were 
formed  while  traveling. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  Cedar  Grove,  N.  C,  on  the  23rd. 
The  attractive  meeting-house  in  which  the  Yearly  Meeting 
is  held  was  nearly  filled,  about  one-fourth  of  those  present 
being  colored,  Two  Friends  from  Ohio,  two  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  one  from  New  Jersey  were  in  attendance,  and 
evidences  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  as  well  as  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  community,  were  not  lacking. " 

W.  C.  C. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  as  usual  at 
Burlington  on  Third-day,  the  24th  ult.  The  attendance  was  about 
three-quarters  of  normal,  owing  to  sickness  and  difficulties  of  travel. 

Our  thoughts  were  led  by  two  themes  during  the  course  of  the  meeting. 
The  first  was  that  this  was  the  time  to  take  our  Spiritual  inventory,  as 
the  answers  to  the  Queries  were  to  be  discussed,  preparatory  to  sending 
them  to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  We  were  admonished  not  to  be  content 
with  numerical  increases  in  meetings,  but  to  count  as  real  gain  only  the 
increase  in  Spiritual  development  from  year  to  year.  The  second  theme 
was  the  necessity  of  going  all  the  way.  It  was  pointed  out  to  us  the  great 
danger  of  conceding  to  Divine  admonition  in  the  larger  things  of  life,  yet 
setting  aside  as  unnecessary,  the  smaller  and  seemingly  more  trivial 
things. 

At  the  business  session  a  Minute  was  read  from  our  friend  Carl  Patter- 
son of  Chesterhill,  Ohio.  He  was  accompanied  by  Jonathan  Binns. 
After  lunch  Friends  again  assembled  and  listened  to  Herman  Tener, 
Principal  of  the  Friendsville  Academy,  Friendsville,  Tenn.  He  outlined 
briefly  the  work  of  the  institution  and  told  of  the  problems  it  faces.  He 
appealed  to  Friends  to  give  it  their  support. 

W.  F.  O. 


Cost  of  Production. — Industrial  workers  in  Philadelphia  county 
suffered  20,222  accidents  during  the  last  year,  according  to  a  report 
issued  by  Clifford  B.  Connelley,  Commissioner  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry.  Of  that  number,  255  were  fatal, 
5,397  were  serious,  and  14,670  were  of  a  minor  nature.    Throughout  the 


State,  152,544  accidents,  including  2,569  fatalities,  occurred  in  1919. 
Those  figures  were  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Workmen's  Compensation. 


Dr.  James  L.  Barton,  of  the  Near  East  Relief,  is  quoted  in  their 
bulletin  as  follows: 

J  have  seen  tens  of  thousands  of  ruined  homes  of  helpless  Armenians 
who  had  been  wantonly  murdered  or  deported  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
I  have  stood  by  and  walked  over  great  masses  of  the  weather-bleached 
bones  of  men,  women  and  children.  I  have  seen  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  victims  of  those  most  inhuman  deportations  in  history  huddled  to- 
gether like  beasts  in  temporary  shelters,  lined  up  at  relief  soup  kitchens 
for  a  hot  meal,  painfully  wending  their  weary  way  back  to  shelterless 
homes  and  ruined  habitations. 

I  have  seen  surviving  rag-covered  children  from  these  cavalcades  of 
destruction,  who,  for  four  years,  have  existed  as  dogs  of  the  streets,  liv- 
ing upon  grass  and  scraps  and  whatever  they  could  find,  and  sleeping 
without  covering  wherever  night  came  upon  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  tens  of  thousands  of  these  waifs  of 
Turkish  atrocity  gathered  into  comfortable  homes,  sheltered,  clothed, 
well  fed  and  kindly  cared  for;  I  have  seen  thousands  of  girls,  Christian 
and  Jew,  who  have  escaped  from  years  of  bondage  in  Moslem  harems, 
living  in  peace  and  safety;  I  have  seen  tens  of  thousands  of  the  victims 
of  Turkish  cruelty  cared  for  in  modern  hospitals  under  the  supervision 
of  competent  and  sympathetic  doctors  and  nurses,  and  all  this  was  made 
possible  only  by  the  liberality  of  American  philanthropy  through  the 
Near  East  Relief. 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia. — The 
following  books  were  among  recent  additions  to  Friends'  Library: — 
Braithwaite — Second  Period  of  Quakerism. 
Burgess — Bird  Book. 
Cabot — Social  Work. 
Gray — Rusty  Miller. 

Harris — Origin  and  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Hodgkin — Silent  Worship. 

Roosevelt — Letters  to  His  Children. 

Rowntree — Man's  Relation  to  God. 

Terhune — Lad — a  Dog. 

Vanderlip — What  Happened  to  Europe. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 
Librarian. 


Joseph  and  Katherine  Taylor,  whose  service  in  India  has  several 
times  been  noted  in  The  Friend,  have  recently  visited  the  Central  Prov- 
ince. The  Friend  (London)  concludes  the  notice  of  this  as  follows:  "The 
first  exuberance  of  the  wave  of  revival  passing  over  the  Mid-Indian 
Friends'  Meetings  has  now  given  way  to  a  steadier  condition  of  increased 
vitality  in  the  congregations.  One  interesting  feature  of  the  revival, 
Joseph  Taylor  says,  is  the  way  all  the  meetings  have  reverted  to  the 
Quaker  Method  of  silent  worship,  without  prearranged  addresses.  This 
lays  greater  responsibility  on  the  Indian  elders,  but  in  the  main  they  have 
risen  to  it." 

NOTICES. 

The  John  Woolman  Memorial,  99  Branch  Street,  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J. — Pennsylvania  Railroad,  thirty-one  minutes  from  Camden. — 
Guest-room,  two  persons,  one  week,  $25.00;  guest-room,  one  person,  one 
week,  $15.00;  rooms  and  meals  per  day,  $2.50;  meals  only  per  day,  $1.75; 
luncheon,  $.75;  supper,  $.75;  afternoon  tea,  $.75;  dinner,  $1.00. 


Died. — Suddenly  on  First  Month  31,  1920,  at  his  home  in  Monrovia, 
Ind.,  Ephraim  O.  Harvey,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year;  a  minister  of  West 
Union  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  on  the  Thirteenth  of  Second  Month, 

1920,  Arthur  W.  Howell,  son  of  the  late  Joseph  N.  and  Elizabeth 
Simmons  Howell;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia,  of  the  Western  District. 

 ,  at  her  home  near  Monrovia,  Ind.,  on  Second  Month  12,  1920, 

Esther  E.  Johnson,  wife  of  Wm.  P.  Johnson,  in  her  thirty-seventh  year; 
a  member  of  West  Union  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  Second  Month  9,  1920,  Lucetta  Cott,  wife  of  Joshua  Cott, 

a  member  of  Elkland  Preparative  and  Muncy  Monthly  Meetings,  Pa, 


Third  Month  11, 1920. 
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H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONE*:  j^f3  

Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— filbert  2666. 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.  Phila. 


^Optician^ 


FIRE 

Remove  Cause     Make  Money 

There  is  a  great  and  growing 
demand  for  Baled  Waste  Paper. 
A  child  can  operate. 

GARRETT'S  OIC  flfl 
Household  Baler  OlJiUU 

Be  safe  instead  of  sorry. 
Complete,  including  wire. 

SYLVESTER  S.  GARRETT 

All  Kindt  of  Paper  and  Twine 
259  S.  THIRD  ST.,      PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       -       •       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HARRY  S.  LEE 

*13  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  AN  INCOME? 

at  65;  when  your  earning  power  has  stopped 
or  greatly  decreased  ? 

Then  begin  to  provide  for  it  now.  You 
can  do  it  by  taking  our  Endowment  Policy 
payable  at  65 — or  upon  your  death,  if  before. 

It  is  insurance,  income,  investment. 

Will  you  let  us  tell  you  about  this? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  ■  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education 

Offers  special  training  to  young  Friends  for 
service  in  the  meeting  and  community. 

Trained  young  Friends  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phone  n  Spruce  1S4C 


Friends'  Book  Store 

302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 

The  Book  Store  desires  to  be  of  increased 
service,  and  solicits  orders  for  books  of  re- 
ligious or  general  value.  Bear  in  mind  the 
desirability  of  a  set  of  the  Pennsbury  Series 
in  making  a  list  of  presents. 

Suggestions: 

Principles  of  Quakerism  $0.50 

The  Personality  of  George  Fox  30 

Quaker  Biographies,  5  vols  2.50 

A  Gentle  Heart  1.50 

I  Appeal  Unto  Caesar  50 

On  Two  Fronts  90 

The  Manhood  of  the  Master  75 

The  New  Social  Outlook— 1918  65 

Co-operation  or  Chaos  .  30 

Golden  Memories  1.50 

The  Journal  of  John  Woolman  50 

A  Book  of  Quaker  Saints  3.00 

Shaggycoat,  The  Biography  of  a  Beaver  .  1.25 

St.  Paul,  The  Hero  1.00 

Hebrew  Heroes  1.00 

Silent  Worship,  The  Way  of  Wonder — 1919  .65 

Friends  and  the  Indians  1.50 

Postage,  extra. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitation*,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards,       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


F»  AF"  E  R  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Office  Hour)  until  10.30  A.M.      Or  any  other  timt  by  appointment 
Established  in  1840.    Bell  'Phone,  Poplar  327 


GUARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


BROOKWOOD 

A  school  and  community  seeking  to  express 
fellowship  ideals  in  education  and  life. 

Offers  courses  for  young  people  of  high  school 
and  college  age  in  Religion,  Social  Problems, 
Current  Events,  History,  English,  Languages, 
Mathematics  and  Science. 

Individual  instruction  with  preparation  for 
college  where  desired. 

The  management  of  the  school  is  co-operative 
and  democratic,  each  member  having  a  vote  in 
community  affairs. 

Places  for  a  few  more  students  are  still  open. 

For  further  Information,  address: 

"BROOKWOOD,"  Katonah,  New  York 


Friendly  Home 

FOR 

Friendly  Boys 

Property  has  been  secured  at  State  College, 
Pa.,  in  which  to  establish  a  center  of  Friendly 
influence  for  the  young  men  of  Friendly  in- 
terests attending  the  college.  The  support  of 
Friends  is  asked  for  this  Friendly  effort,  so  that 
they  will  have  a  place  with  a  home  atmosphere 
in  which  to  board  and  lodge. 

The  enterprise  has  been  incorporated  as 
Friends'  Student  Hostel,  with  capital  stock  of 
$10,000,  the  shares  $10  each.  It  will  be  self- 
supporting,  and  is  expected  to  pay  a  moderate 
dividend. 

The  support  of  Friends  is  asked  for  this 
Friendly  effort. 

For  shares  write  to  William  C.  Biddle, 
Treas.,  107  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 
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FATHER  BELT 
ESERVER 


J.E.RHOADSG'SONS 


THERE  is  an  ancient  belt  that 
has  driven  a  Pennsylvania  flour 
mill  since  1882.  This  belt  owes  its 
green  old  age  to  having  been  treated 
with  Rhoads  Preserver  for  more  than 
20  years.  Rhoads  Preserver  is  highly 
beneficial  to  leather.  It  keeps  belts 
pliable  and  strong  and  gives  them  the 
hug  and  grip  that  promote  maximum 
output.    It  reduces  your  belt  bills. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:  12  N.  Third  Street 
NEW  YORK:  102  Beekman  Street 
CHICAGO:  322  W.Randolph  Street 
Factory  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

.  REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.JR. 


MEMBERS 

NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK  EXCHANGES 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


Positions  for  Teachers 


Teachers  are  desired  by  the  Germantown 
Friends'  School  to  fill  the  following  positions 
for  1920-21: 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE  DIRECTOR 
OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

for  the  boys.  A  college  man,  able  to  coach  outdoor  and 
indoor  athletics,  and  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  gym- 
nasium. Also,  to  carry  a  light  program  in  college  pre- 
paratory Mathematics. 

TEACHER  TO  ASSIST  IN  FRENCH 

An  American  college  woman  with  study  in  France  pre- 
ferred, and  some  experience  with  the  direct  method. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  OF  DRAWING 


Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  preferred. 
Applications  should  be  made  promptly  to  Stanley  R. 
Yarnall,  Principal,  Germantown,  Philadelphia, 


Let  Me 
Help  You 

W.  J.  MacWatters 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  CARPETS 

Domestic         -:-       -:-  Oriental 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 

1220  Market  Street 


OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 


WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 

422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE 
l»WINTINO  OF  BOOK1  AND  CAT>yO« 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONB.  Matron. 

Phone — Market  1571. 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

It  situated,  planned  and  managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 
enjoyment  to  its  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 
GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON,  Owners 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

lly  House  of  Established  Reputation.  . 
Seen  Throujhout  (he  Year, 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'Phone,  Spruce  3032 


CONCORD  HOUSE  FOR  SALE  —  Friend  preferred. 
Fourteen  rooms,  about  7  acres,  large  stable,  consider- 
able small  fruit.  New  Spear  furnace  and  electric  lighting. 
Water  system  in  good  condition.  Apply  to  A.  D.  War- 
nock,  112  S.  16th  Street,  Philadelphia.  Will  Friends  who 
loaned  furnishings  to  Concord  House  and  wish  them  re- 
turned kindly  write  to  J.  Passmore  El  kin  ton,  121  S.  3rd 
Street,  Philadelphia. 


FOR  RENT — Small  furnished  house  on  college  grounds 
for  next  summer  and  fall.    Couple  without  childten 
desired.    Rental  $110  per  month,  with  garage.  Address, 
K,  Founders  Hall, 

Haverford  College. 


WANTED — A  email  unfurnished  room,  or  large  closet, 
to  store  two  or  three  trunks.    Also  a  bed-room, 
need  not  be  in  same  house.    City  preferred. 

Address,  E.  L., 

65  E.  Stewart  Avenue, 

Lansdowne,  Pa. 

A FRIEND  in  the  West  has  a  dark  brown  camel's  hair 
shawl  in  good  condition.  Being  straitened,  she  de- 
sires to  sell  it.  A  purchaser  will  communicate  with  XYZ, 
care  of  The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place. 
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Published  Weekly.   Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe,  )  CmtrihuUng  Editors, 
Mart  Ward,  ) 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


This  matter  is  prepared  for  The  Friend  and  for  the  Philadelphia 
Young  Friends'  Committee  by  the  following: 

Alice  Trimble 
Editor 
and 

Francis  R.  Bacon  Joseph  Stokes,  Jr. 

Edward  W.  Marshall  Edith  Stratton 

Margaret  Whitall  Rhoads        Alfred  Lowrt 

Associates 

THE  GAME'S  THE  THING. 

Some  good  things  have  come  out  of  the  war,  and  one  of 
them  is  a  new  sense  of  the  value  of  prizes  and  honors  of  office. 

Naturally  I  rejoiced  when  an  acquaintance  of  mine  won  the 
croix  de  guerre.  True,  I  was  somewhat  surprised,  too,  for  his 
character  appeared  perhaps  the  least  admirable  of  the  two 
hundred  students  with  whom  he  was  associated.  Here  is 
one  fellow  for  whom  the  army  seems  to  have  done  as  the 
posters  say  it  will.  But  1  cannot  be  so  sure  of  that  when  I 
am  told  by  those  who  served  faithfully  in  the  thick  of  things 
that  a  croix  de  guerre  was  frequently  exchanged  for  a  friendly 
chat  and  a  package  of  cigarettes. 

This  prostitution  of  a  medal  intended  as  recognition  for 
conspicuous  bravery  in  action  may  have  been  the  occasion 
for  a  recent  outburst  by  a  popular  writer  who  declared  that 
prizes  are  always  wrong  and  should  never  be  offered.  All 
really  good  work,  he  argued,  is  done  for  the  work's  sake,  and 
the  injection  of  a  prize  into  the  competition  merely  confuses 
the  issue  in  that  it  sets  up  a  new  objective  to  be  attained. 
Certainly  those  who  have  served  on  juries  of  award  have  felt 
the  necessity  of  looking  carefully  for  genuine  merit  and  avoid- 
ing the  snares  skillfully  set  merely  to  catch  the  juror's  eye  or  ear. 

But,  after  all,  the  prize  is  a  symbol  of  victory,  and  like 
other  symbols  has  a  value  for  those  imaginative  minds  that 


like  to  think  in  metaphors  and  dream  of  fairies.  For  children, 
especially,  tangible  prizes  are  a  legitimate  stimulus  to  special 
effort  provided  the  award  is  obviously  fair.  But  to  those 
older  children  who  have  lost  the  child's  fine  sense  of  justice, 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  prize  and 
that  which  it  symbolizes. 

We  must  learn  that  a  prize  has  no  more  value  than  has 
been  given  it  by  our  own  efforts, — that  a  croix  de  guerre 
purchased  with  a  pack  of  cigarettes  is  worth  just  about  as 
much,  and  that  if  it  was  won  by  supreme  moral  and  physical 
effort  it  is  valued  merely  as  recognition  of  merit  and  sacrifice 
or  as  a  medium  for  further  service. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  it  seemed  to  me  that  older  folks 
laid  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  statement  that  any  one 
(and,  by  easy  inference,  a  large  majority)  of  us  boys  had  it 
quite  within  his  power  to  become  president  of  the  United 
States.  The  only  conditions  were  that  he  be  as  truthful  as 
Washington  and  as  diligent  as  Lincoln.  When  one  realizes 
that  probably  not  more  than  ten  of  his  contemporaries  will 
ever  become  president  of  the  United  States  he  realizes  that 
his  own  chances  approach  absolute  zero.  But,  fortunately, 
there  are  lesser  prizes  almost  within  his  present  reach.  As 
he  strives  to  acquire  the  character  that  made  Lincoln  president, 
he  is  fitting  himself,  first,  for  the  school  debating  team,  then 
for  college  conquests,  then  for  success  in  his  chosen  profession. 
If  then  his  evident  ability  as  an  administrator  coupled  with 
sterling  character  puts  him  in  a  position  where  he  becomes 
known  as  "the  savior  of  Belgium,"  his  fitness  for  the  highest 
office  in  his  native  land  naturally  becomes  a  matter  of  public 
discussion.  But  such  an  honor,  I  believe,  is  rarely  if  ever 
deliberately  sought  by  anyone  worthy  of  it.  Just  so  long  as 
he  is  really  growing  the  average  man  is  contented  and  the 
worthwhile  man  does  not  want  an  office  or  an  honor  until  he 
becomes  worthy  of  it  and  then  prefers  to  have  it  thrust  upon 
him  by  a  confident  electorate. 

I  heard  it  remarked  of  a  man  once  prominent  in  his  profes- 
sion that  "  he  expands  faster  than  he  grows."  An  expansion 
that  does  not  result  from  inner  growth  is  vanity,  or  at  best 
indiscretion,  and  generally  leads  to  some  form  of  corrective 
surgery. 

Like  many  other  inefficient  people  I  have  spent  time  reading 
literature  on  the  subject  of  efficiency  and  was  interested,  but 
not  fully  convinced  by  its  emphasis  oh  a  pre-determined, 
tangible  goal.  In  spite  of  seeming  logic,  I  believe  the  only 
satisfactory  though  not  at  all  certain  way  to  become  president 
of  the  United  States  is  simply  to  become  worthy  of  it  and  let 
your  light  shine.    Let  us  make  it  the  spirit  of  our  own  efficiency 

"To  set  the  Cause  above  renown, 
To  love  the  game  beyond  the  prize!" 

Francis  R.  Bacon. 
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"  There  is  an  idea  abroad  among  moral  people  that  they  should 
make  their  neighbors  good.  One  person  I  have  to  make  good-' 
myself.  But  my  duty  to  my  neighbor  is  much  more  nearly  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  I  have  to  make  him  happy — if  I  may." — 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


VIEW  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

Many  of  us  are  thinking  and  talking  and  writing  of  the  labor 
problems  and  its  challenge  to  Christianity,  but  few  of  us  have 
the  first-hand  knowledge  of  conditions  which  lies  behind  the 
following  letter,  written  by  a  young  ex-minister  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  who  in  many  ways  is  truly  a  Friend,  though 
not  nominally  a  member  of  our  Society.  We  are  grateful  for 
permission  to  reprint  this  letter,  and  only  regret  that  he  wishes 
his  name  withheld. — [Eds.] 

Dear  Friends: — 

Last  March  I  set  out  on  an  undertaking  to  find  out  some- 
thing of  what  the  working  people  are  up  against  and  by  what 
methods  they  are  trying  to  better  their  lot,  not  by  reading 
about  them  nor  by  looking  on  comfortably  from  the  outside, 
but  by  becoming  one  of  them  in  their  life  and  work. 

In  six  months  I  covered  all  the  distance  from  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  to  the  Pacific  Coast  out  of  money  I  had  earned  with 
my  hands  in  almost  one  dozen  different  jobs,  which  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  list  here, 

1.  Picking  slate  in  a  breaker — coal  mine — Scranton,  Pa. 

2.  Government  carpenter  at  Tobyhanna,  Pa.,  in  the  Pocono 
Mountains. 

3.  "Mucker" — or  common  laborer,  loading  cars  with  coal 
down  inside  a  coal  mine — Scranton,  Pa. 

4.  Common  laborer  in  the  boiler  shop  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Mill  at  Homestead,  Pa. 

5.  "Stock-tender"  in  the  Firestone  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

6.  A  "finisher,"  finishing  tires  in  the  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron, 

o: 

7.  Stoker  on  the  Lakes. 

8.  Laborer  in  the  "open  pit"  iron  mines  near  Duluth, 
Minn. 

9.  "Mucker"  in  a  mine  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Co.,  at 
Butte,  Mt. — half  a  mile  below  ground. 

10.  Laborer  on  a  section  gang  near  Belgrade,  Mt.,  in  the 
Rockies. 

1 1 .  Knocked  around  the  lumber  camps  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

From  Pittsburgh  on  to  the  Coast  and  indeed  until  after 
leaving  Colorado  on  my  return,  I  had  many  interesting  con- 
tacts with  labor  groups  and  labor  leaders  of  all  sorts,  trade 
union,  Socialist,  and  I.  W.  W.  But  I  simply  cannot  go  into 
detail  here. 

All  this  time,  of  course,  I  had  been  thinking  about  what  I 
should  do  when  I  got  back.  My  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the 
workers  to  achieve  and  to  manage  the  new  world  of  which  they 
dream  was  often  stimulated  by  what  I  was  actually  observing. 
And  the  necessity  of  organization  for  accomplishing  that  end 
sometimes  made  me  consider  the  advice  of  the  I.  W.  W.'s 
that  I  should  become  a  labor  organizer,  perhaps  even  an 
organizer  for  the  I.  W.  W.  The  way  in  which  they  opened 
their  arms  to  toilers  of  any  race,  color  or  creed  in  what  seemed 
to  be  a  real  brotherhood  of  workers,  their  sound  advocacy  of 
organization  of  the  -workers  by  industries  rather  than  by 
trades,  their  hope  and  their  purpose  to  bring  in  the  new  social 
order  with  which  are  tied  up  their  dreams  and  ideals  primarily 
by  education  and  organization,  all  this  made  a  strong  appeal 
to  me.  At  least  1  now  know  for  a  surety  what  I  have  long 
believed,  that  most  of  the  reports  we  read  about  them  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  simply  are  not  true. 

And  yet,  1  never  even  joined  the  I.  W.  W.  nor  indeed  any 
other  labor  organization,  either  industrial  or  political.  And 
all  this  time,  thoughts  along  another  line  were  running  through 
my  head. 


I  could  not  blind  myself  to  the  fact  that  while  the  I.  W.  W.'s 
for  instance,  were  "opposed  to  violence"  in  the  form  of  bombs 
and  clubs,  nevertheless  they  were  deliberately  planning  to 
use  their  form  of  labor  organization  for  a  grand  coup  d'itat,  a 
rather  unscrupulous  "hold-up"  of  society,  as  a  means  by 
which  a  determined  and  united  minority  could  force  over  its 
will  on  the  real  majority.  Moreover,  it  was  a  straight  class- 
war.  There  was  no  thought  or  effort  toward  reconciliation. 
1  believed  Bertrand  Russell  was  right  when  he  insisted,  in  his 
remarkable  book,  "Proposed  Roads  to  Freedom,"  that  the 
spirit  engendered  in  a  class-war  must  at  last  return  to  blight 
if  not  to  blast  the  hopes  and  the  achievements -of  those  who 
have  tried  to  attain  their  ends  by  the  accursed  methods  of  war. 
On  the  war  of  the  nations,  I  had  taken  the  stand  that  the  end 
does  not  justify  the  means,  that  the  effort  to  attain  good  by 
doing  evil  is  hopeless,  that  the  spirit  of  our  God  who  showers 
his  kindness  upon  the  good  and  upon  the  evil,  whose  love 
would  rather  go  to  a  Calvary  than  be  turned  to  do  another 
any  hurt,  is  the  only  way  out.  I  was  coming  to  believe  that 
only  by  a  similar  attitude  could  I  satisfy  my  conscience  here. 

Now,  while  I  have  real  faith  in  the  good  which  is  in  no  end 
of  capitalists  and  regard  them  as  victims  of  the  system  much 
as  the  workers  are  victims,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my 
sympathies  are  strongly  with  earth's  common  folks.  In  the 
great  industrial  controversy  raging  all  about  us,  all  the  argu- 
ment is  in  favor  of  the  workers,  and  again  and  again  my  heart 
burns  hot  and  fierce  against  the  haughty,  insolent  autocracy 
which  crushes  them  down.  From  many  standpoints  I  should 
like  nothing  so  well  as  to  identify  myself  heart  and  soul  with 
the  cause  of  organized  Labor,  but  some  of  the  more  fundamental 
moral  attitudes  of  the  Labor  Movement,  none  more  than 
Labor's  "direct  action,"  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  that 
with  clear  conscience.  For  it  seems  to  me  undeniable  that 
while  Capital  is  saying,  "I've  got  and  I'm  going  to  keep," 
at  the  same  time  and  in  much  the  same  spirit  Labor  is  saying, 
"You've  got  and  I  ought  to  have  and  I  am  going  to  take." 
On  both  sides  the  will  to  have  and  to  hold  is  larger  than  the 
will  to  Justice  or  to  Brotherhood.  Each  side  is  possessed 
with  a  determination. to  "put  it  over"  ori  the  other  side.  And 
out  of  all  the  coercion,  the  lust  for  material  possessions,  the 
fear  and  hate  and  disregard  for  others  which  such  a  struggle 
involves  there  can  come  no  good.  The  danger  is  that  with 
the  change  of  system  which  is  already  upon  us  we  shall  get 
only  a  change  of  masters,  that  An  some  other  form  the  old 
tyrannies  and  wrongs  which  distress  us  now  will  last  on  to 
distress  us  then.  In  short,  I  am  tremendously  concerned 
that  the  change  come  but  even  more  am  I  concerned  as  to 
how  it  comes.  Once  more  it  is  that  terribly  searching  question 
of  Method  over  which  from  the  beginning  the  mounting  life 
of  Man  has  tripped  and  fallen. 

Is  it  not  plain  to  all  who  have  been  given  the  eyes  of  the 
spirit  that  another  battle  is  joined — an  overhead  battle  which 
overshadows  in  its  significance  even  the  struggle  of  the  classes 
— a  battle  between  a  Wrong  and  a  Right  which  have  their 
representatives  in  the  ranks  both  of  Labor  and  of  Capital — 
another  "death-grapple  in  the  darkness  between  old  systems 
and  the  Word,"  between  the  way  of  the  world  and  the  way  of 
the  Cross.  And  until  this  battle  is  won,  until  men  learn  to 
win  their  struggles  and  build  their  societies  by  those  principles 
which  are  the  principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
triumphs  of  the  Allied  armies,  the  victories  of  the  working 
class,  the  change  of  systems,  are  all  futile.  They  are  a  mirage 
of  delusion.  In  our  burning  eagerness  to  reach  our  goal  we 
are  always  seeking  a  short  cut,  even  if  it  be  by  a  temporary 
transgression  of  the  moral  order.  We  think  it  will  pass  un- 
noticed because  it  is  brief,  or  that  we  can  atone  for  it  by  a 
renewed  devotion  to  the  Right  in  more  salubrious  days.  We 
would' cut  the  Gordian  Knot,  and  the  sword  we  choose  with 
which  to  hack  it  through  is  the  sword  of  crushing  Might. 
But  It  Will  Not  Work!  It  never  has  worked.  It  never 
can  work.  It  is  as  though  through  all  the  centuries,  God  had 
been  saying,  "All  right,  then,  if  you  will  have  your  way,  go 
ahead  and  build,  but  whosoe'er  you  be,  Babylon,  Egypt,  Sparta, 
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Rome,  Prussia,  just  so  often  as  you  build  in  a  spirit  of  Jealousy- 
begetting  greed  and  hate-begetting  Force,  just  so  often  will 
you  at  last  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth  until  some- 
where, sometime,  some  group  of  men  will,  have  the  vision  and 
the  courage  to  build,  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  very  end, 
in  complete  accord  with  my  way  of  Love."  Nor  can  there 
be  any  exception  for  the  social  structure  which  Labor  would 
build  to-day.  What  cannot  be  accomplished  now  by  Love, 
cannot  be  accomplished  now  at  all.  The  fact  that  the  purpose 
and  ideals  locked  up  within  our  minds  and  hearts  are  noble  and 
true,  does  not  by  so  much  as  one  iota  alter  the  fact  that  the 
forces  which  we  let  loose  on  the  world  as  an  immoral  means, 
were  used.  It  explains  the  complete  failure  of  the  world's 
idealism  to  get  a  hearing  at  the  Peace  Conference.  None  of 
us  can  be  reminded  too  often  as  we  begin  to  line  up  on  the 
momentous  issues  of  our  day  that  in  all  the  universe  no  truth 
is  more  inexorable  than  this:  that  there  is  a  moral  order  from 
the  reach  of  which  no  phase  of  human  life  can  escape,  an  eternal 
Right  and  Wrong  of  things  which  none  can  trifle  with  or  defy 
without  coming  at  last  to  disaster.  Good  intentions  will  not 
get  us  by.  Ignorance  will  not  excuse  us.  It  applies  as  relent- 
lessly to  a  social  order  or  a  nation  as  to  an  individual.  The 
judgment  may  be  a  long  time  coming,  but  it  always  comes. 

Now,  while  I  utterly  condemn  the  class-war,  I  am  not  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  human  issues  at  stake  are  even  more 
tremendous  than  those  in  the  Great  War  of  the  nations.  If 
participation  in  the  Labor  Movement  involves  too  much 
compromise  with  my  ideals,  then  I  must  work  out  what  "  Love 
to  the  limit"  means  and  practice  it. 

Now  there  are  those,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  whose  main 
approach  to  the  problem  must  be  from  the  standpoint  of  re- 
ligion. They  know  that  the  core  of  their  life  is  spiritual  and 
moral.  Their  intellectual  contribution  may  always  have  to 
be  small.  But  they  feel  that  they  have  it  in  them  to  love  much, 
to  dare  much,  to  give  much.  And  they  are  accepting  this 
narrowing  of  their  contribution  with  the  less  discouragement 
as  their  thinking  these  days  is  forcing  upon  them  the  con- 
viction that  after  all  the  world's  supreme  need  just  now  is 
for  a  new  spirit.  There  are  minds  enough  to  work  out  all 
difficulties  of  organization,  of  practical  program  and  social 
arrangement.  We  are  getting  nowhere  because  so  generally 
these  minds  are  the  servants  of  greed  instead  of  Love,  in  quest 
of  security  instead  of  Right,  moved  more  by  a  thought  of 
themselves  or  their  own  group  than  by  a  desire  for  the  good  of 
all.  And  it  is  the  extent  and  intensity  of  this  spirit  which 
explains  the  class-war.  With  a  different  spirit  in  the  hearts  of 
men  the  capitalist  system  would  long  ago  have  begun  to  give 
place  to  a  better  system.  Oh,  what  a  world  we  could  have 
if  only  men  would  learn  to  love  one  another,  to  put  Right  first, 
and  for  Right's  sake  to  give  and  forgive,  to  bear  and  forbear! 
Then  we  would  find  the  change  taking  place  in  the  only  right 
way  in  which  it  can  take  place.  The  workers  and  the  owners 
would  meet  together  and  the  side  that  is  wrong  would  make 
concessions  even  to  the  point  of  complete  surrender  and  re- 
nunciation not  because  they  had  been  worsted  but  because 
they  knew  they  were  in  the  wrong — and  then  both  sides  would 
join  hands  to  work  out  a  way  of  doing  the  World's  work  that 
would  be  better  for  all.  Utopian!  Perhaps  it  is.  But  at 
best  that  is  no  answer.  Always  it  has  been  the  pioneers  who 
have  advanced  the  frontiers  of  human  life  and  thought.  And 
anyway,  I  refuse  as  yet  to  believe  that  it  is  Utopian,  that 
God  will  arrive  too  late  to  save  the  day.  I  believe  that  a 
new  spirit  can  be  released  upon  the  world  and  released  with 
enough  sweep  and  force  to  affect  the  situation  before  us  pro- 
foundly.- But  even  if  events  should  at  last  prove  that  faith 
utterly  fatuous  and  the  revolution  should  break  upon  us  be- 
fore we  have  time  to  do  anything  to  avert  it  or  to  soften  its 
violence,  even  if  an  honest  reading  of  history  should  force  me 
to  admit  that  once  again  God  has  staked  his  all  and  lost,  that 
even  the  revelation  of  himself  in  Jesus  has  failed  to  make  men 
treat  one  another  as  brothers,  to  love  their  neighbors  in  very 
fact  as  much  as  they  love  themselves,  to  put  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  before  any  other  interest  or  obligation  in  this 


world  or  the  next,  not  for  one  minute  would,  it  alter  my  sense 
of  what  I  ought  to  do  right  now.  So  long  as  strife  endures, 
so  long  will  the  God  of  eternal  Love  and  of  eternal  Right  be 
throwing  himself  between  the  lines  of  conflict  among  his  child- 
ren until  they  see  that  every  time  they  wound  one  another 
they  wound  him,  and  the  bleeding  of  his  heart  turns  them  to 
shame  and  forgiveness  and  Tove.  .  .  .  And  I  must  go 
with  him. 


THE  LEADEN-EYED. 

Let  not  young  souls  be  smothered  out  before 

They  do  quaint  deeds  and  fully  flaunt  their  pride. 

It  is  our  worlds'  worst  crime,  its  poor 
Grow  weary,  dull  and  leaden-eyed. 

Not  that  they  starve,  but  that  they  starve  so  dreamlessly; 

Not  that  they  sow,  but  that  they  seldom  reap; 
Not  that  they  serve,  but  have  no  gods  to  serve, 

Not  that  they  die,  but  that  they  die  like  sheep! 

— Vachel  Lindsay. 


THE  PLACE  OF  PERSONAL  EVANGELISM. 

Suppose  you  were  sent  by  a  loved  and  honored  friend  to 
deliver  a  message — an  invitation — to  several  people,  some  of 
whom  you  knew,  while  some  were  strangers  to  you.  Would 
you  feel  shy  and  awkward  about  approaching  these  unknown 
guests?  Hardly.  You  would  rather  claim  them  as  new 
friends,  because  they  were  honored  by  your  host;  and  if  per- 
chance they  were  hot  personally  acquainted  with  him,  how 
quickly  you  would  break  into  praises  of  his  hospitality,  his 
worth,  and  his  personal  charm!  But  when  you  came  to  de- 
liver the  message  to  those  who  were  already  your  friends,  your 
enthusiasm  would  lie  even  greater,  for  you  would  know  just 
what  traits  in  your  host  would  appeal  to  each  one  of  them, 
and  just  why  he  would  especially  appreciate  the  invitation. 

Many  of  us  have  accepted  such  an  invitation  as  this,  and  have 
come  to  regard  our  host  as  our  dearest  and  most  valued 
Friend.  We  have,  moreover,  received  the  commission  which 
is  proof  of  his  confidence  in  us,  that  we  go  and  deliver  his  in- 
vitation to  others  who  do  not  yet  know  him.  And  so  we  have 
undertaken  social  and  religious  work  of  many  kinds,  and  in 
our  Young  Friends'  activities  have  striven  to  develop  by  fel- 
lowship our  acquaintance  with  our  common  Friend.  Yet 
there  is  a  more  personal  service  at  which  I  believe  the  great 
majority  of  us  balk.  A.  large  and  earnest  section  of  our  fellow- 
Christians  believe  that  they  are  bidden  to  deliver  a  personal 
invitation,  both  to  their  friends  and  to  strangers,  from  their 
greatest  Friend.    How  about  us? 

To  me,  and  I  believe  to  most  young  Friends,  this  is  the 
most  difficult  service  that  could  be  given.  It  may  be  a  gift 
not  bestowed  upon  all  the  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 
Yet  when  given,  it  would  surely  be  so  rich  in  the  rewards  of 
friendship  deepened  and  extended,  as  to  make  its  attainment 
a  prime  object  to  the  efforts  of  every  thoughtful  Christian. 
What  distinction  can  be  greater  than  that  of  representing  in 
personal  intercourse  the  One  whom  we  most  highly  honor  and 
deeply  love?  We  may  do  the  works  which  He  would  approve 
never  so  faithfully,  yet  we  cannot  thereby  represent  Him  com- 
pletely. The  Jews  said  to  Jesus:  "  If  thou  art  the  Christ,  tell 
us  plainly."  Jesus  answered  them,  "  I  told  you,  and  ye  be- 
lieve not :  the  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  these  bear 
witness  of  me."  His  first  aim  was  to  tell  them;  then  His 
deeds  would  prove  the  truth  of  His  words.  Many  of  the  older 
Friends  whom  we  most  honor  have  taken  heed  to  His  example. 

It  may  be  that  Americans  of  the  present  age  require  a  less 
direct  approach  than  the  Jews  of  the  first  century,  to  whom  the 
Apostles  "spake  the  word  of  God  with  boldness."  It  may  be 
that  we  can  accomplish  more  by  works  than  by  words;  or  that 
we  have  a  "social  message"  which  we  can  deliver  to  the  people 
as  a  Society,  rather  than  as  individuals  to  individuals.  If 
we  are  to  speak  to  individuals  at  all,  it  will  require  of  some  of 
us  more  thought,  more  consecration,  and  more  humility,  than 
either  the  doing  of  works,  or  the  statement  of  a  social  message. 
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It  is  a  question  of  personal  duty  which  each  of  us,  in  the  end, 
must  decide  for  himself.  I  believe  we  shall  find  that  all  three 
methods  of  service  have  their  place.  We  must  learn  to  work 
out  our^ocial  service  to  its  logical  outcome  in  personal  evangel- 
ism, seizing  the  opportunities  thus  presented,  which  we  have 
not,  perhaps,  been  accustomed  to  recognize.  We  shall  need 
to  study  our  Bibles  and  our  psychology  in  a  new  way,  and  to 
ask  for  very  definite  guidance  from  the  Giver  of  the  invitation. 
Nor  must  we  be  impatient  of  long  preparation,  remembering 
the  greatness  of  the  task.  When  our  chance  does  come,  it 
will  be  suddenly,  calling  for  all  our  skill  and  faith.  We  cannot 
speak  the  words  of  Christ  to  another,  until  we  have  stored  them 
in  our  own  hearts.  Neither  can  we  keep  them  there,  unless 
we  speak  them.  "For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit 
of  your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you." 

Margaret  W.  Rhoads. 


A  CALIFORNIA  DESERT. 

To  many  the  word  desert  has  a  different  meaning  from  that 
which  it  has  to  a  Calif ornian.  To  an  easterner,  or  to  any  one 
who  has  not  become  familiar  with  irrigation  and  its  wonderful 
results  the  word  signifies,  perhaps,  a  vast  desolate  region  of 
barren  sand — fit  for  nothing  but  the  sport  of  the  wind — mile 
after  mile  of  shifting  sand  dunes  with  nothing  on  which  the 
traveler  may  rest  his  eye. 

But  to  one  who  has  seen  the- richly  yielding  fields  in  the  ir- 
rigated regions  of  the  great  Southwest  the  word  desert  means 
simply  "A  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no  water  is."  Such  a 
one  realizes  that  most  of  this  country  where  he  now  sees 
prosperous  homes,  surrounded  by  flourishing  vineyards,  the 
greenest  of  alfalfa  fields  or  orchard  trees  bending  with  their 
load,  was  once  a  so-called  desert. 

An  eastern  tourist  who  had  recently  come  to  California  by 
automobile  exclaimed,  "  Why,  I  saw  no  desert  at  all,  as  I  had 
imagined  it.    It  was  all  good  land  just  waiting  for  water." 

He  spoke  of  the  sage-brush,  greasewood  and  yucca  which 
are  dotted  over  these  plains.  Had  he  crossed  over  these  same 
regions  in  the  spring-time  he  would  have  been  amazed  at  the 
wealth  of  wild  flowers.  These  are  made  possible  by  scanty, 
uncertain  showers.  Always  there  are  some  Spring  blossoms, 
but  when  the  showers  have  been  most  copious  they  come  in 
such  abundance  as  to  be  a  perfect  marvel  to  the  desert  traveler. 
The  desert  sunshine  gives  these  flowers  their  rich  and  brilliant 
colors.  Even  those  species  familiar  to  us  near  the  coast  seem 
to  take  on  here  a  brighter,  deeper  hue. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  coloring  of  the  sky  at  dusk  and  dawn. 
Were  there  ever  such  wondrous  sunrises?  Such  glorious  sun- 
sets? As  one  desert  writer  says,  "When  the  sun  goes  down 
and  the  desert  clouds  are  lighted  up  with  the  brilliant  radiance 
of  fire  every  color  the  Indians  weave  into  their  blankets  fills 
the  sky." 

Slowly  this  fades  away;  the  stars  come  out  one  by  one;  the 
moon  rises  from  behind  the  mountain  and  lo!  the  grandeur 
of  the  night  exceeds  the  grandeur  of  the  day.  In  our  electric- 
lighted  cities  we  sometimes  almost  forget  that  "the  moon  and 
stars  were  made  to  rule  by  night."  But  out  here  in  the  silence, 
with  only  the  dwarfed  vegetation  of  the  desert  around  us,  we 
behold  them  in  all  their  glory — "the  handiwork  of  God." 

Lydia  Harvey  Michener. 


"As  torrents  in  Summer, 
Half  dried  in  their  channels, 
Suddenly  rise,  though  the 
Sky  is  still  cloudless, 
For  rain  has  been  falling 
Far  off  in  their  mountains; 

So  hearts  that  are  fainting 
Grow  full  to  o'erflowing, 
And  they  that  behold  it 
Marvel,  and  know  not 
That  God  at  their  fountains 
Far  off  has  been  raining,," 


STILL  ANOTHER  PARABLE. 

[in  which  an  angel  and  the  tempter  meet  in  a  business 
man's  office.] 

Dialogue. 

The  Tempter: — I  want  this  man  to  play  golf  this  afternoon. 
He  needs  more  recreation. 

The  Angel: — I  need  him  here.  He  may  have  some  ex- 
ercise. His  work  needs  poise,  which  requires  health.  He 
has  had  one"  afternoon  this  week.    I  will  direct  his  exercise. 

The  Tempter: — Pleasure  is  good  for  a  man.  Work  here  is 
wearying  and  dull.    He  must  play  more. 

The  Angel: — Pleasure  is  good;  the  joy  of  service  is  better. 
My  servants  always  are  joyful  if  they  work  and  play  as  I 
direct.    I  need  him  here. 

The  Tempter: — He  is  wealthy  enough.  I  wish  him  to  be 
with  his  family  for  a  month's  vacation. 

The  Angel: — I  need  him  here.  He  shall  be  with  his  family. 
I  wish  them  to  have  him  sufficiently,  but  I  need  him  here  now. 

The  Tempter: — I  want  this  man  to  go  at  once  to  foreign 
lands  as  a  missionary.    He  is  selfish  here. 

The  Angel:— My  missionaries  will  care  for  the  work  in 
foreign  lands.    I  need  this  man  here. 

The  Tempter: — Selfish  miser,  soulless  grind.  This  man 
squanders  his  life  seeking  riches. 

The  Angel: — You  do  not  understand.  This  man  works 
all  day  directing  the  distribution  of  useful  products.  The 
natural  wealth  God  made  for  man's  use  is  mined  and  transport- 
ed and  fabricated  and  distributed  by  men  like  him.  It  is 
made  useful  by  his  efforts.  Children  now  clothed  and  fed  and 
taught  would  shiver  and  starve  and  be  ignorant  if  my  servants 
like  him  did  not  toil  with  their  minds  daily. 

The  Tempter: — He  is  greedy;  he  should  do  these  things  for 
love. 

The  Angel: — Have  you  counted  the  hours  each  week  he 
spends  with  joy  without  any  material  reward,  on  work  that 
helps  mankind?  Do  you  know  how  much  he  works  in  his 
business  for  the  love  of  useful  service  and  from  the  joy  of  the 
game  as  much  as  to  earn  his  salary?  He  is  not  perfect.  I 
hope  he  can  learn  more  of  values  intangible  as  well  as  material. 
Both  are  God-made  and  useful  for  God's  work.  God  made 
ambition  in  men.  It  is  a  most  useful  trait  if  well  balanced. 
This  man's  financial  reward  is  more  necessary  to  the  com- 
munity than  to  himself.    It  spurs  others  to  be  as  useful  as  he. 

The  Tempter: — He  wastes  his  money  while  others  want. 

The  Angel:— Do  you  know  the  hours  of  prayerful  thought 
this  man  and  his  wife  spend  trying  to  use  their  income  for  my 
purposes?  Beautiful  homes  are  my  desire;  safeguards  of 
health  are  good;  there  is  much  work  to  be  done  by  them  which 
cannot  be  done  unless  they  are  free  of  home  cares.  They  do 
not  always  judge  wisely.  The  complications  of  modern  life 
strain  their  obedience,  but  they  try  hard  and  are  learning.  I 
love  them.  They  are  good  stewards.  If  others  were  as  faith- 
ful with  fewer  talents  it  would  be  well. 

The  Tempter: — People  suffer  while  this  man  thrives. 

The  Angel: — There  is  a  wrong  here.  He  knows  it;  he 
wants  to  help.  It  is  my  will  that  all  have  joyful  lives,  but 
joy  is  within,  most  seek  it  without.  It  is  my  will  that  all 
should  have  both  joyful  spirit  and  sufficient  material  wealth. 
Enough  wealth  for  all  requires  sufficient  production  by  all. 
I  will  command  this  man  to  work  harder  and  more  skillfully 
with  less  material  reward.  If  the  many  can  be  taught  to 
produce  sufficiently  without  the  incentive  of  ambition  and  the 
example  of  great  reward  for  great  service  this  man  will  rejoice 
with  you. 

The  Tempter: — He  robs  the  public.  Let  him  cease  his  un- 
righteous depredation. 

The  Angel: — Are  you  sure  he  does?  Do  you  understand 
the  inevitable  workings  of  economic  processes?  This  man's 
profits  fairly  represent  the  value  to  the  community  of  his 
service.  As  soon  as  more  men  are  able  to  serve  as  well  he  will 
be  satisfied.  Until  then  the  stimulus  to  others  of  his  success 
is  necessary  for  the  good  of  all, 
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The  Tempter: — He  has  worked  enough.  He  is  old.  He 
should  retire. 

The  Angel: — Old  men  have  wisdom.  He  prefers  work. 
I  need  him  here. 

J.  Passmore  Elkinton. 


EXTRACT  FROM  "THERE  WAS  ONCE  A  WOMAN." 

And  when  she  had  walked  all  night  she  stood  upon  a  moun- 
tain top,  and  called  upon  God.  And  she  waited  for  the  dawn, 
and  there  was  a  great  silence,  for  the  mountain  top  was  too 
high  for  the  singing  of  birds;  and  slowly,  as  the  light  traveled 
upward,  she  saw  coming  toward  her  as  it  might  be  an  angel, 
strong  and  beautiful,  with  eyes  that  dwelt  upon  her,  and  he 
said,— "Is  it  thou?" 

And  she  answered,  "Yes,  it  is  I."    .    .  . 

He  said:  "  I  have  a  message  for  thee.  Thou  shalt  walk  alone 
among  men  all  the  days  of  thy  life;  yet  sorrow  not,  for  the 
best  has  been  given  to  thee,  and  it  is  this:  '  Wherever  thou 
goest,  the  undying  flarne  within  thee  shall  meet  the  undying 
flame  of  God.'  And  1  have  another  message  for  thee:  'The 
Lord  hath  set  thy  feet  in  a  large  room.'" 

Then  the  woman  bowed  her  head,  and  he  listened  for  her 
•voice  replying,  but  he  heard  nothing,  for  even  an  angel  may 
not  hear  the  inmost  prayer  of  a  woman. 

Then  she  raised  herself  and  said :  "  I  have  the  best,  what 
further  need  is  there?"  And  she  smiled,  and  her  face  had 
the  beauty  of  those  whom  God  has  answered. 

And  the  angel  went  from  her,  and  she  lay  in  the  clouds  and 
in  the  sunshine  on  the  mountain  top  until  night,  and  then 
she  journeyed  back  to  the  house  from  which  she  had  come, 
and  slipped  into  her  place  with  the  dawning  and  no  one  knew 
she  had  been  away.  But  she  leaned  from  the  barred  window, 
and  cried  to  herself  in  ecstasy: — 

"It  is  the  same  dawn  here  as  on  the  mountain  top, — it  is 
the  same  dawn !    Lord  thou  hast  set  my  feet  in  a  large  room !" 

And  the  flame  within  her  touched  the  flame  of  God. 

Mary  Stewart  Cutting,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 


LOVE  AND  FEAR. 

"Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear."  Have  we  ever  tried  to 
live  this  out  in  all  the  different  problems  of  our  lives?  We 
have  proved  it  to  be  true  in  a  few  instances.  We  are  not  afraid 
of  our  families,  the  intimate  circle  of  our  very  own  who  know 
all  about  us  and  yet  love  us,  and  who  receive  in  turn  our  whole- 
hearted love.  Perfect  love  has  cast  out  all  thought  of  fear. 
We  are  not  afraid  of  our  closest  friends,  they  have  understood 
and  forgiven  us  too  often  to  leave  any  room  for  little  fears. 
Why  are  we  afraid  to  let  the  joy  which  comes  from  perfect 
love  fill  all  our  hearts? 

We  are  afraid  to  do  the  thing  we  really  want  to  do  for  fear 
some  one  will  misunderstand.  They  will  say  we  are  selfish, 
or  proud,  or  set  upon  having  our  own  way.  They  will  think 
we  should  have  stayed  at  home,  even  if  they  do  not  express 
it  openly.  Yes,  we  admit  we  are  afraid  they  will  do  all  these 
things.  Is  there  no  escape  from  this  dread  of  what  other 
people  will  think  or  say?  Of  course  there  is.  We  must  love  our 
distant  relatives  and  those  folks  next  door,  and  convince  them 
of  our  love  by  more  practical  demonstrations  than  an  annual 
Christmas  card.  Sincere  love  is  contagious,  and  when  we 
truly  love  all  our  neighbors  there  will  be  no  room  left  for  fear. 
Perfect  love  will  have  cast  it  out. 

When  we  once  start  to  live  this  wonderful,  fearless  life  we 
will  marvel  daily  at  the  joy  and  strength  it  brings.  There  will 
be  no  fears  over  our  own  private  troubles,  no  fears  over  the 
world's  many  problems,  but  with  a  loving  heart  we  will  struggle 
each  day  to  give  others  something  of  our  own  joy.  But  we  are 
saying  it  is  impossible,  we  could  never  live  without  any  fears. 
Truly  we  could  not  of  ourselves.  But  the  key  to  the  secret 
is  the  way  we  feel  about  God.  When  we  have  no  fear  of  God, 
but  have  learned  to  know  Him  as  our  Iovipg  Father,  His  perfect 
love  will  indeed  cast  out  all  fear. 

Ruth  Balderston. 


"AS  A  MAN  THINKETH:"  ERNEST  E.  UNWIN. 

"As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  In  these  days 
when  the  demand  for  action  is  loud  and  insistent  this  old  saying 
from  the  book  of  Proverbs  may  be  worth  recalling.  It  reminds 
us  that  thought  or  feeling  of  some  sort  precedes  all  action  and 
determines  its  character — whether  it  shall  be  good  or  bad, 
effective  or  ineffective.  This  is  true  of  group  action  as  well 
as  of  individual.  The  human  heart  is  the  seed-bed  whence 
spring  all  great  movements,  and  unless  they  are  rooted  deep 
in  the  individual  hearts  of  men  and  women  they  wither  away. 

This  is  the  thought  underlying  Ernest  E.  Unwin's  little  book 
"As  a  Man  Thinketh."  It  is  a  plea  for  straight,  hard,  fearless 
thinking,  for  individual  facing  of  the  problems  that  confront 
us,  for  willingness  to  reconstruct  our  thoughts  and  feeling  as  a 
necessary  foundation  of  world  reconstruction.  It  is  more 
than  this.  The  High  Master  of  Manchester  Grammar  School 
calls  it  "a  contribution  towards  the  Science  of  Peace."  In  it 
is  set  forth  the  choice  now  before  mankind,  which  the  author 
declares  is  a  choice  between  a  material  and  a  spiritual  concep- 
tion of  life.  Everyone  of  us,  he  writes,  "has  to  face  these 
things  as  an  individual  problem,  for  it  is,  in  reality,  a  dif- 
ference in  our  conception  of  God  and  of  His  ways  for  men  which 
drives  us  forth  along  the  pathway  of  peace  or  along  the  path- 
way of  war.  We  have  got '  to  surprise  ourselves  and  the  world 
with  our  own  thought  about  the  Christian  way,  with  our  own 
enlargement  of  the  Christian  doctrine,'  as  Chelton  Broch 
has  well  said,  if  we  are  going  to  do  much  to  wean  the  world 
from  the  worship  of  Mars." 

The  question,  Is  there  a  God  at  all?  is  squarely  faced. 
Unwin  answers  for  himself :  "  I  believe  in  God  because  I  cannot 
conceive  of  the  world,  as  it  is  to-day,  evolved  from  the  world 
of  yesterday  without  God.  In  other  words,  I  am  led  through 
my  belief  in  evolution  to  God."  One  way  of  picturing  evolu- 
tion is  "adaptation  to  environment."  Organisms  are  variable. 
.  .  .  The  changes  that  have  come  about  in  the  course  of 
evolution,  resulting  in  the  development  of  special  organs  and 
in  the  elaboration  and  improvement  of  organs,  have  been  in 
response  to  certain  stimuli,  and  we  can  judge  the  kind  of 
stimulus  by  the  nature  of  the  response  made  by  the  organism. 
The  development  of  an  eye  has  no  meaning  apart  from  the 
presence  of  light  vibrations,  the  development  of  the  ear  is 
related  to  the  fact  of  sound  vibrations.  .  .  .  The  line  of 
argument,  that  the  presence  of  an  organ  implies  an  environ- 
ment in  which  it  can  function,  can  be  applied  to  those  other 
organs  or  faculties  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  Their  presence  in 
us — can  anyone  doubt  their  presence? — implies  an  environ- 
ment to  which  they  can  respond.  .  .  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
wider,  more  embracing  environment  than  water,  land  and  air, 
and  we  come  to  know  that  it  is  spiritual  as  our  spiritual 
faculties  begin  to  respond  and  expand  under  its  influence. 
.  .  .  This  spiritual  environment  is  God,  and  we  know  that 
God  is  because  without  God  we  could  not  have  these  feelings 
after  goodness,  truth  and  beauty. 

Are  we  sure,  he  asks,  that  God  could  have  made  men  without 
this  long  evolutionary  progress?  He  might,  indeed,  have 
made  machines;  but  it  was  men  He  wanted.  .  .  .  Man 
must  be  able  to  exercise  love,  and  he  cannot  do  so  unless  he 
is  free  not  to  love.  .  .  .  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  Divine  Nature  to  man"  in  the  one  way  which  would 
not  frustrate  this  great  purpose.  He  implanted  the  creative 
power  within  life  which  is  ever  seeking  its  way  up  to  God,  and 
surrounded  man  by  His  great  spiritual  environment  of  Love 
ready  to  be  used  by  man  as  he  feels  his  need. 

In  this  chapter — False  Views  of  God — he  suggests  that  "we 
shall  all  have  to  do  a  little  image-breaking,  and  let  the  increase 
in  our  knowledge  and  the  change  in  our  ideas  of  morality  have 
their  rightful  effect  upon  our  views  of  God." 

The  great  need  of  to-day,  he  insists,  is  a  fresh  examination 
of  the  life  of  Christ  as  a  real  life.  We  must  "  go  back  to  Jesus 
and  rediscover  his  method  by  a  straightforward  examination 
of  his  life.  It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to  find  that 
many  of  our  foremost  thinkers,  although  hostile  to  orthodox 
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Christianity,  are  going  back  to  Jesus  for  the  foundation  and 
inspiration  of  their  philosophy  of  life."  His  life  showed  in 
action  his  method  of  establishing  the  Divine  Community. 

"Jesus  chose  the  method,  not  of  outward  violence  and 
military  domination,  but  of  inner  creative  power.  .  .  . 
Sin  can  only  be  removed  by  the  expulsive  power  of  love  work- 
ing from  man  to  man." 

"  There  is  no  suggestion  in  his  teaching  that  we  cannot  follow 
where  he  leads — indeed  the  great  disappointment  in  his  life 
was  the  slowness  of  his  followers  to  grasp  his  method;  and  to- 
day, two  thousand  years  after,  we  are  still  wondering  whether 
he  meant  it,  and,  in  our  doubt,  compromising  with  evil  and 
lowering  our  ideals.    .    .  ." 

In  the  young  the  creative  impulse,  vision,  the  call  of  ideals 
are  greater;  in  the  old  the  belief  in  established  customs  is 
strong.  There  will  be  an  inevitable  clash  between  the  two, 
unless  those  responsible  for  organization  see  that  it  is  not 
restricting  to  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit.  The  work  of  all  will 
be  required,  for  the  tasks  facing  human  society  are  gigantic. 
Cannot  we  enter  upon  them  with  as  much  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  as  shown  in  war?  If  the  world  is  to  be  reborn,  if 
reconstruction  of  any  value  is  to  be  accomplished,  .  .  . 
all  men  and  women  must  strive  to  prevent  organization,  which 
is  the  machinery  of  life,  from  taking  control  of  life;  they  must 
endeavor  to  remove  restrictions  in  social  and  industrial  life, 
restrictions  which  prevent  man  from  exercising  his  impulses 
towards  goodness,  towards  intellectual  satisfaction,  towards 
aesthetic  pleasure;  they  must  support  every  movement  designed 
to  help  man  towards  that  freedom  which  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  personality;  they  must  refuse  to  compromise 
when  face  to  face  with  evil ;  they  must  refuse  to  accept  a  lesser 
loyalty  even  though  it  is  proclaimed  by  the  crowd. 

Anna  Cope  Evans. 


A  NEGLECTED  FIELD. 

The  field  of  Friendsville  Academy  necessarily  embraces  two 
sections.  One,  the  section  in  the  immediate  vicinityof  Friends- 
ville, and  the  other  the  more  remote  districts  of  the  Friends- 
ville Quarterly  Meeting.  The  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  village  of  Friendsville  are  for  the  most  part  Friends, 
and  the  community  has  been  a  Friendly  one  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years.  The  remote  districts  are  also  Friendly 
communities,  ranging  in  age  from  seventy-five  to  almost  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  the  people  are  not  so  well-to-do 
as  those  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Friendsville. 

The  Friendsville  Quarterly  Meeting  numbers  about  eight 
hundred  members,  almost  one-half  of  whom  live  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  members  are  scattered  over  seven  counties  in 
the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Tennessee.  Formerly  this  Quarter- 
ly Meeting  was  apart  of  the  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  held  its  sessions  every  other  year  in  the  commodious 
meeting-house  at  Friendsville.  Later  it  was  decided  to  drop 
this  Quarterly  Meeting  because  of  the  difficulty  of  access,  the 
only  means  of  communication  being  a  wagon  road  over  the 
mountains.  Later  Friendsville  Quarterly  Meeting  was  joined 
to  the  Wilmington  Yearly  Meeting,  Wilmington,  Ohio.  Here, 
too,  difficulty  of  communication  arose,  caused  by  the  distance 
and  intervening  mountains.  The  great  problem  that  faces 
this  Quarterly  Meeting  is  apparent.  It  is  a  remote  and  isolated 
district  with  very  poor  educational  advantages.  For  this 
reason  it  is  unable  to  develop  leaders  except  occasional  ones; 
these  go  out  and  become  leaders  in  other  fields  where  there  are 
greater  opportunities  for  self-improvement. 

In  the  past  many  Friends  from  the  east  and  north  and  even 
from  England  visited  and  labored  in  this  region.  Among 
these  were  Stephen  Grellet,  William  Forster,  William  Russell, 
Yardley  Warner  and  Stanley  Pumphrey.  These  Friends 
found  the  inhabitants  possessing  sterling  qualities,  but  sadly 
in  need  of  educational  advantages.    The  need  still  exists. 

The  Friendly  educational  advantages  are  summed  up  in 


Friendsville  Academy,  which  is  the  only  Friends'  school  of  the 
Middle  South.  It  was  first  organized  as  a  Monthly  Meeting 
school  in  1857,  and  has  not  missed  a  single  session  in  its  sixty- 
three  years  of  history,  owing  to  the  fact  that  during  the  Civil 
War  all  of  the  Friends'  teachers  in  this  institution  were  ex- 
empted from  military  service  by  the  Confederate  authorities. 
Later  the  School  came  under  the  control  of  the  Baltimore 
Association  of  Friends,  but  is  now  the  school  of  the  Friendsville 
Quarterly  Meeting.  Besides  this  there  is  no  other  Friends' 
educational  institution  nearer  than  three  hundred  and  ninety 
miles.  The  necessity  of  this  school  is  apparent.  It  has  had 
an  attendance  of  almost  three  hundred,  but,  owing  to  a  lack 
of  equipment  and  accommodations,  caused  by  a  very  destruc- 
tive fire  in  1914,  it  has  dwindled  to  eighty  pupils  with  a  faculty 
of  four. 

The  present  recitation  building,  known  as  Elizabeth  Farnum 
Hall,  was  built  by  funds  given  by  Elizabeth  H.  Farnum  of 
Philadelphia.  The  William  Forster  Home  for  Girls,  a  board- 
ing place  for  those  who  attend  Friendsville  Academy,  is  owned 
and  controlled  by  a  committee  of  Philadelphia  Friends  who 
in  1870  established  not  only  a  girls'  home  but  also  a  home  for 
boys.  The  Boys'  Home  is  now  controlled  by  the  Academy 
authorities.  The  present  value  of  school  property  and  endow- 
ment is  about  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  entire  value  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  property  is  about  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

Next  to  the  ministerial  assistance  the  Academy  holds  a 
most  important  place  as  an  aid  to  the  development  of  Christian 
ideals  and  a  means  of  gaining  new  members.  Among  the  most 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  workers  are  those  who  become  mem- 
bers through  the  influence  of  the  School. 

In  this  meeting  there  are  but  five  ministers,  four  of  whom 
are  advanced  in  years,  only  one  being  able  to  perform  active 
service.  This  leaves  one  young  minister  who  has  the  vigor 
and  strength  to  attend  to  the  work  at  hand.  At  least  six 
additional  workers  are  needed.  There  are  now  none  in  view. 
The  only  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  Friendsville  Academy, 
which,  with  adequate  equipment,  will  be  able  to  develop  leaders 
who  can  fill  the  need. 

One  minister  who  labored  within  the  limits  of  this  Quarterly 
Meeting  for  four  years  and  a  half,  received  during  that  time, 
one  hundred  dollars  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family. 
A  history  of  the  time  in  speaking  of  this  Friend's  work,  says: 
"  Such  an  uplift  has  not  been  known  in  the  annals  of  Quaker 
history  in  this  State."  This  same  minister  said  last  Summer 
that  he  would  go  again  working  under  the  same  conditions 
should  he  again  be  called.  In  the  remote  districts  when  a 
traveling  minister  makes  a  visit  the  people  will  come  for  miles, 
even  women  walking  great  distances  and  carrying  their  child- 
ren. 

From  the  above  statement  it  can  clearly  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  field  for  labor.  The  field  is  not  a  new  one,  but  an  old 
Friends'  community  with  the  material  for  a  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  need  of  laborers  and  leaders  filled  with  spirit  of  Christ  is 
shown  in  the  following  story: 

A  young  woman  with  a  strong  desire  for  an  education  was 
induced  to  attend  school  through  the  influence  of  a  traveling 
Friends'  minister.  She  accompanied  the  family  of  a  Tennessee 
mountaineer  on  their  journey  across  the  mountains,  walking 
behind  the  wagon  for  sixty  miles  and  sleeping  beneath  it  at 
night.  She  came  in  time  to  Friendsville,  where  she  was  taken 
into  the  William  Forster  Home  for  Girls  and  received  eight 
months  of  educational  and  religious  training  at  Friendsville 
Academy.  In  the  Spring,  she  returned  to  her  mountain  home, 
and  realizing  for  the  first  time  the  lack  of  a  religious  organiza- 
tion she  founded  the  pioneer  Sabbath  School  in  these  parts. 
From  her  Bible,  received  from  the  William  Forster  Home  and 
the  only  one  in  the  community,  she  taught  her  pupils  simple 
lessons  each  Sabbath.  In  the  Fall,  on  leaving  for  school,  she 
sacrificed  her  own  Bible,  dividing  it  into  books  that  each  of 
her  pupils  might  have  a  part  to  read  during  her  absence.  With 
eight  months  of  training  she  touched  vitally  the  lives  of  more 
people  than  many  others  who  have  had  far  better  advantages. 
There  is  an  opportunity  for  Christian  work. 
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.  Another  fact  that  shows  the  need  of  leaders  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  several  counties  in  Tennessee  that  are  not  now  oc- 
cupied by  any  religious  denomination.  Teachers,  ministers 
and  Christian  leaders  are  needed.  There  are  some  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  fields,  who,  although  very  poor,  are  giving 
their  every  effort  for  their  Master.  They  are  rich  in  spirit, 
but  sadly  lacking  in  worldly  possessions.  They  are  giving 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  that  this  work  might  not  be  neglect- 
ed.  What  will  you  give? 

Six  workers  with  Friendly  ideals  are  needed.  Work  begins 
at  once.  It  may  be  that  one  will  draw  no  salary.  In  fact, 
it  is  likely  that  one  will  be  forced  to  labor  for  practically  noth- 
ing. Laboring  in  the  remote  districts  means  hardships.  It 
means  no  doubt  many  disappointments.  It  means  that  one 
must  have  courage,  tenacity,  foresight  and  faith,  but  it  also 
means  laboring  for  Christ  in  a  needy  field  and  accompanied 
by  His  living  presence. 

This  is  an  opportunity.  If  it  is  neglected  it  will  pass  away, 
and  over  the  grave  of  Quakerism  other  denominations  will 
erect  temples  to  God.  It  must  not  be  so.  It  is  a  Friends' 
field  and  has  been  for  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  labors,  in  this  section,  of  Stephen  Grellet,  William  Russell, 
Edward  Scull,  Yardley  Warner,  Stanley  Pumphrey  and  others 
must  not  come  to  naught. 

This  section  continues  to  cry  for  leaders,  workers  and  helpers. 
You  have  heard  the  call;  behind  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  Master. 

"  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us."  Who  will  come? 
Will  you?  Or,  if  you  cannot,  will  you  help  to  provide  a  way 
for  others? 

Herman  G.  Tener. 


UNITING  INTERESTS  IN  YEARLY  MEETING. 

There  are  mighty  tasks  before  the  Church,  before  the  Society 
of  Friends,  before  our  Yearly  Meeting — perhaps  never  greater 
than  in  this  very  year,  1920. 

We  shall  need  to  rise  above  faction  and  personal  preference 
and  everything  less  than  the  great  Will  of  God  if  we  measure 
up  to  the  hour. 

We  shall  need  the  assurance  that  Truth  is  its  own  best  cham- 
pion; that  it  will  win  out  at  last 

"tho  crushed  to  earth; " 
that  the  way  of  love  has  never  failed  in  all  the  world  since  the 
beginning  of  time — though  crucified,  it  conquers.  Those 
who  grow  anxious  or  alarmed,  who  speak  out  rashly  in  bitter- 
ness or  despair  confess  themselves  bearers  of  a  lower  standard, 
or  weak  who  should  be  strong. 

Let  us  think  less  of  the  things  which  divide  and  which  pit 
group  against  group;  let  us  think  more  of  the  great  things 
which  unite  our  common  need,  the  questioning  heart  of  the 
world,  the  answering  heart  of  God. 

May  we  be  guided  away  from  divisive  and  partial  attitudes; 
be  given  the  courage  to  speak  the  Truth  with  no  fear  but  with 
all  gentleness 

"  when  the  Word  is  on  us  to  deliver;" 

welcome  the  larger  thought  revealed  to  another  that  sitteth 
by;  know  that  the  perfect  whole  is  greater  than  these  separate 
parts;  seek  together  for  the  will  of  God  and  for  this  only. 

E.  S.  , 


NOTES. 

William  C.  Allen  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  Young  Friends' 
Letter  sent  out  monthly  from  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  to 
scattered  Friends  over  the  country.  Its  purpose  appears  to 
be  to  keep  scattered  members  informed  of  the  activities  and 
problems  of  the  home  Yearly  Meeting  and  to  give  personal 
bits  of  news, — serving  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  news 
sheets  gotten  out  by  some  of  our  Monthly  Meetings,  only  much 
less  elaborate  and  more  frequent. 

We  hope  that  you  who  feel  Philadelphia  to  be  your  home 
Yearly  Meeting  are  being  kept  in  touch  with  it  more  and  more 
through  these  Monthly  Meeting  Messages,  through  personal 
letters,  and  through  The  Friend.    If  something  more,  such 


as  this  New  Zealand  news  letter  idea  would  help,  write  to  tell 
us  and  we'll  see  whether  it  couldn't  be  tried. 


That  others  may  realize  that  we  realize,  we  wish  to  express 
our  heartiest  appreciation  for  the  work  that  Alfred  Lowry 
has  done  on  the  Young  Friends'  Number  of  The  Friend.  He 
has  gone  to  Germany  on  a  much  more  delicate  and  difficult 
task  than  any  in  which  he  was  engaged  here.  But  the  straight- 
forward, sincere  effort  that  we  felt  in  his  editorial  work,  and 
which  others  were  conscious  of  in  the  many  other  tasks  which 
occupied  his  time,  combined  with  a  deep  consecration  to  his 
Divine  Master,  will  be  put  into  this  new  work  and  the  result 
of  such  labor  cannot  be  questioned. 

[Eds.] 

The  Young  Friends'  Office  apologizes  for  being  very  lame 
this  past  month.  It  shared  the  ravages  of  the  epidemic,  but 
it  hopes  to  welcome  you  Yearly  Meeting  week.  Be  sure  to 
drop  in  and  visit  us,  and  use  us  in  any  way  we  may  help. 

We  should  like  to  introduce  Young  Friends  to  one  another, 
and  we  hope  we  may  all  get  better  acquainted.  It  is  such  a 
joy  to  meet  our  old  friends  that  we  sometimes  cheat  ourselves 
out  of  the  adventure  of  making  new  ones  besides,  and  in- 
cidentally foster  the  impression  that  our  Yearly  Meeting  is 
very  cliquish  and  inhospitable.  Remember  we  are  called  a 
society  of  friends. 

Don't  let's  forget  the  little  courtesies  and  the  thoughtfulness 
due  to  those  who  are  older  especially.  For  instance,  think 
of  the  bread  line  on  the  steps  to  the  dining-room. 

The  "Youths'  Gallery"  has  been  rather  notoriously  out  of 
the  spirit  of  the  meeting.  Perhaps  it  could  become  an  over- 
shadowing presence  of  strength  and  loyalty  if  we  all  tried. 

With  these  reminders  of  Yearly  Meeting  week,  comes  the 
thought  of  the  Young  Friends'  Meeting  for  Worship  which 
will  be  held  at  3.30  p.  m.  on  Third  Month  28th,  at  the  meeting- 
house at  20  S.  Twelfth  Street. 

Let  us  gather  for  this  meeting  with  joy  that  the  opportunity 
of  worshipping  together  has  been  given  to  us  again;  with  awe 
and  reverence  for  the  fact  that  we  dare  to  tread  this  Way  of 
Wonder;  above  all,  with  faith  and  confidence  that  our  Master 
is  at  the  head  of  the  meeting — that  it  is  in  His  hands. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MINUTES  OF  Y.  F.  C.  MEETING,  HELD 
THIRD  MONTH  5,  1920. 

Some  of  the  possibilities  for  yt»ung  Friends  to  serve  at  Yearly 
Meeting  were  presented.  We  were  anxious  that  we  might 
contribute  not  only  to  the  "concerns  of  the  meetings,  but 
that  as  younger  people  we  might  be  ready  to  run  errands  and 
do  the  humbler  tasks  as  a  way  of  showing  our  desire  to  help. 
Several  suggestions  were  discussed  and  very  general  approval 
was  expressed  with  the  idea  of  having  a  table  of  information 
in  the  hall  with  young  people  there  who  could  be  of  help  as 
there  was  need. 

(Names  of  volunteers  are  needed.  Please  send  names  to 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street.) 

Alfred  Lowry,  Jr.,  has  recently  sailed  as  companion  to  James 
Henderson,  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  to  visit  extensively  in 
Germany,  Austria,  Serbia,  Turkey  and  Rumania,  and  to  per- 
form such  religious  service  as  opportunity  may  offer.  Our 
Committee  entered  into  very  real  sympathy,  feeling  in  our 
little  way  the  vastness  of  the  opportunity.  The  sense  of  seeing 
only  one  step  at  a  time  makes  the  undertaking  very  humanly 
uncertain,  but  makes  them  feel  it  to  be  very  definitely  a  service 
for  their  Father.  The  Committee  realized  that  to  both  Alfred 
Lowry  and  to  our  Young  Friends  would  come  strength  if  we 
could  follow  his  journey  with  our  prayerful  interest.  We  felt 
that  he  was  going  out  to  do  the  active  service  which  in  little 
or  greater  measure  we  were  all  longing  for  opportunity  of  doing. 

Mary  J.  Moon, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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SHALL  FRIENDS  JOIN  IN  A  MOVEMENT  FOR 
CHRISTIAN  UNITY? 

The  plan  for  the  organic  union  of  protestant  denominations 
has  now  been  completed  and  published,  and  the  question 
whether  Friends  will  join  in  it  is  before  us. 

In  the  interest  of  clear  understanding,  therefore,  it  may  be 
well  to  emphasize  its  main  features  at  this  time. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  plan  leaves  un- 
touched the  mode  of  worship,  the  form  of  government  or 
discipline,  and  the  statement  of  faith,  of  each  denomination 
which  joins  it.  It  simply  forms  an  inter-denominational 
Council,  made  up  of  representatives  sent  to  it  by  the  de- 
nominations, which  Council  shall  act  in  their  behalf.  Its 
function  is  to  "direct"  the  process  of  "harmonizing  and  unify- 
ing" the  work  of  the  denominations,  especially  in  the  field  of 
extension  at  home  and  abroad,  or  what  is  usually  called  home 
missions  and  foreign  missions ;  and  also  to  furnish  "  inspirational 
leadership"  in  other  kinds  of  service. 

The  organization  is  about  the  lightest  and  simplest  conceiv- 
able, consistent  with  holding  together  at  all;  and  its  functions 
are  intended  to  be  exercised  in  a  spirit  of  generous  and  gentle 
forbearance.  For  instance,  the  "directing"  processes  above 
mentioned  are  to  be  used  only  as  is  consistent  with  the  "law" 
or  discipline  of  the  particular  denomination  affected.  It  is 
intended  also  that  no  convictions  shall  be  sacrificed.  One  of 
the  leaders  in  the  formation  and  interpretation  of  the  plan 
was  asked  what  would  happen  to  Friends  if  they  were  in  the 
Union  and  another  great  war  should  come, — when  all  the  other 
denominations  favored  war-like  activity,  what  would  they 
require  of  Friends?  He  replied  that  Friends  would  be  allowed 
and  encouraged  to  engage  in  just  the  beneficent  activities  of 
reconstruction  .that  they  had  engaged  in  in  this  war;  their 
service  would  be  well  understood  and  appreciated. 

While  freedom  of  the  individual  to  follow  Divine  leadings 
is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  our  Society,  we  will  note  that 
for  the  regular  exercise  of  gifts  the  individual's  sense  of  leading 
is  passed  upon  and  authorized  or  the  reverse  by  the  body  to 
which  he  belongs.  Thus  in  a  simple  sense  the  authority  of  the 
body  is  placed  above  that  of  the  individual.  In  like  manner 
our  superior  meetings  are  given  a  very  definite  authority  over 
their  subordinate  meetings,  in  so  much  that  it  is  stated  that 
the  latter  "should  submit  to  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the 
superior  meeting."  (Discipline,  19 10,  p.  42).  No  such  au- 
thority as  this  is  claimed  for  the  Council  of  the  Union,  though 
it,  too,  might  be  regarded  as  a  superior  meeting.  Similarly 
the  Five  Years'  Meeting,  which  seems  to  be  an  example  of 
organic  union,  requires  a  uniform  discipline  to  which  all  the 
subordinate  Yearly  Meetings  are  required  to  subscribe  and 
expected  to  conform.  No  such  rigid  uniformity  is  dreamed 
of  in  the  plan  for  Organic  Union  now  before  us.  In  other 
words,  Friends  already  have  some  of  the  machinery  of  au- 
thority in  their  system;  and  nothing  different  in  principle 
appears  to  be  proposed  in  this  larger  plan,  except  that  there  is 
less  authority,  and  less  machinery.  The  whole  intention  of 
it  is  to  produce  more  harmony  and  brotherliness.  For  this 
purpose  it  provides  only  the  minimum  of  organization,  as  the 
simple  outer  expression  of  a  spiritual  unity  which  already  exists. 

It  will  be  observed,  moreover,  that  although  this  Union  hopes 
to  be  a  very  large  body,  it  differs  from  previous  claimants  to 
be  "The  Church"  in  that  it  is  democratic  and  representative 
in  its  character.  There  is  no  question  of  bishops  or  bureau- 
cracy or  ecclesiastical  authority  here;  the  Council  is  composed 
of  representatives  chosen  by  and  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
denominations;  ■and  is  their  instrument  to  carry  out  their 
wishes.  Initiative  and  exercise  of  power  are  rather  from  below 
upward,  than  from  above  downward. 

Toward  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  with  its  small  de- 
velopment of  organized  missionary  or  extension  activities, 
such  a  Council  would  seem  to  have  very  little  positive  function 
to  exercise.  Its  action  would  be  most  felt  by  those  bodies 
which  have  large  missionary  responsibilities;  yet  even  there 
its  action  would  be  beneficent  and  welcome.    For  years  the 


missionaries  in  foreign  lands  have  been  uniting  in  their  work, 
and  have  been  wishing  for  more  unity  in  the  Church  at  home; 
now  the  principal  achievement  of  this  Organic  Union  is  held 
to  be  this, — that  it  will  unify  the  administrative  bodies  of 
foreign  missions  at  the  home  base.  Thus  for  the  first  time 
Protestantism  would  be  enabled  to  present  the  united  front 
of  a  simplified  and  harmonious  Christianity  to  the  non-Chris- 
tian races,  and  to  proclaim  in  the  power  of  such  a  unity  a 
simple  and  saving  Gospel  to  mankind. 

Some  have  feared  the  statement  of  faith  included  in  the 
plan  was  too  narrow.  But  let  us  not  confuse  simplicity  with 
narrowness;  it  is  fairly  simple,  not  being  in  the  form  of  any 
accepted  creed;  but  it  could  not  be  broadened  very  much 
without  losing  its  saving  quality,  we  fear.  The  word  "  evan- 
gelical" was,  however,  stricken  from  the  plan  upon  motion 
of  a  prominent  Episcopal  layman,  and  the  broader  word 
"Christian"  substituted  for  it. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  present  writer  can  see  no  sufficient 
hindrance  to  Friends  joining  in  this  Union;  our  difficulties  in 
the  matter  seem  much  less  than  those  of  some  other  denomina- 
tions. This  is  a  great  era, — perhaps  a  great  emergency, — in 
all  institutions,  a  time  to  take  a  step  forward,  to  promote  the 
strength  of  Christianity,  to  express  our  oneness  with  our 
fellows  in  following  and  serving  our  common  Saviour.  If  we 
do  not  enter,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  greater 
isolation  than  before,  cut  off  from  some  of  the  full  life-currents 
of  the  Body  of  Christ  which  is  his  Church. 

A.  C.  Garrett. 

NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

"Devils'  Tails  or  Angels'  Wings,  Which?" 

Because  one  crosses  the  ocean  to  carry  the  message  of  love 
one's  character  does  not  become  faultless.  In  fact  the  new 
conditions,  the  strain  of  the  climate,  the  struggle  with  a  strange 
tongue,  the  appalling  needs,  together  with  the  discouragements 
one  meets  in  other  ways  may  dampen  the  ardor  and  dim  the 
vision  so  that  one  may  grow  less  watchful  over  his  weaknesses 
of  character  and  sin  creeps  into  the  life.  One  of  the  sins 
most  common  and  most  deadly  is  the  habit  of  fault  finding. 
Many  a  missionary  has  lost  power  through  the  constant  sap- 
ping of  his  spiritual  life  by  the  bitter  spirit  of  ill  feeling.  Many 
otherwise  capable  workers  have  failed  with  the  natives  of  the 
mission  field  because  they  first  failed  in  love  toward  them  and 
toward  each  other. 

One  night  after  retiring  I  was  thinking  over  these  facts 
when  sleep  came.  Before  me  I  saw  a  steep  climb  up  which 
many  missionaries  and  Japanese  were  struggling  in  a  slow, 
uneven  procession.  Part  way  up  the  hill,  but  making  no 
effort  to  climb  higher,  was  a  figure  draped  in  ashen  robe, 
standing  by  the  path  up  which  the  weary  travelers  wended 
their  way.  I  could  not  see  the  face  of  the  figure,  but  I  could 
hear  the  stinging  voice  saying: 

"Come  this  way.  If  you  come  close  enough  I  can  make 
one  of  these  fit:  I  have  never  failed  in  fastening  a  tail  on  if  I 
get  a  good  look  at  a  person,"  and  then  to  my  horror  I  saw  a 
black  devil's  tail  was  fastened  to  each  passer-by.  Even  those 
of  noble  character  and  saintly  face  had  small  ones  attached. 
But  the  saddest  sight  of  all  was  the  effect  it  had  upon  those 
Japanese  whose  inherited  weaknesses  and  training  from  child- 
hood had  made  their  struggle  up  the  hill  most  difficult  and  their 
progress  most  slow.  When  one  of  these  saw  the  great,  black 
tail  trailing  in  the  dust  behind  him  he  ceased  looking  up  the 
climb,  but  for  shame  his  head  dropped  upon  his  breast  and 
with  trembling  steps  he  hastily  took  a  side  path  which  soon 
led  him  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  from  where  by  superhuman 
effort  he  had  thus  far  climbed. 

I  stood  watching  this  as  many  pilgrims  passed,  when  one  of 
striking  mien  came  close  to  the  figure  in  gray  and  was  thus 
addressed:  "  1  do  not  know  you,  but  this  little  black  tail  will 
fit  I'm  sure,"  and  it  was  fastened  on.  Just  then  the  stranger 
turned  toward  the  one  who  thus  addressed  him,  and  I  saw  it 
was  the  Christ.    Lines  of  suffering  marked  his  countenance 
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as  with  tender,  yet  reproachful  eyes  he  looked  into  the  face 
of  the  figure  in  grey.  There  was  one  instant  before  recognition 
came,  and  then  the  figure  dropped  at  the  feet  of  the  Christ 
and  I  heard  this  broken  confession :  "  I  came  to  this  land,  as 
thou  knowest,  O  Master,  to  put  wings  on  the  people  here, 
but  I  found  so  many  unfit  for  these  and  the  black  tails  were  so 
much  easier  to  put  on,  that  I  have  given  up  helping  with  the 
wings  and  have  spent  my  time  in  the  growing  fascination  and 
the  gloating  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  tails  trailing  after  each 
life.  I  have  sinned,  O  Master,  I  have  made  no  progress.  I 
did  not  even  know  thee,  my  Lord  and  Saviour,  whom  I  came 
out  here  to  serve.  Forgive,  forgive,  before  it  is  forever  too 
late."  Emotion  shook  me  as  I  witnessed  this  and  I  woke  to 
know,  but  not  to  forget. 

American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Execuliie  Secretary. 
HOWARD  H.  BRINTON.  Publicity.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Women's  Work. 

Associate  Secretaries. 

WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY  BERNARD  WALTON 

walter  c.  woodward 

Service  Notes. 
Contributions  for  the  week  ending  Third  Month  6th — 
),4!7-09- 

Shipments  received  during  the  week  ending  Third  Month 
6th — 50  in  all,  7  from  the  Mennonites;  3  for  German  relief. 

To  date  the  gifts  for  the  German  work  amount  to  12,750,000. 
This  is  a  splendid  start  toward  the  $12,000,000  which  the 
Committee  has  set  as  the  sum  necessary  to  give  -adequate 
relief. 

The  very  remarkable  proposal  was  made  to  the  Manchester 
(England)  City  Council  that  that  city  adopt  2000  children 
from  Germany  and  Austria  and  bring  them  to  England  to 
make  their  homes  in  as  many  English  families.  A  special 
session  of  the  Council  was  called  to  consider  the  proposal. 
After  a  prolonged  and  serious  discussion  it  was  decided  that 
contributions  to  the  children  in  their  own  homes  was  a  better 
solution  of  the  child-saving  problem. 

The  Vienna  Unit  is  now  trying  to  secure  peas  and  beans  for 
the  holders  of  allotments  who  are  anxious  to  grow  these  vege- 
tables in  addition  to  potatoes.  The  Unit  wants  to  make 
possible  the  extensive  raising  of  garden  produce  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Vienna,  remembering  the  success  of  the  "war- 
gardens"  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

Carolena  Wood  and  Martha  Speakman  sailed  on  the  Im- 
perator,  Third  Month  8th,  for  Germany.  Carolena  Wood 
will  devote  her  time  especially  to  carrying  the  Quaker  message 
to  the  German  people.  Martha  Speakman  expects  to  go  on 
to  Vienna  later  in  the  Spring  to  join  the  Unit  there. 

Arthur  Jackson  returned  from  Germany  Third  Month  7th. 
He  confirms  all  the  reports  of  the  seriously  undernourished 
condition  of  the  children.  He  brings  with  him  a  large  number 
of  pictures  of  the  children  taken  by  members  of  the  Unit,  all 
of  which  give  further  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  mal-nutri- 
tion  in  its  worst  forms. 

The  following  cable  has  just  been  received  from  Jesse  Holmes, 
Commissioner  of  the  A.  F.  S.  C.  for  Europe: — 

"After  conference  with  Poland  deputation  am  in  full  accord 
with  proposals  cabled  by  Norton  from  Zawiercie.  Need  and 
organization  justify  your  earnest  co-operation.  Hope  par- 
ticularly you  will  find  good  executive  for  secretaryship  in 
Warsaw." 

The  following  statement  on  the  Polish  situation  has  just 
been  received  by  cable  from  James  Norton: — 

"  Zawiercie  work  to  continue  five  months  certainly.  Doctor 
Bolton  wanted  there  for  child  welfare  work,  bringing  her  own 
supplies.  • 

"Nadwoma,  East  Galicia,  is  a  bad  typhus  area  now  without 
medical  care.  Send  relief  workers  one  month  hence  when 
hospital  will  be  ready. 

"  Parts  of  the  Lublin  province  are  utterly  devastated,  Grave 


immediate  agricultural  needs  require  grant  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  General  relief  and  medical  aid  is  wanted.  We  are 
sending  Florence  Barrow  and  Robert  Mennell  as  a  preliminary 
party.  There  is  great  scope  for  doctor  and  two  nurses.  We 
suggest  Mary  Patterson,  as  many  speak  Russian,  and  Carroll 
Burtt.  The  doctor  must  bring  his  own  medical  supplies. 
There  is  much  tuberculosis  and  some  typhus. 

"Warsaw  offices  have  been  secured.  Whole  work  co-ordi- 
nated on  basis  of  French  Mission  constitution. 

Rough  estimate  of  immediate  additional  personnel :  Eight 
relief  workers,  twelve  for  transport,  three  for  agriculture, 
seven  builders,  with  more  needed  directly. 

"Deputation  leaving  to-night  for  Vienna  includes  Wallis, 
Albright,  Mennell  and  Norton. 

"Polish  Unit  invites  A.  F.  S.  C.  to  send* a  representative 
fitted  for  a  responsible  mission  post.  Destitution  here  is  ex- 
treme. The  Lublin  province  work  will  include  help  for  re- 
turned Samara  refugees.  I  believe  the  reorganized  Polish 
work  is  worthy  of  hearty  American  support." 


Feeding  the  Children  of  Leipzig. 

It  may  interest  you  to  hear  how  we  start  our  work  in  a 
place  like  Leipzig.  I  arrived  [19th  of  1st]  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Mayor  from  a  high  official  in  Berlin.  The 
Mayor  received  me  next  day  and  introduced  me  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  was  naturally  much  in- 
terested in  the  scheme  to  feed  school  children.  He  suggested 
that  I  meet  with  the  Committee  which  was  directing  the  feed- 
ing of  school  children  with  the  fund  under  Emily  Hobhouse's 
control.  It  was  an  exceedingly  competent  committee  and  it 
gave  me  every  opportunity  to  see  the  kitchens  and  the  feeding 
going  on. 

I  shall  carry  on  two  sets  of  feeding  operations,  one  for  child- 
ren under  six,  and  one  for  school-children  between  six  and 
fourteen.  There  will  be  a  local  committee  of  about  five  for 
each  field  formed  with  aid  of  members  of  the  Hobhouse  Com- 
mittee, each  one  having  a  physician  who  is  a  child  specialist, 
and  two  women.  The  members  were  all  prominent  people 
who  were  used  to  being  listened  to  and  most  of  whom  took 
part  in  every  discussion. 

I  am  going  to  begin  my  work  in  Leipzig  with  the  children 
under  six  and  the  nursing  mothers.  1  shall  at  first  be  able  to 
give  3,000  of  them  a  supplementary  meal  at  noon.  If  our 
supplies  come  regularly,  and  in  the  quantities  we  are  hoping 
for,  I  expect  to  increase  the  number  fed  to  10,000  rapidly. 
Then  with  the  further  increase  of  the  supplies  I  shall  begin 
to  feed  school  children.  There  are  between  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  of  these  who  are  much  undernourished.  E.  Hob- 
house  is  feeding  2250  of  them  in  four  schools.  I  will  take  on 
the  other  schools  so  that  my  work  will  not  over-lap  hers  and 
feed  as  many  of  them  as  I  can.  The  foods  we  expect  to  do  the 
work  with  are  flour,  rice,  dried  peas  and  beans,  condensed  and 
powdered  milk,  lard  and  some  other  fat,  sugar  and  cocoa. 
The  children  over  six  years  will  get  about  667  calories  and  the 
little  children  less,  the  proportions  of  the  goods  and  the  calory 
content  being  always  determined  by  the  specialists. 

Henry  S.  Pratt. 

Leipzig,  Second  Month  4,  1920. 


The  More  Excellent  Way. — ("Force  destroys  enemies. 
.  .  .  Non-resistance  turns  enemies  into  friends.")  "St. 
Paul  long  ago  made  our  ancestors  familiar  with  the  idea  that 
every  soul  is  virtually  sacred.  Since  Christ  died  for  us  all 
without  exception,  St.  Paul  said,  we  must  despair  of  no  one. 
The  saints,  with  their  extravagance  of  human  tenderness,  are 
the  great  torch-bearers  of  this  belief,  the  tip  of  the  wedge, 
the  clearers  of  the  darkness.  Like  the  single  drops  which 
sparkle  in  the  sun  as  they  are  flung  far  ahead  of  the  advancing 
edge  of  a  wave-crest  or  of  a  flood,  they  show  the  way  and  are 
forerunners.  One  fire  kindles  another;  and  without  that 
over-trust  in  human  worth  which  they  show,  the  rest  of  us 
would  lie  in  personal  stagnacy.   If  things  are  ever  to  move 
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upward,  some  one  must  be  ready  to  take  the  first  step,  and 
assume  the  risk  of  it.  No  one  who  is  not  willing  to  try  charity, 
to  try  non-resistance  as  the  saint  is  always  willing,  can  tell 
whether  these  methods  will  or  will  not  succeed.  When  they 
do  succeed  they  are  far  more  powerfully  successful  than  force 
or  worldly  prudence.  Force  destroys  enemies;  and  the  best 
that  can  be  said  of  prudence  is  that  it  keeps  what  we  already 
have  in  safety.  But  non-resistance,  when  successful,  turns 
enemies  into  friends;  and  charity  regenerates  its  objects." — 
William  James:  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Some  months  ago  we  noted  the  offer  of  prizes  for  essays  by  children  of 
Friends'  schools  on  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Friend  (London)  an- 
nounces the  results  as  follows: — 

In  response  to  the  prize  offer  of  the  Friends'  League  of  Nations  As- 
sociation twenty-nine  essays  in  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations  were  sent 
in  by  pupils  at  Friends'  schools.  The  first  prize  (£3)  was  awarded  to 
N.  Mary  Gillman,  of  the  Mount  School,  York;  the  second  prize  (£2)  to 
Richard  W.  B.  Ellis,  of  Leighton  Park  School.  The  next  seven  essays 
were  so  equal  and  so  excellent  that  the  third  prize  was  altered  to  seven 
prizes  of  10s.  each — three  to  Ackworth  scholars,  two  to  Saffron  Walden, 
one  to  Bootham  and  one  to  The  Mount.  The  Committee  are  sending 
six  5s.  and  fourteen  2s.  6d.  consolation  prizes  ,to  show  their  appreciation 
of  the  whole  set  of  essays. 


The  following  item  is  copied  from  The  Friend  (London)  of  Second 
Month  20th:— 

We  regret  to  record  the  passing  away  of  P.  Ougier,  of  Clermont,  Fer- 
rand,  France,  who  was  one  of  the  very  few  French  conscientious  objectors 
ready  to  die  for  their  faith,  and  in  1917,  being  found  physically  unfit  for 
military  service,  he  narrowly  escaped  that  fate.  During  the  war,  in  the 
Chretien  Libre  and  elsewhere,  he  did  not  cease  to  fight  the  good  fight. 
Though  a  Friend  by  heart  for  long,  he  was  received  into  membership 
only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 

"The  Faith  of  a  Quaker"  is  the  title  of  a  work  by  John  William 
Graham  which  the  Cambridge  University  Press  are  printing.  Its  issue 
has  been  delayed  by  them  for  the  last  five  years  on  account  of  the  war. 
They  hope  to  have  it  out  soon. — The  Friend  (London). 


The  Book  Committee  of  the  Representative  Meeting  was  in  session 
two  hours  on  the  12th. 

Invoices  of  books  had  been  sent  to  the  Friends'  Mission  School  in 
Japan;  copies  of  Dymond's  essays  to  Wheaton  College,  111.,  where  it  is 
used  as  a  text  book;  a  selection  of  standard  Quaker  books  (Fox's  Journal, 
Barclay,  etc.)  to  eleven  western  pastors,  and  over  fifty  books  to  eight 
young  married  couples  in  line  with  the  bequest  of  Elisha  Roberts  for  that 
purpose. 

It  was  reported  that  about  350  copies  of  the  Pennsbury  Series  have 
been  disposed  of.  That  the  number  is  not  larger  is  distinctly  disappoint- 
ing. A  new  volume  on  Dutch  Quakerism  has  been  offered  to  the  series. 
It  is  still  hoped  that  the  new  John  Woolman's  Journal  will  be  issued 
under  the  Pennsbury  name. 

No  immediate  opening  has  been  found  to  prepare  and  circulate  Friends' 
literature  in  Russian.    Some  such  literature  is  available  from  London. 

Something  like  75,000  tracts  in  German  have  been  put  in  circulation. 
The  last  number  of  the  series,  "Quakerism  a  Religion  of  Life"  is  to  be 
printed  in  Germany. 

The  Book  Store  and  its  activities  and  power  of  service  will  be  presented 
in  some  book  talks  at  304  Arch  Street  during  Yearly  Meeting  week. 


NOTICES. 

Yearly  Meeting  and  the  Book  Store. — Yearly  Meeting  week  is  a 
time  full  of  demands  for  those  who  attend  all  the  appointments  of  the 
occasion,  yet  Friends  in  general  are  encouraged  to  make^a  point  of  drop- 
ping in  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  302  Arch  Street,  some  time  during  the 
week  and  of  looking  at  the  books  to  be  found  there. 

There  is  an  effort  at  present  to  make  the  Book  Store  increasingly  useful 
to  Friends  as  a  place  to  look  over  and  to  obtain  Friends'  books,  ancient 
and  modern,  other  religious  books  of  similar  aim,  and  such  other  good 


books  of  all  kinds  as  Friends  wish  to  have  in  their  homes  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  It  is  not  expected  that  a  very  large  supply  of  books 
be  kept  in  stock,  but  orders  left  in  person  or  sent  by  mail  will  receive 
careful  attention.  The  service  and  the  prices  ought  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  good  book  store. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  supply  of  standard  writings  of  earlier  Friends, 
the  Book  Store  will  have  on  its  tables  during  Yearly  Meeting  week  about 
150  volumes,  including  practically  all  the  obtainable  modern  Friends' 
books,  American  and  English,  as  well  as  other  religious,  Peace  and  Social 
Order  books,  which  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  many  Friends  to  handle. 

The  Book  Store  has  an  important  work  to  do  in  spreading  Friends' 
literature  among  our  own  members  and  among  outsiders  who  are  open 
to  our  understanding  of  the  way  of  life,  but  its  success  depends  largely 
upon  the  use  Friends  make  of  it  and  their  readiness  to  assist  in  its  efforts. 


Information  Concerning  Care  of  Children  During  Yearly  Meet- 
ing.— Edith  L.  Stuart,  Primary  Teacher  of  the  Haverford  Friends' 
School,  will  be  in  the  Rest  Room  from  10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  Second,  Fourth, 
Fifth  and  Sixth-days  and  2  p.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  Third  and  Fifth-days  of 
Yearly  Meeting  week.  She  will  be  glad  to  see  any  children,  who  are  not 
old  enough  to  enjoy  a  whole  session,  or  who  would  like  to  stay  with  her 
while  their  parents  are  in  meeting. 

Edith  Stuart  is  very  successful  with  little  children,  She  keeps  twenty- 
five  First  Graders  interested  during  school  hours,  and  I  feel  sure  she  will 
give  our  little  Friends  a  pleasant  morning.  H.  G.  D. 


This  death  notice  in  The  Friend  (London)  of  Second  Month  13th  and 
the  comment  in  the  news  column  of  the  same  number  reminds  us  what 
breadth  of  character  can  go  along  with  "ancient  peculiarities." 

Harrison.— 31st.  At  Elmhurst,  South  Woodford,  of  pneumonia, 
Jane,  widow  of  Smith  Harrison,  in  her  eighty-eighth  year. 

"It  is  difficult  yet  for  Woodford,"  write  M.  S.  E.  andE.  F.  in  the  Bugle 
(Woodford),  "to  realize  that  the  little  old  lady  in  her  Quaker  bonnet, 
with  the  dignity  of  a  queen  and  the  soul  of  a  saint  is  no  longer  living  in 
its  midst.  For  fifty  years,  Jane  Harrison  (her  own  Christian  name  almost 
forgotten  in  that  of  her  late  husband,  Smith  Harrison)  lived  and  worked 
and  loved  in  Woodford.  'Mrs.  Smith  Harrison'  was  a  household  word. 
She  was  the  good  angel  of  every  work  of  cheer,  of  uplift,  of  good-will." 
Her  maiden  name  Lister,  she  came  of  a  family  conspicuous  among  Friends; 
but  "she  had  a  soul  too  large  for  denominational  differences.  She  was 
one  of  those  rare  spirits  in  whom  all  religious  efforts  for  the  common  good 
seem  to  find  common  sympathy  and  help." 


The  first  volume  of  the  Young  Citizen  Series,  to  be  published  shortly 
by  British  Periodicals,  Ltd.*  will  be  entitled  "A  Plain  Friend,"  by  the 
editor  of  the  series,  Annie  Mathesbn.  Its  subject  is  Elizabeth  Fry,  and 
Lady  Betty  Balfour  has  contributed  a  foreword.  The  next  volume  to 
appear  will  be  one  on  "John  Bright,"  by  Bertram  Pickard,  the  literary 
manager,  and  introduced  by  Helen  P.  Bright  Clark. 

*15  and  16,  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.  C.  4. 


The  Elders'  Meeting  of  Bedfordshire  Quarterly  Meeting,  Eng.,  asked 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  to  consider  whether  it  could  not  re-establish  the 
old  Ministry  and  Oversight  Meetings.  The  subject  is  to  be  brought  up 
at  a  future  meeting. 


Died. — On  Second  Month  24,  1920,  EdnaTVIacy  Stanton,  daughter  of 
the  late  William  and  Jane  D.  Stanton;  a  member  of  Lansdowne  Monthly 

Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  on  Third  Month  10,  1920,  Flora  Lewis  Jacob,  wife  of  Walter 

W.  Jacob;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  Western  District. 

 ,  on  Third  Month  9,  1920,  M.  Elizabeth  Haines,  daughter  of 

Zebedee  and  Anna  P.  Haines,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  her  age;  a  member 
of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

•   ,  at  her  home  near  Mooresville,  Ind.,  on  Second  Month  24,  1920, 

Emily  H.  Hadley,  widow  of  Eli  Hadley,  in  her  seventy-seventh  year;  an 
elder  of  West  Union  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Twelfth  Month,  1919,  Cynthia  Mc- 

Carty,  aged  sixty-eight  years;  a  member  of  Elkland  Preparative  and 
Muncy  Monthly  Meetings. 
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T1LEPHONE5:  l^-^f' 


R,  C  BiOiof or        Ernest  R.  Tarnall      John  A.  Stralton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    -  Keytlone— Rue  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


118  N.  Thirteenth  St 


Philadelphia 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET       (Second  Floor) 

The  Trad*  of  Friend*  Specially  Solicited 
PHONE,  WALNUT  4615 


.ARTS 


Optician^ 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666.  . 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'Phone,  Spruce  3032 

The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
U  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place, 

Philadelphia. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  AN  INCOME? 

at  65;  when  your  earning  power  has  stopped 
or  greatly  decreased  ? 

Then  begin  to  provide  for  it  now.  You 
can  do  it  by  taking  our  Endowment  Policy 
payable  at  65 — or  upon  your  death,  if  before. 

It  is  insurance,  income,  investment. 

Will  you  let  us  tell  you  about  this? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,  Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phona  ■■  Sprue*  1646 


"COUNTRY  SUMMER  HOME  FOR  RENT" 

During  the  absence  of  my  family  from  our  home  this 
coming  summer.  I  would  consider  renting  my  place  to 
a  satisfactory  family. 

The  property  consists  of  a  large  two-story  stone-frame 
dwelling,  having  eight  (8)  sleeping  rooms,  comfortable 
living  rooms,  dining  room,  kitchens,  porches,  etc.  It  is 
equipped  with  bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  gas,  long 
distance  telephone,  garage  for  two  cars,  and  ice  furnished 
free.  I  will  rent  it  completely  furnished,  excepting 
linen,  silverware  and  cut  glass. 

The  grounds  (which  I  will  keep  up)  are  of  good  size 
and  attractive.  The  place  is  located  in  the  picturesque 
Muncy  Valley,  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania.  Five 
and  one- half  hours'  ride  from  Philadelphia,  one  mile 
from  the  village  of  Pennsdale,  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  Muncy  Borough,  and  thirteen  miles  from  Williams- 
port — connected  with  all  these  places  by  concrete  and 
macadam  roads. 

It  is  one  and  one-half  hours'  motor  ride  from  Eagle's 
Mere,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Eight  minutes'  walk  from  the  railroad  station,  and  both 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  Stations  are  conven- 
iently located. 

Will  give  possession  from  June  1st  to  October  15th. 

WILLIAM  ELLIS  HAINES,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


denealo 


ist 


Elizabeth  B  Satterthwait* 
S2  N ,  Stockton  St., 

tsamm,  w.  j. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

*13  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.      -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  Jo 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation, 
lipen  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.JONES. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


BROOKWOOD 

A  school  and  community  seeking  to  express 
fellowship  ideals  in  education  and  life. 

Offers  courses  for  young  people  of  high  school 
and  college  age  in  Religion,  Social  Problems, 
Current  Events,  History,  English,  Languages, 
Mathematics  and  Science. 

Individual  instruction  with  preparation  for 
college  where  desired. 

The  management  of  the  school  is  co-operative 
and  democratic,  each  member  having  a  vote  in 
community  affairs. 

Places  for  a  few  more  students  are  still  open. 

For  further  information,  address: 

"BROOKWOOD,"  Katonah,  New  York 


Friendly  Home 

FOR 

Friendly.  Boys 


Property  has  been  secured  at  State  College, 
Pa.,  in  which  to  establish  a  center  of  Friendly 
influence  for  the  young  men  of  Friendly  in- 
terests attending  the  college.  The  support  of 
Friends  is  asked  for  this  Friendly  effort,  so  that 
they  will  have  a  place  with  a  home  atmosphere 
in  which  to  board  and  lodge. 

The  enterprise  has  been  incorporated  as 
Friends'  Student  Hostel,  with  capital  stock  of 
$10,000,  the  shares  $10  each.  It  will  be  self- 
supporting,  and  is  expected  to  pay  a  moderate 
dividend. 

The  support  of  Friends  is  asked  for  this 
Friendly  effort. 

For  shares  write  to  William  C.  Biddle, 
Treas.,  107  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Third  Month  18,  1920. 


Gheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 
119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt.  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 


A  GENTLE  HEART 

By  Elizabeth  Allen  Salter thwa it. 

Book  of  Verse.    Illustrated.    128  pages,  5x7?  s  in. 
Cloth,  $1.75;  Half  Leather.  $2.50;  Full  Leather.  $3.00, 
Net. 

NOW  ON  SALE  AT 
Friends'  Book  Store,  302  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House,  Richmond,  Ind. 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Scruggs,  Vandervoort  and  Barney,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 

BANKERS 

RIPRtSINTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  JR. 


MEMBERS 
NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK  EXCHANGES 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


Positions  for  Teachers 


Teachers  are  desired  by  the  Germantown 
Friends'  School  to  fill  the  following  positions 
for  1920-21: 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE  DIRECTOR 
OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

for  the  boys.  A  college  man,  able  to  coach  outdoor  and 
indoor  athletics,  and  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  gym- 
nasium. Also,  to  carry  a  light  program  in  college  pre- 
paratory Mathematics. 

TEACHER  TO  ASSIST  IN  FRENCH 

An  American  college  woman  with  study  in  France  pre- 
ferred, and  some  experience  with  the  direct  method. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  OF  DRAWING 


Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  preferred. 
Applications  should  be  made  promptly  to  Stanley  R, 
Yarnall,  Principal,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


Thomas  Wistar  Brown  Graduate  School 

HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 
1920-21 

Offers  to  graduate  students  the  following 
courses:  Biblical  Literature,  History  of  Relig- 
ious Thought,  History  of  Quakerism,  Sociology, 
Labor  Problems,  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

The  Library  of  8o,ooo  volumes  contains  the 
largest  amount  of  Quakeriana  in  America. 

Inclusive  charges  for  resident  students  $300; 
for  non-residents  $50. 

Six  full  scholarships  of  $300  each,  intended 
primarily  for  Friends,  three  of  which  may  be 
held  by  women,  will  be  granted  May  1,  1920. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  upon  request. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

THE  PRESIDENT, 

Haverford  College, 

Haverford,  Pa. 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONB.  Matron. 

Phone — Market  1671. 


PAP^R  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
MZ  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.       •  PHILADELPHIA 
Office  Houri  until  10.10  A.  M.      Or  any  other  Urn*  by  appointment 
Established  in  1840.    Bell  'Phone.  Poplar  337 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts -as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults, 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:   Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

It  situated,  planned  and  managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 
enjoyment  to  it,  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 
GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


pONCORD  HOUSE  FOR  SALE  — Friend  preferred. 

Fourteen  rooms,  about  7  acres,  large  stable,  consider- 
able small  fruit.  New  Spear  furnace  and  electric  lighting. 
Water  system  in  good  condition.  Apply  to  A.  D.  War- 
nock,  112  S.  16th  Street,  Philadelphia.  Will  Friends  who 
loaned  furnishings  to  Concord  House  and  wish  them  re- 
turned kindly  write  to  J.  Passmore  Elkinton,  121  S.  3rd 
Street,  Philadelphia. 


TfOR  RENT — Small  furnished  house  on  college  grounds 
-*-     for  next  summer  and  fall.    Couple  without  childien 
desired.    Rental  SI  10  per  month,  with  garage.  Address, 
K,  Founders  Hall, 

Haverford  College. 


WANTED — A  small  unfurnished  room,  or  large  closet, 
to  store  two  or  three  trunks.    Also  a  bed-room, 
need  not  be  in  same  house.    City  preferred. 

Address,  E.  L., 

55  E.  Stewart  Avenue, 

Lansdowne.  Pa. 


w 


ANTED — A  child's  nurse  at  St.  Martins,  Chestnut 
Hill.    Phone  Chestnut  Hill,  243  W. 


TITANTED — A  woman  of  refinement  to  keep  house  and 
»  »  have  care  of  two  boys  of  7  and  11  years,  in  a  sub- 
urban home.  Apply  to  C.  H.  Hoopes,  409  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia. 
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J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 

DAvia  H.  Forsythe,  )  CmtTihuiing  Editors. 
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Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia . 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 

AT  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  interests  to  come  to  the  fore  at  Yearly  Meeting  are  pretty 
well  understood  in  advance.  This  year,  however,  the  con- 
viction prevails  that  "the  needs  of  the  world"  are  such  that 
even  old  issues  may  assume  new  shapes,  and  that  the  meeting 
may  well  surrender  itself  to  unexpected  baptism  and  sacrifice, 
if  that  is  required  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  at  its  conclusion  it 
can  record  words  like  these  from  the  minutes  of  the  19 19  ses- 
sion of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  it  will  indeed  be  a  favor — 
"We  have  been  conscious  of  the  guidance  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  as  we  have  met  from  day  to  day,  and  we  have  gained 
a  new  vision  of  the  needs  of  the  world  and  of  our  share  of  the 
responsibility  to  present  Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  who  alone  can 
meet  these  needs." 

In  at  least  three  directions  the  expectations  of  some  Friends 
will  be  toward  new  or  renewed  measures.  The  question  raised 
by  Alfred  C.  Garrett  in  our  last  issue,  "Shall  Friends  join  in 
a  movement  for  Christian  unity?"  will  claim  earnest  considera- 
tion. A  small  committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  has  aimed  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  subject  during  the  year.  It  has  been 
discussed  in  various  circles  and  in  articles  in  The  Friend  quite 
freely.  All  must  rejoice  that  the  subject  has  commanded  the 
interest  of  nearly  the  whole  Christian  world.  There  are  actual- 
ly four  well-developed  movements  designed  to  bring  greater 
unity  into  denominational  life.  Whatever  the  outcome  of 
these  movements  may  be,  the  sense  of  unity  has  been  stimulat- 
ed and  broadened,  and  certain  fundamentals  have  been  made 
most  clear.  Thus  we  find  Canon  W.  Temple  pointing  out  that 
"the  first  requirement  is  full  loyalty  to  our  own  convictions." 
The  task  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  to  find  expression  for 
the  undoubted  sense  of  unity  that  has  been  growing. 

The  question  of  Peace  one  might  think  had  been  presented 
from  all  angles  until  much  of  the  fervor  needed  for  efficient 
action  has  been  exhausted.  But  can  there  be  a  doubt  that 
on  this  subject  we  are  actually  at  a  moment  of  crisis.  Now  as 
never  before  the  whole  force  of  our  testimony  needs  to  be 
mobilized  in  educational  efforts.  At  no  other  price  can  the 
future  be  won. 


Similarly  the  prohibition  situation  should  challenge  us. 
The  fifty  years  of  educational  work  so  largely  responsible  for 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  may  require  five  or  ten  years 
more  of  increased  effort.  Shall  we  be  apathetic  before  such 
a  call? 

There  are  other  subjects  equally  momentous.  Unless  our 
"arms  are  made  strong  by  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob,"  we  shall 
have  no  sufficiency  for  these  things. 

TOWARDS  JERUSALEM. 

Yes,  He  must  die!    At  length  the  End  was  writ 
Beyond  all  lurking  shadow  of  doubt  in  it. 
And  so,  with  steadfast  eyes,  He  turned  to  go 
Towards  Jerusalem. 

Would  we  might  know, 
Dear  Christ,  what  deep  new  rapture  of  glory  crown'd 
All  the  old  wonder  of  the  world  around 
Thee,  as  Thou  wentest,  with  unfaltering  breath, 
Along  the* inexorable  road  to  death! 
Burst  there  ever  such  music  from  the  bough 
As  the  birds  carolled,  Lord,  unto  Thee  now? — 
Blew  there  ever  winds  so  fresh  and  free 
Over  the  waters  of  Thy  Galilee? — 
Gleamed  there  ever  such  tender  hints  of  grace 
In  even  the  most  unholy  human  face? — 
Or  in  Thine  own  ears  rang  before  such  sweet 
Laughter  of  little  children  in  the  street? 

Ah,  this  at  least  we  know:  the  bluest  skies 
Shine  thro'  the  conquering  spirit's  agonies; 
And  ever  the  flow'rs  bloom  brightest  unto  them 
That  set  their  faces  towards  Jerusalem! 

— Gilbert  Thomas. 

Selected  from  The  Venturer  for  Twelfth  Month  by  Frances  Talum  Rhoads. 


The  years  of  silence  and  isolation  in  prison  give  an  un- 
wonted sweetness  to  the  simplest  aspects  of  human  intercourse. 
Converse  has  become  almost  sacred.  His  soul  is  more  sensi- 
tive; it  has  lost  something  of  the  outer  cloak  men  so  readily 
assume  in  the  rough  contacts  of  daily  life.  He  has  opened 
more  widely  to  spiritual  influences,  and  the  world  into  which 
he  steps  seems  hurried,  superficial,  materialistic.  He  has 
something  to  give  that  it  sorely  needs.  The  spirit  of  Peace 
permeates  the  whole  of  life,  and  begins  with  the  lowliest  acts. 
Life  itself  has  become  sacramental.  In  'bus  or  train,  in  shop 
or  crowdecl  thoroughfare,  he  finds  a  new  joy  in  touching  human 
kind  at  every  point,  with  courtesy  and  friendliness.  This  is 
the  fruit  of  triumphant  wrestling  with  the  unique  temptations 
of  the  prison  cell.  But  the  effort  does  not  end  now  that  the 
doors  are  at  last  unlocked.  The  long  self-discipline  is  a  pre- 
paration for  nobler  living  and  enhanced  responsibilities.  We 
have  learned,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  how  to  make  a  sus- 
tained and  successful  fight  for  character.  This  matter  of 
personal  control  is  the  first  demand  of  loyalty  to  any  cause. 
Having  won  that,  we  are  equipped  to  face  with  eagerness 
and  confidence  the  next  stage,  whatever  it  be,  in  the  great 
struggle  to  which  we  are  committed,  and  from  which  there  is 
for  us  now  no  turning  back. — R.  Corder  Catch  pool. 
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Third  Month  25, 1920. 


YEARLY  MEETING. 

As  the  time  for  holding  our  Annual  Assembly  approaches 
there  comes  with  it  a  feeling  of  the  democracy  of  our  Spiritual 
Worship  and  the  responsibility  which  each  individual  member 
carries  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  purposes  of  our  gathering  thus 
together.  As  we  rightly  dwell  upon  this  in  the  Life  and  Light 
which  alone  can  inspire  us  with  that  which  is  sufficient  to  lead 
us  in  the  way  of  Truth  and  Righteousness,  we  find  ourselves 
under  a  Living  Concern  to  inquire  at  Wisdom's  Gate  for  more 
Life  and  more  Light.  With  the  Life  and  Light,  we  are  engaged 
to  ask  for  that  measure  of  Grace  which  will  make  our  Offering, 
no  matter  what  it  may  be,  acceptable  in  the  Divine  Sight.  In 
this  seeking  state  of  mind  we  will  be  enabled  to  sit  low  at  the 
Master's  feet  and  in  simple,  confiding  dependence  upon  that 
Wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct — that  loving,  tender 
care  of  Israel's  Unslumbering  Shepherd  which  is  still  over  His 
flock.  "He  shall  lead  His  flock  like  a  shepherd — He  shall 
gather  the  lambs  in  His  arms  and  carry  them  in  His  bosom  and 
gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young."  What  gracious  words 
of  tenderness  and  love  and  care,  upon  which  it  is  our  privilege 
to  rely  with  confidence  and  hope!  Darkness  may  cover  the 
earth  as  it  has  more  than  once  covered  the  earth,  and  gross 
darkness  cover  the  people,  yet  from  out  this  darkness  and 
failure  of  the  Militant  Church  of  Christ  there  comes  from  the 
inspired  lips  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  a  message  to  a  back-sliding 
people.  In  most  wondrous  mercy  it  is  given:  "Though  dark- 
ness may  cover  the  earth  and  gross  darkness  the  people,  yet 
the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  His  Glory  shall  be  seen 
upon  thee."  The  time  has  most  fully  come  when  from  out 
the  clouds  and  thick  darkness  which  enshroud  a  sin-sick  and 
blood-guilty  world  there  comes  a  voice  with,  as  it  were  thunder 
tones,  addressed  to  the  Church  of  our  day — "Arise, shine, for 
thy  Light  is  come  and  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee." 
We  shall  meet  with  saddened  hearts,  and  some  of  us  like  the 
beloved  but  impulsive  Peter  may  turn  away  from  the  loving 
glance  of  our  Lord.  Well  will  it  be  for  us  if  we  can  like  Peter 
weep  bitter  tears  over  our  unfaithfulness.  _  Though  the  Church 
has  so  sadly  failed  in  her  mission  and  has  reaped  again  and 
again  the  bitter  fruits  of  unfaithfulness,  yet  Christ,  the  glorified 
Head,  has  never  failed  his  own: — "Lo,  I  am.  with  you  always, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Never  before  in  our  history  has  there  been  greater  need  of 
dedicated  and  consecrated  servants,  who  are  made  willing 
and  joyful  in  offering  the  very  best  they  have  to  give  to  that 
cause  which  is  "dignified  with  immortality  and  crowned  with 
Eternal  Life."  We  need  to  pray  with  the  early  Apostles, 
"Lord,  increase  our  Faith."  And  as  this  prayer  was  so  abun- 
dantly answered  in  them  by  the  infilling  of  their  Master's 
Spirit,  so  have  we  reason  to  feel  that  our  intercessions  for  our- 
selves will  be  most  abundantly  answered  in  His  own  most 
glorious  time  and  way.  His  blessed  work  will  yet  go  on  in 
the  world,  and  the  plans  and  purposes  of  Infinite  Wisdom  will 
yet  be  seen  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  that  "  Righteous- 
ness shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  do  the  sea." 

It  has  always  been  in  the  Wisdom  and  Providence  of  God 
first  to  fit  and  then  to  use  such  of  His  finite  creatures  as  are 
able  to  work  in  harmony  with  His  Glorious  Will.  Every  age 
has  been  blessed  with  faithful  servants  who  have  in  com- 
munion with  their  Blessed  Lord  learned  how  to  use  the  talent 
of  Grace  so  freely  bestowed  as  to  be  co-workers  together  with 
Christ  for  the  furtherance  of  His  purposes  in  the  earth.  These 
are  now  reaping  the  reward  which  Christ  prayed  so  earnestly 
for,  for  those  whom  the  Father  had  given  Him:  "Father,  I 
will  that  they  also  whom  Thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where 
1  am,  that  they  may  behold  My  glory  which  Thou  gavest  me, 
for  Thou  lovest  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

Benjamin  Vail. 


And  when  we  can  stand  alone  in  the  power  of  Christ,  then 
we  can  afford  to  use  the  organization  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Tradition  and  custom  are  bad  masters,  but  good  servants; 
as  servants  then  we  will  use  them  both. — John  P.  F.  Fletcher. 


DR.  KANAMORI  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

,  In  1870  an  old  Japanese  Daimio  was  maintaining  a  school 
in  the  Castletown  of  Kumomoto.  Desiring  to  teach  the 
martial  spirit  to  his  students,  he  sent  to  America  for  a  military 
instructor.  Captain  L.  L.  James,  a  graduate  of  West  Point 
and  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  on  the  Union  side,  went  out 
to  Japan  in  1871  in.  acceptance  of  this  invitation.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  were  devout  Christians,  and  for  over  two  years 
before  declaring  their  religious  faith  urgently  prayed  for  an 
opening.  He  then -announced  he  would  teach  the  Bible  to 
any  who  wanted  to  learn  it.  Some  students  attended  the 
class  to  learn  English  and  others  to  oppose  Christianity.  But 
all  were  soon  reading  it  with  as  much  eagerness  as  many  to- 
day read  sensational  novels.  Although  Captain  James  had 
never  said  anything  about  a  revival,  it  was  practically  just 
that  that  swept  the  whole  school.  One  whole  vacation  was 
spent  by  several  members  reading  the  Bible  and  discussing  its 
truths.  At  one  time  it  looked  as  though  the  whole  school 
would  become  Christian.  This  went  on  until  a  member  was 
baptized.  Then  opposition  began.  One  of  these  students, 
now  in  this  country,  Paul  Kanamori,  lost  all  his  possessions, 
being  turned  out  by  his  family  and  shunned  by  many  of  his 
friends.  One  First-day  afternoon  about  twenty-five  of  them 
climbed  a  hill,  just  outside  the  city  of  Kurnomoto,  named 
Hanaoka,  "The  Hill  of  Flowers."  To  quote  his  own  words: 
"  Here  under  a  large  pine  tree  that  is  still  standing  we  held  a 
dedication  service  pledging  ourselves  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  throughout  all  Japan.  We  knew  nothing  of 
churches,  the  ministry  or  of  missions.  AlLwe  knew  was  that 
we  had  good  news  and  we  wanted  others  to  know  of  it.  1 
remember  that  we  sang  several  hymns  that  afternoon.  They 
had  to  be  in  English  for  we  had  none  in  Japanese.  Favorite 
among  these  was  "Jesus,  I  my  cross  have  taken,  all  to  leave 
and  follow  thee,"  which  was  literally  true  for  most  of  us  in 
that  group.  Being  one  of  the  older  boys,  I  closed  the  meeting 
with  a  prayer  of  dedication  and  then  we  went  down  to  our 
school." 

The  society  formed  that  day,  and  known  the  world  over  as 
the  Kumamoto  Band,  holds  the  same  place  in  Japanese  his- 
tory as  does  the  Williamstown  Haystack  Group  in  American 
history.  From  this  group  have  come  many  of  the  present 
great  Christian  leaders  in  Japan. 

Soon  after  his  graduation  Dr.  Kanamori  began  teaching  in 
the  Theology  Department  of  the  Doshisha.  During  the  next 
few  years  of  teaching  he  came  in  touch  with  the  works  of 
various  German  theologians.  Their  line  of  thought  fascinated 
him,  and  little  by  little  he  began  to  doubt  many  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  his  early  faith.  At  length  he  felt  that  he  could  no 
longer  honestly  retain  his  position  in  the  Doshisha,  and  re- 
signed to  take  up  work  with  the  Imperial  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. During  the  next  twenty  years  he  traveled  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire  lecturing  on  thrift. 
During  these  years  he  spoke  to  over  a  million  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  His  simplicity  of  life  and  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose won  for  him  a  host  of  friends,  but  he  says  that  these  were 
years  of  great  spiritual  darkness.  God  seemed  to  have  entire- 
ly vanished  from  his  life. 

At  the  height  of  his  popularity  came  the  death  of  his  wife. 
This  left  him  alone  with  nine  children.  Still  deeper  darkness 
came  upon  him.  God  had  not  only  withdrawn,  but  seemed 
to  be  sending  suffering.  Little  by  little  the  children  began 
to  feel  that  in  some  very  real  way  their  mother  was  still  with 
them.  They  placed  her  picture  in  different  rooms  of  the 
home  and  they  began  to  speak  of  her  as  present  with  them. 
Dr.  Kanamori  tells  us  that  he  watched  this  with  interest  for 
sometime,  until,  through  a  question  from  his  youngest  daughter, 
he  was  won  back  to  a  vital  faith  in  the  living  Christ. 

That  was  about  four  years  ago.  Since  then  he  has  given 
all  of  his  time  to  preaching  his  new-found  Saviour  throughout 
Japan.  He  has  spoken  to  over  300,000.  Of  these  48,000  have 
made  their  decision  to  enter  the  Christian  life.  In  one  church 
in  Tokio  alone  there  have  been  333  additions  in  membership 
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as  the  result  of  one  week's  campaign  in  that  city.  Surely  God 
has  been  marvelously  using  His  servant. 

He  will  be  in  Philadelphia  Third  Month  31st  to  Fourth 
Month  5th,  and  on  that  Fourth-day  evening  will  address  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Association  at  its  Annual  Meeting  gather- 
ing in  Twelfth  Street  Meeting-house.  He  is  a  fascinat- 
ing  speaker.  His  message  is  that  of  a  prophet.  He  is  a  modern 
St.  Paul,  for  he  has  sold  all  that  he  owned  and  in  all  his  mis- 
sionary journeys  he  trusts  wholly  to  God  to  supply  his  needs, 
that  he  may  never  be  influenced  in  his  course  by  the  question- 
able motive  of  the  financial  remuneration  he  might  receive. 
Therefore  when  he  is  with  us  in  Philadelphia,  while  we  receive 
of  his  inspiration  it  will  be  our  glad  responsibility  to  minister 
to  his  physical  and  material  needs.  Doubtless  some  Friends 
will  be  glad  to  entertain  him  for  over  night  for  the  few  days 
he  is  to  be  in  the  city.  Others  who  cannot  do  this  may  be 
glad  to  contribute  something  financially  for  his  use.  Any  of 
either  group  may  communicate  with  Edward  C.  Wood,  150 
School  Lane,  Germantown.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be 
responses  along  both  lines,  as  accommodations  are  not  easy  to 
find  and  money  is  essential  even  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

E.  C.  Wood. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  VISITS  TO  THE  GOVERNORS  OF  SIX  OF 
OUR  SOUTHERN  STATES. 


By  Esther  Morton  Smith,  Chairman  of  Committee 
Against  Lynching,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 


When  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
1 91 9  to  consider  the  subject  of  Lynching,  met  for  the  first  time, 
to  formulate,  if  they  might,  some  plan  of  action,  one  of  the 
possibilities  that  arose  was  a  trip  through  the  Southern  States 
for  the  purpose  of  having  brief  interviews  with  their  Governors. 
It  was  believed  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Esther 
Morton  Smith,  accompanied  by  a  suitable  companion,  might 
be  the  person  to  carry  out  such  a  plan. 

During  the  Summer  months  she  allowed  the  subject  to  rest 
quietly  in  her  mind,  believing  that,  if  it  were  right  the  way 
would  open  before 'her.  In  the  Autumn  it  was  possible  to 
consult  a  number  of  people  in  New  England  who  had  long  been 
thinking  and  working  on  the  vexed  racial  problem.  The 
advice  received  from  these  people  was  as  various  as  the  number 
of  people  consulted.  That  fine  old  fighter  for  the  right,  Judge 
Storey  of  Boston,  when  asked  if  he  thought  well  of  such  a 
trip,  answered:  "  I  do,"  adding  later: 

"The  Quakers  were  in  it  before  and  I'd  like  to  see  them  in 
it  again." 

From  others  equally  interested  but  not  of  Judge  Storey's 
uncompromising  attitude,  came  many  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  trip.  It  was  thought  that  the  Southerners  might 
look  upon  it  as  an  impertinent  intrusion  on  the  part  of  the 
North  and  that  the  situation  might  be  made  worse  for  all, 
rather  than  better.  Others  again  felt  even  a  little  fear  that 
personal  violence  might  be  offered.  But  most  of  those  con- 
sulted usually  added: 

"Ask  Dr.  Dillard,  he  knows  better  than  anybody  else." 

So  the  final  word  of  Dr.  Dillard,  after  a  very  interesting 
talk  and  the  exchange  of  several  letters,  was  awaited  eagerly. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  at  a  recently  held  conference  of  the 
Southern  States,  he  had  consulted  several  Southern  men,  all 
of  whom  believed  it  was  not  the  time  for  such  a  trip  and  that, 
of  all  the  Governors  there  gathered,  only  four  seemed  genuinely 
interested.  As  a  postcript,  however,  Dr.  Dillard  added  that, 
in  his  opinion,  all  depended  on  the  method  of  approach. 

With  all  idea  of  going  abandoned  for  the  time,  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  was  held  at  which  one  of  the  members  made  a 
suggestion  that  took  root  in  the  mind  of  the  Chairman,  who 
wrote  a  draft  of  a  letter  to  send  to  the  four  interested  Gover- 
nors and  submitted  it  to  Dr.  Dillard.  He  sent  a  quick  return 
note  of  hearty  approval  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
four  Governors,  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 


Tennessee.  Meanwhile,  the  chosen  companion  of  the  Chair- 
man had  written  of  her  willingness  to  go  and  the  four  letters 
were  despatched,  a  copy  of  which,  with  slight  variations,  fol- 
lows : — 

"Governor  1 — : — 

"  Dear  friend: — Almost  one  year  ago  a  committee  of  fourteen 
men  and  women  was  appointed  by  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  to  consider  the  subject  of  lynching.  They  have  tried 
to  give  this  matter  careful  thought  and  unite  in  the  belief  that 
this  crime  is  not  confined  to  any  one  section  of  the  country. 
Certainly,  we  in  Pennsylvania  suffer  from  a  justly  earned 
stigma  because  of  the  awful  lynching  in  Coatesville  some  years 
back  and  of  the  more  recent  shameful  race  riots  in  Philadelphia. 

"The  committee  feels  that  this  whole  problem  of  race  in- 
tercourse and  mob  violence  is  becoming  more  difficult  and 
critical  the  country  over.  They  believe  that  the  only  solution 
of  such  problems  is  to  be  found  by  applying  in  a  practical 
way,  the  words  of  the  Great  Master  that  all  human  beings  are 
the  children  of  one  just  and  loving  Father  and  are  brothers, 
one  of  another. 

"As  Governor  of  a  State  and  leader  of  a  group  of  American 
citizens,  they  feel  sure  that  this  problem  of  mob  violence  with 
its  burden  of  responsibility,  must  at  times  have  come  very 
closely  home  to  thee. 

"Would  it  be  agreeable  to  thee  to  have  a  short  visit  from  one 
or  two  of  the  committee  referred  to,  in  order  that  they  might 
confer  with  thee  in  a  spirit  of  fellowship  on  this  subject  which 
all  so  deeply  deplore,  with  the  hope  and  belief  that  where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  an  earnest  endeavor  to  seek 
the  light,  some  degree  of  that  light  may  be  granted  them. 

Very  sincerely  thy  friend, 
Esther  Morton  Smith,  Chairman." 

It  should  be  said  that  Race  Street  Yearly  Meeting  had  also 
nominated  its  committee  of  fourteen  to  consider  the  same 
subject,  and  Esther  Morton  Smith,  from  the  beginning  of  her 
contemplation  of  this  trip,  greatly  desired  to  be  accompanied 
by  Sarah  Wharton  Hallowell,  a  member  of.  the  New  York 
(Hicksite)  Yearly  Meeting  and  of  the  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Group  of  Friends. 

The  committees  of  both  Arch  and  Race  Street  Yearly  Meet- 
ings were  called  together  on  the  evening  of  Second  Month 
14th,  a  minute  prepared  by  a  joint  committee  of  both  was 
given  these  two  Friends  and  they  left  Philadelphia,  the  next 
evening,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- racial  Committee 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.  This  committee  was  composed  of  a  group  of 
about  thirty  men  representing  all  the  States  south  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line;  a  forward-looking,  broad-minded  body, 
earnestly  endeavoring  to' work  out  their  difficult  problem  of 
race  adjustment  with  fairness  to  both  races.  The  day  spent 
with  them  was  one  of  very  great  interest  and  education  to  our 
two  Friends,  who  listened  to  reports  from  the  different  rep- 
resentatives and  to  intelligent  and  animated  discussions  on 
every  phase  of  the  subject. 

The  meeting  lasted  all  day,  and  before  adjourning  our 
Friends  were  courteously  invited  to  tell  of  their  mission,  which 
seemed  best  done  by  reading  the  letter  to  the  Governors  and 
the  minute.  The  committee  listened  very  quietly  to  the 
two  papers  and  seemed  to  show  real  interest,  afterward 
saying  that  they  liked  the  method  of  approach.  Several  said 
that  there  was  nothing  in  either  letter  or  minute  that  could 
possibly  cause  ill  feeling. 

Their  minute  was  as  follows: — 

"The  exercise  of  mob  violence  throughout  the  United  States 
has  for  some  years  given  deep  concern  to  all  law-abiding 
citizens.  These  outbreaks  have  not  been  confined  of  late  to 
any  one  section  of  the  country,  nor  have  they  had  their  origin 
during  the  last  two  years  in  flarings  of  race  prejudice  alone. 

Nevertheless  the  most  persistent  and  terrible  of  these 
violations  of  law  and  order  are  manifested  in  the  lynching  of 
Negroes.  These  lynchings  have  occurred  in  various  sections 
of  the  country,  and  no  community  can  boast  itself  immune 
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from  the  possibilities  of  such  disorders,  where  whites  and 
Negroes  dwell  together. 

The  shocking  details  which  often  invest  this  crime  are  well 
known  to  all  who  have  followed  the  history  of  lynchings.  The 
injury  done  by  its  persistence  to  the  reputation  of  our  country 
as  a  land  where  justice  and  fair  play  are  claimed  to  be  jealously 
guarded  is  incalculable.  The  effect  on  the  Negro  himself  is 
logically  to  create  in  him  a  sense  of  injustice  which  blinds  him 
to  evidence  of  guilt,  leading  him  inevitably  to  regard  the 
victims  of  mob  murder  as  innocent  martyrs  to  racial  hatred 
and  to  incite  him  to  retaliation  against  his  persecutors. 

The  brutalizing  effect  of  its  commission  on  the  perpetrators 
must  be  self-evident.  For  as  the  University  Commission  on 
Race  Questions  has  said  in  a  letter  to  college  men  of  the 
South — 'lynching  does  more  than  rob  its  victims  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  of  their  lives.  It  simultaneously 
lynches  law  and  justice  and  civilization,  and  outrages  all  the 
finer  human  sentiments  and  feelings.  The  wrong  that  it  does 
to  the  wretched  victims  is  almost  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
injury  it  does  to  the  lynchers  themselves,  to  the  community 
and  to  society  at  large.' 

We  therefore,  members  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  (commonly  called  Quakers), 
resident  in  and  about  Philadelphia  and  in  the  adjacent  states 
of  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  do  earnestly  entreat 
that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  any  possible 
recurrence  of  lynchings  in  the  State  of  which  you  are  the 
Chief  Executive. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  the  teachings  and  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  utterly  adverse  to  the  idea  that  permanent  good 
can  be  accomplished  by  methods  of  violence  and  bloodshed, 
we  deplore  the  use  of  such  methods  under  any  circumstances. 
The  adequate  protection  by  proper  precautions,  of  the  accused 
person  from  possibility  of  seizure,  the  certainty  of  arrest,  trial 
and  conviction  of  mob  leaders,  the  creation  of  public  opinion 
which  shall  refuse  to  tolerate  violations  of  law  and  order,  and 
the  inculcation  by  education,  of  the  spirit  of  justice,  humanity 
and  Christian  brotherhood  which  sees  in  even  the  most  de- 
graded human  being  an  object  of  pity  and  of  restoring  ministra- 
tion,— these  are  ways  in  which  we  believe  that  you  and  your 
people  and  all  Governors  and  peoples  may  insure  their  com- 
monwealth against  future  emergence  of  this  terrible  crime." 

After  reading  these  two  papers,  Esther  Morton  Smith  said 
that  if  any  of  the  members  there  assembled  thought  it  wise 
for  them  to  visit  the  Governors  of  their  States,  it  would  be 
very  acceptable  to  them  to  do  so.  This  brought  words  of  ad- 
vice to  visit  the  Governors  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  from 
the  representatives  of  those  States. 

The  Governors  of  the  two  States  of  Tennessee  and  South 
Carolina  were  the  only  ones  who  had  answered  the  letter,  but 
through  the  kindness  of  the  chairman  of  the  Inter-racial  Com- 
mittee, an  interview  was  obtained  with  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
before  our  Friends  left  Atlanta. 

It  was  with  a  little  trepidation  that,  at  the  appointed  time,  ■ 
they  walked  up  the  path  to  the  Governor's  mansion  and  rang 
the  doorbell.  Governors  were  new  to  them.  But  this  par- 
ticular example  of  the  species  proved  to  be  anything  but  for- 
midable. Our  Friends  told  him  of  their  sympathy  with  his 
stand  in  trying  to  find  the  perpetrators  of  the  absolutely  un- 
justifiable lynching  of  an  old  Negro  whose  only  crime  was 
that  of  shooting  in  self-defense  after  he  had  been  wounded. 

Sarah  W.  Hallowell  then  read  the  minute,  to  which  he 
listened  appreciatively  and  attentively  and  requested  that  it 
be  left  with  him.  She  also  said  that  they  felt  that  the  crime 
of  lynching  was  not  peculiar  to  any  one  part  of  the  country. 
He  listened  soberly  and  after  a  moment  said  very  quietly  that 
unfortunately  his  State  must  claim  the  sad  distinction  of  hav- 
ing had  more  lynchings  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  report  in  detail  all  that  he  said,  but 
space  does  not  allow. 

He  was  trying  to  pass  legislation  to  strengthen  his  own 
power  to  suppress  mob  violence,  to  have  a  sheriff  removed 


from  office  who  had  allowed  a  lynching  to  occur  without  using 
every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  it,  and  to  have  a  Negro 
accused  of  crime . removed  to  another  county  for  trial.  But 
he  seemed  to  feel  his  helplessness,  said  that  he  was  often  bowed 
down  with  the  shame  of  the  awful  conditions  of  his  State. 
At  parting  he  thanked  our  Friends  cordially  for  their  visit  and 
wished  them  success. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


ALCATRAZ  AGAIN. 

[In  view  of  publicity  already  given  to  Alcatraz  I  think  it  is 
due  to  the  Government  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  enclosed 
should  appear  in  The  Friend. — George  M.  Warner.] 

War  Department,  The  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Washington,  March  2,  1920. 
Mr.  George  M.  Warner,  Clerk, 

Representative  Meeting  Society  of  Friends, 
462  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: — 
Dear  Sir: — 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  telegram  dated  March  1, 
1920,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  Your  telegram  has 
been  referred  to  this  office  for  reply.    You  state: 

"Our  attention  has  again  been  called  to  apparently  cruel 
practices  in  Alcatraz  Barracks,  Calif.,  caused  by  use  of  narrow 
jackets  of  steel  bars  in  which  men  are  confined  for  eight  hours 
at  a  stretch  and  we  are  told  that  conscientious  objectors  are 
so  treated.  I  do  not  know  these  men  and  this  appeal  is  not 
made  on  sectarian  grounds  but  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and 
the  reputation  of  our  country  kindly  look  into  the  matter  and 
advise  the  result." 

The  matter  has  been  investigated.  Use  has  been  made 
recently  at  the  Pacific  Branch  United  States  Disciplinary 
Barracks,  Alcatraz,  California,  of  a  double  door  arrangement 
which  is  large  enough  to  permit  a  man  to  stand  therein  without 
pressure  upon  any  part  of  his  body,  but  not  large  enough  for 
him  to  sit  or  lie  down.  A  similar  contrivance  is  in  use  in  certain 
State  institutions.  It  is  intended  for  those  prisoners  who 
refuse  to  perform  the  daily  tasks  assigned  them.  During  the 
hours  when  other  prisoners  are  engaged  at  their  daily  tasks, 
the  men  who  refuse  to  work  are  required  to  stand  in  one  of 
these  vestibule  doors.  Outside  of  the  hours  fox  labor  these 
men  are  treated  the  same  as  any  other  prisoners.  Furthermore, 
the  man  may  secure  his  release  at  any  time  by  informing  an 
overseer  that  he  is  willing  and  ready  to  do  his  daily  task.  So 
far  as  known  to  this  office,  but  two  men  have  been  subjected 
to  this  treatment.  One  of  these  men,  Robert  Simmons,  went 
overseas  with  the  organization  to  which  he  belonged  and  per- 
formed the  duties  assigned  him  until  one  day  he  received  an 
order  that  he  did  not  like.  He  thereupon  refused  to  obey  the 
order  and  announced  that  he  was  a  conscientious  objector. 
While  confined  at  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  this  man  performed  his  daily  tasks.  When  it 
became  necessary  to  send  a  number  of  prisoners  to  the  Pacific 
Branch  in  order  to  relieve  congestion  at  the  United  States 
Disciplinary  Barracks,  Fort  Leavenworth,  this  prisoner  was 
among  those  transferred.  At  Alcatraz  he  refused  to  perform 
his  daily  tasks.  His  case  has  been  under  consideration  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commandant  at  Alcatraz, 
full  remission  of  the  unexpired  sentence  to  confinement  was 
ordered,  and  a  letter  directing  such  remission  was  mailed  from 
this  office  on  February  18,  1920.  Undoubtedly  the  man  has 
been  released  from  the  Disciplinary  Barracks,  but  official 
notice  to  that  effect  has  not  as  yet  been  received  in  this  office. 

In  the  other  case,  General  Prisoner  Grosser  performed  his 
daily  task  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  but  refused  at  Alcatraz.  A 
short  time  ago  when  others  had  interceded  for  him,  he  told 
the  Commandant  that  he  did  not  care  for  the  sympathy  of 
others,  that  he  preferred  to  do  as  he  chose  and  to  take  the 
consequences.  Some  question  has  arisen  recently  in  reference 
to  his  physical  condition.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  a  mild 
case  of  external  hemorrhoids.  He  has  been  offered  surgical 
treatment  without  expense  to  himself  at  the  LeUermari  General 
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Hospital,  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  hospitals  in  every  way  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  declined  such  treatment. 

The  contrivance  was  not  intended  for  any  special  class  of 
prisoners,  but  for  any  prisoner  who  refused  to  perform  his 
daily  task. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  disciplinary  and  reformatory  in- 
stitutions are  necessary.  So  long  as  they  exist,  the  power 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Commandant  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  the  rules  of  the  institution.  The  Commandant  at 
Alcatraz,  Col.  J.  B.  McDonald,  is  an  officer  ripe  in  years  and 
experience,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  for  those  prison- 
ers entrusted  to  his  care.  He  has  handled  with  leniency  the 
so-called  conscientious  objectors,  of  whom  but  six  now  remain 
at  Alcatraz.  The  fact  that  some  prisoners  did  not  perform 
their  daily  labor  led  to  a  feeling  upon  the  part  of  other 
prisoners  that  they  were  being  unjustly  treated.  It  may  be 
well  to  inform  you  that  a  disinterested  observer  who  recently 
visited  Alcatraz  pronounced  it  the  cleanest  and  best  prison 
he  had  ever  seen. 

Very  respectfully, 
P.  C.  Harris, 
The  Adjutant  General, 

Per  J.  A.  P. 

P.  S. — While  this  letter  was  being  typewritten,  a  letter  was 
received  from  the  Commandant,  Pacific  Branch,  giving  the 
information  that  the  order  for  the  release  of  General  Prisoner 
Simmons  had  been  received,  and  also  that  General  Prisoner 
Grosser  had  announced  his  desire  to  go  to  work  in  order  to 
reduce  his  term  of  confinement  some  if  possible. 


HADDONFIELD  AND  SALEM  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

At  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  held  on  Fourth-day, 
the  ioth,  at  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  the  attendance  was  good,  al- 
though for  visiting  Friends  we  looked  in  vain.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  part  of  our  heritage  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  con- 
cerned visitors.  With  the  aim  of  making  easier  such  visits  in 
future,  a  representative  committee  was  appointed,  at  the 
general  gathering  of  Friends  on  the  i  ith,  to  consider  changing 
the  date  of  holding  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  so  as  to  make  it 
follow  the  other  Quarters  in  the  series  with  less  of  a  hiatus. 

Reverting  again  to  the  meeting  on  the  ioth,  the  first  four 
Queries  addressed  to  Ministers  and  Elders  were  answered  as 
showing  a  quite  sound  and  healthful  state.  We  were  then 
led  into  a  searching  exercise  as  to  why  the  spiritual  growth 
and  convincements,  for  which  inquiry  is  made  in  the  Fifth 
Query,  were  not  in  proportion.  It  is  hoped  that  this  exercise 
will  continue  upon  us,  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  church  in  love. 

On  Fifth-day,  in  spite  of  some  deep  roads,  nearly  the  usual 
number  of  Friends  gathered.  Early  in  the  meeting  we  were 
reminded  of  the  low  and  humble  approach  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace,  illustrated  in  the  poor  Publican's  attitude,  as  being 
more  acceptable  than  that  of  the  Pharisee.  Young  Friends 
were  invited  to  surrender  themselves.  The  middle-aged  were 
cautioned  to  remember  the  shortness  of  time  and,  while  op- 
portunity is  offered,  to  fill  up  their  measure  of  service  and 
suffering.  The  growing  dangers  of  worldly  conformity, 
especially  that  of  dancing,  were  faithfully  witnessed  against. 
The  business  of  the  second  meeting  was  managed  with  much 
unity  and  condescension.  Extracts  from  a  letter  of  William 
C.  Allen  were  enjoyed  by  the  meeting. 

W.  Bacon  Evans. 


MEETING  OF  WOMEN'S  PROBLEMS  GROUP  OF  SOCIAL 

ORDER  COMMITTEE. 

A  meeting  of  the  Women's  Problems  Group  was  held  in  the 
supper-room  of  Twelfth  Street  Meeting-house,  Second  Month 
25,  1920,  on  the  subject  of  the  Family  Budget.  Many  mem- 
bers were  absent  because  of  illness  in  their  homes,  but  nearly 
fifty  women  listened  with  evident  interest  to  an  address  by 


William  C.  Beyer,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

He  said  that  in  pre-war  days  it  was  thought  right  to  spend 
money  freely  in  order  to  keep  it  in  circulation  and  to  give 
employment;  this  resulted  in  much  waste.  The  problem  then 
was  to  find  markets  for  products,  not  to  conserve  them.  When 
the  war  started  many  believed  it  would  end  in  three  or  six 
months  for  lack  of  material  supplies.  This  opinion  was  based 
on  a  comparison  of  known  production  and  consumption,  and 
in  so  far  was  accurate,  but  it  overlooked  the  reserve  supplies 
of  all  kinds.  Even  in  the  home  these  counted  for  much, 
persons  used  old  articles,  both  of  clothing  and  furnishings, 
instead  of  buying  new  ones,  and  thus  greatly  reduced  consump- 
tion of  new  products.  In  some  countries  all  the  reserve  has 
been  exhausted,  and  we  see  those  nations  starving. 

War  demands  developed  the  problem  of  making  production" 
equal  consumption,  and.  taught  that  waste  is  criminal.  This 
lesson  should  remain,  as  it  is  a  fundamental  truth  that  con- 
sumption should  not  exceed  production.  The  great  task  now 
confronting  the  world  is  the  restoration  of  the  reserve,  and 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  making  consumption  less 
than  production. 

As  women  are  large  consumers,  by  virtue  of  their  being  the 
purchasing  agents  in  the  home,  this  problem  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  for  them,  and  upon  them  depends  a  large  part 
of  its  solution.  Professor  Hollingsworth  of  Columbia  says 
women  are  responsible  for  seventy-one  per  cent,  of  the  mer- 
chandise purchased.  Women  in  this  country  are  not  excused 
from  saving  because  the  needs  here  are  less  urgent  than  abroad. 
For  the  sake  of  world  needs,  saving  should  become  a  habit. 
Millionaires  are  comparatively  few,  so  that  even  if  they  con- 
sumed less  the  aggregate  saving  would  not  be  large.  The 
poor  can  save  so  little  that  the  savings  of  a  great  many  of  them 
would  be  small.  The  real  saving  must  be  done  by  the  com- 
fortable middle  classes. 

The  Family  Budget  is  a  very  important  device  for  those 
who  desire  to  save  by  limiting  or  reducing  consumption;  in 
fact,  some  variety  of  budget  system  is  necessary  in  order  to 
accomplish  serious  saving,  and  using  one  therefore  becomes  a 
duty.  A  budget  is  not  merely  a  record  of  expenditure,  but  it 
is  a  financial  program  for  a  given  time.  In  making  it  one 
must  decide  upon  the  purposes  of  expenditure  and  upon  the 
estimated  amount  for  each.  A  classified  record  of  expenditures 
must  also  be  kept,  so  that  it  can  easily  be  compared  with  the 
budget  and  can  be  "checked  up"  by  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  month's  trial  the  "miscellaneous"  item  is  usually  very 
large,  but  as  proper  allotments  of  income  are  learned  this  item 
grows  smaller.  If  one  feels  unable  to  prepare  a  budget  and 
record  of  expenditure,  formal  ones  may  be  copied;  but  as  no 
two  families  are  exactly  alike  in  their  needs  and  resources, 
any  outside  system  will  require  adaptation,  and  experience 
usually  teaches  the  forms  best  suited  to  individual  cases. 

The  following  classification  of  expenditures,  with  partial 
subdivisions,  was  submitted  by  W.  C.  Beyer  as  suggestive. 
It  has  been  satisfactorily  used  in  his  own  home.  1. — Shelter, 
including  rent  or  interest  on  investment  in  home,  taxes,  light, 
heat,  local  transportation.  2. — Food.  3. — Clothing.  4. — 
Operating  expenses,  including  household  service,  laundry, 
postage  and  stationery,  telephone  and  telegraph,  cleaning  and 
toilet  supplies,  kitchen  utensils,  tools,  replacement  of  equip- 
ment, repairs  to  furniture.  5. — Health,  including  physical 
exercise,  doctor  and  dentist  bills,  etc.  6. — Insurance.  7. — 
New  equipment,  not  replacement  of  anything  used,  but  any- 
thing new,  no  matter  how  small.  8. — Social  advancement,  as 
connected  with  economic  advancement,  anything  for  family 
or  community  advancement,  books,  music,  lectures,  gifts, 
tuition,  dues,  travel,  etc.    9. — Miscellaneous. 

W.  C.  Beyer  did  not  recommend  the  columnar  system  of 
keeping  account  of  expenditures,  because,  though  easy,  it 
does  not  give  detailed  information;  accounts  kept  on  classified 
pages  are  much  more  informing.  The  only  satisfactory  way 
of  determining  whether  one's  expenditures  are  within  one's 
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budget  is  by  means  of  a  balance  sheet.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  this  should  show  the  relation  between  what  is  owned 
and  what  is  owed,  between  cash  and  other  definite  financial 
assets  on  one  side  and  unpaid  bills  and  debts,  etc.,  on  the 
other  side. 

So  far  scientific  investigation  has  been  confined  to  families 
in  which  most  of  the  income  must  be  spent  for  housing,  food, 
clothing,  light,  heat  and  furnishing,  and  very  little  remains 
for  recreation  and  the  higher  life.  At  present  prices  an  an- 
nual income  of  $1800  supplies  only  bare  subsistence  for  the 
typical  city  family  of  two  adults  and  three  children,  and  an 
income  of  I2000  permits  no  outside  service,  except  in  emer- 
gencies. A  few  percentages  were  given  for  the  family  of  five 
with  income  from  $6oo  to  I2000  as  follows: — housing  from 
12  to  20  per  cent.,  food  averaged  43  per  cent.,  clothing  9  to 
15.5  per  cent.,  health  2.6  per  cent.,  recreation  3  to  1.3  per 
cent.,  education  .9  to  1  per  cent.  In  these  families  the  pay 
envelope  is  usually  handed  over  to  the  wife,  the  husband 
retaining  a  small  part  for  his  personal  needs. 

The  address  was  followed  by  a  box  luncheon,  supplemented 
by  hot  soup  served  by  a  committee  of  the  Group.  During 
the  luncheon  there  was  general  discussion  of  family  expendi- 
tures and  of  methods  for  regulating  them,  the  concensus  of 
opinion  being  in  favor  of  simple  but  accurate  methods  of  keep- 
ing family  and  personal  accounts,  and  of  saving  in  order  to 
relieve  world  needs. 

E.  H.  B. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  WESTTOWN  MOTHERS. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Westtown  Mothers 
was  held  at  Friends'  Institute,  Second  Month  18,  1920.  Only 
fourteen  present,  owing  to  illness  in  many  families.  The  newly 
elected  officers  are  as  follows: — President — Anna  B.  S.  Richie; 
Vice-President — Charlotte  E.  Haines;  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
—Mary  Hughes  Ewing;  Executive  Committee — Elizabeth  S. 
Abbott,  Florence  P.  Yarnall,  Anna  M.  G.  Brown,  Helene  W. 
Meader. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  Baldwin  School, 
gave  us  a  very  instructive,  inspiring  talk,  leaving  much  with 
us  to  think  over.  Quoting  from  her  remarks: — We  all  want 
the  best  for  our  children,  an  imitation  will  not  satisfy  and  just 
at  this  present  time  we  are  facing  a  grave  peril,  in  the  lack  of 
good  teachers.  There  are  50,000  vacancies  now  in  the  teaching 
profession  and  120,000  untrained  teachers  holding  positions, 
and  1,000,000  children  out  of  school  owing  to  scarcity  of  teach- 
ers. The  children  of  America  are  asking  for  bread,  but  they 
are  receiving  a  hard  and  unsatisfying  stone. 

Owing  to  low  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  they  felt  compelled 
to  seek  other  employment.  The  war  was  responsible  for  en- 
gendering "  bad  thinking"  in  many  cases,  and  teachers  deserted 
the  ranks  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  as  it  were.  It  would  have 
been  wiser,  to  organize  and  petition  our  Government  to  fix  a 
scale  governing  conditions  in  the  salary  situation.  A  budget 
survey  proves  that  in  one  locality,  a  minimum  of  $1200  an- 
nually, and  up  to  |i8oo  and  above  for  professional  teachers, 
has  been  found  to  work  well.  This  could  be  done,  and  not 
cost  our  nation  as  much  as  the  sum  already  promised  for 
Universal  Military  Training.  This  situation  is  difficult  enough 
and  important  enough  for  the  nation  to  rise  and  settle  it.  We 
must  have  an  educated,  righteous,  democratic  group  to  meet 
the  militaristic  conditions  now  prevailing.  We  demand  free 
spirit,  inspiration,  high  thinking,  of  our  teachers,  but  we  can- 
not get  these  if  they  are  harassed  with  anxieties  over  how  to 
meet  expenses.  After  all  remuneration  has  a  place,  but  it 
must  take  second  place,  young  people  must  be  educated  to 
think  of  becoming  teachers,  and  to  know  a.  keen  interest  and 
love  for  the  work.  A  good  class  can  be  taught  poorly,  and  yet 
have  some  good  results,  but  a  dull  class  must  be  taught  well. 

The  private  school  has  the  chance  for  educational  experi- 
ments, the  classes  not  so  large,  and  not  bound  by  the  red  tape 
of  the  Public  Schools.  Many  of  our  approved  methods  have 
been  worked  out  in  teaching  defective  children. 


An  interesting  discussion  followed,  after  which  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  by  the  President. 

Anna  M.  Darnell, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 


THE  IMPARTIALITY  OF  GOD. 


MAX  I.  REICH." 

The  truth  that  God  is  impartial  in  His  love  is  common 
property  to-day.  But  it  was  not  always  so.  It  was  one  of 
our  Lord's  greatest  contributions  to  religious  thought.  He 
proclaimed  the  evangel  of  a  heavenly  Father  impartial  in  all 
His  ways.  His  central  message  was  that  infinite  love  takes  a 
personal  and  particular  interest  in  each  individual.  The 
sunshine  saluting  the  grateful  and  ungrateful  alike;  the  rain 
dropping  upon  the  field  of  the  ungodly  equally  with  that  upon 
his  godly  neighbor;  the  plentiful  table  daily  spread  by  an 
unseen  hand  for  even  ravens;  the  more  than  royal  beauty 
clothing  even  perishing  flowers  of  the  field ;  these  are  the  acts  and 
ways  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  they  throw  light  upon  His 
character.  All  men  everywhere  are  included  in  His  tender 
compassions;  all  are  the  objects  of  His  loving  solicitude. 
Not  a  sparrow,  however  worthless,  and  hit  by  a  careless  stone, 
falls  to  the  ground  without  His  eye  noticing  it.  He  enters  into 
sympathetic  relations  with  the  least  endowed  and  most  poorly 
developed  member  of  the  human  race.  For  man,  as  a  spiritual 
being,  is  the  offspring  of  His  love.  God  is  the  Father  of  our 
spirits,  and  we  need  not  fear  that  He  will  be  a  stepfather  to  one 
of  His  children. 

Not  only  to  His  disciples,  but  to  the  multitudes,  weary  and 
heavy-laden,  did  He  announce  the  glad  tidings  of  the  divine 
Fatherhood.  Matthew  records:  "Then  spoke  Jesus  to  the 
multitudes  and  to  His  disciples,  saying  'One  is  your  Father, which 
is  in  heaven'."  And  what  He  declared  in  words  He  revealed 
in  acts.  For  this  beautiful  Being,  this  heavenly  Father,  is 
exactly  like  Jesus.  These  are  mighty  words:  "He  that  hath 
seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father!"  We  may  be  glad  that  God  is 
such  a  one.  We  can  joyfully  trust  Him,  we  can  be  as  little 
children  in  His  presence.  His  truth  wins  the  confidence  of  our 
hearts.  For  while  it  is  true  that  God  stands  in  a  fatherly 
relation  towards  all,  it  is  also  true,  alas!  that  not  all  have  a  filial 
attitude  towards  Him.  If  they  only  knew  what  gladsome 
liberation,  what  sunshine  and  peace,  await  those  who  by  true 
conversion  of  heart  enter  upon  this  filial  relationship! 

The  recognition  of  the  impartial  love  of  God  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  a  life  of  personal  goodness.  It  really  matters  to 
God  what  kind  of  a  man  I  am.  For  the  outward  universe, 
marvellous  though  it  be,  cannot  give  Him,  what  man,  whose 
spirit  is  a  living  spark  of  the  divine,  can  give  Him — namely,  the 
adoration  of  a  loving  heart.  If  man  does  not  love  Him,  not 
from  compulsion  but  from  glad  choice,  then  would  God  be 
lonely  in  His  glorious  palace;  for  it  would  appear  that  He  could 
not  make  Himself  beloved.  For  God  is  Love  and  Love 
hungers  for  love's  response. 

Now  if  this  divine  love  be  impartial,  then  even  my  poor  love 
can  contribute  to  its  happiness.  Does  not  this  thought  elevate 
the  meanest  human  life?  Is  there  one  life  unnecessary?  One 
life  mere  driftwood  cast  out  upon  the  uncharted  deep? 

The  recognition  of  the  impartial  love  of  God  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  world-wide  mission  of  the  church.  Men  are 
chosen  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  non-elect. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  actual  work  of  going  to  "all  nations" 
must  be  undertaken  by  those  individually  called  and  qualified 
by  the  Lord  of  the  harvest.  But  the  whole  church,  as  an 
elect  vessel,  has  a  mission  to  fulfil;  and  those  whose  call  it  is  to 
stay  at  home,  share  in  this  mission  as  much  as  those  whose  call 
it  is  to  go.  And  the  basis  of  this  world-wide  mission  is  the 
impartiality  of  God.  We  hold  no  truth,  we  possess  no  spiritual 
advantages,  we  enjoy  no  privileges,  for  our  exclusive  use,  but 
as  trustees  for  the  whole  world.  For  God  wants  others,  far 
beyond  our  borders,  to  sit  at  our  table  and  warm  themselves 
at  our  fire;  and  we  must  not  take  offence  at  their  manners; 
because  they  have  not  had  our  education  and  learned  our  style. 
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Finally,  the  recognition  of  the  impartial  love  of  God  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  a  new  social  order.  There  we  find  the  rock 
on  which  our  torn  and  troubled  modern  world  can  be  recon- 
structed. If  "the  world  to-morrow"  is  to  be  no  mere  repetition 
of  "the  world  to-day,"  it  must  have  foundations  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God.  Otherwise  will  democracy's  triple  motto 
of  "liberty,  equality  and  fraternity"  remain  a  never  reached 
ideal.  But  there  is  a  spirit  we  feel  at  work  in  humanity, 
however  dark  the  evil  passions  that  have  torn  it  limb  from 
limb.  There  is  the  cry  for  social  justice.  There  is  the  demand 
for  the  readjustment  of  life,  national  and  international,  on 
altruistic  lines.  Through  all,  the  unseen  Christ,  the  revealer  of 
the  impartial  love  of  God,  is  silently,  persistently,  slowly, 
patiently,  building  the  city  of  God.  "He  will  not  fail  nor  be 
discouraged  till  He  has  brought  forth  judgment  unto  victory." 
The  breaking  of  ancient  chains  of  evil  custom;  the  gradual 
elimination  of  racial  and  class  rivalries;  methods  of  violence 
yielding  to  reason;  national  passions  and  prejudices  to  inter- 
national co-operation;  these  are  some  of  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
this  new  spirit. 

Now  Christ,  we  know,  specializes  upon  the  individual. 
But  when  this  individual  has  caught  the  light  of  this  magnifi- 
cent truth  which  Christ  has  taught  us:  the  impartial  love  of 
God,  then  He  is  compelled  to  think  of  the  other  man. 

And  here,  we  submit,  is  the  secret  for  the  regeneration  of 
society. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

"The  Time  of  Her  Life."* 

This  is  a  volume  of  twelve  Quaker  stories  by  our  friend 
Maude  Robinson.  Two  of  them,  "Abraham's  Oak"  and 
"  Sallie  of  the  Basket  Shop"  have  been  reprinted  bythe  author's 
permission  in  The  Friend.  Fifty  years  ago  this  type  of 
literature  would  have  been  classed  as  "true  stories,"  and  by 
a  curious  anomaly  would  have  had  place  at  Westtown  School 
in  the  small  library  of  books  kept  in  the  collecting-rooms  ex- 
clusively for  First-day  reading.  In  an  important  sense  these 
are  true  stories.  Our  friend  Alfred  C.  Haines  used  to  urge 
the  importance  for  youthful  reading  of  books  "true  to  truth." 
In  the  main  these  Quaker  pictures  are  that,  and  are  true  to 
fact  as  well.  They  draw  an  amiable  picture  of  middle  period 
Quakerism,  and  show  large-minded  and  large-hearted  men 
and  women  in  Quaker  grey  and  with  a  zeal  for  what  were  then 
upheld  as  testimonies.  Will  it  be  possible  ever  to  make  more 
amiable  pictures  of  the  type  of  Friends  that  "has  discovered 
that  all  these  things  are  unnecessary?" 

This  volume  has  been  brought  into  unexpected  prominence 
in  Great  Britain.  The  English  educational  world  has  had 
some  temporary  excitement  because  Dr.  Maria  Montessori 
has  condemned  fairy  tales  for  children's  reading.  Now  the 
learned  "dottoressa"  is  on  many  counts  the  leading  educa- 
tionist of  the  world  to-day.  She  is  not  only  trained  in  two  or 
three  doctorates,  she  has  established  a  national  system  of 
education,  and  her  methods  have  literally  encircled  the  globe. 
She  has  not  condemned  the  fairy  tale  unthinkingly.  The 
whole  matter  is  important  enough  for  the  great  London  Times 
to  devote  a  supplement  to  its  consideration.  In  this  supple- 
ment a  writer  cites  Maude  Robinson's  book  of  stories  as  an 
example  of  a  rational  use  of  the  imagination  amongst  a  people 
who  still  practice  restraint  in  developing  this  faculty.  It  is 
indeed  somewhat  carious  that  Friends  should  be  drawn  into 
such  a  discussion.  It  might  at  least  cause  a  pause  and  a 
question  as  to  how  much  or  how  little  we  do  actually  now 
observe  such  restraints. 

Dr.  Montessori  and  Times  supplement  aside,  we  can  see  an 
important  service  for  literary  work  like  this  book  of  stories 
in  endearing  the  Society  of  Friends  to  the  rising  generation. 
The  title  "Drawn  for  the  Militia"  is  especially  appropriate 
to  this  day,  and  the  lesson  is  put  so  as  not  to  fail  of  its  appeal. 

*"The  Time  of  Her  Life,  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Maude  Robinson. 
The  Swarthmore  Press.    On  sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store. 


The  illustrations  are  the  work  of  Percy  Bigland.  They  are 
striking  and  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book. 

J.  H.  B. 


"Rupert  Brooke  and  the  Intellectual  Imagination."* 

This  is  a  slender  paper-bound  volume  of  forty  pages.  Its 
appeal  to  general  interest  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  size 
and  appearance.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  re-print  of  an  address  to 
school  boys  at  Rugby,  England.  It  gives  American  parents 
and  teachers  an  opportunity  to  see  what  is  regarded  as  suitable 
intellectual  feeding  for  English  schoolboys.  One  could  hardly 
write  of  them,  if  they  actually  have  an  appetite  for  material 
of  this  kind,  that  "their  minds  are  both  unfurnished  and 
undisciplined."  This  is  a  widely  heralded  verdict  upon 
American  youth  by  a  popular  magazine  writer. 

The  author  of  the  address,  Walter  de  la  Mere,  is  in  no  slight 
degree  representative  of  a  rapidly  growing  school  of  modern 
poetry.  The  address  therefore  is  a  poet's  judgment  of  a  poet. 
It  leaves  no  doubt  on  one  subject.  Twentieth  century 
versifiers  are  not  haphazard  workmen.  Behind  a  product  that 
seems  to  old  fogy  Victorians  quite  amphorous  there  are  well 
established  principle  and  theory.  If  these  principles  hold  the 
attention  of  school  boys  they  must  be  grounded  in  something 
not  foreign  to  their  native  endowments. 

Finally,  this  piece  of  charming  literary  criticism  (for  it  is 
that)  is  of  interest  as  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the 
training  of  the  imagination  in  young  people.  It  is  in  line  with 
the  agitation  caused  by  Dr.  Montessori' s  declaration  against 
the  fairy  tale  mentioned  in  the  previous  review.  Evidently 
Walter  de  la  Mere  does  not  intend  to  condemn  the  fairy  tale. 
He  does,  however,  make  a  sharp  line  of  separation  between  the 
period  when  it  has  an  appeal  and  the  period  following.  The 
subjective  realm  he  says  in  which  "gravity"  is  the  dominant 
note,  belongs  to  early  childhood.  Directly,  "  the  steam  engine 
routs  Faerie.  Actuality  breaks  in  upon  dream."  The  im- 
plications of  these  distinctions  are  evident  enough.  The  period 
of  youth  is  the  period  for  "mental  furnishing."  Then  if  ever 
the  stores  of  "actuality"  are  to  be  gathered  and  the  imagina- 
tion disclosed  as  the  most  practical  of  faculties.  We  may 
well  remember  that  it  is  an  American  critic — a  schoolmaster  of 
note  as  mentioned  above— who  indicts  America  as  failing  signal- 
ly in  this  line  of  furnishing  and  disciplining  the  minds  of  pupils. 

Only  by  implication  is  this  line  of  thought  in  this  Rugby 
address.  We  make  no  question  that  it  Was  in  the  writer's 
mind.  The  poet  applies  the  distinctions  we  have  quoted  from 
him  to  the  realm  of  literary  criticism  of  the  philosophical 
type,  and  pays  English  school  boys  no  ordinary  compliment  in 
assuming  that  such  literary  work  would  attract  them.  Evi- 
dently he  knows  the  heroic  appeal  of  Rupert  Brooke  to  the 
juvenile  mind,  and  he  makes  the  best  of  it.  All  lovers  of 
poetry  and  of  Brooke  will  thank  him  for  this  fine  piece  of  work. 

J.  H.  B. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Tragedy  in  Bird  Life. — [The  following  letter  was  written 
by  Mary  L.  Evans  to  one  of  her  young  friends.  If  not  so  well 
authenticated  one  might  be  disposed  to  question  such  a  re- 
markable circumstance. — Eds.] 

Dear  Young  Friend: — I  have  thought  perhaps  thou  would 
be  interested  in  another  little  sketch  of  my  experience,  of  two 
pet  canaries,  male  and  female. 

Flattering  myself  that  1  might  succeed  in  having  a  young 
family  from  them,  I  procured  a  large  square  flat-topped  cage, 
with  a  small  apartment  wired  off  on  one  side  of  the  top  of  it, 
one  end  of  which  1  furnished  with  a  little  round  basket  with- 
out handles,  just  large  enough  for  the  little  hen  to  sit  in,  when 
the  time  came  for  her  to  build  a  nest,  and  lay  her  eggs.  And 
having  furnished  them  with  a  supply  on  the  floor  of  fine  dried 

♦"Rupert  Brooke  and  the  Intellectual  Imagination,"  by  Walter  de  la 
Mere.    New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  1920. 
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grass,  soft  hay,  we  may  call  it,  they  both  promptly  went  to 
work  and  built  a  neat  little  nest  in  the  basket.  And  thou  may 
suppose  1  was  much  pleased  to  see  they  so  readily  understood 
what  the  grass  was  designed  for.  But,  soon  after  their  work 
was  completed,  the  naughty  little  spouse  went  in  to  the  nest 
and  tossed  it  all  out.  With  patient  endurance,  her  faithful 
partner  went  to  work  again,  and,  with  her  assistance  rebuilt 
their  little  nest  home.  This  was  now  near  evening  time,  and 
they  soon  went  to  roost.  The  next  morning,  when  I  went  to 
look  after  my  pets,  I  found  the  nest  again  all  torn  to  pieces. 
Husband,  not  hopping  about  and  singing  so  charmingly  as 
had  been  his  habit-  in  the  morning,  but  sitting  with  his  head 
bowed  down  in  silence  on  a  lower  perch,  while  his  spouse  was 
crouching  some  distance  from  him,  her  feathers  looking  roughly 
tossed,  and  the  whole  crown  of  her  head  bare,  and  bleeding. 
She  had,  there  is  no  doubt,  again  been  naughty  in  tearing  out 
the  nest,  and  Harry,  losing  all  patience  with  her,  had  probably 
in  his  anger,  and  haste,  punished  her  more  severely  than  he 
was  aware  of.  Well,  I  took  the  poor  little  sufferer  out  of  the 
room,. and  washed  her  all  over  in  warm  water,  wiping  her  gently 
with  a  fine  soft  rag,  until  she  was  entirely  dry;  but  1  soon 
found  that  her  life  was  gone.  I  then  took  her  back  to  the 
cage  and  laid  her  on  the  floor.  Harry  looked  at  her  for  a  short 
time,  then  came  down  from  his  perch,  and  soon  began  to  peck 
gently  at  her  feathers;  then  he  kept  hold  of  them  for  a  little 
while,  and  tried,  apparently,  by  pulling  her  gently,  to  make  her 
rise  on  her  feet.  Finally,  seeing  all  this  had  no  effect,  he  began 
to  run  round  and  round  her,  singing  incessantly;  but  alas,  as 
he  found  all  to  no  purpose,  he  flew  back  to  his  perch.  There 
he  remained  the  whole  day,  eating  nothing,  and  when  we  went 
in  to  see  him  the  next  morning,  life  was  gone.  He  was  in 
perfect  health,  and  he  certainly  would  not  have  died  of  starva- 
tion in  one  day.  If  his  little  mate  had  died  from  some  other 
cause, — from  disease,  or  been  killed  by  a  cat,  it  is  not  probable 
it  would  have  caused  his  death.  Nay,  verily.  Did  he  not 
die  of  a  broken  heart,  because  he  felt  he  had  caused  the  death 
of  his  dearly  beloved?    /  think  so. 

M.  L.  E. 


PEACE  COMMITTEE. 

In  this  series  of  articles  summarizing  the  reports  of  the 
Commissions  preparatory  to  the  London  Conference,  it  will 
be  helpful  first  to  take  a  backward  look  and  see  the  path 
along  which  our  Society  has  come.  The  English  Friends  have 
published  a  "Historical  Introduction",  to  their  series  of 
reports  which  may  serve  to  refresh  the  minds  of  Friends  who 
are  less  familiar  with  the  English  story  than  with  that  of 
Friends  in  America.  The  summary  printed  here  necessarily 
leaves  out  much,  but  it  will  at  least  give  the  thread  of  a  con- 
nected story,  leading  from  George  Fox  till  now. 

The  History  of  the  Peace  Testimony. 
/.  Origins. 

George  Fox  and  his  contemporaries  did  not  acknowledge 
any  influence  from  earlier  sects  regarding  the  peace  testimony, 
though  Barclay's  "Apology"  (1676)  does  refer  to  opposition 
to  war  by  the  "ancient  Fathers"  and  "primitive  Christians." 
Nevertheless,  there  existed  an  unbroken  chain  of  "  heretical 
sects"  from  the  second  to  the  seventeenth  century,  who  were 
singularly  at  one  in  their  opposition  to  war  and  to  oaths.  The 
early  Baptists  were  a  link  in  this  chain  and  from  them  came 
many  of  Fox's  early  followers. 

Thus:— "Quakerism  is  no  .  .  .  sporadic  religious  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  ...  a  serious  attempt  ...  to 
restore  primitive  Christianity  and  change  the  basis  of  authority 
from  external  things  ...  to  the  interior  life  and  spirit 
of  man." 

2.    The  Early  Testimony. 

The  testimony  against  wars  and  fighting  arose  not  from 
reliance  upon  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  but  from  an  in- 
ward conviction  that  such  practices  were  contrary  to  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  The  first  recorded  utterance  of  Fox  on  the 
question  was  in  1650  when  he  refused  to  win  release  from 


prison  by  accepting  a  military  commission.  "  I  told  them 
that  I  lived  in  the  virtue  of  that  life  and  power  that  took  away 
the  occasion  of  all  wars." 

"  Yet  Fox  obviously  carried  on  no  peace  propaganda  .  .  . 
The  essence  of  early  Quakerism  lay  in  freedom  to  follow  the 
inward  guide,  who  would  in  due  season  lead  the  pilgrim  into 
all  truth.  Thus  the  'position'  on  war  came  to  be  adopted  at 
different  times  as  an  individual  conviction  by  the  first  members 
of  the  Society."  Some  writings  of  this  period,  "accepting  the 
soldier's  profession  as  a  necessity  of  the  time,  appeal  to  the 
army  of  the  Parliament  to  use  its  power  on  the  side  of  righteous- 
ness." Yet  the  conviction  grew  so  rapidly  that  it  soon  proved 
"  impossible  for  a  Quaker  to  remain  a  soldier." 

By  1659  the  testimony  was  very  generally  accepted  by  the 
Society  and  in  the  troublous  times  of  1660-61,  many  tracts  and 
statements  appeared  upholding  the  way  of  good-will.  In 
the  same  period  "heavy  fines  and  distraints  'for  not  sending 
a  man  to  the  Militia'  became  a  common  'suffering.'"  On 
account  of  their  attitude  a  "constant  suspicion  of  plots  and 
conspiracy  hung  round  Friends.  The  authorities  often  con- 
fused them  with  wild  spirits  such  as  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men. 
After  the  rising  of  these  fanatics  in  .  .  .  1660-61,  thou- 
sands of  Friends  were  flung  into  prison.  The  Declaration 
drawn  up  then  .  .  .  was  primarily  to  vindicate  Friends 
of  any  share  in  the  plot.  'The  Spirit  of  Christ,'  it  declared, 
'.  .  .  is  not  changeable,  .  .  .;  and  we  certainly  know 
.  .  .  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  .  .  .  will  never  move  us 
to  fight  and  war  against  any  man  with  outward  weapons  .  ..'" 
Yet  Friends  continued  under  suspicion  and  many  suffered 
fines,  distraints  and  imprisonments  at  various  times  in  the 
next  forty  years.  "When  Barclay  published  his  Apology 
(1676)  he  could  assert  as  a  tenet  of  Friends  that  'it  is  not  law- 
ful for  Christians  to  resist  evil,  or  to  war  or  fight  in  any  case.'" 
At  this  time  "  Perils  from  pirates  and  privateers  led  most  mer- 
chants to  arm  their  ships,  and  this  difficulty  also  pressed  on 
Friends.  .  .  .  In  1693  the  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle  rebukes 
some  shipmasters  who  carry  guns,  'contrary  to  their  former 
principle  and  practice    .  '.  .'" 

The  Monmouth  Rebellion,  1685,  found  only  two  or  three 
dealt  with  for  departing  from  the  truth  for  such  matters  as 
selling  horses  to  the  army.  "In  the  Irish  Wars  of  1688-91 
the  sufferings  of  Friends  as  non-combatants  were  very  great," 
but  only  four  were  reported  to  have  taken  up  arms. 

"Thus,  through  the  changes  of  Government  of  the  seven- 
teenth-century  Friends  steadily  refused  to  join  in  civil  com- 
motion or  rebellion,  but  rendered  obedience  to  the  de  facto 
Government  so  far  as  it  did  not  conflict  with  their  religion 
and  conscience." 

3.  The  Eighteenth  Century. 

"The  leading  Friends  of  this  period  were  wealthy  and 
cautious,  .  .  .  readily  alarmed  by  rebellion  or  riot.  As 
a  body  they  were  faithful  to  the  traditional  testimony,  .  .  . 
but  the  .  .  .  adoption  of  ' birthright  membership' meant 
that  those  acknowledged  as  Friends  were  not -necessarily  in 
full  accord  with  the  Society's  tenets.  But  throughout  the 
century,  the  Yearly  Meeting  Epistles  contain  clear  statements 
of  the  peace  testimony  and  emphatic  condemnations  of  war," 
and  in  1742,  bearing  arms  was  made  one  of  the  matters  men- 
tioned in  the  queries.  In  spite  of  the  strong  official  attitude, 
offenses  of  many  kinds  are  recorded,  with  not  a  fewdisown- 
ments.  These  range  all  the  way  from  refusal  of  Friends  to 
destroy  "sporting  guns"  during  the  Irish  Rebellion,  to  being 
concerned  in  armed  ships  and  even  privateers.  On  the  other 
hand,  large  numbers  were  faithful  to  the  point  of  suffering 
distraints  and  imprisonments  rather  than  bear  arms. 

4.  The  Nineteenth  Century. 

"The  Militia  Act  of  1802  for  the  first  time  ...  ex- 
empted Friends  from  personal  service,"  but  seven  years  later 
some  twenty  were  "imprisoned  for  two  or  three  weeks  each 
for  refusal  to  find  a  substitute,  .  .  ."  The  end  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  left  such  weariness  of  war  that  it  was  possible 
to  found  "The  Peace  Society,"  which  was  established  in  1816 
by  Joseph  Tregelles  Price.    From  then  on,  clear  through  the 
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century,  Friends  seldom  had  occasion  to  suffer  for  their  prin- 
ciples, but  "  the  Epistles  constantly  recall  the  peace  testimony, 
and  Friends  were  frequently  warned  against  any  active  com- 
pliance with  the  demands  of  war  legislation."  Instead,  they 
turned  in  war  time  to  the  relief  of  sufferers.  Their  help  was 
sent  to  the  Greek  refugees  in  1823-4, to  Finland  in  the  Crimean 
War,  on  a  much  larger  scale  to  France  in  1870-71,  and  to  the 
Boer  women  and  children  in  the  South  African  War.  In  the 
latter  war,  some  Friends  considered  the  Government  justified, 
but  as  a  whole,  Friends  remained  firm.  "'We  fail  to  see' 
(declared  the  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle  of  1900)  'how  any  war 
can  be  waged  in  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ."' 
5.    The  Continent  and  Colonies. 

(Under  this  heading  the  English  Report  traces  the  parallel 
history  of  Quakerism  in  Europe  and  the  English  Colonies. 
We  have  no  room  here  except  to  state  that  it  is  in  the  main  a 
record  of  steadfast  adherence  to  principle.) 

Conclusion. 

"  The  foregoing  brief  summary  may  serve  to  show  that  from 
the  early  days  of  the  Society  the  peace  testimony  has  been 
held  as  an  integral  part  of  its  religious  belief  and  practice. 
It  was  not  based  merely  on  the  recorded  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament,  .  .  .,  but  it  grew  inevitably  out  of  the  con- 
ception of  the  inward  Light,  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which 
leads  into  all  truth  could  never,  if  faithfully  followed,  lead  men 
into  hatred,  revenge,  deceit,  cruelty,  bloodshed,  devastation, 
and  all  the  host  of  evils  bound  up  in  war.    .    .  . 

"Apart  from  .  .  .  Epistles  and  other  official  documents, 
the  same  testimony  is  borne  by  a  host  of  individuals  in  the 
later  generation  of  the  society.  .  .  .  But  more  eloquent 
and  convincing  than  any  written  or  spoken  word  is  the  patient 
faithfulness  of  humble  men  and  women  who  have  lived  un- 
terrified  in  the  midst  of  danger  without  resort  to  arms,  and 
have  undergone  loss,  imprisonment,  shame,  suffering,  and 
death  itself  rather  than  forswear  the  principle  of  peace.   .   .  . 

"The  statements  by  which  members  of  our  Society"  have 
recently  explained  "to  Tribunal  or  Court-martial  their  con- 
victions and  principles,  lay  the  main  emphasis  on  spiritual  and 
religious  considerations.  ....  The  same'  may  be 
said  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Epistles  issued  during  the  .  .  , 
war.  The  (London)  Yearly  Meeting,  .  .  .  of  191 5,  in 
one  of  its  minutes,  recalled  the  basis  of  the  testimony.  .  .  . 
'We  must  search  for  a  positive,  vital,  constructive  message. 
Such  a  message,  a  message  of  supreme  love,  we  find  in  the  life 
and  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  find  it  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  indwelling  Christ,  .  .  .  leading  as  it  does  to  a 
recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  .  .  .  and  if  we 
.understand  the  doctrine  aright.  .  .  .'  and  follow  it  in  its 
wide  implications  .  .  .  "'we  shall  find  that  it  calls  to  the 
peaceable  spirit  and  the  rule  of  love  in  all  the  broad  and 
manifold  relations  of  life.'" 

A.  J.  Vail. 
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The  Lower  Rio  Grande. 

[The  following  is  the  first  report  received  from  Francis  R. 
Taylor  and  Arthur  L.  Richie  who  are  making  an  investigation 
in  Mexico,  preparatory  to  the  Service  Committee  opening  up 
work  there.] 

A  short-lived  spurt  of  notoriety,  during  Roosevelt's  adminis- 
tration put  Brownsville,.  Texas,  definitely  in  the  storm  area 
of  American  politics,  and,  incidentally,  informed  most  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  of  its  existence  for  the  first  time. 
We  had  this  vague  recollection  of  it;  the  revolt  of  the  Negro 


troops  in  the  military  barracks  there  and  the  consequent  tur- 
moil all  over  the  country.  We  were  not  prepared,  however, 
to  find  it  the  centre  of  so  prosperous  an  agricultural  enterprise. 
The  usual  "port  of  departure"  as  our  passports  called  it,  from 
the  States  to  Mexico  is  Laredo,  further  up  the  river.  Our 
first  objective  was  Matamoros,  directly  opposite  Brownsville; 
hence  we  went,  by  different  routes,  to  the  southernmost  point 
of  Texas.  Arthur  L.  Richie  had  spent  a  day  in  Austin,  the 
State  Capital,  in  helpful  conference  with  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  Davis.  The  latter's  suggestions  have  been  very- 
valuable  in  forming  a  proper  perspective  for  Mexican  agri- 
culture. 

The  Rio  Grande  Valley,  on  both  sides,  is  wonderously  fertile. 
The  soil,  for  many  miles  back  from  the  river,  is  composed  of  a 
deep,  rich  silt.  For  full  production,  irrigation  is  essential, 
and  about  250,000  acres  have  been  brought  into  intensive 
cultivation,  within  the  past  ten  years.  From  Raymondsville 
down,  irrigation  by  gravity  is  possible.  Strange  as  it  seems 
the  river  bank  is  almost  always  higher  than  the  land  for  miles 
around.  Twenty  pumping  plants  raise  the  water  by  lifts, 
varying  from  23  to  60  feet,  to  the  river  bank,  whence  it  is 
dyked  away  across  the  level  stretches  for  miles,  to  be  lost  in 
small  rivulets  between  the  rows  of  lettuce,  cabbage,  onions 
and  beets. 

We  were  fortunate  in  meeting  Charles  Jessup,  of  Friends- 
wood  Monthly  Meeting,  Texas,  and  through  his  kindness 
Arthur  Richie  spent  a  day  inspecting  farms  and  irrigation 
plants  up  the  river  as  far  as  McAllen,  while  I  was  busy  in  the 
schools,  hospital  and  prison  in  Matamoros.  On  the  Mexican 
side  there  are  only  a  few  small  plants,  pumping  from  the  river. 
An  extensive  project  at  Rio  Bravo  was  interrupted  by  the 
revolution,  and  stands  unfinished,  as  a  mute  evidence  of  the 
Diaz  regime.  If  completed,  it  will  be  an  enormous  boon  to 
the  parched  territory  on  the  Mexican  side. 

Brownsville  on  First-day  looks  little  different  from  other 
days.  We  essayed  the  passage  of  the  river  very  soon  after 
our  arrival.  A  rowboat  carried  us  across  the  stream,  now 
about  at  its  lowest  and  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Schuylkill 
at  Market  Street,  Philadelphia.  We  immediately  realized 
that  we  were  in  company  with  parched  Americans,  seeking 
irrigation  of  a  kind  in  which  Mexico,  unfortunately  for  her- 
self, now  excels  the  United  States.  A  brief  but  intensive 
linguistic  bout  with  the  courteous  Immigration  and  Customs 
official  was  successfully  manoeuvred  and  we  entrusted  ourselves 
to  the  good  offices  of  a  Ford  car  "  coachee." 

Clyde  E.  Roberts  and  his  wife  gave  us  a  warm  welcome  to 
the  Friends'  Mission  and  the  interesting  family,  housed  within 
it.  Our  stay  with  them  was,  of  necessity,  devoted  to  intensive 
inspection  of  Friends'  work,  centering  about  the  local  meet- 
ing and  the  Hussey  Institute,  a  day  school  of  a  hundred  pupils, 
below  the  Sixth  Grade. 

We  were  glad  to  attend  the  evening  services  in  the"  Church," 
in  charge  of  a  native  pastor.  The  next  morning  the  school 
claimed  our  attention.  Seven  native  teachers,  all  women, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  "  Directora"  Gomez,  handled  the 
children  very  well,  in  spite  of  many  drawbacks.  For  our 
benefit,  the  simple  gymnastic  drill  in  the  open  air  was  advanced 
a  day.  It  looked  very  similar  to  like  exercises  in  our  schools, 
but  is  of  even  greater  significance  as  the  Mexican  children, 
like  most  Latins,  do  not  take  readily  to  collective  sport.  Their 
characteristic  of  being  poor  losers  follows  them  in  later  life 
into  business  and  politics,  to  their  own  detriment  and,  as  we 
well  know,  to  the  discomfort  of  their  neighbors. 

This  city  of  8,000  people  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  as  is  the  Texas  farming  land.  It  is  of  far  greater 
significance  as  a  breeding  place  for  possible  trouble.  Vice,  in 
its  various  forms,  crowds  across  the  river  and  flourishes  apace, 
away  from  the  stricter  surveillance  of  the  United  States  army 
post.  The  houses,  like  all  in  Mexican  cities,  are  built  of 
stone  or  sun-dried  brick,  with  their  fronts  directly  on  the 
street.  If  built  for  the  purpose,  they  could  not  make  better 
fortifications  for  street  fighting.  Both  factions  in  the  recent 
revolution  fought  for  and  held  the  city  for  successive  periods. 
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Just  above,  on  the  river  banks,  are  the  breast-works  and 
machine  gun  nest,  erected  by  the  Carrancista  troops  for  their 
successful  resistance  to  the  last  attack  of  the  Villistas  in  191 5. 
The  defeat  was  so  decisive  that  no  attack  has  since  been  made 
and  the  town  has  enjoyed  comparative  peace. 

The  best  cultivated  gardens  are  those  of  the  Chinese,  of 
whom  there  are  many  in  Mexico.  Such  gardens  are  usually 
perched  on  the  river  bank.  By  primitive  methods,  varying 
from  hand  pumps  to  gasoline  engines,  they  lift  the  water, 
necessary  for  their  little  patches,  circulate  it  with  infinite 
patience  and  skill  over  the  surface,  until  the  gardens  respond 
with  bumper  crops  of  delicious  vegetables.  Except  for  these 
gardens  for  profit,  the  natives  make  no  use  of  their  extensive 
back  yards  for  food.  The  lack  of  water  is  one  handicap,  but 
their  wells  would  suffice  if  they  took  the  initiative  to  dig  them. 
Instead  of  cultivating  their  yards,  they  sweep  them  sedulously 
every  day  to  keep  the  dust  and  fleas  down.  The  main  water 
supply  of  the  city  is  purchased  by  the  barrel  from  drivers  of 
little  burro-drawn  water  carts,  which  ply  their  easy-going 
way  between  the  river  and  the  consumer,  all  day  long. 

\n  fact,  water  is  the  crucial  problem  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande. 
Even  the  well  water  is  alkaline  and  fit  only  for  irrigation.  The 
river  is  the  salvation  of  the  section.  Proper  filtration  would 
render  it  a  real  blessing.  A  pressing  problem  which  must  be 
solved  in  the  near  future  is  the  international  control  of  the 
irrigation  from  the  river.  The  Texas  farmers  are  a  decade 
ahead  of  their  Mexican  neighbors.  If  adequate  restraint  is 
not  observed,  real  friction  may  result  in  the  near  future  to 
precipitate  a  "crisis"  which  a  little  foresight  at  this  time  will 
avoid.  It  is  a  subject  about  which  the  friends  of  peace  may 
well  concern  themselves  now.  This  wondrous  fertility  was 
given  for  the  amicable  use  of  both  nations.  If  we  are  reason- 
ably inclined,  there  should  be  no  greater  trouble  between  the 
nations  than  there  is  under  similar  circumstances  between 
two  of  our  States. 

Francis  R.  Taylor. 


Service  Notes. 

The  total  contributions  received  for  the  week  ending  Third 
Month  13th  amounted  to  131,146.97. 

Forty-six  shipments  of  clothing  have  been  received  at  the 
store-room;  nine  from  the  Mennonites;  one  for  German  Relief. 

A  cable  from  A.  G.  Scattergood  received  Third  Month  16th 
says  in  part:  "  First  Conference  all  district  representatives  sends 
greetings.  Now  feeding  21,000  daily.  Expanding  rapidly. 
Trust  situation  here  will  soon  settle  down.    All  well." 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Africans'  Friend,  in  spite  of  what  may  seem  its  unfortunate  title, 
continues  to  be  quite  widely  circulated,  and  is  appreciated  by  both  the 
colored  people  of  our  own  land,  and  in  Liberia. 

The  same  conditions  confront  our  modest  little  paper  which  are  per- 
plexing greater  periodicals :— cost  of  labor,  of  printing,  etc.,  as  well  as  a 
diminished  income. 

This  is  a  time  when  every  effort  tending  toward  inter-racial  understand- 
ing and  good-will  should  be  supported.  We  offer  an  opportunity  for  this, 
in  asking  whether  some  readers  of  The  Friend  will  not  help  us  to  keep 
tins  work,  which  represents  a  "concern"  of  long  standing  for  the  African 
race,  from  falling  to  the  ground  for  lack  of  funds. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Wm.  T.  Elkinton,  Treasurer,  Yearly 
Meeting,  for  the  Willcts  Committee. 


The  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  in  regard  to  children  with  one  parent 
a  Friend  met  again  Third  Month  16,  1920,  with  eleven  members  present. 
The  session  was  an  earnest  one,  most  of  those  who  had  attended  the 
previous  meeting  earnestly  desired  that  the  report  then  adopted  and 
subsequently  published  in  The  Friend  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  Several  Friends,  with  equal  sincerity,  thought,  however,  that 
the  admission  of  Non-Friends  would  be  but  the  beginning  of  an  increasing 
Non-Friend  attendance,  to  the  detriment  of  the  School.  The  following 
paragraph  finally  was  adopted.  The  Chairman  was  requested  to  certify 
the  copies  to  both  Men's  and  Women's  Yearly  Meetings.   The  paragraph 


proposing  Subordinate  Meetings  of  Overseers  was  eliminated.  A  real 
need,  in  this  direction,  it  was  felt,  might  come  forward  better  through 
some  Quarterly  Meeting. 

"Admission  to  Westtown. — In  accordance  with  the  Minutes  of  our 
appointment  we  have  carefully  considered  the  question  of  eligibility  for 
admission  to  Westtown  School.  Under  the  terms  of  membership  as 
proposed  in  this  report  it  may  be  assumed  that  many  of  the  children  with 
one  parent  a  Friend  desiring  education  at  Westtown,  will  accept  member- 
ship in  the  Society.  It  may  be  that  after  these  provisions  have  taken 
effect  we  may  still  find  individual  children  not  Friends,  with  one  parent 
a  Friend,  to  whom  the  Society  has  a  responsibility  which  should  include 
admission  to  Westtown.  We  recommend,  however,  that  the  provisions 
of  this  report  be  given  effect,  and  the  resulting  information  be  made 
available  before  changing  the  conditions  of  admission  to  Westtown." 

J.  P.  Elkinton, 

Chairman. 


A  cablegram  was  received  on  the  17th  from  London,  stating  that 
James  Henderson  and  Alfred  Lowry  had  arrived  safely. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  begins  with  the  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  Seventh-day,  Third  Month  27th,  at  10  a.  m.  The  usual  meet- 
ings for  worship  are  held  on  First-day. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  are: —  - 

Second-day,  Third  Month  29th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Third-day,  Third  Month  30th,  at  2  p.  m. 

Fourth-day,  Third  Month  31st,  at  10  a.  m. 

Fifth-day,  Fourth  Month  1st,  at  2  p.  m. 

'Sixth-day,  Fourth  Month  2nd,  at  10  A.  m. 

On  Third-day,  at  10  A.  m.,  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  holds  a 
second  session.    These  meetings  are  confined  to  Ministers  and  Elders. 


Doubtless  there  are  in  many  of  our  homes  not  a  few  good  juvenile 
used  books  which  could  be  spared  to  send  to  the  needy  children  who 
attend  schools  at  Ramallah  in  Palestine  (and  the  field  could  be  broadened) 
under  the  management  of  Friends.  A  request  for  just  such  literature  has 
been  made  to  the  Book  Committee  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  and 
it  is  prepared  to  forward  such  to  parties  in  that  distant  land  where  they 
will  be  much  appreciated  by  the  children  who  have  suffered  so  much  during 
and  even  since  the  close  of  the  war.  This  is  a  bit  of  missionary  work 
which  should  appeal  to  a  good  many  of  our  members. 

Please  send  books,  charges  paid,  to  Wm.  B.  Harvey,  304  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

NOTICES. 

Information  Concerning  Care  of  Children  During  Yearly  Meet- 
ing.— Edith  L.  Stuart,  Primary  Teacher  of  the  Haverford  Friends' 
School,  will  be  in  the  Rest  Room  from  10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  Second,  Fourth, 
Fifth  and  Sixth-days  and  2  p.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  Third  and  Fifth-days  of 
Yearly  Meeting  week.  She  will  be  glad  to  see  any  children,  who  are  not 
old  enough  to  enjoy  a  whole  session,  or  who  would  like  to  stay  with  her 
while  their  parents  are  in  meeting. 

Edith  Stuart  is  very  successful  with  little  children.  She  keeps  twenty- 
five  First  Graders  interested  during  school  hours,  and  I  feel  sure  she  will 
give  our  little  Friends  a  pleasant  morning.  H.  G.  D. 

Yearly  Meeting  and  the  Book  Store. — Yearly  Meeting  week  is  a 
time  full  of  demands  for  those  who  attend  all  the  appointments  of  the 
occasion,  yet  Friends  in  general  are  encouraged  to  make  a  point  of  drop- 
ping in  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  302  Arch  Street,  some  time  during  the 
week  and  of  looking  at  the  books  to  be  found  there. 

An  added  item  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  Book  Store,  304  Arch 
Street,  will  be  found  in  the  two  proposed  "book  talks"  during  Yearly 
Meeting  week. 

Allen  C.  Thomas,  of  Haverford,  will  conduct  the  first  at  the  Book  Store, 
Third-day  afternoon,  the  30th,  from  1.15  to  1.45,  and  Anna  Cope  Evans, 
of  Germantown,  the  second,  on  Fifth-day,  at  the  same  hour.  Friends 
who  can  stop  in  at  that  time  are  invited  to  do  so. 

The  notices  of  afternoon  and  evening  meetings  during  Yearly  Meet- 
ing week  reached  us  too  late  to  print.  The  program  may  be  had  at 
Friends'  Institute  and  at  the  Book  Store, 
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Bigger  crops  mean  more  money 

Proper  and  frequent  cultivation  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  maximum  crops.  Planet 
Jr.  tools  enable  you  to  get  increased  yields  because  of  their  superior  design,  scientific  construc- 
tion. They  do  the  work  quicker,  easier  and  more  thoroughly.  Planet  Jrs.  are  guaranteed 
fully  and  last  a  lifetime. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 

sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  hills  or  drills),  plows,  opens  furrows 
and  covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  them  all  through  the  season. 
A  hand  machine  that  does  the  work  so  thoroughly,  quickly  and 
easily  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season. 


No.  4 


Planet  Jr 

Free  72-page  Catalog  shows  tools  doing  actual  farm  and  garden 
work  and  describes  over  55  Planet  Jrs.,  including  Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard,  Beet  and  Pivot-Wheel 
Riding  Cultivators.    Write  for  it  today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  A711,  Philadelphia 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St.  Phila. 


ARTS 


^Optician^ 

!£2i2H/6iHST.PJ 


FIRE 

Remove  Cause     Make  Money 

There  is  a  great  and  growing 
demand  for  Baled  Waste  Paper. 
A  child  can  operate. 

GARRETT'S  <MQ  flO 
Household  Baler  OlOiUU 

Be  safe  instead  of  sorry. 
Complete,  including  wire. 

SYLVESTER  S.  GARRETT 

All  Kindt  of  Paper  and  Twine 
259  S.  THIRD  ST.,       PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards,       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE-  LOCUST  1782 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

*13  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  2 1st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'Phone,  Spruce  3032 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WIT  J  JAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractof 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phona  11  Sprue*  164C 


EARLHAM  COLLEGE 
Announces 

that  it  has  become  necessary  to  limit  attendance. 

Therefore  those  desiring  to  attend  Earlham 
next  college  year  are  encouraged  to  make  appli- 
cation for  admittance  before  Fifth  Month  1. 
The  dormitories  will  doubtless  be  full  by  that 
time. 

Only  a  limited  number  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  dormitories  will  be  admitted. 
In  writing  address 

DAVID  M.  EDWARDS 

President 
EARLHAM.  INDIANA 

ESPERANTO 

"At  the  International  Christians'  Conference, 
held  at  Bilthoven,  Holland  from  the  4th-nth 
October,  arranged  by  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation, at  which  the  following  countries  were 
represented:  America,  Denmark,  Britain,  Hol- 
land, France,  Hungary,  Germany,  Norway  and 
Switzerland,  it  was  decided  that  at  the  next 
meeting  Esperanto  should  be  used  as  the  second 
language,  everything  being  translated  into  it, 
and  not  into  any  other  language;  particulars 
from  the  office  of  The  Fellowship,  17  Red  Lion 
Square,  London."  From  the  Dec.  1919,  The 
British  Esperantist. 

WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 


422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

aPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  TMt 
PRINTINQ  OF  BOOKS  AND  CATJ^QaJL 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Office  Hours  until  10.30  A.  M.      Of  any  other  time  by  appointment 
Established  in  1849.    Bell  'Phone.  Poplar  327 


The  Annual  Meeting 

of 

The  Westtown  Alumni 
Association 

will  be  held  at  Westtown 

Fifth  Month  29,  1920 

Friends  will  kindly  keep  the  date  open  in 
anticipation  of  a  full  attendance. 

The  Program  will  center  around  the  uses  for 
the  recently  collected  Funds. 

This  is  a  question  in  which  we  are  not  only 
all  interested,  but  one  in  which  all  have  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

JAMES  G.  BIDDLE.  President 

Westtown  Alumni  Association 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals, 

Bell  "Phone        :         Established  1880 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religioua  Education 

Offers  special  training  to  young  Friends  for 
service  in  the  meeting  and  community. 

Trained  young  Friends  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


We  printed  the  program  of 

Meetings 

To  be  held  in 

Philadelphia 

During 

Yearly  Meeting  Week 
1920 

"Copy"  received  5  P.  M.,  3d  mo.  18th. 

500  delivered  9  A.  M.,  3d  mo.  20th. 
(Balance  delivered  II  A.  M.) 

Our  16-hour  work  day  (two  3-hour  shifts)  makes  such 
quick  service  possible. 

AUSTIN  C. LEEDS 

With  INNES  &  SONS,  129-35  N.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.      •      -      Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Third  Month  25,  1920. 


J.LRHOADS  &  SONS 


THERE  is  an  ancient  belt  that 
has  driven  a  Pennsylvania  flour 
mill  since  1882.  This  belt  owes  its 
green  old  age  to  having  been  treated 
with  Rhoads  Preserver  for  more  than 
20  years.  Rhoads  Preserver  is  highly 
beneficial  to  leather.  It  keeps  belts 
pliable  and  strong  and  gives  them  the 
hug  and  grip  that  promote  maximum 
output.    It  reduces  your  belt  bills. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:  12  N.  Third  Street 
NEW  YORK:  102  Beekman  Street 
CHICAGO:  322  W.Randolph  Street 
Factory  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  StrattOD 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    -   Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &,  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 

BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.Jr. 


MEMBERS 
NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK  EXCHANGES 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


Positions  for  Teachers 


Teachers  are  desired  by  the  Germantown 
Friends'  School  to  fill  the  following  positions 
for  1920-21: 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE  DIRECTOR 
OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

for  the  boys.  A  college  man,  able  to  coach  outdoor  and 
indoor  athletics,  and  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  gym- 
nasium. Also,  to  carry  a  light  program  in  college  pre- 
paratory Mathematics. 

TEACHER  TO  ASSIST  IN  FRENCH 

An  American  college  woman  with  study  in  France  pre- 
ferred, and  some  experience  with  the  direct  method. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  OF  DRAWING 


Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  preferred. 
Applications  should  be  made  promptly  to  Stanley  R. 
Yarnall,  Principal,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 


Thomas  Wistar  Brown  Graduate  School 

HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 
1920-21 

Offers  to  graduate  students  the  following 
courses:  Biblical  Literature,  History  of  Relig- 
ious Thought,  History  of  Quakerism,  Sociology, 
Labor  Problems,  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

The  Library  of  8o,ooo  volumes  contains  the 
largest  amount  of  Quakeriana  in  America. 

Inclusive  charges  for  resident  students  $300; 
for  non-residents  $ 50. 

Six  full  scholarships  of  $300  each,  intended 
primarily  for  Friends,  three  of  which  may  be 
held  by  women,  will  be  granted  May  1,  1920. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  upon  request. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

THE  PRESIDENT, 

Haverford  College, 

Haverford,  Pa. 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  AN  INCOME? 

at  65;  when  your  earning  power  has  stopped 
or  greatly  decreased  ? 

Then  begin  to  provide  for  it  now.  You 
can  do  it  by  taking  our  Endowment  Policy 
payable  at  65 — or  upon  your  death,  if  before. 

It  is  insurance,  income,  investment. 

Will  you  let  us  tell  you  about  this? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Street* 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt.  A  health  resort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  6c  BARTH. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  AH  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friends 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONB.  Matron. 

Phone — Market  1571. 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Ii  situated,  planned  and  managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 
enjoyment  to  its  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 
GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J, 

A  Family  Home  of  Eslahllthti  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  tie  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES, 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1 920 


A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


Genealogist 


Elisabeth  B.  Satterthwaii* 
U  N.  Stockton  St., 
TMHTOKL  Rf.  3. 


17 OR  RENT — Small  furnished  house  on  college  grounds 
"     for  next  summer  and  fall.    Couple  without  childien 
desired.    Rental  $110  per  month,  with  garage.  Address, 
K,  Founders  Hall, 

Haverford  College. 


WANTED — A  woman  of  refinement  to  keep  house  and 
have  care  of  two  boys  of  7  and  11  years,  in  a  sub- 
urban home.  Apply  to  C.  H.  Hoopes,  409  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia. 


WANTED— Mother's  helper.    Beginning  Fifth  Month, 
with  Summer  at  Pocono  Lake.      Grace  Lowry, 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  large  unfurnished  room  with  board.  Con- 
venient to  the  city  by  train  or  trolley.    Address,  R. 
Louisa  Troth,  140  N.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED — Young  woman  as  mother's  helper  in  Friend's 
family  in  Qermantown.  Three  children,  five,  seven 
and  nine  years.  Apply  C.  H.,  The  Friend,  207  Walnut 
Place,  Philadelphia. 


THE  FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  93. 


FIFTH-DAY,  FOURTH  MONTH  1,  1920. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.   Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Davis  H.  Fohstthe 
Mary  Ward, 


1 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 

PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  Book  of  Discipline  states  that  the  first  General  Yearly 
Meeting  was  held  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1686.  This  had  been 
preceded  by  Yearly  Meetings  in  various  parts  of  New  Jersey 
and  other  provinces  but  these  had  not  undertaken  disciplinary 
functions.  What  they  did  do  other  than  to  stimulate  fellow- 
ship, seems  in  the  main  to  be  a  sealed  book.  Taking  the  date 
1 686  as  a  beginning,  this  Yearly  Meeting  may  be  counted  as 
the  two  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  annual  session.  The  ac- 
curate historians  might  find  that  the  change  from  the  time  of 
year  first  chosen,  as  well  as  the  change  in  the  calendar  from 
what  is  called  "Old  Style,"  may  add  or  subtract  a. year.  Let 
that  be  as  it  may,  the  continuity  of  the  meeting  for  so  many 
years  is  an  impressive  fact. 

This  year's  session  as  usua^  began  with  the  meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  on  Seventh-day,  Third  Month  27th. 
Rather  more  than  125  Friends  joined  in  the  worship  and  ex- 
ercises of  this  occasion.  Visiting  Friends  were  present  as 
follows:  Marianna  Wood  and  Jesse  and  Rebecca  H.  Mekeel, 
of  New  York,  Charles  Perry  of  Rhode  Island,  Daniel  Oliver  of 
Syria  and  Seiju  Hirakawa  of  Japan.  The  three  Friends  from 
New  York  had  minutes,  which  were  read. 

Letters  from  William  C.  Allen  and  Max  I.  Reich,  liberated 
for  service  a  year  ago,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk.  These 
were  read  in  the  meeting.  William  C.  Allen  recounted  rather 
specifically  the  difficulties  experienced  by  himself  and  his  wife 
in  traveling  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  There  had  been 
open  doors  of  service  in  various  directions.  Isolated  Friends 
had  given  them  a  most  cordial  welcome.  Various  groups  of 
ministers  had  also  been  ready  to  receive  William  Allen's  mes- 
sage. The  meeting  was  informed  that  a  cable  had  announced 
their  safe  arrival  in  South  Africa. 

Max  Reich  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  work  of  relief  as 
administered  in  Germany  by  American  and  English  Friends. 
He  particularly  emphasized  the  spiritual  hunger  of  various 
classes  and  made  it  clear  that  there  is  an  open  and  opening 
service  for  Friends  in  this  line. 

Joseph  Elkinton  presented  to  the  meeting  his  concern  for 
religious  labor  in  attendance  at  Dublin  and  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  in  visiting  some  of  their  subordinate  meetings 
and  the  group  of  Friends  in  Derbyshire;  for  service  in  Norway 
and  Denmark,  including  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Stavanger. 
This  would  occupy  him  till  near  the  time  of  the  Eighth  Month 
Conference  of  All  Friends  in  London,  to  which  he  is  a  delegate. 
After  that  his  concern  embraces  Germany,  Austria,  Italy  and 


Syria.  In  the  first  portion  of  the  visit  he  will  have  the  com- 
pany of  his  wife,  Sarah  W.  Elkinton,  in  the  latter  portion  he 
expects  to  be  accompanied  by  Daniel  Oliver.  The  meeting 
extended  most  hearty  encouragement  and  sympathy  to  Joseph 
Elkinton,  and  the  Clerk  was  directed  to  prepare  a  minute  of 
liberation.  Minutes  of  approval  from  the  Monthly  and 
Quarterly  Meeting  were  read. 

The  new  Clerk  appointed  last  year  had  been  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  that  prevented  him  from  serving  the 
meeting  with  the  undivided  attention  he  would  wish  to  bestow 
upon  the  appointment.  He  was  excused  from  serving  and  the 
Clerk  of  some  years  past,  Walter  L.  Moore,  kindly  acted 
again  this  year.  The  question  of  a  successor  was  referred  to 
the  Representatives. 

The  answering  of  the  Queries  was  deferred  till  the  session  on 
Third-day. 

The  two  meetings  for  worship  in  the  city  on  First-day  were 
appreciably  increased  in  attendance.  At  Fourth  and  Arch 
Streets  three  times  the  normal  number  assembled,  while  the 
meeting  at  Twelfth  Street  in  the  evening  was  attended  by 
about  eighty.  As  a  minimum  of  eight  has  been  noted  more 
than  once  this  Winter  the  increase  was  quite  impressive. 
Better  than  increased  attendance  was  the  weight  of  united 
worship,  especially  notable  at  Arch  Street  in  the  morning. 

The  Young  Friends'  Meeting  for  worship  First-day  after- 
noon was  well  attended  and  was  pronounced  a  period  of  favor. 
We  may  expect  to  hear  from  it  in  the  Young  Friends'  Number. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  SECRET  PLACE  OF  THE  MOST  HIGH. 
The  Lord  is  in  His  Holy  Place 

In  all  things  near  and  far! 
Shekinah  of  the  snowflake,  he 

And  Glory  of  the  star, 
And  secret  of  the  April  land 

That  stirs  the  field  to  flowers, 
Whose  little  tabernacles  rise 

To  hold  him  through  the  hours. 

He  hides  Himself  within  the  love 

Of  those  whom  we  love  best; 
The  smiles  and  tones  that  make  our  homes 

Are  shrines  by  Him  possessed; 
He  tents  within  the  lonely  heart 

And  shepherds  every  thought; 
We  find  Him  not  by  seeking  long — 

We  lose  Him  not,  unsought. 

Our  art  may  build  its  Holy  Place, 

Our  feet  on  Sinai  stand, 
But  Holiest  of  Holies  knows 

No  tread,  no  touch  of  hand; 
The  listening  soul  makes  Sinai  still, 

Wherever  we  may  be, 
And  in  the  vow,  "Thy  will  be  done" 

Lies  all  Gethsemane. 


-W.  C.  Gannett. 


"  Face  to  face  with  the  needs  of  the  human  soul,  and  with 
the  living  Christ  who  can  supply  those  needs,  the  message- 
bearers  will  be  forthcoming." — London  Yearly  Meeting,  1904. 

Jesus  won  men  and  women  by  the  sheer  charm  of  His 
good  fellowship  and  enthusiasm,  not  by  preaching  or  denun- 
ciation.— A.  Barratt  Brown. 
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Fourth  Month  1, 1920. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  VISITS  TO  THE  GOVERNORS  OF  SIX  OF 
OUR  SOUTHERN  STATES. 


By  Esther  Morton  Smith,  Chairman  of  Committee 
Against  Lynching,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 


(Concluded  from  page  460.) 

The  next  Governor  they  saw  by  candle  light  in  his  State 
Capitol.  There  was  something  wrong  with  the  lighting  of 
the  great  building  and  for  weeks  there  had  been  only  the  light 
of  candles*  and  lanterns  after  dark.  It  was  quite  mysterious 
and  romantic  to  walk  through  the  long  corridors  by  the 
glimmering  light  of  a  little  candle,  to  the  Governor's  office, 
where  he  was  awaiting  them  by  the  light  of  two  candles.  It 
was  evident  that,  in  spite  of  his  perfect  courtesy,  he  was  en- 
tirely out  of  sympathy  with  their  mission.  In  the  first  place, 
the  North  neither  understood  nor  loved  the  Negro  as  did  the 
South.  After  listening  attentively  to  the  reading  of  the 
minute,  he  said  that  they  had  left  out  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
which  was  that  until  the  Negro  man  was  educated  to  cease 
assaulting  white  women,  lynchings  would  not  stop;  that  no 
man,  east,  west,  north  or  south,  would  endure  the  commission 
of  this  crime.  On  being  questioned,  however,  he  did  admit 
that  sometimes  the  wrong  man  was  lynched.  He 'said  that 
he  was  doing  all  that  he  could  to  suppress  lynching  and  had 
twice  brought  out  his  troops  for  the  protection  of  criminals. 
He  ended  with  a  statement  as  to  the  constant  peril  in  which 
the  women  of  the  South  lived,  and  a  reiteration  of  the  fact 
that  the  only  way  to  stop  lynching  was  the  removal  of  the 
cause.  Our  Friends  heard  later  from  several  different  sources 
that  he  had  taken  a  firm  and  creditable  stand  against  lynching. 

Two  days  later  they  were  most  kindly  received  by  the  Chief 
Executive  of  another  State  who  was  awaiting  their  call  at  the 
Governor's  mansion,  and  came  in  person  to  open  his  front  door 
and  welcome  them.  A  call  of  about  half  an  hour  (opening 
as  was  their  custom  with  the  reading  of  the  minute)  revealed 
an  absolutely  antipodal  point  of  view  on  almost  every  phase 
of  the  subject,  but  no  one  could  have  been  kinder  or  more 
courteous  than  was  the  Governor.  He  said  of  the  minute: 
"That's  a  good,  strong  statement." 

They  heard  again  of  the  impossibility  of  Northerners  un- 
derstanding the  subject  and  of  the  love  of  the  Southerner  for 
the  Negro.  He  also  made  the  positive  statement  that  lynch- 
ing was  done  for  only  the  one  crime  and  that  every  Southern 
woman  was  living  in  a  state  of  siege,  adding  that  a  terrible 
state  of  things  existed  in  the  South.  He  sketched  the  Negro 
character  in  words  that  made  our  Friends  fairly  gasp  with 
horror  at  the  object  pictured.  They  said  little  save  to  ask  a 
few  questions,  his  answers  to  which  simply  revealed  a  little 
more  clearly  his  views  on  the  problem.  There  was  no  im- 
patience nor  anger  in  his  words,  and  at  length  he  ceased  speak- 
ing on  that  subject  and  became  a  courteous  host  to  the  two 
strangers  within  his  gates.  He  said  that  he  was  very  sorry 
that  they  were  leaving  that  evening,  and  that  if  his  wife  were 
not  ill,  it  would  have  given  him  much  pleasure  to  have  en- 
tertained them  at  the  Governor's  mansion,  to  have  shown  them 
the  town  and  to  have  had  some  of  the  best  people  to  meet 
them.  They  left  their  minute  with  him,  which  seemed  all 
that  they  could  do,  and  parted  with  the  feeling  that  though 
their  views  differed  irreconcilably  they  had  been  met  and 
heard  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  had  left  a  friend  behind  them. 

The  next  Governor  received  them  in  the  State  Capitol  in 
the  early  evening  of  the  following  day.  He  welcomed  them 
very  pleasantly,  and  soon  said  that  he  knew  something  of 
Friends  as  his  sister  had  joined  the  Society  in  Kansas. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minute  he  said  at  once:  "  1  subscribe 
to  every  word  of  that."  His  view  was  broad  and  liberal,  he 
believed  in  the  education  of  the  Negro  as  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  said  he  often  spoke  to  their  gatherings  and  that  his 
passwords  for  them  were  education  and  justice — fair  play 
industrially,  socially,  economically,  educationally,  every  way. 

He  feels  that  the  punishment  of  criminal  assault  on  a  woman 
must  be  death.    Before  his  coming  into  office,  capital  punish- 


ment had  been  abolished  in  his  State,  but  one  of  his  first  acts 
as  Governor  was  to  persuade  his  legislature  of  the  wisdom  of 
reinstating  it,  both  as  a  protection  to  women  and  to  the  law- 
abiding  Negroes  who  greatly  desire  it,  and  feel  that  their  own 
lives  are  in  much  less  danger  from  an  angry  mob  if  the  whites 
know  that  crime  against  their  women  will  be  visited  by 
swift  and  stern  justice.  Before  leaving,  he  took  their  names 
and  addresses  most  accurately  and  asked  the  exact  reason  of 
their  making  this  trip,  which  information  he  intended  to  give 
to  the  local  paper  for  publication,  as  well  as  the  minute  in  full. 
As  they  left  he  shook  hands  with  them  with  great  friendliness 
saying: "  Ladies,  I  thank  you  for  coming,  come  to  see  us  again." 
They  left  him  with  spirits  refreshed  and  encouraged. 

Our  Friends  reached  the  next  State  capitol  at  about  5  p.  m. 
and  at  once  called  up  the  Capitol  Building,  only  to  find  that 
the  Governor  was  extremely  busy  with  his  legislature  which 
was  in  session,  that  there  was  hardly  a  chance  of  seeing  him 
that  night  and  not  much  more  (though  a  possibility)  if  they 
waited  over  night  and  went  to  the  Capitol  at  10.30  the  next 
morning.  They  investigated  the  extremely  unattractive  and 
only  hotel  in  town,  to  be  told  that  there  was  not  a  single  room 
vacant;  a  call  at  the  postoffice  gave  them  some  mail,  among 
which  was  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  saying 
that  he  saw  no  reason  for  them  to  visit  him.  Back  to  the 
station  to  engage  berths  and  another  blow:  not  a  berth  to  be 
had  on  the  outgoing  train !  While  they  were  wondering  exactly 
what  was  before  them,  the  station  telephone  rang  and  the 
message  came  that  if  they  would  take  a  taxi  at  once  to  the 
Capitol  the  Governor  would  see  them.  That  visit  will  stand 
out  above  all  others. 

The  Governor's  personality  was  straightforward  and  pleas- 
ing. They  told  him  that  they  wanted  to  express  to  him  their 
appreciation  of  his  courage  and  promptness  in  dispersing  the 
mob  at  Lexington  a  short  time  back.  He  seemed  moved  and 
said  that  such  words  meant  more  to  him  than  he  could  say, 
adding  rather  slowly  and  with  much  feeling:  "Ladies,  I  can't 
tell  you  what  I  suffered  that  day."  And,  after  a  pause,  very 
emphatically,  "But  it  had  to  be  done."  He  spoke  of  the 
letter  sent  him  a  few  days  previously  and  said  that  he  had 
read  it  twice  and  felt  that  "it  came  from  a  kindly  people." 
He  listened  with  much  interest  to  the  reading  of  the  minute 
and  said,  "That's  a  beautiful  message."  Asked  if  he  would 
like  them  to  leave  it  with  him,  he  answered  at  once,  "  I  should." 
He  gave  them  his  fine,  direct* conception  of  the  preservation 
of  law  and  order,  especially  of  course,  in  reference  to  mob 
violence,  every  word  of  which  they  wished  they  might  re- 
member and  carry  away  with  them.  He  seemed  in  no  hurry 
to  end  the  interview,  wanted  them  to  see  the  Capitol  and 
asked  their  plans  about  sight-seeing  the  next  day.  When  told 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  find  accommodations  in  the 
town,  with  the  heartiness  and  cordiality  of  an  old  friend,  he 
at  once  said  that  they  must  spend  the  night  at  his  house.  They 
protested  and  the  Governor  said:  "Ladies,  I  wish  you  would; 
it  would  give  me  great  pleasure."  His  heartiness  was  so  evi- 
dently genuine  that  they  yielded,  were  sent  in  his  car  to  the 
station  for  their  bags  and  arrived  finally  rather  dishevelled 
and  train-soiled  at  the  Governor's  mansion,  where  his  wife 
came  forward  pleasantly  and  had  them  shown  to  two  very 
grand  and  very  clean  and  inviting  rooms.  After  the  uncer- 
tainties and  discouragements  of  an  hour  back  it  seemed  far 
too  good  to  be  true!  The  Governor  had  told  them  that  he 
and  his  wife  were  dining  out,  so  a  delicious  little  supper  was 
prepared  for  them,  alone. 

The  next  morning  there  was  further  opportunity  for  them 
to  talk  with  him  for  an  hour  or  more.  They  asked  him  if  it 
were  really  true  that  in  the  South  no  unarmed  woman  was 
safe  from  the  possibility  of  assault  by  a  Negro,  and  were  much 
interested  to  find  that  he  had  a  very  different  point  of  view. 
He  added  that  white  men,  too,  were  guilty  of  this  crime,  per- 
haps not  quite  to  the  same  extent  as  Negroes,  but  considering 
their  superior  advantages,  the  white  race  were  equally  guilty. 

He  answered  the  question  as  to  whether  he  believed  in  the 
education  of  the  Negro,  that  he  did,  absolutely,  and  that  it 
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was  the  only  solution  of  the  problem.  Our  Friends  left  the 
Governor's  mansion  refreshed  in  body  and  spirit  and  feeling 
themselves  enriched  by  the  gain  of  two  real  friends. 

A  trip  of  almost  twenty-four  hours,  which  included  the 
crossing  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  fortunately  for  our 
friends  by  daylight,  brought  them  to  the  city  of  their  next 
Governor.  They  met,  by  chance,  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel, 
one  of  their  friends  of  the  Inter-Racial  Committee  of  Atlanta, 
who  arranged  to  introduce  them  to  the  Governor  at  the  Capitol 
at  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning.  That  was  an  interesting 
interview  with  a  man  who,  strangely  enough,  was  the  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  Friends  who  had  come  to  Pennsylvania  with 
William  Penn,  and  who  bore  a  well-known  Pennsylvania 
Friendly  name. 

He  had  very  decided  views  and,  like  several  of  the  others  to 
whom  they  had  talked,  he,  too,  said  that  the  North  did  not 
understand  the  Negro  question.  He  seemed  much  in  earnest 
and  very  straightforward,  but  our  two  Friends  thought  it  very 
doubtful  whether  his  ancestors  who  crossed  the  sea  with  Wil- 
liam Penn  would  subscribe  to  all  the  opinions  expressed  by  his 
descendant. 

He  wanted  the  Negro  to  be  educated  just  so  far  and  no  far- 
ther, said  that  he  always  let  it  be  understood  by  them,  once 
and  for  all,  that  they  must  never  expect  to  take  any  part  in 
politics,  and  that  he  hoped  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  Negro 
should  be  absolutely  disfranchsied  for  all  time  and  peace 
would  reign!  He  brought  out  one  interesting  point  of  which 
no  one  else  had  spoken,  when  he  said  that  the  North  must  not 
forget  that  for  every  lynching  committed,  there  were  ninety 
prevented.  A  law  also  exists  (and  is  enforced)  in  his  State 
making  the  county  in  which  a  lynching  occurs  liable  to  the 
family  of  the  victim  for  the  sum  of  |2,ooo.oo.  He  talked  with 
them  for  nearly  an  hour,  seeming  to  feel  that  he  had  much  to 
say,  courteously  answered  their  questions,  and  shook  hands 
cordially  and  warmly  as  they  left. 

The  visit  of  our  Friends  to  this  Governor  was  the  last  and 
now,  safely  back  in  their  own  homes,  they  wonder  what  was 
accomplished  other  than  a  little  widening  of  their  own  horizon. 
Not  anything  great,  of  that  they  are  sure,  nor  did  they  expect 
to  accomplish  anything  great.  But  their  wise  friend  and 
adviser,  Dr.  Dillard,  had  prepared  them  for  this.  He  said 
that  he  thought  it  unlikely  that  they  could  devise  any  plan 
for  the  suppression  of  lynching,  but  that  every  time  people 
met  together  in  a  friendly  spirit,  it  was  a  help.  They  feel  that  < 
in  every  case,  with  one  possible  exception,  they  were  received 
in  a  courteous  and  friendly  spirit,  and  that  almost  all  of  these 
men  with  whom  they  talked  were  trying,  according  to  their 
light,  to  stamp  out  this  disgraceful  crime. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PEACE  COMMITTEE  TO  THE 
YEARLY  MEETING. 

It  has  been  many  months  since  the  fighting  ceased,  yet  hate, 
suspicion,  greed  and  jealousy,  which  are  seeds  of  war,  still  are 
rampant  among  the  nations.  The  magnitude  of  world  prob- 
lems has  impressed  your  Committee  with  a  sense  of  its  own 
inadequacy,  effectively  to  carry  forward  the  ancient  and 
fundamental  Peace  testimony  of  Friends.  The  support  and 
counsel  of  concerned  Friends  are  the  greatest  help  to  our  work, 
and  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  faithful  and  cheerful 
service  of  many  volunteer  helpers  in  office  and  cutting- room. 
The  resignation  of  our  former  Secretary  has  deprived  us  of  a 
valued  worker.  Her  untiring  devotion  has  been  no  small 
contribution  to  our  work.  Arthur  J.  Vail  has  been  chosen  as 
her  successor.  We  shall  greatly  miss  the  interest  and  advice 
of  our  beloved  Friend,  Isaac  Sharpless.  He,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  was  able  to  express  our  Peace  Testimony  in  a 
clear  and  forceful  manner  to  the  community  at  large. 

The  Relief  Work  abroad  is  again  the  most  important  effort 
of  the  year.  We  have  continued  to  serve  as  collecting  agency 
for  the  financial  needs  of  this  work,  and  record  with  satisfac- 
tion receipt  of  continued  regular  contributions.  Since  last 
report,  1144,370.61  has  been  forwarded  to  the  American 


Friends'  Service  Committee  or  other  relief  agencies.  This, 
however,  is  less  by  $50,000  than  the  corresponding  amount 
last  year.  Continued  support  is  especially  necessary  now. 
A  year  ago,  it  seemed  that  the  close  of  the  work  in  France  would 
largely  conclude  Friends'  service  abroad.  As  time  has  passed, 
however,  new  opportunities  have  appeared  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  only  limit  to  the  work  is  in  Friends'  ability  to  provide 
workers  and  funds.  The  people  of  Central  Europe  and  the 
Near  East  are  materially  destitute  and  in  great  spiritual  need. 
Their  faith  in  God  and  mankind  has  crumbled,  and  it  is  Friends' 
privilege  to  combine  with  material  relief  the  message  of  love 
and  brotherhood.  Three  members  of  our  Committee,  includ- 
ing the  Chairman,  are  now  in  Germany  helping  to  administer 
the  work. 

Not  the  least  of  these  fields  of  service  is  Syria,  where  Daniel 
Oliver  has  so  courageously  remained  throughout  the  war. 
The  Peace  Committee  has  arranged  several  of  the  meetings 
where  he  has  so  graphically  told  Friends  the  story  of  his  work 
and  of  the  great  need  still  remaining. 

The  clothing  work  has  again  claimed  much  time  and  energy. 
The  several  sewing  groups,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  been 
most  faithful.  We  have  continued  to  supply  them  with  ma- 
terial ready-cut  by  machine.  In  Twelfth  Month,  1919,  the 
management  of  the  cutting  and  stock-rooms  was  turned  over 
to  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee.  The  record  of 
completed  garments  turned  in,  shows  that  10,213  articles 
have  been  received  and  forwarded  to  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee  within  the  last  year.  This  includes  3482 
knitted  articles. 

The  interest  of  the  children  in  Reconstruction  work  has  been 
promoted  by  one  of  our  Sub-Committees.  Throughout  the 
Summer  several  groups  made  articles  which  were  sold.  The 
proceeds,  amounting  to  $108,  were  donated  by  vote  of  the 
united  workers  to  German  relief. 

The  Alien  Relief  Service  went  actively  forward  last  Spring 
under  the  direction  of  a  special  secretary.  When  business  was 
dull,  new  positions  were  found  for  many  of  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  already  on  parole.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  with 
what  confidence  these  men  turned  to  us  when  unemployed 
and  discriminated  against  on  account  of  their  nationality.  In 
the  early  Summer,  the  Department  of  Justice  released  large 
numbers  of  interned  men  from  the  War  Prison  Barracks. 
Many  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  were  assisted  by  the  secretary 
in  finding  employment.  After  the  release  of  these  men,  the 
work  dwindled  so  that  a  special  secretary  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary. Our  intercession  for  a  few  of  those  still  interned  appears 
to  have  been  helpful. 

The  prospect  of  Universal  Military  Training  in  the  United 
States  has  been  a  source  of  concern  to  the  Committee.  We 
have  co-operated  in  every  way  possible  with  the  Representa- 
tive Meeting  in  its  vigorous  opposition  to  such  a  program. 
We  have  also  given  financial  assistance  to  the  American  Union 
Against  Militarism,  which  is  one  of  the  most  effective  oppo- 
nents of  Military  Training  in  America.  Located  in  Washing- 
ton, they  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  situation,  so  that  their 
literature,  which  is  widely  distributed,  is  very  effective. 

Our  concern  has  also  been  to  promote  a  Christian  attitude 
toward  Mexico.  The  chief  immediate  need  is  to  spread  ac- 
curate information  about  actual  conditions  in  that  country. 
To  obtain  such  information  Francis  R.  Taylor  and  Arthur  L. 
Richie  have  just  spent  a  month  in  Mexico  as  joint  representa- 
tives of  the  Peace  Committee  and  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee.  We  arranged  a  meeting  at  Twelfth  Street 
at  which  D.  John  Mex,  who  had  spent  two  years  in  Mexico, 
delivered  a  distinctly  helpful  address.  His  audience  of  about 
250  carried  away  impressions  quite  different  from  those. given 
by  the  daily  press. 

The  widespread  fear  of  unpopular  ideas  has  been  so  much  in 
evidence  that  at  present  the  promotion  of  an  understanding 
of,  and  tolerance  for,  the  ideas  of  others,  is  a  real  work  of 
peace.  There  have  been  deplorable  violations  of  the  liberty 
of  free  speech  and  assemblage.  This  has  tended  to  retard  the 
orderly  processes  of  reform  and  to  encourage  rather  than  to 
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suppress  violence.  Our  concern  in  this  matter  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Representative  Meeting.  They  issued 
on  First  Month  20,  1920,  a  statement  of  Friends'  position, 
which  has  been  welcomed  by  thinking  men  and  women  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

Your  Committee  has  sought  the  release  of  conscientious 
objectors,  a  number  of  whom  are  still  in  prison,  and  has  con- 
tributed to  the  National  Civil  Liberties  Bureau,  which  has 
been  active  on  behalf  of  the  objectors.  We  have  encouraged 
the  sending  of  protests  to  prominent  officials,  who  have  to 
do  with  these  men. 

No  program  of  Work  for  Peace  can  be  complete  which  does 
not  make  adequate  provision  for  publicity.  While  not  un- 
mindful of  this  fact,  but  little  publicity  work  has  been  done  in 
the  past  year.  The  public,  mind  was  so  hostile  that  more 
harm  than  good  might  have  resulted.  Notwithstanding  the 
smallness  of  our  efforts,  this  is  destined  to  become  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Peace  Committee's  work  in  the  future. 
It  is  by  spreading,  rather  than  treasuring,  the  Peace  testimony 
that  it  can  be  made  a  real  factor  in  world  affairs. 

The  purpose  of  the  Conference  of  All  Friends  to  be  held  in 
London  next  Eighth  Month  is  to  re-state  our  Peace  testimony 
in  modern  terms  and  to  re-unite  Friends  in  its  support.  The 
Conference  should  lead  to  constructive  action  by  the  Society 
in  applying  its  Peace  principles  to  every  activity  of  life.  This 
can  only  be  attained  through  prayerful  and  conscientious 
preparation.  We  have  furnished  each  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
delegates  with  the  available  reports  of  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can Commissions.  In  addition,  summaries  of  a  number  of 
these  reports  are  being  published  by  our  Committee  in  The 
Friend.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  encourage  more  widespread 
thought  on  the  subjects  considered. 

Closely  allied  to  preparation  for  the  Conference  is  the  need 
for  peace  education  among  our  members.  The  crisis  that  is 
past,  found  us  far  from  being  united.  Many  Friends,  both 
young  and  old,  had  no  definite  idea  of  the  right  or  wrong  of 
the  Peace  position.  They  had  not  thought  it  through.  Plans 
are  being  prepared  to  stimulate  constructive  thought  on  the 
subject.  It  is  particularly  essential  that  our  young  people 
shall  realize  that  in  the  way  of  love  is  bound  up  the  fundamental 
message  of  Jesus. 

Throughout  the  year's  work  any  measure  of  success  on  our 
part  has  been  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  simple  love  has 
more  force  than  all  the  powers  of  evil.  But  love  in  the  abstract 
is  not  powerful;  it  must  be  enthroned  in  peoples'  hearts  before 
it  is  effective.  Only  in  the  measure  that  the  Yearly  Meeting 
at  large  is  united  in  the  living  conviction  that  the  way  of  Christ 
is  the  only  way  of  redemption  for  the  world,  can  the  Peace 
Committee  do  its  full  duty. 

Opportunity  for  Peace  work  increases  daily.  The  world  is 
beginning  to  realize  that  out  of  the  war  came  none  of  those 
things  which  had  been  desired: — liberty,  world  friendship, 
peace.  Instead,  there  is  the  prospect  of  increased  armaments 
and  innumerable  world  rivalries,  which  in  the  past  have  re- 
sulted in  war.  In  this  situation  lies  a  great  universal  human 
need.  Love  alone  can  meet  that  need.  The  challenge  is 
unmistakable.  It  is  a  challenge  to  each  and  every  Friend  to 
prove  by  his  words,  by  his  actions,  by  his  whole  life,  that  he 
believes  and  knows  that  Christ  not  only  has  shown  the  way 
to  peace,  but  that  His  way  is  eminently  practicable  even  in 
such  a  world  as  ours.  If  we  accept  that  challenge,  no  one  can 
put  a  limit  to  the  power  which  God  can  and  will  exert  through 
us. 

Albert  M.  Linton,  Acting  Chairman. 
Arthur  J.  Vail,  Secretary. 


Thank  God  every  morning  when  you  get  up  that  you  have 
something  to  do  that  day  which  must  be  done,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.  Being  forced  to  work,  and  forced  to  do  your 
best,  will  breed  in  you  temperance  and  self-control,  diligence 
and  strength  in  will,  cheerfulness  and  content,  and  a  hundred 
virtues  which  the  idle  never  know. — Charles  Kingsley. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  ORDER  COMMITTEE. 

To  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends: — 

When  this  report  is  presented  we  shall  be  gathered  in  Yearly 
Meeting  in  the  year  which  marks  the  passage  of  two  centuries 
since  the  birth  of  one  of  the  great  prophets  of  Quakerism. 
Close  to  this  spot  where  we  now  sit,  in  gatherings  similar  to 
this,  John  Woolman  wrought  in  part  the  noble  work  which  so 
greatly  affected  our  Society,  and  in  a  degree  influenced  the 
world.  The  times  are  more  than  ripe  for  others  such  as  he. 
To  an  extraordinary  degree,  he  combined  a  rare  grasp  upon  the 
spiritual  life  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  connection  between  this 
spiritual  life  and  the  outward  conditions  of  men's  lives  and  the 
organization  of  society.  He  saw  the  suffering  and  blighting 
effects  on  body  and  soul  of  poverty  and  oppression  and  slavery. 
He  wanted  others  to  see  this  connection.  So  here  and  else- 
where, Woolman  voiced  to  his  well-to-do  and  propertied  fellow 
Christians  his  great  message  of  renunciation  of  wealth  and 
privilege  and  power.  With  loving  but  steadfast  purpose  he 
pressed  it  home  until  it  produced  results,  until  pocketbooks 
suffered  and  modes  of  living  were  altered. 

Yet  his  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  a  right  ordering  of  wealth 
and  of  society  was  not  the  advocacy  of  a  mere  economic  re- 
former. His  work  was  from  a  deeper  motive  and  for  a  larger 
end.  It  was  grounded  in  his  apprehension  of  the  purposes 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  mankind.  He  never  gives  the  slightest 
impression  that  he  thought  economic  changes  alone  could 
usher  in  a  heaven  upon  earth.  "  Divine  love,"  he  says,  "  which 
enlarges  the  heart  toward  mankind  universally,  is  that  alone 
which  stops  every  corrupt  stream,  and  opens  those  channels  of 
business  and  commerce  in  which  nothing  runs  that  is  not  pure." 
We  aspire  to  no  better  or  different  foundation  for  our  work 
to-day  than  this  of  John  Woolman. 

The  activities  of  the  Committee  during  the  past  year  have 
enlarged  in  scope  and  in  numbers.  The  following  groups  are 
now  operating  in  affiliation  with  the  General  Committee: 
the  Business  Problems  Group,  with  a  membership  of  about 
eighty,  the  Farmers  Group  of  about  sixty,  the  Property  Group 
of  thirteen,  the  Women's  Problems  Group  with  over  two 
hundred  on  its  list,  the  Educators  Group  of  about  fifty,  and  the 
Social  Workers  Group  of  seventeen.  Nineteen  Monthly 
Meetings  have  appointed  one  or  more  of  their  members  to 
co-operate  with  us.  A  total  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  are  now  connected  with  one  or  other  of  our  activities. 

The  General  Committee  has  continued  to  act  as  the  central 
body  for  this  work,  and  at  its  monthly  meetings  receives  re- 
ports from  the  various!  groups.  The  ^serious  situation  pre- 
sented by  the  coal  strike  and  conditions  in  that  industry  have 
received  our  earnest  consideration,  and  the  results  of  our  in- 
vestigation have  been  issued  in  a  statement  circulated  through 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  We  have  also  had  brought  before  us  by 
a  concerned  Friend,  the  responsibility  of  investors,  particularly 
stockholders,  and  a  message  on  this  subject  has  been  published. 
A  series  of  twenty-one  questions  has  been  prepared  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  our  industrial  system,  and  the  Com- 
mittee is  now  giving  these  questions  preliminary  consideration. 

During  the  year,  five  members  of  the  Committee  have  re- 
signed and  three  new  members  have  been  appointed. 

Through  the  Extension  Committee  important  educational 
work  has  been  accomplished,  the  most  noteworthy  being  the 
lectures  held  at  Friends'  Select  School  and  the  addresses 
recently  given  in  nine  nearby  communities  by  Edward  A.  Stein- 
er,  Professor  of  Applied  Christianity  at  Grinnell  College,  Iowa. 
For  substantial  aid  in  both  these  undertakings,  we  gratefully 
acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Friends'  Select  School  and 
to  the  Graduate  School  of  Haverford  College.  The  Co-operat- 
ing Committees  in  the  Monthly  Meetings  have  been  of  the 
greatest  assistance  in  arranging  the  meetings  for  Edward  A. 
Steiner.  Other  meetings  have  been  held  and  literature  has 
been  circulated.  Arrangements  have  recently  been  made  for 
us  to  edit  a  page  once  a  month  in  The  Friend. 

In  connection  with  this  educational  branch  of  our  work  we 
would  express  our  conviction  that  open  discussion  properly 
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carried  on  offers  a  not-to-be-neglected  road  to  enlightenment 
and  safe  passage  through  the  difficulties  that  lie  ahead.  In 
such  times  as  these  when  "the  old  order  changeth,  yielding 
place  to  new,"  there  is  a  basic  need  for  that  open-mindedness 
and  tolerance  which  recognize  that  "God  fulfills  himself  in 
many  ways."  Our  meetings  have,  we  think,  helped  to  promote 
these  attitudes  of  mind  so  essential  for  wise  and  orderly  prog- 
ress. 

Eight  firms  of  the  Business  Problems  Group  have  had  in- 
vestigations of  their  plants  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Research  of  New  York  City.  In  some  of  these  plants  steps 
have  already  been  taken  toward  working  out  proposals  by  the 
Bureau.  The  Group  is  now  giving  consideration  to  the  well- 
known  conclusions  reached  by  twenty  British  Quaker  employers 
on  the"  subjects  of  Wages,  Status  of  Workers,  Security  of 
Employment,  Working  Conditions,  and  Surplus  Profits. 

The  Farmers'  Group  has  organized  sub-committees  on  Co- 
operative Organization,  the  Rural  Church  and  Leadership  and 
Employer  and  Employee.  This  group,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Inter-church  Federation,  has  in  prospect  a  very  interesting 
survey,  by  an  expert,  of  three  hundred  farms,  to  gather  in- 
formation as  to  living  conditions,  incomes,  and  expenditures 
of  employees. 

The  Property  Group  has  been  giving  its  main  attention  to 
a  study  of  the  Railroad  situation  and  proposals  for  dealing 
with  it.  At  a  number  of  meetings  the  Women's  Problems  Group 
has  had  a  variety  of  subjects  presented  by  able  speakers.  It 
has  organized  a  bureau  with  representatives  in  twelve  centres 
for  emergency  service  to  households  in  need  of  such  assistance. 
The  Educators'  Group  has  taken  up  the  subject  of  Democratic 
Ideals  in  schools.  The  recently  organized  Social  Workers' 
Group  is  considering  its  program. 

The  amount  of  work  thus  briefly  indicated  has  involved 
considerable  expense.  In  the  main  each  group  has  financed 
itself.  Interested  Friends  and  the  Haverford  College  Graduate 
School  have  generously  contributed.  We  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  officially  to  these  Friends  our  appreci- 
ation and  sincere  thanks. 

The  past  twelve  months  have  brought  events  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  which  claim  serious  consideration  from  every 
thoughtful  person.  In  this  country  there  have  been  many 
large  disturbances.  In  Seventh  Month  there  were  strikes  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Marine  workers,  the  Chicago  Stockyard 
employees,  and  the  Street  Railway  men  in  Boston  and  Chicago. 
In  Eighth  Month  occurred  the  strike  of  250,000  railway  shop- 
men, the  painters  in  New  York  City,  and  the  Illinois  coal 
miners.  In  Ninth  Month  came  the  great  general  strike  of 
367,000  steel  workers  and  of  the  Boston  policemen.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  2,700  and  more  strikes  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  have  occurred  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  19 19.  Then  in  Eleventh  Month- the  whole  country 
faced  a  national  crisis  in  the  general  strike  of  425,000  bitumin- 
ous coal  miners.  The  cost  and  waste  of  these  disturbances  are 
enormous.  The  hostility  and  bitterness  are  tragic.  But  also 
of  foremost  significance  is  not  what  they  effect  but  what  they 
reveal.  They  are  signs  of  deep-seated  disorders  intensely  ag- 
gravated by  the  war. 

Chief  among  these  is  the  wage  earners'  lack  of  sufficient  in- 
come. For  while  wages  have  advanced  during  the  last  few 
years  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has  approximately  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  wages,  and  it  still  remains  true  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  so-called  labor  class  do  not  to-day  receive 
an  annual  income  sufficient  to  maintain  those  conditions  of  . 
living  in  which  they  can  best  develop  and  serve  society. 

It  is  natural  if  not  inevitable  that  Friends  with  their  emphasis 
on  the  Inner  Light  and  the  value  of  the  individual  should 
be  eager  and  active  to  see  that  every  person  has  the  opportunity 
of  securing  a  proper  standard  of  living.  This  perhaps  explains 
why  our  Society  has  produced  so  many  noted  philanthropists 
in  the  past.  The  world  calls  us  of  to-day  to  carry  forward  still 
further  these  principles  and  practices  of  Friends.  Philanthropy 
did  its  work,  and  still  has  its  place,  but  we  see  now  that  some- 
thing more  is  needed.   Our  next  task  is  not  to  alleviate  poverty 


more  completely  from  the  top,  but  to  cut  it  off  at  its  source, 
to  re-order  our  method  of  distribution  of  wealth  so  that  the 
opportunity  to  adequate  livelihood  will  be  open  to  all  without 
charity.  The  declaration  of  our  English  Friends  for  a  basic 
wage  to  secure  a  reasonable  standard  of  living  to  each  worker 
is  a  notable  effort  in  this  direction. 

Another  primary  cause  of  industrial  unrest  was  pointed  out 
in  the  report  of  the  President's  Mediation  Commission  some 
three  years  ago.  Speaking  of  the  copper  mines  this  report 
said  that  "  the  dominant  feeling  of  protest"  among  the  workers 
"was  that  the  industry  was  conducted  on  an  autocratic  basis." 
The  growing  realization  of  this  situation  in  industry  generally, 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  noticeable  tendency  in  the  direction 
of  giving  the  workers  more  opportunity  to  be  heard  regarding 
those  conditions'  of  their  employment  which  vitally  affect 
their  lives. 

What  is  to  be  our  attitude  as  Friends  toward  these  vital 
social  and  industrial  questions  of  our  times?  Do  not  voices 
out  of  our  own  past  summon  us  to  follow  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
loving  regard  for  every  individual  and  to  help  in  building  a 
world  which  shall  provide  a  full  opportunity  for  all?  There 
is  ample  room  for  differences  of  opinion  as  to  particular  meas- 
ures for  social  progress.  But  the  great  currents  now  sweeping 
through  society  toward  a  better  distribution  of  wealth  and  a 
greater  opportunity  for  the  workers  to  participate  or  to  be 
heard  in  the  management  of  industry  ought  to  evoke  our 
sympathy  and  support.  They  are  the  challenges  flung  out 
to  us  by  our  day  and  generation  to  make  our  own  "  Holy  Ex- 
periments" in  carrying  forward  the  faith  of  our  fathers  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Kingdom. 

By  direction  of  the  Social  Order  Committee, 
(Signed)    Bernard  G.  Waring,  Chairman. 

Edward  W.  Evans,  General  Secretary. 


Selected  by  Hannah  P.  Morris. 

FOR  THIS  HE  WAITS. 

O  Saviour  Christ!  for  many  years  I  failed 
To  understand  what  Thou  to  me  could'st  be, 

Thy  truth  I  held,  Thy  promises  I  loved, 

Thy  service  prized,  yet  little  knew  of  Thee. 

0  Living  Lord!   Thyself  the  Word  of  God! 
The  very  Bread  of  Heaven — broken  small! 

Thou  dost  abide  in  me :  I  know  Thee  now— 
Thou  art  my  very  life — my  All  in  all! 

Thy  truth  is  dear,  Thy  words  of  promise  sweet; 

To  know  and  hold  Thy  truth  worth  more  than  gold; 
But  now  'tis  Thee  I  prize— Thyself  the  Truth!' 

Thyself  the  Living  Word  I  love  and  hold! 

And  knowing  Thee,  when  trial  and  sorrow  press, 
Whgn  nerves  are  weary,  or  the  body  weak, 

1  neither  try  to  think,  nor  try  to  pray, 

But  rest  in  Thee  with  love  that  need  not  speak. 

Or  when  at  times  the  sterner  call  I  hear, 

To  stand  all-armed  and  fight  'gainst  hell  and  sin, 

My  Armour  then  art  Thou— in  Thee  I  stand, 
While  Thou  Thyself  dost  guard  my  heart  within. 

Oh,  teach  us,  Lord,  to  look  through  all  to  Thee, 
To  rest  not  ev'n  in  Scripture,  faith,  or  prayers, 

But  rest  in  Thee — in  Thee,  Thyself!  and  then 
To  love  Thee  back  with  love  that  clings  and  dares. 

For  this  He  waits,  and  by  the  Spirit  works; 

He  wants  to  be  our  "meat  and  drink  indeed"; 
And  naught  but  this  will  satisfy  Hia  love, 

As  naught  but  this  can  satisfy  our  need. 

— Harby  J.  Pbeece,  in  The  Lightbearer. 
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PROFESSIONALISM  IN  RELIGION. 

There  has  always  been  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  certain 
people  to  claim  that  only  the  specialist  can  really  understand 
religious  matters;  that  certain  men  (not  women)  have  a  pre- 
rogative of  spiritual  things.  This  was  so  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
and  Paul,  and  it  is  so,  unfortunately,  to-day.  Then  as  now, 
there  were  men  who  claimed  to  speak  with  the  authority  of 
professionalism  and  expected  the  rank  and  file  to  accept  from 
them  ready-made  views  without  question  or  criticism.  Of 
course,  the  specialist  has  his  place,  he  may  be  a  valuable  guide 
and  teacher,  and,  as  a  pioneer,  open  up  to  the  world  new  lines 
of  approach;  but  the  failure  of  religion  has  always  been  its 
divorce  from  the  life  of  the  mass  of  common  men  and  women. 
For  religion  to  become  the  dynamic  of  a  new  social  order,  it 
must  be  the  concern  of  every  man  and  woman.  Therefore  any 
attempt  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  religious  scholar  must 
be  challenged  by  all  who  believe  in  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
munity of  God.  Here  we  can  remember  the  contribution  of 
Quakerism  with  its  emphasis  upon  individual  experience  of  the 
renewing  and  transforming  power  of  God.  To  use  the  words  of 
a  young  American  Friend :  "  Fox  took  religion  out  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  incumbrances  that  veiled  its  true  meaning  and 
presented  it  as  a  reality  of  experience  touching  every  issue  of 
life." — Ernest  E.  Unwin. 

PORTION  OF  THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Trustees  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

During  the  year  the  total  contributions  paid  to  the  Fund 
have  grown  from  1100,486.50  to  $117,441.50,  an  increase  of 
$16,955.  There  is  still  outstanding  pledged  to  the  Fund 
$4,250  not  yet  paid. 

On  Sixth  Month  30,  1919,  our  Investments  consisted  of 
$134,000  par  value  of  nineteen  different  railroad  bonds  and 
equipment  notes,  with  a  total  book  value  of  $125,391.09,  and 
yielding  on  that  value  the  average  interest  rate  of  5.049  per 
cent. 

Referring  to  the  financial  statements  submitted  by  our 
Treasurer,  it  will  be  noted  that  deposits  made  by  the  26 
participants  under  the  Savings  Fund  Plan  amounted  to 
$2,265.90,  and  Insurance  Premium  installments  paid  by  the 
9  participants  under  the  I  nsurance  Plan  amounted  to  $  1 ,80 1 .75* 
a  total  of  $4,067.65  paid  by  Teachers  as  compared  with 
$3,359.60  reported  one  year  ago. 

Two  teachers  (in  anticipation  of  withdrawing  from  Friends' 
Schools)  withdrew  from  participation  in  the  Savings  Fund 
Plan,  receiving  $250.32  deposited  by  them  with  interest  there- 
on, the  Schools  also  receiving  their  shares  on  this  account. 
One  Jeacher  withdrew  from  the  insurance  Plan  and  one 
transferred  from  Savings  Fund  Plan  to  Insurance  Plan. 

Retiring  Allowances  in  the  amount  of  $2,568.08  were  paid 
to  12  teachers  who  have  retired.  For  the  ensuing  year,  it  is 
expected  that  payments  totaling  about  $3,390  will  be  made  to 
13  retired  teachers  in  quarterly  installments  varying  from 
$37.50  to  $75  each. 

We  express  our  grateful  appreciation  for  the  above-men- 
tioned new  contributions  to  our  Fund  amounting  to  about 
$17,000  paid  in  and  about  $3,000  promised  but  not  yet  paid. 
These  contributions  came  as  a  cordial  response  to  an  appeal 
made,  as  anticipated  in  our  last  report,  to  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  interested  Friends,  to  enable  teachers  to  par- 
ticipate to  the  maximum  extent  originally  proposed  (i.  e.,  to 
provide  for  a  Retiring  Allowance  of  $600  per  annum)  as  well 
as  to  increase  to  the  maximum  of  $300  originally  proposed, 
the  free  Allowances  now  being  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  teachers 
who  were  aged  fifty  or  more  when  the  Plan  was  inaugurated. 
In  order  to  care  for  these  increased  free  Allowances  on  a  sound 
actuarial  basis,  the  further  sum  of  $15,037.24  was  set  aside 
to  the  "  Retiring  Allowance  Fund."  As  reference  to  the 
Balance  Sheet  will  show,  this  Fund  totaled  at  the  close  of  our 

*This  includes  $273.12  transferred  from  Savings  Fund  to  Insurance  Plan. 


fiscal  year  $54,175;  as  stated  in  a  previous  report,  it  will 
probably  be  completely  used,  both  principal  and  interest,  in 
providing  these  free  Retiring  Allowances. 

The  principal  of  the  Retirement  Fund  proper,  which  is  a 
permanent  fund,  the  income  only  of  which  it  is  expected  to 
use  to  make  Savings  Fund  deposits  or  to  pay  Insurance 
Premium  installments  on  behalf  of  participating  teachers, 
totalled  $63,404.26  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  view  of 
the  income  from  this  Fund  the  Trustees  decided  that  it  was 
safe  to  permit  participation  to  the  original  maximum  extent 
proposed,  and  accordingly  invited  all  teachers  eligible  to  enter 
into  such  participation.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  more 
than  half  of  our  participants  have  already  availed  themselves 
of  this  opportunity.  The  following  figures  with  regard  to 
participating  teachers  are  submitted: 

There  are  26  teachers  participating  in  the  Savings  Fund 
Plan  and  10  in  the  Insurance  Plan,  one  Teacher  being  a  par- 
ticipant in  both  Plans.  Of  these  12  are  men  and  23  are 
women : 

Twenty-one  participate  to  the, maximum  extent;  9  to  75 
per  cent,  of  the  maximum  extent;  2  to  50  per  cent.,  1  to  about 
34  per  cent.,  1  to  about  25  per  cent.,  and  1  to  about  2 1  per  cent. 

They  are  divided  among  the  Schools  as  follows  :— 

Friends'  Select  6;  Germantown  14;  Haddonfield  1;  Lans- 
downe  2;  Moorestown  4;  Westtown  7;  Superintendent  of 
Schools  1 ;  total  35. 

As  there  are  only  9  teachers  at  present  teaching  in  our 
schools  who  are  ineligible  to  participate  by  reason  of  age,  it 
will  be  seen  that  considerably  less  than  one  half  of  our  teachers 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  the  Fund  affords. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  use  even  now  made  of  the 
Fund  fully  justifies  its  existence  and  the  money  and  labor  spent 
on  it,  and  that  in  the  years  to  come,  as  it  continues  to  operate 
quietly  and  unostentatiously,  it  will  prove  its  value  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  School  System,  -and  further  that  in  time 
Friends  will  make  it  possible  to  enlarge  the  present  very  modest 
Retiring  Allowances  to  more^adequate  ones. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  by  your  action  the  rules  governing  the 
Plan  were  changed  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  Trustees 
from  five  to  six.  As  the  additional  Trustee  you  appointed 
Charles  Evans,  one  of  the  original  Trustees,  who  had  resigned 
in  1 91 7  to  take  up  work  in  France  for  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee,  and  whose  renewed  co-operation  is. most 
welcome  to  his  colleagues. 

On  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Trustees, 

A.  G.  Scattergood, 
Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Eleventh  Month  18,  1919. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  MICHAEL  J.  DUMIT. 

Our  friend  Mary  Willits  Brown  has  sent  us  an  extract  from 
a  letter  which  will  be  of  interest  to  Friends.  She  says  by  way 
of  introduction  of  the  writer,  M.  J.  Dumit,  .that  "his  father 
is  a  professor  in  the  American  Protestant  College  at  Beirut" 
and  according  to  Emily  Oliver  "one  of  the  great  scholars  of 
the  East." 

Michael  J.  Dumit  "  had  escaped  out  of  Syria  to  avoid  service 
in  the  Turkish  Army  and  had  graduated  from  the  Boston 
Institute  of  Technology."  The  letter,  after  observing  that 
"  Daniel  Oliver  braved  the  dangers  of  Turkish  and  German 
persecution  in  order  to  help  his  fellowrmen,"  continues  as  fol- 
lows : — 

He  is  well  known,  loved  and  respected  throughout  all  the 
Lebanon  Mountains.  I  sincerely  wish  him  a  speedy  recovery, 
and  hope  conditions  in  Syria  will  so  change  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  go  back  and  continue  the  work  that  has 
made  the  Friends  well  known  and  respected  in  Syria.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  Friends'  interpretation  of  Christian  life  and 
ethics,  and  above  all  the  fact  that  they  try  to  live  up  to  their 
beliefs,  has  appealed  to  the  non-Christian  elements  in  Syria, 
more  than  any  efforts  of  other  missionaries  to  Christianize 
them.   All  educated  and  broad-minded  Moslems  are  accepting 
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the  Friends'  interpretation  of  Christianity.  I  actually  know 
three  such  young  men  of  wealthy  and  influential  Moslem 
families  who  have  openly  declared  their  views  on  the  subject, 
and  one  of  them  married  a  girl  who  was  a  teacher  at  Brumana 
Friends'  School.  Their  people  do  not  seem  to  resent  it  at  all, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  changed  to  Catholic, 
Greek  or  Presbyterian  religions.  I  should  regret  the  neces- 
sity for  Friends  to  discontinue  the  educational  work  that  they 
have  been  doing  in  Syria. 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

War  Poetry.* 

Arthur  Waugh  in  one  of  his  illuminating  essays  in  the  col- 
lection, "Tradition  and  Change,"  gives  his  estimate  of  the 
English  poetry  written  during  the  world  war. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  critics  asserted  that  literary 
interest  Would  be  suspended  and  that  nothing  of  literary  value 
would  be  produced  for  years.  Soon,  however,  there  came  a 
surprising  amount  of  poetry,  "The  war,  we  were  then  told, 
had  become  a  very  forcing-ground  of  poetry;  it  was  recreating 
the  poet's  heart  out  of  its  own  fires,  we  were  face  to  face  with 
an  almost  miraculous  renaissance  of  the  poetic  spirit."  This 
enthusiastic  view  has  given  place  to  a  truer  estimate,  and 
there  is  now  an  opportunity  to  give  a  fairer  judgment  of  the 
poetical  output  of  the  war  period. 

Our  author  notes  "the  influence  which  war  has  exercised 
upon  contemporary  poetry  and  conversely"  he  has  considered 
"the  contribution  which  this  poetry  has  of  its  own  initiative 
made  towards  an  understanding  of  the  true  meaning  and 
significance  of  war."  He  thinks  the  last  will  "prove  the  most 
fruitful."  "For  it  would  seem  to  be  not  so  much  the  fact 
that  the  war  has  made  poetry,  as  that  poetry  has,  now  for  the 
first  time,  made  War — made  it  in  its  own  image,  with  all  the 
tinsel  and  gaud  of  tradition  stripped  away  from  it;  and  so  made 
it,  perhaps,  that  no  sincere  artist  will  ever  venture  again  to 
represent  War  in  those  delusive  colors  with  which  Art  has  been 
too  often  content  to  disguise  it  in  the  past."  Arthur  Waugh 
gives  numerous  quotations  from  war  poems  to  illustrate  the 
various  points  that  he  makes  in  this  essay. 

Much  of  the  poetry  which  has  been  asserted  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  war  is  really  the  effusion  of  adolescents  and 
has  been  issued  by  bereaved  parents  and  friends  in  the  per- 
fectly worthy  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  beloved 
dead."  There  is,  however,  our  author  thinks,  poetry  of  merit, 
which  has  resulted  from  war  experience.  It  is  characterised 
by  sincerity  and  is  written  not  by  an  outsider  and  from  a 
conventional  point  of  view,  but  by  those  who  have  been  active 
participants  in  the  hideous  struggle.  Herein  is  it  differen- 
tiated from  war  poetry  which  has  preceded  it,  for  "most  of  the 
war  poetry  of  the  past  has  been  the  legitimate  descendant  of 
these  glib  eulogists,  of  whom  the  first  thing  to  remember  is 
that  their  whole  business  is  to  encourage  and  to  praise,  to  set 
romance  twittering  among  the  leaves — in  short,  to  tell  noble 
lies  about  War,  that  the  purpose  of  the  country  may  be  served. 
Poetry,  in  fact,  has  to  plead  guilty  to  misrepresenting  War,  in 
the  cause  either  of  politics  or  art — of  misrepresenting  it  as  some- 
thing intrinsically  splendid,  beautiful  and  inspiring.  It  has 
persistently  confused  the  issue  with  the  process.  Splendid 
things  are  done  in  war,  of  course;  but  they  are  the  issue  of  war, 
not  its  process." 

The  difference  is  the  more  striking  because  the  men  went  to 
war  with  lofty  ideals,  and  an  exalted  sense  that  it  was  in  a  just 
cause  and  this  feeling  was  mirrored  in  the  early  phase  of  the 
war  poetry,  "it  is  purely  and  intimately  introspective.  It 
follows  tradition  with  unfaltering  step;  and  the  first  change  to 
be  observed  is  a  rather  startling  retrogression  from  the  uni- 
versal to  the  purely  personal  point  of  view.  It  is  comparative- 
ly easy  for  an  onlooker  to  be  eloquent  in  behalf  of  a  cause;  but 
the  man  who  is  swept  into  the  field  of  action  becomes,  at  the 
first  onset,  disconcertingly  conscious  of  his  own  individuality 
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and  of  his  immediate  personal  risk.  The  young  man  trained 
to  an  intellectual  life,  with  the  plans  for  his  future  career 
plain  before  him,  can  scarcely  break  with  so  many  associa- 
tions unmoved  by  a  sense  of  sacrifice;  and  the  first  poems  to  be 
written  by  soldier-poets  were  almost  inevitably  touched  by  a 
certain  irresistible  sense  of  self-pity." 

Soon,  however,  came  disillusionment  for  the  poets  were 
active  participants  in  the  fiery  trial.  Then  "sympathy  (has) 
merged  itself  in  a  furious  detestation  of  all  those  false  pretences 
which  in  the  past  have  presented  the  military  spirit  as  a  sort 
of  enclosed  garden  of  the  poets'  fantasy.  The  men  who  have 
seen  the  thing  as  it  is,  have  left  the  rest  of  us  in  no  sort  of  a 
doubt  upon  one  indisputable  fact.  The  poetry  of  the  future 
will  hardly  venture  to  sentimentalise  an  experience  which  can 
prompt  so  sincere  and  so  overhelming  an  indignation.  And 
indeed  it  is  already  to  be  noted  that  among  those  poets  also, 
who  have  not  themselves  made  personal  trial  of  war,  a  new 
and  restrained  spirit  may  be  recognized.  The  truth  has  come 
home  to  the  civilian  no  less  than  to  the  soldier.  Monro's 
picture  of  a  family  gathering  the  night  before  the  soldier 
returns  to  the  front  labors  under  no  vain  illusion  with  regard 
to  the  compensating  glory  of  loss.  Every  moment  viewed  from 
the  stay-at-home's  standpoint,  is  heavy  with  apprehension; 
every  tick  of  the  clock  is  like  the  warning  of  a  death-watch. 
Suffering  has  become  personal,  intimate,  homely,  as  all  deep 
suffering  always  is." 

The  poetical  value  of  the  material  which  war  has  furnished, 
Arthur  Waugh  thinks,  is  exaggerated.  Yet  "this  realism  of 
the  intellectual  aspect,  of  War,  as  contrasted  with  the  merely 
material  realism  of  lamp-black  and  lightning,  has  indeed 
afforded  poetry  a  new  scope  for  the  imagination,  ...  it 
has  produced  verse  of  a  quality  which  could  not,  perhaps,  have 
found  inspiration  at  all  in  times  of  peace  and  contentment. 
But  it  will  be  noted  at  once  that  it  is  a  realism  which  depends, 
for  its  very  essence,  upon  a  transcendental  interpretation. 
The  war,  in  other  words,  has  only  furnished  poetry  with  ma- 
terial, when  Poetry  has  brought  to  its  aid  a  secret  interpreta- 
tion which  is  the  very  antithesis  of  War  itself." 

Our  author  concludes  that  the  fearful  ordeal  of  war  has  had 
"a  purging  influence  upon  the  artistic  soul  of  youth,  for  the 
new'poetry  is  honest;  it  is  strong;  and  is  often  very  beautiful," 
yet  he  adds  "religion,  perhaps,  has  lost  the  vigor  of  its  hold 
upon  the  imagination,  and  one  can  trace  very  little  faith  in  any 
survival  of  personality  after  death." 

The  supreme  value  of  this  mass  of  war  poetry  is  that  it 
presents  without  tinsel  and  garnishment  the  real  nature  of 
war,  as  Arthur  Waugh  states:  "the  mere  process  of  warfare  is 
indisputably  a  vile,  inhuman,  devilish  abomination,  plunged  in 
squalor  and  filth.  It  is  approached  through  seas  of  mud,  and 
pursued  amid  vermin  and  all  uncleanness.  It  degrades  the 
body  of  man;  more  than  that,  it  would  destroy  his  very  soul 
itself,  were  it  not  for  the  divine  fire  that  burns  at  the  heart  of 
humanity,  and  consumes  even  the  weapons  of  war  in  the  white 
heat  of  its  truth.  And  in  the  present  war,  when,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  nation  became  articulate,  fighting  has  ceased  to 
be  the  business  of  a  professional  class"  and  the  effort  of  every 
government  has  been  to  force  all  men  into  the  ranks,  "we  have 
had  something  approaching  its  true  meaning  revealed  to  us  in 
poetry;  not  because  war  had  any  virtue  in  it  that  could 'make 
a  poet  out  of  a  man,'  but  simply  because  the  poet  has  himself 
turned  soldier,  and  concentrated  upon  the  ugly  and  monoto- 
nous business  of  war  the  keen  searchlight  of  interpretation. 
The  professional  soldier  is  inevitably  an  unimaginative  prod- 
uct; of  all  classes  of  the  community,  he  is,  perhaps,  most 
completely  the  victim  of  tradition.  His  'not-to  reason  why'; 
his,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  do  what  he  is  told,  and  to  do  it  as 
quickly  and  effectually  as  possible.  But  now  that  war  has 
ceased  to  be  the  concern  of  a  professional  class,  its  secrets  have 
been  revealed  to  the  world  at  large.  And  so,  for  the  first  time, 
we  have  had  the  clear  lights  of  intellect  and  interpretation 
playing  upon  the  battlefield;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  gain  or  loss  to  poetry,  there  can  at  least  be  no  question 
about  the  extraordinary  actuality  of  this  new  presentment, 
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about  its  sincerity,  or  about  the  arresting  revelation  which  it 
affords  of  the  evil  and  the  horror  of  modern  warfare  between 
civilized  communities." 

What  the  soldier  poets  have  so  sincerely  presented  "is  a 
terrible  truth,  wounding  the  speaker  and  the  hearer  alike;  but 
it  is  a  truth  that  may  yet  help  to  set  free  the  soul  of  humanity 
for  nobler  victories  in  the  years  of  peace." 

J.  W.  B. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


The  Mexican  Boys  and  Girls. 

I  imagine  it  will  interest  the  boys  and  girls  to  hear  something 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Mexico.  We  have  seen  so  many  of 
them,  such  swarms  of  them,  that  they  seem  to  be  the  hope  of 
the  country.  So,  indeed,  our  boys  and  girls  are  considered. 
But  in  many  parts  of  this  great  country  the  little  folks  do  not 
know  who  their  parents  are.  They  have  no  loving  mother  to 
take  care  of  them  and  no  father  to  provide  for  them.  In  such 
cases,  the  parents  have  deserted  them  as  babies,  and  they 
grow  up  as  orphans.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  mission- 
aries want  orphanges  or  homes  for  these  little  people. 

Sometimes,  even  when  they  have  parents,  they  are  taught 
to  beg.  At  almost  every  station,  a  troupe  of  children  await 
the  train  and  flock  around  it,  holding  out  their  hands  and 
asking  in  a  piteous  tone,  "  For  the  love  of  God,  a  little  charity." 
I  wonder  how  our  boys  and  girls  would  feel,  if,  instead  of  going 
to  school,  father  would  send  them  to  the  Plaza  or  the  station, 
to  pick  up  as  many  pennies  as  they  could!  This  afternoon, 
while  standing  by  the  train,  I  felt  what  I  thought  was  a  little 
dog  brushing  against  my  shoe.  On  looking  down,  there  were 
two  little  chaps  rubbing  the  dust  off  my  shoes  and  they  had 
come  so  quietly  that  I  had  not  even  heard  them.  Later  we 
took  a  picture  of  them  and  gave  each  a  copper.  One  of  them 
was  not  over  four  years  old,  but  even  at  that  age,  he  was  an 
accomplished  little  beggar.  These  little  beggars  are  often 
very  attractive  little  folks.  One  "nina,"  as  a  little  girl  is 
called,  at  Victoria  Station,  in  Tamaulipas,  had  a  wonderfully 
sweet  smile.  I  saw  her  several  times  and  would  certainly  like 
to  see  what  she  would'  look  like  if  her  hair  was  combed  and  a 
nice  clean  dress  and  shoes  and  stockings  put  on  her.  I  don't 
suppose  she  would  like  the  shoes  and  stockings,  because  most 
of  the  street  children  go  bare-foot.  In  the  heat  of  the  day 
that  looks  comfortable,  but  in  the  evenings  it  gets  cool  and 
then  their  feet  look  cold  on  the  stone  pavements. 

Every  child  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  go  to  school,  but  there 
is  not  room  for  a  great  many,  even  with  the  help  of  the  mission 
schools.  Their  schools  do  not  look  very  much  like  ours.  They 
are  almost  always  built  right  on  the  street,  and  most  of  the 
light  comes  in  through  the  doors,  as  they  have  very  few 
windows.  The  walls  are  very  thick,  to  keep  out  the  heat,  and 
windows  in  Summer  time  would  be  too  hot.  The  children 
.sit  right  close  to  the  doors,  at  desks  of  the  old  bench  seat  type, 
if  they  have  desks  at  all.  In  many  schools,  including  the 
Friends'  school,  they  have  no  desk  or  any  other  equipment, 
belonging  to  the  school.  The  pupils  bring  their  own  chairs, 
and  a  cunning  array  they  make,  too.  Each  little  chair  is 
different,  and  though  mostly  made  at  home,  from  bent  sticks 
and  wrapped  with  pliable  bamboo  withes,  they  seem  to  be 
comfortable.  They  have  no  overcoats,  even  in  cold  weather. 
They  wear  blankets,  thrown  around  them  and  very  deftly 
caught  up  over  the  left  shoulder.  It  is  remarkable  how  much 
they  can  do  without  disarranging  the  blanket.  The  boys 
wear  little  "sombreros,"  straw  hats  with  conical  crowns  and 
broad  brims,  just  like  their  fathers'  hats.  No  girls  wear  hats 
in  Mexico  except  those  of  the  upper  class.  Like  their  mothers, 
they  wear  a  black  scarf,  around  their  shoulders  and  over  their 
heads. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  map  and  find  the  State  of  Tamaulipas, 
you  will  see  the  town  of  Xicotencatl,  where  the  school  1  have 
been  describing  is  located.  As  you  will  probably  not  know 
how  to  pronounce  it  any  better  then  I  did,  I'll  tell  you  that  it 


sounds  like  "  hic-o-tane-kittle."  The  teachers'  desks  and  the 
school  books  were  borrowed  and  a  blackboard  was  made  from 
cloth  painted  with  a  shiny  black  preparation. 

In  spite  of  all  these  things,  those  boys  and  girls  were  doing 
excellent  work.  Many  of  them  were  eager  learners  and  wel- 
comed the  chance  to  recite  when  the  book  came  their  way, 
for  they  only  had  one  book  for  each  three  pupils.  In  the  First 
Grade,  the  tuition  charge  in  that  school  was  only  75  cents, 
American  money,  a  month. 

In  the  other  Friends'  schools  at  Matamoros,  Victoria  and 
Matehuala,  the  children  were  much  better  off  in  equipment  and 
their  bright  faces  gave  ample  proof  of  what  they  could  do  if 
they  had  the  opportunity  that  our  children  have  and  think 
little  about. 

The  boys  are  learning  to  play  base  ball  everywhere.  The 
teachers  say  it  is  doing  them  much  good  as  it  helps  them  to 
learn  to  be  "good  losers."  Everybody  likes  to  win,  but,  if 
beaten,  it  is  just  as  important  to  know  how  to  accept  defeat, 
and  this  the  games,  particularly  those  involving  team  play, 
will  teach  these  children.  They  use  many  of  our  expressions 
in  the  game,  of  which  the  strangest  perhaps  is  "  put  it  home." 

There  are  many,  many  cultured  children  in  Mexico,  too, 
but  one  sees  few  of  them  except  on  the  trains.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  population  is  still  largely  Indian.  All  of  them  speak 
Spanish,  but  there  is  a  great  work  awaiting  Christianity  in  help- 
ing these  neighbors  of  ours.  I  hope  the  Society  of  Friends  will 
take  an  even  greater  part  than  ever  before  in  this  work.  If 
it  is  to  be  done,  the  older  people  can  start  it,  but  the  boys  and 
girls  of  to-day  must  carry  it  on  to-morrow. 

Francis  R.  Taylor. 


American  Friends*  Service  Committee 
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HOWARD  H.  BRINTON.  Publicity.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Women's  Work. 

Associate  Secretaries. 
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Organization  of  the  German  Unit. 

Alfred  Scattergood,  Chairman  of  the  Mission,  has  his  head- 
quarters in  a  suite  of  three  rooms,  Am  Karlsbad  23,  III  in 
Berlin.  His  chief  assistant  here  is  Edgar  Rhoads,  who  is 
responsible  for  shipments,  dietetics,  and  the  details  of  feeding. 
Arthur  Charles,  head  of  the  Publicity  Department,  has  his 
desk  here  and  also  Harold  Evans  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Berlin 
food  district.  The  latter  is  assisted  by  Catherine  Cox  and 
Julia  Branson,  who  are  in  charge  of  the  inspection  of  the  feed- 
ing in  Berlin  and  the  preliminary  survey  work.  Ernest  Votaw 
is  in  charge  of  the  warehouse  in  Berlin.  Caroline  Norment 
presides  over  the  outer  Berlin  office.  Her  chief  assistant  is 
Ruth  Mellor.        ^  . 

Albert  Brown  is  Chairman  of  the  East  Saxon  district  and  his 
associates  are  Herman  Newman,  Moses  Bailey  and  Max 
Reich's  son-in-law,  Hans  Gramm.  Dr.  Pratt  is  in  charge  of 
the  Leipzig  district.  Richard  Cary  in  charge  of  the  Hamburg 
district,  Robert  Balderston  director  of  the  Milk  Department, 
and  James  Vail  of  the  Shipping  Department,  are  in  Hamburg. 
They  are  assisted  by  Emma  Williams  and  Caroline  Nicholson 
in  office  and  district  work.  William  Eves  has  gone  temporarily 
to  Czecho-Slovakia  to  assist  in  Hoover's  work  and  gain  know- 
ledge of  the  methods  used  there.  As  the  work  expands  mem- 
bers of  the  Unit  who  are  now  assistants  will  be  given  charge 
of  districts. 

The  Quaker  Meeting  in  Berlin. 

Members  of  the  Kinderhilfs  mission  in  Germany  will  always 
remember  First-day  in  Berlin;  the  morning  meeting  for  worship 
in  the  building  of  the  International  League  Association  and 
the  gathering  afterwards  with  English  and  German  Friends 
in  the  little  restaurant  in  the  Kurstrasse. 

The  Friends'  meeting  is  held  at  Unter  den  Linden  78,  a  tall 
building  near  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  formerly  the  palace  of 
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a  Prussian  count.  It  is  near  the  entrance  to  the  Tiergarten, 
Berlin's  beautiful  park.  On  the  second  floor  of  the  building 
now  occupied  by  various  offices  are  the  rooms  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Association.  The  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the 
smaller  rooms  until  the  space  proved  too  small.  Now  we 
meet  in  a  capacious  drawing-room  with  large  windows  through 
which  the  Berlin  sun  sends  an  infrequent  gleam.  Each  west 
window  frames  a  picture  of  the  stately  Brandenburg  Gateway 
and  that  strange  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  the  quiet  Friends' 
meeting  almost  in  its  shadow — Victory  in  her  four-horse 
chariot  crowned  with  the  wreath  of  military  conquest. 

From  forty  to  sixty  Germans,  English  and  Americans  gather 
each  week  at  11.30  to  worship  after  the  manner  of  Friends. 
Among  these  are  members  of  the  two  groups  of  Friends  that 
are,  side  by  side,  carrying  on  their  work  of  relief  and  reconcilia- 
tion for  the  English  Friends'  Emergency  Committee  and  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee.  There  are  Germans 
who  came  to  know  Friends  in  the  English  internment  camps 
and  others  like  Dr.  Rotten  and  her  associates  who  during  the 
war  carried  on  a  work  of  international  friendship  for  interned 
foreigners  in  Germany.  There  are  other  Germans  who  through 
their  own  experience  were  ready  for  the  Quaker  message  and 
who  have  come  to  know  of  Friends  through  the  mission  of 
Carolena  Wood  or  of  Max  Reich.  A  few  perhaps  come  out  of 
curiosity  or  interest  aroused  by  accounts  of  Quakers  and 
their  work  in  Germany.  All  join  together  in  the  waiting 
silence  of  worship  which  is  broken  by  words  of  deepest  feeling, 
the  challenge  of  a  sincere  seeker  and  the  encouraging  word  of 
one  who  has  found  comfort  and  support  in  this  quiet  hour. 
The  Divine  message  of  love  among  peoples  as  among  individ- 
uals comes  to  us  in  words  of  English  or  of  German,  and  the 
need  is  emphasized  for  preaching  in  every  land  this  only  basis 
for  reconciliation,  brotherhood  and  peace. 

After  meeting  greetings  are  exchanged  with  Friends  from 
many  countries.  Frequently  there  are  visitors  from  the 
French,  Polish  or  Austrian  Friends'  missions  who  bring  us 
word  of  the  work  they  have  seen  and  of  our  friends  in  distant 
lands. 

In  the  evening  English  and  American  Friends  went  out  to 
Potsdam  where  Max  Reich  had  arranged  a  meeting  to  expound 
the  principles  of  Quakerism  to  interested  persons.  A  small 
notice  in  the  Potsdam  paper  brought  a  full  house,  somewhat 
over  one  hundred  attentive  hearers. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  silence,  the  purpose  of  which  Max 
Reich  had  previously  explained,  John  Stephens  and  Catharine 
Cox  spoke  briefly  on  behalf  of  the  English  and  American  groups 
now  in  Berlin.  Max  Reich  then  spoke  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  on  seven  principles  of  Quakerism,  holding  the 
lively  interest  of  every  one  present  for  a  full  hour  through  the 
inspiration  of  his  message.  His  address  was  followed  by  many 
questions  from  his  hearers,  which  showed  the  deep  impression 
his  words  had  made.  When  it  was  time  for  the  Berlin  party 
to  leave  for  the  train,  Max  Reich  could  only  with  difficulty 
close  the  meeting,  so  eager  were  those  present  to  continue  the 
discussion.  They  were  finally  content,  when  he  had  promised 
to  continue  the  discussion  at  a  later  date. 

Quakerism  and  the  message  of  love  and  peace  in  Potsdam ! 
What  changes  two  years  have  brought! 

Catherine  M.  Cox. 

Do  You  Know 

That  there  are  now  ten  American  Friends'  workers  in  Serbia. 
They  are  doing  relief  work  in  a  large  district  and  are  main- 
taining an  orphanage  at  Lescovatz  for  about  150  orphans? 

That  all  kinds  of  children's  clothing  are  needed  in  Serbia, 
Vienna  and  Germany? 

That  there  are  twenty-five  Friends  working  in  Vienna? 

That  there  are  twenty-eight  Friends  working  in  Germany? 

That  there  are  twenty-five  Friends  working  in  Poland? 

That  there  are  two  Friends  investigating  conditions  in 
Mexico. 

That  three  Friends  are  now  on  their  way  to  Soviet  Russia? 
That  the  total  contributions  to  date  for  German  work  alone 
are  $2,750,000? 


That  in  a  recent  mass  meeting  in  a  Catholic  church  in  Phila- 
delphia a  |6oo  collection  was  taken  up  for  the  work  of  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee? 

That  the  Austrians  of  New  York  recently  gave  a  concert 
in  a  large  hall  on  Fifty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City,  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  work  of  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  in  Vienna? 

That  a  group  of  Russian  Mennonites  residing  in  Oklahoma, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  have  given  us  1 14,000  in  the  last  two 
months. . 

That  the  English  Friends  have  given  for  relief  work  three 
times  as  much  per  capita  as  the  American  Friends  have  given? 

That  a  small  group  of  Mennonites  residing  in  Pennsylvania 
have  given  us  $  10,000  in  the  last  two  months? 


Margaret  Hawkins  of  Swarthmore  and  Lorna  Graham  of 
Philadelphia  have  been  accepted  as  nurses'  aids  in  the  Mater- 
nity hospital  at  Chalons.  They  will  also  serve  in  the  capacity 
of  American  representatives  there.  English  Friends  are  now 
well  represented  on  the  staff. 

Twenty  cases  of  clothing,  mostly  for  children,  were  shipped 
to  Syria  from  the  Philadelphia  store-room  on  the  eleventh  of 
Third  Month.  They  will  go  by  steamer  directly  to  Beirut. 
This  shipment  will  be  distributed  by  Daniel  Oliver's  mission. 

A  meeting  for  worship  under-  the  care  of  a  joint  committee 
of  English  and  American  Friends  is  held  in  Berlin  on  First- 
days.  The  attendance  has  averaged  about  seventy-five  and 
the  silent  worship  is  being  greatly  appreciated.  Friends  have 
accepted  many  invitations  to  attend  and  speak  at  meetings. 

Frank  Shaw  has  left  London  the  second  time  under  the 
auspices  of  the  London  Committee  with  a  shipment  of  goods 
for  Petrograd  after  obtaining  proper  authority  from  the 
British  government.  This  shipment  consisted  of  medical 
supplies  for  fighting  typhus  and  concentrated  foods  for  nursing 
mothers. 

A  report  from  the  Serbian  Unit  dated  Second  Month  14th 
says  that  the  workmen  have  nearly  finished  repairs  on  the 
orphanage.  The  big  brick  stove  has  been  completed.  The 
Eliots  report  great  need  at  Tulari,  especially  clothes  for  child- 
ren and  medical  attention.  A  carload  of  child  feeding  supplies 
has  been  sent  to  them  there.  The  A.  R.  C.  will  take  over  our 
work  in  Petch,  where  two  carloads  of  orphanage  supplies  have 
been  sent  from  Belgrade. 

A  Quaker  embassy  will  be  maintained  in  Paris.  Two  rooms 
in  the  Hotel  Britannique  have  been  rented  by  the  London 
Council  for  International  Service.  Paris  is  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion as  a  world  centre;  people  are  always  passing  through,  and 
it  is  accordingly  considered  important  that  a  permanent 
Quaker  centre  be  maintained  there.  A  series  of  lectures  and 
discussions  on  Friendly  topics  has  been  held  in  the  Hotel 
Britannique  by  the  Reconstruction  workers  stationed  in 
Paris.  These  have  been  well  attended  and  will  form  a  good 
foundation  for  future  Quaker  embassy  work. 

The  A.  F.  S.  C.  has  authorized  the  transfer  of  five  more 
workers  from  the  French  to  the  Polish  field.  The  Polish  Unit 
is  planning  to  extend  its  anti-typhus  work  to  eastern  Galicia, 
probably  at  Tarnopol. 

A  delousing  station  will  be  set  up  able  to  treat  several 
thousand  a  day.  A  hospital  will  be  established  for  the  more 
serious  cases,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
will  furnish  the  major  part  of  the  equipment. 

Refugees  and  ex-prisoners  of  every  nationality  are  pouring 
through  Galicia  from  Soviet  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  where  the 
typhus  is  raging.  It  is  estimated  that  over  2,500,000  have 
come  so  far,  and  unless  treated  they  form  a  serious  menace  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  disinfecting  work  is  difficult  and 
dangerous,  and  the  Polish  Unit  is  exhibiting  real  heroism  and 
self-sacrifice  in  its  tremendous  task. 

The  new  address  for  the  Unit  at  Vienna  is: 

Lagerhaus  der  Friends  Relief  Mission, 
Viehmarkt,  St.  Mary,  Vienna. 
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WESTTOWN  NOTES. 

In  the  recent  Oral  English  Recital,  William  B.  Test,  '22, 
received  first  place,  John  C.  Starbuck,  '21,  second  place,  and 
Martha  L.  Bartlett,  P.  G.,  third  place. 

The  Honor  List  in  Scholarship  for  the  first  semester  contains 
the  names  of  fifty-five  pupils  whose  average  in  all  studies  was 
80  or  above.  The  Head  of  the  School  on  the  boys'  side  was 
John  C.  Starbuck,  '21,  of  Media,  with  an  average  of  87.2;  on 
the  girls'  side  June  Levering,  '22,  of  the  Hollow,  Virginia,  whose 
average  was  90.8.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  names  of 
six  members  of  the  School  soccer  team  appear  on  the  boys' 
honor  list  in  scholarship. 

Thirteen  Peace  Essays  were  handed  in  this  Winter  in  com- 
petition for  the  prizes  awarded  in  books,  offered  through  the 
Foundation  of  Elliston  P.  Morris  and  Elizabeth  P.  Smith. 
Malin  H.  Brown,  '20,  and  John  F.  Reich,  '20,  were  given  first 
awards,  and  Martha  L.  Bartlett,  P.  G.,  Mary  A.  Russell,  '21, 
Margaret  E.  Gardiner,  '20,  and  Samuel  R.  Bucknell,  '20,  re- 
ceived second  awards. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  Samuel  L.  Allen  Cottage  for  Men, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  re-locate  the  roadway  passing  east 
of  the  Engine  House  toward  the  Lake.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  Trees  and  Grounds  Committee,  a  new  location  for  the 
road  is  being  staked  out,  including  the  shifting  of  the  main 
driveway  a  few  feet  further  away  from  Industrial  Hall.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  a  planting  of  evergreens,  rhododendrons  and 
laurels  in  the  space  between  the  roadway  and  Industrial,  which 
should  add  materially  to  the  appearance  of  this  portion  of  the 
grounds,  and  relieve  somewhat  the  bareness  of  the  walls  of 
the  building. 

Excavation  for  the  cellar  of  E.  Dean  Stanton's  house  has 
now  been  completed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  the 
erection  of  the  building  can  go  speedily  forward. 

NEWS  ITEMS. 

A  letter  from  E.  Louise  Squire,  Roselands,  Lansdowne  Road,  Belfast, 
gives  information  that  Irish  Young  Friends  are  arranging  a  Conference 
at  Enniskillen  in  County  Fermaugh,  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Erne. 
The  dates  are  Seventh  Month  31st  until  Eighth  Month  9th.  It  is  the 
hope  that  Young  Friends  from  this  side  of  the  water  will  be  attracted  to 
the  Conference.    E.  Louise  Squire  will  gladly  give  detailed  information. 


Moorestown  Friends'  School. — Of  far-reaching  significance  to  the 
cause  of  private  education  in  Moorestown,  is  the  recent  decision  to  merge, 
under  a  supervising  principal,  the  Friends'  High  School  and  the  Friends' 
Academy.  The  consolidation  will  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Fall  term  and  the  name  chosen  for  the  new  school  is  Moorestown  Friends' 
School.  The  new  curriculum  will  offer  a  complete  college  preparatory 
course. 

For  many  years  the  two  schools  have  successfully  been  providing  courses 
of  education  which  have  been  availed  of  by  many  members  of  our  com- 
munity who  were  not  connected  with  either  of  the  Friends'  meetings. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  there  will  continue  to  be  a  wide-spread 
demand  for  a  first-class  private  school,  and  that  the  consolidation  will 
greatly  increase  the  ability  of  the  Friends  to  meet  that  demand.  Each 
group  will  be  able  to  contribute  its  best  towards  the  success  of  the  com- 
bined undertaking,  with  the  result  that  the  new  school  should  be  much 
stronger  than  either  of  the  old  schools  alone  could  possibly  be.  It  will 
be  the  ideal  of  the  united  Friends'  school  to  provide  a  type  of  private 
education  which  will  be  another  of  the  accomplishments  for  which  Moores- 
town will  be  noted. 

To  the  members  of  the  two  meetings  it  has  been  an  inspiration  to  take 
the  first  step  toward  the  rendering  of  this  united  service  to  Moorestown. 
The  separation  that  gave  rise  to  the  two  branches  of  Friends  occurred 
ninety-three  years  ago,  and  throughout  that  period  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of.  the  division  has  been  a  weakening  of  Friends'  denominational 
contribution  to  the  community.  It  is  hoped  that  the  success  of  the  united 
school  may  point  the  way  to  greater  co-operation  in  other  fields. 

A  more  detailed  announcement  of  definite  plans  for  the  new  school 
will  be  made  in  due  course. 


"Fierce  Feathers,"  the  seed  from  which  sprang  the  Book  of  Quaker 
Saints,  seems  likely  to  continue  the  most  popular  of  all  the  delightful 
contributions  to  that  book.  The  first  edition  of  the  Yorkshire  1905 
Committee's  sixpenny  reprint  of  this  story  is  almost  exhausted;  it  is 
hoped  it  will  be  reprinted.  The  story  has  been  translated  into  French, 
and  will  probably  soon  be  published  in  that  language,  while  copies  have 
just  been  received  of  a  Chinese  translation  by  Isaac  Mason  in  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  F.  F.  M.  A.  at  Shanghai. 


The  new  Friends'  School,  New  Zealand,  was  opened  on  the  ninth  of 
Second  Month,  at  St.  John's  Hill,  nearLake  Virginia,  Wanganui,  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  North  Island,  so  the  many  years'  desire  of  Friends  in 
the  Dominion  has  come  to  fruition.  The  School  opened  with  sixteen 
pupils,  under  Hugh  and  Annie  Goldsbury,  Acting  Principals.  In  a  letter 
-  just  received  Hugh  Goldsbury  appeals  for  books,  magazines  and  papers 
for  a  school  library,  and  there  must  be  many  Friends  at  home  who  can 
render  such  help. — The  Friend  (London). 


It  is  hoped  to  reopen  Pickering  College,  Newmarket,  Canada  (the 
Friends'  School  premises  which  during  the  war  have  been  lent  as  a  hos- 
pital for  soldiers),  in  1921.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  building 
was  reported  as  still  well  filled  with  patients;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  need 
for  it  will  cease  during  the  present  year. — The  Friend  (London). 


South  African  Friends  issue  a  quarterly  four-page  leaflet  known  as 
the  Official  News  Sheet.  No.  7  of  this  publication  gives  news  of  the  doings 
of  Friends  of  Cape  Town,  Craddock  and  the  Transvaal.  The  Education 
Deputation  is  keenly  anticipated,  and  the  fund  for  the  building  of  a  meet- 
ing-house at  Cape  Town  is  growing  slowly. — The  Friend  (London). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Newport,  Tennessee,  Third  Month  15,  1920. 
The  Friend,  Philadelphia,  Pa. : — 

Dear  Friends: — Please  find  enclosed  $5.00  for  Armenian  and  Syrian 
Relief  and  $2.50  to  pay  for  my  subscription  to  The  Friend,  which  is 
long  past  due  and  expires  within  the  next  few  months. 

I  will  not  renew  my  subscription  at  the  present  as  my  eyes  are  in  quite 
bad  condition.  I  often  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  touch  method  if 
I  read  at  al|. 

It  has  indeed  been  a  joy  and  a  privilege  to  know  Friends  as  I  have 
been  permitted  to  know  them  through  your  most  helpful  publication  for 
almost  two  years.  I  have  seen  the  spirit  of  love  working  in  and  through 
Friends  mightily,  and  I  have  watched  them  with  great  admiration  as  they 
have  stood  true  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  under  the  greatest  pressure. 
I  feel  that  my  own  spiritual  life  has  been  strengthened  and  enriched  by 
the  contact.  I  came  to  you  two  years  ago  as  a  subscriber,  with  a  heavy 
heart  because  of  the  spirit  I  saw  in  most  of  the  Churches,  including  the 
one  of  which  I  was  a  member.  I  was  greatly  encouraged  and  refreshed 
when  I  found  there  were  some  following  Christ  at  any  cost.  For  the 
two  past  years  I  have  made  my  largest  contributions  to  Christian  work 
through  Friends'  channels,  believing  it  my  duty  to  give  them  every  en- 
couragement in  my  power  and  feeling  that  by  so  doing  I  was  honoring 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  After  this  I  will  probably  be  associated  with  a 
Church  wliich  believes  concerning  war  as  you  do,-  though  not  Friends. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  will  ever  help  you  to  hold  the  peace  standard 
high  and  never  cease  to  be  thankful  for  what  Friends  have  meant  to  me — 
for  I,  too,  have  suffered  for  conscience'  sake.  With  all  kind  regards  and 
best  wishes  I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

-   Nannie  A.  Allen. 

"There  is  an  end  to  joy;  there  is  no  end 
To  striving;  wherefore  ever  let  us  strive 
In  purity  that  shall  the  toil  befriend, 
And  keep  our  poor  mortality  alive. 

Our  life  is  but  a  little  holding,  lent 

To  do  a  mighty  labor;  we  are  one 
With  heaven  and  the  stars  when  it  is  spent 

To  serve  God's  aim;  else  die  we  with  the  sun." 

— Meredith. 
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Bigger  crops  mean  more  money 

Proper  and  frequent  cultivation  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  maximum  crops.  Planet 
Jr.  tools  enable  you  to  get  increased  yields  because  of  their  superior  design,  scientific  construc- 
tion. They  do  the  work  quicker,  easier  and  more  thoroughly.  Planet  Jrs.  are  guaranteed 
fully  and  last  a  lifetime. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 

sows  all  garden, seeds  (in  hills  or  drills),  plows,  opens  furrows 
and  covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  them  all  through  the  season. 
A  hand  machine  that  does  the  work  so  thoroughly,  quickly  and 
easily  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season. 


No.  4 


Planet  Jr 

Free  72-page  Catalog  shows  tools  doing  actual  farm  and  garden 
work  and  describes  over  55  Planet  Jrs.,  including  Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard,  Beet  and  Pivot-Wheel 
Riding  Cultivators.    Write  for  it  today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  A711,  Philadelphia 


St.  C  Ballinrer        Ernest  R.  Yarnall      John  A.  Strattoo 
TELEPHONES 
Bell— Spruce  17-81    -    -   Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St 


Philadelphia 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET       (Second  Floor) 

Thm  Trad*  of  Friend t  Specially  Solicited 
PHONE,  WALNUT  4615 


ARTS 


Optician^ 

®?H/6IHS-TS 


Residence:  264  S.  44th  St.  Bell,  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


RARER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
M2  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 
Ofict  Hoars  until  10 JO  A.  M.      Or  any  other  time  by  appointment 
Eatabliahed  In  1840.    Bell  'Phone.  Poplar  337 

F. W.  Hoffman  &  Company 

BRUSHES  AND  BROOMS 
GENERAL  JANITOR  SUPPLIES 
35  and  37  So.  Fourth  Street 


WE  SPECIALIZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS,  SCHOOLS, 
HOSPITALS,  ETC. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  AN  INCOME? 

at  65;  when  your  earning  power  has  stopped 
or  greatly  decreased  ? 

Then  begin  to  provide  for  it  now.  You 
can  do  it  by  taking  our  Endowment  Policy 
payable  at  65 — or  upon  your  death,  if  before. 

It  is  insurance,  income,  investment. 

Will  you  let  us  tell  you  about  this? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Spedal  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phone  n  Spruce  164f 


"COUNTRY  SUMMER  HOME  FOR  RENT" 

During  the  absence  of  my  family  from  our  home  this 
coming  summer,  I  would  consider  renting  my  place  to 
a  satisfactory  family. 

The  property  consists  of  a  large  two-story  stone-frame 
dwelling,  having  eight  (8)  sleeping  rooms,  comfortable 
living  rooms,  dining  room,  kitchens,  porches,  etc.  It  is 
equipped  with  bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  gas,  lor.g 
distance  telephone,  garage  for  two  cars,  and  ice  furnished 
free.  I  will  rent  it  completely  furnished,  excepting 
table  linen,  silverware  and  cut  glass. 

The  grounds  (which  I  will  keep  up)  are  of  good  size 
and  attractive.  The  place  is  located  in  the  picturesque 
Muncy  Valley,  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania.  Five 
and  one-half  hours'  ride  from  Philadelphia,  one  mile 
from  the  village  of  Pennsdale,  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  Muncy  Borough,  and  thirteen  miles  from  Williams- 
port,  thirty  minutes'  drive  from  Golf  Grounds  — 
connected  with  all  these  places  by  concrete  and 
macadam  roads. 

It  is  one  and  one-half  hours'  motor  ride  from  Eagle's 
Mere,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Eight  minutes'  walk  from  the  railroad  station,  and  both 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  Stations  are  conven- 
iently located. 

Will  give  possession  from  June  1st  to  October  15th. 

WILLIAM  ELLIS  HAINES.  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONB,  Matron. 
Phons — Market  1571. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

m  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,      -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N*  J0 


A  Family  Home  of  Established  Reputation. 
'Oct  Throughout  the  Year. 


NATHAN  £.  JONES. 


W.  B.  !¥EAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education 

Offers  special  training  to  young  Friends  for 
service  in  the  meeting  and  community. 

Trained  young  Friends  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatters 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ^  CARPETS 

Domestic         ■:-       -:-  Oriental 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  &  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Street 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,  Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


MEMBERS 

NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK  EXCHANGES 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


Thomas  Wlstar  Brown  Graduate  School 

HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 
1920-21 

Offers  to  graduate  students  the  following 
courses:  Biblical  Literature,  History  of  Relig- 
ious Thought,  History  of  Quakerism,  Sociology, 
Labor  Problems,  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

The  Library  of  80,000  volumes  contains  the 
largest  amount  of  Quakeriana  in  America. 

Inclusive  charges  for  resident  students  $300; 
for  non-residents  $50. 

Six  full  scholarships  of  $300  each,  intended 
primarily  for  Friends,  three  of  which  may  be 
held  by  women,  will  be  granted  May  1,  1920. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  upon  request. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

THE  PRESIDENT, 

Haverford  College, 

Haverford,  Pa. 


ESPERANTO 

"I  believe  that  the  universal  use 
of  Esperanto  would  unite  the 
nations  into  one  great  Brother- 
hood, and  make  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth  a  greater  and  more 
real  blessing  than  it  has  ever  been." 

— John  Merchant,  in  The  British  Esperantisl 

Notice  to  Live-wire  Friends 

The  Peace  Committee  plans  to  do  more  publicity  work 
of  an  educational  nature.  To  do  this,  we  need  a  corre- 
spondent in  each  Friendly  community  where  there  is  a  local 
paper.  The  correspondents  will  receive  suitable  articles 
from  our  central  office,  and  will  try  to  get  them  published 
in  the  paper.  This  is  a  chance  to  do  a  service  which  is 
well  worth  while.  It  will  require  some  personal  effort. 
Editors  are  human,  and  will  sometimes  say  "yes"  to  a  face- 
to-face  request,  when  a  written  one  would  go  in  the  waste- 
backet.  Help  make  the  Peace  Testimony  more  than  a 
tradition.  Send  in  your  names  to  the  Secretary,  304  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Annual  Meeting 

of 

The  Westtown  Alumni 
Association 

will  be  held  at  Westtown 

Fifth  Month  29,  1920 

Friends  will  kindly  keep  the  date  open  in 
anticipation  of  a  full  attendance. 

The  Program  will  center  around  the  uses  for 
the  recently  collected  Funds. 

This  is  a  question  in  which  we  are  not  only 
all  interested,  but  one  in  which  all  have  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

JAMES  G.  BIDDLE.  Pruident 

Weittown  Alumni  Association 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


|  $10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Frienda 

Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Ii  situated,  planned  and  managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 
enjoyment  to  its  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 
GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON,  Owners 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1 920 


A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


T17ANTED — A  middle-aged  woman  Friend  as  a  working 
' '  housekeeper  or  caretaker  for  a  home  in  Lansdowne, 
Pa.,  by  ■  he  owner.  No  washing  or  sweeping  required. 
Address,  stating  terms,  J.  R.  E.,  care  of  The  Friend,  207 
Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED — A  large  unfurnished  room  with  board.  Con- 
venient to  the  city  by  train  or  trolley.    Address,  R. 
Louisa  Troth,  140  N.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED— Mother's  helper.    Beginning  Fifth  Month, 
with  Summer  at  Pocono   Lake.      Grace  Lowry, 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Young  woman  as  mother's  helper  in  Friend's 
family  in  Germantown.  Three  ohildren,  five,  seven 
and  nine  years.  Apply  C.  H.,  The  Fbiind,  207  Walnut 
Place,  Philadelphia. 


THE  FRIEND 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  93. 


-FIFTH-DAY,  FOURTH  MONTH  8,  1920. 


No.  41. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.   Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Davis  H.  Forsythe 
Mahy  Ward, 
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Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


PHILADELPHIA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

(Continued  from  page  469.) 

The  business  sessions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  began  in  regular 
course  on  Second-day,  Third  Month  29th.  About  300  men 
and  probably  twice  that  number  of  women,  meeting  however 
separately,  composed  the  Second-day  session.  Some  increase 
of  this  number  on  other  days  was  noted.  It  is  probable  that 
the  average  daily  attendance  during  the  week  was  about 
one  thousand.  As  usual  at  the  opening  session  the  proceedings 
of  the  nine  meetings  of  the  Representative  Meeting  during  the 
year  claimed  the  attention  of  the  men.  The  minutes  were 
presented  in  somewhat  abbreviated  form,  and  no  appeals  or 
addresses  that  had  been  previously  printed  were  read  unless 
called  for.  The  only  case  in  which  there  was  such  a  request 
was  the  Plea  for  Freedom  of  Speech. 

Seven  points  in  the  Representative  minutes  called  for  action 
or  approval  by  the  meeting.  All  these  points  were  disposed 
of  by  men  and  women  (who  considered  them  on  Third-day) 
similarly.    They  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: — 

1  st.  The  selection  of  a  successor  to  William  Evans  on  the 
Yearly  Meeting's  representation  in  the  Representative  Meet- 
ing. Later  in  the  week,  upon  nomination  by  a  committee, 
Walter  J.  Buzby  was  appointed. 

2nd.  A  change  in  the  Fifth  Query  intended  to  meet  the 
situation  created  by  the  prohibition  amendment.  As  an  out- 
come of  this  consideration  the  meeting  authorized  the  follow- 
ing minute: — 

In  this  connection  the  Yearly  Meeting  earnestly  urged 
its  subordinate  meetings  to  be  diligent  in  advancing  the 
great  reform  to  be  brought  about  by  the  enforcement  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S.;  to  bring  before  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  States 
from  which  our  membership  is  mainly  drawn  such  influence 
as  should  foster  right  sentiment  in  this  connection  and 
in  no  degree  to  become  apathetic  toward  the  cause  which 
Friends  have  done  a  part  in  thus  far  advancing. 
3rd.   The  status  of  associate  members  coming  into  our  meet- 
ings by  certificate.    1 1  was  recorded  that  the  present  provisions 
of  the  Discipline  meet  the  case. 

4th.  The  addition  of  two  paragraphs  to  the  Discipline 
better  to  define  the  times  of  meeting  and  other  functions  of 
the  Representative  Meeting. 

5th.  The  adoption  of  the  recommendation  to  expand  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Representative  Meeting  to  the  secretary- 


ship of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  to  consolidate  the  activities 
of  the  Book  Store  under  the  one  head. 

6th.  The  approval  of  the  decision  in  regard  to  the  divorce 
evil  that  it  would  not  be  consonant  with  our  view  of  marriage 
as  an  ordinance  of  God  to  enter  the  field  of  the  legal  status  of 
the  subject. 

7th.  The  grateful  acceptance  of  a  gift  of  $50,000  from  the 
estate  of  Sarah  A.  C.  Loyd  to  be  known  as  the  Anna  Cresson 
Fund. 

The  women's  meeting  on  Second-day  considered  the 
Queries.  With  them  as  with  the  men  later,  two  subjects 
prompted  definite  action.  In  order  to  secure  the  continued 
advantage  of  the  valuable  services  of  Ellis  B.  Oberholzer  as  , 
one  of  the  three  censors  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  of  mov- 
ing picture  reels  appeals  were  sent  to  Governor  Sproul  for  his 
re-appointment.    His  term  is  about  expiring. 

A  joint  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  a  conference 
of  parents  to  consider  the  important  and  difficult  subject  of 
proper  amusements  for  our  children.  This  grew  out  of  rep- 
resentations, in  the  men's  meeting  made  by  young  Friends 
of  the  evils  of  dancing. 

Third-day  morning  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
held  a  three-hours'  session.  A  brief  letter  of  salutation  from 
Anna  B.  Crawford,  a  member  of  the  meeting,  residing  in  Cana- 
da, was  read. 

The  minute  for  Joseph  and  Sarah  Elkinton  referred  to  last 
week  was  presented  and  approved. 

The  five  queries  produced  some  rather  searching  exercises. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  fails 
to  function  under  the  stimulation  of  this  ancient  method  of 
considering  the  state  of  Society. 

Third-day  afternoon  nine  letters  were  received  and  read 
by  men's  meeting — the  same  letters  claiming  the  attention  of 
women  Friends  later.  The  following  minute  records  the  re- 
sponse of  men's  meeting  to  this  interesting  session  and  fairly 
represents  the  feeling  of  both  meetings. 

"  These  letters  come  to  us  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Some  of  them  are  written  by  our  members,  who 
for  the  sake  of  the  precious,  cause  of  our  Common  Master 
have  surrendered  much  in  order  to  relieve  suffering  and 
to  carry  the  Gospel  message  to  places  to  which  this  same  • 
gracious  Master  has  turned  their  feet. 

"The  Meeting  was  brought  under  a  precious  covering 
of  that  love  for  others  which  we  feel  has  animated  them, 
and  under  that  feeling  we  are  united  in  commending  them 
to  that  same  loving  and  protecting  guidance  which  we 
believe  has  thus  far  attended  them. 

"The  other  letters  brought  very  clearly  home  to  us  the 
picture  of  the  trials  and  discouragements  that  beset 
Friends  in  distant  countries;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
been  able  to  rejoice  with  them  that  a  faithful  witness  has 
been  borne  in  many  places  to  those  testimonies  for  which 
ancient  Friends  so  valiantly  stood  and  which  now  at  this 
day  are  winning  for  themselves  no  little  commendation 
from  quarters  least  expected." 
Most  of  the  remaining  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  had 
to  do  with  reports  of  special  or  standing  Committees.  These 
followed  one  another  so  rapidly  as  to  give  little  time  for  ade- 
quate consideration.    To  avoid  such  pressure,  if  possible,  next 
year  the  whole  subject  of  the  agenda  was  referred  for  considera- 
tion to  the  Representative  Meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  proposed 
Fiduciary  Association  was  approved  and  appointments  of 
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corporators  made  to  carry  it  into  effect.  There  will  be  both 
men  and  women  corporators. 

The  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  on  Westtown 
School,  on  the  Social  Order  and  on  Peace  were  moving  appeals 
for  continued  interest  and  support  for  these  causes. 

The  report  of  the  special  Committee  on  Organic  Union  ad- 
vised that  the  subject  be  considered  another  year  before  the 
Yearly  Meeting  should  commit  itself  to  the  adoption  or  re- 
jection of  the  plan.  The  Committee  under  appointment  was 
continued  to  co-operate  with  a  larger  committee  to  be  named 
to  the  Representative  Meeting  by  a  nominating  committee 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Tunesassa  Indian  School  stirred  the  meet- 
ing. The  judgment  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  favored  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  work  with  adequate  support.  It  is  believed 
1 100,000  would  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  made 
in  the  survey  of  the  School  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  printed  some 
time  ago  in  The  Friend. 

The  minutes  of  exercise,  though  brief,  transmit  much  of 
value  to  subordinate  meetings  and  to  Friends.  These  and 
other  papers  are  printed  in  this  and  the  following  number  of 
The  Friend. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  meetings  at  Twelfth  Street  were 
occasions  of  unusual  interest  and  the  public  Peace  Meeting 
at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets  Fifth-day  evening  brought  together 
the  largest  audience  of  the  week.  Some  of  these  points  of 
interest  may  be  dealt  with  in  later  issues. 

[Eds.] 


MINUTE  OF  EXERCISES  FROM  MEN'S  MEETING. 

The  spirit  of  worship  in  which  our  Yearly  Meeting  began 
its  sessions  was  first  made  vocal  for  us  by  a  solemn  prayer,  in 
which,  with  hearts  bowed,  yet  looking  upward,  we  unitedly 
besought  our  Heavenly  Father  that  He  would  pour  out  of 
His  Spirit  upon  us  and  baptize  us  under  a  sense  of  His  goodness 
and  mercy,  and  that,  as  in  former  days,  so  now,  obedient  and 
consecrated  souls  might  be  prepared  to  seek  diligently  for  the 
true  knowledge  of  His  Will,  and  to  endeavor  faithfully  to  fulfill 
His  purposes. 

This  subject,  the  consecration  of  our  lives  to  the  service  of 
God,  was  brought  home  to  us  time  and  time  again  throughout 
our  sessions.  By  letters  from  our  faithful  members  engaged  in 
services  of  love  in  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  in  Australasia 
on  the  other,  and  by  epistles  from  other  meetings  of  Friends, 
from  Lebanon  in  Syria  on  the  east  to  Australasia  and  Japan 
on  the  west,  we  were  impressively  reminded  of  the  wide  range 
of  opportunities  for  which  our  Heavenly  Father  has  need  of 
consecrated  servants. 

In  Central  Europe,  in  Syria,  in  Mexico,  in  Japan,  there  are 
immediate  and  urgent  calls  for  helpers  in  the  Lord's  work. 
We  were  afresh  assured  that  though  it  might  seem  hard  to 
part  from  friends  and  to  interrupt  our  business  careers,  yet 
obedience  to  a  true  call  to  service  brings  with  it  a  rich  reward 
of  joy  in  the  work,  and  as  we  step  out,  there  are  great  com- 
pensations. Particularly  to  our  younger  members  the  present 
opportunities  seem  opening.  We  should  all  face  the  issue, 
and  on  bended  knees,  with  hearts  prepared  for  obedience, 
hearken  for  the  call  of  our  God. 

And  not  only  from  foreign  fields  does  the  call  come;  it  comes 
also  from  those  close  at  home.  In  our  normal  social  and 
business  contacts  we  should  expect  to  be  ambassadors  for 
Christ.  The  simple  and  peaceable  Gospel  of  our  Lord,  as  we 
apprehend  it,  is  a  message  that  is  longed  for  by  many  in  our 
time,  and  we  must  earnestly  endeavor  to  be  faithful,  both  in- 
dividually and  corporately,  to  the  openings  that  would  lead 
us  into  new  service. 

The  conviction  expressed  particularly  by  our  beloved  Max 
I.  Reich  in  his  letter  regarding  his  work  in  Germany,  that  his 
labor  there  was  clearly  in  the  ordering  of  God  and  that  in  un- 
foreseen ways  the  door  was  being  opened  wide  for  Gospel 
service,  gives  one  and  all  courage  to  believe  that  as  we  also 


are  engaged  in  the  service  of  our  Heavenly  Father  He  will  just 
as  truly  open  doors  for  us. 

In  considering  the  Queries  we  were  thankful  for  the  con- 
secration of  those  Friends,  who,  though  sometimes  literally 
but  the  two  or  three,  have  nevertheless  faithfully  kept  up  some 
of  our  small  meetings.  We  were  also  encouraged  to  give 
earnest  heed  to  the  claims  of  mid-week  meetings,  particularly 
those  attended  by  children  from  our  schools.  Such  meetings 
may  be  powerful  influences  in  molding  the  characters  of  the 
children,  and  in  planting  good  seed  not  only  in  the  hearts  of 
our  own  young  members,  but  also  in  others  who  are  thus  as- 
sociated with  us  in  school  and  in  worship.  For  their  sake  as 
well  as  for  our  own,  we  should  therefore  whenever  possible 
endeavor  to  arrange  our  affairs  so  as  to  be  able  to  attend  these 
mid-week  meetings. 

The  regular  attendance  at  meetings,  however,  is  only  a  part 
of  our  duty.  We  should  present  ourselves  before  our  Heavenly 
Father  in  Meetings  for  Worship  in  the  right  spirit.  It  is  not 
our  being  at  meeting,  but  the  realization  of  our  meeting  with 
God,  that  counts.  If  we  come  together  thus,  meetings  will 
be  precious  even  though  silent.  Ministry  may  arise;  but  no 
pressure  will  be  felt  that  we  must  have  something  said.  We 
will  rather'feel  a  loving  communion  in  which  we  really  know 
for  ourselves  that  we  do  partake  of  the  forgiveness  and  merdv 
and  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  Thus  we  may  preciously  experience  that  humble 
and  silent  adoration  of  God  which  arises  from  a  pure  and 
quiet  mind. 

This  reality  of  experience  is  the  thing  that  we  must  strive 
for.  It  is  this  that  enables  us  truly  to  be  of  service  in  our 
Heavenly  Father's  work.  For  some  the  service  may  be  the 
ministry  of  the  spoken  word;  for  others  it  may  be  the  ministry 
of  kindly  deed.  To  all  may  be  vouchsafed  confidence  and 
courage  and  peace,  as  we  are  irrevocably  committed  to  the 
mastery  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Third  Month  4,  1920. 
To  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  America: — 
Dear  Friends: — 
As  your  representatives  we  send  you  a  message  of  loving 
greeting. 

That  the  opportunity  of  expressing  here,  on  your  behalf, 
to  this  heart-sick  people  the  message  of  Goodwill  which  we 
feel  for  all,  whether  so-called  friend  or  foe,  has  been  afforded 
to  us  we  count  an  inestimable  privilege.  We  are  constantly 
aware  of  our  shortcomings  in  endeavoring  to  live  according 
to  our  professions,  nor  do  we  feel  that  our  part  here  in  thus 
reaching  for  the  true  Christian  life  differs  essentially  from 
yours,  or  is  one  whit  more  important.  We  are  all  laborers  in 
the  same  vineyard.  From  one  is  required  one  kind  of  service 
and  from  another  quite  a  different  kind.  In  this  connection, 
the  words  of  our  valued  co-laborer  in  this  city,  Corder  Catch- 
pool,  written,  when  in  the  early  days  of  the  Great  War  he  was 
serving  in  France  with  the  Friends'  Ambulance  Unit,  seem 
particularly  appropriate: — 

"It  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me  in  my  work  out  here  to 
read  in  The  Friend  and  in  the  letters  from  all  the  dear  home 
folk,  of  the  wonderful  work  you  are  doing  for  Peace.  I  felt 
from  the  very  first  that  we  had  work  to  do  both  at  the  very 
front  and  there — that  it  was  all  part  of  the  same  work — how 
unworthy  I  felt  of  being  among  those  that  went  out,  what  a 
privilege  it  was!  But  the  work  at  home  is  absolutely  as  im-. 
portant,  and  more  praiseworthy,  because  less  interesting. 

At  times,  as  we  go  about  amongst  the  crowds  in  these  large 
cities,  we  feel  utterly  lost,  unknown,  powerless,  and  it  seems 
presumptuous  to  think  that  our  puny  efforts  can  have  any 
effect  on  the  vast  events  of  Empires.  It  is  then  reassuring  to 
realize  that  faithfulness  to  the  highest  that  is  in  us  is  our 
utmost  possible  contribution;  beyond  that  we  cannot  see  and 
cannot  go. 

It  has  been  to  us  a  help  to  meet  frequently  with  our  fellow- 
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member,  Max  I.  Reich,  and  to  enter  even  a.  little  into  his 
labors,  for  which  the  field  seems  to  open  so  wide.  It  has  also 
been  a  privilege  to  meet  here  and  to  work  with  some  of  our 
Friends  from  England,  both  women  and  men.  That  some  of 
them,  after  having  spent  two  or  more  years  in  prison  for  Con- 
science' sake,  should  feel  it  right  to  come  here  to  live  indefinitely 
as  Quaker  Ambassadors  amongst  and  to  minister  in  loving 
humility  to  those  who  have  regarded  them  as  enemies  is  truly 
inspiring.  They  have  cast  aside  the  thought  of  their  worldly 
advancement,  of  ease  and  of  comfort.  The  vital  principle  of 
love  is  guiding  their  lives  into  positive  service,  to  which  in- 
evitably comes  the  loving  response  of  other  hearts,  breaking 
through  the  barriers  of  language,  of  past  misunderstandings,  of 
hate.  To  us,  too,  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  express  by  halt- 
ing word  and  deed  a  message  of  Christian  Goodwill,  has  come 
the  not  unexpected  revelation  that  German  hearts  are  warm, 
that  they  respond  just  as  inevitably  as  do  others'  to  the  one 
unconquerable  force,  Love.  And  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
gifts  we  bear  come  not  as  from  conquerors  to  conquered  and 
are  particularly  to  the  children,  those  altogether  innocent 
victims  of  the  madness  of  War,  the  response  is  the  more  im- 
mediate. 

Printed  on  the  ticket  received  by  every  child  and  mother  to 
whom  our  meals  are  served  is  the  following  (in  German,  of 
course): —  ' 

"To  the  Children  of  Germany 

with  a  message  of  Goodwill  from  Americans  through  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  who  for  250  years  and 
during  the  war  just  passed  have  believed  that  only  Love  and 
Service,  never  War  and  Violence,  can  accomplish  lasting  good." 

This-  has  produced  some  touching  responses  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  seen  it.  And  yet  it  is  by  deeds,  by  our  every 
action,  and  not  by  words,  that  we  would  make  clear  Whom  we 
strive  to  serve  and  by  Whose  life  measure  our  own. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  description  of  the  details  of 
our  work;  accounts  of  it  are  doubtless  available  for  those  that 
are  interested.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  have  only  just  begun 
actual  child-feeding  after  a  good  deal  of  time  spent  in  necessary 
organizing  and  some  restless  waiting  for  food-cargoes.  It 
seems  that  the  program  now  possible  of  execution,  owing  to 
the  effective  work  of  those  in  charge  of  the  matter  at  home  and 
the  co-operation  of  many  others,  should  prove  an  important 
factor  in  tiding  the  children  over  until  the  harvest,  the  most 
dreaded  months,  we  are  now  told,  being  the  Fifth  and  Sixth. 
In  this  work,  which  is  largely  one  of  business  organization  and 
administration,  we  are  constantly  forced  to  remind  ourselves 
that  our  task  is  fundamentally  a  religious  one — an  endeavor 
to  express  in  our  lives  our  belief  that  Love  and  Service  only 
can  accomplish  lasting  good. 

We  are,  with  love,  your  friends, 

German  Mission  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee, 

Alfred  G.  Scattergood, 
Chairman. 


LETTER 

The  Yearly  Meeting,  in  addition  to  minuting  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Alfred  G.  Scattergood  read  at  this  session,  clearly 
felt  a  concern  that  a  reply  should  be  sent  addressed  to  all 
workers  of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  in  Europe. 
The  following  was  adopted : — 

To  A.  G.  Scattergood,  his  associates,  and  to  all  in  Friends' 
Units  in  volunteer  service  for  the  relief  of  suffering  in  Europe — 

We  are  greatly  cheered  by  your  letter  from  Berlin.  That 
your  thoughts  in  the  midst  of  so  much  planning  and  service 
have  turned  toward  us  is  grateful  evidence  of  that  line  of  un- 
seen communication  which  we  trust  may  always  tie  us  together. 

If  our  meeting  is  at  times  discouraged  at  witnessing  a  con- 
traction in  the  life  and  scope  of  some  of  our  smaller  meetings, 
it  is  very  comforting  to  know  of  your  fresh  life  and  courage 
and  that  energy  is  given  you  to  go  out  to  suffering  nations  and 
to  minister  to  them. 


We  feel  you  would  be  justified  in  trying  to  do  what  you  are 
doing  even  if  the  world  through  hatred  did  not  approve,  but 
as  evidence  of  returning  sanity  of  thought,  we  and  you  are 
glad  to  note  an  increasing  approval  of  the  effort  to  feed  the 
enemy  children. 

In  notable  measure  it  is  your  privilege  to  hold  up  the  stand- 
ard of  unselfish  volunteer  labor,  in  this  time  when  selfishness 
has  almost  swept  aside  the  vision  of  Peace,  and  if  at  any  hour 
your  hands  fall  from  weariness,  it  must  be  of  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  you  whose  work  is  so  largely  for  children  to  re- 
member Christ's  attitude  toward  them,  and  to  feel  how  com- 
pletely He  must  approve  your  efforts. 

We  miss  you  from  your  places  among  us  and  with  prayer- 
ful hearts  we  often  think  of  you.  But  we  look  forward  hope- 
fully to  that  time  when,  if  you  are  permitted  to  complete  your 
plans,  you  will  again  be  with  us,  your  experience  deepened 
and  your  hearts  quickened  by  this  part  in  the  Master's  work. 


LETTER 

To  Max  I.  Reich  and  other  workers  in  Germany,  to  Alfred  Lowry, 
James  Henderson  and  other  Friends  in  Austria,  Serbia  or 
elsewhere  on  the  European  Continent,  also  to  William  C. 
Allen  and  wife,  all  of  whom  are  engaged  in  Christian  service 
as  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  whether  by 
the  spoken  Word  or  act  of  benevolence. 

Dear  Friends: — 

We  desire  that  your  faith  in  God  and  humanity  may  not 
lessen,  and  we  exhort  you  to  persevere  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
for  we  are  sure  that  your  labor  in  His  Name  will  not  be  in  vain. 

We  were  gratified  and  assured  by  the  letters  from  those  of 
you  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  the  enclosed  Minute  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting.  Our  hearts  were  warmed  in  Christian  love 
and  fellowship  by  those  letters,  singly  as  well  as  collectively,  so 
that  the  sense  of  brotherhood  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
confirmed  and  deepened,  but  we  were  drawn,  nevertheless,  to 
think  of  you  in  an  especial  manner  as  our  living  epistles  known 
and  read  of  all  men. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  assurance  you  feel  that  your  work 
of  love  is  acceptable  to  our  Heavenly  Father  and  that  He  is 
pleased  to  bless  the  work  and  you.  We  believe  that  the 
Divine  blessing  through  your  work  extends  also  to  us,  and  to 
many  others  likewise,  even  to  those  who  are,  in  a  way,  afar 
off.  Yet  we  would  not  forget  that  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion between  man  and  man,  class  and  class,  nation  and  nation, 
race  and  race,  rests  first  of  all  upon  the  reconciliation  of  men, 
women  and  children  as  individuals  with  their  God.  To  bring 
about  this  saving  experience  upon  which  the  redemption  of 
individuals  and  of  society  rests  should  be  your  supreme  task. 
The  alternative  for  nations  as  well  as  for  man  is  Christ  or 
chaos. 

With  affectionate  regard,  we  are  your  friends. 


"  Perhaps  you  may  remember  a  few  words  of  conversation 
between  us  on  the  subject  of  Peace  when  casually  meeting  in 
the  street  some  little  time  ago.  At  your  request  I  promised  to 
think  of  it;  and  now  I  have  to  say,  that  I  have  thought,  prayed, 
read  and  conversed  on  the  subject;  and  the  result  is  a  deep, 
solid  and  comfortable  persuasion  that  'war  in  every  shape  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ/ 
In  adopting  the  principle  of  peace,  I  enjoy  an  increase  of  in- 
ward peace,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  advanced  a  step  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.  When  the  lovely  principle  of  peace  had 
nearly  captivated  my  own  mind,  I  thought  it  right  to  bring  it 
before  my  missionary  brethren  as  a  Scripture  subject  deserv- 
ing inquiry.  1 1  was  entered  into  with  spirit ;  it  was  thought  by 
most  that  nothing  was  more  easily  defended  than  defensive 
war.  After  the  next  meeting  two  or  three  of  us  made  a  full 
surrender,  and  after  the  next  meeting,  two  or  three  more.  I 
heartily  wish  that  many  others,  through  your  means,  may 
derive  as  much  light  and  comfort,  by  having  their  attention 
drawn  to  the  subject,  as  myself  and  my  brethren." — Letter 
Written  by  Samuel  Barbour,  Missionary  to  India  inj844- 
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THEREFORE,  WATCH  YE. 

Before  we  can  enter  into  the  conflict  and  deliver  our  blows 
effectively,  we  must  have  looked  into  our  own  motives  care- 
fully. If  they  are  not  pure,  our  power  is  diminished.  Lord 
Acton  once  wrote  about  Macaulay's  historical  judgment: 
"  There  is  not  that  vigilant  suspiciousness  of  his  own  weakness, 
that  look-out  for  temptation,  that  betoken  honesty." 

In  strong  characters  there  is  always  this  consciousness  that 
their  own  lives  require  searching.  It  denotes  honesty  and 
humility,  without  which  nothing  effective  is  ever  accomplished. 
So,  Watch  Ye.   That  is  the  Apostle's  first  word. 

It  is  not  the  searching  of  heart  that  doubts  the  cause;  it  is 
the  inward  questioning  which  doubts  whether  we  are  entitled 
to  fight  for  the  cause,  whether  our  aims  are  not  too  high  for 
our  devotion,  whether  we  are  not  acting  from  prejudice  and 
pugnacity  rather  than  from  the  superior  sense  of  what  we 
owe  to  God  and  to  our  fellows.  If  we  fail  in  this  constant 
watchfulness  over  ourselves — and  its  supreme  method  is 
prayer — we  shall  be  likely  to  mistake  prejudices  for  principles, 
to  be  hasty  in  our  judgments,  and  to  lose  our  staying-power. 

In  reality,  one  of  the  surest  notes  of  strength  is  the  con- 
ciliatory temper,  which  magnanimously  makes  allowances  for 
others,  which  is  not  conceited  enough  to  claim  a  monopoly  of 
wisdom  or  the  last  word  in  any  dispute.  The  strong  nature  is 
never  hasty.  Love  has  the  power  of  patiently  trying  to  under- 
stand the  position  of  those  who  take  another  view  of  the  situa- 
tion.   Love  is  not  autocratic  or  overbearing. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  antagonism  which  is  so  dangerous,  an- 
tagonism not  between  those  who  differ  on  vital  issues,  but  be- 
tween those  who  are  at  heart  agreed  upon  what  requires. to 
be  done  in  the  State  or  in  the  Church.  Strong  men  and  women 
are  wanted.  But  their  strength  must  be  fed  by  these  moral 
tempers  of  vigilance  and  love,  if  it  is  not  to  be  sapped  by 
quarrelsomeness  Over  minor  details,  by  selfish  ambitions  or  by 
self-assertiveness. 

Let  all  your  things  be  done  with  charity — that  is,  with  good- 
will, with  the  spirit  of  give-and-take,  without  domineering, 
without  superciliousness.  It  is  only  those  who  are  conscious 
of  internal  weakness  who  resort  to  such  aids.  When  we  are 
strong,  we  are  above  these  cheap  and  unsatisfactory  methods 
of  gaining  our  ends.  Love  never  sulks  in  its  tent  because  it 
is  thwarted.  Love  never  threatens  to  resign  if  its  advice  is 
not  followed.  Love  never  scolds  or  lectures  or  drives  headlong 
over  the  feelings  of  others.  Love  is  generous,  patient,  tolerant, 
broad-minded;  and  these  qualities  mark  strength  as  we  know 
it  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  sphere. — Selected  from  an  article 
by  the  Editor  of  The  British  Weekly  and  re-printed  from  The  Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


THE  LAW  OF  CHARITY. 

[The  following  was  selected  for  The  Friend  by  James 
Henderson.  It  will  come  as  a  fresh  message  to  some  who  are 
following  him  and  Alfred  Lowry  sympathetically  in  their 
service  abroad. — Eds.] 

My  dear  friends,  trust  not  to  the  resolutions  of  your  own 
spirits,  without  a  sense  of  the  power,  nor  to  receiving  the  Truth 
by  your  education, "but  all  wait  to  be  made  living  witnesses  of 
the  rising  of  the  power  in  your  hearts,  and  the  carrying  on  of 
the  power  in  yourselves,  regenerating  you,  and  bringing  you 
to  that  birth  that  trusteth  in  nothing  but  in  the  Lord  alone, 
and  hath  Him  for  the  support  in  the  greatest  exercises.  Then 
shall  ye  stand  and  remain,  and  be  a  generation  chosen  of  God 
to  bear  His  name  and  testimony  and  to  commit  it  to  the  next 
generation. 

Friends,  the  brotherly  love  that  was  sown  in  your  hearts, 
as  a  precious  seed  in  your  first  convincement,  continue  and 
increase,  that  as  ye  are  made  partakers  of  the  one  hope  of 
salvation  in  Christ  Jesus,  so  ye  may  continue  of  one  mind  and 
heart,  according  to  the  working  of  the  Spirit  in  you.  Have  a 
tender  respect  one  for  another  as  children  of  one  father,  and 


as  such  as  feed  at  one  table;  for  Christ  hath  ordained,  and 
doth  ordain  in  all  his  churches,  that  we  should  love  one  an- 
other, that  we  should  shun  all  occasions  of  offence  and  grief — 
that  we  should  walk  orderly,  and  as  becomes  his  holy  gospel, 
that  we  should  be  an  honor  thereunto,  and  a  strength  and 
comfort  one  unto  another.  This  is  our  great  ordinance  and 
new  commandment,  which  was  also  from  the  beginning,  and 
will  always  abide  the  same  through  all  generations.  Therefore, 
my  dear  friends  and  brethren,  let  the  fruits  of  sincere  and 
brotherly  love  abound  amongst  you,  both  in  word  and  deed, 
and  let  none  be  wanting  in  fulfilling  the  law  of  charity,  without 
which  all  profession  will  be  but  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal. 

But  if  this  law  be  kept  to,  the  life  of  religion  will  be  felt,  and 
each  one  will  thereby  be  taught  his  duty  and  charge  concerning 
another,  and  know  how  to  comfort  in  charity,  to  admonish 
in  charity,  to  reprove  in  charity,  and  also  to  receive  all  these 
in  charity.  This  will  exclude  all  whispering  and  tale-bearing, 
and  will  bring  everyone  to  deal  plainly  and  uprightly  with 
every  one,  not  suffering  sin  to  rest  upon  the  soul  of  thy  brother, 
but  to  deal  with  him  quickly,  plainly  and  tenderly,  even  as 
thou  thyself  wouldst  be  dealt  withal;  and  however  this  kind  of 
dealing  be  taken,  thou" wilt  not  miss  of  thy  reward,  but  thy 
peace  will  remain  with  thee. 

While  Friends'  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  power  of  God,  as 
their  guide  and  leader,  in  all  these  things,  and  their  design  is 
simply  God's  glory,  the  clearing  of  their  own  consciences,  and 
the  good  of  their  brother,  they  will  not  be  discouraged  in  their 
undertakings.  They  know  the  power  will  certainly  come  over 
whatever  opposeth  it,  and  this  will  keep  your  minds  quiet  and 
free  from  disturbances,  when  you  see  men,  and  things  and 
parties  arise  against  the  power,  knowing  that  the  power  is  an 
everlasting  rock.  But  as  for  these  that  appear  against  it, 
they  are  but  for  a  season,  in  which  season  patience  must  be 
exercised,  and  the  counsel  of  wisdom  stood  in,  and  then  you 
will  be  kept  from  staggering,  or  from  scattering  by  all  the  fair 
shows  the  spirit  of  opposition  can  make. 

They  that  enjoy  the  life  and  substance  and  feed  daily  of  the 
bread  that  comes  down  from  heaven,  have  a  quick  sense  and 
discerning  of  things  that  are  presented  to  them  and  do  know 
them,  that  are  of  the  earth,  earthly,  by  their  earthly  savor, 
from  those  that  are  of  the  heavenly  with  their  heavenly  savor. 
They  know  what  feeds  the  head  and  the  wit,  and  carnal 
reason,  and  what  will  nourish  the  immortal  soul,  and  so  come 
to  be  fixed,  and  are  not  ready  to  feed  on  unsavory  food,  or  to 
be  easily  tossed,  or  to  be  troubled  of  evil  things.  They  can- 
not be  drawn  after  one  thing  or  man  by  an  affection,  nor  set 
against  another  man,  nor  thing,  by  prejudice,  but  the  true 
balance  of  a  sound  judgment  settled  in  the  Divine  knowledge, 
according  to  the  measure  that  the  Father  hath  bestowed, 
keeps  such  steady  in  their  way  both  in  respect  to  their  own 
testimony  and  conversation,  and  also  in  respect  to  their  deal- 
ing with  others.  Oh,  my  dear  Friends,  in  such  doth  the  Truth 
shine,  and  such  are  the  true  followers  of  Christ,  and  they  are 
worthy  to  be  followed,  because  their  way  is  as  a  shining  light, 
shining  on  towards  the  perfect  day. 

In  this  sure  and  steady  way,  my  soul's  desire  is,  you  and 
I  may  walk,  and  continue  walking  unto  the  end  of  our  days, 
in  all  sobriety,  truth,  justice,  righteousness  and  charity,  as 
good  examples  in  our  day,  and  comfortable  precedents  in  our 
end,  to  them  that  shall  remain,  that  so  we  may  deliver  over  all 
the  testimonies  of  our  Lord  Jesus  unto  the  succeeding  genera- 
tions, as  pure,  as  certain,  and  as  innocent  as  we  received  them 
in  the  beginning;  and  in  the  end  of  all  our  labors,  travels,  trials 
and  exercises,  may  lay  down  our  heads  in  that  sabbath  of  rest 
that  remains  always  for  the  Lord's  people. 

This  is  the  breathing  desire  that  lives  in  me,  for  all  you -who 
have  believed  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whose  name,  and 
in  the  sense  of  his  power,  and  the  life  he  hath  revealed  in  every 
member  of  his  whole  body  I  salute  you  all,  and  bid  you  fare- 
well. 

Stephen  Crisp. 
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PEACE  COMMITTEE. 

The  subject  assigned  to  Commission  No.  i,  preparatory  to 
the  London  Conference,  was  "The  Fundamental  Basis  of  the 
Peace  Testimony."  The  report  of  American  Commission  No. 
i  was  written  by  Rufus  Jones  "with  assistance  in  varying 
degrees  from  other  members  of  the  Commission."  The  para- 
graphs below  have  greater  force  when  read  in  connection  with 
the  report  as  a  whole;  nevertheless  they  carry  high  value  of 
fact  and  truth  in  the  disconnected  form  in  which  they  are 
necessarily  given  here. 

Part  i. 

Fundamental  Grounds  of  the  Peace  Testimony. 
The  fundamental  ground  of  the  Quaker  "  testimony  regard- 
ing war"  is  religious  and  ethical.  It  attaches  to  the  nature  of 
God  as  revealed  in  Christ  and  to  the  nature  of  man  as  related 
to  him.  Friends  feel  and  have  always  felt  the  full  force  of 
the  economic  arguments  against  war,  but  economic  arguments 
are  like  Samson's  green  withes  as  soon  as  the  "war-mind" 
sweeps  over  a  nation.  They  hold  nobody.  Economic  argu- 
ments against  war  can  always  be  matched  with  equally 
coercive  arguments  for  it.  If  one  is  primarily  concerned  to 
bring  about  economic  changes,  or  to  achieve  social  reorganiza- 
tion, or  to  secure  the  triumph  of  what  is  called  justice,  one 
may  easily  be  led  to  believe  that  these  aims  can  best  be  secured 
by  a  resort  to  war  as  a  way  to  gain  them.  So  long  as  the  at- 
tention is  fixed  upon  utilitarian  results  and  achievements, 
however  admirable  and  high-minded,  it  will  always  be  possible 
to  apologize  for  war  as  the  way  to  the  attainment  of  the  desired 
goal. 

Biological  arguments,  again,  run  both  ways.  We  are  told 
ad  nauseam  that  man  has  always  been  at  war,  that  he  has  won 
all  the  gains  of  civilization  by  means  of  it,  that  he  possesses 
an  ineradicable  native  instinct  for  fighting,  and  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  war  would  make  him  as  uninteresting  and  as  unprogres- 
sive  as  a  jelly-fish.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  prominent 
biologists  who  turn  the  survival  of  the  fittest  argument  power- 
fully against  war.  From  the  same  biological  premises,  for 
instance,  Herbert  Spencer  and  Nietzsche  arrived  at  precisely 
opposite  conclusions  about  war — one  holding  that  the  essential 
condition  of  further  evolutionary  advancement  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  military  force,  the  other  insisting  that  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  world  from  becoming  mastered  by  cunning,  the  sphere 
must  continue  to  operate.  The  only  absolute  ground  for  an 
unalterable  and  inevitable  opposition  to  war  is  one  which  at- 
taches to  the  inherent  nature  of  right  and  wrong,  one  which 
springs  out  of  the  consciousness  of  obligation  to  what  the  en- 
lightened soul  knows  ought  to  be. 

It  will  always  seem  to  one  who  approaches  the  problem  on 
what  is  known  as  the  practical  level  that  in  the  last  tragic 
resort  he  must  disregard  his  deep-seated  horror  of  war,  he 
must  remit  his  individual  opposition  to  it,  he  must  discount 
for  the  moment  the  testimony  of  his  spiritual  senses  and  merge 
himself  into  the  corporate  movement  for  national  aims  and 
ideals.  When  a  national  crisis  comes  he  must  count  his  own 
life,  his  own  wishes  and  desires,  his  individual  preferences,  as 
of  no  moment,  of  no  consequence.  But  if,  as  may  happen,  he 
approaches  the  problem,  as  Friends  in  fact  do,  from  a  wholly 
different  point  of  view,  he  may  very  well  find  that  nothing  on 
earth  can  swerve  him  from  what  seems  to  him  a  higher  obliga- 
tion, born  of  his  soul's  vision  of  what  constitutes  truth  and 
goodness.  One  who  takes  this  position  may  be  no  less  de- 
voted to  the  ideals  of  his  country,  no  less  ready  to  surrender 
all  that  attaches  to  himself  as  an  individual,  but  he  may,  quite 
sanely  and  even  rationally,  maintain  that  he  can  make  his 
single  life  count  for  the  most  in  the  long  run  by  preserving  an 
uncompromising  loyalty  to  the  kind  of  world  that  ought  to 
be  and  by  standing,  even  though  it  may  involve  death  for  him, 
for  the  way  of  life  which  his  soul  knows  is  the  true  and  right 
way. 

(There  follows  here  in  the  Report  a  brief  account  of  the 
history  of  the  manifestation  of  the  fundamental  religious 
ground  for  the  testimony  of  Friends  against  war.) 


The  report  then  proceeds  as  follows : — 

This  fundamental  religious  ground  thus  briefly  reviewed  in 
its  historical  interpretation,  remains  to-day  the  primary  ground 
of  the  Quaker  refusal  to  fight.  Friends  are  as  conscious  as 
other  people  are  of  the  complications  of  the  social  and  political 
order.  They  are  aware  that  perfect  conditions  are  not  to  be 
expected  at  this  stage  of  life.  The  Kingdom  of  God  has 
gbviously  not  yet  come  in  all  its  extensity  or  intensity.  But 
they  take  the  way  of  life,  revealed  by  Christ,  as  a  Divinely 
given  program  of  human  action  and  of  social  relationship. 
They  do  not  rest  their  case  on  sporadic  texts.  They  find  them- 
selves confronted  with  a  Christianity,  the  Christianity  of  the 
Gospels,  that  calls  for  the  radical  transformation  of  man,  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  type  of  person  and  for  the  building  of 
new  social  order,  and  they  take  this  with  the  utmost  serious- 
ness as  a  thing  to  be  ventured  and  tried.  That  it  is  difficult 
and  that  it  involves  living,  even  at  this  imperfect  stage,  as 
though  the  Kingdom  of  God  had  come  and  as  though  love  were 
the  supreme  force  of  life,  seem  to  them  no  adequate  reason 
against  this  experiment.  The  only  way  it  ever  can  come,  they 
believe,  is  to  have  a  nucleus  of  people  who  practice  it  here  in 
this  very  difficult  present  world,  who  have  faith  enough  in 
it  to  make  a  venture  and  experiment  of  trying  it,  of  living  by 
it  and,  if  need  be,  of  dying  for  it.  Finally,  they  profoundly 
believe  that  Christ's  own  loyalty  and  dedication  to  it,  even 
though  it  cost  him  life  itself,  has  made  it  forever  a  way  of  sacred 
obligation.  As  this  position  is  a  unique  one  and  does  not 
conform  to  the  interpretation  of  Christianity  generally  held 
by  the  Churches  throughout  the  world,  it  behooves  Friends 
to  be  restrained  in  their  judgment  of  others  and  very  carefully 
to  recognize  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  their  position  in  a 
world  that  does  not  yet  accept  it,  and  they  can  go  forward  in 
the  difficult  practice  of  their  faith  only  if  they  clearly  believe 
that  they  have  found  a  way  of  life  which  is  Divinely  re- 
vealed and  which,  therefore,  is  backed  by  the  eternal  nature 
of  things. 

Conscientious  Objectors. 

Our  own  C.  O.'s  are  out  of  prison,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  easy  for  us  to  forget  that  at  this  time,  fifteen  months  after 
the  armistice,  there  are  still  many  men  languishing  in  military 
prisons  on  account  of  their  steadfast  adherence  to  principle. 
Most  of  these  men  base  their  objections  on  other  than  religious 
grounds,  but  we  shall  be  taking  a  narrow-minded  position  if 
we  do  not  claim  for  them  the  same  liberty  of  thought  and 
conscience  which  we  claimed  for  our  own  young  men. 

A  recent  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General's  office  gives  the 
number  of  C.  O.'s  still  detained  as  eighty-four.  Seventy-five 
of  these  are  in  the  War  Prison  Barracks  at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah. 
They  are  separate  from  other  prisoners  and  do  their  own  work. 
The  letter  states,  however,  that  they  refuse  to  abide  by  the 
Commandant's  decision  as  to  what  work  is  properly  connected 
with  their  own  upkeep,  and  that  on  this  account  the  War 
Department  finds  it  difficult  to  recommend  clemency  in  their 
cases.  In  other  words,  the  War  Department  is  still  holding 
to  the  stand  that  such  men  should  not  be  released  until  they 
are  willing  to  subordinate  the  dictates  of  their  consciences  to 
the  commands  of  military  officers. 

The  other  nine  C.  O.'s  are  scattered  among  several  other 
prisons.  Six  are  on  Alcatraz  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 
One  of  these,  Philip  Grosser,  broke  down  as  a  result  of  doing 
his  eight  hours  daily  between  double  doors  and  accepted  work 
in  the  dining-room.  Simmons,  who  also  suffered  this  torture, 
has  been  released. 

We  urge  Friends  to  renew  their  protests  to  Secretary  of  War 
Newton  D.  Baker  against  this  practice  in  particular  (torture 
should  play  no  part  in  modern  criminology)  and  in  general 
against  the  continued  imprisonment  of  men  who  have  com- 
mitted no  overt  act,  and  who  only  ask  the  freedom  of  their 
consciences. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Committee  of  the  Peace  Committee. 
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THE  ONLY  ROAD  TO  PERPETUAL  PEACE. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  perpetual  peace,  and  that  is  by 
bringing  all  races  and  nations  to  accept  one  ideal  and  obey  one 
law.  That  one  ideal  is  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  in  the 
Fatherhood  of  one  God ;  the  one  law  that  of  Love.  If  Christen- 
dom knew  the  day  of  its  visitation  (and  in  the  past  nations 
have  never  known  that),  they  would  turn  a  part  of  the  treasures 
they  waste  on  armaments  to  the  Christianizing  of  Japan,  of 
China,  of  India,  and  of  Africa.  What  an  array  of  schools,  of 
colleges,  of  hospitals,  of  mission  stations  could  be  established 
by  a  fraction  of  the  War  Office  estimates!  Until  pagan  ideals 
are  undermined  and  replaced,  whether  in  Berlin,  London  or 
Pekin,  to  trust  in  treaties  is  to  follow  the  mirage. 

The  only  foundation  on  which  the  world's  peace  can  he  securely 
built  is  that  of  a  world  brought  into  the  obedience  of  the  law  of 
Christ.    .    .  '. 

Men  are  pathetic  creatures  that  always  seek  the  short  and 
easy  road  to  their  goal.  To  their  minds,  the  quick  way  to 
perpetual  peace  is  that  of  signatures  on  a  parchment.  They 
have  forgotten  already  that  the  signatures  of  the  great  world 
Powers  could  not  save  the  minutest  of  European  States  six 
years  ago?  But  this  time  the  parchment  is  to  be  so  big  and 
the  signatures  so  many  that  salvation  will  surely  come.  But 
though  parchment  be  signed  salvation  tarries.  In  the  past, 
unconverted  kings  were  the  destroyers  of  peace;  in  the  present, 
unconverted  democracies  are  the  peril  of  peace.    .    .  . 

But  the  increase  of  the  power  of  science  is  the  greatest  pos- 
sible peril  to  humanity  unless  there  be  an  increase  also  of  soul 
power  to  control  the  instruments  of  destruction.  We  have 
endowed  Japan  with  our  material  power;  but  we  have  taken 
no  commensurate  steps  to  endow  her  with  our  ideals. — Nor- 
man Maclean,  in  The  Transcript,  Third  Month  13,  1Q20. 


THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  WEAK. 

The  following  letter  to  The  Friend  (London)  will  interest 
our  readers: — 

Dear  Friend: — H.  Bewley  appeals  to  the  Conference  of 
All  Friends  to  answer  his  question  whether  it  is  right  and  wise 
to  defend  the  weak  and  helpless  by  brute  force. 

Surely  there  is  no  need  for  the  All  Friends'  Conference  to 
waste  its  time  discussing  a  question  that  has  been  answered 
by  events  far  more  convincing  than  any  discussion  could  pos- 
sibly be.  What  did  we  go  to  war  for,  if  not  to  defend  the  weak? 
And  now  look  at  them !  Those  that  are  left.  Look  at  Arme- 
nia. Look  at  Ireland.  Look  at  the  women  and  children,  for 
whom  our  Friend  has  so  much  concern,  in  Vienna,  in  Poland 
and  elsewhere. 

Even  in  our  own  country  the  women  and  children  are  far 
less  safe  than  they  were  before  the  war.  So  brute  force  has 
failed  and  the  methods  advocated  by  H.  Bewley  are  discredited. 
Might  it  not  be  worth  while  to  try  the  method  advocated  by 
Christ?  E.  Vipont  Brown. 

Surrey  Lodge,  Birch  Lane,  Longsight,  Manchester,  Third 
Month  5,  1920.  _ 

The  Hour  Beautiful. — Why  should  communion  with 
Christ  be  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  day? 

Because  I  open  the  door  to  receive  my  best  Friend,  who 
has  been  standing  without,  waiting  to  enter. 

Because  His  presence  at  once  makes  my  "better  self" 
supreme,  for  I  can  appear  nothing  save  what  I  am,  for  1 
know  that — 

He  knows  me  far  better  than  1  know  myself. 

Understands  me  as  no  one  of  my  friends. 

Pardons  every  wrong  I  have  committed  in  every  thought, 
word  or  deed. 

Encourages  me  in  every  desire  to  do  that  which  is  pure, 
beautiful  and  good. 

Makes  me  forget  the  wrong  and  injuries  done  me,  for  He 
puts  the  spirit  of  love  in  my  heart. 

How  can  I  help  being  happy  when  I  know  that  God,  my 
Friend,  my  Father,  my  Saviour,  is  only  love?  That  He  cares 
so  much  He  loves  even  me? — Rhoda  Jane  Dickinson. 


"BE  STILL." 

O  God,  whose  heavenly  wonders  each 

His  course  in  silence  swings; 
Whose  love  for  man  from  silence  past 

To  silence  henceforth  brings: 
Why,  when  we  seek  Thee,  Source  of  all, 

Our  emptiness  to  fill, 
Do  we  refuse  Thy  requisite, 

Thy  one  behest,  "Be  still?" 

The  hidden  best  within  us  all 

Never  with  sound  is  wrought; 
The  depths  within  our  inmost  selves 

In  silence  turn  to  thought: 
Our  aims,  ambitions,  friendships,  loves 

We  silently  conceive; 
And  shrined  beyond  all  utterance 

Lives  what  we  most  believe. 

Why,  then,  when  we  would  worship  Thee, 

Should  we  require  the  crowd; 
The  public  place,  the  borrowed  form, 

The  utterance  aloud; 
The  spoken  creed,  the  priest,  the  book, 

The  others  chanting  praise; 
When  Thou,  who  answer'st,  ever  find'st 

In  silence  ample  phrase? 

0  God  of  Silence,  God  of  Love, 

God  of  speechless  things; 
God,  Whose  Spirit's  immanence 

Sensed,  to  silence  brings: 
Our  noise-spent  hearts  would  henceforth  hush, 

To  catch  from  Thee  their  strains; 
To  learn  that  still  Thy  "still,  small  voice" 

Speaks  best  where  silence  reigns. 
— Written  by  a  churchman  and  printed  anonymously  with  his  consent. 

TRAVELS  OF  A  TEACHER. 

Visiting  Friends'  Schools  Across  the  Continent, 
walter  w.  ha vi land. 

On  the  last  night  of  First  Month  I  started  out  on  my  pil- 
grimage from  Philadelphia  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
arriving  at  Ithaca  in  the  early  morning.  It  had  come  off  cold 
and  the  thermometer  stood  at  zero.  After  a  short  wait  a 
local  train  took  me  along  the  east  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake,  giving 
at  the  start  a  fine  view  of  the  buildings  of  Cornell  University, 
situated  high  on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  south  end  of  the 
lake  and  silhouetted  against  the  sunrise  sky.  Though  Cornell 
bears  an  old  Quaker  name  it  is  not  exactly  a  Friends'  school, 
so  I  did  not  pick  up  any  dust  or  frost  on  my  feet  from  its  cam- 
pus. At  Aurora  we  passed  Wells  College,  possibly  the  fore- 
most college  exclusively  for  women  in  the  State,  if  we  except 
Barnard,  which  is  really  a  department  of  Columbia  University. 

After  two  hours'  ride  the  village  of  Union  Springs  was  reach- 
ed, the  home  of  Oakwood  Seminary,  the  boarding  school 
conducted  by  New  York  Yearly  Meeting.  The  Principal  and 
a  dozen  students  had  gone  off  ten  or  twelve  miles  across 
country  to  attend  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Poplar  Ridge,  but  a 
warm  welcome  and  its  token,  a  warm  breakfast,  were  fairly 
forced  upon  me. 

After  breakfast  I  set  out  to  make  inquiry  as  to  exactly  what 
the  school  does  in  the  way  of  the  definite  religious  education 
of  the  girls  and  boys  who  attend  it.  In  fact,  it  was  my  hope 
to  be  able  to  get  a  pretty  full  answer  to  this  inquiry  from  each 
of  the  Friends'  schools  and  colleges  which  1  might  be  able  to 
visit  in  course  of  a  somewhat  zig-zag  trip  across  the  continent. 
The  teachers  were  kind  in  answering  my  inquiries,  and  when 
the  Principal,  William  J.  Reegan,  returned  that  afternoon  he 
was  more  than  kind.  The  opportunities  for  religious  educa- 
tion in  this  school  impressed  me  as  not  only  numerous  but 
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unusually  rich.  Bible  classes  are  held  First-day  mornings,  in 
which  the  International  Lessons  are  used.  These  are  followed 
By  the  meeting  for  worship.  In  the  evening  a  joint  Christian 
Endeavor  meeting  is  held,  at  which  some  topic  is  presented 
by  a  previously  appointed  leader.  This  presentation  is  fol- 
lowed by  voluntary  discussion,  with  intervals  of  devotion. 
Following  this  meeting  there  is  generally  reading  aloud  in  the 
school  parlor.  These  readings  cover  a  wide  range  of  choice, 
and  may  be  poem  or  story,  but  they  are  intended  to  present 
some  of  the  fundamental  things  of  life.  Some  of  the  books 
thus  read  are  "The  Trail  a  Boy  Travels,"  "The  Courage  of 
the  Commonplace,"  "A  Perfect  Tribute,"  "The  Other  Wise 
Man,"  "The  Last  Weapon,"  and  "When  I  Was  a  Little  Girl." 

During  the  week  regular  classes  in  Scripture  on  the  conduct 
of  life  are  held,  one  of  which  each  pupil  is  required  to  attend. 
The  Bible  is  read  at  breakfast,  and  usually  again  at  the  open- 
ing of  school.  Once  a  week  for  half  an  hour  the  school  hears  a 
discussion  of  current  events,  led  by  the  History  teacher,  in 
which  the  effort  is  made  to  present  the  world  situation,  political 
and  social  problems  in  the  light  of  Christian  teaching.  Mid- 
week evening  meetings  are  held  by  the  boys  and  girls  separate- 
ly, with  their  respective  teachers,  for  devotion  and  conference, 
upon  matters  of  vital  interest,  often  those  concerning  the  per- 
sonal spiritual  life.  In'addition  to  these  regular  opportunities 
there  seemed  to  be  very  intimate  relations  between  many  of  the 
pupils  and  some  of  the  teachers,  and  a  great  sense  of  freedom 
in  speaking  freely  to  one  another  as  occasion  demanded  con- 
cerning matters  of  individual,  mutual  or  school  interest  and 
concern. 

Leaving  Oakwood  Seminary  on  Second-day  afternoon,  my 
next  visit  was  the  Friends'  School  for  the  Indians  at  Tunesassa, 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  New  York  State,  which  I  reached 
the  following  evening.  I  spent  a  pleasant  evening  with  the 
teachers  and  others  in  charge,  and  felt  their  earnest  devotion 
to  their  work,  and  their  desire  to  be  helpful  to  those  in  their 
care.  The  Bible  is  impressively  and  feelingly  read  by  the 
Superintendent,  Wm.  B.  Rhoads,  at  the  breakfast  table  each 
day,  and  again  by  the  teachers  at  the  opening  of  school. 
Memorizing  of  Bible  passages  and  lessons  in  Bible  history  are 
required  of  the  children  each  First-day  afternoon,  as  is  their 
attendance  at  the  meetings  held  on  First  and  Fifth-day  morn- 
ings. Valuable  as  all  these  exercises  and  requirements  are,  I 
felt  uneasy  for  fear  that  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  might 
not  be  doing  all  that  could  and  ought  to  be  done  to  ground 
thoroughly  these  charges  of  hers  in  the  principles  of  life  and 
conduct  taught  by  Jesus.  I  also  felt  that  we  were  not  doing 
all  that  we  ought  to  do  for  their  literary  education.  The 
equipment  of  the  school  is  very  meager,  and  in  some  cases 
there  are  not  sufficient  text-books  to  meet  the  bare  necessities 
of  education.  We  all  ought  to  feel  thankful  that  there  are 
some  Friends  who  have  been  willing  to  give  from  the  best  part 
of  their  lives  for  the  welfare  of  these  Indians.  Would  that  the 
Yearly  Meeting  as  a  whole  stood  back  of  them  with  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  the  more  complete  success  of  their  work! 

From  Tunesassa  I  went  to  Barnesville,  Ohio,  just  missing 
connections  in  Pittsburgh,  I  had  to  wait  about  four  hours, 
for  the  afternoon  train,  which  got  me  to  Barnesville  about 
supper  time.  It  proved  to  be  the  time  for  the  vacation  be- 
tween terms  of  the  Friends'  Boarding  School,  so  all  the  teachers 
and  most  of  the  pupils  were  away.  The  Superintendent, 
Samuel  Hall,  and  his  wife,  Anna  M.  Hall,  the  Matron,  were 
very  hospitable  and  cordial,  and  though  I  had  never  met 
them  before  soon  made  me  feel  like  an  old  friend.  We  talked 
about  many  of  the  Philadelphia  Friends,  who  at  one  time  or 
another  had  been  teachers  in  the  school,  and  I  was  impressed 
with  the  many  ties  that  connect  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  that 
meets  at  Barnesville  with  the  one  that  meets  at  Philadelphia. 

The  school  is  well  situated,  provided  with  dignified,  sub- 
stantial and  well-equipped  buildings,  and  does  remarkable 
work  in  view  of  its  small  staff  of  teachers,  who  must  be  men 
and  women  of  rare  devotion  to  accomplish  so  much  with  such 
small  financial  returns;  but  a  teacher's  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  amount  of  salary  which  he  receiveth.    I  greatly  enjoyed 


a  morning  visit  to  the  Primary  School.at  Barnesville  and  found 
the  children  very  responsive  and  delightful. 

The  snow,  which  was  sufficient  for  sleighing  at  Union  Springs 
and  Tunesassa,  gradually  disappeared  as  I  went  west,  though 
in  parts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  there  was  a  covering  of  ice  on 
streets  and  walks.  There  wasn't  a  sign  of  the  heavy  snows 
and  blizzards  which  were  going  on  at  such  a  great  rate  further 
east. 

My  next  stop  was  Wilmington,  Ohio,  where  Wilmington 
Yearly  Meeting  conducts  a  nice  little  college,  drawing  its 
students  for  the  most  part  from  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Clinton  County,  of  which  Wilmington  is  the  county  seat,  is 
famous  as  one  of  the  best  farming  counties  in  the  State  and  for 
having  one-third  of  its  population  made  up  of  Friends.  Per- 
haps no  other  Yearly  Meeting  is  so  like  Philadelphia  in  having 
its  membership  in  such  easy  reach  of  its  centre.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  meet  two  young  women  from  Norway,  who  after 
a  term  or  two  at  Woodbrooke,  England,  had  just  enrolled  at 
Wilmington  for  a  taste  of  Quaker  college  life  in  America.  They 
were  not,  however,  themselves  Friends  in  membership. 

I  could  not  see  the  classes  in  action,  for  it  was  late  Sixth-day 
by  the  time  I  could  get  there.  President  J.  Edwin  jay  and 
Professor  Thomas  E.  Kelly  of  the  Biblical  Department,  gave 
me  the  information  I  wanted  about  their  courses  in  distinctively 
religious  subjects,  and  I  had  pleasant  interviews  with  other 
members  of  the  faculty.  They  require  six  hours  of  Bible  work 
for  graduation,  and  offer  numerous  valuable  elective  courses 
covering  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, Church  History  and  Christian  Doctrine. 

Since  Seventh-day  was  the  time  of  their  Quarterly  Meeting, 
I  followed  the  inclination  to  attend  it,  where  I  was  made  very 
welcome.  They  followed  in  the  main  the  old  Quaker  method 
of  worship,  perhaps  more  closely  than  in  their  usual  First-day 
meetings,  and  I  felt  at  home.  I  was  surprised  at  the  smallness 
of  the  attendance,  out  of  such  a  large  membership.  There 
are  perhaps  a  dozen  Monthly  Meetings  in  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, and  the  local  Wilmington  Meeting  alone  numbers  over  a 
thousand  members.  There  were  scarcely  a  hundred  present. 
The  prevalent  epidemic  of  influenza  had  something  to  do 
doubtless  in  reducing  the  attendance,  but  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  in  most  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  belonging  to  the 
Five  Years'  Meeting  the  attendance  is  small,  and  growing 
smaller  and  smaller  year  by  year.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Quarterly  Meeting  doesn't  seem  to  perform 
any  very  important  function  in  the  organization  of  the  church. 
Perhaps  they  had  better  go  back  to  answering  the  Queries ! 

From  Wilmington  I  went  by  bus  and  Interurban  Electric 
Railway,  via  Xenia  and  Dayton,  to  Richmond,  Indiana,  in 
time  to  attend  the  various  religious  exercises  at  Earlham  Col- 
lege on  First-day.  I  was  given  a  room  in  the  dormitory,  as 
I  had  been  at  Wilmington,  and  taken  right  into  the  college 
life.  Numerous  familiar  faces  from  our  Yearly  Meeting  greet- 
ed me  in  the  student  body  of  nearly  five  hundred  members. 
A  fine  company  of  young  people  they  are. 

The  Bible  School  comes  at  g.  1 5  on  First-day  and  is  conducted 
mainly  by  students.  Attendance  is  voluntary,  but  a  large 
percentage  of  the  students  resident  at  the  college  attend. 
Out  of  four  young  people  most  in  evidence  in  connection  with 
the  general  exercises  the  morning  I  was  there,  three  had  rather 
close  connections  with  Philadelphia, — one  being  a  member  of 
Media  meeting,  one  a  sister  of  a  Friends'  Select  School  teacher, 
and  the  third  a  niece  of  a  member  of  Twelfth  Street  Meeting. 
Perhaps  inquiry  would  have  established  equally  close  connec- 
tions for  the  fourth!  The  classes  are  taught  largely  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  though  sophomores  and  freshmen  are  likely 
to  be  in  groups  led  by  upper  class  members.  A  "chapel 
service"  follows  the  Bible  School.  The  college  requires  the 
attendance  of  all  students  who  are  not  at  some  other  place  of 
worship.  Though  part  of  the  service  is  set  and  formal,  such 
as  the  reading  of  Scripture  and  singing  of  a  hymn  or  two,  I 
understand  there  is  always  a  period  of  silent  devotion,  out  of 
which  any  right  expression  may  freely  be  made.  I  greatly 
regretted  the  absence  due  to  illness  of  Dr.  Alexander  C.  Purdy, 
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the  Professor  of  Biblical  Subjects,  who  is  called  "  college  pastor" 
and  "sits  at  the  head"  of  the  college  meetings  for  worship. 
I  was  especially  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  attend  his  classes  the 
following  days  and  confer  with  him  in  regard  to  the  work. 
President  David  M.  Edwards  and  other  members  of  the  faculty 
gave  me  their  time  and  answered  my  questions  patiently  and 
satisfactorily. 

The  college  courses  cover  about  the  same  ground  as  those 
at  Wilmington  already  referred  to,  and  probably  extend  a 
little  more  widely,  for  Earlham  has  made  a  specialty  of  her 
Biblical  Department  for  many  years. 

The  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions hold  a  joint  meeting  right  after  supper  on  First-day 
evenings,  and  separate  meetings  in  place  of  chapel  exercises 
one  morning  in  the  week.  There  seems  to  be  an  unusually 
high  standard  of  religious  life  and  character  among  the  Earl- 
ham students,  and  1  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  being 
among  them.  Their  position  on  certain  matters  of  self-in- 
dulgence and  popular  amusements  is  nearer  the  traditional  one 
of  Friends  than  that  assumed  by  many  students  further  east, 
who  might  perhaps  be  expected  to  represent  a  more  conserva- 
tive, not  to  say  consistent,  Quaker  attitude  on  these  points. 

There  are  two  Friends'  academies  not  far  from  Richmond, 
which  still  stand  in  their  communities  for  Quaker  secondary 
education.  They  are  Spiceland  and  Fairmount.  Neither 
charges  any  tuition  fees,  and  both  are  open  freely  to  young 
people  of  all  denominations  in  the  vicinity.  Both  are  support- 
ed by  the  income  of  modest  endowments,  supplemented  by 
generous  contributions  from  Friends.  The  yearly  contribu- 
tions cover  about  half  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools. 
Several  fine  young  Friends  are  teaching  in  these  schools  at 
considerable  sacrifice,  since  some  of  them  at  least  could  double 
their  salaries  by  going  elsewhere.  These  schools  are  coming 
to  be  more  and  more  vocational  schools,  as  they  strive  to  fit 
their  young  people  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  farming  com- 
munities in  which  they  live.  Courses  in  agriculture,  animal 
husbandry  and  home  economics  are  therefore  offered.  The 
distinctively  religious  element  seems  not  to  be  emphasized  so 
strongly  in  these  schools  as  in  the  college.  This  may  be  due 
in  part  to  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  non-Quaker  "patronage" 
of  the  schools  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  proselytize. 
There  is  one  good  required  Bible  course  at  Spiceland,  with  the 
prospect  of  another  next  year.  Religious  and  moral  addresses 
are  delivered  weekly  before  the  school,  a  Friend  and  a  Method- 
ist minister  alternating!  One  of  the  teachers  also  gives  a 
weekly  talk  to  the  school.  At  Fairmount  there  is  an  elective 
Bible  course  for  Juniors  and  Seniors,  which  is  taken  by  about 
half  of  those  who  might  take  it.  They  also  have  a  weekly 
meeting  at  recess  time,  conducted  in  turn  by  different  classes, 
which  has  undoubted  value  in  religious  training. 

Leaving  Fairmount,  I  went  across  the  line  into  Illinois,  to 
see  the  Vermilion  Academy,  near  Danville,  the  one  surviving 
Friends'  school  in  Western  Yearly  Meeting.  The  school  was 
closed  on  account  of  the  influenza,  but  I  met  three  of  its  four 
teachers,  and  learned  of  its  ideals,  its  work  and  its  prospects. 
It  has  a  larger  endowment  in  prospect  than  any  other  Friends' 
school  or  college  in  the  west,  except  Earlham,  and  aspires  to 
become  the  "Westtown  of  the  West."  The  teachers  there 
seem  to  be  of  the  type  that  Friends'  schools  ought  to  have, 
and  their  work  looked  good  to  me,  so  far  as  1  could  see  its 
results. 

(To  be  continued. 


The  plain  fact  is  that  the  noblest  work  for  this  world  is 
done  by  those  whose  hearts  are  set  upon  another  world. 
Paradoxical  as  it  seems,  those  who  are  most  certain  that  there  is 
another  and  a  better  world  are  most  diligent  to  make  this  world  a 
more  decent  place  to  live  in.  Search  out  the  people  who  have 
no  expectation  or  hope  of  immortality  (if  you  can,  indeed, 
find  such)  and  you  are  likely  to  find  people  who  lack  all  con- 
scious motives  for  the  betterment  of  this  present  life. — Church- 
man A field. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


GARDEN  COMRADES. 

The  Birds,  and  Bees,  and  Butterflies 
Of  all  do  most  delight  mine  eyes, 

And  win  my  heart; 
And  in  the  joy  born  'neath  the  blue 
Which  thrills  their  flight  o'er  flower  and  dew 

I  have  a  part. 

Ay,  half  of  heaven,  half  of  earth, 

And  blending  both,  their  peaceful  mirth 

Pervades  my  soul; 
And  bathes  it  clean,  and  brings  it  calm, 
And  fills  it  with  a  fragrant  balm 

That  makes  it  whole. 

Then  enters  in  my  freshened  brain 
Unconsciously  a  sunny  train 

Of  fancies  new; 
Sweet  thoughts  I  never  had  before 
Come  trooping  in  the  open  door, 

A  blithesome  crew. 

Upon  the  garden  seat  I  muse; 
The  Butterflies,  they  only  choose 

From  flowers  the  sweet, 
The  bitter  leave.   The  wee  Birds,  they 
Do  make  of  life  an  endless  May 

With  music  meet. 

And  from  the  buzzing  of  the  Bee 
A  lesson  likewise  comes  to  me — 

Never  to  shirk; 
If  I  but  carol  as  I  toil 
I  can  be  merry  'mid  the  moil — 

There's  joy  in  work. 

— Samuel  Minturn  Peck,  in  The  Transcript. 
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Notes  on  the  German  Situation. 

Cheering  news  continues  to  come  from  Germany.  Third 
Month  29th  brought  a  cable  saying  "cordially  received  every- 
where and  message  welcomed.  Expect  to  feed  57,000  in  eight 
cities,  one  meal  daily  next  week  and  200,000  in  about  fifty 
cities  by  the  end  of  Fourth  Month." 

The  children  are  making  extraordinary  gains  because  of  their 
additional  meal.  One  Berlin  child,  among  the  first  group 
being  fed,  gained  four  pounds  in  two  weeks,  more  than  eight 
times  the  normal  gain. 

The  period  just  ahead  looks  very  difficult  for  the  German 
people.  In  some  places  there  will  be  no  grain  left  by  the  first 
of  Fifth  Month,  and  the  same  conditions  will  obtain  in  regard 
to  potatoes.  The  very  earliest  that  wheat  can  be  threshed 
and  distributed  will  be  Seventh  Month  15th,  and  potatoes  a 
little  later,  so  that  it  seems  almost  certain  that  for  the  staple 
of  bread,  Germany  will  be  dependent  on  outside  help.  The 
low  value  of  the  mark  will  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  buy 
food  outside  her  own  borders. 

Nor  is  food  the  only  staple  of  which  there  is  a  shortage. 
There  is  a  great  dearth  of  sewing  thread,  which  hampers  every 
institution  and  organization  that  is  trying  to  provide  sewing 
for  needy  women.  At  times,  it  is  impossible  to  give  out  any 
work.  Thus  the  women  suffer  from  not  getting  their  wages 
and  the  people  suffer  from  an  inadequate  supply  of  garments. 
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Every  effort  is  being  made  to  utilize  all  material.  A  plan 
has  been  devised  for  salvaging  the  bags,  tins  and  boxes  in  which 
the  food  comes  and  using  the  proceeds  to  pay  for  the  printing 
of  forms  in  connection  with  the  feeding  of  the  children,  thus 
relieving  local  societies  of  this  expense. 


Workers  Wanted  for  Poland. 

Another  opportunity  has  come  to  the  Society  of  Friends  to 
demonstrate  that  something  higher  than  a  "fear  of  danger" 
determined  its  policy  during  the  war. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Service  Committee  held  Third  Month 
25th,  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  work  in  Poland  and  to 
considerably  enlarge  the  American  representation  in  the  Polish 
Unit. 

Applicants  for  the  Polish  work  are  desired  who  have  a  real 
concern  for  this  service  and  sufficient  ability  to  meet  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  involved.  The  anti-typhus  work 
will  be  the  main  feature  of  the  Mission  activities,  but  relief, 
transport,  and  agricultural  workers  are  also  needed.  Although 
ample  medical  protection  will  be  given,  the  typhus  work  in- 
volves many  risks.  Nothing  has  offered  itself  which  challenges 
to  a  greater  degree  the  spirit  of  heroic  self-sacrifice  in  the  face 
of  a  great  need. 

The  nature  of  the  projected  work  in  Poland  was  outlined 
before  the  committee  by  James  A.  Norton,  who,  with  several 
English  Friends,  made  an  investigation  into  conditions  of 
Poland  and  Galicia.  He  said  that  the  work  of  the  Friends' 
Mission  there  had  produced  a  very  favorable  impression, 
especially  their  willingness  to  continue  the  fight  against  the 
typhus  after  the  death  of  two  of  their  workers.  In  Zawiercie 
so  effective  had  their  work  been  that  while  in  First  Month, 
1919,  there  were  218  typhus  cases,  in  Second  Month,  1920, 
there  were  only  three:  Friends  had  been  unusually  successful 
because  they  had  not  used  force  in  getting  their  patients  to 
submit  to  treatment.  At  Zawiercie  much  relief  had  been 
distributed  and  a  work-room  maintained. 

As  an  example  of  the  need  existing,  James  A.  Norton  said 
that  he  saw  a  woman  cooking  the  rotten  frozen  fragments 
which  she  had  found  on  the  ground  after  a  pile  of  potatoes 
had  been  removed.  An  interesting  incident  was  the  meeting, 
in  the  Lublin  district,  of  a  group  of  refugees  who  had  been 
helped  by  the  Friends  two  years  before  in  Samara.  This 
district  is  seriously  devastated  and  much  help  is  needed. 

The  commission  recommended  that  Friends  support  a 
hospital  at  Nadworna  near  the  Roumanian  border,  with  a 
mobile  delousing  column  working  with  contact  cases.  Nad- 
worna is  two-thirds  destroyed  and  conditions  there  are  extreme- 
ly serious.  Plans  were  also  made  for  medical  and  relief  work 
and  for  assistance  in  agriculture  and  building  involving  al- 
together a  personnel  of  about  twenty-three,  including  a  doctor 
and  two  nurses.  The  total  personnel  of  the  Unit  will  be 
enlarged  to  about  sixty-five. 

The  organization  of  the  Polish  Unit  will  be  remodeled  on 
lines  similar  to  those  which  existed  on  the  French  field.  The 
Secretary  will  reside  at  Warsaw  and  will  be  assisted  by  an 
office  force. 

The  danger  of  typhus  is  not  to  be  minimized,  for  the  disease 
is  still  distressingly  prevalent.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
250,000  cases  in  Poland.  With  proper  precautions  and  with 
ample  medical  aid,  there  is  no  reason  for  anticipating  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  former  tragedy.  Private  cars  for  travel  will  be 
provided,  since  it  is  impossible  to  adequately  protect  oneself 
when  using  public  conveyances,  and  no  possible  safeguard 
will  be  neglected.  Even  so,  James  Norton  emphasized  the 
point  that  only  those  should  be  sent  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  take  serious  risks. 

This  appeal  for  service  carries  with  it  both  the  obligation  to 
support  the  little  group  that  has  worked  so  unselfishly  and 
fearlessly  to  mitigate  the  suffering  at  Zawiercie,  and  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  demonstrating  to  a  receptive  people  the 
principles  that  underlie  our  service. 


Quakers  Using  Implements  of  War. 
"And  they  shall  turn  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks;  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more." 

Members  of  the  French  Mission  have  found  that  even  the 
weapons  of  war  may  not  be  without  some  good  use.  Thus — 
an  American  rifle  with  the  stock  removed  makes  an  unexcelled 
tool  for  removing  and  replacing  the  front  springs  of  motor- 
cycles. The  stocks  of  well-seasoned  walnut  help  to  eke  out 
our  fast  diminishing  wood  supply,  and  when  handed  over  to 
German  or  Russian  prisoners  reappear  in  the  form  of  wonder- 
ful picture  frames  and  a  hundred  and  one  little  curiosities  and 
knick-knacks.  The  bayonette  has  a  multitude  of  uses — a 
stove  poker— a  shoe  scraper  "de  luxe"  when  driven  into  the 
wall  of  our  army  huts — and  one  of  the  most  efficient  tools 
we  have  yet  found  for  the  removal  of  solid  tires.  A  30-30 
ball  cartridge  it  seems  was  made  the  diameter  of  a  lead  pencil, 
and  a  short  pencil  can  be  relengthened  by  being  inserted  into 
the  end  of  one  of  these  shells.  And  flatten  out  one  end  and 
— lo,  we  have  a  key  for  the  Dodge  self-starter.  The  largest 
shells  of  the  finest  turned  brass  are  used  to  make  oil  receptacles, 
vases  and  jardinieres.  With  the  aid  of  a  chisel,  a  hacksaw  and 
a  little  ingenuity  these  large  shells  are  worked  into  candle- 
sticks, boxes,  lamps,  stove  pipes,  and  paperweights.  The 
scraps  that  remain  after  this  operation  are  valuable  for  re- 
pairing radiators,  fenders,  side-cars  and  roofs. 

A  powder  can  with  a  hole  cut  in  one  end  near  the  top  and 
another  in  the  opposite  side  near  the  bottom  combined  with 
a  stove  pipe  makes  an  excellent  stove,  which  will  throw  out 
a  marvellous  amount  of  heat.  A  number  of  equipes  had  them ; 
some  preferring  them  to  the  regulation  stove,  and  we  had  six 
in  use  at  Grange.  The  expensive  machine  guns  were  junked 
to  provide  parts  for  the  repair  of  lathes  and  farm  machinery. 
Unfilled  hand  grenades  with  a  slit  in  the  top  are  being  dis- 
tributed for  dime  and  fifty  centime  banks.  Handsome  gun 
cases  are  being  dissected  to  provide  leather  for  soling  our  shoes. 

With  the  powder  from  the  big  guns  we  start  the  fires  from 
the  wet  wood  that  we  are  forced  by  necessity  to  burn.  And 
it  really  is  not  as  delicate  an  operation  as  one  would  imagine. 
The  powder  comes  in  two  forms,  the  stick  and  the  macaroni, 
you  simply  feed  in  the  sticks  one  at  a  time  or  throw  in  a  hand- 
ful of  the  macaroni,  strike  a  match — and  zip  you  have  a  "bon 
feu."  The  business  end  of  a  large  projectile  is  used  as  a  bell 
to  call  us  to  dinner.  An  air  raid  siren  awoke  us  in  the  morn- 
ing until  one  with  more  imagination  than  the  rest  was  reminded 
too  much  of  the  real  thing.  Dynamite  that  was  once  used  to 
blow  up  bridges  behind  a  retreating  army  is  now. reversed  and 
used  to  clear  the  streams  of  heaps  of  refuse  which  threaten  to 
dam  them  up  and  inundate  a  village.  It  is  also  used  to  blow 
up  timber-lined  and  reinforced  dugouts  to  procure  firewood 
for  the  returning  refugees.  In  this  short  space  it  is  impossible 
to  enumerate  more  than  a  few  of  the  constructive  uses  that 
have  been  made  of  articles  that  were  intended  to  destroy. 
I  have  not  mentioned  the  thousands  of  tons  of  blankets,  shoes, 
tools,  and  equipment,  that  were  bought  and  distributed  to  the 
needy.  But  through  it  all  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  have 
seen  is  a  shell,  carved  and  engraved  by  a  German  prisoner. 
At  once  the  inscription  is  recognized  as  a  quotation  from 
Victor  Hugo — "Oh  for  the  time  when  all  cannon  will  find 
themselves  behind  museum  walls,  and  men  will  come  and  look 
and  wonder  that  they  were  ever  used  against  our  fellow-men." 

Max  Maxwell. 


News  Still  Coming  From  France. 

The  closing  of  the  French  work  still  leaves  a  large  part  of 
its  story  to  be  told.  The  following  detached  items  have 
recently  drifted  in: 

The  receipts  of  the  last  five  days  of  a  sale  at  Grange  amount- 
ed to  35000  francs.  The  Varennes  iquipe  dressed  300  dolls 
for  their  own  children  and  others.  The  Pargny  equipe 
distributed  43  tons  of  food  and  90,000  tins  of  milk  arid  supplied 
n,ooo  metres  of  sheeting.   One  hundred  pictures  have  been 
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framed  by  three  of  our  workers  and  distributed  to  schools. 
Two  hundred  sewing  machines  have  been  bought  and  resold 
below  cost.  Varennes  heads  the  list  in  houses  built,  100 
having  been  erected  there.  Highly  encouraging  reports  are 
received  from  the  French  who  are  taking  over  our  work-rooms 
and  co-operative  stores.  The  surplus  material  in  France  is 
being  shipped  to  our  Units  in  Serbia,  Austria,  Germany  and 
Poland. 


Contributions  for  the  week  ending  Third  Month  20th— 
124,033.11. 

Shipments  for  the  week  ending  Third  Month  20th  total 
fifty,  nine  from  the  Mennonites,  four  for  German  relief. 


Service  Notes. 

On  Third  Month  1st  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  French 
work  there  were  1 1 5  workers  in  France. 

Eleven  railroad  cars  of  food,  clothing,  various  materials, 
and  automobiles  have  been  sent  to  Poland  by  the  French  field 
committee,  and  two  train  loads  of  similar  materials  consisting 
of  about  twenty-five  railroad  cars  each  have  been  sent  to 
Vienna.  The  transport  material  included  in  this  shipment  is 
valued  at  569,000  francs. 

Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Third  Month  27, 
1920 — 39  in  all;  6  Mennonites  and  2  German  relief. 

Contributions  for  the  week  ending  Third  Month  26th  total 
I15.078.85. 


From  London  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  in  London,  from 
the  twenty-first  of  Fifth  Month  to  the  twenty-eighth  of  the 
same,  iqiq. 

To  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends: — 
Dear  Friends: — 

We  thank  you  for  your  friendly  greeting.  The  Yearly 
Meeting  of  19 19  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  this  country.  We  are  home.  Women  and  men, 
young  and  middle-aged,  have  been  away,  our  families  have 
been  stripped,  our  meetings  have  been  stripped,  our  annual 
gatherings  have  been  stripped.  Now  we  are  home.  Some 
have  been  far  over  seas,  some  have  been  isolated  in  this  country, 
some  have  been  patiently  and  quietly  straining  under  a  ten- 
fold burden,  all  these  have  learned  what  home  means,  and 
some  have  gone  to  a  better  Home.  Dear  American  Friends, 
we  share  these  sacred  feelings  with  you. 

We  are  ever  mindful  that  those  whom  you  have  sent  have 
indeed  been  far  from  you,  that  for  every  hundred  miles  that 
has  separated  us  from  ours  a  thousand  has  separated  you  from 
yours. 

We  rejoice  in  the  sense  of  unity  that  is  born  of  common 
sacrifice  and  of  common  effort.  We  rejoice  that  many  of  our 
young  people  have  met  and  worked  together,  in  their  mutual 
understanding  and  appreciation  and  in  their  unity  in  essentials. 
We  rejoice  in  their  company  and  in  the  stimulus  of  a  number 
of  your  people  sitting  with  us  at  the  sessions  of  this  Yearly 
Meeting.  Their  presence  and  frankness  of  utterance  have 
given  an  impulse  to  our  meeting  and  have  made  us  feel  very 
close  to  you  in  the  love  of  God  and  the  Service  of  our  Lord  and 
Master  Jesus  Christ.  Representing  all  the  different  branches 
of  our  Society  upon  the  American  Continent,  they  come  to  us 
as  delegates  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  recently  established 
in  France.  We  have  heard  from  them  of  the  sense  of  comrade- 
ship which  unites  them  and  of  the  unity  which  they  have  found 
as  they  have  worked  and  worshipped  together.  They  are 
representatives  of  a  far  wider  company,  supported  by  the  loving 
interest  and  generous  sacrifice  of  Friends  in  every  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. 

As  we  realize  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  co-operation  which 
this  work  has  called  forth,  we  may  all  of  us  share  in  a  sense  of 
that  unity  which  is  reached  by  the  path  of  prayer  and  of 
common  service. 

The  coming  of  peace  must  call  us  to  continue  to  walk  the 


way  of  service  together,  striving  together  to  remove  in  our  own 
lives  and  in  those  of  the  nations  the  roots  from  which  wars 
spring,  so  that  selfishness  and  injustice  alike  in  individual,  in 
industrial  and  in  international  relationships  may  be  replaced 
by  the  Spirit  of  brotherhood  which  Christ  taught  His  disciples. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  failure  of  the  past,  we  are  saddened 
because  religion  has  not  been  made  more  real  to  men.  The 
human  need  is  greater  than  ever  to-day.  Deep  calls  unto  deep, 
but  only  the  Spirit  of  God,  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
can  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  new  life  to  our  sick  and  wounded 
world. 

This  brings  to  us  a  great  opportunity.  To  meet  this  need 
we  must  have  living  meetings  for  worship  worthy  of  the  loyalty 
of  all  who  join  us. 

Our  Swarthmore  Lecture  this  year  has  reminded  us  of  the 
wonder  of  our  way  of  worship  and  the  uniting  power  of  that 
living  silence  where  Friends  go  deep  into  the  life  of  God  and 
share  together  in  a  spiritual  communion  out  of  which  true 
words  come. 

'"Communion  and  communication  of  the  spirit  and  life  of 
God  \  .  -,  as  from  one  upon  all  and  from  all  upon  one.' 
This  is  our  goal.  To  this,  in  spite  of  all  our  failures,  we  exist 
to  bear  witness.  To  this,  the  hope  of  the  future,  each  living 
silence  points." 

Our  outlook  now  is  to  the  future.  In  what  way  are  we  to 
shape  our  home  now  that  God  has  seen  fit  to  restore  it  to  us 
and  us  to  it — our  family  life,  our  Religious  Society,  our  World. 
We  seek  a  broader  sympathy  in  our  household  and  social  re- 
lationships, a  deeper  spirituality  in  our  Religious  Society,  a 
higher  Idealism  in  the  World.  We  look  to  America  for  much 
guidance.  We  would  associate  ourselves  with  the  greatness 
of  your  outlook  for  the  future  of  mankind,  basing  it  as  you  do 
on  justice  and  mercy. 

In  each  country  we  have  our  special  problems,  but  for  us 
all,  the  answer  can  only  be  found  as  we  learn  together  of  Christ 
our  Master,  who  is  seeking  that  we  should  be  his  messengers 
and  interpreters,  not  only  by  word  but  by  life.  We  are  think- 
ing of  the  school,  that  link  which  binds  the  household,  the 
community  and  the  church.  We  are  convinced  of  the  urgency 
of  progress  in  our  school  organization.  We  are  striving  now 
to  remodel  our  educational  system  so  that  its  advantages  may 
be  shared  by  all  our  members  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood, 
whether  as  children  or  adults.  The  treatment  in  prison  of 
offenders  against  the  civil  law  has  been  brought  before  us 
through  the  experience  of  many  of  our  own  . members.  In 
the  struggle  against  intemperance  we  are  still  far  behind  your 
achievement,  but  we  have  been  stirred  by  the  great  national 
experiment  upon  which  you  are  now  entering,  fraught  as  it  is 
with  such  vast  consequences  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  purer  and 
healthier  race. 

Even  greater  are  the  difficulties  we  have  to  face  in  the  world 
of  international  relationships,  where  the  breath  of  American 
idealism  has  already  brought  a  new  hope  with  it  in  the  efforts 
that  are  now  being  put  forth  to  bring  to  birth  a  truer  fellowship 
of  nations.  We  need  this,  but  we  need  far  more.  As  a  result 
of  the  war  we  see  before  us  widespread  misery  and  bitterness; 
millions  of  lives  have  been  clouded  by  it,  and  greater  even  than 
the  physical  suffering  and  economic  distress  is  the  deep  spiritual 
despair  which  has  seized  so  many  souls.  To  the  weary  and 
saddened  spirits  of  men  we  have  to  bring  Christ's  message  of 
hope. 

We  are  still  only  at  the  beginning  of  our  task.  The  wrongs 
to  be  righted  are  so  great,  our  strength  so  small,  that  we  might 
well  despair  if  we  stood  alone.  But  Christ  who  calls  us  to 
follow  along  His  mountain  pathway  will  give  strength  for  our 
feet  and  light  for  our  way. 

John  Morland,  John  H.  Barlow, 

Correspondent.  Clerk. 


Died. — At  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  on  the  fourth  of  Fourth  Month,  1919, 
Eliza  B.  Gardiner,  widow  of  the  late  Joseph  W.  Gardiner,  of  Mt.  Holly, 
N.  J.,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  her  age. 


Fourth  Month  8, 1920. 
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Bigger  crops  mean  more  money 

Proper  and  frequent  cultivation  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  maximum  crops.  Planet 
Jr.  tools  enable  you  to  get  increased  yields  because  of  their  superior  design,  scientific  construc- 
tion. They  do  the  work  quicker,  easier  and  more  thoroughly.  Planet  Jrs.  are  guaranteed 
fully  and  last  a  lifetime. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 

sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  hills  or  drills),  plows,  opens  furrows 
and  covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  them  all  through  the  season. 
A  hand  machine  that  does  the  work  so  thoroughly,  quickly  and 
easily  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season. 


No.  4 


Planet  Jr 

Free  72-page  Catalog  shows  tools  doing  actual  farm  and  garden 
work  and  describes  over  55  Planet  Jrs.,  including  Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard,  Beet  and' Pivot-Wheel 
Riding  Cultivators.    Write  for  it  today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  A711,  Philadelphia 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


FOR 


Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.  Phila. 

^Opticum 


FIRE 

Remove  Cause     Make  Money 

There  is  a  great  and  growing 
demand  for  Baled  Waste  Paper. 
A  child  can  operate. 

GARRETT'S  <MQ  fjll 
Household  Baler  OlOiUU 

Be  safe  instead  of  sorry. 
Complete,  including  wire. 

SYLVESTER  S.  GARRETT 

All  Kind*  of  Paper  and  Twine 
259  S.  THIRD  ST.,      PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS.  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitation:  Calling  Cardt,  Greeting 
Card:       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

m  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'Phone,  Spruce  3032 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084 X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — filbert  2666. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phone  n  Sprue*  IMS 


EARLHAM  COLLEGE 
Announces 

that  it  has  become  necessary  to  limit  attendance. 

Therefore  those  desiring  to  attend  Earlham 
next  college  year  are  encouraged  to  make  appli- 
cation for  admittance  before  Fifth  Month  1. 
The  dormitories  will  doubtless  be  full  by  that 
time. 

Only  a  limited  number  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  dormitories  will  be  admitted. 
In  writing  address 

DAVID  M.  EDWARDS 

President 
EARLHAM,  INDIANA 


ESPERANTO 

Esperanto  is  pre-eminently  for 
those  who  believe  there  is,  a 
better  way  to  Peace  than  by  in- 
ternational warfare.  What 
should  be  the  attitude  of  Young 
Friends  toward   Esperanto  ? 


F.W.  Hoffman  &  Company 

BRUSHES  AND  BROOMS 
GENERAL  JANITOR  SUPPLIES 
35  and  37  So.  Fourth  Street 


WE  SPECIALIZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS.  SCHOOLS. 
HOSPITALS,  ETC. 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Office  Hour*  until  10.30  A.  M.      Or  any  Mtr  Urn*  ty  appointment 
Established  in  1849.   Bell  'Phone.  Poplar  337 


The  Annual  Meeting 

of 

The  Westtown  Alumni 
Association 

will  be  held  at  Westtown 

Fifth  Month  29,  1920 

Friends  will  kindly  keep  the  date  open  in 
anticipation  of  a  full  attendance. 

The  Program  will  center  around  the  uses  for 
the  recently  collected  Funds.  < 

This  is  a  question  in  which  we  are  not  only 
all  interested,  but  one  in  which  all  have  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

JAMES  G.  BIDDLE.  President 

Westtown  Alumni  Association 


W.  B.  "WEA.VER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Gtten  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


Woolman  School 

A  Friends'  School  for  Social  and 
Religious  Education 

Offers  special  training  to  young  Friends  for 
service  in  the  meeting  and  community. 

Trained  young  Friends  are  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  Society. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Notice  to  Live-wire  Friends 

The  Peace  Committee  plans  to  do  more  publicity  work 
of  an  educational  nature.  To  do  this,  we  need  a  corre- 
spondent in  each  Friendly  community  where  there  is  a  local 
paper.  The  correspondents  will  receive  suitable  articles 
from  our  central  office,  and  will  try  to  get  them  published 
in  the  paper.  This  is  a  chance  to  do  a  service  which  is 
well  worth  while.  It  will  require  some  personal  effort. 
Editors  are  human,  and  will  sometimes  say  "yes"  to  a  face- 
to-face  request,  when  a  written  one  would  go  in  the  waste- 
backet.  Help  make  the  Peaoe  Testimony  more  than  a 
tradition.  Send  in  your  names  to  the  Secretary,  304  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.      •      •      Philadelphia.  Pi. 
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RHOADS  BELTS  are  good  belts. 
Our  best  belts  are  made  for 
hardest  drives,  for  most  exacting  con- 
ditions. Other  belts  are  made  for 
easier  drives,  slower  speed  or  lighter 
loads.  Our  aim  is  to  make  belts  adapt- 
ed to  your  needs.  Many  drives  do  not 
require  our  best  belts.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  belt  will  economically  fit  your 
drive. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:  12  N.  Third  Street 
NEW  YORK:  102  Beekman  Street 
CHICAGO:  322  W.  Randolph  Street 
Factory  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    •    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

RIPRISINTATIVI8 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


MEMBERS 
NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK  EXCHANGES 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


Openings  for  Teachers 
at  Westtown  School 

For  the  year  1920-21  we  shall  need  one  or 
two  trained  teachers  for  our  Elementary 
School,  Eighth  Grade  and  below. 

There  will  be  an  opening  as  head  of  the 
Home  Economics  Department — one  not 
only  possessing  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations, but  also  having  an  interest  in 
community  extension  work. 

We  hope  also  to  find  a  man  who  can  bring 
an  enthusiastic  interest  in  out-door  life — 
the  Natural  Sciences,  the  study  of  birds 
and  flowers,  camping,  hiking  and  other 
wholesome  out-of-school  activities;  and 
a  second  man  who  is  especially  interested 
in  boys'  athletics. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:   Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Thomas  Wlstar  Brown  Graduate  School 

HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 
1920-21 

Offers  to  graduate  students  the  following 
courses:  Biblical  Literature,  History  of  Relig- 
ious Thought,  History  of  Quakerism,  Sociology, 
Labor  Problems,  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

The  Library  of  80,000  volumes  contains  the 
largest  amount  of  Quakeriana  in  America. 

Inclusive  charges  for  resident  students  $300; 
for  non-residents  $50. 

Six  full  scholarships  of  $300  each,  intended 
primarily  for  Friends,  three  of  which  may  be 
held  by  women,  will  be  granted  May  1,  1920. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  upon  request. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

THE  PRESIDENT, 

Haverford  College, 

Haverford,  Pa. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  AN  INCOME? 

at  65;  when  your  earning  power  has  stopped 
or  greatly  decreased  ? 

Then  begin  to  provide  for  it  now.  You 
can  do  it  by  taking  our  Endowment  Policy 
payable  at  65 — or  upon  your  death,  if  before. 

It  is  insurance,  income,  investment. 

Will  you  let  us  tell  you  about  this? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


OAKLAND  FARM 

BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  noted  pine 
belt.  A  health  retort  of  established  reputation.  Open 
all  the  year.  BARTON  &  BARTH. 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

.  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONB,  Matron. 

Phonb — Market  1571. 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Is  situated,  planned  and  managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 
enjoyment  to  its  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 
GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J, 

A  family  House  of  Established  Reputation, 
dpen  Throughout  tit  Year 

NATHAN  t.  JONES, 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1 920 


A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


ANTED — A  teacher  of  experience  and  ability  is  needed 
for  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grade  work  in  Friends'  School, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J„  for  year  1920-21.  An  unusual  oppor- 
tunity. Address  promptly,  Helen  L.  Foreythe,  Friends' 
School,  Atlantic  City. 


ANTED — A  middle-aged  woman  Friend  as  a  working 
housekeeper  or  caretaker  for  a  home  in  Lansdowne, 
Pa.,  by  i  he  owner.  No  washing  or  sweeping  required. 
Address,  Btating  terms,  J.  R.  E.,  care  of  Tbe  Friend,  207 
Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED — A  large  unfurnished  room  with  board.  Con- 
venient to  the  city  by  train  or  trolley.    Address,  R. 
Louisa  Troth,  Westtown  Farm  House,  Pa. 


WANTED — Young  woman  as  mother's  helper  in  Friend's 
family  in  Germantown.  Three  children,  five,  seven 
and  nine  years.  Apply  C.  H.,  The  Fbibnd,  207  Walnut 
Place,  Philadelphia. 
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VOL.  93.  FIFTH-DAY,  FOURTH  MONTH  15,  1920.  No.  42. 
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THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.   Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henbt  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe,  )  ContribuUng  Editors. 
Mart  Wahd,  ) 

Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


This  matter  is  prepared  for  The  Friend  and  for  the  Philadelphia 
Young  Friends'  Committee  by  the  following: 

Alice  Trimble 
Editor 
and 

Francis  R.  Bacon  Joseph  Stokes,  Jr. 

Edward  W.  Marshall  Edith  Stratton 

Margaret  Whitall  Rhoads        Alfred  Lowry 
Associates 


"On  the  other  hand  one  learns  in  Germany  to  be  both 
super-denominational  and  super-national — that  is  to  say,  to 
live  in  that  region  where  there  are  no  sects  and  groups  of 
religious  fellowship  separated  from  each  other,  Jbut  just 
Christians,  and  where  men  are  not  Germans,  Russians,  Jews, 
Gentiles,  etc. — but  just  humans.  But  that  region  of  uni- 
versality is  found  alone  in  Christ." — From  a  Letter  of  Max  I. 
Reich,  Third  Month  8,  ig2o. 

LETTER  FROM  MAX  I.  REICH. 

Potsdam,  Germany,  Second  Month  ii,  1920. 
To  the  Select  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
Held  at  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Third  Month, 
1920. 
Beloved  Friends: — 

Though  removed  from  you  by  outward  distance,  my  heart 
turns  to  you  at  this  time  of  your  annual  assembly  and  tenderly 
salutes  you  in  the  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  May  all 
your  meetings  be  held  under  the  overshadowing  of  "  the  real 
Presence,"  where  true  fellowship  is  known  one  with  another, 
whatever  be  our  individual  differences  due  to  varieties  of 
spiritual  growth  and  apprehension. 

The  service  in  other  lands  for  which  you  liberated  me  a 
year  ago  still  detains  me  so  that  I  may  not  take  my  accustomed 
seat  among  you.  Looking  back  oyer  the  four  months  I  have 
been  in  this  stricken  land  of  Germany,  I  can  only  say  that 


we  were  rightly  guided  when  we  were  together  baptized  into 
a  sense  of  the  Divine  requiring  to  stretch  out  a  hand  of  love, 
friendship  and  reconciliation,  to  this  people  which  has  so 
deeply  drunk  of  the  cup  of  bitterness,  and  is  still  drinking. 
It  is  also  clear  that  we  were  not  misled  when  we  beheld,  in 
spirit-,  not  a  few  souls  here  secretly  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  message  committed  to  us,  of  a  Redeemer,  not  far  away, 
but  revealing  Himself  by  His  light  and  grace  in  the  inward 
parts. 

There  are  abundant  proofs  that  a  wave  of  light  is  passing 
over  Germany  at  this  time.  The  most  unlikely  people  are 
reaching  out  after  God,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  were  utterly 
indifferent.  This  is  not  the  time  to  go  into  details,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  published,  and  others  of  which 
remain  to  be  given  later  on.  But  I  might  say  that  we  have 
been  permitted  to  reach  almost  every  class  in  Germany.  In 
a  most  remarkable  way,  giving  evidence  of  the  clearest  Divine 
guidance,  doors  have  been  opened  and  are  still  opening,  to 
declare  our  message  "publicly  and  from  house  to  house," 
to  high  born  and  to  those  of  humbler  birth.  The  iron  has 
entered  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  so-called  noble 
birth.  They  have  been  humiliated.  But  apart  from  their 
former  militaristic  tendency,  they  have  many  fine  qualities, 
and  they  have  been  the  backbone  of  German  piety.  The 
working  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  have  cut  themselves  largely 
loose  from  organized  Christianity,  and  yet  are  beginning  to 
feel  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  Again  and  again 
we  have  found  that  the  Quaker  way  of  life,  a  Christian  testi- 
mony without  clergymen  and  without  sacraments,  one  which 
recognizes  the  sacredness  of  human  personality,  rich  or  poor, 
learned  or  illiterate,  and  which  is  calculated  to  unite  those 
whom  national  and  class  interests  have  kept  apart,  appeals 
to  these  unchurched  masses  very  powerfully  and  is  likely  to 
win  many  of  them  to  Christ  and  His  cause. 

Your  ministry  of  mercy  in  the  relief  of  suffering,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  others  bearing  the  name  of  Friends,  is  making  a 
deep  impression  in  this  country  and  is  having  a  healing  in- 
fluence. I  need  not  say  that  it  has  paved  the  way  for  the 
glad  listening  to  our  spiritual  message  and  for  the  study  of 
our  literature,  the  circulation  of  which  is  proceeding  now. 

There  are  to-day  German  Friends  who  by  life  and  lip  testify 
to  the  way  of  Truth,  more  recently  convinced,  some  of  which 
are  found  in  groups  assembled  regularly,  on  the  basis  of 
silent  worship,  and  their  number  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 
The  South  German  Friends  are  already  exercised  about  the 
founding  of  a  school  of  their  own  for  their  youth,  as  the  new 
school  laws,  likely  to  be  soon  enforced  by  the  Republic,  will 
banish  religious  teaching  from  "the  people's  schools."  The 
bonds  of  fellowship  between  the  various  companies  of  new 
Friends  in  their  scattered  areas  are  being  drawn  closer  to- 
gether, so  that,  we  hope,  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  a 
living,  united  and  soundly  convinced  Society  of  Friends  in 
Germany  may  be  regarded  as  established  fact.  In  the  mean- 
time I  hope  we  may  not  go  faster  than  the  true  Guide  leads. 
But  this  is  the  day  of  His  visitation  here  and  the  day  of  our 
opportunity. 

Farewell,  beloved  Friends.  Trusting  to  see  you  face  to 
face  at  the  appointed  time,  I  remain, 

Your  friend  in  Gospel  bonds, 

Max  I.  Reich.  . 
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Fourth  Month  15, 1920. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CHRISTIAN  LABOR  IN 
FOREIGN  LANDS. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting: — 

We  believe  that  the  interest  in  Christian  Labor  in  Foreign 
Lands  has  been  steadily  advancing  among  us  during  the  past 
year,  but  we  need  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  every  mem- 
ber of  our  Yearly  Meeting  in  our  endeavors  more  faithfully 
and  effectively  to  promote  this  interest  during  the  coming  year. 

Our  first  year  of  service  has  consisted  mainly  in  registering 
the  present  missionary  strength  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and 
in  trying  in  some  degree  to  stimulate  it. 

The  following  activities  indicate  the  line  of  advance: 

Home  Work. 

The  following  recommendation  was  made  to  our  last  Yearly 
Meeting: — 

"  We  would  encourage  those  engaged  in  promoting  mission- 
ary effort  to  share  their  concerns  with  their  Monthly  or 
Quarterly  Meetings.  We  believe  that  in  many  instances  a 
sympathetic  response  would  be  made  to  such  appeals. 

This  course  was  followed  by  Alfred  Lowry  in  regard  to  his 
proposed  journey  to  Germany,  and  he  was  granted  a  Minute 
by  both  Chester  Monthly  Meeting  and  by  Haddonfield  and 
Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  latter  appointing  a  Committee 
to  co-operate  with  him.  We  note  with  much  satisfaction  that 
a  Committee  has  also  been  appointed  by  Haddonfield  and 
Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  to  "co-operate  with  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  promote  a  greater  knowl- 
edge of  and  interest  in  the  Missionary  movement  and  to  advise 
with  and  assist  individual  members  who  feel  called  to  foreign 
service." 

Three  of  our  Committee  are  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Friends'  Foreign  Missionary  Association  of  Philadelphia,  and 
a  Joint  Committee  is  under  appointment  which  is  authorized 
to  arrange  for  meetings,  a  number  of  which  have  been  held  in 
different  communities,  addressed  by  those  who  have  been 
on  the  foreign  field  as  well  as  by  members  of  this  Committee. 

The  Young  Friends'  Mission  Committee  has  held  an  in- 
spirational meeting  for  teachers,  and  has  encouraged  the 
meeting  of  groups  of  children  to  learn  about  missions  and  to 
do  what  they  can  to  help.  Its  members  feel  there  is  a  growing 
interest  in  missions  among  young  people,  which  culminated  in 
the  Student  Volunteer  Convention,  held  at  Des  Moines  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  at  which  twelve  of  our  Young  Friends 
were  present. 

A  group  of  our  members  has,  since  1907,  co-operated  with 
the  American  Branch  of  the  Sudan  United  Mission,  an  Inter- 
denominational Mission  which  is  aiming  to  establish  centres 
of  Christian  influence  in  the  Sudan,  to  counteract  the  exten- 
sion of  Mohammedanism  from  North  of  the  Sudan  into 
Africa. 

Religious  Journeys. 

Max  I.  Reich  is  carrying  a  message  of  good-will  to  Ger- 
many; William  C.  Allen  and  wife  are  traveling  in  Gospel  love 
in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  elsewhere.  Two 
of  our  members  have  a  concern  to  carry  the  message  of  our 
Saviour's  love  and  spiritual  healing  to  the  stricken  people  of 
Central  Europe.  Two  others  have  lately  gone  on  a  mission 
of  good-will  to  our  neighbor  country,  Mexico,  with  the  joint 
approval  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  Peace  Committee  and  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee.  Three  of  our  mem- 
bers have  gone  as  a  deputation  to  Japan,  to  study  the  needs 
and  conditions  of  the  work  established  by  Friends  there. 

European  Relief  Work. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  have  stimulated  beyond  all 
precedent,  the  giving  of  time  and  strength  and  money  at  home 
for  material  relief  in  the  devastated  countries  of  Europe. 

Seventy  of  our  members  have  been  doing  reconstruction 
and  relief  work  in  France,  Russia  and  Poland,  in  the  recent 
past.  Nine  members  have  gone  out  recently  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  by  request 


of  Herbert  Hoover,  to  administer  relief  to  the  child  life  of 
Germany  now  in  desperate  need  of  food  and  clothing.  Work 
of  a  somewhat  different  character  is  also  in  progress  in  Austria 
by  some  of  our  members  under  the  auspices  of  English  Friends. 
These  Friends  carry  with  them  a  deep  sense  of  the  spiritual 
message  that  prompts  such  service. 

Quaker  Embassies. 
There  is  likely  to  be  an  opportunity  to  co-operate  with 
English  Friends  in  the  establishing  in  Europe  of  Quaker  em- 
bassies; these  are  settlements  for  the  promotion  of  Inter- 
national understanding  and  good-will,  and  for  spreading  the 
Quaker  message  through  normal  business  contacts,  meetings, 
and  educational  facilities. 

Missionary  Work. 

There  are  at  present  three  members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  engaged  in  Mission  work  in  Japan,  and  three  in  China, 
who,  in  addition  to  their  specific  religious  service,  are  engaged 
in  medical,  peace  and  hospital  work,  in  school-teaching  and 
in  moral  and  social  uplift.  The  large  girls'  school  in  Tokio 
under  care  of  Friends  is  proving  to  be  a  great  factor  in  the 
moulding  of  substantial  Christian  character.  The  numerous 
out-stations  in  the  Prefecture  of  Ibaraki  are  valuable  allies 
in  spreading  the  Gospel  message. 

Friends'  work  in  Japan  grows  increasingly  fruitful,  and  we 
hope  is  proving  a  permanent  contribution  to  our  friendly 
international  relations  with  that  nation.  There  is  now  a 
great  opportunity  in  that  country  for  our  educated  and  con- 
secrated young  Friends  who  may  hear  the  call  to  devote  their 
lives  and  their  talents  to  the  great  work  of  establishing  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Future  Development. 

The  above  facts  indicate  a  reaching  out,  to  those  of  other 
lands,  without  parallel,  in  our  Yearly  Meeting,  and  are 
reminiscent  of  the  intense  missionary  activity  of  the  days  of 
early  Quakerism.  We  feel  a  deep  concern  that  this  sensitiza- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  world, — born  of  the  sorrows  of  the 
late  war, — may  be  conserved  and  directed  into  permanent 
channels  of  service,  and  that  the  emphasis  may  tend  steadily 
toward  the  spiritual,  for  which  the  material  help  opens  the 
doors.  In  so  far  as  we  foster  this  tendency,  we  shall  lift  all 
our  activities  to  the  high  plane  of  Christian  discipleship. 

The  claims  of  the  War  Relief  work  are  so  urgent  and  absorb- 
ing that  we  are  tempted  to  forget  and  to  turn  aside  from  the 
long-established  and  less  spectacular  effort,  which  Friends 
have  been  quietly  making  for  years,  in  Japan  and  elsewhere. 
We  can  but  hope  that  some  of  our  young  people  who  have 
given  themselves  so  generously  to  relieve  the  terrible  suffering 
of  the  war,  and  have  had  some  vision  of  the  world's  abysmal 
need,  may  be  called  to  further  service,  to  advance  the  King- 
dom of  Jesus  Christ,  whether  it  be  for  a  few  years  or  for  life, 
in  some  other  foreign  lands  where  the  recent  war  has  not 
raged,  but  where  suffering,  ignorance,  and  superstition  are 
yearly  reaping  an  even  greater  harvest  than  did  the  war  itself. 

For  instance,  the  deaths  from  preventable  causes  in  India 
alone  are  said  to  total  five  millions  each  year,  or  more  than 
the  number  of  soldiers  who  were  killed  in  action  or  died  from 
wounds  and  disease  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war. 

Over  94  per  cent,  in  India  and  China  are  illiterate,  as 
against  6.5  per  cent,  in  the  United  States. 

More  people  are  said  to  die  as  a  result  of  witch-craft  in 
Africa  every  year  than  were  killed  in  all  the  armies  during 
the  first  year  of  the  war. 

Those  who  are  ready  to  follow  the  Master  wherever  He 
leads  will  regard  lightly  boundaries  of  race  and  nation. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  Christian  leadership, 
especially  in  the  teaching  and  medical  professions.  The 
majority  of  our  members  must  necessarily  remain  at  home, 
but  these  may  all  share  in  the  service, — indeed,  without  their 
help  the  work  must  necessarily  fail: 

1  st:  These  have  the  daily  privilege  of  giving  inestimable  aid 
to  the  work  and  to  the  workers  by  their  earnest  intercession. 
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2nd:  They  have  the  opportunity  for  regular  sacrificial  giv- 
ing. 

3rd:  These  also  have  the  privilege  of  welcoming  into  their 
"homes  some  of  the  foreign  students  who  are  temporarily  re- 
siding in  our  midst,  and  who,  whether  they  be  non-Christians 
or  our  own  members,  suffer  deeply  from  the  lack  of  home  in- 
fluence in  their  lives. 

The  bankruptcy  of  so-called  civilization  in  the  face  of  the 
present  despair,  has  brought  to  Friends,  in  possibly  a  special 
way,  the  sense  of  a  great  message,  and  as  it  commits  itself 
corporately  to  the  absorbing  and  joyous  task  of  bearing 
testimony  to  the  Light,  it  must  call  upon  every  separate 
member  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  to  dedicate  life  to  the  work 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

"Be  swift  my  soul  to  answer  Him, 

Be  jubilant  my  feet." 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Wm.  B.  Harvey, 

Chairman. 


"Laid  on  Thine  altar,  O  my  Lord  Divine, 

Accept  this  gift  to-day,  for  Jesus'  sake: 
I  have  no  jewels  to  adorn  thy  shrine, 

No  far-famed  sacrifice  to  make;  , 
But  here  within  my  trembling  hand  I  bring 

This  will  of  mine — a  thing  that  seemeth  small, 
But  Thou  alone,  0  Lord,  canst  understand 

How  when  I  yield  Thee  this,  I  yield  mine  all." 


QUAKER  AMBASSADORS. 

We  make  the  claim  for  our  Quaker  message  that  it  is  one 
which  can  be  presented  most  effectively  through  the  ordinary 
round  of  daily  life.  We  believe,  and  we  find  reason  for  be- 
lieving, the  truth  of  the  finely  turned  phrase  of  John  Wilhelm 
Rowntree:  "Religion  and  life  must  be  one  or  neither  is  any- 
thing." 

The  recent  work  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  France  and 
in  Eastern  Europe  seems  to  illustrate  the  reality  of  this  prin- 
ciple. For  five  years  and  more  English  Friends  have  been 
working  in  France.  American  Friends  have  been  there  for 
nearly  three  years.  The  story  of  the  formation,  growth  and 
development  of  La  Mission  des  Amis  is  very  familiar  to  all 
the  readers  of  The  Friend.  The  great  emergency  to  which 
the  members  of  the  Mission  brought  relief  did  not  give  op- 
portunity for  formal  presentations  of  our  special  beliefs  or 
manner  of  worship.  Such  an  attempt  would  have  been  most 
unwelcome  to  the  majority  of  the  French  people  who  are 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  if  they  have  any 
religious  affiliation  at  all. 

The  life  which  the  mission  members  lived  with"  the  peasants 
in  the  villages  did,  however,  give  real  opportunity  to  express 
the  things  which  meant  the  most  to  them.  Where  other  relief 
organizations  were  broad  and  extensive  in  their  scope  of 
work,  the  Friends  were  purposely  limited  to  the  point  where 
their  work  might  be  intensive.  The  girls  in.  the  Relief  De- 
partment knew  the  families  in  each  village  intimately.  They 
shared  their  joys  and  sorrows  and  difficulties  and  entered  into 
sympathy  with  their  problems.  "  But  why  did  you  come  over 
here?"  they  were  asked  again  and  again.  "Why  did  you 
leave  your  mother  and  father  and  come  here?  You  are  so 
very  young!"  The  question  might  have  a  score  of  answers, 
but  the  one  real  answer  will  somehow  be  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. 

The  men  in  the  Agricultural  Department  who  thrashed  so 
many  bushels  of  grain,  living  with  a  French  family  for  a  week 
or  two  till  all  the  work  in  that  village  was  done  and  then 
moving  on  to  the  next,  had  another  unique  opportunity  to 
live  out  a  message  of  good-will. 

The  builders  of  houses,  the  nurses  and  doctors,  the  main- 
tenance department  workers  who  had  to  direct  the  French 
help  in  the  equipes;  the  workers  in  Paris  who  were  thrown 


with  French  men  and  women  of  the  more  educated  classes, 
everyone  had  the  opportunity  for  service  by  the  daily  contacts 
which  were  made.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  or  even  guess 
what  result  these  contacts  have  had  on  the  French  people. 
Numerically,  the  membership  list  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
at  Grange  le  Comte  did  not  show  a  growth  in  French  names. 
•Anyone  who  spent  some  length  of  time  in  France,  either  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  war,  or,  after  the  Armistice,  when  the 
work  was  concentrated  in  the  Verdun  area,  could  not  fail 
to  catch  the  spirit  that  prevailed.  The  "  Spirit  of  the  Mission," 
that  undefined  impulse  which  all  felt  and  which  few  could 
put  into  words  must  have  meant,  and  must  still  mean  a 
spirit  of  new  strength  wherever  it  was  known. 

In  Poland,  in  Vienna  and  in  Budapest  the  same  opportunity 
of  service  has  come.  The  Friends  who  have  gone  there  have 
carried  a  message  which  they  have  attempted  to  live  from 
day  to  day.  In  Germany,  at  the  present  time,  the  Society 
to  which  we  belong  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  express  to  a 
whole  nation  through  the  Unit  there  a  message  of  love  and 
good-will. 

The  idea  of  Quaker  Embassies  has  been  an  outgrowth  of 
the  relief  work  of  Friends  in  Europe. .  The  plan  has  many 
phases  and  applications  which  can  only  be  briefly  outlined 
here.  A  Quaker  Embassy  is  a  small  group  of  Friends  living 
in  a  foreign  city.  The  idea  is  that  they  shall  eventually  be 
self-supporting,  shall  follow  the  business  or  profession  which 
they  had  previously  followed  at  home.  They  will  then  be 
in  a  position  to  meet  with  the  people  on  a  common  footing 
and  to  carry  their  spiritual  message  in  the  most  normal  man- 
ner possible.  When  these  embassies  are  first  organized,  how- 
ever, they  will  probably  grow  up  from  the  nucleus  of  relief 
workers.  For  instance,  the  embassy  in  Paris  islocated  in  the 
Hotel  Britannique,  which  has  been  one  of  the  Mission's  hotels 
since  the  beginning  five  years  ago.  English  Friends  are 
particularly  interested  in  this  question  and  have  already  sent 
out  several  "Quaker  Ambassadors"  to  different  cities.  The 
next  few  years  will  doubtless  show  a  growth  and  development 
of  the  concern.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the  imagination  to  realize 
the  important  influence  which  it  may  be  possible  for  a  few 
people  with  vision  and  energy  to  exert  in  a  foreign  community. 
The  support  of  work  of  this  kind  should  become  one  of  the 
.serious  undertakings  of  the  Young  Friends  both  in  England 
and  America. 

Rebecca  Carter. 


INDIAN  AID, 

Where  can  we  find  more  perfect  faith  than  in  the  hearts  of 
men  less  far  removed  from  nature  than  the  supposedly  more 
civilized  races? 

I'm  sure  as  we  listened  on  Third-day  evening  of  Yearly 
Meeting  week  to  Professor  Henry  Roe  Cloud,  a  Winnebago 
Indian,  we  were  impressed  with  this  fact.  He  explained  the 
meaning  to  his  race  of  Friendship  as  he  came  to  understand 
it  as  a  boy,  when,  according  to  custom,  he  chose  his  friend  to 
whom  he  promised  devotion  unto  death  if  need  be.  This  gave 
him  a  wonderful  background  for  the  greater  Friendship  which 
he  learned  to  appreciate  while  still  young  when  it  was  ex- 
plained to  him  by  a  Christian  missionary.  It  became  a  real 
force  in  his  life  easily,  it  would  seem,  and  led  him  to  go  and 
search  for  himself  at  school,  college  and  in  his  own  heart 
for  knowledge  of  this  new  Friend,  and  when  he  had  received 
sufficient  instruction,  to  go  back  to  his  own  people  and  lead 
them  to  the  Light. 

He  paid  great  tribute  to  Friends  for  the  part  they  have 
taken  in  preserving  friendship  with  the  Indians  ever  since 
William  Penn  proved  to  them  his  motives  by  buying  the 
land  from  them  rather  than  taking  it  by  force,  as  was  done 
in  the  other  colonies.  Consequently,  it  would  seem  that  we 
Friends  have  an  advantage  which  the  other  twenty-one  de- 
nominations who  are  conducting  Indian  Missions  cannot 
claim.    Let  us  be'faithful  to  our  trust. 

B.  Balderston. 
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FRIENDS'  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION  MEET- 
ING, THIRD  MONTH  31,  1920. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Association 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held  at  Twelfth  Street  Meeting- 
house on  Fourth-day  evening,  with  C.  Walter  Borton  presid- 
ing, attracted  an  audience  that  filled  the  meeting-room  to 
capacity.  After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  James  F.  Walker  • 
presented  a  summary  report  of  the  year's  activities  of  the 
workers  in  Japan,  which  indicated  that  the  work  is  growing 
in  extent  and  interest,  a  long  waiting  list  at  the  Girls'  School 
being  typical  of  conditions  in  general. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  given  by  Paul  Kanamori, 
a  powerful  Japanese  evangelist,  who  told  of  his  own  con- 
version forty-five  years  ago,  under  the  influence,  not  of  a 
missionary,  but  of  a  soldier,  Captain  Ellis  James,  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War,  who,  at  the  invitation  of  a  Japanese  prince, 
had  established  a  military  academy  in  the  city  of  Kumamoto, 
in  which  school  Paul  Kanamori,  then  a  boy  of  eighteen,  was 
studying.  Captain  James  and  his  wife  were  very  pious  people, 
and  as  the  boys  learned  English,  they  started  a  Bible  Class 
in  their  own  home  for  those  who  were  interested.  About  a 
dozen  cared  enough  to  spend  their  Winter  holiday  at  the 
school,  in  Bible  study,  and  when  the  rest  of  the  students  re- 
turned, conditions  were  right  for  a  powerful  revival.  In 
spite- of  the  persecution  by  their  families,  about  forty  were 
converted,  forming  themselves  into  a  little  band  which  did  ' 
valiant  work  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  in  Japan. 

Paul  Kanamori  became  a  Congregational  minister,  then  a 
professor  of  Theology.  In  the  course  of  his  work  as  a  teacher 
he  became  so  interested  in  the  new  theology,  and  was  so  un- 
settled that  for  a  time  he  actually  left  the  ministry;  but  at 
the  death  of  his  wife,  his  doubts  were  suddenly  swept  away, 
and  for  the  last  four  years  he  has  been  known  as  "the  man  of 
one  sermon,"  the  Crucifixion,  which  he  has  preached  to  in- 
creasing numbers  of  listeners. 

A  pleasant  touch  at  the  end  of  the  evening  was  the  spon- 
taneous singing  of  two  Russian  hymns,  by  members  of  Pastor 
Fettler's  Training  School  for  Russian  Evangelists,  who  were 
unexpectedly  present. 

Richard  R.  Wood. 


"THESE  ALSO  WILL  I  BRING.'" 

In  Women's  Yearly  Meeting  it  was  suggested  that  a  pil- 
grimage of  Young  Friends  be  made  to  Tunesassa  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  School  and  the  good 
work  it  is  doing,  and  has  been  doing  for  so  many  years  among 
the  New  York  Indians.  As  one  who  is  deeply. interested  in 
the  School  and  its  influence,  I  sincerely  hope  this  pilgrimage 
may  be  accomplished — and  it  need  not  be  confined  to  young 
Friends — any  Friends,  old,  younger  or  middle-aged  can 
render  service  to  our  School,  and  to  those  we  are  trying  to 
help,  by  visiting  us,  learning  our  material  and  spiritual  need^ 
and  then  by  returning  home  and  telling  the  need  to  all  those 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Young  Friends'  Movement  take  a  genuine  interest  in  this 
little  mission  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  throw  some  of  their 
whole-souled  enthusiasm  into  it.  Who  can  tell  what  a  far- 
reaching  influence  it  might  have! 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  some  reasons  why  the  Friends' 
Indian  School  should  be  continued.  Since  the  government 
school  at  Carlisle  has  been  discontinued  the  New  York  State 
Indians  have  been  debarred  from  all  government  schools. 
The  Thomas  Indian  School  (a  school  now  supported  largely 
by  the  State)  provides  education  similar  to  that  provided 
by  the  Friends'  Indian  School,  for  from  two  to  three  hundred 
Indian  children.  They  receive  a  certain  amount  of  industrial 
training,  but  are  not  instructed  in  definite  trades.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  school  where  the  New  York  State 
Indians  can  receive  high  school  industrial  training.  We  do 
not  at  the  present  time  give  high  school  instruction  at  Tunesas- 
sa; but  we  have  there  the  nucleus  of  a  plant  which,  with 
sufficient  funds,  might  be  developed  to  fill  the  present  need- 


Some  who  know  the  needs — physical,  mental  and  moral — 
of  the  New  York  Indian  have  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the 
time  when  Friends  will  become  alive  to  the  wonderful  op- 
portunity that  now  lies  before  them  in  providing  a  school 
and  consecrated  teachers  who  will  prepare  the  Indian  for 
citizenship,  and  in  so  doing  raise  the  whole  moral  standard  of 
the  race.  The  Indian  looks  to  the  Friends  ("Quakers,"  as 
they  call  us)  for  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  human  nature; 
and  how  quickly  he  detects  that  which  is  not  genuine  and 
sincere!  He  has  not  forgotten,  and  will  not  soon  forget,  the. 
faithfulness  and  courage  of  those  Friends,  years  ago,  who 
braved  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  and  carried  the  message 
of  love  and  good-will  to  his  forefathers.  How  I  have  longed 
that  Friends  to-day  might  go  forth  in  the  same  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  to  a  cause.  Those  early  missionaries 
founded  the  School  and  won  the  love  of  a,  race  whose  love  is 
not  easily  gained — it  is  for  us  to  carry  on  this  work  and  en- 
deavor to  catch  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  pioneers  in 
the  wilderness  to  carry  Christ's  message  of  love  to  the  Red 
Men. 

Many  have  said  to  me  that  the  Indians  are  shiftless,  lazy  and 
not  worth  the  time,  money  and  effort  that  have  been  expended 
on  them,  but  I  have  remembered  Christ's  words,  "Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  Me."  Let  us  lend  a  helping  hand  in  that  spirit, 
and  our  labor  cannot  but  bear  fruit. 

Emma  Thorp. 

Tunesassa,  N.  Y. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  FRIENDS'  PEACE  COM- 
MITTEE, FOURTH  MONTH  I,  1920. 

The  Fifth-day  evening  meeting  was  held  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  Peace  Committee,  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 
Charles  J.  Rhoads  presided.  Five  short  talks  were  given  by 
people  who  had  been  or  are  working  for  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee. 

Vincent  D.  Nicholson,  formerly  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Service  Committee,  and  more  recently  serving  in  France  and 
Poland,  was  the  first  speaker.  He  pointed  out  that  before  the 
war,  the  only  international  service  in  which  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  engaged  was  a  limited  amount  of  missionary  work. 
Our  testimony  for  Peace,  based  largely  on  a  merely  traditional 
belief,  was  international  in  some  of  its  aspects,  but  was  almost 
entirely  negative.  But  during  the  war  we  had  an  opportunity 
probably  unique  in  the  history  of  minority  groups,  of  not 
merely  passively  objecting  to  the  course  of  the  majority,  but 
of  actually  doing  definite,  constructive  work.  Is  this  work 
to  continue? 

As  a  result  of  the  hesitation  and  uncertainty  about  the 
Peace  Treaty,  as  well  as  of  the  natural  exhaustion  following 
a  long  war,  terrible  need  for  food,  clothing,  and  medical  aid 
exists  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  All  the  organizations  except 
our  own,  that  have  been  ministering  to  this  need,  are  planning 
to  withdraw,  or  have  their  interest  concentrated  on  too  limited 
a  field.  With  its  five  years  of  experience,  the  Mission  Anglo- 
Americaine  des  Amis  has  developed  an  organization  and  an 
esprit  de  corps  flexible  and  elastic  enough  to  do  a. useful  work. 
"Our  challenge  is  to  translate  words  into  deeds,  ideas  into 
practice." 

Beulah  Hurley,  who  was  for  a  long  time  in  charge  of  pur- 
chasing and  distributing  food  for  the  &quipes  in  the  Verdun 
area,  and  who  has  recently  been  working  in  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Hungary,  described  the  fair-mindedness  and 
broad-mindedness  of  the  people  of  these  countries,  even  in 
talking  about  their  enemies.  They  have  the  power  of  seeing 
people  as  human  beings  not  in  bulk,  and  this  is  the  power 
fundamentally  necessary  to  bring  the  nations  into  closer 
harmony.  The  Quaker  mission  is  to  hunt  for  points  of  agree- 
ment, which,  as  Ruskin  said,  is  the  way  of  progress,  while 
hunting  for  points  of  difference  is  the  devil's  path.  It  is 
this  hunt  for  points  of  agreement  which  the  Quaker  Embassies 
are  expected  to  aid.    To  prosecute  the  search  effectively,  no 
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one  aspect  of  life  is  enough,  it  is  our  task  to  get  into  sympathetic 
contact  with  other  people  on  every  side  of  life. 

Anna  J.  Haines,  whose  service  was  in  Russia,  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  possible  message  of  Quakerism  to  the 
Russians,  who,  she  pointed  out,  are  essentially  individualistic 
and  would  therefore  be  easily  appealed  to  by  our  freedom 
from  creed.  To  carry  our  message  to  the  Russians  ordinary 
reconstruction  work  is  not  especially  well  suited,  because  the 
people  who  need  that  kind  of  help  are  not,  in  general,  the 
easiest  for  foreigners  to  get  contact  with.  The  maintenance 
of  dormitories  for  students  was  suggested  as  a  practical 
method  of  immediate  work.  The  students  are  frequently 
poor,  and  would  appreciate  this  sort  of  assistance,  and  they 
form  the  easiest  and  quickest  channel  by  which  our  ideas  can 
get  into  the  mind  of  the  Russian  people. 

Chase  Conover,  who  served  over  a  year  in  the  French 
Unit,  emphasized  the  difference  between  unity  and  uniformity, 
saying  that  in  the  fable  of  the  princes  and  the  bundle  of  twigs, 
the  unbreakable  bundle  of  twigs  would  not  have  been  weakened 
if  the  twigs  had  had  some  points  of  difference.  The  Friends' 
Unit  is  an  example  of  the  strong  unity  composed  of  different 
individuals.  The  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  ideals  and  traditions 
and  languages  produced  a  real  unit. 

This  sort  of  unity  in  the  Society  of  Friends  is  induced  by 
the  continued  growth  of  the  work  of  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee,  which  is  supported  by  all  Friends  in 
America,  and  by  the  growing  fellowship  among  younger 
Friends,  who  are  becoming  more  united,  many  through  the 
common  memories  of  the  work  in  the  Mission,  and  many 
through  contact  in  schools  and  colleges.  Among  the  methods 
of  fostering  this  unity  he  pointed  out  education,  particularly 
a  Friendly  education,  which  should  include  not  only  the  study 
of  the  past  history  of  our  Society,  but  also  the  application  of 
its  principles  to  the  problems  of  the  present  and  the  future, 
and  a  consecration  of  life,  which  is  most  effective  in  producing 
close  fellowship  with  others  similarly  consecrated  to  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Wilbur  K.  Thomas,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends'  Service  Committee,  closed  the  meeting  by  re- 
viewing statistically  the  work  now  being  done  and  the  need 
which  it  is  trying  to  meet;  going  on  to  say  that,  although  we 
were  proud  of  our  record,  we  could  not  rest  on  our  accomplish- 
ments, in  the  face  of  such  terrible  demands  for  service  all  over 
the  world.  The  Society  of  Friends  has  gone  on  record  as 
professing  that  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  we  under- 
stand them,  will  solve  the  problems  with  which  the  world  is 
faced  to-day.  It  is  now  up  to  us  to  make  good,  and  to  demon- 
strate that  these  principles  are  practicable,  or  else  to  give 
up  our  aloof  position  and  join  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  solving  the  problems  by  methods  generally  accepted. 

The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  can  find  op- 
portunities for  service  for  every  Friend,  and  wants  each  one, 
as  part  of  his  education,  to  volunteer  for  some  work,  at  home 
or  abroad,  which  will  help  toward  the  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  world  is  wrestling.  The  Service  Com- 
mittee is  trying  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  members  of  our 
Society  to  express  in  life  their  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
Therefore  it  will  continue  to  be  necessary  to  support  the  Service 
Committee. 

Richard  R.  Wood. 


The  flame  of  my  life  burns  low 
Under  the  cluttered  days, 
Like  a  fire  of  leaves. 

But  always  a  little  blue,  sweet-smelling  smoke 
Goes  up  to  God. 


"While  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  erase  the  past,  it  is  also 
blessedly  true  that  our  Lord,  out  of  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  the 
past,  can  reorganize  and  reconstruct  life  unto  victory  and 
glory." — "The  Gospel  of  the  Second  Chance,"  by  Stuart 

HOLDEN. 


"Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come."  To  several  this 
clear  call  has  sounded,  and  then  the  second — "Come  ye  out 
from  among  them,  be  ye  separate,  saith  your  God." 

Thy  sincere  prayers  have  been  answered,  thou  art  called 
over  from  the  ranks  to  stand  with  Jesus,  ready  to  hold  out  a 
welcoming  hand  to  seekers  who  come  to  thee.  Thou  art  able 
to  be  daily  of  greater  usefulness  in  His  Kingdom  through 
being  a  sharer  in  His  knowledge  of  God. 

To  the  vast  multitude,  yet  seekers,  each  .in  some  degree 
desiring  to  know  the  abundant  life,  Jesus  says  with  earnest 
pleading,  "Ye  believe  in  God  believe  also  in  Me."  If  thou 
wouldst  find  the  entrance  to  the  Kingdom  thou  must  take 
literally  both  the  first  and  second  commandments — "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all 
thy  mind  and  with  all  thy  soul — and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
When  thou  hast  learned  obedience  to  these  commands  thou 
wilt  not  be  overcome  of  evil,  but  will  overcome  evil  with  good 
and  it  will  be  thy  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  thee  the 
Kingdom. 

Sarah  Balderston  Harker. 


STUDENTS'  MOVEMENT  IN  CHINA. 

[The  following  article  is  forwarded  by  Jane  Balderston 
Dye.  The  young  Chinese  Friend  who  wrote  it  sent  her  the 
first  draft  with  the  quaint  request,  "Will  you  please  correct 
the  English  language  for  me?"] 

The  minds  of  the  students  in  China  are  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  national  feeling  of  the  Anti-Japanese  question  since 
last  Summer.  The  other  countries  of  the  world  seem  to  have 
had  a  pretty  quiet  year  since  the  close  of  the  war,  but  China 
just  had  the  opposite.  Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Chinese  Republic  perhaps  there  has  been  no  other  time  that 
has  made  the  students  of  the  country  so  restless  and  excited 
than  the  present  year,  and  one  never  knows  what  will  become 
the  end  of  it  if  it  goes  on  like  this. 

It  is  absolutely  correct  to  set  this  motive  into  the  students' 
minds,  and  any  person  who  has  got  a  brain  at  all  will  thorough- 
ly approve  this  sentiment.  The  scholars  are  the  leaders  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  awaken  their  countrymen 
of  other  classes.  After  careful  watching  of  all  the  activities 
of  this  movement,  one  naturally  asks,  "Is  the  method  that 
the  students  are  using  a  good  one  to  approach  the  final  aim?" 
Any  one  will  profoundly  approve  the  significance  of  the  aim 
and  purpose,  but  it  is  the  method  of  approaching  this  aim 
that  needs  much  more  careful  consideration.  Being  a  Friend, 
it  is  especially  so.  He  will  see  other  better  ways  of  loving 
his  country  than  simply  joining  thoughtlessly  with  others. 

The  factors  that  stirred  up  the  students  are  (i)  the  question 
of  returning  Chin-Tao,  Shangtung,  to  China,  and  (2)  the 
killing  of  some  Chinese  students  and  policemen  by  Japanese 
in  Fukien.  Both  break  the  national  relationship  between 
China  and  Japan  absolutely  so  far  as  the  students  in  China  are 
concerned.  Students'  associations  are  organized  everywhere 
and  meetings  of  the  same  are  being  called  practically  every 
day.  Lectures  are  given  and  circulars  are  distributed  by 
students  on  the  streets;  Boys'  Scout  Clubs  are  organized  and 
Students'  Armies  are  formed  in  many  schools;  and  still  many 
schools  have  even  closed,  as  their  students  want  to  devote 
their  whole  time  to  do  everything  possible  to  cultivate  this 
Anti-Japanese  feeling  among  the  people. 

The  most  wide-spread  spirit  is  to  destroy  the  Japanese 
goods  in  China.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
Japanese  goods  are  burned  here  and  there  and  Chinese  mer- 
chants are  not  allowed  to  import  any  more  of  these  goods  on 
the  sea-shores.  Great  trouble  was  caused  between  the 
students  and  merchants  a  month  ago  in  Chengtu,  and  it 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  co-operation  by  the  merchants  toward 
this  effort.  As  the  students  are  too  anxious  on  the  matter 
it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  forget  that  so  long  as  the  Chinese 
merchants  have  paid  for  it,  it  is  no  longer  Japanese,  but 
Chinese.  Many  small  shops  have  suffered  tremendously  by 
letting  their  goods  go  without  any  pay.    It  seems  to  be  that 
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unless  the  Chinese  people  begin  to  emphasize  to  establish  and 
improve  their  own  industries  and  factories,  there  is  not  much 
use,  if  any,  in  pushing  this  to  its  extreme.  The  point  is  that 
the  Chinese  government  can  not  officially  prohibit  the  Japanese 
goods  and  there  is  nothing  to  take  its  place  when  the  former 
is  removed. 

Viewing  from  all  standpoints  of  China's  present  difficulties, 
it  seems  that  students  in  Mission  Schools  are  standing  on  a. 
very  important  position  to  lead  students  in  the  government 
schools  into  the  right  way  of  patriotism.  Unless  much  more 
careful  consideration  is  given  to  this  important  subject,  it 
simply  does  more  harm  than  good  to  the  country.  Love  of 
one's  own  country  need  not  mean  hatred  of  another  country. 
We  as  Friends  have  got  to  see  that  it  is  our  duty  to  make  a 
real  contribution  to  this  movement.  We  must  realize  what 
the  Society  of  Friends  is  standing  for  and  do  our  utmost  to 
solve  China's  problems  as  well  as  to  help  toward  the  world 
reconstruction.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  have 
died  in  prison  in  England  for  their  belief  in  "Universal  Love," 
and  we  in  China  must  also  be  prepared  to  bear  laughter  for 
the  same  principle. 

T.  P.  Chang. 
Chengtu,  West  China,  First  Month  20,  1920. 


SHALL  FRIENDS  JOIN  IN  THE  MOVEMENT  FOR 
CHRISTIAN  UNITY? 

[The  following  is  in  response  to  a  query  raised  by  the  Young 
Friends'  Number  a  few  months  ago,  and  is  sent  us  by  a  member 
of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting.] 

In  the  issue  of  Third  Month  18th,  the  question  is  asked, 
"Shall  Friends  join  in  the  movement  for  Christian  unity?" 

He  asked  the  question  in  a  broad  way,  and  I  presume  that 
all  who  bear  the  name  of  Friends  have  a  right  to  consider, 
and  answer  in  the  order  of  the  question  first  of  all,  what  are 
the  benefits  expected  from  such  joining,  will  it  enable  us  to 
the  more  strongly  emphasize  our  peculiar  doctrine,  or  will  it 
have  the  tendency  to  cause  us  to  forget  the  fact  that  we  have 
peculiar  doctrines.  Will  it  increase  our  love  for  the  Baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  leadership  of  Him  in  all  the  acts 
of  worship,  and  the  assignment  of  fields  of  service  only  at  His 
bidding.  Or  will  it  introduce  us  to  the  cold  formal  program 
style  of  service,  under  the  direction  of  a  human  head,  who  can 
get  no  nearer  to  God  than  we  can  ourselves,  no  matter  how 
small  we  may  think  our  gift  to  be.  What  can  be  our  con- 
sistent attitude  on  the  question  of  the  ordinances,  the  hireling 
ministry,  and  the  tithing  system,  and  the  other  ideals  that 
it  takes  to  constitute  a  Friend?  Perhaps  the  writer  will 
say,  "Oh,  you  can  advocate  anything  that  you  want  to  just 
the  same."  Can  two  walk  together  except  they  agree?  Will 
it  help  the  spirit-filled  Quaker  to  touch  elbows  with  the  fellow 
that  laughs  at  the  very  idea  of  waiting  for  the  spirit  to  move, 
before  action,  and  to  form  the  program  for  every  service? 
Will  it  help  him  or  will  it  not  have  the  opposite  tendency, 
to  act  as  a  restraining  influence? 

The  thing  that  has  hurt  Friends  more  than  anything  that 
I  can  name,  since  I  first  knew  them,  has  been  the  introduction 
of  the  modes  and  practices  (in  the  act  of  worship)  of  other 
denominations;  and  the  introduction  of  all  kinds  of  reading 
that  might  have  some  things  incorporated  in  it  that  did  bear 
on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Baptism,  but  none  of  which 
was  free  from  objectional  matter  from  a  Friend's  viewpoint. 
I  do  not  remember  ever  reading  any  book  or  paper  printed 
by  any  concern,  independent  or  denominational  (other  than 
Friends),  but  what  had  tucked  away  somewhere  in  it  the 
very  things  that  Friends  were  trying  to  guard  against,  namely, 
the  ordinances,  the  program  service,  the  hireling  ministry, 
and  the  idea  that  men  and  women  must  have  special  training 
to  prepare  them  for  efficient  service.  I  well  remember  that 
when  I  came  into  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  a  new  convert 
I  was  advised  not  to  read  the  doctrines  of  Friends  (or  such 
books  as  Fox's  Journal,  Penn's  Rise  and  Progress,  Gurney's 
Works,  and  Barclay),  the  Friends  saying  that  I  had  better 


read  something  up-to-date.  The  first  book  that  was  placed  in 
my  hands  was  a  small  one  on  the  subject  of  sanctification,  by 
a  Presbyterian  author,  and  others  followed,  and  every  now 
and  then  some -Friend  has  sent  or  handed  me  something  of 
the  same  kind  on  the  subject,  more  or  less  sandwiched  be- 
tween a  whole  lot  of  theology  that  is  a  long  ways  from  the 
theology  of  Fox  and  Penn,  and  their  associates.  Robert 
Barclay  said  of  the  doctrines  of  Friends  in  the  rise  of  the 
Society,  "  It  is  not  the  discovery  of  a  new  doctrine,  but  a  new 
discovery  of  the  old  doctrine."   Now  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  does  not  exist  to-day  anywhere  a  clearer,  stronger  or 
more  complete  theological  writing  (independent  or  otherwise) 
than  was  written  by  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
stripped  of  all  the  non-essentials,  standing  out  clear,  so  that 
none  may  be  in  any  way  misled;  simple,  plain,  easy  to  under- 
stand and  emphatic  in  its  demands,  declaring  that  without 
holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.    While  others  declare 
for  the  high  standard,  they  incorporate  a  number  of  things 
that  they  admit  are  non-essentials,  but  still  insist  on  their 
usage.    Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  harm  done  to  Friends, 
not  only  in  the  reading  matter,  but  in  the  frequent  inter- 
mixing in  the  service,  and  the  adoption  of  the  methods  of 
some,  and  gradually  absorbing  the  ideals  until  we  find  all 
shades  of  theology  entertained  by  people  calling  themselves 
Friends.    I  have  often  wondered  how  many  that  go  by  the 
name  of  Friends  really  know  what  the  Society  actually  be- 
lieves.  As  a  rule,  our  ministers  avoid  the  peculiar  views  of 
the  Society,  either  because  they  are  not  in  unity  with  them 
altogether  or  because  they  have  not  studied  them  and  do  not 
know  what  they  contain.    So  the  result  is  this:  we  have 
drifted  into  the  channel  of  other  denominations  and  largely 
are  extolling  their  methods  in  preference  to  our  own.  Now 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Friends  (early  Friends)  taught  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  come  into  our  hearts  and  direct  us  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  in  all  the  acts  of  Divine  worship,  so  that 
"we  will  not  need  that  any  man  teach  us,  for  we  shall  all 
know  Him  from  the  least  of  us  to  the  greatest."    We  will  all 
know  what  he  may  want  at  our  hands  at  all  times  and  will 
not  need  any  human  director  to  guide  us  in  the  acts  of  service 
for  Him,  so  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  of  Baptism 
as  it  applies  to  this  question  will  be  fulfilled  in  us  as  we  are 
thus  submerged  in  His  being.    I  certainly  think  that  Friends 
have  found  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  and  should 
dwell  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.    I  think  that  it  was 
George  Fox  who  said  that  "there  is  a  place  in  Christ  Jesus, 
from  which  man  never  fell,  not  because  he  could  not,  but 
because  of  the  richness  of  Divine  grace  he  did  not  want  to 
so  do."   The  "want  to"  is  gone,  we  do  not  care  what  is  be- 
hind the  screen,  we  are  satisfied  with  salvation,  it  is  good 
enough  for  us.    So  that  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  Friends 
hold  to  the  very  highest  standard  of  Bible  doctrine  on  the 
subject  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  no  one  has  a  right 
to  call  himself  a  Friend  that  holds,  or  practices  anything  short 
of  this.   Out  of  this  experience  comes  the  doctrine  of  the 
Priesthood  of  the  believers,  the  individual  right  to  know  the 
will  of  God,  which  does  away  with  the  idea  of  a  select  priest 
or  pastor  to  direct  the  worship  of  God.   And  as  a  group  of 
men  and  women  come  together  thus,  each  expecting  to 
mind  God,  each  breathing  a  prayer,  "Lord  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  do  to-day,"  all  covered  by  His  presence;  there  will 
be  no  excuse  for  any  to  fail  to  do  His  will;  and  they  will  grow. 
This  I  call  a  model  Church.   This  is  the  heritage  that  has 
come  to  us  from  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  through  the  Holy 
Ghost,  first  in  the  early  Church  of  the  first  and  second  cen- 
turies, revived  by  Fox  and  associates  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  still  the  most  practical  method  of  dealing  with 
human  souls.    It  is  known  to  all  mankind,  and  needs  to  be 
demonstrated  by  us,  with  all  our  God-given  powers.  Any 
alliance,  any  compromise,  any  fellowship,  that  will  endanger 
this  liberty  in  Christ,  in  any  way,  should  not  be  touched  by 
us.   A  cold  unfeeling  ministry  that  cares  for  personal  gain, 
or  does  not  want  to  be  called  odd,  or  wants  to  follow  the  lines 
of  the  least  resistance,  will  seem  perhaps  an  easy  outlet,  but 
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instead  let  us  go  before  the  world  with  the  message  of  the  free 
Gospel,  without  money  or  price.  Let  us  herald  to  the  world 
the  old  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  the  believer,  the  right 
to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  there  meet  God  and 
commune  with  Him.  Let  us  remove  from  the  minds  of  the 
people  all  idea  of  class  distinction,  let  there  be  no  clergy,  or 
laymen,  but  men  and  women  whose  lives  are  hid  with  Christ 
in  God,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  hold  meetings,  though  we 
have  no  priest  or  pastor.  God  himself  will  lead  His  own  if 
they  will  only  let  Him,  and  He  never  will  overlook  them, 
but  will  find  a  place  for  service,  and  their  training  will  be 
best  accomplished  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

Remove  the  idea  of  trying  to  entertain  the  people,  but 
feed  them.  If  you  want  to  entertain  sin-sick  souls,  don't 
introduce  the  picture  show  or  any  other  world  amusement  to 
attract  them,  but  get  Christ  before  them,  give  God  the  right 
of  way  in  the  service.  Let  the  Friends  come  down  lowly 
before  God,  and  silently  await  His  orders,  then  as  He  sends 
forth,  go,  and  we  will  have  a  forward  movement  that  will  get 
us  somewhere  and  we  will  be  able  to  get  back  in  line  with 
God's  plan.  Let  everybody  that  is  able  to  earn  his  keep 
go  to  work,  and  be  a  producer,  take  the  money  that  we  are 
spending  in  the  support  of  a  special  class,  and  lend  it  to  the 
deserving  poor  or  give  it  to  those  who  will  never  be  able  to 
return  it.  Convince  the  world  that  it  is  not  money  that  the 
ministry  is  wanting,  but  the  salvation  of  souls;  make  this 
salvation  so  common  that  none  will  consider  that  they  can- 
not afford  it,  and  impress  upon  all  the  fact  that  God  expects 
everyone  to  do  service  for  Him.  Those  who  may  be  called 
to  the  ministry  will  doubtless  find  new  fields  to  conquer,  but 
the  home  folks  can  take  care  of  the  service  there  and  God 
Himself  will  be  in  the  midst.  Sermons  may  be  rare  and 
silent  worship  may  sometimes  prevail,  but  God  will  find  a 
way  to  supply  all  of  the  needs  of  the  church  according  to  His 
riches. 

There  is  just  one  way  to  hold  our  own  and  increase  in 
numbers  and  that  is  to  show  to  those  who  know  us  best  that 
we  are  truly  the  Friends  of  Jesus,  by  knowing  what  His  com- 
mands are,  and  then  by  doing  them.  Can  we  who  are  the 
apostles  of  the  most  spiritual  creed,  risk  any  kind  of  an  alliance 
with  the  various  Protestant  creeds,  operating  all  the  way 
between  us  and  the  church  of  Rome.  I  would  answer  no 
to  this  question? 

Hugoton,  Kansas.  G.  W.  Bowers. 


SOWING  SEEDS. 

As  the  bright,  warm  days  of  Spring  dawn  we  are  assured 
once  more  that  our  lively  feathered  friends  have  come  to 
stay  and  that  it  is  time  to  plant  our  seeds  if  we  wish  a  fruitful 
garden  in  the  future. 

I  have  thought  there  is  a  message  for  us  in  this  humble  task 
of  sowing  seeds.  If  a  farmer  wants  a  field  of  golden  wheat  he 
must  first  sow  the  seed  in  well  fertilized  soil  and  wait  many 
months  for  it  to  grow  and  mature.  So  it  is  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life. 

If  we  would  have  the  good  things  of  life,  those  which  really 
count  we  cannot  expect  them  to  spring  up  overnight.  They 
must  start  in  a  little  seed.  Take  the  spiritual  life.  It  begins 
in  a  thought  from  which  springs  a  desire;  then  comes  a  decision 
and  following  this  a  high  and  holy  purpose.  Do  we  in  our 
coptact  with  our  brothers  sow  seeds  of  light  and  gladness? 
Do  we  make  lives  brighter  and  happier  because  of  our  lives? 
What  joy  and  comfort  a  few  fragrant  blossoms  bring  to  the 
sick.  Just  as  those  beautiful  flowers  came  from  tiny  seeds, 
perhaps  unattractive  ones,  and  developed  in  something  ex- 
quisite, so  the  little  duties  that  help  others  are  seeds  of  light 
which  will  develop  kind,  thoughtful  unselfish  personalities. 

May  we  nourish  the  seeds  which  Christ  sows  in  our  hearts 
and  make  them  a  blessing  to  others!  We  can  do  this  only 
by  daily  companionship  with  our  Master,  seeking  to  know 
His  simplicity  in  the  way  of  life.  He  will  help  us  to  sow  only 
good  seeds. 


"God's  love  hath  in  us  wealth  unheaped: 
Only  by  giving  it  is  reaped. 
The  body  withers  and  the  mind 
If  pent  in  by  a  selfish  rind. 
Give  that,  give  strength,  give  deeds,  give  self 
Give  love,  give  tears,  and  give  thyself 
Give,  give,  be  always  giving; 
Who  gives  not  is  not  living, 
The  more  we  give  the  more  we  live. 
Plant  your  tree!" 

Edith  Thorp  Vail. 


SUMMER  CONFERENCES  OF  YOUNG  FRIENDS. 

Earlham  Conference. — This  is  scheduled  a  month  earlier 
than  usual  in  order  not  to  conflict  with  the  London  Conference. 
The  dates  are  Sixth  Month  25th-Seventh  Month  5th.  The 
matter  of  Monthly  Meeting  delegates  should  be  considered 
at  once  in  order  that  appointments  may  be  made  in  Fifth 
Month.  All  who  are  hoping  to  attend,  whether  appointed 
by  their  meetings  or  not,  please  write  to  headquarters.  Phila- 
delphia members  address  Young  Friends  'Conference  Secretary, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  who  will  make  arrangements  for  the 
party  as  heretofore.  The  cost  will  be  approximately  sixty- 
five  dollars.  Further  notice  of  speakers  and  details  will  be 
given  later.  A  deputation  of  two  or  three  English  Young 
Friends  is  expected  to  be  in  attendance. 

British  Conference. — We  are  awaiting  further  word 
from  Winifred  Cramp,  Secretary  of  the  English  Y.  F.  C.  in 
regard  to  the  International  Young  Friends'  Conference  after 
the  "All  Friends"  in  London.  It  is  planned  for  Eighth  Month 
24th  to  Eighth  Month  31st  at  Jordans.  Details  will  be  given 
later. 

Deputation  of  English  Young  Friends. — Representa- 
tives from  the  English  Young  Friends'  Committee  are  ex- 
pected in  America  next  month.  In  view  of  the  Conferences 
already  scheduled  the  Young  Friends'  office  wonders  whether 
it  would  be  the  preference  of  Philadelphia  Young  Friends  to 
have  visits  from  these  Friends  in  their  local  communities 
rather  than  to  attempt  another  central  gathering  such  as  a 
Westtown  Conference.  We  shall  want  to  make  the  very 
most  of  their  visit,  however,  and  shall  welcome  suggestions, 
more  especially  from  those  who  cannot  go  to  London  or  to 
Earlham.  This  seems  to  be  the  Summer  to  get  together  and 
think  out  our  Quaker  contribution  to  the  world. 

Notes. 

If  Friends  who  have  contributions  for  Tunesassa  will  send 
them  to  No.  304  Arch  Street,  in  care  of  Hannah  Stratton,  ad- 
dressed to  William  Rhoads,  Tunesassa,  N.  Y.,  Hannah  Strat- 
ton will  be  glad  to  see  that  they  are  shipped  to  the  School. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  for  the  Young  Friends'  Com- 
mittee took  place  during  Yearly  Meeting  Week.  The  results 
were  as  follows: — Chairman— Howard  G.  Taylor;  Vice-Chair- 
man— R.  Barclay  Moon;  Recording  Secretary — -Helen  P.  Coop- 
er; Treasurer — H.  Arthur  Hall;  Executive  Secretary — To  be 
announced  later. 

The  Young  Friends'  Meeting  for  Worship,  held  on  Third 
Month  28th,  has  set  a  high  standard  for  us  to  follow  during 
the  coming  year.  A  spirit  of  loving  eagerness  to  be  led  filled 
the  hour.  And  with  it  a  great  consciousness  of  the  work 
that  is  waiting  for  us  to  do. 

Now  the  meeting  is  over  and  the  real  test  is  before  us.  Will 
we  be  prompt  in  answering  the  call?  Let  us  come  to  next 
year's  meeting  conscious  that  few  and  faulty  as  the  results 
may  seem,  we  have  done  our  utmost  to  translate  the  spirit 
that  came  to  us  this  year  into  consecrated  work. 

A  whole  year  is  before  us,  let  us  fill  it  to  the  brim. 


A  successful  life  in  the  end  is  one  which  has  done  that 
for  which  God  created  it. 


END  OF  THE  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 
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MINUTE  OF  EXERCISES  FROM  WOMEN'S  MEETING. 

The  sessions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  have  been  characterized 
in  the  main  by  remarkable  solidity  and  settlement  and  by 
dignity,  sympathetic  interest  and  harmony  in  the  transaction 
of  business.  Our  hearts  have  been  united  in  exercise  and  pray- 
er for  ourselves  and  for  all  connected  with  our  meetings  that 
we  may  be  cleansed  and,  faithfully  following  Christ,  be  given 
strength  for  our  share  in  the  great  work  to  which  we  believe 
the  Society  of  Friends  is  called. 

The  fundamental  importance  of  our  meetings  for  worship 
was  emphasized  and  the  need  therein  of  opening  wide  the  door 
of  our  hearts  to  the  healing,  life-giving  and  comforting  influence 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  The  query  was  made — "Are 
we  satisfied  to  be  merely  'regular  attenders'  or  are  we  also 
so  alive  to  the  purpose  of  our  gathering  that,  by  silent  or  vocal 
exercise,  we  do  our  full  part  to  make  our  meetings  such  that 
others  are  drawn  to  come  and  share  with  us  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Communion." 

There  is  need  to  cultivate  in  America  as  well  as  in  Germany 
the  spirit  of  cementing  love.  The  temptation  to  detraction 
may  be  overcome  by  speaking  words  of  love  and  encourage- 
ment, by  calling  attention  to  things  that  are  "lovely  and  of 
good  report,"  and  by  the  sincere  prayer,  "Let  the  words  of 
my  mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart  be  acceptable  in 
Thy  sight  O  Lord,  my  strength  and  my  Redeemer." 

The  objectionable  character  of  much  of  the  literature  pub- 
lished since  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  brought  to  our  at- 
tention, also  the  injurious  nature  of  some  of  the  popular  amuse- 
ments. Reference  to  the  increase  of  dancing  brought  the 
meeting  under  much  exercise  on  this  account.  The  subject 
was  discussed  by  mothers  and  others  who  are  in  a  position  to 
know  of  the  harmful  effects  of  the  practice.  Personal  testimony 
was  borne  to  the  temptation  and  to  the  Divine  restraint  ex- 
perienced in  early  life  relative  to  this  matter,  and  grateful 
acknowledgment  that  all  taste  for  the  indulgence  had  been 
removed  by  obedience  to  the  Light  granted. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  plan  for  the  extension  and 
better  organization  of  the  work  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  a  caution 
was  given  against  the  overtaxing  of  a  few  to  their  detriment 
and  losing  the  services  of  others  who  might  helpfully  share  in 
the  work. 

A  warm  response  was  given  to  the  concern  that  we  should 
be  as  diligent  in  the  spread  of  our  religious  views  as  we  have 
been  to  promote  Peace  and  Good-will. 


From  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  Dublin,  by  adjournments, 
from  the  third  of  Fifth  Month,  to  the  seventh  of  the  same,  in- 
clusive, IQIQ. 

To  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting: — 
Dear  Friends: — 
Once  again  has  come  the  opportunity  of  reaching  out  hands 

of  fellowship  and  greeting  to  you,  our  brothers  and  sisters  over 

the  waters. 

Although  relieved  and  thankful  beyond  words  that  an  Arm- 
istice has  been  signed,  yet  we  realize  very  fully  the  fact  that 
clouds  still  lower  sullenly  over  us  and  storms  surround  us.  It 
is  a  time  when  we  who  bear  the  name  of  Christian  must  be 
ready  to  pour  the  oil  of  truth  and  love  upon  the  troubled  waters 
of  the  world. 

Your  loving  sympathy  for  us  in  this  time  of  critical  un- 
certainty and  unrest  has  touched  us  deeply,  and  we  realize 
that  you  too  are  beset  with  difficulties  which  call  for  much 
prayerful  sympathy  on  our  part. 

Our  indebtedness  and  admiration  grow  ever  stronger  as  we 
follow  the  efforts  of  your  President  and  people,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Allies  to  secure  for  the  world  a  just  and  lasting  Peace. 
We  pray  that  we  too  may  share  in  your  endeavours  by  allowing 
the  spirit  of  charity  and  forgiveness  so  to  control  us  in  our  own 
difficulties  that  our  actions  may  be  large  and  generous. 

Whilst  recognizing  the  troubles  which  beset  us  on  every 
hand,  our  attention  has  been  dr"awn  to  the  state  of  our  own 
Society  in  these  lands.    We  have  come  to  see  that  we  must  all 


reconsecrate  ourselves  to  the  Divine  Master,  and  push  forward 
fearlessly  if  we  are  to  save  our  Society,  and  regain  the  joyous 
activity  in  service  of  the  early  Quakers.  There  has  been  a 
stirring  appeal  to  young  Friends,  which  has  not  passed  by  un- 
heeded, to  uphold  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  elders,  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  the  ministry  in  our  Meetings  for 
Worship.  Many  have  felt  God  leading  them  individually  to 
take  up  fresh  responsibilities.  They  realize  that  as  a  mosaic 
is  composed  of  fragments  of  many  colors  so  our  Society  re- 
quires the  whole-hearted  service  of  every  member,  however 
varied  their  talents. 

The  problem  of  a  higher  standard  of  education  for  our  boys 
and  girls  as  a  preparation  for  such  service  has  been  exercising 
the  minds  of  all  of  us. 

We  cannot  close  without  an  expression  of  thankfulness  at 
the  success  of  your  efforts  in  bringing  about  National  Pro- 
hibition, and  we  long  that  our  own  nation  may  gather  inspira- 
tion from  your  courageous  example. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  pass  on  to  you  the  underlying  desire 
-  of  our  members  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
.  prophecy  of  Joel :  "  Your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  pro- 
phesy your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams  and  your  young  men 
shall  see  visions." 

We  remain,  your  Friends, 

W.  Frederick  Bewley, 
Clerk. 

Jonathan  Goodbody, 
Edgar  A.  Pim, 

Correspondents. 


To  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.: 

Dear  Friends: — 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  loving  and  interesting  epistle — 
all  the  more  so  that  your  members,  William  C.  and  Elizabeth 
C.  B.  Allen  are  now  here,  a  living  bond  between  us  and  you. 
We  realize  the  spirit  which  prompted  them  to  take  such  a 
journey,  when  traveling  is  by  no  means  pleasant;  their  presence 
is  helpful  and  invigorating. 

We  thank  you  for  the  wish  expressed  that  your  members 
may  meet  with  ours  at  the  All  Friends'  Conference  in  London. 
That  is  much  in  our  thoughts,  but  we  fear  not  many  from  here 
will  be  able  to  get  there;  the  time  and  distance  involved  is 
great.  We  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  result.  It 
must  at  least  draw  all  Friends  to  feel  that  beneath  all  surface 
differences  the  same  spirit  is  working.  Temperaments  and 
circumstances  may  have  shaped  the  differences,  but  we  believe 
all  desire  to  realize  their  Divine  Sonship,  and  to  be  channels 
for  the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  God's  Love.  Co-operation 
in  work  tends  to  the'  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  our  own 
lives,  as  many  of  our  young  Friends  have  experienced  in  war- 
scarred  Europe. 

We  are  thankful  that  the  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  so  many 
around  us  has  awakened  our  Society  to  its  own  inefficiency. 
May  that  realization  tend  to  draw  us  nearer  to  the  source  of 
all  strength. 

The  only  thing  which  we  feel  will  bring  abiding  relief  to 
humanity  now,  as  in  the  early  days  of  our  Society,  is  the 
realization  of  the  capacity  of  every  soul  to  enter  into  direct 
communion  with  God.  We  look  hopefully  forward  to  the 
time,  surely  not  far  distant,  when  men  will  recognize  the 
futility  of  much  that  is  past,  and  turn  to  the  Highest,  Who  is 
ever  ready  to  forgive,  to  cleanse,  and  to  bless. 

In  the  oneness  of  the  Divine  life,  we  would  remain  you/ 
Friends. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  General  Meeting  of  Friends  for 
Australia,  held  at  Sydney,  Ninth  Month  29th,  and  by  adjourn- 
ments to  Tenth  Month  2,  1919. 

William  Cooper, 
Clerk. 


Fourth  Month  15,  1920. 
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From  Japan  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Sbimodate, 
Ibarakiken,  from  the  tenth  of  the  Fourth  Month  to  the  thir- 
teenth of  the  same,  inclusive,  iqiq. 
To  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends: — 
Dear  Friends: — 

Your  letter,  full  of  Christ's  love  and  fellowship,  was  read 
before  our  Yearly  Meeting  with  much  interest  and  gratitude. 

We  hear  about  your  great  Temperance  work,  which  is  about 
to  govern  your  whole  nation.  We  rejoice  that  God  is  working 
with  you  for  this  cause.  We  desire  and  pray,  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  might  follow  your  example  and  work  diligently  in 
order  to  bring  this  nation  under  the  same  law.  Although 
Japan  has  advanced  and  is  advancing  towards  the  material 
civilization,  there  are  many  who  are  blind  to  the  civilization, 
which  really  builds  the  foundation  of  man.  And  this  real 
civilization  comes  only  from  Christianity.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  those  who  have  never  heard  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  a  few  of  us,  Christians,  need  to  give  our  best  in  order  to 
lead  them  into  salvation.  We,  therefore,  appeal  to  your 
sympathy  and  earnest  prayer. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  kindness  and  hospitality,  shown  to 
Gilbert  and  Minnie  P.  Bowles,  Mansaku  Nakamura,  and 
Ryu  Sato,  during  their  stay  in  America.  We  are  greatly  in- 
terested to  hear  them  speak  about  your  Meeting  and  the 
Friends  in  America,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand what  it  means  to  belong  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Mansaku  Nakamura  is  offering  his  whole  time  to  the  Meet- 
ing work  in  Tsuchiura.  Ryu  Sato  is  teaching  in  the  Friends' 
Girls'  School. 

Although  our  Yearly  Meeting  is  young,  having  only  three 
years  of  experience,  since  its  establishment,  we  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  Siberian  Relief  work.  We  have  been  sending 
money  as  well  as  clothing  to  those  who  are  suffering.  Thomas 
E.  Jones,  who  had  felt  the  call  to  Siberia,  went  there  and  gave 
his  valuable  time  for  six  months. 

One,  among  many  questions,  which  have  not  been  considered 
but  a  little,  is  that  of  how  to  raise  the  position  of  women,  how 
to  make  them  work  in  the  public,  and  how  to  give  them  the 
wider  visions  of  this  living  world.  In  order  to  consider  this 
question,  our  Yearly  Meeting  has  appointed  a  committee  of 
four  women. 

As  we  realize  how  much  we  ought  to  do  in  order  to  bring 
down  His  kingdom,  we  feel  our  great  responsibility,  and  we 
earnestly  and  humbly  pray  that  we  might  be  used  more  for 
His  glory. 

As  we  feel  that  we  are  one  in  Christ,  our  prayer  for  you  is 
constantly  before  our  Heavenly  Father. 

"Grace,  mercy  and  peace  from  God  the  Father  and  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord." 

On  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the  Meeting, 

Tasuke  Nomora, 

Clerk. 

Ryu  Sato, 

Correspondent. 


New  Zealand  General  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Friends' 

Hostel,  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  Seventh  Month  i,  iqiq. 
To  the  General  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia: — 
Dear  Friends: — 

It  was  with  feelings  of  joy  and  thankfulness  that  we  listened 
for  the  first  time  to  the  reading  of  an  epistle  from  your  meeting. 
Our  General  Meeting  with  an  attendance  of  about  thirty  mem- 
bers, is  a  rather  smaller  gathering  than  usual,  and  is  being 
held  in  the  Friends'  Hostel,  Wellington,  twenty-eighth  of 
Sixth  Month  to  the  second  of  Seventh  Month,  1919,  inclusive. 

We  notice  that  you  in  common  with  other  Friends  have 
suffered  during  this  time  of  war  and  we  rejoice  that  this  fiery 
trial  has  been  the  means  of  extending  the  spirit  of  unity  and 
closer  fellowship  amongst  Friends  the  world  over. 

We  admire  the  way  in  which  your  President  has  striven  to 


give  Friends  an  opportunity  to  serve  their  country  without 
any  disloyalty  to  the  convictions  they  hold. 

One  of  our  Friends,  Thomas  A.  Bentley,  who  was  recently 
released  from  prison,  was  present  during  the  reading  of  your 
epistle.  We  rejoice  that  his  trials  and  suffering  while  in  prison 
have  deepened  his  faith  and  dependence  on  God,  and  he  is 
moved  to  devote  his  life  towards  the  uplift  of  his  fellows.  With 
this  object  in  view  it  has  been  arranged  for  him  to  have  a  year 
at  Woodbrooke  Settlement,  and  he  has  sailed  for  England 
bearing  a  Minute  from  Auckland  Monthly  Meeting  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  General  Meeting. 

We  are  praying  and  hoping  for  the  speedy  release  of  the 
members  of  our  Society  and  for  all  who  are  detained  in  prison 
for  conscience'  sake. 

It  was  with  pleasure  that  we  learned  of  the  intended  visit 
of  William  C.  and  Elizabeth  C.  B.  Allen;  their  previous  visit 
was  appreciated  and  was  of  helpfulness  to  New  Zealand 
Friends.  Such  visits  as  these  we  consider  are  important  and 
help  to  cement  us  together  in  bonds  of  love.  We  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  add  to  our  message  that  a  prospect  has  opened  for 
the  immediate  beginning  of  a  Friends'  school.  Annie  Golds- 
bury  has  expressed  in  this  meeting  a  concern,  in  which  her 
husband  unites,  for  the  welfare  of  the  young,  and  both  are 
willing  to  conduct  a  Boarding  and  Day  School  on  such  a  scale 
as  shall  fill  the  gap  between  now  and  the  launching  of  the 
greater  scheme  for  a  permanent  Secondary  School. 

We.  feel  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  that  calls  for  united 
effort  and  at  the  same  time  much  may  be  accomplished  by  us 
individually.  May  we  all  be  kept  in  close  communion  with 
God  that  our  duty  may  be  clear  in  the  days  that  are  ahead. 

We  are,  with  love,  your  Friends. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  General  Meeting  of  Friends  in  New 
Zealand. 

Alfred  Goldsbury, 

Clerk. 


American  Friends*  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Executive  Secretary. 
HOWARD  H.  BRINTON.  Publicity.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Women's  Work. 

Associate  Secretaries. 

WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY  BERNARD  WALTON 

WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


Service  Notes. 

A  tractor  has  been  secured  for  the  orphanage  farm  at  Les- 
covatz,  Serbia,  and  is  working  nicely. 

The  Vienna  Unit  is  now  operating  fourteen  depots  for  dis- 
tributing relief  supplies.  About  15,000  children  are  being 
cared  for  in  this  way. 

The  Miners  Federation  in  England  has  contributed  $50,000 
to  Friends  for  the  purchase  of  milk  for  the  Vienna  hospitals. 

English  Friends  are  arranging  to  bring  children  to  England 
from  the  famine  area. 

There  is  a  great  dearth  of  sewing  thread  in  Germany.  It 
is  especially  needed  for  the  work  now  being  given  out  to  needy 
women. 

Shipments  for  week  ending  Fourth  Month  3,  1920 — twenty- 
four  in  all,  three  from  Mennonites  and  one  for  German  Relief. 

Hinman  J.  Baker,  representing  the  English  Committee,  is 
now  on  his  way  to  Petrograd  with  relief  supplies,  having 
secured  from  the  Soviet  representative  Litvinoff,  the  Russian 
vise  for  his  passport.  He  was  made  one  of  an  International 
Commission  of  three  for  relief  in  Russia. 


Possibilities  of  Work  and  Service  in  Mexico. 
Report  of  Arthur  L.  Richie  and  Francis  R.  Taylor  to  Peace 

Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  and 

American  Friends'  Service  Committee. 
We  left  Philadelphia  Second  Month  24th  and  returned 
Third  Month  28,  1920.    We  spent  one  day,  on  the  way  out, 
in  Richmond,  Indiana,  in  conference  with  Ross  A,  Hadley  and 
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Sylvester  Jones  of  the  Board  of  the  Friends'  Foreign  Missions. 
Their  experience  in  Mexico  and-  cordial  suggestions  have 
served  us  well  in  the  work. 

The  Field. — (i)Matamoros, Tamaulipas. — This  border  city, 
of  about  8,ooo  inhabitants,  is  on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite 
Brownsville,  Texas.  The  Hussey  Institute  (consisting  of  the 
Mission  Home  and  a  School  Building,  with  playground)  and 
a  Church  Building  constitute  the  equipment.  Two  American 
workers,  a  native  pastor  and  a  native  worker  are  active'  in 
the  Church.  The  School  of  about  ioo  pupils,  is  under  a 
native  Principal  and  six  native  teachers. 

(2)  Victoria,  Tamaulipas.— This  city,  the  State  Capital, 
is  the  most  important  mission  station.  Its  population  is  about 
18,000  and  it  is  growing.  A  Church  building,  two  schools, 
Penn  Institute  for  girls  and  Juarez  Institute  for  boys  and  a 
90-acre  farm  on  the  edge  of*  the  city  employ  the  energies  of 
five  American  and  four  native  missionaries.  Two  more 
American  missionaries,  normally  here,  are  now  on  furlough 
in  the  States.  Five  of  these  have  been  on  the  field  for  many 
years. 

(3)  Matehuala,  San  Lois  Potosi. — Another  city  of  about 
18,000  inhabitants,  a  centre  of  extensive  silver  mining,  snatch- 
ed from  the  bare  white,  alkaline  desert  and  watered  through 
the  efforts  of  the  American  Smelter  and  Refining  Company. 
By  open  concrete  aqueduct,  this  company  brings  water  by 
gravity,  twenty-four  miles  from  the  mountains.  It  is  the  most 
blessed  thing  the  inhabitants  have.  The  mission  station  is 
in  charge  of  native  workers,  a  brother  and  sister,  Castillo,  the 
former  being  at  present  in  Mexico  City,  studying  theology. 
Maria  Castillo  is  an  efficient  and  capable  Directora  of  the 
Juarez  School  of  about  100  pupils,  and  under  her  are  seven 
native  teachers.  She  has  nine  boarding  pupils,  all  fine  little 
girls.  During  her  brother's  absence,  she  is  practically  pastor 
of  the  church.  Douglas  L.  and  Rebecca  Parker  are  also  at 
this  station,  learning  the  language.  They  expect  to  go  to 
Matamoros  eventually.  The  equipment  here  is  better  than 
in  the  other  stations,  as  the  native  workers  are  able  to  con- 
tinue without  interruption,  during  the  revolutions.  The 
property  comprises  a  Mission  home,  a  Church  building,  and 
School  and  lodging  quarters  for  faculty  and  pupils. 

(4)  Xicotencatl,  Tamaulipas. — -Friends  own  the  native 
pastor's  house  and  large  lot  here,  but  the  Church  services  and 
the  School  are  conducted  in  rented  quarters,  nearer  the 
middle  of  the  town.  The  whole  population  has  just  been 
placed  under  condemnation  by  a  visiting  Roman  Catholic 
cleric,  because  of  the  children  attending  our  Protestant  School. 
The  town  is  fifteen  miles  from  the  railroad  and  has  grown 
largely  by  accessions  from  bandit-ridden  territory  adjoining. 
It  has  a  population  estimated  at  10,000.  The  pastor  is  a  fine 
type  of  native  worker.  The  School  is  inspiringly  inadequate, 
in  a  rented  building  and  with  equipment  borrowed  in  every 
detail.  The  forty  pupils  bring  their  own  little  chairs.  There 
is  an  unusual  appearance  of  earnestness  on  the  part  of  these 
little  folks.  Tuition  is  charged,  $.50  per  month  for  the  First 
Grade,  up  to  f  1.25  per  month  for  the  Fourth  or  final  Grade. 

(Canton,  a  village,  fifteen  miles  from  Xicotencatl,  is  an  in- 
teresting possibility  for  Friends'  work.  It  is  located  on  an 
8,500  acre  hacienda,  belonging  to  Foon  Chuck,  an  enlightened 
Chinaman,  who  promises  financial  aid  to  Friends  in  establish- 
ing a  school  at  Xicotencatl.  He  already  has  a  school  at 
Canton  and  would  welcome  a  Church.  Though  not  claiming 
to  be  Christian,  his  large  family  is  so,  and  one  of  his  daughters 
has  volunteered  for  missionary  service  in  China,  upon  com- 
pleting her  education.  Foon  Chuck  is  wealthy  and  very 
philanthropically  inclined.) 

General  Observations. — In  the  following  paragraphs  are 
described,  though  necessarily  with  scant  detail,  some  phases 
of  the  work  of  the  four  mission  stations,  as  a  whole. 

(1)  Evangelical: — Each  of  the  Churches  is  supplied  with  a 
native  pastor.  There  is  much  good  work  done  among  the 
children  and  young  people,  particularly  the  girls,  but  we  were 
impressed  with  the  scarcity  of  adult  support  in  all  the  churches. 
The  itinerant  circuits  are  a  new  feature,  just  about  to  be  tried. 


The  "Sunday  School"  and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  exist 
and  do  good  work.  The  institutional  features  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  are  to  be  started  in  Matamoros,  under  Douglas  L.  Parker, 
as  soon  as  he  acquires  the  language  sufficiently. 

(2)  Educational: — There  are  few  schools  in  all  Mexico 
that  go  higher  than  the  Sixth  Grade.  Under  the  Mexican 
system,  five  normal  grades  follow  the  six  primary,  and  the 
student  is  therefore  prepared  to  teach  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
year,  or  corresponding  to  our  third  year  in  High  School. 
Actually,  they  start  much  younger.  In  the  Friends'  School 
at  Xicotencatl,  a  fifteen-year  old  girl  who  had  only  completed 
the  Fifth  Grade  was  teaching  the  first  two  grades  exceedingly 
well. 

The  two  large  Preparatories,  in  Mexico  City,  are  amply 
supplied  with  liberal  scholarship  offers  from  the  best  American 
colleges  and  universities.  Their  students,  however,  are 
handicapped  by  poverty  and  pride  in  accepting  these, — poverty 
in  that  few  of  them  have  means  to  pay  for  board  and  in- 
cidentals, and  pride,  because  Mexican  social  standards  frown 
upon  "working  one's  way  through,"  even  if  the  handicap  of 
language  did  not  constitute  a  more  effective  bar. 

Friends'  schools  do  not  go  higher  than  the  Sixth  Grade, 
and  as  a  general  thing  they  are  all  vastly  under-equipped. 
True  to  Mexican  style,  the  school  buildings  are  all  on  the 
exact  building  line  of  the  street.  This  conforms  with  the 
plan  of  having  a  patio  or  courtyard,  often  beautifully  planted, 
in  the  interior  of  the  house,  built  in  a  hollow  square.  What- 
ever advantage  this  kind  of  erection  may  have  for  residences, 
it  is  manifestly  unsuited  for  schools  and  the  few  new  Mexican 
school  buildings  follow  American  types  of  architecture,  a 
notable  example  of  this  being  the  handsome  new  school  build- 
ing at  Victoria.  A  bad  result  of  the  old  style  of  building  is 
that  the  children  are  almost  on  the  street,  while  sitting  at 
their  desks  and  the  distractions  of  street  activities  are  con- 
stantly with  them.  This  is  the  more  evident  because  there 
are  few  windows,  the  doors  being  used  for  light  and  ventilation. 
This  latter  feature  is  largely  due  to  the  great  heat  at  mid-day, 
when  all  apertures  are  closed  to  keep  the  house  cool  and  like- 
wise at  night,  when  the  cold  is  almost  as  extreme  as  the  noon 
heat.  We  strongly  believe  that  much  better  results  could  be 
achieved  if  the  buildings  were  constructed  on  American  school 
plans,  back  from  the  streets  and  with  modern  systems  of 
lighting  (possibly  with  amber  glass)  and  ventilation. 

There  is  also  a  lack  of  modern  sanitary  appliances  in  the 
school  and  mission  homes,  except  that  at  Matehuala  there  is 
an  old  tin  bath-tub,  with  running  water.  The  homes  and 
schools  are  served  by  out-houses,  which,  in  any  thickly  in- 
habited centre  are  always  unsanitary,  and  especially  so  where 
families  of  small  children  or  boarding  pupils  of  either  sex  are 
to  be  accommodated.  We  believe  that  the  installation  of 
modern  sanitary  plumbing  and  fixtures  is  one  of  the  best  means 
available  to  increase  the  reasonable  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  workers  and  the  efficient  education  of  the  children  in 
the  sanitary  conduct  of  their  homes.  We  also  believe  that 
it  is  entirely  possible  to  install  the  conveniences  and  to  ensure 
an  adequate  water  supply  for  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

In  the  numbers  of  Third  Month  25th  and  Fourt  h  Month  1st  The  Ameri- 
can Friend  prints  a  continued  article  from  William  C.  Allen,  entitled 
"  In  Australia."  Copy  for  this  did  not  come  to  the  office  of  The  Friend. 
Whether  this  means  a  miscarriage  of  mail  or  the  intention  of  our  friend 
to  furnish  us  with  a  different  report  we  are  unable  to  say. 


It  may  interest  Friends  of  the  late  John  S.  Fowler  and  wife,  to  know 
that  the  Orphanage  at  Abbasia,  Cairo,  Egypt,  has  at  present  fifty-two 
orphan  girls.  It  has  a  fine  large  building  in  a  plot  of  one  acre  of  ground 
in  this  suburb  of  Cairo.  The  property  is  paid  for,  and  may  have  a  market 
value  of  near  $100,000.  Those  immediately  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  worthy  mission  are  asking  for  $10,000  to  be  used  for  much- 
needed  repairs  and  improvements. 
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Bigger  crops  mean  more  money 

Proper  and  frequent  cultivation  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  maximum  crops.  Planet 
Jr.  tools  enable  you  to  get  increased  yields  because  of  their  superior  design,  scientific  construc- 
tion. They  <io  the  work  quicker,  easier  and  more  thoroughly.  Planet  Jrs.  are 'guaranteed 
fully  and  last  a  lifetime. 

No.  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow 

sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  hills  or  drills),  plows,  opens  furrows 
and  covers  them,  hoes  and  cultivates  them  all  through  the  season. 
A  hand  machine  that  does  the  work  so  thoroughly,  quickly  and 
easily  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season. 


No.  4 


Planet  Jr 

Free  72-page  Catalog  shows  tools  doing  actual  farm  and  garden 
work  and  describes  over  55  Planet  Jrs.,  including  Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard,  Beet  and  Pivot-Wheel 
Riding  Cultivators.    Write  for  it  today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  A711,  Philadelphia 


R.  C  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Tarnall      John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    -  Keystone— Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  SL 


Philadelphia 


STUDENT  NURSE 

Opportunity  to  take  the  Nurse's  course  (3  years)  in 
Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Osteopathic  Hospital  is 
open  for  a  few  students.  Board  and  a  small  compensation 
given.  Applicants  must  be  healthy  and  have  one  year  in 
High  School.  Qualifies  for  Osteopathic  and  general  nurs- 
ing.  Apply  the  Registkab, 

1822  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia. 


ARTS 


()ptici*m 


Residence:  254  S. 44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
•02  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 
Ofice  Hurt  until  10.30  A.  M.      Or  any  other  time  by  appointment 
Eatabliahed  in  1840.    Bell  'Phone.  Poplar  337 

F.W.  Hoffman  &  Company 

BRUSHES  AND  BROOMS 
GENERAL  JANITOR  SUPPLIES 
35  and  37  So.  Fourth  Street 


WE  SPECIALIZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS;  SCHOOLS, 
HOSPITALS.  ETC. 


ESPERANTO 

Esperanto  offers  a  medium  for 
the  exchange  of  thought  between 
all  men.  Were  every  child  of 
from  12  to  14  years  given  a  one 
year's  course  of  instruction  in 
ESPERANTO  in  a  short  time 
this  medium  would  be  available 
for  UNIVERSAL  USE. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 
S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phone  n  .    Spruce  164S 


"COUNTRY  SUMMER  HOME  FOR  RENT" 

During  the  absence  of  my  family  from  our  home  this 
coming  summer,  I  would  consider  renting  my  place  to 
a  satisfactory  family.  » 

The  property  consists  of  a  large  two-story  stone-frame 
dwelling,  having  eight  (8)  sleeping  rooms,  comfortable 
living  rooms,  dining  room,  kitchens,  porches,  etc.  It  is 
equipped  with  bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  gas,  lo-g 
distance  telephone,  garage  for  two  cars,  and  ice  furnished 
free.  I  will  rent  it  completely  furnished,  excepting 
table  linen,  silverware  and  cut  glass. 

The  grounds  (which  I  will  keep  up)  are  of  good  size 
and  attractive.  The  place  is  located  in  the  picturesque 
Muncy  Valley,  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania.  Five 
and  one-half  hours'  ride  from  Philadelphia,  one  mile 
from  the  village  of  Pennsdale,  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  Muncy  Borough,  and  thirteen  miles  from  Williams- 
port,  thirty  minutes'  drive  from  Golf  Grounds  — 
connected  with  all  these  places  by  concrete  and 
macadam  roads. 

It  is  one  and  one-half  hours'  motor  ride  from  Eagle's 
Mere,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Eight  minutes'  walk  from  the  railroad  station,  and  both 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  Stations  are  conven- 
iently located. 

Will  give  possession  fiom  June  1st  to  October  15th. 

WILLIAM  ELLIS  HAINES,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONB.  Matron. 
Phonb — Market  1571. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

m  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 

JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
  ESTIMATES.  

Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       ■       ■       Philadelphia.  Ps. 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N,  J0 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
»o«i  Throughout  the  Year 

NATHAN  I.  JONES. 


"W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  Sth  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


Woolman  School 

Summer  Term  Sixth  Month  21st 
to  Seventh  Month  31,  1920. 

Courses  in  Bible  Study,  History  and  Doctrine*  of 
Friends.  Special  Training  for  teachers  in  First 
Day  Schools  and  Day  Schools,  for  community 
leaders  and  for  your  Friends  preparing  for  Home 
service  under  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee.   For  information,  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 

W.  J.  MacWattera 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  CARPETS 

Domestic         -:-       -:-  Oriental 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  8s  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Street 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 
119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


EARLHAM  COLLEGE 
Announces 

that  it  has  become  necessary  to  limit  attendance. 

Therefore  those  desiring  to  attend  Earlham 
next  college  year  are  encouraged  to  make  appli- 
cation for  admittance  before  Fifth  Month  1. 
The  dormitories  will  doubtless  be  full  by  that 
-time. 

Only  a  limited  number  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  dormitories  will  be  admitted. 
In  writing  address 

DAVID  M.  EDWARDS 

President 

EARLHAM.  INDIANA 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  JR. 


MEMBERS 

NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK  EXCHANGES 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


Openings  for  Teachers 
at  Westtown  School 

For  the  year  1920-21  we  shall  need  one  or 
two  trained  teachers  for  our  Elementary 
School,  Eighth  Grade  and  below. 

There  will  be  an  opening  as  head  of  the 
Home  Economics  Department — one  not 
only  possessing  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations, but  also  having  an  interest  in 
community  extension  work. 

We  hope  also  to  find  a  man  who  can  bring 
an  enthusiastic  interest  in  out-door  life — 
the  Natural  Sciences,  the  study  of  birds 
and  flowers,  camping,  hiking  and  other 
wholesome  out-of-school  activities ;  and 
a  second  man  who  is  especially  interested 
in  boys'  athletics. 

Notice  to  Live-wire  Friends 

The  Peace  Committee  plans  to  do  more  publicity  work 
of  an  educational  nature.  To  do  this,  we  need  a  corre- 
spondent in  each  Friendly  community  where  there  is  a  local 
paper.  The  correspondents  will  receive  suitable  articles 
from  our  central  office,  and  will  try  to  get  them  published 
in  the  paper.  This  is  a  chance  to  do  a  service  which  is 
well  worth  while.  It  will  require  some  personal  effort. 
Editors  are  human,  and  will  sometimes  say  "yes"  to  a  face- 
to-face  request,  when  a  written  one  would  go  in  the  waste- 
backet.  Help  make  the  Peace  Testimony  more  than  a 
tradition.  Send  in  your  names  to  the  Secretary,  304  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  SHARP  ADVANCE 

WILL  SOON  BE  MADE  IN  SOME 

MAGAZINE  PRICES 

Readers  will  do  well  to  renew  subscriptions  at  once, 
even  though  your  subscriptions  have  not  expired. 
Rates  as  low  as  any  reputable  agency.  Send  your 
orders  to 

CHAS.  W.  PALMER, 

Westtown,  Pa. 

The  Annual  Meeting 

of 

The  Westtown  Alumni 
Association 

will  be  held  at  Westtown 

Fifth  Month  29,  1920 

Friends  will  kindly  keep  the  date  open  in 
anticipation  of  a  full  attendance. 

The  Program  will  center  around  the  uses  for 
the  recently  collected  Funds. 

This  is  a  question  in  which  we  are  not  only 
all  interested,  but  one  in  which  all  have  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

JAMES  G.  BIDDLE.  Pruident 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS.  * 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

I,  situated,  planned  and  managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 
enjoyment  to  its  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 
GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1 920 


A.  C.  8c  S.  H.  Letchworth 


WANTED-^A  teacher  of  experience  and  ability  is  needed 
for  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grade  work  in  Friends'  School, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  for  year  1920-21.  An  unusual  oppor- 
tunity. Address  promptly,  Helen  L.  Forsythe,  Friends' 
School,  Atlantic  City. 


WANTED — Young  woman  as  mother's  helper  in  Friend's 
family  in  Germantown.  Three  children,  five,  seven 
and  nine  years.  Apply  C.  H.,  The  Fbiend,  207  Walnut 
Place,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED — Matron  to  take  charge  of  dormitories  and 
feeding  for  about  200  women  employees.  Permanent 
position.  Write  Albert  T.  Bell,  Chalfonte,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Home  in  Protestant  family,  within  30  miles 
of  Philadelphia  for  an  American  mother  with  3 
months  boy.  (White,  age  30).  Good  cook  and  general 
houseworker.  Can  take  full  charge.  Wages  $0.00.  No 
widowers  need  apply.  References  required.  Apply  1438 
Pine  Street,  2nd  Boor,  Philadelphia. 


THE  FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  93. 


FIFTH-DAY,  FOURTH  MONTH  22,  1920. 


No.  43. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.   Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe,  )  Cmtriiuti  Editors. 
Mart  Ward,  ) 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


"We  must  call  the  nation  back  to  God.  The  rest  day  is 
threatened;  the  churches  are  depleted;  spiritism  is  ousting  spirit- 
uality; the  thin  veneer  of  theism  is  replacing  Christianity;  the 
basis  of  morals  is  utilitarianism;  and  the  vast  preponderance  of 
our  people  have  less  religion  than  the  Hindu  or  the  Kaffir. 
Nothing  can  arrest  the  decline  and  fall  of  Christian  civilisation 
but  the  fresh  infusion  of  Divine  Life." — Dr.  F.  B.  Meyer,  before 
the  National  Free  Church  Council,  igio.  ' 


THE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

In  Retrospect. 

It  were  difficult  to  assign  to  each  succeeding  Yearly  Meet- 
ing a  definite  quality.  Usually,  the  somewhat  vague  char- 
acterization, "We  have  had  a  good  Yearly  Meeting,"  covers 
a  complex  of  service  and  a  variety  of  favor.  This  year,  the 
stereotyped  expression  has  hardly  been  heard  by  any  of  a 
number  of  whom  we  have  made  the  inquiry. 

Did  we  not  then  have  "a  good  Yearly  Meeting?"  Few 
if  any  would  reflect  upon  the  outcome  in  such  negative  terms. 
One  instance  has  been  cited  of  a  Friend  who  attended  the  ses- 
sions under  much  discouragement  and  with  a  feeling  that  he 
might  have  to  resign  from  membership.  He  has  since  con- 
fessed publicly  to  a  revived  faith  in  the  Society  and  in  its 
service  for  the  Divine  Master.  A  circumstance  like  this  and 
others  allied  to  it,  prompt  the  judgment  that  the  special 
quality  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  may  be  best  described  in  the 
word  reserve.  Strength,  courage,  hope,  were  abundantly 
present,  but  for  some  rather  subtle  reason  were  held  in  reserve. 
More  than  once  in  both  meetings  matters  of  moment  seemed 
near  the  surface,  struggling  perhaps  for  adequate  expression, 
but  failing,  actually  failing,  to  take  recognizable  form. 

The  value  of  such  exercise  to  those  who  know  Friends' 
methods  can  hardly  be  questioned.  The  Divine  spirit  moves 
upon  the  waters — they  are  stirred,  and  the  very  stirring  gives 
them  new  life,  but  the  resulting  service  may  be  for  days* to 
come.  "The  natural  contacts"  of  life,  of  the  life  of  the  en- 


suing year,  will  transmit  and  transmute  these  stirrings  of  life. 
There  will  be  "life  unto  life." 

In  the  closing  minute  the  Clerk  of  Men's  Meeting  noted  the 
fact  that  the  opening  session  had  been  brought  to  a  high 
spiritual  level  by  a  baptized  and  baptizing  offering  of  prayer. 
This  was  true  in  both  meetings,  and  the  further  fact  recorded 
by  the  Clerk  that  the  same  high  attainment  of  favor  in  good 
degree  overshadowed  all  the  sessions,  accounts  in  part  for 
the  effect  of  good  that  has  come  to  light.  If  we -can  not  easily 
use  the  usual  terms  to  describe  our  sessions,  because  of  their 
subtle  spiritual  quality,  shall  we  not  rejoice?  What  was 
sown  in  weakness  may  be  raised  in  power. 

v..  ,;   "Vj   ■■■  ■■        j.  h.  B. 

A  TEMPEST  IN  AUTUMN. 

Autumn  to-day, 
And  Autumn  looking  forward  (and  not  back 
With  languid  ^brightness  to  the  past  delight 
Of  sumptuous  Summer);  rather  in  despite 
Of  joy,  it  is  of  Winter  bleak  and  grey 

He  tells,  I  say, 
And  Autumn's  prophecies  are  seldom  slack. 

A  storm  is  high, 
It  twists  the  red  leaves  from  the  bending  trees, 
It  roots  up  Summer  relics,  shrunk  and  dead, 
With  boisterous  fury,  as  if  one  had  said: 
"All  fair  sweet  things  of  pleasant  memory 
Must  now  go  by, 
There  is  no  longer  any  place  for  these." 

One  to  me  saith: 
"Mark  how  the  tempest  scours  the  tortured  earth! 
All  nature  will  be  desolate  to-morrow. 
Yet  is  her  havoc  but  a  transient  sorrow 
To  thine,  whose  life  is  seared  with  blight  of  death. 

Let  go  thy  faith! 
Thou  cans't  not  face  the  Winter  of  thy  dearth." 

Hush  voice, — I  know 
That  when  the  day  is  weary  of  its  riot 
There  will  be  ruin  in  the  path  I  tread; 
The  things  I  loved  will  then  be  heaped  and  dead. 
Albeit  weeping,  I  can  let  them  go, 

There's  left,  I  trow, 
A  tempered  sunlight  and  a  solemn  quiet. 

Nor  do  I  fear 
The  long,  sad  Winter,  neither  count  accursed 
The  chilling  frosts  that  bid  the  birds  take  wing. 
I  know  that  in  the  next  year  there  is  Spring; 
So  hold  my  heart  in  faith  and  patient  cheer 

Though  Winter's  near. 
Come,  sturdy  Autumn,  Come,  and  do  thy  worst! 
— Gulielma  Crosfield,  in  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner. 


"  There  is  a  suggestion  I  wish  to  make  to  my  young  Friends 
and  that  is  to  form  the  habit  of  devoting  some  time  every  day 
to  perfect  silence.  Ask — Is  this  right?  Is  that  mistaken — 
Am  I  honest?    Is  my  motive  sincere?" — Inazo  Nitobe. 
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NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

"  I  Do  Not  Fear  Death." 

H.  V.  NICHOLSON. 

If  you  ask-  the  ordinary  Japanese  student  whether  or  not 
he  fears  death,  he  usually  carelessly  says — as  would  students 
all  over  the  world — "  I  never  thought  about  it  especially,  but 
I  guess  I  do  not  fear  death."  However,  this  Winter  during 
the  influenza  scare  many  have  been  brought  close  to  death 
either  in  their  own  lives  or  in  those  of  their  friends  and  the 
daily  records  in  the  newspapers  cause  them  to  think  more 
seriously  about  such  matters.  As  one  visits  in  the  homes  or 
travels  on  the  railway  trains  the  conversation — even  with 
strangers — naturally  turns  to  the  subject  of  influenza  and  it 
is  very  easy  to  swing  it  naturally  to  the  matter  of  physical 
death  and  life  eternal.  I  have  been  carrying  tracts  on  such 
matters,  including  one  by  F.  R.  Havergal  called  "  I  Do  Not 
Fear  Death,"  and  I  trust  these  have  turned  several  to  think 
of  eternity.  One  young  man  wrote  me  a  postcard  in  English 
recently  saying,  "I  hope  this  unexpected  meeting  with  you 
in  the  car  will  guide  me  into  eternal  life." 

Here's  a  bit  from  a  letter  a  school  girl  wrote  to  her  teacher, 
which,  though  humorous  in  its  form,  is  full  of  the  pathos 
which  is  in  so  many  lives  here  in  Japan: 

"The  beginning  day  of  the  third  term,  I  went  to  school  _ 
with  new  hopes  and  joy,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  my 
friends  talking  many  things  happened  during  this  vacation; 
but  the  to-morrow  morning  my  new  hopes  and  joy  vanished 
away,  leaving  me  in  a  bed.  I  had  a  high  fever  and  I  must 
bitterly  find  myself  in  the  bed  all  day.  At  last,  unfortunately, 
horrible  cold  infested  me.  I  could  hear  distinctly  the  foot- 
steps of  death  approaching  me;  they  harrowed  up  my  soul 
and  breezed  my  young  blood.  From  my  eyes  hot  tears  like 
a  fall  streamed  down  on  my  pale  cheeks  without  intermission. 
How  sad  I  was  to  leave  you  and  my  other  friends  forever! 

"  I  had  thought  that  it  is  common  that  all  that  live  must 
die,  passing  through  nature  to  eternity;  but  when  I  knew 
death  approaches  me,  my  whole  body  and  soul  shivered  for 
terror  and  sorrow,  for  hopes  to  live.  But,  by  and  by,  the 
hot  fever  fell  down  more  and  more,  and  I  imaginated  many 
things — and  then  I  felt  death  steal  away. 

"  I  saw  through  a  window  from  my  bed  a  bare  tree-top 
shivering  against  the  cool  blue  sky;  and  I  felt  the  sorrow; 
and  1  thought  we  must  never  say  we  live  next  moment/ 

"Now  I  am  very  glad  to  write  you  I  am  very  quite  well, 
especially  I  was  baptized  the  last  Sunday  i8th  of  Jan." 

We  hope  that  the  next  time  this  girl  is  called  upon  to  face 
the  old  enemy  Death,  she  may  be  enabled  to  meet  him  as 
did  a  dear  old  soul,  who  has  lived  close  to  Christ  for  many 
years.  For  five  days  this  woman  was  at  the  threshold  of 
death,  and  when  visited  by  a  friend  she  said  that  her  heart 
was  at  peace  with  God  and  there  was  nothing  but  joy  at  the 
thought  of  going  to  be  with  Christ.  And  the  smile  and  light 
on  her  face  gave  evidence  to  the  fact  that  what  she  said  was 
true.  "O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory?  But  thanks  be  unto  God  which  giveth  us  the 
victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

THE  LIFE-GIVING  POWER  OF  GOD. 

From  an  Address  to  the  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
by  S.  Parkes  Cadman. 
That  Jesus  should  say  to  every  mortal,  "  I  am  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Life,"  is  the  surpassing  boldness  of  His  ad- 
venture. Not  even  His  loftiest  qualities,  His  freedom  from 
evil,  His  stainless  nature,  His  righteous  anger  against  injustice 
and  wrong,  His  vast  pity  and  compassionate  charity  are  for 
a  moment  comparable  with  His  life-giving  power.  For  once 
life  is  assured,  these  graces  and  excellencies  spring  out  of  it, 
and  Divine  life  confirms  us  in  all  our  divinities.  We  observe 
that  He  went  about  doing  good;  that  He  was  ever  occupied 
with  the  interests  of  heaven,  and  did  not  rest  until  He  had 
established  its  kingdom  here;  yet  these  actions  are  inferior 
to  His  claim  that  His  superabundant  life  had  conquered  sin 


and  death.  They  scarcely  touch  the  hem  of  His  coronation 
robe.  Others  have  done  good  and  labored  for  the  kingdom. 
But  who  except  Jesus  has  carried  the  conflict  with  sin  and  its 
resultant  into  the  territory  of  the  grave?  Who  among  the 
chief  religionists  of  the  race  has  dared  to  assert  that  he  gave 
eternal  and  blessed  existence  to  those  that  believed  on  Him? 

How  does  the  claim  of  Jesus  validate  jtself  in  historic  ex- 
perience? The  New  Testament  literature,  the  Church,  the 
succession  of  her  saints,  martyrs  and  missionaries  are  the 
evidences  of  that  life  which  flows  unceasingly  out  of  the  Christ. 
Could  they  be  conjured  up  from  nothing,  sponsored  by  a 
mythical  tradition  and  a  snare?  He  left  as  His  legacy  a 
dispirited  band  of  fishermen,  a  collection  of  beatitudes  and 
parables,  a  doctrine  of  regeneration  which  challenged  man's 
innate  depravity. 

Notwithstanding  these  scanty  beginnings,  which  were 
scarcely  visible  to  the  intellectual  gaze  of  His  day,  He  now 
outdistances  the  foremost  sons  of  earth.  They  perish,  and 
He  remains;  thrones  fall,  and  He  reigns  on  in  rectitude; 
empires  have  vanished,  are  vanishing,  will  vanish,  but  of  His 
sway  there  is  no  end.  Every  chaste  affection,  every  moral 
principle,  every  upward  motion  of  man's  breast  conspires  for 
"His  ascendency.  He  has  permeated  art,  literature,  philosophy, 
poetry  and  the  cyclopean  tasks  of  human  toil  for  bread.  In- 
numerable hosts  of  lives  in  every  rank  and  station,  which 
severed  from  Him  would  have  been  sordid  and  accursed,  have 
been  transfigured  with  the  loveliness  of  holiness.  Summon 
the  wastrals  and  drunkards  and  prostitutes,  the  selfish  and 
the  greedy  ones,  the  prodigals  and  the  outcasts,  rich  or  poor, 
high  or  low,  who  ascribe  their  religious  triumphs  to  His  re- 
creating touch,  and  they  furnish  our  guarantees.  In  Him  the 
choicest  spirits  have  uncovered  the  fount  of  their  elevation, 
the  source  of  their  philanthropy,  service,  nobility  of  intention 
and  moral  and  spiritual  splendor.  A  million  structures, 
churches,  hospitals,  houses  of  mercy  and  remedial  institutions 
are  His  existing  monuments.  The  civilization  we  still  cherish, 
which  remains  intact,  laudable,  magnanimous  and  equitable, 
is  His  gift  to  us.  If  it  is  granted  that  He  dispenses  the  life 
of  God  in  the  souls  of  men,  these  outstanding  phenomena  are 
explicable.  If  His  vital  function  be  denied,  they  are  an  in- 
soluble development,  which  makes  reason  the  mother  of  un- 
reason and  a  wholesale  superstition  the  origin  of  the  world's 
greatest  benefits. 

The  Eternal  Presence  is  with  us;  nothing  less  than  His 
redeeming  grace,  who  for  our  sakes  was  made  of  no  reputation, 
and  in  His  death  became  the  gateway  of  life  and  the  safe 
harbor  of  all  souls,  avails  to  bring  the  world  back  to  God.  It 
will  have  to  discard  its  armor  of  folly  and  pride,  with  no 
chink  in  it  through  which  Divine  power  could  enter.  The 
learned  ones  must  not  only  speak  of  Christ  as  the  highest 
expression  of  our  humanity,  the  perfect  ideal  of  our  race.  He 
was  this  and  far  more.  In  Him  God  dt-rectly  intervened,  cut 
right  across  the  main  lines  of  our  historical  development,  and 
spoke  to  us  out  of  the  heavens. 


TRUE  IN  SEVERAL  PLACES. 

Winchester,  Mass.,  lias  recently  had  a  school  survey.  The 
following  from  the  Report  is  arresting: — 

We  have  found  an  alert  and  conscientious  spirit  generally 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  our  schools.  We  have  found  an 
unsatisfactory  attitude  on  the  part -of  the  pupils,  especially  in 
the  High  School,  toward  school  work  and  school  discipline. 
The  wrong  attitude  of  pupils  we  believe  to  be  the  principal 
cause  of  such  imperfections  as  exist  in  our  schools.  For  this 
we  think  the  school  in  part  at  fault,  but  the  responsibility 
falls  primarily  on  us  who  are  parents,  because  we  allow  our 
children  so  much  diversion  and  entertainment  that  the  school 
work  becomes  secondary,  and  because  we  fail  to  require  of 
them  that  serious  attitude  toward  the  business  of  education 
which  is  essential  to  success." 


"The  safest  way  to  bring  up  children  is  to  let  them  see 
nothing  in  their  parents  but  an  example  of  virtue." 
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FROM  WM.  C.  ALLEN. 

On  the  S.  S.  Marathon  under  date  of  Second  Month  2,  1920, 
we  have  the  following: — 

"We  left  Melbourne,  Australia,  First  Month  30,  1920,  for 
Africa,  and  shall  expect  to  call  at  Perth,  Australia,  where  I 
hope  to  post  this  note.  We  are  well.  We  have  felt  that  many 
blessings  in  many  respects  have  attended  our  work  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  We  have  visited  many  families,  in  a 
quiet  way,  often  having  periods  of  family  worship  with  them. 
Many  live  too  far  distant  from  meetings  to  attend  them. 
The  young  people  have  little  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  the  principles  and  usages  of  Friends.  Even  the  regular 
meetings  for  worship  are  poorly  attended  because  of  the 
scattered  membership  and  because  tram  cars  very  often  do 
not  run  on  First-days  in  the  mornings.  The  desire  of  many 
Friends  is  great  that  a  closer  spirit  of  Christian  comrade- 
ship prevail.  Everywhere  we  have  received  a  warm  welcome. 
Ministers  of  other  denominations  report  spiritual  life  as  'dead' 
and  church  attendance  very  bad. 

"We  may  get  to  London  toward  Sixth  Month,  but  all  is 
very  uncertain.  Our  voyage  is  likely  to  be  slow  to  Africa— 
about  twenty-four  days." 

Under  date  of  Second  Month  27,  1920,  a  post  card  from 
Durban  says : — 

"We  arrived  in  Africa  on  Second  Month  23,  1920,  after 
twenty-four  days  on  the  Indian  Ocean." 


THE  TUNESASSA  SITUATION. 

The  following  letter  will  be  of  general  interest.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editor. 

Dear  Friend: — As  doubts  are  sometimes  expressed  by  in- 
terested Friends  about  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  Tunesassa 
work,  I  am  wondering  if  thee  could  find  room  in  The  Friend 
to  print  two  recent  observations  by  Arthur  C.  Parker,  which 
point  to  the  usefulness  of  the  School.  It  may  not  be  known 
to  all  readers  of  The  Friend  that  Arthur  C.  Parker  is  a 
Seneca  Indian  and  the  Archeologist  of  the  State  Museum  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  headquarters 
in  the  Education  Building,  in  Albany.  His  statements  there- 
fore, should  carry  weight. 

He  recently  made  the  survey,  of  the  School  himself  in  the 
interest  of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement.  His  wife  ac- 
companied him  and  both  spoke  helpfully  in  the  morning  meet- 
ing for  worship,  and  as  they  were  leaving  he  said  to  William 
B.  Rhoads,  the  Superintendent,  "I  have  never  enjoyed  a 
visit  to  an  Indian  School  so  much  as  I  have  to  this  one- and 
I  have  visited  many.  It  is  a  small  school  and  you  do  not  have 
the  equipment  of  many  others,  but  there  is  a  personal  touch 
here  which  I  do  not  find  elsewhere." 

In  a  letter  written  since  the  first  of  this  month  to  a  member 
of  the  Indian  Committee  he  said:  "The  closing  of  Federal 
Indian  Schools  has  increased  the  need  for  other  schools,  public 
and  private.  The  closing  of  Carlisle  has  created  a  demand 
for  schools  nearer  home.  The  Tunesassa  School  is  doing 
excellent  work  for  children.  During  my  visit  to  the  School 
I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  the  teachers  and  of 
the  Superintendent.  The  Tunesassa  School  is  performing  and 
has  performed  for  many  years  a  valuable  function.  It  is  a 
civilizing  influence  without  which  the  Allegheny  reservation 
would  be  the  poorer." 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  difficult  task  undertaken  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  than  the  work  for  the  Indians  of  Western 
New  York  and  results  are  not  always  evident.  Discourage- 
ments of  various  kinds  confront  both  the  Superintendent  and 
workers  on  the  Reservation  and  in  the  School  as  well  as  the 
Indian  Committee.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  Indians,  notwithstanding  the  progress  made  by  some  of 
them,  are  still,  as  respects  the  large  majority  of  them,  a  back- 
ward and  a  dependent  people  and  greatly  needing  such  help 
as  Friends  have  been  and  are  giving  them.  The  School  is 
located  in  a  primitive  community. 


In  view  of  some  of  the  remarks  made  in  our  recent  Yearly 
Meeting  when  the  report  of  the  Indian  Committee  was  under 
discussion,  and  also  of  the  sentiment  prevailing  among  other 
Friends,  it  is  hoped  that  those  statements  by  Arthur  Parker 
will  bring  cheer  and  stimulation. 

Very  truly  thy  friend, 

Jonathan  M.  Steere. 

Haverford,  Pa. 


For  "The  Fbibnd." 

NOTES  FROM  JAPAN. 

"  Points  of  Contact." 
edith  f.  sharpless. 


There  are  a  great  many  ways  in  which  points  of  contact 
are  made  with  people.  It  is  comparatively  easy  in  some  cases 
and  more  difficult  in  others.  The  foreigner  in  Japan  has  this 
advantage — that  the  desire  to  make  the  approach  is  mutual. 
Especially  among  the  young  people,  there  is  a  hunger  to  hear 
about  the  outside  world.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
Japan's  sudden  emergence  from  seclusion  into  the  current  of 
world  life.  The  schools  satisfy  this  hunger  very  imperfectly, 
and  the  foreigner  who  moves  about  through  the  country  finds 
himself  very  often  the  object  of  friendly  interest.  The  young 
men  are  more  ready  to  break  the  ice  of  conventional  reserve 
and  venture  into  conversation-  than  are  the  young  women, 
but  this  winter  I  had  an  experience  that  shows  that  the 
modern  school  girl,  too,  is  hungering  for  a  broader  look  into 
the  world  and  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  the  past. 

We  were  having  a  conference  of  Friends  in  a  little  town  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Tsukuba,  the  highest  mountain  in  Ibaraki 
Ken, x  and  about  fifteen  miles  from  Tsuchiura,  where  is  a 
Friends'  meeting,  where  also  is  a  large  government  Girls' 
High  School.  Alice  Gifford  and  I  were  out  for  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  after  the  afternoon  meeting  and  met  two  or  three 
school  girls,  just  down  from  the  mountain.  It  was  raining, 
and  I  ventured  to  say  that  they  had  not  got  very  much  view 
from  the  top,  whereupon  they  signalled  to  the  rest  of  their 
party,  who  camp  running  out  of  the  hotel,  some  fifty  strong. 
They  pressed  around  us,  and  said,  "  Do  please  tell  us  about 
America,"  "  Sing  us  an  English  song,"  and  some  even,  "  Please, 
take  us  to  America  when  you  go  home."  We  were  not  able 
to  satisfy  them  very  much  I  am  afraid,  but  when  we  parted 
they  had  our  names  and  addresses,  and  a  promise  that  I  would 
come  to  hear  their  school  musical  recital,  some  two  months 
later.  I  had  letters  from  several  of  them,  and  the  day  before 
their  program  was  given  a  telegram  came  saying,  "We  are 
waiting  your  coming,"  and  signed  "the  Fourth  Year  girls." 
Of  course  I  went  and  had  a  very  interesting  time  with  the 
girls.  I  have  wondered  whether  the  day  thus  spent  was  worth 
while  or  not,  but  I  think  it  was  from  the  "point  of  view  of 
internationalism  at  least.  Among  the  girls  there  were  three 
who  had  had  some  previous  touch  with  Christianity,  and  who 
needed  some  especial  incentive  to  connect  themselves  with  our 
meeting  in  the  town.  I  was  able  to  introduce  two  of  them 
to  Takamura  San,  and  I  know  that  in  one  at  least  the  hunger 
to  know  the  outside  world  has  become  a  spiritual  hunger  for 
deeper  needs. 


What  do  I  mean  by  religious?  Once  there  was  a  little  boy 
in  London  flying  a  kite.  There  was  fog  all  over  the  city;  and 
as  a  stranger  came  up  all  he  could  see  was  the  little  boy  hang- 
ing on  to  a  string,  tugging  and  pulling  away  at  it  with  the 
greatest  interest.  He  said  to  the  boy,  "What  are  you  doing?" 
"Why,"  said  he,  "I'm  flying  a  kite."  "Flying  a  kite,"  said 
the  man.  "  I  can't  see  any  kite,  can  you?"  "No,"  said  the 
boy,  "  I  can't  see  the  kite,  but  I  can  feel  it  pull.  It's  up  there 
all  right." 

,  Well,  religion  is  feeling  the  pull  of  God.  We  do  not  see 
Him,  we  only  know  He  is  there  because  we  can  feel  Him  pull- 
ing us  up,  tugging  at  us,  trying  to  lift  us  up.  We  know  that 
He  is  at  the  other  end  of  our  life. — George  Craig  Stewart. 
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HUMAN  RELATIONSHIPS. 

Edited  by  the  Social  Order  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting. 
Woolman  Quotation  for  the  Month. — "Wealth  desired 
for  its  own  sake  obstructs  the  increase  of  virtue,  and  large 
possessions  in  the  hands  of  selfish  men  have  a  bad  tendency, 
for  by  their  means  too  small  a  number  of  people  are  employed 
in  useful  things  and  some  of  them  are  necessitated  to  labor  too 
hard  while  others  would  want  business  to  earn  their  bread 
were  not  employments  invented  which  having  no  real  useful- 
ness serve  only  to  please  the  vain  mind." 

Let  Us  Think. 

The  other  day  a  Friend  called  on  a  business  man  to  discuss 
a  subject  related  to  a  common  interest.  Evidently  ruffled  by 
labor  problems  in  his  own  factory  the  man  took  the  occasion 
to  express  his  views  on  the  whole  subject  of  social  relations. 
The  listener  came  away  wondering  if  the  love  of  God  had  ever 
visited  the  heart  of  this  man  who,  although  an  extremely  devout 
churchman,  expressed  distrust  and  contempt  for  all  human 
beings  except  those  born  to  exceptional  privileges  and  con- 
ventional traditions.  How  does  a  person  interpret  Christiani- 
ty who  believes  that  the  mass  of  mankind  exists  solely  to  make 
life  comfortable  and  easy  for  him  and  his  friends? 

Let  us  take  the  conceivable  case  of  a  large  family  circle  in 
which  there  is  one  child  of  exceptional  intellectual  ability, 
another  whose  chief  joy  is  in  manual  work,  another  with  a 
weak  strand  in  his  moral  fibre,  another  of  marked  spiritual 
qualities,  and  still  another  who  is  mentally  and  physically 
below  the  normal  standard.  How  will  the  wise  and  loving 
parents  (if  they  possess  a  margin  of  means  above  the  point  of 
mere  subsistence)  deal  with  this  situation?  Surely  each 
child  will  be  trained  in  accordance  with  his  particular  bent; 
the  weak  will  be  strengthened  by  the  combined  support  and 
affection  of  the  whole  family;  the  subnormal  one  will  be  given 
tasks  according  to  his  ability  with  his  happiness  the  main 
consideration.  Each  member  of  the  family  will  rejoice  in  the 
accomplishments  of  each  of  the  others  and  each  will  hesitate 
to  accept  any  pre-eminence  which  may  separate  him  in  sym- 
pathy or  usefulness  from  the  rest. 

So  might  it  not  be  with  all  mankind?  That  unselfish  de- 
votion so  often  reserved  for  the  family  circle  can  surely  be 
enlarged  to  include  humanity.  The  weak,  the  suffering  and 
the  incapable  may  be  strengthened,  relieved  and  reinforced, 
not  by  organized  charity  and  dole,  but  by  the  combined 
sympathy  and  interest  of  the  community;  the  capable  may  be 
placed  according  to  their  ability,  and  opportunity  may  be 
equal  for  all.  But  this  means  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the 
privileged  and  strong  in  the  interests  of  all. 

As  has  been  recently  pointed  out  by  a  distinguished  writer 
on  Sociology,  Darwinism  with  its  biological  theory  of  the 
struggle  for  life  and  the  survival  of  the  fit  has  been  applied 
to  society  and  nations  with  the  results  of  ruthless  competitive 
strife  in  business  and  the  most  hideous  war  in  history. 

This  is  not  the  Society  Jesus  had  in  mind  when  he  said: 
"  But  it  is  not  so  among  you,  but  whosoever  would  become 
great  among  you  shall  be  your  minister  and  whosoever  would 
be  first  among  you  shall  be  servant  of  all." 

Early  Friends  and  Social  Reform. 

(Continued. ) 

In  his  introduction  to  Braithwaite's  Second  Period  of  Quak- 
erism, Rufus  M.  Jones  describes  the  early  Friends  as  "the 
commissioned  'apostles'  of  a  new  order,"  and  he  adds:  "there 
could  be  no  stopping-place  until  the  new  kingdom  was  built." 
The  "truth,"  he  says,  "which  possessed  their  souls  involved 
a  new  venture  of  life,  and  they  were  ready  to  risk  reputation, 
home,  family,  goods  and  life  in  their  holy  experiment." 

There  has  been  some  uncertainty  as  to  their  own  social 
condition.  According  to  Braithwaite  they  were  originally 
"drawn  principally  from  the  trading  and  yeoman  classes, 
though  there  were  also  some  artisans  and  laborers,  a  fair  num- 
ber of  merchants  and  a  few  gentry."   Until  the  Toleration 


Act  was  passed  in  1689  the  proportion  of  manual  workers 
probably  increased;  In  some  of  the  early  records  of  non- 
conformity Friends  are  described  as  "meanest  mechanics," 
"middle  sort,"  "inferior  people,"  "farmers,  tradesmen  and 
husbandmen,"  "some  rich,  some  very  poor."  A  comparison 
of  250  marriages  about  1680  with  the  same  number  a  century 
later  shows  sixty  per  cent,  of  manual  workers  for  the  former 
against  twenty  per  cent,  for  the  latter.  In  short,  as  Braith- 
waite puts  it,  "  the  Quaker  movement  was  at  this  time  in  far 
more  vital  touch  with  the  people  than  at  some  later  periods. 
Its  despised  meetings  did  not  suffer  from  an  oppressive  re- 
spectability." 

It  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  therefore,  that  Hubberthorne 
could  say  as  early  as  1659  that  there  was  no  beggar  among 
Friends,  and  they  needed  no  maintenance  from  any  people  or 
profession  in  the  nation.  Through  all  their  persecutions  the 
prisoners  and  poor  were  cared  for.  "Help  to  self-help"  was 
the  principle  followed. 

"At  Reading,  after  the  Second  Conventicle  Act,"  writes 
Braithwaite,  "almost  the  whole  meeting  was  in  prison.  They 
seem  to  have  pooled  their  resources  to  some  extent;  for  the 
Monthly  Meeting  (held  in  gaol)  deals  with  a  Friend  'concern- 
ing his  making  of  silk-laces  and  not  acquainting  his  fellow- 
prisoners  of  it/  and  orders  the  treasurer  of  the  stock  to  take 
8000  shoemaker's  pegs  every  week  off  Christopher  Cheesman, 
that  he  may  not  want  employment." 

In  1677  York  Quarterly  Meeting  collected  £160  and  employ- 
ed prisoners  in  cutting  corks  and  picking  oakum  and  the  ac- 
counts at  the  end  of  a  year  showed  £  1 76,  so  the  venture  paid  its 
way.  A  scheme  to  employ  poor  Friends  in  spinning  was  start- 
ed; in  1678  and  in  1680  John  Bellers  undertook  its  financial 
management. 

At  this  time  Bellers  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  in  busi- 
ness as  a  cloth  merchant.  His  father  was  a  well-to-do  grocer 
and  a  prominent  Friend.  The  lot  of  the  manual  worker  of 
that  day  was  hard,  and  contrasted  with  the  ease  of  the  rich 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  Beller's  sympathy,  and  in  1695,  he 
published  his  now  famous  "  Proposals  for  Raising  a  College  of 
Industry." 

This  scheme  calls  for  the  foundation  by  the  voluntary  sub- 
scription of  some  £18,000  of  a  college  of  about  300  persons 
of  all  sorts  of  useful  trades.  He  believed  that  the  labor  of 
200  would  make  the  college  self-supporting,  and  that  the  other 
100  would  make  £1000  a  year  profit  for  the  Founders.  In  the 
hands  of  the  latter,  according  to  their  shares,  rested  the  final 
control,  no  one,  however,  being  allowed  more  than  five  votes. 
Thus  the  capital  of  the  rich  was  to  be  employed  in  a  way 
useful  to  the  country  with  the  maintenance  of  the  workers 
as  a  first  charge  on  it. 

In  1697  the  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  committee  to 
examine  the  scheme,  and  they  recommended  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings.  An  epistle  from 
Bellers  was  printed  with  a  postcript  signed  by  such  prominent 
Friends  as  Penn,  Marshall  and  Leonard  Fell  advising  that  it 
would  be  of  use  "if  one  house,  or  college,  for  a  beginning,  were 
set  on  foot,  with  a  joint-stock  by  the  Friends  of  estate  through 
the  nation."  Work-houses  along  these  lines  were  indeed 
started  at  London  and  Bristol,  but  the  combination  of  manual 
trades  with  agriculture  which  the  scheme  called  for  was  not 
attempted.  The  full  proposals,  therefore,  were  never  tested 
and  lay  forgotten  for  100  years,  or  until  the  radical  reformer, 
Francis  Place  discovered  them  in  going  over  his  library  and 
carried  them  to  his  friend  Robert  Owen,  exclaiming,  "  I  have 
made  a  great  discovery,  of  a  work  advocating  your  social  views 
a  century  and  a  half  ago." 

Other  trenchant  criticisms  of  the  social  order  are  found  in 
Bellers'  writings.  He  recognized  that  fashions  resulting  in 
seasonal  work  increase  poverty;  that  dear  bread  makes  dear 
manufactures  and  ruins  trade.  He  opposes  the  import  of 
luxuries  and  all  laws  against  labor-saving  machinery  or  meth- 
ods. He  disliked  trade  restrictions  and  believed  in  the  im- 
provement of  conditions  by  voluntary  effort.  One  of  his 
schemes  provided  for  hospitals  for  the  poor,  a  public  laboratory 
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for  the  preparation  of  drugs,  parish  doctors  paid  by  the  over- 
seers, and  a  large  State  endowment  of  medicine.  He  has  a 
carefully  worked-out  scheme  for  a  federation  of  Europe  with 
strict  limitation  of  armaments,  and  aware  of  the  danger  of 
civil  strife  at  home  he  pleads  for  full  toleration :—"  Truth  is 
strongest  and  will  prevail,  let  it  be  fairly  heard,  for  a  falsehood 
can  never  be  proved  to  be  true.  .  .  .  There  is  no  need  of 
a  rack  to  force  a  mathematical  demonstration,  nor  to  make  a 
mechanic  a  good  workman." 

The  "pioneer  of  modern  Christian  Socialism,"  as  Braith- 
waite  calls  him,  he  was  indeed  the  forerunner  of  that  long  line 
of  social  reformers  of  which  Friends  are  so  justly  proud.  Sensi- 
tive to  evils  of  which  others  of  their  day  were  unconscious, 
they  labored  that  these  evils  might  be  recognized  and  removed, 
and  in  most  cases  their  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. To-day,  as  Braithwaite  points  out,  "other  great  ills, 
patent  or  latent  in  our  civilization,  have  yet  to  be  overcome, 
perhaps  have  yet  to  be  perceived;  the  old  philanthropy  has  to 
deepen  into  something  more  vital  if  the  full  demands  made 
by  the  teaching  of  Christ  are  to  be  obeyed."  The  task  calls 
for  men  and  women  with  the  "passionate  sympathy"  and 
"sanctified  reason"  of  John  Bellers. 

Books  for  the  Month. 

"Raymond  Robin's  Own  Story,"  by  Wm.  Hard.  Harper 
Bros. 

Colonel  Robins  was  in  Russia  before  Kerensky's  fall  and 
remained  some  time  after  the  signing  of  the  Brest-Litovsk 
Peace  Treaty.  As  Head  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Com- 
mission and  unofficial  representative  of  the  United  States 
Government,  acting  under  the  direction  of  Ambassador 
Francis,  he  conducted  important  negotiation  with  Lenine  and 
Trotzky  and  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  them  and  the 
whole  Russian  situation  in  detail  and  at  close  range.  What  he 
has  to  say  is  illuminating  and  full  of  interest.  Strongly  op- 
posed to  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Bolsheviks,  he 
warns  America  that  the  fight  against  their  economic  system  is 
a  real  one,  which  cannot  be  won  by  armies.  "Against  idea 
there  must  be  idea.  Against  millennial  plan  there  must  be 
millennial  plan.  Against  self-sacrifice  to  a  dream  there  must 
be  self-sacrifice  to  a  higher  and  nobler  dream." 

"The  New  Social  Order,"  by  Harry  F.  Ward.  Macmillan. 

Professor  Ward  believes  "that  we  have  arrived  at  one  of 
those  conjunctions  of  economic  pressure  and  idealistic  impulse, 
which  occasion  fundamental  changes  in  the  organization  of 
life."  In  this  book  he  attempts  "  to  summarize  the  nature,  and 
chart  the  direction  of  such  changes."  He  declares  "the  in- 
creasing intelligence  of  the  common  people  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant fact  to  reckon  with."  Another  outstanding  fact  is 
"  that  Jiumanity  is  now  seeking  to  come  together  as  a  whole, 
is  becoming  conscious  of  itself  as  an  organic  unity  and  is  striv- 
ing to  organize  its  life  upon  that  basis.  The  social  order  is 
forming  upon  a  world  scale."  The  goal  is  "a  fraternal  world 
community,  the  great  loving  family  of  mankind."  "  Democracy 
spreads  the  world  over,  in  government,  and  in  economic 
life.  Men  said  in  the  past  that  it  meant  freedom,  we  are 
learning  to-day  that  it  means  also  co-operation,  that  there  is 
no  freedom  that  does  not  involve  service  and  no  true  service 
that  is  not  free." 


TEMPERANCE. 


A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

Through  wish,  resolve  and  act,  our  will 
Is  moved  by  undreamed  forces  still, 
And  no  man  measures  in  advance 
His  strength  with  untried  circumstance. 

As  streams  take  hue  from  shade  or  sun, 
As  runs  the  life  the  song  must  run; 
But,  sad  or  glad,  to  His  good  end 
God  grant  the  varying  notes  may  tend. 

J.  G.  Whittiee. 


Annual  Report  of  Executive  Committee. — The  work 
of  the  Association,  as  in  previous  years,  has  been  educational, 
and  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Public  Schools  of  Phila- 
delphia. Our  School  Visitors,  Clara  H.  Stilwell  and  Clara 
C.  Adams,  have  received  continued  welcome  and  encourage- 
ment from  Dr.  Garber,  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
and  from  nearly  all  the  principals  and  teachers,  most  of  whom 
seem  to  feel  that  to  insure  the  success  of  Prohibition  legislation 
this  kind  of  work  should  be  continued.  The  Eighteenth 
Amendment  has  been  the  subject  of  the  essay  contests  con- 
ducted in  seventy  of  the  Eighth  Grade  schools.  The  highest 
honor  for  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  also  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  given  to  a  boy  from  the  Germantown 
School.  The  occasion  of  awarding  the  prizes  was  given  due 
prominence  and  an  impressive  program  was  rendered.  A 
second  prize  was  given  also.  "The  Life  of  Frances  E.  Willard" 
was  awarded  to  seven  pupils  from  other  schools  who  had 
received  Honorable  Mention  and  were  invited  to  attend  the 
exercises. 

A  summary  of  the  work  done  by  our  School  Visitors  shows: 

School  Visits — 206;  Pupils  Addressed — 43,570;  Literature 
Given  Out — 10,760  pages;  Essays  Written — 5,705;  Schools  in 
Contest — 70.  . 

Our  workers  have  been  active  also  in  calling  attention  to 
a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  similar  in 
character  to  that  enacted  in  thirteen  other  States,  requiring 
public  schools  to  observe  in  an  appropriate  manner  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  the  Ninth  Month — the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Frances  E.  Willard.  Copies  of  the  law  were  sup- 
plied, together  with  a  suggested  program  of  exercises.  These 
were  mailed  by  Dr.  Garber,  with  a  personal  letter,  to  all  the 
Principals  of  schools  in  Philadelphia.  Some  of  our  Friends' 
schools  were  also  supplied.  The  result  was  a  quite  general 
observance  of  the  day  in  an  instructive  manner.    .    .  . 

Although  remarkable  progress  in  this  wholesome  movement 
has  been  made  during  the  past  decade,  and  much  excellent 
legislation  has  been  enacted,  to  slacken  effort  alrthe  present 
time  would  be  most  unwise.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  dangerous 
to  the  cause  to  do  so.  The  opposition  is  making  every  effort 
possible  to  annul  the  Amendment,  and  failing  in  that,  to 
defeat  law  enforcement.  Our  educational  work  is  exceedingly 
valuable.  We  have  a  position  that  is  almost  strategic.  Not 
any  of  the  work  should  be  curtailed.  On  the  contrary,  it 
might  be  well  extended  if  funds  were  available. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  showed  a  total  expenditure  for  the 
year  ending  Second  Month  29,  1920,  amounting  to  $  1274.68. 

The  usual  appeal  for  funds  to  continue  the  work  during  the 
coming  year  will  be  issued  in  due  course.  Contributions 
should  be  sent  to  Henry  E.  Haines,  Treasurer,  Girard  Trust 
Company,  Philadelphia. 


The  Address  by  Wilbur  F.  Crafts  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Association  held  in  Friends'  Meeting-house,  20  S. 
Twelfth  Street  on  the  afternoon  of  Third  Month  29th  was 
Friendly  in  spirit  and  masterful  in  presentation.  This  veteran 
in  reform  work,  both  international  and  domestic,  after  over 
thirty  years  of  strenuous  service  is  still  youthful  in  temper 
and  happy  in  his  work,  although  well  beyond  his  three-score 
years  and  ten.  It  was  a  joy  to  hear  him  and  a  privilege  to 
learn  of  him.  His  topic  was,  "The  Diana  of  the  Hour, — 
2%  Per  Cent.  Beer."  He  compared  the  situation  in  our 
country  at  the  present  time  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  found  himself  at  Ephesus  after  he  had  preached 
against  their  idolatry  so  convincingly  that  they  began  to 
destroy  their  "curious  arts."  Acts  xix:  19,  23-41:  "There 
arose  no  small  stir"  among  the  tradesmen.  Some  cried  one 
thing  and  some  another;  for  the  assembly  was  confused,  and 
the  greater  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  together. 
All  agreed,  however,  in  shouting  together  "for  the  space  of 
two  hours,"  saying,  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians." 
Dr.  Crafts'  presentation  of  this  Scriptural  account  as  typifying 
the  liquor  interests  of  to-day  was  so  apt  and  keen  as  to  be 
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delightfully  humorous  to  those  who  are  following  closely  the 
course  of  events  at  the  present  time. 

He  cautioned  us  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  figures  2%, 
which  to  the  uninformed  may  seem  trifling.  These  figures 
represent  weight  of  alcohol,  not  volume.  In  terms  of  space 
or  volume  the  proportion  would  be  4  per  cent.,  which  is  com- 
mon beer  with  all  its  pernicious  effects  and  more  pernicious 
tendencies  and  associations.  He  told  us  that  men  are  dying 
every  day  of  alcoholism  who  never  have  been  "drunk"  in 
their  lives. 

"There  is  a  not  uncommon  belief  that  beer,  wines  and 
similar  drinks  fermented  from  the  juices  of  grains  and  fruits 
are  relatively  harmless  and  even  hygienic  drinks.  Brandy, 
whisky,  and  other  distilled  spirits  are  charged  with  chief 
responsibility  for  the  evils  of  intemperance  because  the  re- 
sults of  their  use  are  often  more  immediately  conspicuous 
than  those  of  beer  and  wine.  These  'jolly  companions-  of 
sociability,'  whose  consequences  appear  more  slowly,  escape 
blame  and  are  claimed  to  be  comparatively  free  from  alcoholic 
dangers,  and  even  nourishing,  stimulating  and  beneficial.  It 
is  considered  right  and  necessary  for  spirits  to  be  closely 
restricted  or  even  prohibited,  but  beer  and  wine — ah!  That 
is  another  story. 

"There  is  nothing  in  history  or  everyday  experience  or 
science  to  confirm  these  beliefs. 

"The  drunkenness  that  characterized  Rome  in  her  decadent 
days  was  wine  drunkenness.  The  drunkenness  against  which 
Israel's  prophets  thundered  was  wine  and  beer  drunkenness. 
The  drunkenness  which  called  out  restrictive  legislation  in 
early  Egypt  was  beer  and  wine  drunkenness.  The  drunken- 
ness which  caused  an  emperor  of  China  centuries  ago  to  order 
all  grape  vines  uprooted  was  wine  drunkenness.  The  art  of 
distilling  spirits  was  unknown  until  less  than  a  thousand 
years  ago.  The  drinks  which  caused  the  intoxication  of 
which  we  hear  way  back  in  almost  prehistoric  periods  were  the 
drinks  derived  by  fermentation  from  fruits  and  grains — the 
wines  and  beers  of  various  kinds.  No,  history's  evidence  fails 
totally  to  confirm  the  belief  that  sobriety  lies  along  the  wine 
and  beer  route. 

"  We  shall  never  end  our  alcoholic  evils  by  letting  beer  and 
wine  continue.  They  waste  foodstuffs;  they  despoil  men; 
they  have  ruined  nations.  The  occasional  beer  or  wine  drinker 
here  and  there  who  seems  to  escape  injury  is  not  the  criterion 
by  which  we  are  to  judge  the  effects  of  these  beverages.  We 
do  not  so  judge  in  other  matters. 

"The  years  that  lie  before  us  will  be  filled  with  serious 
problems  to  be  solved  for  the  human  race.  What  that  future 
will  be  is  to  be  largely  determined  by  the  abilities  and  ideals 
of  the  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  young  women  of  to-day. 
They  must  have  strong  bodies,  clear  brains  and  the  highest 
ideals.  Nothing  in  history,  science  or  experience  gives  us 
reason  to  expect  that  beer  and  wine  will  be  other  than  a 
handicap  to  the  tasks  of  peace  as  we  know  they  are  to  the 
labors  of  war." 


Alcohol  as  Medicine. — There  is  a  singular  inconsistency 
in  the  fact  that,  although  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  as  a 
body  can  incorporate  into  its  Queries  without  a  word  of 
dissent  a  searching  inquiry  against  "countenancing"  in  any 
way  the  manufacture  or  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  for  beverage 
purpose,  it  appears  that  never  yet  has  it  expressed  a  word  of 
caution  regarding  the  use  of  alcohol  as  medicine. 

Physicians  who  are  members  in*  good  standing  among 
Friends  are  continuing  to  "  use  and  hand  to  others"  what  men 
of  high  standing  in  their  own  profession  declare  to  be  danger- 
ous and  unnecessary.  At  least  three  years  ago  the  American 
Medical  Association  ruled  that  alcohol  has  no  legitimate  use 
in  medicine  except  as  a  preservative.  It  has  been  excluded 
already  from  the  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  not  used  by  such 
noted  surgeons  as  Charles  H.  Mayo  of  Minneapolis,  as  also 
several  conspicuously  successful  hospitals.  Its  use  in  pneu- 
monia and  influenza  is  challenged  by  an  increasing  number  of 


graduate  nurses,  whose  observation  has  taught  them  that  other 
stimulants  are  equally  effective  and  not  a  final  depressant. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  alcohol,  though  apparently  a  stimulant, 
invariably  leaves  the  patient  weaker.  Nine  years  ago,  our 
Friend,  Dr.  Joseph  Stokes,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  read  before 
the  Temperance  Association  a  forceful  paper  on  this  "very 
subject,  showing  the  growing  distrust  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  the  value  of  alcohol,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  uniformly 
a  depressant.  He  challenged  boldly  the  claims  made  in 
defense  of  its  use,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  "  the  present 
strong  trend  against  it  will  continue,  and  the  future  will  find 
the  medical  profession  among  the  strongest  opponents  of  its 
use  under  any  circumstances."  More  recent  testimony  and 
practice  have  fully  confirmed  his  foresight  in  this  particular. 
Why  should  any  practicing  physician  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
be  allowed  to  continue  unchallenged  the  dangerous,  out-of- 
date  practice  of  prescribing  whiskey,  brandy  or  any  other 
form  of  medical  deception?  There  is  a  safer,  saner  way,  and 
layman  as  well  as  physicians  who  have  learned  the  facts  in  a 
very  literal  sense  have  fewer  heartaches. 


TRAVELS  OF  A  TEACHER. 

Visiting  Friends'  Schools  Across  the  Continent, 
walter  w.  haviland. 


(Continued  from  page  488.) 

From  Ohio  through  Illinois  there  were  two  outstanding 
features  of  the  landscape — corn  fields  and  hogs.  At  this 
particular  season  the  corn  had  been  largely  transmuted  into 
hogs,  which  were  very  largely  in  evidence,  not  only  in  the 
fields,  but  also  in  the  newspapers,  at  the  railroad  stations  and 
on  school  bulletin  boards.  Trucks  loaded  with  hogs  were  so 
thick  along  the  road  that  our  train  picked  up  one  and  carried 
it  along  on  the  engine  for  some  rods!  The  truck  was  ruined, 
six  of  the  high-bred  hogs  were  mortally  injured,  though  one 
hog  and  the  driver  escaped  essentially  unhurt. 

These  hogs  had  been  sold  at  an  auction  sale  the  night  pre- 
vious and  were  being  delivered  to  their  new  owner.  These 
auction  sales  are  held  frequently,  sometimes  twice  or  more  a 
week  in  country  neighborhoods.  One  Friends'  school  has 
built  a  "Sale  Pavilion"  on  its  property,  and  uses  it  as  a  source 
of  income.  Fifty  farmers  in  the  vicinity  have  each  pledged 
half  the  proceeds  of  some  pigs  this  Spring  to  the  School's 
endowment  fund.  What  this  might  amount  to  if  the  pigs 
were  of  high  breed  and  fancy  strains  no  man  can  guess.  This 
Winter  Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  of  gum  fame,  bought  or  sold  a  spotted 
Poland  China  for  135,000.00,  said  to  be  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  a  hog.  A  farmer  with  55  acres,  told  me  of  having 
sold  $240,000  worth  of  hogs  from  his  place  during  the  past  two 
years,  an  average  of  about  $1000  each  for  every  hog  sold. 
Moral:  Let  us  raise  corn  and  manufacture  gum,  transform 
them  successively  into  hogs  and  money,  and  then  endow  our 
institution! 

Leaving  Vermillion  Grove  I  went  back  to  Danville,  111., 
and  took  the  first  train  for  Peoria,  the  former  centre  of  the 
whiskey-making  industry  in  the  United  States;  where  I  had 
to  spend  the  night.  I  don't  know  what  Peoria  will  do  these 
prohibition  days,  but  she  will  probably  turn  out  more  pork. 
En  route  I  passed  through  the  twin  cities — Champaign- 
Urbana,  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  but  had  no  time 
to  stop.  Sixth-day  morning  I  took  the  only  available  train, 
a  very  slow  one,  through  northwestern  Illinois  and  southeastern 
Iowa  to  Oskaloosa.  It  was  on  this  day  that  I  had  my  first 
view  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  the  train  crossed  by  a 
very  long  bridge.  The  river  was  unimpressive  except  for 
width.  It  was  broken  by  a  long  low  island  in  the  middle,  and 
seemed  shallow  and  sluggish,  but  capable  of  great  things  when 
raised  and  roused.    How  like  the  most  of  us! 

Penn  College  is  at  Oskaloosa,  and  is  under  the  care  of  Iowa 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  meets  at  Oskaloosa.  I  was  cordially 
greeted  by  Dr.  Stephen  M.  Hadley,  Dean  of  the  College  and 
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Clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  who  kindly  showed  me  over  the 
buildings  and  arranged  for  my  entertainment  at  the  college. 
A  few  years  ago  the  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
present  main  building  is  a  dignified,  substantial  and  particular- 
ly well-built  structure,  which  cost  a  great  deal  of  labor  and 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  college.  The  endow- 
ment, unfortunately,  is  not  commensurate  with  the  buildings. 
The  dormitory  for  women  is  an  exceedingly  pleasing  build- 
ing, planned  in  sections,  not  all  of  which  are  complete.  It  is 
hoped  later  to  complete  this,  build  a  corresponding  dormitory 
for  men  and  other  buildings  to  make  a  complete  college  plant. 
The  location  is  fine,  on  elevated  ground,  overlooking  the  town. 

At  Penn  College  I  overtook  the  group  of  four  younger 
Friends  who  are  visiting  the  Friends'  colleges  of  the  country 
and  holding  at  each  three  or  four  days'  conferences  for  the 
consideration  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  choice  of  a 
life  work.  This  group  consisted  of  Clarence  E.  Pickett,  rep- 
resenting the  Young  Friends'  Movement,  D.  Willis  Beede, 
representing  the  Foreign  Missionary  Interests  of  the  Five 
Years'  Meeting,  Ruthanna  A.  Simms,  representing  their  Home 
Missionary  activities,  and  Howard  H.  Brinton,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  represents  the  American  Friends'  Service  Commit- 
tee. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  final  session  of  their  con- 
ference with  the  young  people  of  the  college.  After  some 
preliminary  words  by  way  of  review  of  what  had  previously 
come  before  them,  supplemented  by  an  appeal  to  them  to  seek 
to  choose  their  life  tasks  unselfishly,  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  world  and  their  own  gifts  and  capacities  to  meet 
these  needs,  as  they  might  each  be  led  by  the  Master  of  Life, 
the  meeting  settled  down  upon  a  devotional  basis.  In  this 
there  was  much  thoughtful  and  prayerful  silence,  .which  was 
frequently  broken  by  the  brief  but  earnest  expressions  of  the 
young  people. 

Since  there  were  no  college  exercises  on  the  day  following, 
Seventh-day,  I  determined  to  go  for  the  week-end  to  West 
Branch  and  visit  some  of  our  conservative  Friends  with  their 
boarding-school,  Scattergood  Seminary.  Our  Friend  Howard 
T.  Jones  had  previously  opened  the  way  for  this  visit,  and  I 
was  glad  to  avail  myself  of  his  kindness  and  the  opportunity. 
Samuel  Dewees,  an  older  brother  of  the  late  J .  Hervey,  kindly 
met  me  at  the  station,  and  turned  me  over  to  one  of  the  school- 
boys, who  drove  me  to  the  school,  some  two-and-a-half  miles 
in  the  country.  Edmund  and  Eliza  Smith,  Superintendent 
and  Matron,  cordially  welcomed  me,  and  I  at  once  became 
greatly  interested  in  their  fine  family  of  nineteen  boys  and 
girls  and  two  teachers. 

We  were  all  together  in  the  parlor  for  the  evening,  when 
they  had  me  talk  to  them  about  my  trip,  and  in  the  morning 
in  place  of  the  usual  Scripture  classes  they  gave  me  an  hour's 
opportunity  to  speak  to  them  about  the  "  Books  of  the  Bible." 
I  was  sorry  not  to  stay  with  them  to  meeting,  but  it  seemed 
best  to  go  to  West  Branch  to  meet  with  the  Friends  there. 
On  the  way  to  the  meeting-house,  a  humble  little  frame  house 
in  the  village  was  pointed  out  as  the  birthplace  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  many  of  whose  relatives  are  said  still  to  live  in  the 
neighborhood.  In  fact,  the  town  seems  to  have  been  infested 
latterly  by  visitors  and  letters  seeking  for  information  and 
personal  recollections  from  those  who  knew  the  helpful  Herbert 
in  his  boyhood. 

After  meeting,  Wm.  Mott  and  his  wife  kindly  took  me  home 
to  dinner  in  Iowa  City,  some  ten  miles  distant.  After  dinner 
opportunity  was  given  to  see  the  buildings  of  the  University 
of  Iowa  and  to  call  at  the  hospital  on  Levi  Bowles,  Gilbert 
Bowles'  older  brother,  who  for  some  years  was  Superintendent 
of  the  Scattergood  School.  I  took  the  evening  train  for  Grin- 
nell  and  spent  the  night  with  my  friends  Henry  and  Letitia 
Conard,  who  are  doing  things  worth  while  to  extend  the  Quaker 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel  and  views  of  life.  I  learned  from 
them  something  of  the  real  persecution  encountered  by  our 
friend,  Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner,  Grinnell  College's  eminent 
Professor  of  Applied  Christianity,  at  the  hands  of  faculty, 
colleagues  and  townsmen,  because  he  refused  to  bow  down  to 


the  god  of  war  and  assert  his  personal  hatred  of  his  country's 
enemies.  His  actual  experiences,  somewhat  disguised,  to  be 
sure,  are  narrated  in  Dr.  Steiner's  most  recent  book,  "Sanctus 
Spiritus  and  Co."  The  closing  chapters  of  this  book  put  to 
shame  the  apology  for  the  spirit  of  hatred  engendered  by  war 
as  do  no  other  words  that  I  have  seen  or  heard. 

After  attending  Grinnell  College  chapel,  exercises  Second- 
day  morning  I  went  back  to  Oskaloo'sa,  where  I  had  pleasant 
talks  with  President  H.  Edwin  McGrew  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  about  the  ideals  of  the  college  and  what  they  hoped 
to  accomplish  in  the  future.  1  was  impressed  by  the  solid 
and  substantial  worth  to  be  found  among  Iowa  Friends, — I 
may  add,  of  both  Yearly  Meetings. 

Second-day  night  I  took  the  Union  Pacific  sleeper  for  Central 
City,  Nebraska,  to  visit  Nebraska  Central  College,  supported 
by  Nebraska  Yearly  Meeting.  This  is  located  in  about  as 
flat  a  section  of  country  as  America  affords.  The  longest 
stretch  of  straight  ahead  standard  gauge  railroad  track,  forty 
miles,  includes  Central  City.  Arriving  in  the  early  morning 
I  followed  the  fine  stone  walk  for  the  two  miles  out  to  the  col- 
lege, reaching  there  in  time  for  breakfast  with  the  boarding 
students,  who  engage  a  housekeeper  and  furnish  their  own 
meals  on  the  club  plan  at  cost. 

The  main  college  building  is  a  substantial  brick  structure, 
built  in  "boom"  times  by  another  denomination,  but  later 
abandoned  and  sold  for  a  small  sum  to  the  Friends.  Earnest 
pioneer  work  in  education  is  being  done  here  by  President 
Homer  J.  Coppock  and  his  colleagues.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  again  here  the  four  young  Friends  who  were  conducting 
the  last  day  of  their  "  Life  Work  Conference."  It  was  a  sincere, 
serious-minded  group  of  students  that  faced  us,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  warm  heart  response  to  the  appeals  that  were 
made.  There  is  probably  more  needed  in  the  way  of  equip- 
ment and  endowment  by  Nebraska  Central  than  by  any  other 
Friends'  college  and  less  wealth  to  draw  on  among  its  support- 
ers. But  nowhere  is  there  a  more  determined  and  devoted 
spirit,  and  I  doubt  not  the  labors  and  prayers  of  the  workers 
will  be  rewarded. 

From  Central  City  I  had  the  pleasure  of  going  to  the  next 
stop  for  both  of  us,  Friends'  University,  Wichita,  Kansas, 
with  the  "Young  Friends'  Team."  We  had  to  go  by  way  of 
Omaha,  where  we  spent  a  good  part  of  one  day,  to  take  the 
sleeper  that  night,  the  only  available  through  train  to  Wichita. 
President  W.  Orville  Mendenhall  kindly  met  us  at  the  station 
and  took  us  all  to  his  hospitable  home  for  breakfast. 

Friends'  University,  as  it  has  the  most  ambitious  name, 
probably  has  also  the  most  ambitious  building  of  any  Friends' 
college  in  the  country.  It  was  started  years  ago  as  "Garfield 
University,"  by  another  denomination,  in  Wichita's  first  boom, 
when  everything  was  planned  big.  The  boom  collapsed,  the 
building  came  on  the  market,  and  like  the  one  at  Central  City, 
it  was  purchased  for  the  use  of  Friends.  When  completed  it 
will  be  a  very  fine  building.  At  present  it  serves  the  needs 
of  the  institution  very  well.  Both  here  and  at  Nebraska 
Central,  preparatory  departments  are  maintained,  though  it 
is  the  hope  of  the  management  that  the  college  departments 
may  outgrow  them  soon,  so  that  they  may  be  dropped.  Earn- 
estness and  devotion  mark  the  faculty  here  too,  and  much 
good  conscientious  work  is  done;  as  at  Oskaloosa  and  Central 
City  the  college  is  the  centre  of  Yearly  Meeting  life  and 
activities.  A  new  boom,  resulting  from  the  discovery  of  rich 
oil  deposits,  has  recently  come  to  Wichita.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  will  bring  to  the  University  the  material  equipment  neces- 
sary for  her  to  do  her  work. more  completely.  . 

(To  be  continued.) 


.  Professor  Palmer  of  Harvard  once  went  to  Phillips  Brooks 
with  a  difficult  question,  and  after  talking  with  him  an  hour 
he  went  forth  with  head  high  and  heart  strong.  When  half- 
way home  he  stopped  and  exclaimed,  "  1  declare,  I  forgot  to 
ask  that  question!"  It  was  not  necessary,  for  he  had  caught 
a  fresh  vision  of  Christ. 
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A  Vision. — Once  upon  a  time — long,  long  ago — while  the 
world  was  still  young— there  happened  a  very  wonderful  thing. 

1 1  was  so  long  ago  that  no  one  had  ever  heard  or  even  thought 
of  such  a  thing  as  making  steam  or  electricity  his  servant,  to 
help  him  get  about  the  world,  or  to  help  him  talk,  so  there 
were  no  trolley  cars,  railroad  trains,  automobiles,  telephones 
or  means  of  telegraphing. 

When  messages  had  to  be  sent  from  one  place  to  another, 
they  had  to  be  carried  by  runners,  or  on  donkey,  mule  or 
camel-back. 

Now  people  living  separated  by  mountain  chains,  or  by 
long  distances,  found  it  hard  to  understand  each  other.  They 
spoke  different  languages,  had  different  habits,  and,  each 
being  busy  looking  after  the  needs  of  his  own  family,  did  not 
disturb  himself  about  his  distant  neighbors. 

He  often  had  such  a  hard  time — fighting  wild  animals  and 
getting  enough  for  his  own  family  to  eat  and  wear — that  in 
time  he  began  to  think  these  neighbors  were  enemies  of  his, 
because  they  wanted  to  kill  the  same  animals  that  he  did  for 
food.  He  began  even  to  be -afraid  they  wanted  to  kill  him — 
so  that  alas!  alas!  in  time  the  different  nations  of  the  earth 
came  to  distrust  each  other,  and  quarrel  more  and  more,  even 
to  killing  each  other,  just  for  want  of  knowing  each  other  better. 

At  last,  one  day,  there  suddenly  appeared  a  great  hero — 
where  from  no  one  knew. 

He  wanted  to  show  the  people  how  they  might  live  like 
brothers.  He  wanted  them  to  find  out  that  they  were  all 
really  interested  in  the  same  things,  and  that  quarreling  about 
them  was  no  way  to  show  this — nor  to  get  the  things,  so  he 
went  about  from  country  to  country,  talking  to  the  people, 
and  telling  them  that  they  all  had  the  same  interests,  and 
that  they'd  get  along  better,  if  they'd  forget  their  differences 
and  try  to  work  together,  and  the  people  listened  and  believed, 
and  called  him  the  Victor,  for  he  had  won  them  by  his  kindly 
ways. 

Now  in  the  midst  of  the  chains  of  mountains,  separating 
the  different  countries  and  peoples  was  a  broad,  fertile  plain, 
and  there  came  to  the  Victor  the  thought,  "What  a  beautiful 
place  to  hold  a  market  of  all  peoples  of  the  earth!" 

"  Let  them  bring  here  the  pottery  and  tools  from  all  lands, 
the  fruits  and  spices,  sweet  perfumes  and  rich,  bright  silks 
and  embroideries  of  the  East,  the  more  sober,  dark-colored 
clothing  and  practical  labor-saving  inventions  and  products 
of  the  ground  from  the  West,  the  furs  from  the  North,  the 
fruits  and  flowers,  coral,  rubber,  sponges,  pearls  and  tortoise 
shell  from  the  South,  and  let  them  exchange  them  and  learn 
to  know  that  they  are  really  all  brothers,  who  should  love 
each  other!" 

And  so  the  Victor's  runners  went  forth,  and  published  far 
and  wide,  the  invitation  to  his  great  Fair,  and  the  people 
began  to  come — Esquimaux  and  Lapps,  with  dog  and  rein- 
deer teams,  from  the  North,  with  furs  and  walrus  tusks  and 
pretty  baskets  for  the  market;  black,  curly-haired  savages 
from  the  South,  with  little  but  necklaces,  beads  and  bangles 
covering  their  bronzed  skin,  bringing  with  them  ostriches  and 
the  products  of  the  tropics,  on  beasts  of  burden,  or  on  their 
own  heads  and  backs;  veiled  and  limping,  foot-bound  ladies, 
and  men  in  skirts,  turban  or  fez  from  the  East,  in  long  proces- 
sion, with  donkeys,  some  ridden  by  men  much  larger  than 
themselves,  with  their  bright  red  shoes  nearly  touching  the 
ground,  others  heavily  laden  with  goods,  elephants  with 
tinkling  bells,  carrying  people  in  howdahs  over  their  em- 
broidered silk  blankets,  gold,  silver  and  jewels  sparkling  in 
the  sun,  and  cords  and  tassels  swinging  to  their  slow  walk, 
hump-backed  bullocks  drawing  carts  full  of  people  with  their 
wares,  mules  and  awkward  picturesque  camels.  There  came 
Chinese  with  hats  like  inverted  baskets,  almond-eyed,  dark- 
skinned,  little  Japanese  with  fine  bronzes,  ivory  carvings, 
embroideries  and  paintings,  and  from  the  West,  Mexicans 
with  their  zarates  and  sombreros,  Scotch  Highlanders,  in  their 
plaidies,  with  knees  bared  and  playing  bag-pipes,  Italians, 


Germans,  Russians,  French,  and  last  of  all,  American  Indians, 
in  war-paint  and  feathers  and  bright,  red  blankets — all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men,  women  and  children, — a  new  and 
strange  motion  picture. 

And  so  they  all  came,  and  stands  and  awnings  and  tents 
were  put  up  for  their  wares,  which  were  spread  out  for  sale, 
and  the  great  carnival  went  on  from  day  to  day — the  different 
people  making  each  other  understand  by  signs  and  motions, 
since  they  all  spoke  different  languages. 

Finally,  on  the  closing  day,  when  all  were  beginning  to 
pack  up  the  goods  they  had  taken  in  exchange  for  their  own, 
and  were  getting  ready  to  go  home,  the  sky  suddenly  became 
all  aglow  with  a  great  light,  which  began  to  fall,  as  in  a  shower 
— and  behold !  as  each  man  looked,  he  saw  that  a  little  flame 
of  this  had  dropped  on  to  everyone's  head,  even  the  Victor's, 
and  stayed  there,  and  as  he  looked — behold !  he  could  read  it, 
as  if  it  made  letters  of  light,  and  as  he  read  he  made  out  the 
words,  "Brother,"  "Sister,"  "  I  understand,"  and  on  the 
Victor's  crown,  which  the  people  had  given  him,  they  read  the 
word  "Concordia." 

In  the  excitement  which  followed  this  wonder  from  heaven, 
they  all  began  to  see  that  an  even  greater  wonder  had  hap- 
pened. 

While  everyone  cried  out  and  ran  about  all  talking  at  once, 
behold!  they  all  understood  what  everyone  was  saying,  though 
before  it  has  been  easier  to  misunderstand  each  other. 
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Possibilities  of  Work  and  Service  in  Mexico. 

(Continued  from  page  502.) 

Two  Conferences. — In  connection  with  the  recommenda- 
tions herein  made  and  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  based, 
we  would  acknowledge  our  deep  indebtedness  to  the  friends 
with  whom  we  were  favored  to  associate  in  two  conferences. 

The  first  of  these  was  held  with  the  Friends'  missionaries 
in  Victoria,  on  Third  Month  9th,  as  a  special  session  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  Through  this  opportunity,  we  were 
able  to  present  our  desires  in  concise  form  and  to  obtain  the 
sentiments  of  the  workers  on  all  points.  We  were  able  to 
learn  much  from  their  experience. 

Of  great  value  also  was  the  regular  Annual  Conference  of 
all  the  missionaries  of  the  Federal  District,  held  at  the  Mary 
Josephine  Hooker  School  (Episcopal),  Tacuba,  F.  D.,  on 
Third  Month  20th.  From  9  a.  m.  till  9.30  p.  m.  forty  or  more 
of  these  earnest  and  able  Christians,  both  men  and  women, 
presented  and  discussed  their  problems  through  carefully 
prepared  papers,  covering  many  phases  of  the  mission  field, 
from  evangelism,  through  education  and  institutional  work, 
to  temperance.  Our  visit  could  not  have  been  better  planned 
than  to  cover  such  a  conference.  Being  centrally  located, 
and  in  a  sense,  responsible  for  energizing  the  work  of  their 
various  denominations  throughout  the  country,  these  mis- 
sionaries presented  to  us  a  broad  and  comprehensive  sketch 
of  conditions  in  Mexico,  and  especially  in  the  Federal  District, 
that  would  have  taken  months  of  travel  and  study  to  acquire 
in  any  other  way.  Thereby,  also,  we  were  definitely  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion,  reached  at  the  Victoria  conference,  that 
Friends'  work  would  be  immensely  strengthened  by  representa- 
tion in  Mexico  City. 

Responding  to  their  invitation  to  speak,  we  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  mention  more  than  the  ideal  of  short,  volunteer 
service.  The  suggestion  made  an  immediate  and  surprising 
appeal  to  them,  however,  and  we  were  assured  that  all  vol- 
unteers, not  needed  in  Tamulipas  would  find  a  cordial  welcome 
and  plenty  of  opportunity  to  work  among  them.  We  have 
several  definite  requests  for  help  of  this  kind,  if  more  volunteers 
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are  available  than  are  needed  in  Friends'  work.  Moreover, 
we  earnestly  hope  that  efforts  can  be  made  throughout  the 
churches,  to  extend  this  ideal,  which,  if  stressed,  would  con- 
vert the  Church  once  more  into  a  lay  missionary  enterprise 
and  work  wonders  in  educating  both  visitor  and  visited  in  a 
common  and  desirable  knowledge  of  each  other  and  each  other's 
institutions. 

The  Mexican  Federal  District. — While  traveling  among 
the  Friends'  Missions  in  the  North,  we  were  impressed  with 
the  desirability  of  closer  connection  between  the  work  there 
and  that  in  the  Federal  District,  where  the  main  currents  of 
the  Republic's  life  are  more  readily  discernible.  With  this 
view  the  Tamaulipas  Friends  united,  and  as  stated,  we  were 
confirmed  further  in  it  by  our  visit  to  Mexico  City.  If,  as 
we  believe,  a  distinctive  work  awaits  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  Mexico,  it  must  lie  in  our  pacific  testimonies,  and  for  these 
to  be  effective,  it  is  essential  that  we  have  a  strong  man,  of 
statesmanlike  qualities,  in  a  responsible  position,  in  Mexico 
City.  It  would,  we  believe,  be  impossible  to  make  any  great 
effort,  regularly  or  in  an  emergency,  unless  the  Society  in  the 
United  States  had  close  affiliations  with  the  work  in  Mexico 
City  and  a  representative  there  to  act  for  and  with  it. 

In  view  of  the  cordial  openness  on  the  part  of  the  workers 
of  all  denominations,  now  active  in  Mexico  City,  to  welcome 
another  denomination,  we  would  recommend  that  the  Ameri- 
can Friends'  Service  Committee  initiate  such  a  work  and  insure 
its  permanency  by  whatever  means  are  necessary  and  suf- 
ficient. Of  the  several  opportunities  suggested  at  the  Con- 
ference, above  mentioned,  two  appealed  to  us  as  peculiarly 
available  for  Friends, — an  Orphanage  and  Industrial  School 
and  participation  in  establishing  the  proposed  University  of 
Mexico. 

(a)  Orphanage  and  Industrial  School: — One  of  the  most 
apparent  of  Mexico's  evils  is  the  ubiquitous  "orphans." 
Around  every  railroad  station  and  in  the  streets  of  every 
town  and  city,  flock  numbers  of  children,  ranging  from  four 
to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Many  of  these  sleep  in  the  stations 
or  on  the  platforms,  or  piled  up  in  heaps,  for  warmth,  in 
protected  street  corners,  and  eke  out  an  existence  from  the 
few  coppers  tossed  to  them  from  the  car  windows.  Most  of 
them  are  said  to  be  illegitimates.  In  the  Federal  District, 
where  alone  the  statistics  are  available,  illegitimacy  runs  about 
28  per  cent,  of  the  total  births  and  in  some  school  statistics, 
in  country  districts,  as  high  as  35  to  40  per  cent.  In  addition, 
some  children  are  trained  by  their  parents  to  beg.  From 
figures,  presented  from  the  Sarah  Keen  School,  of  Mexico 
City,  such  an  Industrial  School  could  be  built  and  equipped 
on  a  desirable  site,  at  San  Bartolo,  Naucalpam  Station  (in- 
spected by  us),  a  suburb  of  Mexico  City,  to  accommodate 
70  boys,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 

(b)  The  University  of  Mexico: — Under  the  active  work  of 
the  Inter-Church  Federation,  a  strong  movement  is  under 
way  to  establish  a  new  university  of  Mexico,  at  an  initial 
cost  of  five  million  dollars.  Two  strong  Mexicans,  both 
Protestants,  and  both  educated  in  the  United  States,  Andres 
Osuna  and  Moises  Saenz,  are  ably  backing  the  earnest  work 
of  the  American  friends  of  higher  education  in  Mexico.  We 
believe  that  Friends  should  have  a  part  in  this  project,  both 
in  finance  and  teaching  staff.  Under  an  assured  Evangelical 
control,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  inspiring  projects  in 
the  Mexico  of  to-day. 

Use  of  Volunteers. — In  our  rounds  among  the  various 
mission  stations,  both  of  Friends  and  others,  we  kept  constant- 
ly in  view  the  possibility  of  using  volunteer  workers,  for  periods 
of  six  months  or  a  year.  The  Conference  of  Friends'  mis- 
sionaries, held  at  Victoria,  discussed  the  topic  fully.  They 
summarized  their  conclusions  as  stated  in  their  minutes,  re- 
lating to  volunteer  workers  who  can  be  used  at  once,  as  fol- 
lows:— Seven  men: — two  for  farm,  two  for  building  and  repair 
work,  Victoria;  one  for  building  and  repair  work,  Matehuala; 
one  for  building  and  repair  work,  Matamoros;  one  for  clerical 
work,  Victoria.  Three  women: — one  nurse,  one  housekeeper, 
one  kindergartner. 


These  minutes  also  conclude: — 

"We  heartily  approve  of  the  tentative  proposals  and  pos- 
sibilities suggested  by  them,  for  supplementing  and  extending 
the  work  in  this  field,  and  stand  ready  and  anxious  to  co- 
operate, to  fullest  extent  possible,  with  the  Service  Commit- 
tee, should  it  consider  it  feasible  to  undertake  any  of  the  plans 
suggested." 

The  plan  for  the  use  of  volunteers  was  also  presented  to  the 
Conference  of  Christian  Workers  of  the  Federal  District, 
above  mentioned,  and  received  its  most  enthusiastic  support. 
If  there  are  more  volunteers  than  can  be  used  in  our  own  work, 
we  were  assured  that  the  various  activities  in  and  around 
Mexico  City  would  gladly  absorb  any  surplus.  We  would 
submit  that  it  would  be  wise  to  use  this  remarkably  cordial 
request  for  volunteer  aid  as  a  start  for  any  work  we  may  de- 
sire to  establish  there,  or  to  send  a  few  such  volunteers  there, 
independently  of  any  regular  work. 

Through  one  plan  or  the  other,  there  is  an  opening  for  all 
the  volunteers  we  can  send  to  Mexico. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

A  Call  for  Volunteers. 

The  work  abroad  calls  for  the  services  of  men  and  women 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  God,  and  who  feel  called  to  be  of 
service  in  this  time  of  need.  Men  and  women  are  hopeless, 
faith  is  gone,  helpless  children  are  facing  disease,  starvation 
and  death.    Besides  praying  for  them  what  more  can  we  do? 

The  Society  of  Friends  is  in  a  position  to  be  of  great  service. 
The  doors  of  the  world  are  open  to  us.  Will  we  enter?  The 
opportunities  for  work  at  the  present  time  are  found  in  the 
following  fields: 

Poland. — The  Friends  who  have  recently  investigated 
conditions  ask  that  altogether  we  send  in  ninety  workers  at 
an  early  date.  These  must  include  doctors,  nurses,  social 
workers,  engineers,  expert  fruitmen,  expert  agriculturists, 
expert  stockmen,  transport  workers,  automobile  mechanics, 
stenographers  or  office  helpers. 

Mexico. — It  is  hoped  that  work  in  Mexico  can  be  opened 
up  in  a  short  time.  -  This  calls  for  the  following  volunteers: — 
expert  agriculturists,  surveyors,  civil  engineers,  social  service 
workers  and  men  who  are  capable  of  supervising  Mexican  labor. 

Vienna. — In  Vienna  the  Friends  are  establishing  industries 
and  trying  to  find  work  for  the  people.  They  have  recently 
purchased  $5000  worth  of  seed  potatoes  and  are  reselling 
them  to  the  people  immediately  around  Vienna.  They  also 
have  240  cows  which  supply  milk  for  certain  Children's 
Hospitals  in  Vienna.  Needed : — expert  social  service  workers, 
one  accountant,  people  who  can  serve  in  executive  capacity 
as  managers  of  store,  milk  depot  or  distributing  station. 

Russia. — Friends  who  are  particularly  interested  in  Russia 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  work  there  will  open  up  within 
the  coming  months.  All  considering  work  in  this  country 
should  begin  the  study  of  the  Russian  language. 

Philadelphia. — In  the  office  at  Philadelphia  there  is  great 
need  for  two  more  good  stenographers  and  three  people  to 
serve  as  Assistant  Secretaries.  This  work  is  just  as  important 
as  the  work  abroad  but  more  prosaic. 

Home  Service. 

There  are  opportunities  open  for  young  men  and  women 
who  can  be  of  service  in  the  United  States.  One  position  is 
open  in  a  Reform  School  for  young  girls.  Applicant  must  be 
a  young  woman  and  a  college  graduate.  A  small  salary  is 
paid  beside  living  expenses. 

There  are  several  openings  for  young  men  who  want  to  get 
better  acquainted  with  the  present  situation  in  this  country. 

There  are  several  openings  for  young  men  who  will  volunteer 
for  work  among  the  Indians. 

The  above  opportunities  call  for  strong  Christian  young 
men  and  women,  for  spirit-filled  workers.  Any  one  who  can 
leave  his  or  her  work  for  a  period  of  a  year  is  asked  to  com- 
municate at  once  with  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee, 20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Wilbur  K. 
Thomas,  Executive  Secretary, 
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NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  following  interesting  item  is  furnished  by  Frances  Elkinton: — 
The  Darden  Course  for  Trained  Attendants,  a  short  course  of  fifty 
lectures  in  Nursing  and  twelve  lessons  in  Dietetics  followed  by  six  weeks 
of  hospital  training,  gives  in  concentrated  form  the  fundamentals  of 
Nursing  more  thoroughly  than  Red  Cross  instruction.  Dr.  Hanna  Kind- 
bom,  M.  D.,  1507  Poplar  Street,  Philadelphia,  who  gives  the  lectures, 
makes  the  course  exceptionally  interesting  and  worth  while. 


Friends  in  Orlando,  Fla. — Warm  days  have  again  drawn  nearly  all 
the  Friends,  wintering  in  Orlando,  back  to  their  northern  homes.  Many 
regret  that  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  now  comes  so  early  it  seems 
unwise  to  risk  the  uncertainty  of  early  Spring  weather  in  order  to  attend. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Joshua  W.  Hurley,  fourteen  First-day  meetings 
have  been  held  in  The  Osceola  with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty-four 
persons,  representing  several  States.  Some  who  were  not  Friends  have 
met  with  us.  Although  we  have  heard  many  helpful  messages,  no  re- 
corded minister  has  been  with  us  this.  Winter,  an  especial  handicap  in 
a  meeting  of  such  diversified  attenders. 

We  were  very  happy  to  welcome  Thomas  K.  Brown  and  his  daughter, 
Bertha  Brown  Lambert,  and  hope  that  the  familiar  saying,  "He  who  gets 
Florida  sand  in  his  shoes  will  surely  come  back"  will  prove  true  in  this 
case  as  in  many  others. 

Each  Sixth-day  morning  a  group  of  twelve  to  fifteen  women,  Friends 
and  others,  have  met  to  sew  for  the  American  Friends'  War  Service. 
The  sunny  rooms  of  the  little  Christian  Church  were  generously  put  at 
our  disposal  for  this  purpose,  and  a  gratifying  number  of  garments  were 
completed.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  have  an  object  which  drew  all  to- 
gether socially,  and  delightful  to  find  distance  from  home  developing 
acquaintance  into  friendship. 

Elizabeth  Abbott  Christ. 
Orlando,  Fla.,  Fourth  Month  11,  1920. 

The  Book  Committee. — Persons  attending  our  late  Yearly  Meeting 
had  opportunity  to  note  the  large  collection  of  up-to-date  books  on  hand 
and  for  sale  at  the  Book  Store.  The  Book  Committee  of  the  Representa- 
tive Meeting,  which  is  responsible  for  this  enterprise,  is  particularly 
desirous  that  Friends  and  others  should  purchase  American  and  English 
literature  through  this  agency. 

As  an  evidence  that  the  Committee  is  quite  alive,  a  brief  outline  of 
some  of  the  proceedings  of  its  meeting,  held  Fourth  Month  9th,  may  be  of 
interest. 

Increased  publicity  was  planned  for  the  Book  Store  with  a  view  of 
securing  book  orders  which  now  go  to  other  concerns.  Closer  co-operation 
with  subordinate  meetings,  looking  towards  furnishing  literature,  par- 
ticularly pamphlets  on  present-day  problems,  was  approved;  this  is 
going  to  require  editorial  and  other  care. 

It  was  arranged  for  different  members  of  the  Committee  to  display  at 
the  approaching  Quarterly  Meetings  an  interesting  collection  of  books 
for  inspection,  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  prove  to  be  labor  lost. 

A  number  of  used  juvenile  books  had  been  sent  to  Room  25,  Arch  Street 
Centre,  to  be  forwarded  to  Friends'  Mission  School,  Ramallah,  Palestine. 
(More  will  be  gladly  welcomed.) 

It  was  agreed  to  furnish  $100  to  the  Willits  Committee  to  assist  in 
publishing  The  Africans'  Friend,  now  financially  stranded  through  lack 
of  funds. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  result  of  a  late  interview  with  Amelia  Mott 
Gummere,  whose  very  interesting  and  carefully  prepared  book  on  John 
Woolman  is  just  about  ready  to  go  to  the  printer;  it  is  expected  that  this 
publication  will  be  included  in  the  "Pennsbury  Series,"  and  its  issuance 
near  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  Woolman's  birth  is  most  ap- 
propriate. It  is  expected  that  a  small  anniversary  booklet  concerning 
this  eminent  Friend,  somewhat  like  the  William  Penn  issue  of  last  Autumn, 
will  be  published  by  the  Committee  in  the  near  future. 

Our  late  friend,  Isaac  Sharpless,  it  was  recently  learned,  had  prepared 
manuscript  for  a  book  on  "Friends  and  Slavery;"  this  valuable  material, 
which  is  likely  to  be  augmented  by  contributions  from  another  source, 
has  been  turned  over  to  our  Committee,  and  it  is  hoped  will  add  to  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  "Pennsbury  books." 

Word  has  just  been  received  from  Macmillans  that  Volume  V  of  the 
Series,  "A  Service  of  Love  in  War  Time,"  by  Rufus  M.  Jones,  was  likely 
soon  to  be  put  on  the  press;  the  long  delay  had  been  occasioned  by 
difficulty  in  securing  paper. 


An  interesting  letter  was  read  from  Gerald  Bonwick,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Christian  Literature  Society  of  Korea,  relative  to  the  translation 
and  publication  of  numerous  pamphlets  concerning  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends;  Wm.  B.  Harvey  had  taken  the  matter  up  when  in 
Korea  in  1914  with  Horace  G.  Underwood,  a  prominent  Presbyterian 
missionary,  since  deceased.  A  liberal  sum  of  money  was  appropriated 
to  forward  this  Christian  work  in  that  far-away  country. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  another  edition  of  the  little  booklet,  "The 
Meeting,  an  Invitation,"  there  was  a  lively  consideration  of  the  need 
for  a  fresh  presentation  of  What  the  Society  of  Friends  stands  for,  put  in 
brief  form  for  seekers  after  Truth.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee for  further  care. 

The  publication  of  a  book  for  children,  narrative  in  composition,  the 
stories  to  have  a  definite  Christian  background,  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  some  time;  it  was  hoped  that  a  work  just  about  going  to 
press  may  meet  this  need  to  a  large  extent.  It  is  intended  to  hold  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  more  frequently  than  heretofore. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Potsdam,  Neue  Kongis  Str.  18,  Third  Month  25,  1920. 
W.  B.  Harvey: — 

My  Dear  Friend: — We  are  slowly  emerging  out  of  the  terror  of  the 
revolution.  I  was  about  to  leave  for  Dresden  when  the  trouble  burst 
upon  us  and  so  I  was  shut  up  in  Potsdam  as  in  a  besieged  city.  We  had 
shootings  daily.  But  in  comparison  with  Berlin  we  were  well  off.  There 
the  water  and  light  were  cut  off  and  the  scarcity  of  food  must  have 
meant  great  distress.  We  were  without  mail  and  newspapers  for  some 
nine  days.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  revolution ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  principal  of  force  as  a  method  of  bringing  about 
needed  reforms  has  been  thoroughly  shown  up,  and  I  hope — nay  I  am 
sure — the  people  will  never  forget  the  lesson.  The  situation  at  this 
date  is  not  by  any  means  clear,  but  the  prospect  for  the  return  of  order 
seems  well-founded. 

Though  cut  off  from  meetings  in  Berlin  I  was  not  idle.  I  went  daily 
among  the  people  with  literature  and  also  had  several  open  air  opportu- 
nities, which  were,  however,  stopped  by  the  police,  as  there  were  excited 
disturbers  who  did  not  want  to  be  reminded  of  God  and  eternity.  A 
concern  for  a  gathering  of  Christians  for  waiting  upon  God  during  this 
time  of  distress  ripened  in  the  appointment  of  a  meeting  of  this  character 
in  Nowawes,  about  an  hour's  walk  from  here,  in  the  home  of  Dietrich 
von  Dobbeler,  author  of  "Social  Politik  de  Nachstenliebe,  dargestellt  am 
Beispiel  der  gesellschaft  der  Freunde."  (i.  e.:  Social  Economics  based  on 
the  love  of  man  as  set  forth  by  the  example  of  Friends).  He  wrote  this 
book  of  196  pages  when  staying  with  me  in  London  in  1905.  We  had  a 
most  refreshing  meeting  in  his  house,  an  island  of  peace  in  the  midst  of 
the  hurricane,  and  we  decided  to  come  together  again  in  this  way. 

No  news  so  far  of  J.  Henderson  and  A.  Lowry.  I  am  anxious  to  link 
them  up  with  different  places  where  I  have  been.  Also  my  dear  friend 
John  E.  Southall  is  expected  daily.  He  has  been  held  up  in  Holland  so 
far.  From  card  enclosed  thee  will  see  that  our  literature  was  well  cir- 
culated in  Furth  during  the  recent  troubles,  by  Adolph  Baumann.  I 
have  good  news  of  the  progress  of  the  group  of  Friends  there,  and  would 
be  glad  to  see  them  in  a  meeting-house  of  their  own,  where  their  witness' 
would  be  a  more  public  one.  In  Charlottenburg  also,  a  suburb  of  Berlin, 
some  fourteen  more  or  less  "convinced"  souls  meet  on  First-days  and 
Fourth-days  for  worship  and  conference.  They  are  also  looking  out  for 
a  hall  to  meet  in  publicly.  Their  meetings  are  often  times  of  favor.  I 
have  also  had  silent  meetings ,in  the  house  of  Countess  Puckler,  who  has 
come  into  a  state  of  convincement  on  the  subject  of  worship,  and  several 
interesting  meetings  in  the  house  of  Frau  von  Schatzel.  Another  de- 
velopment in  Berlin  is  the  opening  given  to  our  message  by  Pastor  Krause 
among  the  people  of  his  congregation.  I  had  two  meetings  in  his  parish. 
We  sat  up  together  till  midnight  when  I  was  his  guest,  dealing  with  the 
whole  question  of  worship  and  ministry,  as  he  feels  "burdened",  having 
so  often  to  pray  and  preach  "to  order"  and  not  in  the  movings  of  the 
Life. 

I  close  with  loving  greetings  to  the&  and  thy  circle,  convey  my  saluta- 
tions to  David  Alsop  and  to  Friends  in  general. 

Thy  friend, 

Max  I.  Reich. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Fourth  Month  22, 1920. 
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Bigger  crops  mean  more  money 

Proper  and  frequent  cultivation  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  maximum  crops.  Planet 
Jr.  tools  enable  you  to  get  increased  yields  because  of  their  superior  design,  scientific  construc- 
tion. They  do  the  work  quicker,  easier  and  more  thoroughly.  Planet  Jrs.  are  guaranteed 
fully  and  last  a  lifetime. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  has  hoes  that 
are  wonderful  weed  killers.  The  plows  open  furrows,  cover  them 
and  hill  the  growing  crops.  The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or 
shallow.  The  leaf  lifters  eave  much  time  in  late  work  when 
plants  are  large  or  leaves  too  low  for  ordinary  work.  Crops  are 
straddled  till  20  inches  high,  then  the  tool  works  between  rows. 


No.  12 


Free  72-page  Catalog  shows  tools  doing  actual  farm  and  garden 
work  and  describes  over  55  Planet  Jrs.,  including  Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard,  Beet  and  Pivot-Wheel 
Riding  Cultivators.    Write  for  it  today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  A711,  Philadelphia 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


ARTS 
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FIRE 

Remove  Cause     Make  Money 

There  is  a  great  and  growing 
demand  for  Baled  Waste  Paper. 
A  child  can  operate. 

GARRETT'S 
Household  Baler 

Be  safe  instead  of  sorry. 
Complete,  including  wire. 

SYLVESTER  S.  GARRETT 

All  Kinds  of  Paper  and  Twine 
259  S.  THIRD  ST.,      PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


$18.00 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitation*,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE   LOCUST  1782 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

*13  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'Phone,  Spruce  3032 


Residence:  254  S. 44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Beh,  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phone  n  Sprue*  164S 


EARLHAM  COLLEGE 
Announces 

that  it  has  become  necessary  to  limit  attendance. 

Therefore  those  desiring  to  attend  Earlham 
next  college  year  are  encouraged  to  make  appli- 
cation for  admittance  before  Fifth  Month  1. 
The  dormitories  will  doubtless  be  full  by  that 
time. 

Only  a  limited  number  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  dormitories  will  be  admitted. 
In  writing  address 

DAVID  M.  EDWARDS 

President 
EARLHAM,  INDIANA' 


ESPERANTO 

YOUNG  FRIENDS  have  a  great 
opportunity,  perhaps  a  great  re- 
sponsibility! The  world  cries  out 
for  PEACE  and  there  is  no- 
PEACE!  Never  has  there  been 
a  time  when  the  nations  needed 
so  much  to  be  broughr  together 
in  thought  and  action  to  promote 
BROTHERHOOD.  Does  not 
ESPERANTO  offer  a  way? 


F.  W.  Hoffman  &  Company 

BRUSHES  AND  BROOMS 
GENERAL  JANITOR  SUPPLIES 
35  and  37  So,  Fourth  Street 


WE  SPECIALIZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS,  SCHOOLS 
HOSPITALS,  ETC. 


The  Annual  Meeting 

of 

The  Westtown  Alumni 
Association 

will  be  held  at  Westtown 

Fifth  Month  29,  1920 

Friends  will  kindly  keep  the  date  open  in 
anticipation  of  a  full  attendance. 

The  Program  will  center  around  the  uses  for 
the  recently  collected  Funds. 

This  is  a  question  in  which  we  are  not  only 
all  interested,  but  one  in  which  all  have  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

JAMES  C.  BIDDLE,  President 


V.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Oat  of  the  City.  Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals.  * 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


Woolman  School 

Summer  Term  Sixth  Month  21st 
to  Seventh  Month  31,  1920. 

Courses  in  Bible  Study,  History  and  Doctrine*  of 
Friends.  Special  Training  for  teachers  in  First 
Day  Schools  and  Day  'Schools,  for  community 
leaders  and  for  your  Friends  preparing  for  Home 
service  under  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee.   For  information,  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Notice  to  Live-wire  Friends 

The  Peace  Committee  plana  to  do  more  publicity  work 
of  an  educational  nature.  To  do  this,  we  need  a  corre- 
spondent in  each  Friendly  community  where  there  is  a  local 
paper.  The  correspondents  will  receive  suitable  articles 
from  our  central  office,  and  will  try  to  get  them  published 
in  the  paper.  This  is  a  chance  to  do  a  service  which  is 
well  worth  while.  It  will  require  some  personal  effort. 
Editors  are  human,  and  will  sometimes  say  "yes"  to  a  face- 
to-face  request,  when  a  written  one  would  go  in  the  waste- 
backet.  Help  make  the  Peace  Testimony  more  than  a 
tradition.  Send  in  your  names  to  the  Secretary,  304  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,      ■       ■       Philadelphia.  Pa. 


G  LASLYN-C  H  AT  H  A  M 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J0 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
&pen  Throughout  tie  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES, 
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RHOADS  BELTS  are  good  belts. 
Our  best  belts  are  made  for 
hardest  drives,  for  most  exacting  con- 
ditions. Other  belts  are  made  for 
easier  drives,  slower  speed  or  lighter 
loads.  Our  aim  is  to  make  belts  adapt- 
ed to  your  needs.  Many  drives  do  not 
require  our  best  belts.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  belt  will  economically  fit  your 
drive. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

PHILADELPHIA:  12  N.  Third  Street 
NEW  YORK:  102  Beekman  Street 
CHICAGO:  322  W.  Randolph  Street 
Factory  and  Tannery:  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


R.  C.  BaUinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stiatton 
TELEPHONES 
Ball — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  Jr, 


MEMBERS 

NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK  EXCHANGES 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WE  OFFER 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

Ten- Year  Secured  7%  Bonds  at  the  current  quo- 
tation to  yield  about  7%.  Tax  free  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Full  particulars  on  request. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  AN  INCOME? 

at  65;  when  your  earning  power  has  stopped 
or  greatly  decreased  ? 

Then  begin  to  provide  for  it  now.  You 
can  do  it  by  taking  our  Endowment  Policy 
payable  at  65 — or  upon  your  death,  if  before. 

It  is  insurance,  income,  investment. 

Will  you  let  us  tell  you  about  this? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


H„  F„  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H0  F.  Bruner  &  Co, 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES:  f  ' 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


Thomas  Wistar  Brown  Graduate  School 

HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 
1920-21 

Offers  to  graduate  students  the  following 
courses:  Biblical  Literature,  History  of  Relig- 
ious Thought,  History  of  Quakerism,  Sociology, 
Labor  Problems,  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

The  Library  of  80,000  volumes  contains  die 
largest  amount  of  Quakeriana  in  America. 

Inclusive  charges  for  resident  students  $300; 
for  non-residents  $50. 

Six  full  scholarships  of  $300  each,  intended 
primarily  for  Friends,  three  of  which  may  be 
held  by  women,  will  be  granted  May  z,  1920. 
Descriptive  pamphlet  upon  request. 
,  Address  all  correspondence  to 

THE  PRESIDENT, 

Haverford  College, 

Havkrford,  Pa. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:   Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L*.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONB,  Matron. 

Phonb — Mabeet  1571. 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Offict  Hem  until  10.30  A.M.      Ot  any  ether  Una  hy  appointment 
Established  in  1840.   Bell  'Phone,  Poplar  337 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

It  situated,  planned  and  managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 
enjoyment  to  its  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 
GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1 920 

A.  C.&S.H.  Letchworth 


STUDENT  NURSE 

Opportunity  to  take  the  Nurse's  course  (3  years)  in 
Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Osteopathic  Hospital  is 
open  for  a  few  students.  Board  and  a  small  compensation 
given.  Applicants  must  be  healthy  and  have  one  year  in 
High  School.  Qualifies  for  Osteopathic  and  general  nurs- 
ing.  Apply  the  Registrar, 

1822  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED — A  teacher  of  experience  and  ability  is  needed 
for  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grade  work,  also  for  primary 
department,  in  Friends'  Schoo,|  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  for 
year  1920-21.  An  unusual  opportunity.  Address  promptly, 
Helen  L.  Forsythe,  Friends'  School,  Atlantic  City. 


FOR  RENT— A  furnished  house  of  nine  rooms  and  two 
baths-rooms;  gas  range,  electric  lights,  telephone;  10 
mfnutes  from  Sixty-ninth  Street  Terminal  by  Ardmore 
trolley;  $250  for  season,  from  Sixth  Month  1st  to  Ninth 
Month  15th. 

Apply  Phbbe  Harned, 

14  Landillo  Road,  Llanerch,  Pa. 
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A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 
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Published  Weekly.   Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe,  )  Contrihuting  E<Mtors. 
Mart  Ward,  ) 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


LIBERTY  IN  THE  SPIRIT. 

The  principle  of  liberty  as  applied  to  civil  and  political  af- 
fairs, and  to  the  rights  of  conscience  in  connection  with  these, 
has  been  subject,  as  we  very  well  know,  to  more  "challenge" 
and  more  limitation  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  during 
the  past  few  years  than  for  many  years  before.  The  familiar 
words  of  Madame  Roland  have  probably  been  often  recalled, 
as  we  have  thought  upon  the  injuries  that  have  resulted  from 
distorted  vision,  narrow  partisanship,  and  unreasonable  fears, 
all  operating  against  the  law  of  love.  Yet  even  the  most 
liberal  notions  concerning  mankind  in  society  must  include 
the  thought  that  there  is  no  true  and  right  liberty  without 
some  restraint.  This  may  seem  but  a  commonplace,  as  may 
likewise  the  observation  that  government  exists,  or  should 
exist,  for  the  common  good.  Obviously  then  the  fact  of 
sanction  is  to  be  regarded;  and  the  success  of  government 
in  answering  its  proper  ends  will  thus  depend  in  part  upon  the 
character  and  the  source  of  the  authority  that  is  exercised, 
though  not  without  reference  to  the  integrity  and  the  loyalty 
of  all  those  whose  interests  are  being  served.  The  restraints 
essential  to  mutual  service  and  to  the  highest  good  of  all  must 
therefore  result  in  a  promotion  of  wholesome  freedom. 

One  need  not  look  for  a  perfect  analogy  between  civil  and 
religious  organizations  or  institutions,  but  common  to  both 
are  the  ideas  of  authority,  of  service,  and  of  freedom.  If  now 
in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  especially  (for  our  present  considera- 
tion) in  those  of  public  ministry  and  worship,  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  is  recognized  as  the  supreme  authority,  whose  mandates 
are  intelligible  to  the  listening  soul,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
believing  that  a  true  liberty  will  be  realized  by  the  individual 
worshippers,  and  provision  made  for  the  right  exercise  of  every 
gift.  Here  is  no  confusion,  no  contradiction,  no  interference 
with  one  another,  for  the  Gospel  order  is  not  confined  to  one 
line  of  gifts  in  the  stewardship  of  grace. 


It  ought  to  be  evident  that  the  fulfilment  of  this  Gospel 
order  requires  humility,  charity  and  mutual  submission.  We 
have  sometimes  to  be  reminded  also  that  there  are  liable  to 
be  "tinctures  of  the  pipe"  or  earthen  vessel  in  which  even  the 
best  treasure  is  contained;  yet  the  declaration,  "Where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty,"  must  not  be  used  as 
authority  for  the  things  that  do  not  edify,  even  though  we 
allow  that  things  edifying  may  sometimes  come  from  liberty 
as  well  as  from  constraint.  This,  however,  must  be  "in  the 
life;"  and  there  is  always  to  be  considered  the  right  of  the 
assembly  of  worshippers  to  be  free  from  the  intrusion  of  un- 
authorized vocal  exercises. 

William  Penn,  in  the  expression  of  his  concern  for  "public 
brethren,"  fervently  exhorts  them  to  attend  upon  the  Word  of 
life  in  their  ministry.  "And  be  it  little  or  be  it  much,"  says 
he,  "it  is  well;  for  much  is  not  too  much,  and  the  least  is 
enough,  if  from  the  motion  of  God's  Spirit;  and  without  it, 
verily,  ever  so  little  is  too  much,  because  to  no  profit."  Yet 
William  Penn  was  largely  experienced  in  the  liberty  of  the 
Gospel  in  a  universal  sense, — the  result  of  the  loosing  of  the 
trammels  of  error  and  of  fear,  and  the  triumphant  rising  of  the 
light  and  power  of  the  Truth. 

Concerning  this  larger  scope  of  the  subject,  some  instructive 
and  forceful  observations  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Isaac 
Penington.  "There  is  a  glorious  liberty  in  the  Gospel,"  he 
writes:  "There  is  a  perfect  freedom  in  the  service  of  the  life; 
there  is  a  liberty  in  the  power  of  the  life  over  all  the  creatures. 
God  made  all  things  for  man,  and  He  denies  him  nothing;  he 
being  in  subjection  to  him  in  the  life,  and  using  all  in  the  do- 
minion of  the  life.  .  .  .  The  perfection  of  the  true  liberty 
lies  in  the  perfection  of  bonds,  in  the  perfect  binding  down  of 
that  which  is  out  of  the  life;  for  the  true  liberty  is  the  liberty 
of  the  life,  and  of  nothing  else;  and  when  all  that  is  contrary 
to  the  life  is  perfectly  bound  down,  then  the  life  hath  its  full 
scope,  and  that  which  is  joined  to  the  life  lives  also." 

M.  W. 


GHOST-FLOWERS. 

{Monolropa  Unifiora.) 

In  shining  groups,  each  stem  a  pearly  ray 

Weird  flocks  of  light  within  the  shadowed  wood, 

They  dwell  aloof,  a  spotless  sisterhood. 
No  Angelus,  except  the  wild  bird's  lay 
Awakes  these  forest  nuns;  yet  night  and  day 

Their  heads  are  bent,  as  if  in  prayerful  mood. 

A  touch  will  mar  their  snow,  and  tempests  rude, 
Defile;  but  in  the  mist  fresh  blossoms  stray 

From  spirit-gardens  just  beyond  our  ken. 
Each  year  we  seek  their  virgin  haunts,  to  look 
Upon  new  loveliness,  and  watch  again 

Their  shy  devotions  near  the  singing  brook; 
Then,  mingling  in  the  dizzy  stir  of  men, 

Forget  the  vows  made  in  that  cloistered  nook. 

— Mary  Thacher  Higginson,  in  the  Springfield  Republican, 
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THE  PRESENT  STRATEGIC  POSITION  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

Origen  in  his  reply  to  Celsus  thus  defends  the  refusal  of 
the  early  Christians  to  fight: — "And  to  those  enemies  of  our 
faith  who  require  us  to  bear  arms  for  the  commonwealth  and 
to  slay  men,  we  can  reply,  '  Do  not  those  who  attend  on  cer- 
tain gods  as  you  account  them  keep  their  hands  free  from 
blood  that  they  may  with  hands  unstained  and  free  from 
human  blood,  offer  the  appointed  sacrifices  to  your  gods? 
If  that  then  is  a  laudable  custom,  how  much  more  so,  that 
while  others  are  engaged  in  battle  these,  too  (the  Christians) 
should  engage  as  priests  and  ministers  of  God,  keeping  their 
hands  pure  and  wrestling  in  prayer.'" 

In  somewhat  similar  fashion  the  Society  of  Friends  has 
come  through  the  war  with  hands  unstained  with  blood  that 
sacrifices  might  be  offered  needful  for  the  healing  of  the  na- 
tions. 

While  it  is  debatable  whether  Friends  have  gained  or  lost 
by  not  suffering  martyrdom  as  the  early  Christians  did  in  a 
similar  cause,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  stronger 
now  than  before  the  war.  Their  pacific  attitude  has  placed 
them  in  a  strategic  position  for  taking  the  lead  in  relieving  the 
evil  effects  of  the  war.  In  so  far  as  they  have  been  faithful, 
just  so  far  have  they  gained  in  power  and  influence. 

This  unexpected  result  can  be  seen  by  considering  both  the 
negative  and  positive  aspects  of  the  peace  testimony.  Nega- 
tively, a  pacifist  does  not  fight;  positively,  he  substitutes 
service  and  love  for  destruction  and  hate. 

Theoretically  his  motives  are  not  selfish.  Anglo-Saxons 
have  been  often  accused  of  hypocrisy.  The  flag  follows  the 
missionary.  Expeditions  to  maintain  order  stay  on  to  main- 
tain other  things  as  well.  It-is  characteristic  of  English  and 
Americans  that  they  cannot  fight  well  without  working  them- 
selves up  into  a  sincere  fury  over  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause,  regardless  of  what  the  underlying  motives  really  are. 

But  the  motives  of  Friends  in  all  their  relief  work  have 
been  above  suspicion.  They  have  many  times  been  able  to 
do  things  impossible  to  a  semi-official  organization  like  the 
Red  Cross.  In  Russia  they  have  circulated  freely  among  all 
factions.  They  have  carried  supplies  across  the  barriers  of 
hate  within  the  old  Austrian  Empire,  where  others  have  failed. 
Peaceful  and  happy  equipe  families  in  France,  included  French, 
Germans,  Russians,  Poles,  Americans  and  English.  The  new 
States  on  the  border  of  Soviet  Russia  are  calling  to  Friends 
for  help,  fearing  the  political  propaganda  associated  with 
other  relief  agencies.  It  would  be  difficult  to  see  what  other 
existing  organization  could  have  undertaken  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  Germany.  Had  Friends  preached  hate  they  would 
neither  be  acceptable  in  Germany  nor  would  German-Ameri- 
cans have  entrusted  them  with  their  money.  If  the  peace 
of  the  world  depends  on  bringing  Germany  back  into  inter- 
national good-will  and  fellowship,  and  who  doubts  that  it 
does,  then  a  great  responsibility  is  placed  upon  those  who 
have  undertaken  to  bring  this  abtfut. 

If  the  negative  aspect  of  the  peace  testimony  has  opened 
the  door,  the  positive  aspect  has  defined  the  task.  To  refuse 
to  fight  evil  with  evil  is  only  the  first  mile.  The  second  is 
to  overcome  evil  with  good.  With  the  world  in  flames  inaction 
would  be  contemptible.  Both  pacifist  and  militarist  agree 
that  the  fire  should  be  put  out,  but  differ  as  to  methods;  the 
former  holding  that  to  fight  fire  with  fire  only  increases  the 


destruction,  and  that  the  best  way  in  the  long  run  is  to  adopt 
a  fire-proof  construction,  through  living  in  that  spirit  "which 
does  away  with  the  occasion  of  war." 

From  the  midst  of  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  old  system,  with 
every  great  hope  on  either  side  of  the  conflict  ending  only  in 
disillusion,  a  cry  has  gone  out,  "  Is  there  not  some  better 
way?"  Here  then  is  the  great  opportunity  of  that  religious 
denomination  which  almost  alone  preached  and  practised 
an  alternative  method.  Can  it  be  called  "  impracticable"  when 
these  "practical  men"  have  brought  only  famine,  revolution, 
and  increased  distrust  between  nation  and  nation  and  class 
and  class.  The  "war  to  end  war"  has  militarized  nations 
formerly  pacific  and  planted  the  seeds  of  countless  future 
wars. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  time  for  boasting,  but  for  rigorous 
self-examination  as  to  whether  we  are  fitted  for  our  great 
task  of  pointing  out  this  other  way.  The  positive  Peace 
testimony  has  its  external  expression  in  a  life  which  has  service 
and  not  profit  as  its  controlling  motive.  Non-resistance  is 
cowardice  on  any  other  basis.  Because  Christ  came  as  one 
who  serves,  He  was  able  to  say  to  those  who  crucified  Him, 
"Father,  forgive  them."  One  present  difficulty  is  that  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  Society  leads  easily  to  a  charge  of 
inconsistency.  Large  profits  can  only  be  secured  and  pro- 
tected by  methods  incompatible  with  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

But  it  is  in  service  actually  rendered  that  we  find  the  main 
strength  of  the  present  strategic  position  of  the  Society. 
The  philosophy  of  the  cloister  has  been  abandoned  and  the 
social  message  of  Christianity  reaffirmed  in  the  Reconstruction 
work  abroad.  The  Christian  "church"  as  a  whole  failed 
during  the  war  because  it  allowed  other  organizations,  such  as 
the  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.A.,  to  do  its  work.  It  clung  to 
the  old  theory  that  Christianity  was  a  sort  of  life  line  thrown 
out  to  rescue  the  perishing  from  the  evil  of  this  world,  rather 
than  a  method  of  making  the  world  less  evil.  If  the  Christian 
"church"  had  forgotten  its  inter-denomjnational  differences 
as  Friends  forgot  their  inter-branch  differences  and  under- 
taken to  heal  some  of  the  wounds  of  the  world,  it  would  not 
now  be  taking  a  hypodermical  injection  in  the  form  of  an 
Inter-Church  World  movement.  Had  it  really  gone  further 
and  preached  that  new  order  under  the  rule  of  Christ,  instead 
of  the  old  "eye  of  an  eye"  system,  it  would  now  be  a  light 
leading  humanity  out  of  darkness  rather  than  a  patient  oc- 
cupied in  taking  its  temperature  and  feeling  its  pulse  through 
innumerable  church  surveys. 

But  perhaps  Friends  are  too  small  in  number  and  often 
too  weak  in  faith  to  undertake  the  task  abandoned  by  the 
"Church."  That  they  have  reached  an  advanced  position 
is,  however,  incontestable,  and  the  maintainance  of  this  posi- 
tion depends  on  carrying  on  those  lines  of  action  through 
which  that  position  was  reached.  The  plan  to  appeal  to  all 
our  young  people  for  one  year  of  voluntary  service  at  home  or 
abroad  is  exactly  on  the  present  line  of  advance  and  when 
carried  out  will  give  our  message  incalculable  added  power. 
Though  this  plan  has  received  a  favorable  hearing,  Friends 
are  very  far  from  getting  under  the  burden  of  it,  and  there  is 
little  conception  yet  of  the  many  details  to  be  worked  out  if 
it  is  to  succeed.  Through  our  work  in  Europe  a  big  step, 
however,  has  been  taken  out  of  the  quietism  of  the  past  into 
the  heroic  struggle  of  the  present.    If  the  Quaker  Embassies 
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at  home  or  abroad,  whether  preaching  through  word  or  deed, 
can  be  backed  up  with  the  proper  sacrificial  spirit  then  indeed 
God  may  work  mightily  through  us  even  as  He  did  through 
the  Christians  of  the  first  century. 

The  heart  of  man  has  changed  little  since  then.  He  still 
eagerly  scans  the  horizon  for  the  Light  of  a  New  Day. 

Howard  H.  Brinton. 


SEEING  AND  BELIEVING. 


WILLIAM  LITTLEBOY. 


The  Fourth  Gospel  is  one  of  the  most  precious  literary 
treasures  of  the  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  deserves  close  and  in- 
telligent study.  It  is  in  no  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  bio- 
graphical. Indeed,  we  should  probably  understand  it  better 
if  it  came  later  on  in  the  New  Testament  and  were  classed  as 
an  epistle.  Like  the  letters  of  Paul,  it  is  addressed  to  a  par- 
ticular audience  and  is  inspired  by  a  particular  purpose.  It  is 
what  we  should  call  a  "study"  in  the  life  of  Jesus;  it  is  a 
symbolical  interpretation  for  the  benefit  of  second  century 
Christians  of  the  words  and  acts  of  the  historic  Christ  with 
which  they  were  familiar  from  the  earlier  gospels.  John  is  no 
mere  narrator.  In  his  hands  the  life-story  of  Jesus  resolves 
itself  into  a  kind  of  spiritual  allegory.  Everything  that  our 
Lord  says  and  does  has  a  symbolic  meaning,  and  illustrates 
some  deep  spiritual  experience.  The  writer's  lofty  conception 
of  the  personality  of  Christ  accounts  for  his  method.  The 
words  and  acts,  even  to  the  simplest  details,  of  so  unique  and 
glorious  a  Being  must  needs  possess  a  significance  extending 
far  beyond  the  trivialities  of  the  historic  incident — must  be 
the  symbols  of  some  profound  spiritual  truth. 

He  writes  for  men  to  whom  the  figure  of  the  Jesus  of  the 
Synoptists  was  becoming  remote  and  dim;  men  who  were  the 
victims  of  fierce  persecutions;  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  de- 
lay in  the  expected  return  of  the  Saviour  to  earth;  left  to  them- 
selves, a  prey  to  relentless  enemies.  He  sets  himself  to  prove 
to  these  sorely  tried  Christians  the  identity  of  the  Jesus  of 
the  lake-side  with  the  Christ  of  inward  experience,  to  assure, 
them  that  the  Lord  had  already  made  good  His  promise — 
that  He  had  indeed  come  back  to  them,  and  that  in  the  most 
intimate  way,  that  He  was  neither  afar  nor  indifferent  to  their 
needs;  and  that  His  Divine  power  was  equal  to  every  emer- 
gency of  their  lives  whether  outward  or  inward.  The  prob- 
lems which  harassed  them  are  found  on  analysis  to  be  curiously 
similar  to  some  which  come  nearly  home  to  ourselves  eighteen 
hundred  years  later;  and  thus  it  comes  about  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  in  some  ways  the  most  modern  book  in  the  New 
Testament  library.  In  this  paper  we  deal  briefly  with  one  of 
the  perplexities  with  which  the  writer  lays  himself  out  to  deal. 

A  gulf  of  seventy  years  or  more  separated  the  original  readers 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  from  the  tragic  and  glorious  consumma- 
tion of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus.  To  many  of  them  that  gulf 
was  very  hard  to  bridge.  They  lived  in  a  time  of  reaction 
from  the  splendid  enthusiasm  of  the  apostolic  days.  They  felt 
themselves  at  a  serious  disadvantage  as  compared  with  those 
who  had  actually  seen  and  heard  the  Lord.  If  they  could  only 
have  seen  His  face  and  touched  with  their  hands  the  marks 
of  the  cross  in  His  flesh — then,  oh  then,  how  they  could  have 
loved  Him;  with  what  an  ardent  flame  would  their  faith  burn! 
But  now  they  could  not  see  or  feel  His  presence,  and  amid  the 
darkness  and  discouragement  of  the  time  they  felt  themselves 
forsaken  and,  it  may  be,  hardly  used. 

The  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the  one  New  Testament 
writer  who  really  understands  and  sympathizes  with  the 
disciple  whose  trouble  it  is  that  he  has  not  seen  and  cannot 
feel.  There  are  many  of  us  who  suffer  from  the  same  com- 
plaint, and  who  are  deeply  distressed  at  the  absence  of  that 
conscious  experience  of  our  Lord's  presence  and  that  feeling  of 
overflowing  love  to  Him,  which  seem  to  come  without  effort 
to  some  others.  We  long  to  know  and  love  our  Lord ;  and  quite 


honestly  and  in  all  humility  we  believe  we  are  as  sincere  as 
others  to  whom  the  deeper  experience  comes  easily  and  often. 
Why  should  this  be  so?  Why  are  we  shut  out  from  privileges 
freely  accorded  to  others?  To  these  anxious  questionings  the 
Fourth  Gospel  offers  a  beautiful  reply. 

First  of  all,  we  are  assured  that  the  offering  which  God  loves 
most  is  not  that  of  ecstasy  and  adoration,  but  of  obedience  to 
His  will.  This  is  the  true  expression  of  love  to  Him,  having 
its  spring  in  the  region  of  will  rather  than  that  of  the  emotions. 
"If  ye  love  Me,  ye  will  keep  My  commandments;"  and  con- 
versely, "He  that  hath  my  commandments  and  keepeth 
them,  he  it  is  that  loveih  Me."  Again,  the  idea  that  it  were 
better  to  have  seen  and  heard  Jesus  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  is 
directly  challenged.  "  I  tell  you  the  truth,"  says  Jesus  to  the 
disciples,  "it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away."  Why?  Be- 
cause, having  been  set  free  from  the  limitations  of  the  body, 
He  could  now  dwell  with  them  always  in  an  intimacy  which 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  time,  of  space,  of  circumstance;  He 
could  be  to  them  far  more  than  He  had  ever  been  before. 
But  John  also  has  two  incidents  which  he  inserts  specially  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  this  truth,  and  to  console  and  reassure 
his  friends  who  were  thus  perplexed. 

In  chapter  ix  we  have  the  story  of  the  healing  of  the  man 
who  was  born  blind.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  it  at  length. 
The  chapter  is  a  strange  combination  of  narrative  and  dis- 
course, of  repetition,  assertion  and  counter-assertion,  in  the 
characteristic  Johannine  rhanner.  Moreover,  a  subtle  vein  of 
symbolism  runs  through  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
opponents  of  Jesus,  in  their  anxiety  to  discredit  the  miracle, 
with  wearisome  iteration  lay  the  emphasis  on  mere  method — 
"How  opened  He  thine  eyes?"  The  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
falls  back  on  facts;  he  does  not  know  much  about  His  Healer; 
He  is  "the  man  that  is  called  Jesus."  But  "one  thing  I  know; 
whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see."  Which  means  that  theologi- 
cal questions  about  Jesus  do  not  need  to  be  fully  solved  be- 
fore faith  in  Him  is  possible. 

But  for  our  particular  purpose  four  points  are  to  be  noted. 
In  the  first  place,  here  was  a  man  blind  from  his  birth;  he  had 
never  seen  the  sun;  the  very  organs  of  vision  were  absent  or 
atrophied.  The  case  was  hopeless  from  any  ordinary  point 
of  view.  And  secondly,  this  sufferer's  trouble  was  not,  as  we 
are  told  with  emphasis,  the  outcome  of  his  own  sin.  It  was  a 
constitutional  defect  for  which  he  need  not  blame  himself . 
He  was  stone-blind,  and  was  to  that  extent  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  others;  but  his  Creator  made 
him  so.  Thus  to  us,  the  blind,  the  insensitive,  to  whom  the 
very  capacity  for  spiritual  vision  seems  to  have  been  denied, 
to  us  comes  the  understanding  Christ  and  reassures  us  on  this 
point  at  least.  There  is  not  necessarily  any  element  of  sin 
in  our  sorrow.  Our  blindness  may  be — it  often  is — the  result 
of  controlling  circumstance  or  temperament:  we  were  horn 
blind.  Thus  is  the  worst  element  of  bitterness  withdrawn 
from  our  cup.  But — to  come  to  the  third  point — why  should 
this  be?  Why,  for  no  fault  of  our  own,  are  we  debarred  from 
one  of  the  privileges  of  sonship,  that  of  conscious  communion 
with  our  Father?  The  answer  comes  promptly,  "That  God's 
mercy  might  be  openly  shown  in"  us.  Not  only  shall  we  be 
at  no  ultimate  loss  as  compared  with  others  through  this 
disability;  but  Jesus  assures  us  that  we  are  as  we  are  in  order 
that  we  pre-eminently,  above  those  others  whom  we  envy, 
shall  be  living  object  lessons  in  the  glorious  grace  of  God. 
With  such  a  hope  to  animate  us  we  may  well  be  content  to 
walk  for  a  little  while  in  the  darkness.  And  then,  lastly, 
comes  deliverance.  One  morning  our  blind  man  left  his  home 
as  usual  for  the  corner  where  he  daily  sat  and  begged.  It  was 
just  like  a  thousand  days  before  it — no  hope,  no  expectation, 
only  the  dreary  monotony  of  a  sightless  existence.  Then  all 
unaware  he  met  his  Deliverer,  and  before  the  day  declined  he 
looked  into  the  face  of  Christ.  The  Divine  Saviour  accomp- 
lished the  impossible,  and  the  day  which  began  in  darkness 
ended  in  surpassing  glory.  And  so,  suggests  John,  shall  it  be 
with  you.  Only  be  patient,  hopeful,  alert  for  His  appearing; 
and  be  sure  that  they  that  wait  for  Him  shall  not  be  ashamed, 
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The  writer  ends  his  pamphlet  on  this  note.  The  last  in- 
cident which  he  records  of  Christ  carries  with  it  the  same  moral. 
It  is  the  evening  of  the  Resurrection  day.  The  risen  Christ 
has  ascended  to  His  Father.  The  disciples  are  sitting  behind 
locks  and  bars,  filled  with  perplexed  questioning.  Suddenly 
they  are  aware  of  a  Presence  in  their  midst.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  Jesus  entered  the  room;  rather,  their  eyes  were  opened 
to  see  what  was  already  and  always  there.  They  perceive  the 
glorified  Christ;  their  hearts  are  flooded  with  joy,  and  they 
receive  His  gift  of  peace.  But  there  is  one  absentee;  one  who, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  has  missed  the  great  revelation. 
When  he  hears  of  what  has  passed,  his  spirit  is  darkened  with 
disappointment,  perplexity,  perhaps  with  resentment.  Do 
you  not  know  exactly  how  he  felt?  Even  as  you  sometimes 
feel  when  the  "other  disciples"  come  with  sunlit  faces  and 
tell  you  that  they  have  "  seen  the  Lord."  Very  likely  they 
hint  that  you  might  have  seen  Him  too,  but  for  some  hidden 
defect  of  heart  or  will.  Like  Job's  "comforters"  they  tell 
you  that  it  must  certainly  be  your  own  fault;  God 'never  leaves 
His  obedient  children  to  grope  in  the  darkness.  Thus  to  the 
burden  of  your  blindness  is  added  remorse  or  resentment — 
perhaps  both.  Is  it  right,  is  it  fair,  that  you  who  long  to 
love  and  be  faithful,  should  be  arbitrarily  shut  out  from  ex- 
periences freely  given  to  others?  But  wait.  A  week  later, 
and  Thomas's  turn  comes;  he  sees  Christ,  and  in  wondering 
adoration  falls  at  His  feet  and  worships.  The  words  addressed 
to  him  by  Jesus  have  a  tone  of  gentle  reproach,  they  suggest 
that  Thomas  has  in  some  measure  failed  to  use  an  unique 
opportunity.  "Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  Me  thou 
hast  believed;  blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen  and  yet  have 
believed."  Suppose  he  had  ungrudgingly  rejoiced  in  the  joy  of 
his  fellow-disciples,  and,  accepting  the  fact  that  Jesus  was 
indeed  living  and  at  hand,  had  walked  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
with  face  lit  up  with  hope  and  expectation,  in  the  near  com- 
panionship of  the  unseen  Christ,  how  glorious  would  have 
been  his  victory,  how  he  would  have  honored  his  Lord  and 
borne  faithful  witness  to  Him,  even  above  those  who  had  been 
favored  to  see  with  their  eyes. 

To  those,  then,  who  have  not  seen  and  cannot  feel  comes  the 
message  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist:  Have  no  fear;  the  time  of 
revealing  will  assuredly  come  for  you.  Meantime  be  brave, 
expectant,  hopeful,  thankful;  and  shape  your  life  so  as  to 
please  Him  whose  presence  is  always  with  you  though  unseen. 
Your  reward  will  be  when  you  hear  the  words,  "Great  is  your 
faith;  be  it  unto  you  even  as  you  desire."  "They  shall  see 
His  face." — From  Workers  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

TRAVELS  OF  A  TEACHER. 

Visiting  Friends'  Schools  Across  the  Continent, 
walter  w.  haviland. 


(Continued  from  page  511.) 

After  attending  the  first  session  of  the  "  Life  Work  Confer- 
ence" with  the  students,  and  visiting  some  of  the  classes  and 
professors,  I  left  Wichita  to  start  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
I  was  to  visit  Whittier  College,  the  last  Friends'  institution 
on  my  list.  It  was  a  fifty-two  hour  trip  over  the  Santa  F6, 
the  longest  stretch  I  had  attempted  at  once  in  the  journey 
across  the  continent.  We  went  across  the  northwest  part  of 
Oklahoma,  the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas,  and  the  entire  States  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Most  of  this  country  is  not  suited 
to  cultivation,  but  is  available  for  stock-raising.  There  is 
sufficient  variation  in  the  surface  to  prevent  monotony  and 
make  it  really  interesting  for  the  traveler.  There  are  stretches 
of  level  sand,  irregular  masses  of  giant  rock,  suggesting  re- 
peatedly the  Grand  Canyon,  made  of  similar  stuff,  treeless 
intervals  with  occasional  sage-brushes  and  scrub  evergreens, 
and  again  cacti  and  the  flora  of  a  real  desert.  The  soft  color- 
ing and  overspreading  haze  of  these  wild  regions  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  must  be  a  delight  to  the  artist.  They 
compensate  for  much  that  one  usually  likes  to  see  in  places 
where  people  are  wont  to  dwell. 


The  western  part  of  California  is  no  improvement  on  Arizona, 
though  at  Needles,  reached  soon  after  we  cross  the  Colorado 
River,  a  small  oasis  appears.  We  didn't  strike  the  California 
that  people  talk  about  much  before  we  reached  San  Bernardino, 
in  the  heart  of  the  "Orange  Empire,"  where  the  annual 
"National  Orange  Exposition"  was  being  held  as  we  passed 
through. 

The  strangest  thing  to  me  in  Southern  California  was  the 
all  the  year  round  character  of  the  orange  crop,  and  the  most 
remarkable  the  fact  that  the  various  trees  have  sense  enough 
to  know  when  to  leaf  out,  blossom  and  bear  fruit!  Navel 
oranges  were  about  at  the  height  of  the  season,  but  there 
was  no  rush  about  getting  them  picked.  In  fact,  it  didn't 
seem  to  matter  whether  they  were  picked  this  year  or  next! 
Valencias  were  either  over  with  or  their  time  was  not  yet. 
Blossoms  were  coming  out  at  the  same  moment  that  fruit 
was  maturing.  I  was  shown  one  orange  tree  on  which  there 
were  said  to  be  edible  specimens  of  three  years'  crops'.  Peach 
trees  were  just  coming  into  bloom;  apricot  trees  were  in  full 
blossom;  fig  trees  were  just  showing  green  buds;  but  walnut 
trees  were  bare  and  grey.  While  it  was  Spring  for  a  lot  of 
things,  it  was  Autumn  for  oranges !  But  it  may  be  harvest 
time  all  the  year  around  for  oranges.  I  wonder  if  it  was  an 
orange  tree  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Revelations  as  by  the 
river  of  the  water  of  life  "that  yieldeth  her  fruit  every  month?" 
No  wonder  Californians  think  they  are  in  heaven! 

Getting  into  Los  Angeles  at  10  P.  M.,  I  found  it  raining 
hard  and  all  the  hotels  crowded.  After  repeated  vain  at- 
tempts, I  at  last  found  a  cot  in  a  big  room  shared  by  nineteen 
other  men  back  of  a  hotel  office,  and  waited  for  the  morning 
and  an  early  car  to  Whittier,  where  I  hoped  to  spend  the  First- 
day.  Whittier  is  delightfully  located,  and  like  Pasadena,  is 
the  home  of  many  retired  people  from  the  East.  Whittier's 
population,  however,  like  West  Chester's,  is  very  largely  of 
Quaker  extraction.  Most  of  the  Friends  there  have  come  from 
the  Middle  West.  The  streets  have  Quaker  names — Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  Greenleaf,  etc.  The  new  meeting- 
house is  thought  to  be  the  largest  Friends'  meeting-house  in 
the  world,  as  they  think  their  meeting  with  over  1 500  members 
to  be  the  largest. 

There  seemed  to  be  less.of  old  Quaker  democracy  in  Whittier 
meeting  than  in  any  other  meeting  I  had  attended  in  going 
across  the  continent,  but  there  were  hosts  of  good  people  there, 
with  marked  Quaker  traits  too,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  their  service.  I  attended  their  Bible  school,  "meeting 
for  worship,"  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and  "evening  ser- 
vice," and  had  full  opportunity  to  hold  my  peace,  which  I 
confess  I  had  rather  longed  for  in  some  other  places. 

The  Friends'  college  at  Whittier  is  pleasantly  located,  and 
seems  to  be  modestly  filling  the  community  need.  There  is  a 
strong  intellectual  element  in  the  Quaker  group  and  they  seem 
to  take  real  interest  in  the  college  and  to  have  time  enough  to 
think  about  it.  I  was  impressed  by  the  great  attendance  of 
townspeople  and  those  living  near  by  at  a  morning  lecture  by 
Raymond  Robins,  given  as  a  college  chapel  talk,  while  I  was 
there.    It  looked  as  if  the  whole  community  had  turned  out. 

At  all  the  Friends'  schools  and  colleges  which  I  visited  some 
importance  is  placed  on  Bible  study  and  religious  training, 
though  the  schools  of  secondary  grade  through  the  west  do 
not  stress  this  element  as  much  as  our  schools  around  Phila- 
delphia. The  colleges  aim  to  train  their  boys  and  girls  for 
special  religious  service,  and  probably  lean  a  little  too  much 
toward  professionalism  in  their  courses.  They  are  all  honestly 
trying  to  work  our  their  own  problems,  and  have  not  hesitated 
to  use  the  different  method  if  they  had  hopes  that  thereby 
their  needs  would  be  better  met.  Much  of  this  work  has 
been  experimental,  and  I  believe  the  signs  are  many  that  in 
many  centres  of  Quakerdom  the  more  conservative  methods 
of  thought  and  practice  are  making  their  appeal  to  the  coming 
generation. 

Late  Fifth-day  evening,  the  twenty-sixth  of  Second  Month, 
Wm.  H.  and  Julia  Cope  Collins  and  Helen  Sharpless,  of  Haver- 
ford,  joined  me  at  San  Francisco,  preliminary  to  our  trip  to- 
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gether  to  Japan,  in  the  interest  of  the  missionary  work  of 
Friends  in  that  country.  We  made  the  Ramona  Hotel  our 
headquarters,  and  with  the  help  of  Sarah  Ellis  and  other 
Friends  completed  our  preparations  for  departure  on  the  28th. 
I  had  previously  called  very  pleasantly  on  Alfred  C.  Elkinton, 
his  children  and  their  families,  in  Berkeley  across  the  bay, 
where  the  Saylors,  the  Naylors  and  othef  Friends'  families 
were  very  cordial  to  us. 

The  Siberia  Maru,  a  Japanese  steamer  of  the  "Toyo  Risen 
Kaisha"  line,  steamed  out  through  the  Golden  Gate  in  the 
early  afternoon,  and  found  the  Pacific  true  to  her  name,  as  it 
has  remained  the  six  days  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu, 
which  we  are  reaching  Sixth-day  morning,  Third  Month  5th. 
There  could  not  have  been  less  sea-sickness  On  board. 

There  has  not  been  much  variety  of  scene,  only  the  two  small 
islands,  the  Faralones,  near  the  California  coast,  and  only 
two  ships  sighted  these  six  days.  But  we  have  seen  whales 
spout,  flying  fish  fly,  phosphorence  on  the  water  and  the 
wonderful  play  of  sunlight,  moonlight  and  starlight,  on 
sea  and  cloud  and  sky.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful 
and  more  satisfying  to  the  senses  I  must  not  fail  to  mention 
the  flocks  of  graceful  gulls  that  trailed  us  for  the  first  two  days, 
and  the  albatross  that  followed  the  ship  on  our  third  and  fourth 
days.  First  this  strange  mid-ocean  bird  came  alone.  Later 
he  was  joined  by  another,  then  by  a  third  and  so  on  until  at 
last  there  must  have  been  a  dozen  specimens  of  this  wonderful 
creature,  large  as  an  eagle,  superb  in  flight,  supreme  master 
of  air  and  sea.  He  left  us  as  weirdly  as  he  appeared,  more 
than  a  day  before  we  reached  Honolulu. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  people  on  board,  Japanese,  Americans, 
Europeans  of  nearly  all  nations,  mostly  going  over  on  business, 
a  few  for  pleasure.  A  very  few  are  missionaries,  new  or  re- 
turning; most  perhaps  are  going  beyond  Japan  to  China,  the 
East  Indies,  India  or  Australia.  There  is  a  commission  of 
Pacific  Coast  people  going  to  Japan  to  confer  over  Japanese 
problems,  which  to  them  seem  more  vital  than  they  do  to  us 
who  live  away  from  them.  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  recent 
President  of  the  University  of  California,  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished man  of  the  group.  The  most  interesting  person 
on  board  is  perhaps  Captain  Price,  a  man  of  sixty,  who  has  all 
his  life  been  a  seaman  and  for  the  last  fourteen  years  a  pilot 
for  Yokohama  harbor.  He  is  going  back  to  devote  all  his  time 
as  a  Christian  missionary  to  seamen  who  go  to  that  port. 
He  says  they  have  been  shamefully  neglected  and  that  there 
has  been  no  place  to  welcome  them  save  gambling-dens,  saloons 
and  brothels.  He  hopes  somebody  will  furnish  him  funds 
some  time  for  a  building,  and  for  a  launch  with  which  he  can 
visit  ships  anchored  in  the  habor  away  from  the  piers.  He 
says  he  believes  he  has  a  message  for  seamen,  and  I  can  well 
believe  helhas.  I  only  wish  all  the  men  on  board  were  going 
to  the  East  on  as  high  a  mission  as  his.  Would  that  the 
business  men  really  desired  to  help  the  people  of  the  Orient 
rather  than  to  exploit  them! 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "The  Fbiend." 

[Two  weeks  ago  we  noted  the  fact  that  we  had  not  received 
copy  for  this  article,  although  it  had  appeared  in  The  American 
Friend.    It  is  now  at  hand. — Eds.] 

IN  AUSTRALIA. 


WILLIAM  C.  ALLEN. 

This  little  narrative  does  not  attempt  to  tell  about  our  work 
in  Australia  and  our  kind  Friends  there — other  articles  may 
deal  with  such  subjects,  if  acceptable. 

I  have  noticed  that  English-speaking  peoples  who  have 
visited  America  have  a  kindly  and  sympathetic  attitude  to- 
wards our  country.  Americans  who  visit  England  or  her 
Colonies  have  the  same  attitude  toward  them.  We  all 
recognize  our  somewhat  limited  differences  of  habits,  speech 
or  method,  and  these  are  always  interesting  to  us.  Few 
Americans  visit  Australia.    This  country  has  about  the  area 


of  the  United  States,  and  its  population,  exclusive  of  full- 
blooded  aborigines,  is  estimated  at  about  5,000,000. 

Most  Americans  enter  Australia  between  "The  Heads"  of 
Sydney  Harbor.  This  is  the  great  port  for  sailings  to  and 
from  America  and  is  a  busy,  driving  community.  There  are 
a  few  big  department  stores,  handsome  public  buildings  and 
wharves,  where  flutter  the  flags  from  every  land.  But  the 
glory  of  Sydney  is  her  harbor.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  see 
many  ports  throughout  the  world,  but  for  beauty  that  of 
Sydney  excels  them  all.  For  miles  the  indentations  of  the 
bay  run  back  amidst  hills  and  rocks  which  are  lined  with 
country  seats,  and  lovely  little  resorts,  nestled  down  close  to 
the  water.  The  Zoological  Garden  on  the  shores  of  the  bay 
has  a  splendid  equipment  of  masonry,  trees  and  bloom.  Can 
we  forget  Manly  with  its  red-roofed  homes  and  promenades 
close  to  the  great  "head"  that  separates  this  wonderful  fjord 
from  the  open  sea?  The  route  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
bay  from  Sydney  is  through  the  "Circular  Quay"  where  all 
the  ferries  of  the  city  congregate.  The  little  ferry-boats  are 
comfortable,  and  have  excellent  seating  capacity  for  their 
size,  being  two  decks  high.  They  are  fastened  to  the  wharves 
sideways,  not  running  into  slips  endways  as  with  us. 

Our  trip  to  Australia  took  us  to  Sydney,  Melbourne  and 
Adelaide,  all  being  the  principal  centres  of  population  of  the 
country.  We  spent  several  weeks  in  Melbourne,  which  is  a 
beautifully  laid-out  city.  The  parks  and  gardens  extend  in 
every  direction — the  principal  highways  running  out  to  the 
suburbs  are  broad  and  parked  with  sward  and  trees  and 
flowers.  St.  Kilda  Road  is  a  handsome  thoroughfare.  The 
business  streets  are  full  of  life,  and  are  lined  with  substantial 
buildings — the  architecture  of  Collins  Street  may  well  com- 
pete with  any  similar  street  elsewhere.  1  like  Melbourne — 
there  is  an  elan  about  it  that  reminds  me  of  America — it 
claims  about  700,000  people. 

While  we  were  in  these  cities  we  observed  how  very  fully 
the  people  depend  upon  goods  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  and  how  in  some  cases  American  terms  are  used,  thus: 
I  recall  a  newspaper  advertisement  of  "American  Shoe  Fash- 
ionists."  Close  by  our  hotel  was  the  "Philadelphia  Candy 
! Store."  In  the  news  shops  you  see  copies  of  Life,  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  and  many  other  magazines  from  America. 
I  can  positively  recommend  the  "Golden  Gate,"  a  well-known 
restaurant  in  Sydney,  as  the  one  place  in  Australia  to  get 
genuine  American  ice  cream. 

While  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  (1919-20),  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  ascertaining  the  wages  of  the  workers  in 
those  cities  in  comparison  with  the  U.  S.  When  in  the  first- 
named  city  the  laboring  men,  so  I  was  informed,  were  receiving 
'eleven  shillings  per  day;  brick  masons  and  carpenters  five 
pounds  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours;  police  four  pounds 
per  week  of  seven  days;  laboring  men  in  the  employment  of 
the  City  Council  were  getting  three  pounds  twelve  shillings 
per  week  of  forty-eight  hours  and  were  paid  for  all  holidays 
and  granted  three  weeks'  leave  on  full  pay  during  each  year. 
"Lift  girls"  were  receiving  thirty-one  shillings  per  week. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  on  present  rate  of  exchange  each 
pound  is  worth  about  four  dollars,  and  each  shilling  about 
twenty  cents.  Yet  evidence  of  poverty  and  wealth  are  every- 
where, as  in  other  lands. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  assumed  and  al- 
luring possibility  of  working  as  little  as  you  can  and  getting 
a  big  income  in  return  has  for  a  good  many  years  been  thrashed 
out  in  Australia.  Much  has  been  said  to  commend  the 
-conditions  developing  from  legislation  applying  to  this  matter, 
but  my  personal  observation  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  efforts  are  really  good  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 
The  latest  efforts  in  this  direction  are  to  have  only  forty  hours 
'of  work  per  week.  Meanwhile  the  people  wonder  and  the 
newspapers  discuss  why  the  country  has  to  buy  almost  all 
manufactured  'articles  abroad  and  why  so  little  progress  is 
made  in  lines  of  modern  effort. 

Much  of  the  country  of  Australia  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  Nebraska  and  Kansas.   Other  parts  are  wooded.  The 
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most  beautiful  time  of  year  is  when  the  wattle,  or  as  we  call 
it  the  acacia,  is  in  bloom.  There  are  no  very  high  mountains 
on  the  continent.  The  bird  life  of  the  country  is  extraordinary. 
The  "Laughing  Jackass"  is  a  funny  fellow.  He  sits  on  a  tree 
and  with  his  big  bill  he  makes  a  ridiculous  sound  that  might 
easily  be  such  as  a  donkey  could  make  if  able  to  laugh  with 
uproarious  joy.  The  "Mallee  Fowl"  invented  and  practised 
artificial  incubation  long  before  any  human  scientist  thought 
of  such  a  thing.  It  builds  a  mound  and  there  lays  its  eggs. 
In  the  evening  it  covers  the  eggs  with  sand  or  debris  to  keep 
them  warm  all  night.  If  the  weather  is  warm  and  the  sun 
hot  it  removes  the  sand.  If  a  cool  day  comes  the  sand,  which 
retains  its  heat  for  a  long  time,  is  carefully  placed  over  the 
eggs  to  keep  them  warm.  The  eggs  are  duly  hatched  after 
this  scientific  management.  The  "Jungle  Fowl"  is  a  first- 
class  architect.  Regarding  him,  I  can  tell  the  most  extra- 
ordinary tale  of  all.  He  builds  in  the  form  of  a  mound  the 
largest  bird's  nest  in  the  world,  although  himself  only  about 
the  size  of  a  medium-sized  barn  fowl  or  goose.  The  largest 
nest  known  was  measured  by  a  naturalist  friend  of  mine  and 
was  167  feet  in  circumference.  Some  nests  have  been  meas- 
ured up  to  fourteen  feet  in  height.  These  great  nests  are  made 
by  the  birds  throwing  together  with  their  feet — not  scratching 
— the  sticks,  dirt  and  leaves  utilized  in  their  building  opera- 
tion, and  the  fermentation  then  takes  place  which  is  necessary 
to  produce  the  heat  for  incubation  of  the  eggs. 

In  the  country  and  city  life  of  foreign  lands  the  different 
styles  of  vehicles  are  always  interesting.  The  big  draught 
horses  of  the  Antipodes,  with  their  long,  furry  fetlocks,  re- 
mind one  of  England.  In  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  there 
are  many  carriages  and  carts.  Often  in  those  cities  and  in  the 
surrounding  country  we  see  many  of  the  old-time  American 
buggies — the  sort  that  the  youthful  gallant  of  thirty  years 
ago  used  to  drive  in  with  the  winsome  women  of  their  hearts. 
Motor  cars  are  scarce  and  expensive — even  the  modest  Ford 
costs  £280.  Transporation  to  Australia  and  the  duties  are 
very  high.  Most  all  the  automobiles  one  sees  are  manufactur- 
ed in  our  motor-driven  country.  One  morning  my  wife  and 
I  whilst  walking  up  George  Street,  Sydney,  noticed  an  un- 
usual number  of  cars  just  ahead  of  us  and  decided  to  note 
their  origin.  Here  is  the  record:  first  was  a  Buick,  then  an 
Oldsmobile,  than  a  Cadillac,  then  a  Ford,  and  then  another 
Ford — five  cars  in  all,  and  all  from  the  United  States.  This 
was  typical. 

(To  be  continued.) 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

"The  Eastern  Question  and  Its  Solution."* 
"The  Eastern  Question  and  Its  Solution,"  by  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.,  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  good-will  and  conciliation, 
combined  with  a  broad-minded  comprehension  of  another's 
point  of  view.  It  should  be  a  valuable  and  suggestive  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  the  vexing  and  perennial  problem 
of  the  Near  East. 

The  author  shows  conclusively  that  wars  will  not  cease 
until  the  Eastern  Question  is  definitely  solved.  Again  and 
again  its  settlement  has  been  imminent,  but  has  been  aborted 
by  the  interference  of  some  nation  that  applied  to  it  the 
traditional  European  policy  by  which  each  nation  which  can 
secures  a  share  of  the  spoil  and  at  the  same  time  maintains, 
if  possible,  the  phantom  "  Balance  of  Power." 

The  Eastern  Question  has  been  for  more  than  a  century  .a 
fertile  breeder  of  war.  ►  It  was  this  Question  that  brought  on 
two  international  wars — the  Crimean  War  (1854-56)  and  the 
Russian-Balkan-Turkish  War  (1876-78).  To  it  more  than  to 
any  other  single  agency  was  due  the  conflict  which  started  in 
1914.  The  murder  of  the  Austrian  Archduke  ostensibly  put 
the  match  to  the  tinder,  but  by  the  injection  of  the  Eastern 
Question  Germany  was  given  the  opportunity  "to  egg  on 
Austria  and  to  bait  Russia,  with  whom,  as  the  backer  of  the 
Slav  States  of  southeastern  Europe,  a  clash  of  arms  at  some 
time  was  inevitable  to  clear  the  track  for  German  schemes." 

*J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Armistice  was  signed  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  but 
the  Eastern  Problem  still  looms  ominously.  Will  the  special 
conference  that  will  deal  with  this  problem  try  to  solve  it 
by  the  same  traditional  European  policy  which  has  proved  a 
failure  whenever  put  to  the  test?  The  answer  to  this  query 
concerns  America,  since  so  long  as  the  Eastern  Question  re- 
mains unsolved  it  is  possible  for  this  country  to  be  drawn  into 
the  conflict.  In  Asia  Minor  America  has  important  interests 
which  she  cannot  entirely  desert.  "In  Constantinople  are 
located  Robert  College  and  the  Women's  College  and  in  Beirut 
the  American  University.  There  are  also  smaller  institutions 
which  have  been  established  through  the  activities  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  in  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor  proper,  are  several 
schools  of  the  "Alliance  Israelite  Universelle."  "This  educa- 
tional work  is  precisely  the  kind  that  is  needed  to  redeem  the 
Near  East  from  the  blight  of  centuries  of  misrule,  and  our 
larger  participation  in  it  in  the  past  imposes  upon  us  an  obliga- 
tion at  the  present  juncture  of  Eastern  affairs  from  which  we 
cannot  escape  even  if  we  would."  Again,  the  existence  of  an 
effective  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Constantinople 
and  many  agencies  of  American  firms  in  the  Near  East  prove 
that  American  commercial  interests  are  increasingly  important. 

There  are  evidences  that  some  nations  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  abandon  the  traditional  European  policy  in  dealing  with 
international  problems.  The  experience  of  the  past  teaches 
that  the  Eastern  Question  cannot  be  so  solved,-indeed  that  it 
cannot  be- solved  "unless  some  new  guiding  principle  can  be 
set  up  that  will  suggest  the  way  out  of  an  apparently  hopeless 
muddle."  "The  Paris  conference  has  brought  into  the  fore- 
ground what  appears  to  be  a  really  new  principle — mandates, 
instead  of  an  actual  division  of  spoils.  A  mandate  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  trusteeship  commited  to  the  Power  with  the  proviso 
that  the  Power  so  entrusted  is  responsible  to  the  League  of 
Nations."  President  Wilson  opposed  the  old  traditional 
European  policy  by  his  fifth  point,  in  accordance  with  which 
"nations  are  no  longer  to  be  handed  from  one  control  to 
another  without  their  express  desire.  The  Conference  seemed 
deadlocked.  It  was  the  first  clash  between  the  old  and  the 
new  diplomacy,"  between  "  the  two  theories  of  government — 
democracy  versus  military  autocracy."  The  result  was  a 
compromise,  "for  we  must  frankly  recognize  the  principle  of 
mandates  as  such." 

The  larger  power  which  a  mandate  confers  offers  great 
temptations  to  the  nation  having  this  authority  and  might 
quite  explicably  become  a  source  of  danger  to  all.  "Unless 
the  nations  accepting  mandates  have  purged  their  souls  of 
all  imperialistic  ambitions,  of  all  desire  for  territorial  expan- 
sion, a  mandate  is  merely  a  thin  diplomatic  disguise  for  occupa- 
tion of  a  country."  The  United  States,  as  we  know,  being 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  territorial  or  imperialistic  ambition 
has  been  asked  to  assume  the  mandate  for  Armenia.  This 
has  been  favorably  regarded  in  some  influential  quarters.  To 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  a  responsibility  a  large 
American  army  would  be  maintained  in  this  section,  and  to 
this  the  United  States  rightly  and  wisely  objects.  Other 
obstacles  to  such  an  arrangement  our  author  discusses. 

Gladstone  is  quoted  as  saying  in  1870:  "The  greatest  triumph 
of  our  time  will  be  the  enthronement  of  the  idea  of  public 
right  as  the  governing  idea  of  European  politics."  This  idea 
of  "public  right"  the  author  would  apply  to  the  solution  of 
the  European  Question  by  interpreting  the  principle  which 
underlies  mandates  as  a  "trusteeship  expressed  in  terms  of 
international  co-operation."  "Internationalism,"  he  asserts, 
is  "the  very  keystone  of  the  work  done  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference" while  "the  League  must  be  viewed  as  an  index  of  the 
direction  in  which  from  now  on  the  great  and  small  nations 
of  the  world  may  be  expected  to  move."  He  would  have 
international  commissions  appointed  over  the  countries  of  the 
Near  East.  They  would  be  composed  of  representatives  of 
interested  nations  as  well  as  of  the  native  population.  America 
would  have  a  representation  not  only  because  of  her  varied 
interests  in  these  lands,  but  "because  we  stand  for  the  new 
guiding  principle  which  in  the  form  of  international  commis- 
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sions  can  be  applied  to  the  Eastern  Question."  These  in- 
ternational commissions  should  act  as  tutors  to  lead  the 
Eastern  nations  to  5^//-government  and  that  accomplished 
they  should  withdraw.  There  would  be  an  army  for  policing 
the  section  which  would  have  representatives  from  all  the 
nations  concerned. 

The  book  closes  with  this  spirited  paragraph:  "The  old 
methods  of  preserving  peace  have  failed.  Let  us  try  the  new 
ones.  Let  us  remove  the  greatest  menace  to  world-peace  by 
placing  the  old  East  under  a  genuine  tutelage  of  the  new 
West,  not  a  sham  pretense  of  trusteeship,  but  a  genuine  one, 
based  on  the  spirit  of  international  co-operation,  which  won 
the  war  and  which  alone  can  insure  the  fruits  of  victory." 

This  book,  written  by  a  close  student  of  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, commends  itself  by  its  sincerity,  earnestness  and  evident 
purity  of  motive.  It  presents  a  policy  for  the  solution  of  the 
knotty  problem  by  recognizing  what  is  best  for  all  is  best  for 
each  and  that  as  no  nation  is  an  isolated  unity,  but  each  is  a 
member  of  the  great  whole,  when  one  member  suffers  all  the 
members  suffer  with  it.  Co-operation  is  the  practical  policy 
for  the  harmonious  working  and  intercourse  between  nations 
as  it  is  between  individuals. 

J.  W.  B. 


"The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace."* 

The  reading  public  has  become  so  unutterably  weary  of 
books  relating  to  the  many  phases  of  the  war  that  one  marvels 
at  the  temerity  of  publishers  who  still  flood  the  already  sub- 
merged market  with  such  productions.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, something  appears  in  print  which  is  distinctive,  and 
centers  world  attention  upon  itself.  Books  of  this  sort  are 
all  too  few  at  any  time,  and  in  these  days  of  the  clap-trap 
"best  sellers"  the  publication  of  such  a  volume  is  a  really 
notable  event.  That  a  dissertation  on  an  abstruse  phase  of 
the  universal  application  of  economic  laws  should  grip  two 
continents  is  jio  mean  distinction.  "The  Economic  Con- 
sequences of  the  Peace,"  by  John  Maynard  Keynes,  C.  B., 
is  the  work  to  which  I  refer.  It  is  a  notable  production,  even 
if  it  may  not  fully  attain  to  the  pre-eminence  claimed  for  it 
by  some  enthusiasts,  as  the  most  important  publication  for  a 
century.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  agree  with  all  of  the 
author's  conclusions  to  find  his  presentations  of  vital  interest 
and  compelling  force. 

The  writer  is  an  English  economist  of  recognized  standing 
and  ability,  for  many  years  holding  responsible  positions 
under  the  British  Government.  In  1917  he  accompanied  to 
Washington  in  an  official  capacity,  Lord  Reading,  then  the 
ambassador  from  Great  Britain,  and  later  was  the  chief  fi- 
nancial adviser  to  the  British  members  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
He  remained  in  Paris  for  many  months,  finally  leaving  when 
he  found  the  possibility  had  vanished  of  a  peace  which  he 
deemed  just. 

The  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  seven  comprising  the 
work  are  those  devoted  to  picturing  the  conditions  at  the 
Conference,  and  especially  of  the  personality  and  character- 
istics as  there  disclosed  of  the  "Council  of  Four."  No  Ameri- 
can, whether  admirer  or  not  of  our  President,  can  read  the 
description  of  his  vanity  and  his  unpreparedness  to  meet  the 
experienced  diplomatists  who  so  completely  vanquished  him, 
without  a  sense  of  sadness  at  the  way  in  which  American  ideals 
and  the  hopes  of  the  world  were  shattered,  because  our  only 
representative  had  no  well-matured  plans  to  suggest,  only 
theories.  Hence  the  treaty  was  constructed  on  the  lines 
proposed  by  the  French  or  English  statesmen  who  came  to 
Paris  fully  equipped  in  every  detail. 

The  treaty  itself  is  analyzed,  and  our  author  clearly  shows 
that  as  finally  adopted  it  is  a  very  different  document  from 
that  contemplated  by  the  terms  of  the  armistice.  Finally 
he  takes  up  the  economic  effect  upon 'the  Central  Powers,  and 
particularly  upon  Germany,  of  the  exactions  which  have  been 

*Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  New  York. 


enforced  upon  the  defeated  countries,  and  endeavors  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  The  basis  of 
this  argument  is  largely  the  coal  and  iron  resources  now  left 
to  Germany,  and  inevitable  failure  is  pictured  as  the  mathe- 
matical result  of  accredited  figures. 

The  final  plea  that  the  United  States  shall  forgive  the  Allies 
$10,000,000,000,  loaned  to  them  by  us,  is  not  likely  to  prove 
as  convincing  to  our  consciences  as  the  author  finds  it  desirable 
from  a  European  standpoint. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  book  is  vitally  interesting 
and  thought-compelling.  It  is  in  exact  line  with  much  that 
has  been  said  in  the  United  States  Senate  against  the  Treaty, 
particularly  by  Senator  Knox.  It  shows,  the  weakness  of 
many  of  the  intricate  schemes  upon  whose  unchartered  seas 
the  world  is  asked  blithely  to  embark,  without  any  considera- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  we  shall  find  the  whole  course  we 
have  to  steer  really  made  fateful  by  the  wreck-strewn  rocks 
of  the  diplomacy  of  the  past,  with  nothing  changed,  save 
only  the  names  of  the  channels  we  are  to  strive  to  navigate. 

G.  V.,  Jr. 


IS  COMPULSORY  MILITARY  TRAINING  DEAD  OR 
MERELY  SHELVED? 

We  print  some  arresting  portions  of  the  recent  report  of 
the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  American  Union  Against 
Militarism,  203  Westory  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  If  Senators  enjoyed  life  tenure  of  office,  they  would  adopt 
compulsory  military  training  to-morrow  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  As  it  is,  the  Senate  has  gone  as  far  as  it  dares;  it  has 
adroitly  prepared  a  framework  into  which  compulsory  military 
training  can  be  poured  whenever  it  becomes  politically  ex- 
pedient to  pour  it. 

"To  begin  with,  it  has  provided,  in  the  pending  Army 
Reorganization  Act,  for  a  huge  force  of  officers.  This  is  sig- 
nificant. Back  in  January,  1916,  with  all  Europe  full  of  tramp- 
ing armies,  we  were  content  with  a  military  establishment 
containing  4,000  officers.  Then  the  carefully  manipulated 
"preparedness  campaign"  swept  the  press.  Mr.  Wilson 
flopped  and  we  increased  our  Army  to  include  12,000  officers. 
Now,  at  the  close  of  the  Great  War,  with  all  Europe  pros- 
trate, with  the  cost  of  living  soaring,  with  a  $5,000,000,000 
deficit  facing  Congress,  the  Senate  calmly  shoves  our  estab- 
lishment up  to  17,000  officers. 

"Nor  is  this  all.  Over  In  the  War  Department  they  have 
on  file  applications  for  officers'  commissions  from  24,000  of 
the  temporary  officers  who  served  in  the  Great  War.  Those 
24,000  young  men  like  what  they  saw  of  Army  life.  They 
like  the  power  it  gave  them,  the  social  prestige,  the  ease  of 
it  and  the  steady  promotion.  The  newspapers  tell  you  that 
officers  are  quitting  the  Army  because  they  can't  live  on  the 
Army  pay.  Some  of  them  are,  but  the  bulk  of  them  are  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  canny  old  General  Mills  and  are  stick- 
ing tight.  They  believe,  with  General  Mills,  that  we  are  go- 
ing in  for  a  huge  military  establishment  in  which  promotion 
will  be  rapid  and  their  incomes  assured.  The  Senate,  in  its 
bill,  has  practically  assured  those  waiting  24,000  men  that 
General  Mills  was  right,  that  something  big  is  coming. 

"  But  the  Senate  bill  not  only  provides  officers  for  a  huge 
military  establishment;  it  provides  facilities  for  the  brief 
training  of  all  youths  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty- 
one  who  wish  to  take  it.  If  100,000  youths  take  that  training, 
there  will  be  an  excuse  for  keeping  up  practically  all  the  can- 
tonments. Things  will  be  stirring. 

"Over  in  the  House  of  Representatives  they  have  passed 
a  rival  Army  Reorganization  bill,  one  which  is  silent  on  the 
question  of  military  training  but  which,  like  the  Wadsworth 
bill,  provides  for  a  huge  staff  of  officers. 

"In  other  words,  the  House  while  strongly  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  compulsory  military  training,  seems  not  averse 
to  providing  a  suitable  framework  for  such  a  system. 

"These  two  bills  will  be  sent  to  what  is  called  a  conference 
committee  of  the  two  Houses,  consisting  of  three  Senators 
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and  three  Representatives,  and  there  the  two  bills  will  be 
compared  section  by  section  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
agree  on  a  compulsory  bill. 

"When  a  conference  committee  has  agreed  on  a  bill,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  two  Houses  will  accept  the 
bill .  So  that  the  chances  are  that  Congress,  while  ostentatiously 
rejecting  universal  military  training,  will  carefully  and  quietly 
leave  the  way  open  for  its  subsequent  adoption. 

"The  situation  then  will  be  this:  The  elections  will  be  over 
in  November.  Early  in  December  Congress — the  same  Con- 
gress that  is  now  in  existence — will  reassemble  for  what  is 
known  as  the  'short  session/  which  lasts  from  December  to 
the  following  March.  That  short  session  has  a  peculiar  psy- 
chology. '  Old-timers  tell  you  that  it  is  in  the  'short  session' 
that  Congress  contrives  to  pass  its  worst  legislation  because 
the  members  are  the  farthest  removed  from  popular  reckon- 
ing at  that  time. 

"  Knowing  this  to  be  the  case,  Kahn  will  endeavor  to  bring 
up  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  a  simple  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  establish  at  some  distant  date — they 
are  discussing  1 922  or  even  1 923,  universal  military  training.  If 
the  country,  in  the  meantime,  has  gone  for  Wood  or  Lowden, 
they  figure  that  the  momentum  of  a  reactionary  election  will 
carry  such  a  resolution  through  the  lower  House.  If  the  coun- 
try votes  more  or  less  radical,  then  there  will  be  a  big  fight. 

"  In  the  meantime  we  have  the  situation  absolutely  in  our 
grasp.  We  can  force  the  candidates  for  Congress  to  declare 
themselves:  'If  elected,  will  you  vote  for  compulsory  mili- 
tary training?'  Now  is  the  time  to  act.  If  we  can  get  a  majori- 
ty pledged  against  it,  we  can  enter  upon  the  second  stage  of 
the  fight,  which  is  to  bring  America  into  line  with  the  world- 
movement  for  universal  disarmament. 

[See  News  Item  for  the  latest  on  this  subject.] 

C.  T.  Hallinan. 
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Possibilities  of  Work  and  Service  in  Mexico. 

(Concluded  from  page  513.) 

Openings. — There  are,  therefore,  three  ways  in  which  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee  can  work  in  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico — namely,  under  the  administrative  control 
of  the  American  Friends'  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  (of  the 
Five  Years'  Meeting)  or  independently,  in  the  City  and  Federal 
District  of  Mexico,  or  both. 

We  believe  it  would  be  unwise  and  presumptuous  to  start 
parallel  and  necessarily  duplicating  work  in  Tamaulipas,  and 
no  other  section  is  available  to  us  without  ignoring  the  agree- 
ment, now  subsisting  among  the  Protestant  Churches,  active 
in  Mexican  missions,  whereby  the  entire  field  is  divided 
amongst  them.  If  separate  administrative  functions  are  to 
be  maintained,  the  only  practical  way,  in  our  opinion,  would 
be  by  sub-dividing  the  Tamaulipas  section. 

We  earnestly  hope  and  recommend  that  some  basis  of  co- 
operation be  reached  in  Tamaulipas,  where  Friends  have  been 
at  work  to  some  degree,  since  1871.  We  cast  no  reflections 
on  the  splendid  spirit  of  the  workers  there,  either  past  or 
present,  when  we  say  that  all  our  stations  impressed  us  as 
being  under-equipped  and  under-financed. 

Excepting  our  visit  to  the  Laurens  Institute  and  Hospital 
(both  Methodist)  in  Monterey,  we  saw  no  other  denomination's 
work  in  the  out-lying  States.  We  did  see  four  fine  schools 
(one,  Methodist  and  Episcopal  each,  and  two  Presbyterian) 
in  Mexico,  Federal  District.  All  of  these  were  modern,  well- 
equipped  and  capable  of  much  better  work  than  would  be  pos- 
sible in  the  buildings  occupied  by  Friends'  schools. 

The  need  for  an  Orphanage,  of  the  same  type  described  in 


detail  in  a  later  section  for  Mexico  City,  is  very  urgent  at 
Victoria  and  can  be  advantageously  combined  with  an  In- 
dustrial School.  There  is  very  little  industrial  work  of  any 
kind  in  the  large  city  of  Victoria.  A  successful  tin  shop  and 
a  rope,  basket  and  bag-making  establishment,  both  on  a  small 
scale  and  run  by  natives,  were  ample  evidence  to  us  of  the 
enormous  possibilities,  along  industrial  lines,  and  the  number 
of  homeless  waifs  furnish  ample  material  for  the  concern  and 
the  institution  to  fulfill  it. 

An  appropriation  has  already  been  requested  from  the 
American  Friends'  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  by  the  Mexican 
missionaries  for  the  erection,  on  a  new  and  better  site,  of  a 
boarding  school  for  girls.  This  will  replace  the  cramped 
quarters  of  the  present  Penn  Institute. 

For  an  Agricultural  School"  the  Mission  at  Victoria  already 
has  a  good  90-acre  farm  on  the  edge  of  the  city.  It  is  quite 
well  supplied  with  water  for  irrigation,  and  raises  citrous 
fruits  and  feed  for  the  dairy  of  twelve  cows.  A  good  under- 
ground silo  adds  to  the  Winter  feed  supply,  and  there  is  more 
demand  in  Victoria  for  the  milk,  at  a  highly  remunerative 
price,  than  the  farm  has  yet  been  able  to  supply.  There  is 
little  local  market  for  the  citrous  fruits,  and  the  dairy  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  the  logical  production  to  push.  The  plans 
of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Board  already  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  new  dwelling  on  the  tract  for  the  American  farmer 
and  the  rebuilding  enlargment  of  the  barn,  on  a  new  site. 

Aside  from  petty  pilfering  present-day  conditions  have 
returned  to  practical  stability.  To  place  the  Farm  on  the 
best  producing  and  educational  basis,  the  following  equipment 
is  needed: — Ford  touring  car,  tractor,  with  plow  and  harrow 
equipment,  manure  spreader,  fodder  cutter,  windmill,  culti- 
vators, thoroughbred  Holstein  cattle  and  hogs  (young  stock). 

The  Farm  is  in  the  efficient  care  of  Emmett  W.  Gulley,  a 
young  Friend  from  Idaho  who  has  recently  joined  the  Mission 
force  with  his  wife. 

The  Library  is  already  a  possibility,  using  the  few  Spanish 
books  already  possessed,  and  a  large  number  of  English.  A 
volunteer  worker  could  catalogue  these  and  make  them  avail- 
able for  use,  by  rotation,  in  all  the  stations. 

(3)  Economic: — The  lack  of  fundamental  economic  facili- 
ties in  Mexico  is  appalling.  All  banks  in  the  smaller  cities 
have  been  forced  to  close  by  the  banditry  of  the  past  several 
years  and  it  is  not  yet  safe  to  open  them.  The  smaller  towns 
have  never  had  any  banks.  The  Mexican  is  rarely  provident 
in  his  habits  any  how,  and  efforts  to  teach  him  thrift  are 
often  disappointing.  It  is  a  most  desirable  endeavor,  however, 
especially  for  those  who,  after  the  farm  instruction,  will  need 
a  little  capital  to  start  a  little  farm.  Some  of  the  workers 
themselves,  would  appreciate  opportunities  for  regular  saving 
In  this  there  is  an  opening  for  volunteer  service,  in  transmitting 
small  savings  to  Brownsville,  Texas  (opposite  Matamoros)  to 
a  savings  fund,  already  established  there,  the  details  of  col- 
lection and  disbursement  to  be  in  the  charge  of  the  Mission 
at  Matamoros.  In  a  similar  way,  regular  Building  and  Loan 
Association  payments  can  be  made  to  a  central  point  in  the 
States,  from  both  natives  and  missionaries.  It  is  extremely 
desirable  that  some  savings  facilities  be  made  available  for 
the  young  men  who  will  be  trained  on  the  farm  or  they  will 
have  nothing  to  start  with  when  ready. 

Regarding  Public  Utilities,  see  (5) — Sanitation. 

There  is  a  printing  press  at  Matehuala,  and  it  could  handle  all 
the  requirements  of  the  various  stations,  if  properly  used. 
For  more  elaborate  or  serious  work,  the  interdenominational 
"United  Press"  of  Mexico  City  is  entirely  adequate.  There 
is  a  need  and  opportunity  in  connection  with  it,  for  a  translator 
of  English  texts  into  Spanish. 

(4)  Medical: — Of  all  the  work  now  available,  the  most 
urgent  is  the  medical.  In  each  of  the  four  stations  in  our  field, 
a  visiting  nurse  would  constitute  an  ideal  opening.  Five 
nurses,  trained  in  the  United  States,  would  be  preferable, 
though  the  head  of  the  work  should  be  an  American.  This 
is  an  immediate  and  pressing  need,  offering  avenues  of  ap- 
proach between  the  Mission  and  the  homes. 
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There  are  so-called  hospitals  in  Matamoros  and  Victoria, 
and  in  the  latter  the  building  is  fairly  adequate.  In  both, 
however,  the  sanitary  conditions  are  unspeakable.  Suffice  it, 
that  tuberculosis,  maternity,  venereal  disease  and  hideous 
sores  are  all  jumbled  together  indiscriminately  at  Victoria, 
25  civil  cases  under  one  nurse,  and  35  military  cases  under 
four  nurses  in  the  better  building.  Civil  cases  pay  f.20  a 
day,  military  slightly  more.  Due  to  venereal  disease,  there 
is  much  blindness  in  various  stages.  A  medical  doctor  in 
each  station  could  earn  most,  if  not  all,  the  charges  and  make 
feasible  a  dispensary  at  least.  The  Methodists,  in  Monterey, 
are  just  re-opening  a  hospital  under  the  care  of  Dr.  H.  D. 
White,  a  new  man  in  the  field,  who  has  to  acquire  the  language 
as  he  goes.  He  qualified  for  practice  by  examination  through 
an  interpreter.  An  oculist  and  a  dentist  are  supplementary 
needs  that  should  claim  attention  after  the  nurse  and  doctor 
are  supplied.  We  therefore  recommend  the  opening  of  a 
dispensary  at  one  of  the  stations,  preferably  Xicotencatl,  as 
soon  as  a  nurse  and  doctor  can  be  secured  and  the  equipment 
and  building  obtained.  This  recommendation,  like  all  others, 
being  promised  upon  the  permanency  of  arrangements  for 
continuous  support,  above  referred  to,  regarding  any  distinct- 
ly new  work  undertaken.  , 

(5)  Public  Utilities  and  Sanitation: — It  is  a  lamentable,  but 
obvious  fact,  that  almost  all  the  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises  of  Mexico,  outside  the  Federal  District,  rest  with 
foreigners,  mainly  Americans  or  Germans.  From  all  indica- 
tions and  information  received  this  condition  must  continue 
for  many  years  to  come,  in  the  provincial  districts  especially, 
whence  all  the  stronger  native  men  are  inevitably  drawn  by 
the  superior  attractions  and  wider  opportunities  of  the  Federal 
District. 

In  view  of  this,  the  possibility  of  establishing  public  utility 
enterprises,  upon  a  business  basis,  but  without  the  sordid, 
commercial  spirit  that  is  so  often  ascribed  to  foreign  business 
in  rich  and  backward  countries,  claimed  our  attention,  par- 
ticularly at  Matamoros.  The  Mexican  people  are  able  to 
pay  for  what  they  use,  and  it  would  be  good  Christianity  to 
stimulate  the  people  to  desire  a  higher  and  more  elaborate 
scale  of  living,  to  combat  the  "sufficient  unto  the  day  are  the 
earnings  thereof"  spirit. 

Without  entering  upon  technical  details,  upon  which  some 
of  our  capable  engineers  should  pass,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  electric  light,  water  supply,  sewage  disposal  and  irriga- 
tion projects  are  entirely  feasible  and  most  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Missions  and  their  communities.  Especial- 
ly is  this  true  of  water  supply  in  Matamoros,  where  the  wells 
are  "salty"  and  the  river  water  impure  and  in  need  of  filtra- 
tion. In  Matehuala,  the  American  Smelter  and  Refining 
Company,  through  the  introduction  of  water,  above  referred 
to,  has  conferred  an  incalculable  benefit  upon  the  whole 
population.  By  conference  with  the  Manager  of  that  enter- 
prise, an  Englishman,  named  Williams,  we  learned  that  the 
supply  is  brought  twenty-four  miles  to  the  edge  of  the  city  in 
an  open,  concrete  aqueduct,  thence  by  closed  piping  to  a 
central  reservoir,  from  which  it  is  dispensed  without  stint, 
by  service  pipes  to  200  customers  in  the  city  at  a  monthly 
charge  of  $2.50  each.  They  also  maintain  supply  stations 
throughout  the  city  for  sale  of  potable  water  at  low  rates, 
by  the  liter,  to  all  who  come.  Several  haciendas,  on  the  line 
of  the  aqueduct,  are  glad  to  take  any  available  surplus  at  any 
time  for  irrigation. 

We  conferred  with  the  Mayor  and  a  prominent  attorney  of  » 
Matamoros  and  are  assured  that  such  projects  would  be  wel- 
comed. The  electric  light  plant  at  Matamoros  is  pitifully 
inadequate  and  under-financed.  It  could  be  bought  and 
transformed  into  a  strong  concern  for  a  comparatively  small 
sum,  the  owners  being  discouraged  by  revolutionary  set-backs. 

If  such  projects  are  undertaken,  we  would  advise  that  the 
net  income  to  be  derived  from  them  be  limited  in  advance 
to  a  certain  rate,  that  stockholders  be  encouraged  to  view  the 
investment  as  precarious,  perhaps  as  a  gift,  as  were  the  houses 
in  France;  and  that  a  standing  offer  be  maintained  to  sell 


such  plants  to  the  municipality  at  cost,  plus  a  reasonable 
liquidation  percentage,  at  any  time.  If  such  work  is  under- 
taken, it  should  be  under  Mexican  corporate  formation,  as 
the  new  Constitution  forbids  the  acquisition  of  real  estate  by 
foreigners,  within  fifty  miles  of  the  national  boundaries. 

We  understand  that  the  Friends'  Board  is  alive  to  this 
concern,  as  the  Mexican  missionaries  have  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived larger  grants  in  each  of  the  last  few  years.  We  were 
told  the  recent  budgets  ranged  as  follows: —  191 7-1 8,  $12,000; 
1918-19,  $15,000;  1919-20,  $25,000;  and  requested,  but  not 
yet  granted,  for  1920-21,  $75,000,  including  considerable 
building.  It  should  also  be  said,  in  extenuation  that  the 
revolutions  and  the  enforced  absence  of  the  American  workers, 
in  every  denomination,  have  enormously  hindered  the  work. 
Granting  all  these  circumstances,  Friends'  work  gives  the 
visitor  an  impression  of  being  spread  out  too  thin,  and  even 
then  hardly  touching  the  possibilities  and  the  requirements. 

Under  the  same  agreement,  however,  the  Federal  District 
is  open  to  all.  The  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  have  the 
most  important  work  there,  but  the  Episcopalians,  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Seventh  Day  Adventists  also  have  workers 
and  small  undertakings,  and  all  combine  in  certain  inter- 
denominational work  of  proved  worth.  This  latter  work 
is  staffed  and  supported  by  the  Inter-Church  Federation  of 
New  York  City.  We  were  officially  assured  that  all  would 
welcome  another  denomination,  with  a  strong,  well-organized 
work,  in  the  Federal  District. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  thank  the  Committees  for  haying 
put  us  in  the  line  of  this  service,  thus  enabling  us  to  associate 
with  many  devoted  servants  of  our  Master,  and  to  imbibe 
somewhat  of  the  rare  spirit  of  devotion  which  they  are  giving 
their  lives  to  His  work  and  the  inbringing  of  His  Kingdom. 
We  have  been  very  much  helped  by  our  association  with  the 
Friends  in  the  Tamaulipas  district  and  by  intimate  fellowship 
with  our  brethren  of  all  denominations  in  and  around  Mexico 
City.  If  our  visit  results  in  strengthening  the  Lord's  work 
in  our  sister  republic  and  in  increasing  the  intimacy  of  rela- 
tions between  the  Friends  and  the  splendid  missionaries  of 
other  denominations,  we  will  be  devoutly  and  humbly  thank- 
ful. 

Francis  R.  Taylor. 
Arthur  L.  Richie. 
En  Route  to  Philadelphia,  Third  Month  28,  1920. 


The  Revolution  in  Germany. 
The  revolution  in  Germany  has  not  affected  the  Friends' 
work,  except  that  while  the  strike  was  on  it  was  difficult  to 
get  supplies  shipped  from  one  city  to  another.  For  a  few 
days  the  larger  cities  had  no  transport  facilities,  street  cars 
were  stopped,  all  electric  current  was  turned  off  and  no  trains 
were  allowed  to  run.  Feeding  continued,  however,  in  every 
district  where  the  Friends  worked,  excepting  one,  and  that 
one  was  discontinued  for  only  a  few  days.  The  Friends' 
workers  are  well  received  wherever  they  go  and  every  possible 
courtesy  and  kindness  has  been  shown. 

"Whosoever  Receiveth  One  Such    .    .    .  Receiveth 

Me." 

A  few  Friends  still  object  to  any  work  being  done  for  German 
children  in  spite  of  all  official  reports  which  say  that  75  per 
cent,  of  the  German  children  are  really  suffering  from  under- 
nourishment. Such  expressions  as  these  are  rfot  infrequent, — 
"  I  would  not  feed  a  single  German  child  until  every  other 
child  in  the  world  was  taken  care  of."  "To  feed  the  German 
children  means  that  we  are  only  raising  up  another  generation 
to  kill  our  boys." 

A  most  bitter  denunciation,  however,  came  from  one  who  in 
objecting  to  German  children  said:  "If  I  were  going  to  stamp 
out  a  nest  of  vipers,  I  would  not  stop  to  consider  whether 
they  were  two  inches  long  or  ten  inches  long." 

Thank  God  that  such  sentiments  are  not  Christian  senti- 
ments, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  people  who  say  these  things  are 
members  of  the  Christian  church.    How  many  Friends  are 
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ready  to  stand  up  and  repudiate  such  false  conceptions  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Christ? 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  Third-day,  Fifth  Month  4th,  at 
10.30  a.  m.;  Ministers'  and  Elders',  Second-day,  at  2.30  p.  m.;  Abington 
Quarterly  Meeting,  Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month  6th,  at  3.30  p.  m.,  Ministers' 
and  Elders',  Fourth-day,  at  10  a.  m. 


The  four  young  English  Friends  intending  to  come  to  this  country 
this  Summer  are  Rosslyn  Earp,  a  doctor,  who  was  with  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Unit  in  France  for  some  time;  Rowntree  Gillett,  an  imprisoned 
C.  O.  during  the  war;  Roy  Calvert  and  John  Nickalls. 


Military  Training  Again. — This  subject  will  not  down. 

In  the  Wadsworth  Army  Reorganization  Bill  (S3792),  which  has  just 
passed  the  Senate,  Section  73  provides  that  whenever  Congress  and  the 
President  shall  declare  a  National  Emergency  to  exist,  then  the  Draft 
laws  (conscription)  shall  go  automatically  into  effect.  England  recently 
definitely  abandoned  conscription  as  a  military  policy. 

If  the  draft  acts  become  our  military  policy,  training  will  naturally 
follow. 

The  fight  against  Universal  Military  Training  is  not  won;  it  is  quite 
worthwhile  to  write  both  your  Senators  and  Congressman  in  opposition 
to  Sections  73,  74  and  75  of  the  Wadsworth  Army  Bill  (S3792). 

Fourth  Month  23,  1920.  W.  B.  H. 


Elbert  Russell  is  scheduled  to  give  an  address  on  "The  Spirit  of 
Quakerism"  at  the  South  Broad  Street  Theatre  (below  Locust  Street) 
at  three  p.  m.  Fifth  Month  2nd.  While  intended  for  non-Friends,  those 
who  have  arranged  the  meeting  desire  the  support  of  members  both  in 
attendance  and  in  contributions  to  the  expenses  of  the  building. 


The  Representative  Meeting  was  in  session  on  the  16th.  The  time 
was  principally  occupied  with  subjects  referred  by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
Considerable  discussion  ensued  in  regard  to  the  right  line  of  action  on  the 
report  dealing  with  juvenile  membership  and  its  relation  to  Westtown 
School.  A  large  committee  was  finally  appointed. 

Relief  of  the  over-crowded  sessions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  referred 
to  the  Representative  Meeting.  A  Committee  was  appointed  on  the 
subject. 

No  nominations  were  submitted  for  the  enlarged  Committee  to  have 
the  question  of  Organic  Union  under  further  observation. 

The  proposition  to  submit  statistical  report  annually  to  the  Inter- 
church  movement  excited  some  fear  that  it  involved  more  than  was 
apparent.  It  was  referred  for  the  second  time  for  further  consideration 
by  the  Committee  reporting  it. 

William  B.  Harvey  was  appointed  Secretary  and  Correspondent  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  under  the  decision  of  that  body.  George  M.  Warner, 
Walter  T.  Moore  and  William  F.  Wickersham  are  a  Committee  to  super- 
vise the  office. 

Matters  referred  by  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  and  the  subject 
of  capital  punishment  had  brief  consideration  as  a  two  hours'  session 
concluded. 


The  following  item  from  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  London  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  indicates  how  full  the  agenda  of  that  meeting  will  be: — 

"The  remainder  of  the  business,  which  continued  till  3.45,  consisted 
chiefly  of  passing  reports  for  Yearly  Meeting.  Twelve  such  reports 
were  submitted  and  read  in  full.  One  of  these  was  the  summary  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  itself  and  gave  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  many  and  varied  "activities  of  that  body  during  the  year. 
Reference  was  made  to  thirty-three  different  subjects  which  had  received 
consideration. " 


Irish  Conference  Canceled. — E.  Louise  Squire,  of  Belfast,  Ireland, 
who  sent  an  invitation  to  American  Friends  to  attend  a  Conference  at 
Enniskillcn,  Ireland,  after  the  London  Conference,  now  writes  saying 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  cancel  the  arrangements  for  this  year. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Friend,  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia: — 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  $2.50  renewing  my  subscription  to  The 
Friend  which  expires  to-morrow  the  14th.  I  cannot  express  too  strongly 
the  spiritual  refreshment  I  have  found  in  this  true  friend  to  God  and 
man,  and  my  feeling  that  it  broadens  and  deepens  with  every  year. 


NOTICES. 

Frederick  C.  Howe,  former  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  will 
speak  on  "Will  the  Cooperative  System  Reduce  the  High-cost  of  Living?" 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Fourth  Month  30,  1920, 
at  8  p.  m.   

Important  Notice  to  Young  Friends. — Our  annual  Crum  Creek 
Meeting  is  scheduled  for  Sixth-day,  Fifth  Month  14th,  at  5.30  p.  m.  We 
are  delighted  to  be  able  to  announce  that  we  have  secured  George  Gleason 
to  give  us  an  inspirational  talk  around  the  big  camp-fire.  He  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  in  Japan,  and  is  a  magnetic, 
red-blooded  speaker,  very  much  on  fire  with  the  joy  of  giving  the  Chris- 
tian message. 

Individual  invitations  are  not  being  sent  out,  so  pass  the  word  along 
to  other  Young  Friends  and  let  us  help  to  make  everyone  have  a  happy 
and  wonderful  evening. 

Directions: — Take  the  Media  Short  Line  trolley  from  Sixty-ninth 
Street,  at  5.02,  5.32  or  6.02.  Get  off  at  Crum  Creek  and  follow  signs. 
If  you  go  by  auto,  go  out  Baltimore  Pike,  watch  for  sign  between  Clifton 
and  Covered  Bridge  over  Crum  Creek.  Girls,  please  bring  box  supper 
for  two.  Ice  cream  cones  will  be  on  sale.  In  case  of  rain  stay  on  the 
trolley  to  its  terminal  and  go  to  Media  Meeting-house.  Rain  or  shine, 
let  us  meet. 

Edith  Stratton, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Yearly  Meeting  Conference. — The  Committee  appointed  by  our 
Yearly  Meeting  to  consider  the  social  life  of  our  younger  members  is 
expecting  to  hold  a  conference  especially  for  parents  and  teachers  in 
Philadelphia  on  Sixth-day,  Fifth  Month  21st,  at  7.30  p.  m.  Further 
announcements  will  be  made  when  arrangements  are  completed,  but  this 
notice  is  given  so  that  Friends  may  reserve  this  date. 

Richard  C.  Brown. 


Reconstruction  Tea  to  be  held  at  the  home  of  J.  Lawrence  Lip- 
pincott,  Riverton,  N.  J.,  Fifth  Month  2nd,  at  3  p.  m.  Trolleys  leave  Mar- 
ket Street  Ferry  at  2.00,  2.30  and  3.00  p.  M. 

All  Friends,  and  especially  young  Friends,  of  Concord  Quarterly 
Meeting,  are  invited  to  a  supper  at  Fourth  and  West  Streets,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  on  Fifth  Month  1st,  followed  by  a  meeting  which  is  to  be  addressed 
by  six  young  Friends  on  Applied  Christianity. 

Married. — At  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  on  Seventh- 
day,  Third  Month  20th,  Edwin  F.  Holloway,  of  Flushing,  Ohio,  and 
Elma  B.  Maris,  of  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


Died. — At  her  home  near  Damascus,  Ohio,  Second  Month  14,  1920, 
Louisa  M.  Pemberton,  wife  of  A.  Lindley  Pemberton,  and  daughter 
of  Clinton  and  Sarah  Hampton,  aged  thirty-two  years;  a  member  of 
Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  • 

 ,  in  West  Chester,  Pa.;  on  the  fourth  of  Fourth  Month,  1920, 

Hanna  H.  Savery,  widow  of  Edward  Savery;  a  member  of  Birmingham 
Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  on  the  sixth  of  Fourth  Month,  1920,  Joseph  H.  Haines,  aged 

seventy-nine  years;  an  elder  of  Upper  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

— — ,  on  Third  Month  5,  1920,  near  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Pearey  E.  Cox, 
in  her  eighty-first  year;  a  member  of  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  In- 
diana. 

 ,  at  Fairhope,  Ala.,  the  eighteenth  of  Second  Month,  1920, 

Benjamin  P.  Brown,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year;  a  minister  of  Rich 
Square  Monthly  Meeting,  North  Carolina. 

 ,  at  George,  N.  C,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Third  Month,  1920,  George 

H.  Parker,  in  his  eighty-first  year;  a  member  and  Overseer  of  Rich 
Square  Monthly  Meeting,  North  Carolina. 


Fourth  Month  29,  1920. 


fHfe  FRIEND. 
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Bigger  crops  mean  more  money 

Proper  and  frequent  cultivation  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  maximum  crops.  Planet 
Jr.  tools  enable  you  to  get  increased  yields  because  of  their  superior  design,  scientific  construc- 
tion. They  do  the  work  quicker,  easier  and  more  thoroughly.  Planet  Jrs.  are  guaranteed 
fully  and  last  a  lifetime. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  has  hoes  that 
are  wonderful  weed  killers.  The  plows  open  furrows,  cover  them 
and  hill  the  growing  crops.  The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or 
shallow.  The  leaf  lifters  eave  much  time  in  late  work  when 
plants  are  large  or  leaves  too  low  for  ordinary  work.  Crops  are 
straddled  till  20  inches  high,  then  the  tool  works  between  rows. 


No.  12 


Free  72-page  Catalog  shows  tools  doing  actual  farm  and  garden 
work  and  describes  over  55  Planet  Jrs.,  including  Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard,  Beet  and  Pivot-Wheel 
Riding  Cultivators.    Write  for  it  today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  A711,  Philadelphia 


R.  C  BaLlioger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall      John  A.  Stratum 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    -   Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St 


Philadelphia 


Amy  T.  Dewees 


Bess  M.  Dewees 


Dewees  &  dewees 


PUBLIC  STENOGRAPHERS 

536  DREXEL  BLDG., 

PHILADELPHIA 


Phones: 
Bell,  Lombard  2433 
Keystone,  Main  1267 


ARTS 


j)ptician_ 

Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  Sooth  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.    -:~  Phila. 

PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
M2  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Office  Hourt  until  10.30  A.  M.      Or  any  other  Umt  by  appointment 
EitablUhed  in  1840.    Bell  'Phone.  Poplar  337 

F. W.  Hoffman  &  Company 

BRUSHES  AND  BROOMS 
GENERAL  JANITOR  SUPPLIES 
35  and  37  So,  Fourth  Street 


WE  SPECIALIZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS,  SCHOOLS. 
HOSPITALS,  ETC. 


FIRE 

Remove  Cause     Make  Money 

There  is  a  great  and  growing 
demand  for  Baled  Waste  Paper. 
A  child  can  operate. 

GARRETT'S  01 Q  0(1 
Household  Baler  OlOiUU 

Be  safe  instead  of  sorry. 
Complete,  including  wire. 

SYLVESTER  S.  GARRETT 

All  Kind*  of  Paper  and  Twine 
259  S.  THIRD  ST.,      PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 
S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phena  n  Spruce  1646 


"COUNTRY  SUMMER  HOME  FOR  RENT" 

During  the  absence  of  my  family  from  our  home  this 
coming  summer,  I  would  consider  renting  my  place  to 
a  satisfactory  family. 

The  property  consists  cf  a  large  two-story  stone-frame 
dwelling,  having  eight  (8)  sleeping  rooms,  comfortable 
living  rooms,  dining  room,  kitchens,  porches,  etc.  It  is 
equipped  with  bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  gas,  lo-g 
distance  telephone,  garage  for  two  cars,  and  ice  furnished 
free.  I  will  rent  it  completely  furnished,  excepting 
table  linen,  silverware  and  cut  glass. 

The  grounds  (which  I  will  keep  up)  are  of  good  size 
and  attractive.  The  place  is  located  in  the  picturesque 
Muncy  Valley,  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania.  Five 
and  one-half  hours'  ride  from  Philadelphia,  one  mile 
from  the  village  of  Pennsdale,  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  Muncy  Borough,  and  thirteen  miles  from  Williams- 
port,  thirty  minutes'  drive  from  Golf  Grounds — 
connected  with  all  these  places  by  concrete  and 
macadam  roads. 

It  is  one  and  one  half  hours'  motor  ride  from  Eagle's 
Mere,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Eight  minutes'  walk  from  the  railroad  station,  and  both 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  Stations  are  conven- 
iently located. 

Will  give  possession  from  June  1st  to  October  15th. 

WILLIAM  ELLIS  HAINES,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONB.  Matron. 
Phoni — Mabsdt  1571. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

m  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES.  - 

Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.       ■       •       Philadelphia.  Pa. 

STUDENT  NURSE 

Opportunity  to  take  the  Nurse's  course  (3  years)  in 
Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Osteopathic  Hospital  is 
open  for  a  few  students.  Qualifies  for  Osteopathic  and 
general  nursing.  Our  graduates  are  greatly  in  demand. 
Board,  laundry,  uniforms  and  compensation  furnished. 
Must  be  healthy  and  have  had  one  year  in  High  School, 
or  equivalent.    Address  the  Registrar, 

1822  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


Woolman  School 

Summer  Term  Sixth  Month  21st 
to  Seventh  Month  31,  1920. 

Courses  in  Bible  Study,  History  and  Doctrines  of 
Friends.  Special  Training  for  teachers  in  First 
Day  Schools  and  Day  Schools,  for  community 
leaders  and  for  your  Friends  preparing  for  Home 
service  under  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee.   For  information,  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 

W.  J.  MacWattera 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  CARPETS 

Domestic         -:-       -:-  Oriental 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  IVilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  8b  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Street 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Single  gentlemen,  single  ladies  or  a  small  family 
will  find  at 

IVY  LODGE 

attractive  apartments  for  the  summer  months. 
Inquire  at 

29  East  Penn  St.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21»t  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'Phone,  Spruce  3032 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 


MEMBERS 

NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK  EXCHANGES 


REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 


WE  OFFER 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr.  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

  Ten- Year  Secured  7%  Bpnds  at  the  current  quo- 
tation to  yield  about  7%.  Tax' free  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Full  particulars  on  request. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  AN  INCOME? 

at  65;  when  your  earning  power  has  stopped 
or  greatly  decreased  ? 

Then  begin  to  provide  for  it  now.  You 
can  do  it  by  taking  our  Endowment  Policy 
payable  at  65 — or  upon  your  death,  if  before. 

It  is  insurance,  income,  investment. 

Will  you  let  us  tell  you  about  this? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


H„  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


Ho  F.  Bruner  &  Coc 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES.- I  ^™s^« 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


Thomas  Wistar  Brown  Graduate  School 

HAVERFORD  COLLEGE 
1920-21 

Offers  to  graduate  students  the  following 
courses:  Biblical  Literature,  History  of  Relig- 
ious Thought,  History  of  Quakerism,  Sociology, 
Labor  Problems,  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

The  Library  of  8o,ooo  volumes  contains  the 
largest  amount  of  Quakeriana  in  America. 

Inclusive  charges  for  resident  students  $300; 
for  non-residents  $50. 

Six  full  scholarships  of  $300  each,  intended 
primarily  for  Friends,  three  of  which  may  be 
held  by  women,  will  be  granted  May  i,  1920. 

Descriptive  pamphlet  upon  request. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

THE  PRESIDENT, 

Haverford  College, Pa. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 
Post  Office  Address:    Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Ii  situated,  planned  and  managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 
enjoyment  to  its  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1 920 


A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


THE  OAKWOOD  and  ACORN 

POCONO  MANOR,  PA. 

Will  be  opened  Sixth  Month  15,  1920.  Early  ap- 
plication for  rooms  and  board  is  very  desirable. 

L.  B.  Kite, 

The  Oakwcod, 

Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  teacher  of  experience  and  ability  is  needed 
for  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grade  work,  also  for  primary 
department,  in  Friends'  Schoo,|  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  for 
year  1920-21.  An  unusual  opportunity.  Address  promptly, 
Helen  L.  Forsythe,  Friends'  School,  Atlantic  City. 


TjMDR  RENT— Haddonfield,  N.  J.;  well  located  frame 
-1  house,  furnished;  large  living-room  with  fireplace;  four 
bed-rooms;  dressing-room;  screened  balcony;  garden. 

Address,  340  E.  Park  Avenue, 
Phone,  Haddonfield  112  W  Haddonfield,  N,  J.. 


THE  FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  93. 


FIFTH-DAY,  FIFTH  MONTH  6,  1920. 
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THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.   Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Davis  H.  Forstthe 
Mart  Ward, 


1 


Contributing  Editors. 


Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


RESTRAINT  AS  GOSPEL. 

In  the  ringing  phrase  of  Edmund  Burke  theseare  times,  the 
world  over,  when  "the  watercourses  are  out."  One  might 
wish  that  a  herald  could  proclaim  far  and  wide  the  motto  that 
one  meets  so  often  in  public  places  in  New  England,  "Obedi- 
ence to  .law  is  liberty."  But  would  not  the  proclamation  fall 
upon  deaf  ears?  Is -anything  more  clear  than  that  a  part  of 
war-psychology — a  fatal  part  of  it,  is  the  condition  described 
in  those  most  sorrowful  of  words,  "having  ears  and  hearing 
not,  having  eyes  and  seeing  not?"  The  break  down  of  the 
world,  economically,  industrially,  politically,  spiritually,  i 
should  that  leave  any  unconvinced  that  war  is  "utter  folly" 
as  well  as  "  utter  wickedness?"  And  yet  military  measures  are 
formulated  and  military  burdens  many  times  multiplied.  The 
proposed  disarmament  of  war-time  is  now  passed  over  in 
political  circles  with  a  sneer. 

If  such  object  lessons  on  a  world  scale  fail  to  control  public 
opinion,  to  what  means  can  we  turn  with  reasonable  hope  of 
enlightenment  and  progress?  The  famous  dictum  of  Lord 
Brougham  may  have  force,  "The  school-master  is  abroad  and 
I  trust  to  him  armed  with  his  primer  against  the  soldier  in 
full  military  array."  But  has  the  teacher  been  proof  against 
the  hardening  processes  of  war-psychology?  Do  our  schools 
actua|ly  present  the  fundamental  elements  of  character  de- 
velopment,— the  primer  of  ethics,  so  that  the  way  is  open  to 
freedom  for  our  children?  Perhaps  no  consideration  is  cal- 
culated to  reflect  more  light  on  these  questions  than  a  careful 
weighing  of  the  subject  of  restraint,  and  especially  of  the  right 
means  of  using  restraint  in  the  development  of  personality. 
Restraint  as  exaction,  as  repression,  as  mere  law,  is  undoubted- 
ly the  prolific  source  of  personal  and  social  rebellion.  Shall  we 
conclude  that  all  the  old  adages  in  regard  to  training  a  child 
are  wrong,  that  the  theory  of  culture  by  the  path  of  self-denial, 
a  theory  woven  and  interwoven  with  our  civilization  and  our 


religion,  is  opposed  to  the  growth  of  real  freedom?  Much  in 
the  temper  and  teaching  of  our  schools  of  late  may  create 
this  impression.  Are  these  merely  surface  indications,  register- 
ing a  protest  against  wrong  means  of  attaining  a  right  end? 
In  the  main  we  should  answer  this  question  affirmatively. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  pass  a  subject  of  such  importance  under 
frequent  review  and  to  see  for  ourselves  whether  we  grasp 
what  is  fundamental  in  it.  The  discipline  of  home,  of  school, 
and  in  the  final  analysis  of  the  State,  is  involved  in  making 
restraint  re-appear  in  human  character  as  self-restraint. 

First,  then,  has  there  been  in  the  course  of  the  war  any 
world-wide  object  lesson  to  illustrate  what  is  fundamental  in 
this  essential  matter  of  discipline?  A  moment's  reflection  and 
it  will  come  to  memory  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  great 
war  large  armies  of  volunteers,,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  flocked  to  the  colors.  One  need  not  doubt  the 
motives  of  men  who  thus  surrendered  themselves  to  what  they 
believed  to  be  a  call  of  duty.  What  we  are  now  specially 
concerned  to  observe  is  the  fact  that  under  this  impulse  of 
duty  all  the  rigors  of  military  restraint  were  welcomed  and 
entered  into  most  heartily.  These  men  had  surrendered  them- 
selves— their  wills,  their  all,  and  they  had  no  resentment  of 
feeling  at  the  severest  exaction  and  even  repression.  To 
them  this  was  the  approved  way  to  their  determined  end. 
Later  in  the  history  of  the  war  conscription  compelled  men 
"to  come  in,"  and  immediately  serious  problems  of  discipline 
multiplied  until  at  one  time  it  was  reported  by  our  war  de- 
partment that  some  thousands  of  new  recruits  were  subject 
to  correction  of  one  kind  or  another  for  resisting  authority. 
Now  that  the  soldiers  are  demobilized  every  astute  politician 
knows  that  military  restraint  as  applied  under  conscription 
has  produced  a  measure  of  aversion  likely  to  defeat  a  party 
that  does  not  at  least  produce  the  impression  that  it  is  op- 
posed to  such  a  system.  Were  it  not  for  the  loyalty  of  the 
volunteers  the  military  system  in  all  probability  would  have 
received  a  death-blow.  This  feeling  has  .  already  had  the 
effect  in  England,  where  compulsion  had  a  larger  range,  of 
forcing  the  repeal  of  conscription.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
educational  principle  that  the  same  restraints  will  draw  men 
or  repel  them  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  presented, 
nothing  could  be  more  clear. 

At  this  point  one  is  tempted  to  dogmatize,  to  say  how 
restraint  in  family  life  and  in  school  life  should  be  applied. 
It  were  better  doubtless  to  interrogate  oneself  and  one  an- 
other. Is  right  education  possible  without  restraint?  Is 
self-denial  unnecessary  ascetism,  or  is  it  the  necessary  way  to 
attainment  in  scholarship  and  character?  Is  the  cross  .a 
symbol  of  defeat  or  victory?  It  is  not  a  religious  teacher,  but 
Jerome  K.  Jerome  who  writes:  "All  Roads  lead  to  Calvary." 
Doubtless  he  means  to  reflect  the  thought  upon  the  human 
plane  that  "laborious  days"  are  even  a  poet's  price  of  achieve- 
ment. One  does  not  need  to  argue  that  restraint  is  nature's 
method  of  complete  development.    It  is  illustrated  wherever 
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we  turn.  How  then  do  we  fail  so  signally  in  home  and  school 
in  our  efforts  at  restraint?  The  volunteer  as  contrasted  with 
the  conscript  helps  answer  the  question.  There  must  be 
such  an  overpowering  determination  to  obtain  the  desired 
end, — scholarship,  character,  self-control,  personality,  that 
all  the  painful  means  to  these  ends  are  accepted  joyously. 
Always  there  are  parents,  teachers,  rulers,  who  succeed 
abundantly  in  implanting  this  "overpowering  determination." 
Have  we  not  seen  very  young  children  under  right  stimulation 
accepting  needed  restraints  with  actual  enthusiasm?  When 
then  in  home,  in  school,  in  community,  there  is  chafing, 
resistance,  rebellion,  shall  we  put  the  restraints  aside  or  shall 
we  seek  more  earnestly  a  right  method  of  using  restraints?  Is 
there  any  call  of  the  hour  more  momentous  than  this?  Shall 
we  learn  how  to  use  restraints — necessary,  wholesome  re- 
straints, of  course,  as  a  Gospel,  or  shall  we  suffer  as  we  have 
suffered  so  much  in  the  past,  whether  we  regard  our  little 
world  of  Quakerism  or  the  great  world  of  education,  from  the 
bitter  fruits  of  repression?  And  to  whom  are  these  fruits 
most  bitter?  Certainly  now  as  always  to  those  who  have 
failed  to  bring  themselves  into  subjection  to  the  higher  law 
— the  law  that  is  liberty  by  restraint.  Pursued  to  its  ultimate 
issue  this  contrast  between  restraint  as  law  and  restraint  as 
Gospel  gives  us  a  method  as  well  as  an  aim  for  our  "  guarded 
religious  education."  After  all  it  was  out  Lord's  method  for 
Himself  as  for  others.  He  chose  the  lonely  way,  the  thorny 
path.    "He  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible." 

J.  H.  B. 


ISAAC  SHARPLESS. 

[The  following  was  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  Haverford 
Monthly  Meeting  and  submitted  by  them  for  publication.] 

When,  after  long  toil  and  travel,  we  stand  at  length  upon 
a  mountain  top,  and  see  upon  all  sides  the  high  Alps  which 
stretch  as  far  as  eye  can  reach  along  the  glowing  horizon,  there 
is  usually  one  commanding  peak  which  holds  the  attention, 
and  to  which  the  gaze  repeatedly  returns  for  inspiration.  As 
in  nature,  so  also  in  human  experience.  There  are  spiritual 
peaks  in  the  history  of  denominations:  figures  which  rise  far 
above  the  level  of  the  common  run  of  daily  wayfaring  and 
which  bring  inspiration  and  guidance  for  the  work-a-day  world 
in  the  valleys  of  toil. 

Such  a  guide,  modest  though  he  would  have  been  in  his 
prompt  disclaimer  of  the  name,  has  the  Society  of  Friends 
lost  in  the  recent  death  of  Isaac  Sharpless.  He  was  perhaps 
the  typical  modern  Quaker.  A  seer  by  nature,  he  was  a 
practical  administrator  by  experience,  and  a  historian  in  his 
tastes  and  avocation.  Thus,  respectful  of  the  deeds  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  past,  alive  to  present  problems,  and  foreseeing 
future  needs,  he  became  in  mature  life  a  moderate,  though 
fearless  progressive.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  separate  the 
two  great  interests  of  Quakerism  and  education.  In  fact,  the 
meeting  shared  with  the  college  the  energies  to  which  he  de- 
voted his  life,  and  long  before  others  had  reached  his  point  of 
view,  he  clearly  saw  that  education  must  be  the  solution  for 
many  of  the  Quaker  problems  in  America. 

Never  "the  first  by  whom  the  new  was  tried,"  he  was  also 
never  "the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside."  When  he  saw  with 
clearness  which  way  right  counsels  led,  no  citing  of  ancient 
usage  nor  fears  of  present  embarrassment  could  turn  him 
from  the  way  of  progress.  Typical  was  his  counsel  upon 
such  an  issue  in  a  recent  overseer's  meeting: — "Friends,  if 
we  feel  sure  this  thing  is  right,  we  had  better  go  ahead  with 
it  and  not  be  fearful  what  others  may  think."  His  last  great 
speech  at  a  recent  conference  at  Arch  Street  Meeting  will 
linger  long  in  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him  for  its  wisdom 
and  power.   Always  in  the  van,  with  tact  he  led  his  people 


as  fast  as  they  could  follow.  What  Philadelphia  Friend  does 
not  vividly  recall  his  way  of  "speaking  to  business?"  He  was 
singularly  simple  and  direct.  Waiting  until  the  majority  had 
expressed  themselves,  he  slowly  rose  and  succinctly  stated 
the  case,  while  advancing  his  own  views,  always  sane  and 
practical  and  to  the  point.  He  usually  closed  the  discussion 
with  what  was  felt  to  be  the  best  judgment  of  the  meeting. 
In  all  he  said  or  wrote,  whether  formal  discourse  or  those 
impromptu  speeches  in  which,  as  time  went  on,  he  became 
increasingly  happy,  there  was  ever  that  saving  grace  of  humor 
which  belongs  to  those  great  minds  for  whom  life  has  a  personal 
and  human  relation,  and  who  do  not  lose  their  sense  of  pro- 
portion in  the  turbulent  strife  of  war  and  changing  conditions. 

When  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  was  set  off  from  Twelfth 
Street  in  1904,  it  was  his  example  which  brought  into  and  re- 
tained in  active  service  many  younger  members  who  before  had 
not  taken  part.  Many  suggestions  made  or  formulated  by  him 
found  their  way  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  shaped  its  action. 

His  ideas  on  the  ministry  were  those  of  early  Quakerism — 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  give,  as  well  as  to  receive.  In  conformity 
with  this,  he  often  emphasized  his  wish  that  more  part  might 
be  taken  by  all  the  members  in  the  meetings.  If  it  be  noted 
that  he  himself  seldom  spoke  in  his  own  meeting  for  worship, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  smaller  and  less  favored  meetings,  he 
did  not  keep  silence.  Of  his  remarkable  work  at  North  House 
one  can  hardly  speak  without  emotion.  He  felt  an  attach- 
ment to  the  rough  and  hardened  men  who  came  under  his 
care  in  this  Adult  School  work  that  was  only  equalled  by  their 
sincere  devotion  to  him. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  his  college  work.  The 
whole  alumni  body  join  in  their  loyalty  to  the. man  who 
organized  and  by  his  example  for  thirty  years  as  college 
President,  led  his  institution  to  its  present  standing.  His  vital 
talks  to  the  students  on  Third-day  mornings  in  Roberts  Hall 
directed  much  in  their  lives.  His  last  talk  to  the  assembled 
students  was  in  a  mid-week  meeting  at  the  meeting-house — 
an  occasion  upon  which  all  who  heard  him  were  impressed. 
He  spoke  convincingly  of  the  vital  importance  of  Ideals  as 
the  explanatory  and  guiding  principle  of  men  and  of  institu- 
tions, summing  up  right  living  in  the  words,  "One  milst  pass 
from  obedience  to  conscience,  from  conscience  to  Christ,  and 
from  Christ  to  consideration  for  others." 

As  a  citizen,  Isaac  Sharpless's  service  was  most  important. 
No  Quaker  of  his  day  more  clearly  lived  Up  to  a  conscientious 
conviction  of'his  duty  to  the  State,  and  he  always  lamented 
the  fact  that  during  what  he  called  the  fatalism  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  Philadelphia  Friends  took  so  little  part 
in  the  duties  of  the  public  service.  His  first  appearance  on 
the  political  platform  was  entirely  characteristic.  Asked  to 
address  a  political  meeting  in  the  opera  house  at  Chester  in 
the  early  nineties,  he  said  in  accepting  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind. since  he  had  been  President  of  Haverford  College  to 
decline  no  invitation  to  speak  which  carried  with  it  an  op- 
portunity for  service.  As  a  result  he  held  and  greatly  impressed 
a  mixed  and  partly  hostile  audience  of  some  2500,  the  largest 
he  had  at  that  time  ever  addressed.  Many  a  public  meeting 
and  campaign  since  that  day  has  heard  him  advocate  the 
clean  politics  for  which  he  ever  stood,  his  efforts  culminating 
in  his  candidacy  for  the  Legislature  in  1906  when  he  was 
defeated  by  the  "machine." 

On  the  last  First-day  in  Ninth  Month,  Isaac  Sharpless 
chanced  to  meet  a  group  of  army  and  navy  men  who  were 
being  conducted  through  Philadelphia  on  a  historical  walk 
to  examine  places  of  national  interest.  He  was  asked  by 
their  leader  to  join  and  speak  to  them  at  Arch  Street  Meeting 
House.  He  did  so,  and  several  hundred  young  men  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States  heard,  not  only  a  stirring 
patriotic  address,  but  a  remarkable  setting  forth  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  Quakerism  and  Christianity. 

It  is  characteristic  that  his  last  effort,  when  fatal  illness 
had  overtaken  him,  should  have  been  devoted  to  a  revision 
of  the  constitution  of  his  native  State,  which  he  had  served 
so  well  and  whose  best  historian  he  remains. 
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In  the  Introduction  to  his  last  book,  "Political  Leaders  of 
Provincial  Pennsylvania,"  is  to  be  found  a  searching  analysis 
of  Quaker  ideals  and  experience  in  their  many  relationships. 
After  some  accounj:  of  its  development,  he  defines  here  the 
Quaker  conscience  thus: 

"So  came  the  Quaker  conscience;  to  its  possessor  the  great- 
est thing  on  earth;  faulty  in  discovering  fully  absolute  truth, 
but  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  in  every  emergency 
of  life  a  man  must  do  the  best  he  knows  and  feels,  and  omit  a 
calculation  of  consequence." 

In  the  same  place  he  points  out  the  dangers  of  a  fixed  creed: 

"A  statement  of  principles  should  be  but  a  cross-section  of 
a  developing  belief.  Like  all  human  institutions,  it  changes 
with  time.  If  it  becomes  fixed  and  necessary,  it  becomes  a 
creed  and  fetters  progress." 

This  Introduction  closes  with  the  following  suggestion  as 
to  the  future  possibilities  for  Quakerism: 

"  If  we  could  join  together  on  the  one  hand  the  sources  of 
enlightenment  which  seem  to  have  been  effective  with  Friends 
of  the  past,  and  on  the  other,  the  modern  ideas  about  the 
reign  of  law  and  the  lessons  of  history  as  contributory  and 
influential,  such  a  union  would  be  irresistible." 

An  expanding  religious  vision  in  later  years  accompanied 
his  concern  for  a  really  liberalizing  education  among  Friends. 
Fearless  in  advocating  whatever  changes  seemed  right,  he 
stood  out  as  a  shining  example  of  what  early  Quakerism  should 
represent,  in  sloughing  off  its  ancient  forms  and  in  adapting 
itself  thoroughly  to  the  needs  of  our  more  strenuous  modern 
times.  Haverford  Meeting  has  lost  its  most  loved  member, 
and  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  its  most  representative 
leader. 


"His  boyhood  had  been  passed  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Society  of  Friends — that  intangible  but  pervading  spirit, 
which  instils  rather  than  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  equality 
and  brotherhood  of  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor;  the 
nothingness  of  worldly  distinctions;  and  the  supreme  duty  of 
human  conduct." — Said  of  fohn  Bright  by  G.  M.  Trevelyan. 


QUAKER  OUTPOSTS. 

The  stir  in  Friendly  circles  since  the  war  to  establish  Quaker 
Outposts  at  advantageous  places  may  very  well  have  some 
reflex  action.  We  cannot  all  go  to  Berlin  or  to  Constantinople 
or  to  Jerusalem.  What  if  we  should  discover  that  a  centre  of 
Quakerism  like  Philadelphia  is  little  better  in  some  aspects 
than  a  languishing  outpost!  This  at  least  is  true  that  many 
of  the  thousands  of  visitors  to  our  city  during  any  year  re- 
member that  they  have  come  to  the  Quaker  city.  They  ask 
themselves  and  ask  others  where  the  Quakers  are  and  what 
they  are  doing.  Hundreds  of  them  pass  in  and  out  of  the 
Arch  Street  gates  and  inspect  the  property  that  the  guide 
books  tell  them  was  a  direct  gift  from  William  Penn.  We 
often  wish  a  worthy  exponent  of  our  principles  might  meet  and 
greet  every  one  of  these.  Some  others  who  may  sojourn 
over  week-ends  consult  a  church  directory  and  conclude  to 
see  the  Quakers  in  action  at  their  evening  meeting  on  Twelfth 
Street.  It  is  a  rare  occasion  where  some  of  this  class  cannot 
be  seen  there  on  First-day  evenings.  And  what  is  the  situa- 
tion of  interest  and  zeal  that  is  disclosed  to  them?  A  recital 
of  one  meeting  during  this  Winter  will  not  misrepresent  most 
of  them.  After  the  company  is  gathered  there  are  fourteen 
souls  present.  One  is  a  Friend  past  ninety,  two  or  three  are 
past  seventy,  two  past  sixty,  three  others  are  past  fifty,  one 
member  only  could  by  any  interpretation  be  classed  as  a 
young  Friend. 

When  the  meeting  has  concluded  some  particulars  are 
gathered  of  five  visitors,  seekers,  let  us  call  them.  Two  with- 
draw quickly  after  a  handshake.  Save  that  they  were  strang- 
ers little  was  learned  of  them.  Two  are  earnest  young  men 
from  Seattle.  They  had  sat  in  worship  with  Friends  for  the 
first  time.  Their  solid  demeanor  betokened  weight  and  worth. 
The  service  had  had  reality  to  them.    How  embarrassing  it 


was  to  explain  the  empty  benches,  to  account  for_the  absence 
of  young  people!  It  was  taken  kindly  when  a  hand  was 
laid  on  the  shoulder  of  one  of  them,  and  he  was  told  that  just 
such  a  young  man  as  himself  was  the  instrument  used  to  gather 
the  Society  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  A  third  young 
man  was  connected  with  Friends.  He  was  from  the  Middle 
West.  Had  he  found  his  kind,  in  the  company,  a  valuable 
link  of  fellowship  might  have  been  forged. 

During  the  short  hour  of  worship  two  other  young  people 
had  come  to  the  door,  had  taken  a  quick  survey  of  the  empty 
benches  and  had  withdrawn. 

Week  after  week  as  these  scenes  are  repeated,  the  challenge 
is  intensified.  Have  we  a  message,  a  mission?  Must  we  go 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  seekers,  and  let  those  who  come 
to  our  very  doors  turn  away  heavy-hearted  with  the  con- 
viction that  our  glory  is  all  of  the  past? 

The  situation  is  not  wholly  new.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
when  this  evening  meeting  averaged  less  than  fifty,  it  rested 
heavily  upon  the  minds  of  concerned  Friends  like  John  H. 
Dillingham.  Had  he  made  a  record  of  all  of  interest  that 
came  to  his  notice  in  the  visitors  then,  we  should  understand 
why  he  pressed  through  so  many  difficulties  to  be  at  his  post. 
Now  it  would  be  a  famous  divinity  professor  from  Harvard, 
again  a  missionary  from  far-off  Siam  was  in  the  company, 
once  the  famous  actors — the  Kendals — sat  reverently  through 
the  hour  and  acknowledged  afterward  the  blessing  they  had 
received. 

It  may  be  next  week  that  this  opportunity  at  our  doors 
will  reach  a  climax.  It  may  be  thy  call  or  mine  to  discharge 
the  great  commission  for  some  drawn  there.  Shall  we  persist 
in  allowing  comfort  and  convenience  to  stand  between  us  and 
this  service?  Is  there  not  enough  new-born  zeal  to  find  a 
right  way  to  match  this  opportunity  with  men  and  women? 
— E.  T.  F.,  in  The  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  Message. 


IN  AUSTRALIA. 


WILLIAM  C.  ALLEN. 


(Continued  from  page  522.) 

The  holiday  season  in  Australia  comes  in  the  midst  of  sum- 
mer time.  For  a  few  weeks  preceding  Christmas,  19 19,  we 
were  in  Melbourne.  The  temperature,  excepting  some  ex- 
cruciatingly hot  and  dusty  weather,  was  delightful,  the 
breezes  swept  up  and  down  the  tree-lined  streets  and  the 
pavements  were  thronged  with  shoppers.  The  store  windows 
were  filled  with  the  strange  and  useless  "things"  that  are  so 
much  in  vogue  all  over  the  world  at  that  happy  time  of  year. 
It  looked  funny  to  see  woolly  "Kriss  Kringles"  covered  with 
imitation  snow  in  the  shops  while  the  temperature  outside 
was  nearly  100  degrees.  The  butchers'  counters  were  loaded 
with  meats  and  poultry  as  if  zero  weather  were  on.  The 
shop  girls  were  over-worked  and  tired.  All  was  like  Christmas 
in  the  north  except  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  Summer, 
with  its  greenery  and  flowers. 

On  the  day  itself  we  happened  to  be  in  Adelaide,  which  is 
a  very  pleasant  city,  being  well  planned  and  most  attractive  in 
many  ways.  The  originally  laid-out  city  is  a  mile  square, 
with  a  wide  reservation  or  park  for  public  uses  all  around  it, 
and  beyond  this  the  homes  and  highways,  the  lively  trams 
and  planted  trees  have  extended — I  very  much  liked  hospitable 
and  sunny  Adelaide.  Some  friends,  invited  us  to  spend  the 
day  with  them  and  their  motor  car  quickly  carried  us  out  to 
their  home  before  the  hour  of  noon.  The  dinner  table  was 
graced  with  a  potted  palm  in  the  centre,  and  around  the  base 
of  it  were  three  Kriss  Kringles  with  tong,  frosty  beards.  Around 
all  this  waved  three  flags — the  American,  the  English  and  the 
Australian.  Turkey  and  plum  pudding  reminded  us  that  in 
spite  of  the  tropical  scenes  we  were  at  a  Christmas  feast.  I 
have  noticed  that  wherever  the  white  man  goes,  he,  on  this 
one  day  of  the  year  scorns  the  natural  restrictions  of  climate 
and  bids  defiance  to  indigestion  with  turkey,  goose,  and  pud- 
dings. 
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The  hotels  of  Australia  are  in  some  respects  very  different 
from  those  in  America.  When  landing  in  Sydney  we  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  private  bath-room,  during  the 
crowded  racing  season,  probably  because  very  few  cared  for 
it.  An  Englishman  once  said  to  me,  "So  long  as  I  have  clean 
soap,  and  a  clean  towel,  I  don't  bother  about  the  bath-tub," 
and  he  expressed  the  usual  feeling  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries outside  of  America.  As  in  England  the  hall  porter  is 
the  authority  on  most  everything;  the  accommodations  for 
writing  and  social  intercourse  are  small.  The  glory  of  the 
house  to  which  I  refer  is  the  electric  "lift"  or  elevator — the 
kind  you  walk  into  when  it  comes  your  way  and  then  you 
press  a  button  for  the  floor  you  desire  to  go  to.  Possibly  at 
the  same  time  somebody  else  is  trying  to  get  to  some  other 
floor,  and  as  the  elevator  follows  the  last  behest  it  may  carry 
you  up  and  down  in  the  most  exasperating  fashion  until 
finally  you  get  to  the  floor  you  wish  to  reach.  An  aggregate 
of  hours  must  be  wasted  by  the  guests  of  the  hotel  in  this 
manner.  Names  on  the  menu  cards  are  often  different  from 
the  names  for  the  same  dishes  in  America.  Thus  "Lambs 
Fry  and  Bacon"  is  our  "Liver  and  Bacon."  "Corned  silver- 
side"  (what  a  pretty  name)  is  just  plain  corned  beef.  Then 
there  is  "  Fried  John  and  Dory  and  Lemon,"  which  is  a  fish 
with  a  chipping  of  lemon  on  the  dish.  Passion-fruit  is  pleas- 
ing and  other  fruits  are  excellent.  The  dining-room  is  a 
beautiful  one  decorated  with  pictures  and  flowers. 

Telephoning  in  most  Australian  hotels  is  quite  a  ritual — 
a  very  few  have  some  telephones  in  the  rooms.  Almost  all 
the  large  hotels  have  two  or  at  most  three  in  booths  or  other- 
wise, for  the  use  of  all  their  guests  and  these  are  kept  under 
lock  and  key.  When  you  want  to  telephone  you  humbly 
ask  the  porter  for  a  key.  He  may  with  dignity  conduct  you 
to  the  telephone  or  you  may  be  obliged  to  patiently  await 
your  turn  if  a  line  of  other  folks  are  on  the  same  business  bent. 
If  the  porter  has  difficulty  in  finding  his  key,  as  sometimes 
happens,  you  wait.  A  much  smaller  proportion  of  city  and 
suburban  homes  have  telephones  than  with  us,  and  indeed, 
many  people  do  not  desire  them  in  their  houses,  not  wanting 
to  be  disturbed  with  calls  when  away  from  business.  When 
trying  to  make  social  engagements  the  slow  mail  is  often  a 
necessity  instead  of  the  swiftly  determining  conversation. 
The  Australians  have  a  good  term — they  do  not  say,  "Shall 
I  call  you  up?"  but  enquire,  "Shall  I  ring  you  up?"  I  like 
the  snappy  sound  of  that  word  "ring." 

As  an  old  traveler  I  always  like  to  investigate  railways. 
Those  of  Australia  are  under  Government  control.  Day  by 
day  we  see  in  the  newspapers  the  most  bitter  comments  re- 
garding their  management.  Private  conversation  reveals  the 
same  expression.  Observation  affords  reason  for  all-  this 
adverse  comment.  In  some  ways  the  first-class  sleeping  car- 
riages are  agreeable,  but  different  from  what  we  have  in  the 
United  States.  Thus  in  going  from  Sydney  to  Melbourne 
the  compartment  we  occupied  was  six  feet  by  four  feet  six 
inches  in  size.  It  was  prettily  finished  in  dark  wood,  there 
was  a  wash  basin,  the  neck  of  the  water  bottle  contained 
drinking  water,  was  six  feet  eight  inches  above  the  floor,  and 
only  reached  by  the  immortal  Goliath  or  his  lineal  descendants. 
There  were  two  hooks  whereon  to  hang  your  clothes,  these 
being  right  over  the  window  so  that  they  might  collect  all 
the  dust  that  poured  over  them.  The  windows  had  no  dust 
screens.  Most  of  the  arrangements  were  adjusted  with  an 
eye  to  inconvenience.  Our  friends  who  had  been  apologetic 
about  the  trains  in  eastern  Australia  said:  "Wait  until  you 
get  on  the  Melbourne-Adelaide  Express,  it  is  the  finest  train 
in  the  world."  It  truly  was  an  improvement  on  the  Sydney- 
Melbourne  Express.  We  did  not  between  the  two  cities  have 
to  change  cars  when  we  went  into  an  adjoining  State.  The 
water  bottle  was  get-at-able.  There  were  some  well-placed 
hooks  to  hang  clothing  on.  Two  things  1  would  respectfully 
refer  to  our  Pullman  fraternity  as  worthy  of  imitation:  first, 
the  two  lockers  big  enough  to  hang  overcoats  and  other  gar- 
ments in,  one  for  the  occupant  of  each  berth;  second,  the 
delightful  spring  mattresses  including  the  upper  one.  The 


road  was  very  rough  and  the  stops  numerous  all  through  the 
night.  This  is  an  excellent  train,  but  cannot  in  many  respects 
compare  to  what  we  have  in  America — our  smooth-running 
"Limiteds"  with  many  of  the  luxuries  found  in  first-class 
hotels.  The  comfort  of  the  average  traveler  is  where  com- 
parison really  should  be  made,  and  here,  I  think,  the  United 
States  again  has  the  advantage.  Our  reclining  chair  cars  or 
day  coaches,  with  their  separation  of  passengers  from  close 
proximity  to  each  other  in  hot  weather  and  their  heating 
facilities  in  Winter  are  certainly  better  than  the  rigid,  narrow 
seats  of  the  second-class  carriages  in  the  Antipodes.  Going 
over  to  Adelaide  from  Melbourne  there  was  a  young  girl,  we 
afterwards  met  with,  in  a  compartment  of  the  ordinary  coach 
(second  class),  and  as  the  train  was  very  full  the  conductor 
rushed  iqto  the  compartment  with  her  two  drunken  soldiers 
whose  maudlin  conversation  and  actions  she  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  all  the  night.  Often  we  have  met  with  people 
who  have  lamented  that  the  Government  management  of  the 
railway  system  cannot  be  exchanged  for  private  competition. 
The  Government  at  the  present  time  (1920)  is  endeavoring 
to  secure  a  man  for  £5,000  yearly  salary,  preferably  from 
England,  but  if  necessary  from  the  United  States,  who  will 
be  able  to  develop  and  modernize  the  transportation  system 
of  Australia. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


"FIRE-PROOF  FORESTS." 

Pennsylvania's  leading  public  service  corporations  _  have 
pledged  their  assistance  to  Governor  Sproul  and  Gifford 
Pinchot,  Chief  Forester  of  the  Department  of  Forestry,  in 
his  campaign  to  make  the  State's  forests  fire-proof  this  Spring. 
They  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  commending  them  for 
their  efforts  to  stop  the  destructive  forest  fires  that  have  laid 
waste  more  than  5,000,000  acres  of  timberland  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

Scores  of  railroad  executives,  water  company  officials, 
lumbermen,  oil  company  heads,  members  of  the  clergy  and 
Boy  Scout  executives  have  promised  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  spread  the  anti-forest  fire  propaganda.  The  following 
letter,  from  Forester  Pinchot  to  Governor  Sproul,  was  sent 
to  those  persons: 

"Forest  fires  have  made  a  desert  in  Pennsylvania  larger 
than  the  whole  State  of  New  Jersey.  One-sixth  of  the  area 
of  our  State  is  a  waste,  of  practically  no  benefit  to  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  getting  worse  instead  of  better. 

"Six  million  acres  in  our  State  are  too  rough  and  rocky  for 
the  plough.  They  must  either  grow  trees  or  produce  nothing. 
They  are,  in  fact,  producing  practically  nothing,  for  the  fires 
kill  each  new  growth  of  little  trees  before  they  reach  mer- 
chantable size.  One  million  acres  of  this  rough  land  are  owned 
by  the  State  and  are  partially  protected.  Five  million  acres 
are  privately  owned  and  the  fires  are  ruining  even  what 
trifling  value  it  still  has  left." — From  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry. 


We  have  too  readily  assumed  that  the  first  vitality  attend- 
ing a  new  spiritual  movement  is  essentially  fugitive  and 
transitory.  The  wonder  and  glow  of  the  fresh  revelation 
cannot,  indeed,  be  repeated,  but  the  light  itself  may  come 
with  perennial  power  to  successive  generations  of  disciples, 
if  only  their  hearts  are  open  to  receive  it.  To  bring  this  about 
we  need  to  maintain  as  the  controlling  forces  of  the  Church 
the  vital  relations  by  which  men  live — worship — discipleship 
— fellowship;  we  have  to  lay  emphasis  not  on  organization 
but  on  brotherly  love,  not  on  dogma,  but  on  illumination  and 
education,  not  on  official  clergy,  but  on  the  manifold  social 
service  for  the  kingdom  of  God  which  should  exercise  and 
develop  the  faculties  of  countless  groups  of  disciples.  In  this 
great  revitalizing  of  Christianity,  which  is  already  beginning, 
the  Quaker  faith  may  play  a  worthy  part. — Wm.  C.  Braith- 
waite,  in  The  Beginnings  oj  Quakerism. 
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PEACE  COMMITTEE. 

Fundamental  Grounds  of  the  Peace  Testtmony. 

(To  be  continued.) 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  which  is  often  asked,  what  is 
the  sanction  upon  which  one  acts  when,  in  deference  to  his 
faith,  he  pursues  a  course  at  variance  with  his  nation  and  out 
of  parallelism  with  public  sentiment.  Where  lies  the  ground 
of  authority  for  such  individualism?  Ought  not  the  one  to 
make  sacrifice  of  his  peculiar  individual  view  for  the  good  of 
the  many,  whose  combined  wisdom  is  likely  to  be  greater 
than  the  wisdom  of  a  single  person?  The  answer  is  that  the 
person  who  thus  acts  in  solemn  faith  feels  himself  in  no  sense 
alone  or  a  mere  single  person,  acting  stubbornly  in  his  own 
limited  wisdom.  He  feels  himself  first  of  all  allied  with  God 
whose  revelation  has  called  him  to  this  way  of  life,  and  sec- 
ondly, he  is  convinced  that  the  truer,  freer,  more  perfect  world 
of  the  future  depends  for  its  realization  in  some  real  sense 
upon  his  action  now.  If  he  surrenders  his  faith  and  vision 
in  the  present  perhaps  the  fulfilment  of  earth's  long,  and  often 
cheated  hopes,  will  never  come.  He  feels  himself  undivided 
from  the  deeper  life  of  humanity,  and  he  acts  for  the  unborn 
fellowship  whose  sacred  privileges  depend  upon  him. 

We  cannot  expect  to  solve  in  any  adequate  way  the  prob- 
lem of  authority.  It  is  always  partly  external  and  partly  in- 
terior, both  within  and  beyond  the  soul.  Some  aspects  of  it 
can  be  traced,  but  there  are  other  aspects  deeply  submerged 
which  elude  all  analysis. 

One  of  the  most  weighty  of  the  influences  which  combine 
to  form  the  sanction,  or  basis  of  authority,  is  undoubtedly 
just  this  faith  of  ours  that  God  has  revealed  Himself  and  has 
called  us  into  life  and  fellowship  and  service  with  Him.  This 
faith  is  not  built  upon  a  few  selected  texts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Ethical  and  spiritual  problems  cannot  be  solved  by 
quoting  texts.  They  can  be  quoted  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue,  and  they  never  turn  out  to  be  quite  as  "plain"  in  their 
import  and  significance  as  the  literalist  assumes.  But  while 
there  may  be  ambiguity  in  this  or  that  text  of  the  Gospels, 
and  doubt  about  this  or  that  historical  event,  one  thing  is 
as  certain  as  sunrise  to  a  man  on  a  hill  top — a  real  revelation 
of  God  has  broken  through  and  declares  itself  in  the  words 
and  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  central  thing  about 
that  revelation  is  the  kind  of  God  it  reveals  at  the  heart  of 
our  universe.  We  may  disagree  as  to  what  was  Christ's 
conception  of  society  and  we  may  be  uncertain  about  the  kind 
of  "kingdom"  which  He  proclaimed,  but  we  cannot  be  in 
doubt  about  the  character  of  the  Father  whose  revelation 
to  the  world  is  the  consummate  truth  of  Christianity.  The 
whole  gospel  is  here.  We  are  called  to  live  Christ's  way  of 
life  in  order  that  we  may  be  like  our  Father.  He  suffers  long 
and  is  kind.  It  is  His  nature  to  love  and  to  forgive  and  to 
sacrifice  Himself.  He  does  not  compel  the  human  will  by  the 
application  of  force.  He  respects  freedom.  He  drives  no  soul 
toward  salvation  by  the  use  of  sovereign  power.  His  children 
become  sons  only  because  they  discover  His  love,  awaken 
to  His  grace,  and  respond  to  His  goodness.  The  most  unique 
feature  of  Christianity  is  this  new  revelation  of  God.  .... 

The  interior  ground  of  the  Quaker  peace  testimony  is  that 
tribunal  in  the  soul  which  we  call  conscience.  Conscience 
has  always  been  to  consistent  Friends  something  unspeakably 
august  and  authoritative.  They  often  use  the  phrase  "En- 
lightened conscience,"  or  quite  as  often  they  treat  conscience 
as  that  in  man  through  which  the  light  of  God  shines  or  the 
voice  of  God  speaks.  In  any  case,  however  phrased,  conscience 
has  always  been  considered  by  acutely  sensitive  Friends  as  a 
divine  revelation  to  the  individual,  a  clear  proclamation  of 
God's  will  for  the  person  to  whom  it  comes.  They  have  not 
spent  much  time  investigating  this  oracular  manifestation, 
or  studying  it  psychologically,  but  they  have  been  in  all 
periods  greatly  concerned  to  catch  its  still,  small  voice  and  to 
be  obedient  to  it.  For  then  at  least  it  has  been  considered 
ultimate,  absolute  and  "without  reply."  It  has  seemed  to 
them  a  source  of  the  revealed  will  of  God  which  parallels  and 


confirms  the  New  Testament,  and,  being  therefore  a  divine 
announcement,  they  can  only  say  "yes"  to  it  and  follow  it 
regardless  of  consequence. 


There  is  another  fundamental  ground  of  opposition  to  war 
which  has  always  exerted  an  influence  upon  the  attitude  of 
Friends  in  this  matter,  and  more  emphatically  an  influence 
in  this  generation  than  in  any  former  time — namely,  their 
estimate  of  the  sacredness  of  personality,  the  supreme  worth 
of  personal  life.  This  extraordinaty  estimate  of  the  worth  of 
personality,  like  conscience,  owes  very  much  of  its  depth  to 
the  influence  of  the  New  Testament.  There  for  the  first  time 
man  stands  forth  in  the  light  of  his  infinite  possibilities,  as 
a  being  of  eternal  destiny,  and  as  a  recipient  of  the  limitless 
love  of  God.  He  outweighs  all  finite  things.  He  surpasses  in 
import  even  the  whole  world  itself.  This  overmastering  sense 
of  the  worth  of  personal  life  was,  too,  a  striking  feature  of 
early  Quakerism,  and  it  implicitly  underlies  all  the  Quaker 
testimonies  and  peculiarities. 


.  .  .  It  has  been  argued,  no  doubt  sincerely  and  hon- 
estly, however  confusedly,  that  sometimes  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  personality  and  as  a  way  of  bringing  the  person 
himself  face  to  face  with  stern  moral  realities,  it  is  necessary 
to  deprive  the  individual  of  his  physical  life  and  to  strip  away 
from  him  his  encasing  sheath  of  a  body!  It  is,  in  any  case, 
a  well-known  fact  that  those  who  stand  only  on  this  ground 
of  the  worth  of  personality,  are  quite  apt  in  a  crisis,  to  swing 
over  in  favor  of  war  and  to  defend  their  course  with  moral 
arguments.  The  only  persons  who  stand  out  through  all 
crises  and  who  weather  all  storms  are  those  persons  who  are 
dedicated  to  Christ's  way  of  life  as  the  will  of  God  and  who 
are  convinced  by  the  categorical  voice  of  conscience  that  they 
cannot  engage  in  the  practice  of  war  whatever  might  he  the 
utilitarian  results. 

Never  before  to  the  same  extent  as  in  this  present  conflict 
has  the  irrationality  of  war  stood  revealed.  Besides  all  fun- 
damental grounds  against  war  which  have  been  here  reviewed, 
there  stands  out  now  in  staggering  revelation  the  obvious  fact 
of  its  madness  and  sheer  insanity.  Through  the  long,  slow 
centuries  of  tribal  life  and  while  man  was  emerging  from  the 
dominant  stage  of  instinct  there  existed  no  known  ways  of 
solving  differences  between  impulsive  groups,  .except  through 
a  recourse  to  physical  force.  Fighting  did  not  then  seem  irra- 
tional. .  .  .  We  have  now  reached  a  stage  of  development 
which  puts  fighting  in  a  wholly  different  light.  War  has  be- 
come a  gigantic  horror.  .  .  .  The  agony,  the  waste,  the 
moral  chaos,  the  interruption  of  all  human  endeavor,  the  col- 
lapse of  centuries  of  social  effort,  pile  up  an  aggregate  of  hor- 
ror which  no  conceivable  gains  could  offset,  and,  then— to 
increase  the  irrationality  of  it  all — we  reflect  that  with  a  little 
patience  and  restraint,  with  a  slight  amount  of  give  and  take, 
with  the  wise  application  of  long-tested  methods  of  justice 
and  judgment  all  matters  in  dispute  might  have  been  peace- 
fully adjusted  and  all  these  rivers  of  blood  prevented! 

Those  who  feel  the  essential,  insanity  of  modern  warfare, 
as  calm  and  reflective  Friends  are  apt  to  do,  are  irresistibly 
restrained  from  joining  in  it.  They  have  reached  a  stage  of 
life  in  which  the  primitive  pugnacious  instincts  are  largely 
arrested  and  inhibited  by  the  formation  of  social  habits  and 
rational  ideals.  It  has  become  more  "natural"  for  them  to 
revolt  from  killing  and  from  the  maelstrom  of  destructive 
forces  than  to  be  swept  in  with  the  instincts  of  hate  and  de- 
structive tendencies.    .    .  . 

.  .  .  The  grounds  considered  above  are  almost  certainly 
the  dynamic  ones  which  . operate  in  the  minds  of  Friends  to- 
day. The  Christian  way  of  life,  revealed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  voice  of  conscience  revealed  in  the  soul,  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  personality  revealed  in  the  transforming  force 
of  love,  and  the  irrationality  revealed  in  modern  war,  either 
together  or  singly,  present  grounds  which  for  those  who  feel 
them  make  participation  in  war  under  any  conditions  im- 
possible. 
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CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


CARRY  ON— AND  MAKE  IT  SO. 
We  look  to  you — each  one  of  you — 
To  make  Life  better  than  before, 
For  God  is  shaping  all  things  new, 
And  he  has  greater  still  in  store, 
Carry  on,  Boys  and  Girls  I 

Carry  on! 
Carry  on  all!  and  make  it  so! 

Be  clean — in  body  and  in  mind! 

Think  high,  and  live  up  to  your  thought! 
In  work  well  done  you'll  more  joy  find 

Than  all  that  can  by  wealth  be  bought, 
Carry  on,  Boys  and  Girls! 

Carry  on! 
Carry  on  all!   And  make  it  so! 

Let  every  thought  and  word  and  deed 

Be  kind  and  honest,  brave  and  true, 
Never  refuse  another's  need — 

Do  as  you'd  have  him  do  to  you! 
Carry  on,  Boys  and  Girls! 

Carry  on! 
Carry  on  all!   And  make  it  so! 

Be  strong!    Be  patient!    Pray  for  grace 

To  bear  you  steadfast  through  all  ill! 
Against  all  evil  set  your  face, 

And  bravely  do  your  Master's  will, 
Carry  on,  Boys  and  Girls! 

Carry  on! 
Carry  on  all!   And  make  it  so! 

Do  all  you  do  as  unto  Him 

Who  keeps  you  ever  in  His  sight! 
Remember — when  the  days  are  dim — 

He  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Light. 
Carry  on,  Boys  and  Girls! 

Carry  on! 
Carry  on  all!    And  make  it  so! 

Look  to  the  Light  with  hearts  aflame! 

Fight  every  evil  thing  you  meet! 
And  never  stain  your  Captain's  name! 

Nor  suffer  Him  to  know  defeat! 
Carry  on,  Boys  and  Girls! 

Carry  on! 
Carry  on  all!   And  make  it  so! 

— John  Oxenham. 


TRAVELS  OF  A  TEACHER. 

(Concluded  from  page  521.) 

Honolulu  to  Yokohama. 


WALTER  W.  HAVILAND. 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  consists  of  a  string  of  a  half  dozen 
islands  of  considerable  size  nearly  half  way  across  the  Pacific 
from  California  and  situated  a  little  south  of  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer.  It  has  been  called  the  "cross-roads  of  the  Pacific" 
as  well  as  the  "melting  pot  of  the  races."  The  population  is 
made  up  of  native  Hawaiians,  few  of  whom  are  of  pure  blood, 
various  nationalities  of  the  white  race,  very  many  Japanese 
and  some  Chinese.  The  Orientals  have  probably  mingled 
their  blood  less  than  the  others,  whom  they  far  outnumber. 
The  race  problem  of  Hawaii  is  a  vexatious  one,  since  the  voters 
of  the  next  generation  will  be  largely  those  born  on  the  islands 
of  Japanese  blood,  who  have  an  American  birthright,  an 
American  common  school  education,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
have  clung  to  their  Japanese  customs,  religion  and  nationality. 
Men  of  Japanese  race  who  become  naturalized  in  the  United 


States  or  who  have  been  born  in  our  territory  have  the  an- 
omalous position  of  belonging  to  two  nations.  Somehow  they 
do  not  forswear  allegiance  to  the  Mikado  when  they  swear 
allegiance  to  Uncle  Sam.  This  duo-nationalism  is  a  big 
element  in  the  Japanese  problem  both  in  Hawaii  and  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  Commission  of  eight  or  ten  prominent  business  men,  with 
their  wives,  is  on  board,  to  carry  greetings  of  friendship  to 
Japan  from  California.  This  Commission  was  entertained  at 
luncheon  by  the  Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  day 
the  Siberia  stopped  there,  and  Japanese  problems  were  frankly 
discussed  in  speeches  by  representative  Hawaiians  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  the  spokesman  of  the  California  Com- 
mission. 

The  Japanese  Language  Schools  are  a  great  stone  of  stum- 
bling and  rock  of  offence.  These  do  not  take  the  place  of 
American  public  schools,  but  they  supplement  them.  Japanese 
children  go  to  their  "Language  Schools"  before  or  after  the 
hours  of  the  regular  public  school  sessions.  We  saw  a  lot  of 
them  coming  to  the-  public  school  at  nine  o'clock,  after  they 
had  been  from  seven  to  eight-thirty  at  the  Japanese  schools. 
The  chief  criticism  of  these  schools  is  not  that  they  teach  the 
language  of  their  fathers  to  the  children,  but  that  they  teach 
Japanese  institutions,  ideals  and  religion  and  inculcate  loyalty 
to  Japan.  They  are  conducted  and  taught  mainly  by  Budd- 
hist priests  who  are  suspected  of  being  the  agents  of  un-Ameri- 
can if  not  contra-American  propaganda. 

Nothing  in  Honolulu  appealed  so  much  to  me  as  a  teacher 
as  the  plan  or  building  arrangement  of  the  public  schools. 
I  saw  only  one,  the  largest  one,  but  was  told  that  the  others 
in  the  city  are  like  it.  Plenty  of  ground  is  given  for  it.  In 
the  centre  of  the  lot  is  the  main  building,  low,  dignified,  semi- 
Oriental  in  architecture,  approached  by  a  double  row  of  Royal 
Palms,  and  immediately  surrounded  by  attractive  massing  of 
smaller  trees  and  shrubbery.  At  the  sides  and  rear  of  the 
lot  is  a  single  row  of  attractive  bungalows,  each  accommodat- 
ing a  class  of  fifty  pupils.  The  six  younger  grades  occupy  the 
bungalows,  the  two  upper  grades  use  the  main  building.  It 
is  the  most  perfect  type  of  open  air  school  imaginable. 

We  chanced  to  be  passing  just  as  the  little  people  were 
pouring  out  of  their  bungalows  into  their  big  playground  for 
the  morning  recess.  All  shades  of  white,  yellow  and  brown. 
1700  of  them,  twenty-six  nationalities,  one  of  the  teachers 
told  me.  The  teachers  represent  almost  as  wide  a  range,  the 
one  with  whom  I  talked  most,  a  tall  girl  of  strikingly  hand- 
some appearance,  dignified,  becomingly  and  fittingly  dressed, 
correct  and  refined  in  speech,  every  inch  a  lady  in  demeanor, 
was  said  to  be  partly  of  Chinese  and  partly  of  Hawaiian  blood. 

They  study  the  needs  of  the  children  in  these  schools.  If 
any  are  not  properly  nourished  they  are  looked  after.  If 
necessary  a  proper  meal  is  provided  for  them  at  the  school. 
Isaac  Cox,  Principal  of  one  of  the  schools,  a  Haverford  gradu- 
ate and  member  of  Twelfth  Street  Meeting,  regards  his  school 
as  a  sort  of  social  settlement,  and  tries  to  reach  as  many  of 
the  needs  of  his  boys  and  girls  as  he  can. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  to  meet  Isaac  Cox  and 
his  wife,  Catherine  E.  Bean  Cox,  and  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  their  home  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  luncheon  time.  Cath- 
erine Cox  is  active  in  all  sorts  of  religious  and  altruistic  work, 
and  devotes  a  large  part  of  her  time  to  forwarding  enterprises 
which  are  forward-looking  and  socially  uplifting.  It  was 
surprising  that  Honolulu  seems  to  have  as  many  such  enter- 
prises, at  least  in  proportion  to  its  size,  as  Philadelphia. 

The  outstanding  impression  given  by  Honolulu  is  that  it 
belongs  to  two  worlds  almost  any  way  you  take  it.  It  is 
East  and  it  is  West;  it  is  America  and  it  is  Asia;  it  is  Christian 
and  it  is  pagan;  it  is  within  the  Tropics  and  it  feels  all  the  year 
around  like  a  Philadelphia  "day  in  June."  There  is  no  end  of 
beautiful  trees  and  flowers,  but  the  two  most  striking  are  the 
stately  Royal  Palm  trees  and  the  gorgeous  Bougainvillea,  whose 
vines  cover  rocks  and  trees  and  every  available  support  and 
whose  multitudinous  pink-purple  blossoms  brighten  the  city 
all  the  year  through. 
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We  were  driven  to  points  of  vantage  overlooking  the  city 
and  sea  from  various  directions.  Only  the  sea  is  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  land,  if  we  except  the  sky !  The  wonderful  opal 
blues  and  greens  of  the  water  in  the  harbor  rival-  the  famous 
coloring  of  Lake  Louise  and  approach  the  marvelous  richness 
of  color  of  Crater  Lake.  "The  Pali,"  summit  of  the  only 
pass  through  the  mountain  range,  back  of  Honolulu,  1200 
feet  above  the  sea  and  flanked  by  beautiful  green-robed  rocks 
3000  feet  higher,  commands  "the  finest  view  in  the  world," 
it  is  said  by  Hawaiians  who  mean  to  speak  the  truth. 

The  seaside  resort  of  Honolulu  is  Waikiki,  whose  hotels 
challenge,  but  do  not  surpass,  Atlantic  City's,  and  whose 
swimmers  are  the  most  famous  in  the  world.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  is  about  78  degrees  the  year  around,  and  ordinary 
bathing  exploits  are  supplemented  by  the  "  ancient  and  royal 
sport"  of  surf-board  riding.  Skillful  riders  come  in  from  the 
reef,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  out,  standing  erect  on  their 
boards,  propelled  entirely  by  the  rolling  waves.  We  saw  only 
a  little  of  it,  but  judging  by  the  wonderful  diving  and  swimming 
of  the  native  boys,  like  a  school  of  fish,  around  our  steamer,  as 
she  came  to  her  pier  and  went  out  to  sea,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
world's  champion  swimmers  can  ride  the  surf. 

We  left  Honolulu  with  the  feeling  that  we  should  like  to 
return  some  day,  with  our  families  and  all  our  friends,  for  an 
indefinite  stay.  Dr.  Wheeler  said  he  only  lacked  a  golden 
harp  in  his  hands  to  feel  he  was  in  heaven ! 

But  we  had  to  leave  for  the  nine  days  still  remaining  of 
our  voyage  to  Yokohama,  during  which  we  were  to  sight  no 
land  and  but  one  ship  and  learn  that  the  big  birds  which  we 
had  called  "albatrosses"  and  about  which  we  had  weirdly 
quoted  the  "Ancient  Mariner",  were  not  albatrosses  at  all, 
but  some  big  kind  of  gull.  We  felt  indeed  that  we  had  been 
"gulled!" 

The  voyage  palls  upon  those  who  are  not  fond  of  the  sea,  but 
is  full  of  charm  for  those  who  love  it,  are  good  sailors  and 
mix  easily  with  their  kind.  There  is  a  democracy  of  good 
fellowship  on  shipboard  which  covers  a  multitude  of  incon- 
veniences and  discomforts,  though  these  latter  must  be  as 
nothing  compared  with  those  our  colonizing  forefathers  suffered 
in  the  little  cramped  sailing  ships  which  brought  them  to 
the  shores  of  the  new  world. 

The  ocean  was  remarkably  calm  on  the  whole,  only  now 
and  then  playfully  kicking  up  her  heels  a  little  for  a  little 
while,  to  serve  as  a  reminder  that  we  were  not  going  to  Camden 
by  ferry.  Deck  sports  were  carried  on  every  day,  and  the 
more  strenuous  among  us  got  as  much  physical  exercise  as 
at  home,  if  not  more.  Nobody  is  very  sorry,  however,  to 
hear  that  we  are  due  to  reach  Yokohama  at  eight  o'clock  to- 
morrow night,  after  being  on  the  ocean  for  sixteen  days,  more 
or  less.  We  can't  be  sure  just  how  long  it  is,  for  we  don't 
quite  know  what  became  of  last  Third-day,  which  we  dropped 
somewhere  near  the  180th  meridian,  as  we  passed  from  West 
to  East  longitude! 

Third  Month  14,  1920. 


DIVINE  VISITATIONS. 

Stephen  Grellet,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  as  a  young  man 
in  1791  was  with  the  King's  Horse  Guards  in  the  defense  of  his 
country  during  the  French  Revolution.  He  was  captured 
by  the  Revolutionists,  court-martialled  and  sentenced  to  be 
shot,  but  with  his  brother  escaped  to  America. 

During  these  turbulent  times  he  says:  "  I  had  become  one  of 
the  number  of  those  infatuated  ones  who  call  good— evil,  and 
evil — good,  darkness — light,  and  light — darkness, — to  so  daring 
a  pitch  as  to  say  There  is  no  God !  I  had  become  a  complete 
disciple  of  Voltaire." 

Through  adorable  mercy  the  visitation  of  the  Lord  was 
extended  toward  me,  by  the  immediate  openings  of  the  Divine 
Light  on  my  soul.  One  evening  as  I  was  walking  in  the  fields 
alone,  my  mind  being  under  no  kind  of  religious  concern,  nor 
in  the  least  excited  by  anything  that  1  had  heard  or  thought  of, 
I  was  suddenly  arrested  by  what  seemed  to  be  an  awful  voice 


proclaiming  the  words — Eternity!  Eternity!  Eternity!  It 
reached  my  very  soul,  my  whole  frame  shook.  It  brought 
me  like  Saul  to  the  ground.  The  great  depravity  and  sinful- 
ness of  my  heart  were  set  open  before  me,  and  the  gulf  of  ever- 
lasting destruction  to  which  I  was  verging.  I  was  made  bitter- 
ly to  cry  out  '  If  there  is  no  God — doubtless  there  is  a  hell.' 
.  .  .  But  I  felt  the  Lord's  power  in  such  a  manner  that 
my  inner  man  was  prostrated  before  my  Blessed  Redeemer. 
Thus  had  the  Lord  opened  my  heart  to  seek  Him  where  He  is 
to  be  found.  I  was  like  Lydia;  my  heart  was  opened;  I  felt 
the  power  of  Him  who  hath  the  key  of  David.  No  strength 
to  withstand  the  Divine  visitation  was  left  in  me.  Oh!  what 
sweetness  did  I  then  feel!  I  was  like  one  introduced  into  a 
new  world, — my  heart  glowed  with  love  to  all.  The  awfulness 
of  that  day  of  God's  visitation  can  never  cease  to  be  remembered 
with  peculiar  interest  and  gratitude.  I  have  been  as  one 
plucked  from  the  burning, — rescued  from  the  brink  of  an 
horrible  pit.  Oh,  how  can  the  extent  of  the  Lord's  love, 
mercy,  pity,  and  tender  compassion  be  fathomed!" 

Stephen  Grellet,  who  now  became  a  frequent  attender  at 
Friends'  meetings,  with  whom  he  felt  a  sweet  bond  of  fellow- 
ship says  of  his  application  for  membership  in  1796:  "  It  was 
not  until  I  was  brought  to  see  and  feel  again  the  foundations 
upon  which  they  stand,  even  the  Eternal  Rock — -Christ  Jesus, 
that  I  could  feel  satisfied  to  join  them  in  outward  fellowship. 
The  first  rudiments  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  fall  of  man, 
my  own  fallen  and  sinful  condition,  redemption  and  salvation 
by  Christ  alone,  the  true  Christian  baptism,  the  supper,  the 
Divine  inspiration,  worship,  ministry,  etc.,  were  again  fully 
brought  into  view." 

The  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  still  continued.  He 
says,  "  My  dear  parents  were  in  prison,"  and  would  probably 
"meet  with  a  cruel  death.  This  brought  me  to  a  test  of  my 
religion  which  is  love  Divine — love  even  to  enemies.  My 
prayers  were  put  up  for  their  persecutors,  and  through  adorable 
mercy  I  found  I  could  pray  for  them,  and  desire  their  salva- 
tion as  my  own."  He  further  adds:  "And  here  it  may  be 
proper  to  state,  that  they  were  preserved  from  an  untimely 
death,  and  delivered  from  the  hands  of  unmerciful  men,  though 
my  father  was  several  times  on  the  eve  of  being  taken  to  the 
guillotine  and  my  mother  also,  when  the  very  morning  after 
the  death  of  Robespierre,  instead  of  being  led  to  execution  as 
proposed,  the  prison  doors  were  opened  for  their  liberation. 
I  may  gratefully  say  that  none  of  my  near  relatives  suffered 
violent  death  during  those  days  of  terror." 

In  1798  he  was  duly  recorded  by  his  Monthly  Meeting  as 
a  minister  of  Christ.  In  referring  to  this  he  says:  "  I  felt  the 
efficacy  of  that  grace  by  which  we  are  saved,  through  faith  in 
Christ  and  His  atoning  blood,  shed  for  us  on  Calvary's  Mount, 
and  the  excellency  of  the  blessed  gifts,  which,  in  consequence 
of  this,  the  meritorious  sacrifice  of  Himself  for  sinful  man,  are 
offered  to  the  believer  in  His  name,  especially  that  of  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

During  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  S.  Grellet  relates: 
"  I  was  sitting  in  a  room  with  my  mind  retired  before  the 
Lord  [when]  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  my  back,  head 
and  bones,  and  accompanied  with  a  great  shaking.  After 
having  remained  for  some  time  in  that  state,  considering  why 
it  was  so  with  me,  a  secret  language  was  proclaimed,  'This  is 
the  manner  in  which  those  who  are  seized  with  the  Yellow 
Fever  are  affected;  thou  must  return  to  the  city  and  attend  on 
the  sick;  and  thus  also  shall  the  disease  take  hold  of  thee.' 
My  spirit  bowed  in  prostration  before  the  Lord  and  said, 
'Thy  will  be  done.'  Then  I  again  felt  free  from  pain.  I 
proceeded  immediately  to  Philadelphia,  keeping  these  things 
to  myself.  I  went  about  for  some  time  visiting  the  sick  and 
dying  and  assisting  in  burying  the  dead.  On  the  evening  of 
the  25th,  having  been  much  engaged  that  day  in  providing  for 
about  ten  Lascars  (East  Indian  men)  discharged  from  a  ship 
and  left  destitute  without  friends  in  a  deserted  city,  and  also 
with  some  of  my  dear  friends  who  were  ill  with  the  fever,  as 
1  was  in  my  chamber  exercised  before  the  Lord  on  account  of 
the  sick,  some  of  whom  were  dying  at  that  very  time,  just  as 
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I  had  lain  down,  my  spirit  being  gathered  in  the  Lord's  presence 
I  felt  myself  seized  with  the  same  kind  of  pains  I  had  upon  me 
while  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  language  was  heard,  'This is 
what  I  told  thee  thou  must  prepare  for.'  My  soul  was  as  it 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  love  of  God  and  perfectly  contented 
in  the  will  of  the  Lord,  though  I  did  not  see  the  end  of  the 
dispensation.  The  disorder  so  increased  upon  me  that  I  was 
even  returned  among  the  daily  deaths  as  the  '  French  Quaker,' 
but  my  dear  Master  had  some  further  work  for  me  to  do  before 
I  could  be  prepared  to  enter  into  His  Divine  rest.  I  continued 
entirely  sensible,  and  whilst  death  seemed  to  be  approaching 
as  I  thought,  my  spirit  feeling  already  as  encircled  by  the 
angelic  host  in  the  Heavenly  Presence,  a  secret  but  powerful 
language  was  proclaimed  on  this  wise, '  Thou  shalt  not  die,  but 
live— thy  work  is  not  yet  done.'  Then  the  corners  of  the 
earth,  over  seas  and  lands,  were  opened  to  me,  where  1  should 
have  to  labor  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  O  what 
amazement  I  was  filled  with!  What  a  solemn  and  awful 
prospect  was  set  before  me!  Sorrow  took  hold  of  me  at  the 
words,  for  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  already  a  foothold  in. the 
Heavenly  Places.  1  wept  sore,  but  as  it  was  the  Divine  will 
I  bowed  in  reverence  before  Him,  interceding  that,  with  His 
assistance,  having  been  enabled  to  do  the  work  He  had  for 
me  to  do,  I  might  be  permitted  to  pass  through  the  Valley  and 
Shadow  of  Death  strengthened  by  His  Divine  Presence,  and 
enter  finally  into  those  glorious  mansions  at  the  threshold  of 
which  my  spirit  had  then  come.  I  saw  and  felt  that  which 
cannot  be  written." 

"Soon  after  my  recovery,  at  the  first  meeting  I  was  able  to 
attend,  a  friend  mentioned  me  by  name  and  said  that  the 
Lord  had  raised  me  up,  having  a  service  for  me  to  the  isles 
and  nations  afar  off  to  the  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 
I  knew  therefor  that  this  was  a  confirmation  of  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  me,  which  like  Mary  of  old,  I  hid  in  my  heart." 

Thus  through  the  Heavenly  visitations  of  Divine  love  and 
mercy  was  Stephen  Grellet's  life  spared  and  the  faithfulness 
with  which  this  trust  was  executed  during  the  forty  succeeding 
years  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  careful  perusal  of  his 
whole  life. 

During  four  long  and  eventful  visits  to  Europe  he  was 
welcomed  by  crowned  heads  and  peasant  alike.  No  palace 
was  too  great  but  he  found  a  welcome, — no  prison  too  foul  he 
was  not  permitted  to  visit.  Whether  to  the  Pope, — or  to  the 
Inquisition,  where  no  other  visitor  ever  gained  access  he  found 
a  way.  Whether  Catholic,  Protestant  or  Jew  he  found  an 
open  door,  and  thus  brought  the  light  of  Christ  to  every  land 
whether  bond  or  free. 

Elwood  Balderston. 
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Human  Interest  Stuff. 

This  is  the  story  of  an  American  girl  and  her  three  babies. 
She  came  to  Europe  for  study  about  twelve  years  ago — met 
and  married  a  young  lawyer  and  settled  in  a  little  home  in 
an  old  European  city.  When  her  first  child,  a  sweet  little 
girl,  was  two  years  old,  she  took  the  baby  with  her  to  visit 
the  mother  and  sister  who  live  in  a  quiet  country  town  in  an 
Eastern  State.  Next  year  little  brother  was  born  and  then 
came  the  war.  The  husband  was  called  away  and  gradually 
all  communication  was  cut  off  with  relatives  across  the  sea. 
The  years  that  followed  were  those  of  anxiety  and  loneliness, 
of  real  deprivation  and  great  hardship.  About  these  years 
she  speaks  but  little  and  is  like  others  evidently  hoping  to 
forget.  A  few  of  the  incidents  of  this  experience  did  come 
out  in  the  course  of  an  evening's  conversation. 


The  little  girl  did  not  gain  a  pound  in  weight  in  four  years. 
"In  one  way  it  was  a  blessing  for  I  did  not  have  to  buy  new 
clothes  or  shoes."  The  little  boy  contracted  glandular 
tuberculosis — a  very  common  disease  among  children  who  are 
not  properly  nourished. 

Then  came  the  peace  and  communication  witff  the  folks 
in  America  could  be  re-established.  Everyone  was  hopeful 
now  for  better  things  for  the  children,  of  whom  there  were 
soon  three,  for  a  baby  boy  came  in  19 19.  Last  Summer  the 
older  boy  was  sent  to  the  seaside  with  some  kind  neighbors 
in  the  hope  of  building  up  his  power  of  resistance,  so  he  could 
throw  off  the  glandular  trouble,  but  the  time  was  not  long 
enough  for  a  permanent  cure  and  he  still  needs  special  feeding. 

Now  the  little  mother  wants  to  visit  her  American  people 
whom  she  has  not  seen  for  so  long  and  who  have  never  seen 
her  two  younger  children.  In  the  U.  S.  too  it  will  be  easier 
to  get  proper  food  for  all  the  children.  But  the  husband's 
salary  will  not  admit  of  any  ocean  trips  for  the  family,  for  it 
was  fixed  in  pre-war  times,  as  he  is  a  public  official,  and  now 
its  buying  power  is  about  one-fifth  what  it  was  formerly. 
So  the  money  was  sent  from  America,  but  unfortunately  not 
kept  in  dollars  and  now  will  not  meet  the  cost  of  the  tickets. 
Then  too,  it  is  very  slow  and  difficult  to  get  passports  now  for 
such  a  trip,  and  it  requires  great  patience,  perseverance  and 
knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  U.  S.  Emigration  Bureau. 

Meanwhile  the  baby  will  soon  celebrate  its  first  birthday, 
and  after  that  his  vigorous  appetite  must  be  satisfied  with 
one  pint  of  milk  per  day  (instead  of  a  quart  as  heretofore) 
and  such  other  foods  as  the  mother  can  get  to  make  gruels, 
and  this  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  her  without  a  millionaire's 
pocketbook,  to  get  imported  articles  or  to  purchase  and  feed 
a  special  cow.  The  price  of  all  other  commodities  is  also 
rising,  so  that  the  anxious  housewife  and  mother  faces  the 
coming  Spring  and  Summer  with  misgivings  even  greater  in 
some  ways,  than  during  the  dark  days  of  the  war — for  then 
there  was  always  the  hope  of  peace — and  the  body  and  soul 
have  not  now  the  same  recuperative  power  that  they  once  had. 

So  far,  gentle  reader,  we  have  not  said  one  word,  as  you  will 
notice,  to  give  you  an  intimation  as  to  the  nationality  of  the 
father  and  the  adopted  country  of  the  mother  of  this  little 
family.  If  you  have  cared  enough  to  read,  thus  far  you  have 
perhaps  guessed  it,  but  after  all  what  difference  does  it  make 
in  a  human  interest  story.  The  babies  need  things  that  the 
mother  cannot  give  them,  a  competent  and  resourceful  Ameri- 
can girl  though  she  is.  If  I  tell  you  that  they  live  in  an  old 
German  city,  does  that  change  your  attitude  towards  these 
babies?  Are  you  any  less  interested  to  give  sympathy  and 
perhaps  a  helping  hand  until  the  arrangement  can  be  made 
to  get  the  family  over  the  sea  into  the  land  of  milk  and  other 
things  that  the  grandmother  will  be  so  glad  to  give  her  daugh- 
ter's children,  that  she  may  see  them  get  back  the  ruddy 
cheeks  and  sturdy  limbs  that  are  theirs  by  inheritance  and 
should  be  by  environment? 

No  help  has  been  asked.  Such  people  have  never  been  ac- 
customed to  depend  on  others — I  saw  many  cases  of  more 
abject  misery  and  neglect  among  children  whom  I  visited  next 
day  with  the  city  relief  society.  But  those  were  among  the 
more  incompetent  and  shiftless  of  the  city's  population,  and 
if  not  provided  for  at  home  there  are  civic  authorities  to  step 
in  and  assist  or  take  charge.  Always  in  those  cases  there  is 
an  immediate  response  to  any  offer  to  help.  But  to  sit  in 
that  little  suburban  home  as  the  first  dinner  guest  in  two 
years — the  first  American  in  eight — and  to  realize  all  that 
was  involved  and  all  that  it  signified!  Those  children  might 
have  been  mine  and  1  wondered  what  would  I  want  the  world 
to  do  for  mine  in  such  a  case?  Why  does  not  the  world  find 
a  better  method  of  solving  its  dispute  that  will  not  involve 
the  suffering  of  these  innocent  children?  And  when  I  retired 
to  my  room  in  the  hotel  much  later,  I  still  was  revolving  those 
questions  in  my  mind,  together  with  many  others  that  seemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  problem,  and  I  said  perhaps  the  story  of 
this  little  home,  so  like  the  one  I  had  left  in  America,  may 
more  vividly  tell  of  our  mission  than  pages  of  vital  statistics 
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and  reams  about  general  impression.  The  case  is  not  unlike 
that  of  thousands  of  others  in  that  and  other  cities — we  find 
the  greatest  tragedies  among  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  comforts  and  the  better  things  of  life.  When  suffering 
comes  to  those  with  whose  life  experience  we  can  find  common 
associations,  it  comes  much  closer  home. 

Robert  W.  Balderston. 


Contributions  for  week  ending  Fourth  Month  24,  1920 — 
twenty-one  in  all;  two  Mennonites  and  one  for  German  Relief. 
The  cash  contribution  for  the  same  period  was  $13,581.44. 


Returned  Reconstruction  Workers: — David  S.  Tatum, 
Chicago,  111.,  Thomas  H.  Philips,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Thurman 
B.  Markle,  Gaston,  Ind. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

"Useful  Wild  Plants  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,"  by 
Charles  Francis  Saunders.  This  is  a  beautifully  printed  and 
illustrated  book — an  8vo  of  274  pages,  that  does  much  credit, 
during  these  difficult  printing  times,  to  the  publishers,  Robert 
M.  McBride  &  Company,  of  New  York. 

The  author  is  known  to  Friends  and  to  a  much  wider  circle 
as  an  authority  on  Indian  life  and  customs.  This  is  not  his 
first  book  on  Nature  subjects.  As  a  botanist  he  is  in  the 
succession  of  Bartram  and  Marshall;  as  an  observer  he  is 
quite  in  line  with  John  Burroughs  and  his  circle.  He  has  an 
affinity  for  the  "great  out-of-doors." 

The  present  volume  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  delightful.  The 
author  shows  himself  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  a  wide  range 
of  plants.  The  mention  of  the  titles  of  two  or  three  of  the 
chapters  will  suggest  the  line  of  treatment:  "The  Acorn  as 
Human  Food  and  Some  Other  Wild  Nuts,"  "  Beverage  Plants 
of  Field  and  Wood,"  "Vegetable  Substitutes  for  Soap." 
Many  Friends,  we  are  sure,  will  value  this  volume  as  giving 
direction  and  explicitness  to  their  studies  of  plants.  It  should 
be,  we  think,  in  all  Friends'  Libraries. 


"The  Society  of  Friends,  Its  Faith  and  Practice"  [Revised 
(Fifth)  Edition].  John  S.  Rowntree,  The  Swarthmore  Press, 
London. 

The  Baptist  Magazine  says  of  this  handy  pocket  volume': 
"A  beautiful  and  impressive  statement  of  the  principles  of 
the  Friends."  There  would  be  no  question  as  to  the  author's 
place  in  the  very  front  ranks  of  modern  Friends.  He  was  an 
inspired  man  in  his  speaking  and  writing.  The  faith  of  Friends 
has  had  few  more  thorough-going  defenders.  Some  time  ago 
we  printed  his  authoritative  article  on  Birthright  Member- 
ship. At  a  time,  therefore,  when  there  are  many  inquiries  as 
to  our  actual  profession  and  practice  it  is  fortunate  to  have  a 
new  edition  of  this  handbook.  The  opening  sentence  of  the 
first  chapter  discloses  the  purpose  of  the  writing,  and  the 
method  of  approach  to  it—"  I  wish  to  set  forth,  simply  and 
concisely,  the  present-day  faith  and  practice  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends."  There  is  no  ostentation  of  learning  here, 
no  assumption  of  authoritative  speaking.  And  so  throughout, 
the  task  is  performed  in  a  way  that  shows  a  rare  combination 
of  unusual  resources  and  unusual  humility.  The  many  who 
with  the  author  would  regard  it  "a  grave  mistake  to  account 
[Friends]  the  representatives  of  a  spent  force,"  will  be  most 
happy  to  take  part  in  circulating  this  "answer  concerning  the 
hope  that  is  in  us." 


"Friends'  Service  in  War  Time,"  by  Elizabeth  Fox  Howard, 
Friends'  Council  for  International  Service.  The  able  editor  of 
Friends'  Fellowship  Papers  in  less  than  50  pages  has  made  a 
very  clear  statement  of  the  religious  impulse  that  guided 
Friends  in  their  war-time  service.  It  is  a  lucid  defense  of  our 
Peace  position  in  constructive  terms.  From  the  concluding 
page  the  following  quotation  will  meet  a  general  response  and 
register  our  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  effort  as  we  respond 
affirmatively  to  the  question  with  which  it  ends. 


"The  great  need  of  the  day  is  for  a  deeper  spiritual  purpose 
to  permeate  and  ennoble  the  whole  of  life.  There  are  many 
men  and  women  in  every  nation  who  are  striving  to  live  this 
deeper  life,  and  to  become  more  conscious  of  the  all-loving 
Father  of  their  spirits.  Is  it  not  possible  for  such  to  band 
together  for  the  betterment  of  the  world?" 


SOME  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  CONFERENCES  IN  1920. 

Delegates  to  the  London  Conference  of  All  Friends  may  be 
glad  to  have  the  following  information  respecting  forthcoming 
Summer  Schools  and  Conferences. 

Sixth  Month  igth-26th. — "Problems  of  Adult  Education" 
(at  Cloughton  Guest  House,  Nr.  Scarborough).  Lecturers 
include  Arthur  Greenwood,  Herbert  G.  Wood,  Norman  Mac- 
dermott,  Ernest  Bevein  (Dockers'  Union),  Albert  Mansbridge 
and  others.    Terms  for  one  week:  £2,  15s.,  inclusive. 

Sixth  Month  2$th-2gth. — "Adventures  of  To-morrow,"  at 
Jordans  (Bucks).  Lecturers — Barratt  Brown,  Chas.  Roden 
Buxton,  Anne  Joyce,  Walter  H.  Ayles.  Terms  for  whole 
time:  35s.,  inclusive. 

Seventh  Month  ^ist-Eighth  Month  oth. — "Some  Tendencies 
of  Modern  Religious  Thought,"  at  Woodbrooke  (Nr.  Birming- 
ham). Lecturers  include  Dr.  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Dr.  Leonard 
Doncaster,  Carl  Heath,  Herbert  G.  Wood,  Robert  A.  Aytoun, 
Wm.  C.  Braithwaite.  Terms  for  whole  time,  probably: 
£3,  5s.,  inclusive. 

1.  Eighth  Month  2oth-2jth. — "Social  Implications  of  Our 
Quaker  Faith/'  Conference  at  Oxford,  arranged  by  the  War 
and  Social  Order  Committee. 

Eighth  Month  24th-joth. — "Problems  Arising  Out  of  All 
Friends'  Conference"  and  "  Early  Quaker  History,"  at  Kendal. 
Lecturers  include  L.  Violet  Hodgkin,  Ernest  E.  Taylor.  Some 
Friends  from  overseas  are  expected. 

2.  Eighth  Month  24th-^oth. — International  Conference  of 
Young  Friends,  at  Jordans.    (Particulars  later.) 

Ninth  Month  4th-i8th. — Summer  School  at  Guernsey. 

For  further  particulars  about  the  .above  schools  (excepting 
those  marked  1  and  2),  apply,  to  Robert  Davis  (Secretary, 
Woodbrooke  Extension  Committee  and  Yorkshire  1905  Com- 
mittee), 30  Leadhall  Lane,  Harrogate. 

1.  For  further  information  apply  to  Mary  E.  Thorne, 
Devonshire  House,  136  Bishopsgate,  E.  C.  2. 

2.  For  further  information  apply  to  Percy  W.  Bartlett,  18 
Devonshire  Street,  Bishopsgate,  E.  G.  2. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

On  Sixth-day  evening,  Fourth  Month  30th,  Frederic  C.  Howe,  former- 
ly Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York,  spoke  on 
Co-operation  at  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  House.  A  good-sized  audience, 
nearly  filling  the  body  of  the  meeting-house,  was  in  attendance.  Among 
the  interesting  points  made  by  the  speaker  were  the  following: 

The  Co-operative  Movement  in  Denmark,  which  has  achieved  a  high 
standard  of  success  in  marketing  farm  products,  establishment  of  excel- 
lent slaughter  houses,  etc.,  originated  as  an  effort  by  the  farmers  to  pre- 
vent themselves  from  being  exploited. 

In  the  European  countries  you  find  co-operation  followed  not  so  much 
as  a  means  of  saving  as  a  method  of  bringing  people  into  association  to 
work  together.  Kropotkin  has  perhaps  best  described  the  philosophy 
of  co-operation  and  its  spiritual  significance. 

Co-operation  in  Denmark  has  been  an  important  factor  in  producing 
an  excellent  system  of  education,  one  characteristic  of  which  is  the  in- 
dependent thinking  of  the  professors  and  teachers. 

In  Nebraska,  Ohio  and  Iowa,  the  farmers  and  workers  have  started 
producers  co-operative  associations.  As  an  example  of  the  reasons  for 
this  the  speaker  said  he  had  been  told  that  1,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes 
had  been  allowed  to  rot  in  the  ground  because  of  the  desire  of  middlemen 
to  limit  the  supply.  / 

These  co-operative  associations  of  producers  have  found  that  they 
need  banks  under  their  own  control,  but  those  now  in  control  of  the 
political  and  economic  machinery  have  made  it  very  difficult  for  them 
to  do  so.   When  the  farmers  and  workers  in  Iowa  applied  for  a  bank 
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charter  the  legislature  railroaded  through  an  act  prohibiting  the  incor- 
poration of  banks  for  two  years. 

Workers  and  farmers  have  recently  got  together  in  meetings  at  Chicago 
and  Washington.  The  first  plank  in  their  platform  was  the  promotion 
of  consumers'  co-operative  stores.  Co-operation  in  the  United  States 
is  thus  developing  in  two  ways:  in  producers'  associations  and  in  con- 
sumers' associations.  The  speaker  expressed  the  hope  that,  soon  these 
two  would  meet. 

E.  W.  E. 


Penal  Affairs. — At  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Commission  to  revise 
the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  the  following  new  sections,  prepared 
by  Dr.  George  W.  Kirchway,  were  offered: — 

Section  I. — "The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  a  humane  and  efficient  penal  system  in  accordance  with 
modern  scientific  principles  of  penology;  such  system  to  include  adequate 
provision  for  suspension  of  sentence,  the  indeterminate  sentence,  and 
release  on  probation  and  parole  of  convicted  offenders,  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  law. 

"It  shall  also  provide  that  all  persons  convicted  of  crime  or  delinquincy, 
who  shall  be  committed  to  penal,  correctional  or  reformatory  institutions, 
shall  be  employed  in  useful  labor,-&nd  shall  receive  such  treatment  and 
instruction  as  shall  tend  to  effect  their  moral  reformation  and  qualify 
them  to  become  useful  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Section  II. — "The  General  Assembly  shall  create  such  administrative 
and  supervisory  department  or  departments,  or  such  other  agencies  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  article." 

Now  is  the  time,  during  the  moulding  process  of  the  revised  Constitu- 
tion for  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  prison  reform,  which  includes 
profitable  employment  of  the  prisoners,  to  urge  the  insertion  of  con- 
structive paragraphs  as  above  quoted. 

Please  write  to  Wm.  Draper  Lewis,  Secretary  Constitution  Revision 
Committee,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  expressing  approval  of  these  proposed  sec- 
tions.   How  about  doing  it  to-day? 

Wm.  B.  Harvey. 


Dr.  Elizabeth  Rotten,  who  was  the  leading  intermediary  during  the 
war  for  the  relief  distributed  by  Friends  to  English  prisoners  in  Germany, 
and  German  prisoners  in  England,  has  been  very  acceptably  with  Friends 
in  London.  She  is  now  active  in  the  "International  Review  of  Educa- 
tion," published  by  her  for  "The  German  League  of  Nations  Society," 
with  the  assistance  of  three  other  eminent  scholars.  One  need  not  read 
far  in  the  articles  of  this  high-class  Review  to  perceive  that  it  is  a  con- 
structive effort  for  international  understanding  and  so  for  Peace. 

The  subscription  price  of  6  shillings  per  annum  may  be  remitted  to 
Albert  Mansbridge,  13  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.  C.  2. 


We  have  received,  apparently  from  a  subscriber,  a  copy  of  the  appeal- 
ing folder  of  the  Serbian  Child  Welfare  Association  of  287  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  This  is  a  most  excellent  work  and  in  the  same  line  as 
our  own  American  Friends'  Relief  work  in  that  stricken  country. 


We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Jesse  H.  Brown  for  an  illuminating  monograph 
on  School  Hygiene  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  On  the 
basis  "that  the  most  conspicuous  defect  of  the  child  is  the  unsanitary  con- 
dition of  the  mouth,"  it  is  well-nigh  unbelievable  what  has  been  accomp- 
lished by  dental  clinics.  The  impairment  of  physical  health  due  to  in- 
fected mouths  is  a  common  background  of  retardation. 

Friends  will  do  well  not  only  to  join  in  public  movements  for  better 
conditions,  but  to  give  our  own  schools  all  needed  care  in  this  important 
direction. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  to  secure  the  valuable  historical  and  genealogical 
collection  of  Gilbert  Cope  for  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  necessary  to  raise  $7500  in  order  to  do  this.  John  Way,  of  409 
Chestnut  Street,  is  acting  as  treasurer  of  this  fund.  The  appeal  is  signed 
by  the  following  interested  in  its  consummation:  John  F.  Lewis,  Walter 
Brinton,  Lucy  B.  Roberta,  Amelia  M.  Gummere,  Allen  C  Thomas, 
George  Bailey,  Jr.,  and  Albert  Cook  Myers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  letter  under  date  of  Third  Month  4th  is  addressed  to 
those  who  responded  to  an  article  in  The  Friend  on  the  International 
Friends'  Institute  and  to  others  who  may  be  interested. — [Eds.] 

Dear  Friends: — We  are  asking  the  printers  in  Shanghai  to  send  you 
copies  of  pamphlet  and  letter  which  have  been  recently  prepared  with 
reference  to  the  Women's  International  Friends'  Institute  here.  From 
these  you  will  be  able  better  to  understand  the  needy  condition  of  these 
women,  and  the  importance  of  providing  such  a  building  as  is  proposed. 
You  will  also  see  the  unusual  and  unexpected  difficulties  with  which  we 
are  confronted  owing  to  the  great  rise  in  exchange,  and  advancing  prices. 
The  upwards  of  £1000  kindly  subscribed  by  you  and  other  friends  in 
England  and  America  will  not  do  much  more  than  half  of  what  we  ex- 
pected. 

We  are  doing  everything  we  possibly  can  here  to  persuade  the  Chinese 
to  come  forward  and  help,  and  we  are  not  without  hope  of  their  doing 
a  good  deal,  but  the  ancient  prejudices  against  the  uplift  of  womanhood 
are  terribly  hard  to  overcome.  Chinese  men  will  almost  give  to  anything 
before  giving  to  that  which  is  for  the  good  of  women. 

Again  we  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  practical  support  you  have 
already  given  us  in  carrying  out  this  work  which  we  feel  has  been  laid 
upon  us.  If  you  can  help  us  with  a  further  subscription  please  do  so, 
if  not,  will  you  kindly  help  us  by  passing  the  pamphlets  on  to  some  one 
whom  you  think  may  be  interested. 

We  are  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the  many  other  claims  you  have 
upon  you,  and  of  the  great  strain  and  stress  which  is  now  common  to  the 
whole  wide  world.    At  the  same  time  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  meet  the  need  of  those  around  us,  and  all  the  more  so  when  it 
concerns  the  welfare  of  women  and  little  children,  and  the  future  of  China. 
With  our  united  kind  regards,  yours  very  sincerely, 
A.  Warburton  Davidson. 
Henrietta  Davidson. 


We  have  two  letters  from  Stephen  Rus,  of  Charlottenburg,  Berlin. 
The  first  is  of  some  length  and  recites  a  spiritual  pilgrimage  out  of  Roman 
Catholicism  into  the  satisfactions  of  the  Friends'  meeting  in  Berlin. 

The  second  letter  is  as  follows: — 

Berlin,  Charlottenburg,  Fourth  Month  1,  1920. 

Ledigenheim,  Dan  Elmannstr.  47. 

Dear  Friend: — I  am  strongly  moved  to  add  to  my  letter  from  the 
thirtieth  of  Third  Month,  1920,  the  following: 

During  the  time  I  was  writing  the  last  letter  I  was  moved  to  mention 
the  visits  of  two  dear  American  Friends,  but  I  left  it  undone,  because  I 
did  not  know  their  names,  they  had  told  us  their  names,  but  none  could 
remember.  To  our  glad  surprise  they- came  suddenly  again  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  punctually  at  the  beginning  of  our  meeting  at  7.30  on 
the  thirty-first  of  Third  Month,  1920.  I  begged  them  at  once  to  write 
their  names  in  my  note  book,  that  I  may  be  able  to  send  you,  and  these 
are  the  names:— James  Henderson,  Barnes ville,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.;  Alfred 
Lowry,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  hours  of  common  blessings  we  have  had 
through  their  words. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Stephen  Rus. 


NOTICE. 

Crum  Creek  Date  Changed. — The  Young  Friends'  Committee  has 
been  obliged  to  change  the  date  of  the  Camp  Supper  at  Crum  Creek, 
announced  for  Fifth  Month  14th.  It  will  take  place  on  Fourth-day, 
Fifth  Month  12th,  at  5.30  p.  m.,  with  the  program  as  announced. 


Died— at  Trinity,  N.  C,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Third  Month,  1920,  Elijah 
Lanier,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Poplar  Ridge 
Monthly  Meeting,  North  Carolina. 

 ,  at  his  home  in  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  on  Third  Month  1,  1920, 

George  W.  Thorp,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age;  an  elder  and  member 
of  Frankford  Monthly  Meeting. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Bigger  crops  mean  more  money 

Proper  and  frequent  cultivation  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  maximum  crops.  Planet 
Jr.  tools  enable  you  to  get  increased  yields  because  of  their  superior  design,  scientific  construc- 
tion. They  do  the  work  quicker,  easier  and  more  thoroughly.  Planet  Jrs.  are  guaranteed 
fully  and  last  a  lifetime. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  has  hoes  that  . 
are  wonderful  weed  killers.  The  plows  open  furrows,  cover  them 
and  hill  the  growing  crops.  The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or 
shallow.  The  leaf  lifters  eave  much  time  in  late  work  when 
plants  are  large  or  leaves  too  low  for  ordinary  work.  Crops  are 
straddled  till  20  inches  high,  then  the  tool  works  between  rows. 


No.  12 


Free  72-page  Catalog  shows  tools  doing  actual  farm  and  garden 
work  and  describes  over  55  Planet  Jrs.,  including  Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard,  Beet  and  Pivot-Wheel 
Riding  Cultivators.    Write  for  it  today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  A711,  Philadelphia 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.  Phila. 


FIRE 

Remove  Cause     Make  Money 

There  is  a  great  and  growing 
demand  for  Baled  Waste  Paper. 
A  child  can  operate. 

GARRETT'S  OIQ  Of) 
Household  Baler  OlOiUU 

Be  safe  instead  of  sorry. 
Complete,  including  wire. 

SYLVESTER  S.  GARRETT 

All  Kinds  of  Paper  and  Twine 
259  S.  THIRD  ST.,       PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

raving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitation*,  Calling  Card;  Greeting 
Card:       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


Eng 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

m  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


ANTED — In  a  home  in  a  suburban  town  where  other 
'  *   help  is  kept,  a  woman  for  companion  and  light  house 
duties.   Address  M.,  Office  of  The  Friend,  207  Walnut 
Place,  Philadelphia. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084S 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 

260  South  Tenth  Street 
philadelphia 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  PIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  lo  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phon*  n  Sprue*  1646 


WANTED 

Warehouse  spaceaboui  5000  sq.ft. 

Communicate  at  once  with 

American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Amy  T.  Dewees 


Bess  M.  Dewees 


DEWEES  6c  dewees 


PUBLIC  STENOGRAPHERS 

536  DREXEL  BLDG., 

PHILADELPHIA 


Phones: 
Bell,  Lombard  2433 
Keystone,  Main  1267 


STUDENT  NURSE 

Opportunity  to  take  the  Nurse's  course  (3  years)  in 
Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Osteopathic  Hospital  is 
open  for  a  few  students.  Qualifies  for  Osteopathic  and 
general  nursing.  Our  graduates  are  greatly  in  demand. 
Board,  laundry,  uniforms  and  compensation  furnished. 
Must  be  healthy  and  have  had  one  year  in  High  School, 
or  equivalent.    Address  the  Registrar, 

1822  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia. 


F.  W.  Hoffman  &  Company 

BRUSHES  AND  BROOMS 
GENERAL  JANITOR  SUPPLIES 

35  and  37  So,  Fourth  Street 


WE  SPECIALIZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS,  SCHOOLS, 
HOSPITALS,  ETC. 


The  Annual  Meeting 

of 

The  Westtown  Alumni 
Association 

will  be  held  at  Westtown 

Fifth  Month  29,  1920 

Friends  will  kindly  keep  the  date  open  in 
anticipation  of  a  full  attendance. 

The  Program  will  center  around  the  uses  for 
the  recently  collected  Funds. 

This  is  a  question  in  which  we  are  not  only 
all  interested,  but  one  in  which  all  have  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

JAMES  G.  BIDDLE.  President 


W.  33.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


Woolman  School 

Summer  Term  Sixth  Month  21st 
to  Seventh  Month  31,  1920. 

Courses  in  Bible  Study,  History  and  Doctrinei  of 
Friends.  Special  Training-  for  teachers  in  First 
Day  Schools  and  Day  Schools,  for  community 
leaders  and  for  your  Friends  preparing  for  Home 
service  under  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee.   For  information,  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 

The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place. 

Philadelphia. 

G  las  lyn- Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY*  N*  Jo 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Dpen  Throughout  the  Yean 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


F»  AF»  E  R  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
902  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 
Offitt  Hours  until  10.30  A.  M.     Or  any  other  Urn*  hy  appointment 
Established  in  1840.   Bell  'Phone,  Poplu  397 
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BIRDS  and  flowers  and  a  beautiful 
lawn  are  encouraged  by  a  good 
garden  hose. 

Our  Nonkink  is  an  excellent  hose 
made  of  woven  cotton  tubes,  around 
and  through  the  walls  of  which  rubber 
is  faced  and  vulcanized  under  pres- 
sure. This  gives  a  moulded  solid 
tube  that  does  not  break  or  kink 
easily. 

Our  Corinth  is  a  good  grade  of  the 
old  style  garden  hose  made  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Nonkink,  all  lengths  up  to  500 
ft,  Yi  in.  size,  19  cts.  per  ft. ; 
%  in.  size,  22  cts.  per  ft. 

Corinth,  25  and  50  ft.  lengths, 
Y2  in.  size,  16 cts.  per  ft.;  % 
in.  size,  19  cts.  per  ft. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

12  North  Third  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


R.  C  Ballinger         Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Strattoa 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  Jr. 


MEMBERS 

NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK  EXCHANGES 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WE  OFFER 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

Ten- Year  Secured  7%  Bonds  at  the  current  quo- 
tation to  yield  about  7%.  Tax  free  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Full  particulars  on  request. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  AN  INCOME? 

at  65 ;  when  your  earning  power  has  stopped 
or  greatly  decreased  ? 

Then  begin  to  provide  for  it  now.  You 
can  do  it  by  taking  our  Endowment  Policy 
payable  at  65 — or  upon  your  death,  if  before. 

It  is  insurance,  income,  investment. 

Will  you  let  us  tell  you  about  this? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Street* 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


H„  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H,  F.  Bruner  &  Co0 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES:  |^™8^45 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 

Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:   Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  .  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONB.  Matron. 

Phonb — Mabkvt  1571. 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL-YEAR 
Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Is  situated,  planned  and  managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 
enjoyment  to  its  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1 920 


A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


THE  OAKWOOD  and  ACORN 

POCONO  MANOR,  PA.fc 

Will  be  opened  Sixth  Month  15,  1920.  Early  ap- 
plication for  rooms  and  board  is  very  desirable. 

L.  B.  Kite, 

The  Oakwood, 

Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 


Single  gentlemen,  single  ladies  or  a  small  family 
will  find  at 

IVY  LODGE 

attractive  apartments  for  the  summer  months. 
Inquire  at 

29  East  Penn  St.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia 


WANTED — By  a  young-man  17  years,  a  place  on  a  farm, 
a  Friends'  family  preferred,  where  a  person  of  little 
experience  might  be  useful  and  well  treated.  Reference  if 
desired.  Address  Gurney  Taylor,  121  East  76th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — A  teacher  of  experience  and  ability  is  needed 
for  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grade  work,  also  for  primary 
department,  in  Friends'  School,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  for 
year  1920-21.  An  unusual  opportunity.  Address  promptly, 
Helen  L.  Forsythe,  Friends  School,  Atlantic  City. 

FOR  RENT— Haddonfield.  N.  J.;  well  located  frame 
house,  furnished;  large  living  room  with  fireplace;  four 
bed-rooms;  dressing-room;  screened  balcony;  garden. 

Address,  340  E.  Park  Avenue, 
Phone,  Haddonfield  112  W  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


THE  FRIEND. 

A  Religious  and  Literary  Journal. 


VOL.  93. 


FIFTH-DAY,  FIFTH  MONTH  13,  1920. 


No.  46. 


THE  FRIEND. 
Published  Weekly.   Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 

?/VIS  1;  Fob™=>  I  Contributing  Editors. 
Mart  Ward,  ) 

Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 
Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 

MEDIOCRITY. 

Some  years  ago  an  English  Friend  came  to  Philadelphia, 
and  unannounced  sat  through  the  sessions  of  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, a  silent  but  acute  observer.  At  the  conclusion  he  was 
asked  how  he  would  characterize  the  meeting.  He  replied,  in 
the  one  word  forbearance.  It  had  been  an  occasion  of  much 
tpression  that  did  not  seem  specially  germane  to  the  subjects 
under  consideration.  This  year  it  is  reported  that  one  of  our 
own  members  expressed  a  judgment  of  the  meeting  in  a  single 
word — the  word  mediocrity.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  note  a 
subtle  relationship  between  these  two  characterizations.  This 
relationship  wilt.  be  apparent  to  most,  at  first  thought.  Both 
judgments  are  suggestive,  however,  and  calculated  to  be  self- 
revealing  in  a  way  that  may  not  be  unprofitable. 

At  once  the  oft-quoted  observation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
regard  to  the  Lord's  love  of  the  common  people  because  he 
had  made  so  many  of  them  will  come  to  mind.  James  Russell 
Lowell  said  much  the  same  thing  when  he  wrote,  "  In  America 
we  worship  the  average  man."  More  recently  democracy  has 
been  facing  a  world  indictment  because  it  is  claimed  that  it 
fails  to  develop  leadership.  But  is  it  not  one  of  the  chief 
merits  of  Quakerism  as  an  organization  that  it  is  essentially 
democratic?  From  the  democratic  point  of  view  are  we 
recognizing  a  strength  or  a  weakness  in  saying  that  in  our 
organization  we  bring  mediocrity  into  activity?  I  s  Christianity 
a  system  to  exploit  extraordinary  men  or  to  give  ordinary 
men  extraordinary  power?  May  not  small  gifts  that  are  truly 
consecrated  help  group  functioning  quite  as  sensibly  as  larger 
ones?  What  was  the  real  lesson  of  the  parable  of  the  talents? 
Was  it  not  specially  directed  to  the  one-talented  man?  Thus 
one  might  multiply  interrogatives  to  emphasize  the  value  of 
consecrated  service,  even  though  we  felt  obliged  to  characterize 
the  fruits  of  such  service  as  mediocre. 

There  is  a  point  beyond  this,  however,  to  which  it  may  be 
valuable  to  direct  attention.  Our  system  of  Church  government 
has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  the  purest  form  of  democracy 
to  be  found  anywhere.  If  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  system 
submerges  or  repels  exceptional  talent  certainly  it  will  not 


hold  the  loyalty  of  a  live  congregation.  Ten-talented  men  and 
women,  in  the  Divine  order,  certainly  are  entitled  to  have 
scope  for  their  powers.  Is  not  the  situation  saved  for  the 
Society  of  Friends  or  for  any  Christian  community  by  a  recog- 
nition that  it  is  a  theocracy  that  we  profess,  rather  than  a  mere 
democracy.  In  a  mere  democracy  men  are  measured  — indeed 
they  measure  themselves  against  one  another,  human  pride 
has  place,  the  arrogance  of  power  repels  the  "average  man," 
and  in  spite  of  theories  to  the  contrary  autocracy  becomes 
established.  In  a  theocracy,  on  the  other  hand,  in  proportion 
as  Christ  becomes  the  practical  Head,  the  highest  talent  is 
preserved  in  humility,  the  lowest  talent  becomes  exalted  into 
service,  and  that  ideal  condition  is  realized,  "  We  are  nothing, 
Christ  is  all."  Thus  may  all  experience  leadership,  although 
none  would  claim  to  be  leaders. 

It  may  be  quite  unfair  to  accept  this  one-word  verdict  on 
our  Yearly  Meeting  as  indicating  a  condition  in  line  with  this 
apostolic  attainment.  It  may  at  least  serve  to  focus  attention 
on  the  possibility  of  such  an  attainment. 

|g  .      J.  H.  B. 

m  '  m     [iTpi  '      |iir   ^aijl  i ' 

A  TINY  AFTERMATH  OF  THE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

During  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting, 
when  the  Report  on  the  Use  of  Intoxicants  had  been  read,  a 
remark  similar  to  the  following  was  made,  "  We  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves;  I  am  sure  I  am."  No  doubt  this  remark 
met  an  answering  chord  in  many  hearts.  For  the  great 
majority  of  us  there  is  probably  absolutely  no  temptation  to 
use  intoxicants  in  any  form,  and  it  may  be  almost  impossible 
to  realize  the  very  real  temptation  there  is  in  this  for  others. 
And  yet  if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves  we  must  admit  that 
many  another  temptation  finds  us  a  ready  prey.  • 

Self-indulgence  presents  itself  in  many  forms,  and  selfishness 
is  a  wide-spread  evil  that  allures  or  threatens  us  on  every 
hand.  As  we  realize  this  it  gives  us  a  kinship  in  temptation 
with  all  who  are  so  tried. 

Condemned  and  ashamed  there  comes  to  us  with  a  thrill 
of  purest  joy  the  message  from  of  old,  "  For  we  have  not  a 
high  priest  that  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  in- 
firmities; but  one  that  hath  been  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  And  again,  "For  in  that  He 
Himself  hath  suffered  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succor 
them  that  are  tempted." 

In  doubtful  matters  is  it  not  well  to  follow  the  Apostle 
Paul's  rule  for  himself,  "  If  meat  causeth  my  brother  to  stumble, 
I  will  eat  no  flesh  for  evermore,  that  I  cause  not  my  brother 
to  stumble." 

For  the  coming  year  and  for  all  the  years  may  we  take  in- 
dividually .the  motto  adopted  by  the  Northfield  League  and 
held  up  daily  as  an  inspiration  to  our  young  womanhood 
through  the  country,  the  Apostle  Paul's  injunction  to  the 
Philippians,  "Only  let  your  manner  of  life  be  worthy  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ."  This  will  surely  mean  more  than  a  nega- 
tive position,  abstaining  from  recognized  evil,  it  will  impel 
us  to  an  active  championship  of  the  right. 

"  Let  us  therefore  draw  near  with  boldness  unto  the  throne  of 
grace,  that  we  may  receive  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  lis 
in  time  of  need." 

Caroline  C.  Warren. 
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For  "  The  Fbiend." 

A  RETROSPECT. 

The  appointment  of  a  new  clerk  to  the  Women's  Yearly 
Meeting  this  year  set  my  mind  to  thinking  back  over  the  years 
during  which  Jane  W.  Bartlett  had  so  acceptably  served  the 
Meeting.  In  the  most  quiet  and  normal  fashion  had  each  year's 
sessions  been  conducted  and  yet  there  had  been  a  steady 
change,  so  that  when  she  retired  the  meeting  was  different 
from  the  one  which  had  first  appointed  her.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  continuity  had  never  been  broken;  it  was  the  same 
Meeting,  only  more  alive,  more  in  touch  with  the  world  at 
large,  more  keenly  sensitive  to  its  responsibility  to  others, 
more  conscious  of  the  need  of  a  personal  experience  of  God. 

Jane  W.  Bartlett  became  Clerk  Fourth  Month  21,  19 14. 
During  the  sessions  of  that  year  it  was  decided  that  women 
should  be  appointed  members  of  the  Representative  Meeting. 
It  was  also  decided  to  change  the  time  of  holding  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  a  date  three  weeks  earlier;  the  first  report  was 
received  from  a  Committee  appointed  to  consider  our  duty 
to  those  just  outside  our  membership;  letters  were  received 
from  London,  China  and  Australia,  and  answers  were  sent 
to  these  letters.    Life  was  evidently  stirring. 

Then  came  the  war  which  set  us  all  to  thinking  much  more 
seriously.  What  did  it  mean  to  be  a  part  of  such  a  body?  The 
mere  item  of  statistics  shows  an  advance.  In  .1908  we  had 
reported  665  childrep  of  school  age.  In  19 14  there  were  709 
children  with  a  total  membership  of  4410.  In  1920  we  reported 
799  children  and  445 1  members. 

But  in  the  different  sessions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  the  new 
life  was  particularly  apparent  in  the  fresh  and  vital  concerns 
that  were  introduced.  The  Queries  were  carefully  answered, 
but  were  felt  to  be  an  exercise  of  preparation  for  a  wider  service. 
The  minutes  of  the  Representative  Meeting  reported  many 
new  activities.  The  reports  of  our  various  educational  in- 
1  terests.  showed  that  the  Committeeman  chaise  were  alive  to 
the  duties  involved.  With  these  encouraging  features  has  come 
the  increasing  sense  of  fellowship  and  sympathy  with  all 
Friends  through  correspondence;  and  the  attempt  to  make 
some  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  world  problems  by 
the  appointment  of  standing  Committees  on  Peace,  on  Service 
in  War  Time,  on  the  Social  Order,  on  Lynching  and  on  Service 
in  foreign  lands,  all  of  which  have  been  appointed  as  the  result 
of  a  live  concern  taking  deep  hold  on  the  Meeting  and  have 
found  opportunity  to  do  much  excellent  work. 

As  should  be  the  result  of  such  outreaching  service  the 
meeting  this  year  seemed  to  have  a  renewed  sense  of  the  need 
for  even  greater  consecration  of  life,  a  more  real  personal  ex- 
perience in  order  to  meet  the  spiritual  hunger  in  the  world 
around  us.  Several  times  we  were  reminded  that  if  we  had  a 
message  to  give  it  must  be  of  something  that  we  had  known 
and  experienced  for  ourselves.  We  must  also  study  it  carefully 
so  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  intelligent  answer  to  every  one  who 
asks  of  us  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us. 

As  we  face  a  most  difficult  and  complex  future  may  not  this 
retrospect  encourage  us  still  to  move  forward  as  fast  as  Light 
is  given. 

Elizabeth  B.  Jones. 


MOVING  PICTURE  CENSORSHIP. 

Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Secretary  of  the  International  Reform 
Bureau  at  Washington,  in  a  recent  bulletin  writes  as  follows, 
under  the  head  line — "Safeguarding  of  Public  Amusements." 

"In  this  age,  which  seems  amusement-mad,  preachers  and 
other  moral  leaders  should  show  that  any  amusement  beyond 
recreative  needs,  except  for  children,  is  unwarranted  waste 
of  the  money  and  time  God  has  entrusted  to  us  for  useful 
service.  And  especially  should  Church  and  State  co-operate, 
each  in  its  own  appropriate  way,  to  prevent  any  public  amuse- 
ment from  becoming  a  dissipation  rather  than  a  recreation. 
Mayors  should  be  asked  to  use  their  complete  power  over 
shows  to  bar  out  all  shows  whose  manifest  tendency,  as  shown 
by  the  advertisements  and  libretto,  would  be  to  incite  morbid 


and  susceptible  persons  to  vice  or  crime.  Inasmuch  as 
motion  pictures  go  like  railway  cars  from  State  to  State  all 
over  the  land,  we  authorize  a  petition  for  their  Federal  regula- 
tion by  a  Commission  of  the  same  high  grade  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Surely  the  protection  of  the  mental 
and  moral  life  of  our  future  citizen  calls  for  action  as  adequate 
as  we  have  long  authorized  for  our  pocketbooks  in  other  boards 
of  inspection  and  regulation." 

The  same  bulletin  contains  suggestions  for  moral  better- 
ment under  these  headings: — "World  Peace,"  "Uniform  Mar- 
riage Laws,"  "Against  Plots  to  Revive  Pugilism,"  "The 
Introduction  of  Bible  Reading  in  the  Schools,"  "Co-operation 
with  Women's  Clubs  in  Dress  Reform,"  etc.  In  connection 
with  these  and  kindred  reform  movements  it  is  worth  while 
to  suggest  that  the  Bureau  at  206  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  S.  E., 
Washington,  will  furnish  for  the  asking  literature  on  any  and 
all  the  reform  movements  it  desires  to  foster,  and  those  who 
want  to  keep  themselves  posted,  will  find  these  leaflets  in- 
forming. 

[Eds.] 


A  MINIATURE  RUSSIA. 

[This  is  reprinted  from  the  Boston  Transcript.  It  appeared 
originally  in  the  Asia  Magazine.) 

In  Western  Canada,  in  the  midst  of  rippling  fields  of  flax 
and  wheat,  nestles  a  miniature  Russia.  Resembling  a  Turgen- 
ieff  village  of  the  Caucasus,  Brilliant,  B.  C,  and  Verigin, 
Saskatchewan,  are  centres  of  a  little  community  of  oppressed 
Doukhobor  immigrants  who  twenty-five  years  ago  fled  from 
Cossack  persecution  and  from  Czar  Nicholas  the  Third's 
imposition  of  universal  military  rule.  They  went  first  to 
Cyprus.  Later,  through  the  intervention  and  financial  as- 
sistance of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  well  as  of  Count  Tolstoy, 
whose-"  Resurrection"  was  written  to  help  defray  the  expenses 
of  their  long  journey  overseas,  they  were  enabled  to  go  to 
more  distant  British  territory — Canada.  In  the  shadows  of 
the  arched  doorways  which  form  the  entrance  to  the  twin 
houses  where  several  families  maintain  co-operative  households, 
the  little  barefoot  children  work  of  play. 

In  this  community  of  universal  brotherhood  there  is  no 
wearying  routine  of  labor,  for  each  takes  a  turn  and  lends  a 
helping  hand  at  the  menial  tasks.  Speaking  only  Russian, 
marrying  only  among  themselves,  tilling  the  soil  without 
wages  and  turning  all  profits  into  the  common  treasury,  these 
eight  thousand  or  more  exiles  worship  God  in  the  spirit  and 
teach  their  children  to  live  the  Gospel  spirit  of  love.  On  their 
Far  Western  Russian-Canadian  farms,  combining  modern 
mechanical  improvements  and  primitive  methods,  these 
simple-minded  peasants  cultivate  their  grain  and  retain  and 
perpetuate  the  art  of  "pulling"  flax.  They  never  scythe  the 
long  fibre,  for  they  want  to  save  its  length.  Driven  to  the 
fields  only  by  their  own  desire  to  serve  their  community,  they 
sometimes  work  from  five  in  the  morning  to  eight  at  night. 

At  dusk,  when  their  tasks  are  ended,  they  gather  in  small 
groups  and  their  Gregorian  chants  roll  through  the  valley 
like  a  glorious  litany  to  the  joys  of  labor  and  to  the  soil.  One 
week  the  sturdy  "mother  of  the  village"  gathers  the  ripening 
grain;  another,  she  is  the  master  cook.  Love  of  animals  has 
made  her  people  vegetarians,  who  hold  that  it  is  sinful  to  take 
life  of  any  sort;  hence  their  objection  to  military  service. 
And  so  Anastasia,  or  Marya,  or  Paula,  with  linen  hand-made 
plotok,  or  kerchief,  on  her  head  to  form  a  simple  frame  for 
the  rare  beauty  of  an  honest,  noble  face,  makes  pancakes  from 
flour  of  the  grain  she  has  helped -to  gather,  and  serves  them 
with  strawberry  jam  and  Russian  tea.  Still  another  week 
she  is  found  kneeling  beside  the  large  stones  wetting  flax  at 
the  water's  edge. 

With  her  keen  flax-eye  she  soon  picks  out  the  right  spot  in 
the  Swift  whirling  stream.  She  knows  just  how  long  to  leave 
the  flax  in  the  river  until  she  must  reach  over  and  gather  up 
the  fibre  in  her  strong  arms.  Another  time  someone  else  will 
come  to  relieve  her  and  she  in  turn  will  drop  into  the  chair 
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before  the  spinning-wheel  to  spin  the  threads  for  the  heavy 
smock  of  the  laborer  or  the  finest  weave  for  her  own  embroid- 
ery. Seated  at  her  wheel — an  heirloom  handed  down  from 
mother  to  daughter — she  practises  the  tricks  of  her  trade, 
making  the  threads  lie  smoothly  in  place  by  moistening  her 
fingers  with  saliva  before  she  runs  the  flax  fibre  between  them. 
At  her  side  is  her  simple  cottage,  and  behind  are  the  eternal 
hills,  while  hollyhocks  and  marigolds  and  asters  form  a  riot 
of  color  at  her  feet. 

In  this  scene  of  rustic  beauty  she  croons  her  old  Slavic 
folk-songs  and  tries  to  forget  the  horrors  of  persecution  on  the 
distant  Caspian  shore.  The  religion  of  her  people  is  embodied 
in  the  "  Book  of  Life,"  so  called  because  it  lives  in  the  memory 
and  hearts  of  men.  Most  of  it  passes  from  one  generation 
to  the  next  by  word  of  mouth,  because  only  a  few  of  the 
peasants  can  read.  The  songs  and  chants  are  based  on  the 
Bible  in  part.  On  Sundays  all  gather  in  the  school-room, 
bare-footed,  with  neither  minister  nor  leader,  to  talk  over  the 
needs  of  the  little  community.  Those  speak  or  pray  who  hear 
the  voice  of  God.  Sometimes  this  voice  finds  expression  from 
the  lips  of  a  little  child.  Behind  them  all,  sustaining  them  in 
whatever  they  do,  is  the  burning  conviction  that  Christ  is 
not  dead — that  Christ  lives  in  the  heart  of  every  man. 


IN  AUSTRALIA. 

WILLIAM  C.  ALLEN. 
(Concluded  from  page  532.) 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  some  of  the  States  have  their  own 
gauge.  Queensland  railways  have  a  gauge  of  three  feet  six 
inches,  New  South  Wales  has  a  gauge  of  four  feet  eight  and 
one-half  inches,  whilst  Victoria  and  the  States  west  thereof 
have  a  gauge  of  five  feet.  Each  State  continues  to  develop 
new  lines  with  the  gauge  it  started  with,  and  business  men 
and  the  traveling  public  profoundly  lament  that  at  any  time 
of  day  or  night  passengers  and  goods  have  to  be  transhipped 
when  reaching  the  boundaries  between  some  of  the  States. 

When  in  Victoria  I  asked  some  employees  regarding  the 
wages  they  received,  and  was  told  that  the  railway  engineers 
received  fourteen  shillings- and  six  pence;  the  firemen,  eleven 
shillings  per  day.  A  young  fireman  said  to  me,  "  I  have  a 
wife  and  one  child — how  can  I  live  on  eleven  shillings  a  day?  " 
He  certainly  was  justified  in  his  enquiry.  I  am  told  that 
railway  engineers  receive  one  pound  per  day  in  New  South 
Wales. 

I  speak  of  the  effect  of  Government-  ownership  in  the  Anti- 
podes because  the  United  States  is  talking  about  such  owner- 
ship. The  Age  of  Melbourne,  when  recently  referring  to  the 
general  results  of  public  service  being  under  Government 
control,  stated:  "Some  totally  unknown  individual  in  the 
public  service — or  out  of  the  public  service,  if  the  Minister 
has  a  friend  to  favor — is  put  in  charge  of  a  concern  which  no 
man  could  possibly  handle  without  experience  and  training. 
.  .  .  Only  men  of  genius  could  successfully  manage  some 
of  the  huge  undertakings  which  the  Government  so  blithely 
handles.  Men  of  genius  are  unfortunately  rare.  .  .  . 
Consequently,  we  get  second-rate  and  third-rate  men  suddenly 
endowed  with  the  power  of  autocrats.  They  act  as  second 
and  third-rate  men  might  be  expected  to  act  in  such  a  posi- 
tion."   I  think  this  criticism  is  absolutely  true. 

The  Australian  suffered  little  materially  from  the  war. 
While  the  writer,  in  the  hotel  in  which  he  lives  in  California, 
saw  poor  war  bread  for  months  during  the  war,  tiny  pieces  of 
steak,  and  while  sugar  bowls  were  not  permitted  on  the  table, 
and  meatless  and  wheatless  days  were  the  common  lot  in 
order  that  we  might  send  foodstuffs  abroad,  principally  to 
England,  our  Australian  friends  knew  nothing  of  these  war- 
privations.  Just  lately  they  have  been  suffering  from  a 
shortage  of  sugar.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  after  Americans 
denied  themselves  for  such  a  long  period  that  England  might 
be  fed,  practically  all  Australians,  who  meanwhile  rejoice  in 
their  sufficiency  of  food,  do  not  comprehend  the  self-denial  we 
have  exercised  and  think  we  have  rolled  in  luxury  and  money- 


getting  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire  and  that  erroneous 
statements  on  this  line— so  detrimental  to  the  United  States — 
are  carefully  cultivated  and  extended  by  those  who  know 
better.  There  is  ample  proof  of  this  situation.  The  Aus- 
tralians are  a  strong  people,  almost  entirely  descended  from 
the  old  stocks  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  like  all 
the  rest  of  us  they  find  it  difficult  to  withstand  prejudice 
created  by  inaccurate  statements. 

Great  attention  is  paid  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to 
sports.  There  is  much  gambling  and  horse  racing.  To  one 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  steady  decrease  of  the  use 
of  alcoholics  in  America,  the  past  few  decades,  it  is  shocking 
to  see  the  amount  of  intoxication  and  the  disgusting  sights 
in  connection  therewith  in  this  land.  The  prohibition  people 
are  working  very  hard  to  secure  a  referendum.  Some  of 
these  matters  will  have  to  be  rectified  if  Australia  is  going 
to  compete  with  the  relatively  efficient  United  States.  It  was 
my  happy  lot  to  meet  many  Christian  people. 

When  I  was  in  Sydney  two  things  particularly  interested 
me.  One  was  "  Rose  Day,"  which  is  an  institution  that  might 
well  be  nationalized  in  America.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  midst 
of  the  beauty  of  Spring  when  roses  and  other  flowers  abound, 
and  all  through  the  business  centre  of  that  busy  town  were 
erected  little  booths  gay  with  bunting,  nicknacks  and  flowers. 
These  articles  were  sold  by  white-frocked  girls  and  the  pro- 
ceeds devoted  to  the  United  Charity  Fund.  "Rose  Day"  is 
a  charming  time  when  the  sun  is  warm  and  bright, — it  freshens 
up  the  grimy  city  in  the  most  delightful  way. 

The  other  matter  that  quite  struck  my  fancy  was  that 
when  I  was  about  to  leave  Sydney  for  New  Zealand  I  received 
an  envelope  with  the  words  printed  on  it,  "On  His  Majesty's 
Service,"  containing  within  it  a  demand  that  1  pay  an  income 
tax  before  my  projected  departure  from  the  Commonwealth, 
asking  me  to  furnish  returns  of  income  to  date  and  so  forth. 
As  an  alien  constantly  under  police  supervision  it  was  well 
known  who  I  was.  Fortmnately  owing  to  a  personal  acquaint 
tance  with  the  U.  S.  Consul-General  I  was  able  to  satisfy  His 
Majesty's  Government  that  they  had  no  right  to  make  such 
demands  upon  a  citizen  of  the  American  Republic. 

If  I  were  asked  the  greatest  fundamental  difference  between 
the  people  of  America  and  those  of  the  British  Empire  I  would 
say  that  it  consisted  in  the  possession  of  system  and  direct 
procedure  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  a  decidedly  greater  degree  than  among  most  of  the 
people  of  the  Empire.  Even  their  newspapers  often  admit 
this— they  say  of  themselves  that  they  "muddle  through." 
If  I  were  asked  concerning  the  greatest  bond  between  our  two 
peoples  I  could  never  take  sufficient  time  to  speak  of  that 
bond— it  is  so  great  and  real  and  strong.  We  possess  a  com- 
mon language,  we  largely  have  the  same  literature  and  art, 
we  participate  in  the  same  glorious  ideals,  we  profess  the  same 
love  of  liberty,  we  hold  the  same  diverse  concepts  of  religion, 
and  we  rejoice  in  the  same  Christ  and  acknowledge  the  same 
Father  of  all.  Let  us  therefore  recollect  the  gloriously  greater 
matters  which  are  enduring  and  let  our  two  great  nations  to- 
gether follow  the  things  that  make  for  peace! 

All  business  must  plainly,  simply,  and  with  utmost  frank- 
ness and  sincerity  be  built  upon  the  clear  and  consistent 
recognition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  must  be  per- 
meated with  the  sense  of  service.  It  must  be  founded  upon 
mutual  good-will.  It  is  just  because  this  has  not  been  general- 
ly recognized  in  the  past;  it  is  just  because  it  is  not  generally 
recognized  to-day  either  by  the  one  side  to  the  conflict  or  the 
other  that  we  suffer  as  we  do.  The  day  is  here  when  matters 
must  be  corrected.  The  day  is  here  that  calls  for  the  men  of 
faith  and  courage  who  will  with  confidence  in  the  fundamental 
wisdom  of  these  old  teachings  set  forth  upon  their  actual  ap- 
plication in  the  reconstruction  of  the  now  disintegrating  in- 
dustrial order.  There  is  no  use  of  force  that  will  bring  the 
desired  results.  Only  faith,  faith  in  these  age-old  but  neglect- 
ed principles  will  bring  the  peace  for  which  we  long. — H.  F. 
Burns. 
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LETTERS  FROM  ALFRED  LOWRY. 

[The  following  extracts  from  home  letters  of  A.  L.  are  printed 
with  consent  of  the  family,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers.— Eds.] 

Berlin,  Fourth  Month  4,  1920. 

An  absolutely  glorious  day — I  just  hope  that  when  you  get 
up,  four  or  five  hours  from  now,  you  may  find  as  bright  sun- 
shine as  we  are  enjoying.  We  have  just  finished  our  break- 
fast (of  real  coffee,  cocoa  for  James  Henderson,  pretty  sourish 
black  bread,  cheese  brought  from  Amsterdam,  and  a  careful 
"spot"  of  marmalade  from  our  jar),  and  are  free  till  meeting 
time,  which  does  not  come  till  1 1 .30,  though  I  promised  one 
of  the  English  Friends  to  be  there  to  help  seat  the  people,  etc. 

We  have  had  an  impressive  week,  at  least  it  has  seemed 
so  to  me.  When  it  was  so  easy  to  allow  oneself  to  wonder 
what  our  coming  was  for,  and  to  begin  to  wish  we  had  remained 
at  home,  it  is  reproving  to  my  lack  of  faith,  and  wonderfully 
encouraging,  to  have  little  "openings"  for  service  here  and 
there  in  the  most  unlooked  for  places.  A  recital  of  the  way 
the  week  has  gone,  will  not  perhaps  convey  all  this  to  you,  and 
you  will  still  get  the  impression  of  our  being  comparatively 
inactive  or  of  our  time  being  spent  rather  futilely.  But  I  shall 
try  to  tell  something  about  it. 

In  the  first  place,  our  hotel  is  comfortable  and  we  can  get 
our  clothes  washed,  which  are  boons  these  days.  The  hotel 
people  are  honest,  and  we  can  put  out  our  shoes  at  night  in 
full  confidence  that  we  shall  see  them  again  in  the  morning. 
All  this  makes  for  an  easier  feeling.  We  got  our  passports 
fixed  up  early  in  the  week  for  travelling  all  over  Germany. 
Third-day  we  called  upon  two  ladies  whose  addresses  Max 
Reich  had  given  us.  The  first  one  invited  us  back  that  after- 
noon to  meet  some  friends  who  come  to  her  house  every  week, 
a  sort  of  "  Biblestunde."  The  second  woman  is  a  young  Jewess, 
Paula  Hans,  a  convinced  Friend,  with  a  most  extraordinary 
"grasp  of  Friends'  conception  of  worship  and  ministry.  She  has 
been  unable  to  get  out  to  any  meetings  for  several  weeks,  but 
she  and  a  Czechish  woman,  of  course  brought  up  a  Romanist, 
hold  a  little  meeting  themselves  each  week,  which  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  arrive  just  in  time  to  attend.  It  was  a 
most  wonderful  time,  just  the  four  of  us  there,  and  God,  if 
ever  I  have  been  conscious  of  His  presence.  They  could  not 
speak  English  and  of  course  J.  H.  speaks  no  German,  but  that 
made  no  difference.  It  was  an  encouraging  time,  I  think  to 
us  all,  but  certainly  to  J.  H.  and  myself.  Despite  the  fact  that 
there  was  grave  danger  at  that  time  of  another  general  strike 
(fortunately  since  averted)  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
last  one,  Paula  Hans  was  frightened  by  a  soldier  in  the  street 
who  threatened  to  shoot  her  for  looking  out  of  the  window, 
there  was  a  spirit  of  serenity  about  these  women  and  a  calm 
trust  that  was  nothing  short  of  marvellous.  The  other  one, 
Anna  Knappe,  has  had  a  concern  to  visit  people  in  hospitals, 
and  told  some  extraordinary  instances  of  how  she  had  ap- 
parently been  led  to  take  certain  things  to  certain  people,  or 
to  help  in  some  other  way  this  patient  or  that. 

Our  next  destination  was  the  "  Biblestunde"  above  referred 
to,  at  Frau  von  Schaetzell's.  Here  we  found  a  group  of  middle- 
aged  women  gathered,  but  what  a  contrast  to  the  two  we  had 
left !  J.  H.  felt  like  speaking  to  them  from  the  text  "  In  quiet- 
ness and  confidence  shall  be  thy  strength,"  and  if  anyone  ever 
needed  it  certainly  some  of  those  people  did.  They  were 
terribly  excited  about  the  threatened  danger,  but  mostly  on 
their  own  account  as  far  as  we  could  judge.  It  was  not  a  very 
"open"  time,  some  were  the  tory  sort  who  still  defend  the 
Kaiser,  etc.,  so  we  did  not  stay  long,  as  we  did  not  feel  like 
entering  into  arguments  with  them. 

Fourth-day  we  again  attended  the  little  German  meeting 
in  Charlottenburg.  Both  spoke,  J.  H.  to  some  length.  We 
had  been  out  that  day  to  Griinau  to  call  on  a  man  but  he  was 
not  at  home.  He  called  the  next  evening  at  the  hotel.  He 
had  been  a  teacher  in  London  for  many  years,  of  course  had 
left  his  house  and  possessions  all  behind  him,  but  as  in  so  many 
other  cases  we  have  met,  his  Christianity  has  removed  all 


bitterness.  At  other  times  when  there  was  nothing  special 
for  me  to  do,  I  have  been  at  the  office  of  the  "Quaker  Embassy" 
where  I  have  been  helping  them  by  doing  translating  work 
and  typing  it  off  to  be  sent  to  England. 

We  are  continually  meeting  interesting  people,  who  seem 
to  grasp  readily  the  object  of  our  being  here  and  to  appreciate 
our  coming.  For  instance,  the  other  morning  in  the  hall  out- 
side our  room  a  lady  stopped  me  and  addressed  me  in  perfect 
American.  She  said  she  wanted  to  meet  James  Henderson. 
We  talked  to  her  and  showed  her  our  "minutes,"  which  she 
handed  back  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  -  Repeatedly  she  has  told 
us,  that  it  is  just  what  is  most  needed  here  now,  not  money  or 
material  relief,  as  much  as  the  assurance  that  they  are  not 
absolutely  outcasts  and  friendless.  They  are  only  too  well 
aware,  most  of  them,  of  the  horrible  blunder  their  country 
committed,  and  they  are  in  a  state  of  awful  mental  depression 
which  is  worse  than  their  physical  need,  terrible  as  that  is,  too. 
It  was  this  Frau  Moll  who  was  able  to  get  the  assurance  for 
us  to  travel  unrestrictedly  in  Bavaria,  and  she  is  also  much 
interested  in  the  public  meeting  which  J.  H.  is  concerned  to 
hold  in  the  hotel  next  Fourth-day.  She  tells  us  that  many 
people  with  whom  she  has  spoken  have  expressed  their  interest 
in  the  holding  of  the  meeting.  Frau  Moll  introduced  us  to 
a  man  she  wanted  us  to  meet.  We  had  only  five  minutes 
conversation  with  him  and  I  wondered  to  what  purpose,  but 
she  told  us  afterwards  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  a  mental 
collapse,  so  great  a  strain  had  he  been  under,  and  that  he  had 
been  particularly  hostile  to  English  and  Americans,  but  he 
told  her  that  his  meeting  with  us  had  had  the  result  of  taking 
all  the  bitterness  out  of  his  heart.  So  that  we  have  been  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  there  is  a  purpose  in  our  being  here, 
if  we  pay  attention  to  all  the  little  openings. 

Fourth  Month  5,  1920. 

Meeting  was  to  me  a  very  encouraging  time.  They  seem  to 
know  why  they  are  here,  which  is  something  not  always  felt 
at  home.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  speaking,  yet  all  very 
brief,  so  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  silence.  After  talking 
with  various  of  the  people  who  had  come  ( I  suppose  the  meet- 
ing numbered  about  70)  and  a  pleasant  lunch  with  some  of  the 
English  Friends,  J.  H.  and  I  walked  out  through  the  Tiergarten 
to  Charlottenburg  to  the  meeting.  Out  there  among  other 
interesting  people,  is  Stephen  Rus,  who  has  had  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  answers  to  prayer  that  anyone  could  imagine 
— some  he  has  written  down  and  is  going  to  give  me  a  copy 
which  1  should  like  to  translate.  J.  H.  spoke,  I  interpreted 
after  he  had  finished,  as  it  was  not  long:  After  supper  I  was 
on  my  way  to  the  Quaker  Fmbassy  to  meet  some  Germans 
gathered  there,  but  fell  into  conversation  with  a  soldier  in  the 
street.  He  said  he  had  returned  ten  days  before  from  Russia 
where  he  had  been  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  had  a  wife  and  four 
children  and  so  far  had  not  been  able  to  find  work,  though  he 
had  come  in  afoot  from  a  suburb,  two-and-a-half-hours  distant 
to  find  something.  He  was  an  earnest  Christian  who  had 
refused  to  shoot  at  a  Frenchman  in  the  trenches  and  was  con- 
vinced that  war  was  wrong.  He  knew  the  Quaker  star  and  had 
been  helped  by  some  of  the  workers  in  Russia.  Despite  the 
gloomy  outlook  he  was  cheerful  and  maintained  that  a  "Chris- 
tian will  always  come  through  somehow." 

We  are  expecting  Max  Reich  and  John  E.  Southall,  from 
Wales,  to  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  week,  and  what  news 
they  bring  may  determine  our  movements  in  the  days  that 
follow.  Opportunities  are  everywhere,  it  is  wonderful  to 
have  the  assurance  that  the  journey  was  not  in  vain. 

Fourth  Month  ii,  1920. 

Fourth-day  evening,  Catharine  M.  Cox  and  I  went  out  to 
the  home  of  Pastor  Krause,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Berlin 
clergymen,  I  believe.  He  has  been  with  his  wife  to  the  First- 
day  morning  meeting  more  than  once  and  asked  to  have  a 
Friend  or  two  come  out  once  a  week  for  a  month  or  so,  to  learn 
something  of  the  Quaker  point  of  view.  His  graciousness  was 
remarkable — that  not  being  the  quality  for  which  the  Prussian 
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is  most  noted,  even  here  in  Germany.  He  treated  us  as 
though  we  were  quite  on  his  own  level,  and  accorded  us  much 
respect.  Of  course  we  felt  rather  inadequate  to  the  situation, 
but  C.  M.  C.  rose  splendidly  to  the  occasion.  They  wanted 
to  know  what  we  understood  by  the  Inward  Light,  how  we 
arrived  at  our  position  in  regard  to  worship  and  the  ministry, 
and  even  asked  us  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  suffering 
which  last,  especially  in  a  foreign  tongue,  we  felt  was  one 
beyond  us  to  attempt.  But  they  seemed  grateful  for  our 
visit,  and  I  know  it  was  a  great  thing  for  us.  Such  opportuni- 
ties are  presenting  by  scores  and  one  is  quite  overcome  with  the 
field  that  is  there  already  for  workers  to  enter.  The  work  of 
Friends  during  the  war  and  now  this  wonderful  feeding  of  the 
children  is  becoming  more  and  more  known,  and  articles  in 
the  newspapers  are  continually  appearing  which  call  attention 
to  our  efforts  and  the  principles  which  call  them  forth. 

Yesterday  we  spent  a  large  part  of  the  afternoon  in  a  pine 
forest  with  one  of  Max  Reich's  proteges,  it  was  a  peaceful 
change  from  the  weary  city.  The  hopelessness  of  the  situation 
weighs  on  one's  heart — we  from  America  can  wake  up  from  the 
nightmare  by  going  home  when  we  feel  like  it,  for  these  people 
in  Central  Europe  there  is  no  such  waking  up  possible.  We 
can  easily  get  along  because  the  tremendous  advantage  in 
exchange  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  pay  the  extreme  prices  for 
everything  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  but  the  meal  which 
to  us  is  worth  but  $.30  is  I5.00  to  them. 

If  you  have  not  read  Keynes's  "  Economic  Consequences  of 
the  Peace,"  get  it  by  all  means  and  digest  it  carefully.  I 
think  it  is  the  finest  and  sanest  statement  on  the  whole  situa- 
tion which  has  yet  appeared,  and  what  is  more,  a  remedy  is 
held  out. 

Fourth  Month  13,  1920. 

Yesterday  we  went  in  the  morning  to  the  office  of  Dr.  Walter 
Cook,  by  appointment,  a  rather  brilliant  man,  drawn  to 
Friends.  J.  H.  had  a  message  for  him  which  he  responded  to 
very  feelingly  and  I  served  as  interpreter,  feeling  it  a  privilege 
to  be  there.  He  is  a  man  who  is  likely  to  be  very  useful  to  the 
German  Friends.  Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to  chronicle  all 
such  opportunities,  but  this  one  was  especially  impressive  and 
I  think  important. 

To-day  has  been  full.  Over  at  the  "Quaker  Embassy" 
early  in  the  morning  to  see  a  man  to  arrange  for  a  visit  this 
evening,  then  to  Countess  Pukler's,  where  we  were  all  invited 
to  lunch — consisting  of  soup,  stuffed  turnips  and  boiled 
potatoes,  but  served  beautifully  and  with  dignity.  She  is  a 
really  noble  woman,  an  aristocrat  in  the  finest  sense,  and  it 
was  a  privilege  to  meet  her. 

To-morrow  we  leave  for  Magdeburg,  then  Erfurt  and  the 
South.  We  have  continually  this  mingled  feeling  in  our  hearts 
of  depression  (at  the  material  want  and  distress)  and  exhala- 
tion (when  we  think  of  the  field  so  rapidly  ripening, here).  I 
rather  take  it  that  outward  misfortune  and  defeat  make  a 
better  spiritual  soil  than  that  of  victory  unalloyed" 

Five  periods  of  worship,  longer  or  shorter,  to-day  have  fairly 
done  me  in,  so  I  shall  call  it  a  day  and  close  up  for  the  time. 

Alfred  Lowry. 


IN  JAPAN. 

WALTER  W.  HAVILAND. 

The  Siberia  Mam  entered  Yokohama  harbor  early  on  Third- 
day,  Third  Month  16th.  Through  a  slight  morning  mist  we 
had  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Fuji,  the  grandest  of  all  sights  in 
Japan.  Esther  Balderston  Jones,  Edith  F.  Sharpless  and 
Herbert  V.  Nicholson  were  on  the  pier  to  welcome  us,  see  us 
through  the  easy  formalities  of  the  customs  and  guide  us  to 
the  Friends'  Mission  quarters  or  "compound"  in  Tokio, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  by  electric  train  from  Yoko- 
hama. William  and  Julia  Collins  were  assigned  to  rooms  in 
the  "Teachers'  Residence,"  now  occupied  by  Alice  G.  Lewis 
and  Edith  Newlin,  with  Mary  A.  Balderston  and  Thomas  E. 
and  Esther  B.  Jones,-and  also  little  David  Lloyd,  as  temporary 


guests.  Helen  Sharpless  and  I  were  taken  to  the  home  of 
Gilbert  and  Minnie  P.  Bowles,  who  with  their  sons  Herbert 
and  Gordon,  and  an  English  Friend,  Gregory  Welsh,  on  his 
way  home  from  four  or  five  years  of  relief  work  in  Russia,  the 
Caucasus  and  Siberia,  gave  us  a  cordial  welcome.  In  fact 
the  Bowles'  home  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  hostel  for  all  the  world. 
People  from  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  are  turning 
up  repeatedly,  with  desires  and  questions  concerning  the  other 
three  quarters  and  appetites  of  all  kinds,  hard  to  satisfy,  but 
none  are  sent  empty  away.  Gurney  and  Elizabeth  Binford, 
with  Catherine  Schneider,  Elizabeth  Binford's  mother,  joined 
the  group  a  little  later,  and  by  the  next  day  we  were  ready  to 
settle  down  for  conferences  with  our  Mission  workers  in  regard 
to  their  problems  and  plans  for  the  future. 

Our  time  has  been  pretty  fully  occupied  with  such  confer- 
ences with  one  or  more  of  our  Friends,  as  well  as  with  other 
experienced  workers,  attendance  at  meetings  of  various  kinds, 
and  visiting  various  places  and  institutions  for  the  observa- 
tion and  study  of  various  phases  of  missionary  activity.  We 
are  constantly  impressed  with  the  multitudinous  interests  of 
the  missionaries  here  and  the  wide  range  of  their  touch.  They 
seem  to  try  to  fulfil  the  injunction  to  "  sow  beside  all  waters," 
and  give  .themselves  devotedly  to  their  complex  task  of  teach- 
ing the  Christian  message  and  living  all  round  lives  of  helpful 
Christian  activity. 

On  Sixth-day  afternoon,  the  "Standing  Committee"  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  six  men  who  act  as  a  Representative  Meeting, 
met  with  our  committee  of  three,  appointed  by  the  Foreign 
Missionary  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia.  Through, 
Gilbert  Bowles,  as  interpreter,  they  bade  us  welcome,  and  set 
before  us  some  of  their  convictions  and  concerns  for  the  work 
of  Friends  in  Japan. 

On  Seventh-day,  I  set  out  with  Herbert  Nicholson  for  a 
week-end  in  the  country,  and  my  first  experiences  of  real 
Japanese  life  began. 

I  should  like  to  tell  of  my  impressions  of  the  privilege  of 
coming  second  rather  than  thirty-second  in  the  bath,  nearly 
scalding  hot,  that  first  evening  in  the  hospitable  home  of  the 
farmer  at  Jikk  Oku,  of  the  first  Japanese  meal  eaten  on  the 
floor  and  with  chop  sticks,  of  the  first  night  on  a  Japanese  bed, 
with  the  same  quilted  affairs  over  me  as  under  me  and  with  a 
pillow  that  reminded  me  of  Jacob's  at  Bethel.  But  the  im- 
pressions were  too  many  to  detail  here.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  I  found  the  Japanese  ways  surprisingly  interesting  and 
workable,  and  Japanese  food  far  from  unappetizing.  To  be 
sure  some  things  are  not  as  good  to  eat  as  others,  but  this 
statement  is  as  true  in  Philadelphia  as  in  Kyoto. 

That  evening  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  Jikk  Oku  home,  at- 
tended by  some  forty  people,  from  the  neighborhood,  some  of 
whom  had  perhaps  never  attended  a  Christian  gathering  be- 
fore. On  First-day  we  attended  the  morning  and  evening 
meetings  at  Tsuchiura,  the  home  of  Mansaku  Nakamura,  who 
recently  spent  over  a  year  in  America.  Groups  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  met  us.  Second-day  we  went  by  boat  to  Shitosaki, 
where  a  group  of  ten  or  twelve  young  men,  mostly  students, 
were  meeting  in  a  sort  of  house-party  for  four  or  five  days  of 
fellowship  and  Bible  Study.  We  spent  with  them  about  a 
day  and  a  half,  and  then  returned  to  Tokio. 

On  Fifth-day  we  all  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
graduating  exercises  of  the  Friends'  Girls'  School,  when  fifteen 
girls  received  their  diplomas.  It  was  a  gratifying  occasion, 
presided  over  with  dignity  by  Toki  Iwasawa  Tomiyama,  a 
former  Westtown  student,  who  is  the  acting  head  of  the  school 
during  the  absence  of  President  Seiju  Hirakawa,  now  in 
America.  From  previous  visits  to  the  School  and  some  of  the 
classes  we  had  become  impressed  with  the  solid  educational 
character  of  the  work  and  felt  proud  of  our  School.  We  hope 
means  will  be  provided  for  it  to  extend  its  influence. 

The  day  following  we  started  for  Yearly  Meeting,  held  this 
year  at  Ishioka,  a  village  some  fifty  miles  north  of  Tokio. 
The  meeting  of  Ministry  and  Oversight  came  Sixth-day  after- 
noon. The  General  Yearly  Meeting  came  on  the  three  days 
following.   The  sessions  were  all  held  in  the  house  that  is 
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used  both  for  the  Friends'  meeting  regularly  held  in  Ishioka 
and  for  the  home  of  C.  Suzuki,  the  local  teacher,  and  his  large 
family.  A  few  chairs  were  provided  for  the  clerks  and  foreign 
visitors,  but  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  general  sat  on  the  floor 
Japanese  fashion.  Except  for  difficulties  with  your  feet  and 
legs  the  floor  of  a  Japanese  house  is  a  very  nice  place  to  sit. 
It  is  always  completely  covered  with  rice  straw  mats,  three  by 
six  feet,  and  two  inches  thick,  fitted  closely  together.  These 
mats,  called  tatami,  are  somewhat  springy  and  not  at  all  like 
hardwood  floors  to  sit  on.  Cloth  cushions,  about  two  feet 
square,  and  two  inches  thick,  are  provided  for  the  comfort  of 
those  who  desire  them. 

About  seventy  persons  connected  with  meetings  in  different 
localities  attended  one  or  more  sessions.  Comparatively  few 
were  able  to  attend  all  the  sessions,  the  average  attendance 
being  about  forty.  Our  credentials  were  read,  duly  translated, 
and  we  were  made  to  feel  very  welcome.  Every  courtesy  was 
offered  us  and  such  opportunity  for  expression  as  we  might 
desire.  They  did  not  give  us  the  impression,  however,  of 
deferring  to  us  overmuch.  They  are  jealous  of  their  own  dig- 
nity, and  do  not  want  to  be  slavish  imitators  of  other  Yearly 
Meetings  or  of  the  ways  of  American  Friends.  Instead  of 
following  Quaker  traditions  too  closely  they  prefer  to  work  out 
their  own  forms  of  procedure.  They  prefer  their  Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  be  a  genuine  Japanese  affair,  rather  than  a  growth  from 
American  scions  on  a  Japanese  stock. 

Our  general  impression  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  based  upon 
following  the  business  as  we  were  enabled  to  by  the  aid  of 
notes  written  along  through  the  sessions,  by  some  of  our  mis- 
sionary friends  and  upon  the  spirit  which  we  felt,  was  hopeful, 
though  we  realized  more  than  ever  the  lack  of  established 
strength.  This  can  only  come  with  the  growth  of  years  and 
the  sympathetic  help  of  more  experienced  Friends.  We  of 
America  too  little  appreciate  our  Christian  background  and 
the  importance  of  our  inheritance.  Even  the  first  generation 
of  Friends  emerged  from  a  past  and  an  environment  which 
was  permeated  with  Christian  elements.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
first  generation  of  Friends  in  Japan.  They  have  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation  in  a  very  different  fashion  from  that  in 
which  we  have  had  it  to  do. 

We  spent  the  night  following  Yearly  Meeting  in  Tokio,  and 
the  next  day  took  the  train  for  Kyoto,  some  three  hundred 
miles  south.  The  immediate  occasion  of  our  going  was  the 
marriage  of  our  -own  Herbert  V.  Nicholson  to  Madeline 
Waterhouse,  which  was  set  for  Third  Month  31st.  For  five 
years  Madeline  Waterhouse  had  been  connected  with  the  Girls' 
School  of  the  Doshisha,  the  famous  institution  conducted  by 
the  Congregationalists.  She  was  released  from  her  work 
there,  on  account  of  her  approaching  marriage  and  on  account 
of  the  immediate  need  for  another  foreign  teacher  in  the 
Friends'  Girls'  School  in  Tokio.  The  occasion  was  observed 
as  nearly  according  to  Friends'  order  as  the  circumstances  al- 
lowed. They  said  the  ceremony  in  due  form;  the  certificate 
was  ready  and  afterwards  duly  signed  by  those  present.  The 
religious  exercises  were  participated  in  by  three  or  four  of 
their  friends  of  different  religious  connections.  I  think  we  all 
felt  it  was  a  dignified  and  solemn  occasion,  worthy  of  our 
Christian  ideals.  Madeline  Nicholson  is  a  very  welcome  ad- 
dition to  our  little  staff  of  helpers.  Since  we  were  in  Kyoto  it 
seemed  allowable  for  us  to  see  some  of  the  interesting  temples 
and  palaces  of  that  old  capital,  and  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  nearby 
town  of  Nara,  with  its  temples,  its  beautiful  park,  grand  old 
cryptomerias,  hundreds  of  tame  deer  that  eat  out  of  your 
hand,  and  thousands  of  old  stone  lanterns  that  add  much  of 
picturesque  beauty  to  the  scene.  We  spent  a  good  deal  of  our 
week  away  from  Tokio,  however,  in  visiting  the  educational 
institutions  and  other  phases  of  missionary  activity  conducted 
by  various  denominations  in  the  different  localities.  We  found 
the  work  of  the  Methodists,  Congregationalists  and  the  Japan 
Evangelistic  Band  in  Kobe  of  great  interest  and  value.  The 
independent  union  mission,  with  headquarters  at  Hachiman, 
appealed  to  us  very  much,  the  self-supporting  character  of  the 


mission  in  general  striking  a  particularly  responsive  chord  in 
our  hearts  as  Friends. 

Leaving  Hachiman  with  some  reluctance,  we  returned  to 
Tokio,  to  take  up  our  special  work  of  studying  the  needs  and 
possibilities  of  our  Friends'  work.  After  a  few  days  in  Tokio 
we  expect  to  go  to  Mito,  the  centre  of  our  country  work 
some  eighty  miles  north,  for  a  week  or  more  of  visiting  among 
the  places  where  meetings  are  carried  on  and  other  work  is 
being  done  by  Gurney  and  Elizabeth  Binford,  Edith  F.  Sharp- 
less,  and  Thomas  and  Esther  Jones,  with  their  Japanese  help- 
ers. 


JAPAN  AND  THE  GENTLEMEN'S  AGREEMENT. 

Furnished  by  the  Peace  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting. 

A  new  and  particularly  vicious  anti-Japanese  campaign 
has  been  going  on  in  California  for  several  months,  and  unless 
it  is  counteracted,  it  is  likely  to  result  in  strained  relations 
between  our  country  and  Japan. 

Senator  James  D.  Phelan  and  V.  S.  McClatchey  charge  that 
Japan  has  been  deliberately  and  systematically  violating  the 
so-called  Gentlemen's  Agreement  of  1907.  Under  that  agree- 
ment, Japan  undertook  to  stop  the  emigration  of  Japanese 
labor  to  the  United  States,  with  the  understanding  that  no 
anti-Japanese  legislation  would  be  passed  to  humiliate  public 
feeling.  The  agreement  permitted  the  entry  of  former  resi- 
dents and  members  of  the  families  of  residents. 

It  is  charged  that  10,000  to  12,000  Japanese  arrive  in  the 
U.  S.  yearly,  bearing  certificates  that  they  are  not  laborers, 
but  that  nearly  all  are  actually  at  labor  soon  after  their  arrival. 
It  is  also  charged  that  the  admission  of  "  picture  brides"  violates 
the  agreement  because  they  are  not  members  of  residents' 
families.  The  charges  are  accompanied  by  statements  that 
the  "picture  brides"  are  brought  over  for  "breeding,"  and 
that  as  a  rule  they  have  one  child  a  year.  Such  children,  being 
American  born,  can  hold  property,  and  thus,  not  only  is  the 
labor  supply  kept  up  without  actual  labor  immigration,  but 
means  is  provided  for  putting  large  tracts  of  land  under 
Japanese  ownership. 

The  statistics  given  to  support  these  charges  are  wholly 
misleading.  It  is  true  that  nearly  117,000  Japanese  entered 
the  United  States  in  the  last  eleven  years,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  nearly  98,000  left  in  the  same  time,  making  a  net  gain 
of  about  19,000.  Moreover,  these  totals  include  the  figures 
for  Hawaii,  which  are  about  one-third  of  the  amounts  in  each 
case.  Also  when  the  figures  are  separated  according  to  sex, 
it  is  found  that  over  13,000  more  males  have  left  the  United 
States  than  have  entered.  The  increase  of  Japanese  popula- 
tion is  therefore  due  to  the  arrival  of  wives  and  "picture 
brides."  Immigration  statistics  show  that  the  latter  are  less 
than  one-third  of  the  females  admitted.  The  admission  of 
"picture  brides"  is  the  only  act  of  Japan  that  under  careful 
examination  might  be  construed  as  violating  the  agreement. 
Although  the  brides  become  wives  immediately  on  arrival, 
Japan  recognizes  that  there  is  a  technical  violation  involved 
and  now  refuses  them  passports. 

As  to  the  other  charges,  California  birth  records  show  that 
the  Japanese  birth-rate  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  that  al- 
leged, and  is  even  less  than  that  of  other  immigrant  groups. 
Also  the  actual  Japanese  holdings  of  land  in  California  amount 
to  only  about  30,000  acres,  an  insignificant  part  of  that  great 
State. 

The  actual  evidence  shows  clearly  that  Japan  is  observing 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  agreement,  yet  the  false  charges 
are  still  being  published  widely  and  should  be  refuted  when 
met.  Friends  wishing  more  detailed  information  can  obtain 
it  from  the  Peace  Committee,  304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Be  willing  that  self  shall  suffer  for  the  Truth,  and  not  the 
Truth  for  self. — James  Parnell. 


Fifth  Month  13,  1920. 
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 CHILDREN'S  CORNER.  

In  Milady's  Boudoir. — It  was  once  a  beautiful  room,  look- 
ing out  upon  the  rose  garden,  and  Milady  was  the  Princess  of 
Montenegro.  The  room  was  her  boudoir  in  the  palace  of  Prince 
Mirko.  But  that  was  long  ago,  before  the  war  came  to  her  land. 

To-day,  the  American  Red  Cross  is  located  in  this  palace, 
which  has  become  a  hospital  of  some  sixty-four  beds,  and  the 
one-time  boudoir  of  the  Princess  is  used  for  the  sick  and 
wounded.  On  a  carved  mahogany  piano  stool,  taken  from  the 
Prince's  music  room,  a  wounded  figure  is  seated,  while  a  Red 
Cross  doctor  administers  the  anesthetic;  a  rosewood  table  is 
the  operating  stand;  the  Prince's  armoirs  is  the  instrument 
case.  When  night  operations  are  performed,  the  only  light 
available  is  that  of  an  ordinary  kerosene  lamp. 

But  this  -palace  room  has  saved  the  life  of  many  a  sufferer 
of  Montenegro,  where,  only  a  few  months  ago,  there  were 
neither  doctors  nor  hospitals.  Surely  Milady,  could  she  step 
into  her  room  of  former  splendor,  would  feel  amply  rewarded 
for  the  loss  of  her  home. — From  Junior  Red  Cross. 


And  The  Monkey  Enjoys  It  Too. — The  frisky  mountain 
goat  raced  around,  with  the  little  brown  monkey  perilously 
perched  on  his  back;  the  white  eagle  screamed  in  true  American 
fashion  all  day  long  at  the  brilliant  peacock,  vainly  strutting 
about  the  yard  in  utter  disdain  of  its  noisy  friend;  the  beady- 
eyed  red  fox  had  become  quite  domesticated,  while  the  cunning 
white  rabbits  jumped  on  the  white  bed  coverlets,  and  rubbed 
their  soft  liftle  noses  against  the  arms  of  their  delighted  play- 
fellows. 

It  wasn't  an  animal  fair,  but  when  the  Red  Cross  lady,  who 
had  recently  arrived  in  the  country  of  Montenegro,  stepped 
inside  the  door  of  the  long  sunny  ward,  she  looked  in  amaze- 
ment. 

For  this  young  menagerie  gathered  in  front  of  her  was  a 
very  lively  part  of  the  convalescent  ward  in  the  American 
Red  Cross  Hospital  at  Poggoritza,  Montenegro.  All  the  ani- 
mals have  been  presented  to  the  American  doctor  in  charge 
of  the  hospital  by  grateful  natives,  who  have  been  his  patients 
at  various  times.  Although  treatment  is  free  in  these  hospitals, 
the  natives  who  have  been  healed  are  so  grateful  that  they* 
insist  upon  bringing  some  little  token  of  their  appreciation  to 
the  doctor  or  the  nurses.  Sometimes  they  offer  chickens, 
homemade  cheese  or  fresh  vegetables. 

And  so,  through  friendly  contributions,  this  young  menagerie 
came  into  being.  These  little  animals  have  become  the  pets 
of  the  ward  and  afford  much  amusement  to  the  patients.  The 
animals  themselves  seem  quite  at  home,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
little  mountain  goat  is  really  growing  fond  of  the  chattering 
monkey,  who  insists  on  being  carried  around  on  the  goat's 
shaggy  back. — From  Junior  Red  Cross. 


A  VISIT  TO  FOON  CHUCK. 


FRANCIS  R.  TAYLOR. 

We  had  heard  of  Foon  Chuck  some  time  before  we  reached 
his  section  of  the  country.  We  were  naturally  anxious  to 
meet  him,  as  we  had  heard  of  his  great  interest  in  education 
and  his  desire  to  have  the  Friends  start  a  school  near  him. 
We  were  also  told  that  his  home  was  thirty  miles  back  from 
the  railroad  and  that  it  would  involve  three  days'  traveling 
to  go  and  come.  We  went,  however,  and  now  count  the  days 
well  spent. 

Osorio  is  a  "freight-car"  station  on  the  road  between  Vic- 
toria and  Tampico.  It  does  not  appear  on  many  maps,  but 
the  curious  can  find  Xicotencatl,  at  least,  and  the  latter  was 
really  our  first  objective.  I  sincerely  hope  other  people  can 
make  a  better  attempt  at  pronouncing  Xicotencatl  than  I 
did.  In  case  not,  however,  it  should  sound  about  as  follows, — 
Hick-o-tane-kittle.  We  finally  referred  to  it  as  "X"  or  "Tin 
Kettle,"  and  neither  usage  seemed  to  arouse  adversely  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  Aztec  chief  who  once  bore  the  name. 


Its  chief  difficulty  for  us  when  we  landed  at  dusk  at  Osorio, 
was  that  it  was  fifteen  miles  away. 

I  wish  Henry,  of  Detroit,  could  have  seen  the  Ford,  that, 
after  fifty  minutes'  work  with  the  timer,  consented  to  start. 
It  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  whole  new  flock  of  advertising 
witticisms,  being  the  only  car  to  our  knowledge  that  was 
illuminated  solely  with  matches.  It  was  stripped  of  all  such 
superfluities  as  wind  shield  and  top,  but  it  ran  and  only  stalled 
twice  in  the  fifteen  miles. 

Every  "coachee"  in  Mexico  has  his  footman,  and  we  had 
ours,  a  youngster  who  rode  on  the  running  board.  Besides 
this,  three  others,  all  Mexicans,  crowded  in,  so  we  set  forth 
gaily,  on  a  black  road,  without  lights  and  with  a  passenger 
list  of  seven  souls,  two  of  whom  could  only  speak  enough 
Spanish  to  order  a  meal.  If  ever  there  was  presented  an  op- 
portunity for  Mexican  duplicity  to  assert  itself,  that  was  the 
time.  The  only  indication  of  anything  irregular  in  our  course 
was  a  short  excursion  into  the  bushes  when  we  lost  the  road. 
A  hasty  search  by  match-light  discovered  the  errant  highway, 
off  to  our  left,  and  so,  seven  men  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
car,  shoved  it  up  a  gentle  grade  and  we  were  soon  spinning 
away  again  into  the  night  at  a  speed,  which  at  least  two  of 
the  passengers  would  gladly  have  modified.  For  expert 
chauffering,  under  most  difficult  circumstances,  both  of  us 
voted  that  Indian  the  palm. 

We  slept  that  night  in  the  adobe  house  of  the  Friends' 
pastor,  Santana  Morena,  a  handsome,  well-educated  man, 
with  a  fine  wife  and  family.  The  next  morning  we  saw  the 
Friends'  school,  the  possible  site  for  a  permanent  school  and 
place  of  worship,  admired  the  fine  Guayalejo  River  (the  only 
clear  stream  we  saw  in  all  Mexico)  and  then  finally  we  met 
Foon  Chuck. 

Now  you  should  know  that  Foon  Chuck  is  probably  the 
foremost  Chinaman  in  Mexico, — no  mean  distinction  in  a. 
land  where  most  of  the  garden  truck  is  raised  by  thrifty,  in- 
dustrious immigrants  of  that  nation,  numbering  to-day, 
28,000  in  all.  Seated  in  his  office  in  "X,"  our  new  friend 
chatted  with  us  most  affably,  on  the  States,  on  politics  and 
especially  on  education.  The  whole  place  was  redolent  with 
the  odor  of  sugar.  In  the  adjoining  room  were  great  sacks 
and  boxes  of  "pUoncilla,"  conical  cakes  of  brown  sugar,  of 
which  more  later.  In  the  "patio"  or  courtyard  to  the  rear 
were  the  trucks  and  teams  by  which  this  modest  little  China- 
man covered  the  thirty  miles  between  El  Canton,  his  "haci- 
enda" and  the  railroad  at  Osorio.  We  .were  soon  both  the 
recipients  and  acceptants  of  an  invitation  to  visit  him  at  El 
Canton,  returning  with  him  in  the  evening.  And  so  another 
evening  saw  us  in  a  swirl  of  dust,  with  a  Chinese  chauffeur 
in  a  Ford  car  (one  sees  few  but  Fords  and  Hudsons  in  Mexico) 
on  an  excellent  country  road,  enjoying  the  scenery  and  our  s 
host  and  his  tales  of  his  early  days  in  that  section,  twenty- 
two  years  ago. 

He  had  ridden  into  the  country  on  horse-back,  lodged 
around  with  the  Indians,  staked  out  his  8,500  acres  and 
started  in  to  cultivate.  He  has  never  stopped  since.  Oc- 
casionally the  bandits  come  in  to  see  him.  For  awhile  he 
hid  from  them  in  the  cane  fields,  but  finally  they  saw  him 
first  and  demanded  $5,000.  "Now,  man  to  man,  and  face 
to  face,  what  do  you  want?"  said  he.  The  demand  was 
repeated  and  as  promptly  declined.  A  visit  to  the  safe 
found  it  empty  and  then  the  bandit  leader  modified  his  de- 
mands to  food.  This  was  given  freely  and  they  were  assured 
that  future  requests  of  the  same  kind  would  be  as  readily 
met  in  the  name  of  hospitality.  They  still  visit  El  Canton 
occasionally  and  take  freely  of  rice,  sWeet  potatoes  or  corn 
from  the  beautiful  granary  and  then  quietly  depart. 

The  plantation  was  a  revelation  to  us,  with  its  large  peon 
village,  with  a  school,  but  no  church.  Foon  Chuck  would 
welcome  a  church,  although  he  is  not  himself  a  professing 
Christian,  and  this  presents  an  opportunity  for  Friends,  to 
whom  he  seems  to  be  partial  anyhow.  His  chief  crop  is 
sugar.  He  told  us  that  he  had  not  had  to  replant  his  cane  for 
the  past  five  years,  while  in  Louisiana  the  planters  had  to 
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start  afresh  each  year.  A  few  years  ago,  when  he  tried  rice, 
his  crop  reached  twenty-eight  carloads.  Since  then  he  has 
stapled  in  sugar,  with  numerous  side  crops  for  provision  for 
the  community.  The  strangest  of  these,  to  us,  was  the  dashee, 
or  Chinese  potato.  We  had  some  for  dinner  that  night.  In 
appearance  similar  to  a  bulb,  it  tasted  almost  like  our  potato. 
We  brought  a  few  away  with  us  to  try  in  a  northern  climate. 

The  sugar  mill  was  a  delight  from  the  cane  press  to  the 
candy  cones,  called  "piloncilla."  The  natural  cane  juice  had 
a  cloying  sweetness,  of  which  a  little  went  a  great  way.  When 
the  process  was  complete,  however,  and  the  golden  brown 
syrup,  cooled  in  the  conical  earthenware  crocks,  became  the 
hard  brown  candy,  it  was  easy  to  eat  more  than  enough. 
When  we  left,  our  host  loaded  us  down  with  50  pounds  of 
sugar  and  syrup,  equally  to  our  delight  and  embarrassment. 
We  entertained  lively  anticipations  of  attempting  to  bring 
the  demijohn  of  syrup  across  the  border  into  the  dry  territory 
of  our  native  land.  As  it  was  very  heavy  and  as  the  numerous 
customs  "samples"  would  have  left  little  but  the  jug  to  bring 
home,  we  were  constrained  to  donate  it  to  the  larder  of  one 
of  our  missionary  friends.  We  did  bring  away  about  fifteen 
pounds  of  sugar  apiece  and  are  now  enjoying  it  with  "our 
families. 

We  had  dinner  late,  in  company  with  our  host,  his  brother 
Joe,  and  his  son  Arturo.  Then  and  at  breakfast  next  morning, 
the  only  articles  not  produced  on  the  hacienda  were  butter 
and  Quaker  oats.  Wild  pigeon,  served  with  a  great  abundance 
of  vegetables,  was  a  real  treat  to  men  whose  appetites  had 
rather  quailed  on  meats,  slaughtered  and  sold  as  one  sees 
them  in  Mexico.  Wild  duck  sufficed  the  next  morning  and 
we  were  promised  "wild  fish"  from  the  river,  if  we  would 
remain  longer. 

With  a  ready  command  of  English,  our  genial  host  revealed 
to  us  some  of  his  philosophy  in  the  evening.  His  younger 
children  are  being  educated  in  the  United  States  and  most  of 
them  are  Christians.  Three  of  them  he  desires  to  send  to  our 
Eastern  colleges.  He  was  most  illuminating  in  his  ideas  on 
the  Mexican  peon.  While  sympathetic  in  his  attitude,  he 
gave  us  clearly  to  understand  that  Mexican  difficulties  will 
not  be  solved  by  any  distribution  of  land,  as  such.  Education 
of  the. peon  in  foresight  and  ability  to  lay  aside  for  the  rainy 
day,  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  any  permanent  improve- 
ment in  their  condition.  The  disparity  in  the  numbers  of 
the  races, — about  3,500,000  of  Spanish  or  mixed  blood  and 
13,000,000  Indians,  is  a  tremendous  problem.  The  Indian 
problem  in  the  United  States,  with  only  250,000  Indians,  is 
simple  in  comparison;  and  even  the  Negro  problem,  with 
about  10,000,000  blacks  in  a  population  of  110,000,000  pales 
before  the  educational  problem  in  Mexico. 

And  so  we  conversed  until  tired  travelers  felt  it  rather 
late  to  retire.  A  big  airy  room  and  beds  with  covers  long 
enough  to  do  service  for  both  feet  and  chin  at  the  same  time, 
were  most  acceptable.  Governor  Osuna's  little  Victrola 
regaled  us  with  Spanish  airs  at  bed-time  and  then  we  slept  the 
sleep  of  the  weary,  feeling  very  far  from  home  indeed,  in  that 
remote  hacienda,  and  the  more  so  because  of  the  thirty  miles 
between  us  and  the  friendly  railroad. 

The  next  morning  all  were  astir  betimes,  for  'tis  rather 
unusual  to  have  a  two-hour  run  to  the  train.  One  more 
incident  served  to  impress  our  novel  visit  upon  us.  Both 
coming  and  going  we  had  to  ford  the  Guayalejo.  Just  above 
the  ford,  two  other  "rivers,"  the  Frio  and  the  Commandante 
flowed  in,  so  we  had  a  considerable  stream  to  cross.  The  water 
ran  about  twenty  inches  deep  and  at  the  deepest  we  stalled. 
The  Chinese  chauffeur  gingerly  sprawled  his  length  along  the 
hood,  and  once  again  we  wished  for  our  Detroit  friend  as  the 
Chinaman  attempted  to  crank  the  car  from  above.  Failing  in 
that  he  tried  three  times,  with  bare  feet,  to  start  us  out,  only 
to  dig  deeper  into  the  loose  stones.  Finally  one  of  us  took 
the  wheel,  the  chauffeur  pushed  from  behind,  the  two  on  the 
back  seat  yelled  as  if  the  car  were  an  obstinate  burro,  and 
away  we  went  for  the  far  bank,  not  daring  to  slacken  speed, 
although  we  threw  up  a  column  of  water  like  a  geyser  ahead 


of  us.  And  so  we  left  our  genial  host  and  so  we  hope  to  visit 
him  again  at  El  Canton,  in  the  happier  days  when  things 
may  be,  we  trust,  even  better  with  him  and  between  our  great 
Republic  and  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
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Feeding  Children  in  Berlin. 

The  following  report  on  the  first  feeding  in  Berlin  did  not 
reach  America  until  recently  on  account  of  the  revolution  in 

Germany. 

Second  Month  26,  1920,  was  a  Red  Letter  day  in  the  history 
of  the  Kinderhilfsmission  in  Germany,  for  after  seven  weeks 
or  sol  of  waiting  to  get  at  the  table,  actual  feeding  began  in 
Berlin  on  that  day. 

The  beginning  was  made  in  Dr.  H.  Neumann's  Kinderhaus 
in  Blumenstrasse.  The  institution  is  interesting  for  itself,  a 
place  in  East  Berlin  where  fine  work  is  being  done  for  the  needy 
little  folks  of  the  District.  That  day  it  was  more  than  usually 
an  interesting  institution  to  the  Quakers,-for  they  had  been 
very  eager  to  see  some  of  their  own  food  going  into  hungry 
little  mouths,  to  feed  undernourished  little  bodies. 

The  food  had  arrived  in  the  city  the  day  before,  and  it  took 
swift  work  to  get  it  out  of  the  cars  into  the  warehouse,  out  of 
the  warehouse-  into  the  kitchen,  and  out  of  the  kitchen  into 
the  children,  all  in  twenty-four  hours.  Because  of  this,  a  full 
meal  could  not  be  served  that  first  day,  but  each  child  was 
given  a  half  liter  of  cocoa  made  with  real  milk  and  sugar  and 
bread  with  it.  Their  real  interest  in  the  food  was  normal 
and  delightful. 

In  the  Kindergarten  of  the  Kinderhaus,  where  the  children 
were  fed  at  four  o'clock,  the  self-control  and  training  of  the 
little  things  were  quite  remarkable;  they  sat  patiently  with 
hands  behind  them,  while  bread  was  distributed,  and  then 
waited  to  eat  the  bread  until  the  cocoa  had  been  poured.  This 
took  some  time,  and  several  of  the  members  of  the  Mission 
were  secretly  glad  to  see  one  hungry  urchin  whose  desire  got 
the  better  of  his  good  manners  and  who  licked  his  bread  all 
over  several  times  before  the  cocoa  came.  When  the  children 
had  their  food,  they  sang — just  ordinary  little  children  songs, 
very  prettily  sung,  and  finished  off  with  a  toast:  "Der  Onkel 
.  aus  Amerike  er  lebe  Hoch"  in  real  German  style. 

At  five  o'clock,  the  same  day,  members  of  the  Mission  visited 
the  first  feeding  at  the  Poliklinik  of  the  Kinderhaus.  Here  we 
saw  the  hospital  department  founded  by  Dr.  H.  Neumann, 
where  much  good  work  is  done  for  sick  children  both  as  in 
and  out-patients.  Some  members  of  the  Mission  had  visited 
the  hospital  before  and  found  it  well  worth  knowing  about. 
Here  again,  the  children  were  given  bread  and  cocoa,  the  first 
day.  These  children  were  not  only  undernourished,  but  in 
many  cases,  children  with  some  active  disease  caused  by 
malnutrition.  In  some  cases,  they  had  to  be  brought  by  moth- 
ers and  older  sisters  whose  pleasure  in  the  food  and  under- 
standing of  what  it  meant  to  the  children  were  very  thorough. 
In  the  midst  of  the  meal,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  Dr.  Clara 
Birnbaum,  the  very  efficient  physician  in  charge  of  the  Kinder- 
haus, made  a  short  address  of  welcome  and  appreciation,  and 
Alfred  G.  Scattergood,  Chairman  of  the  Kinderhilfsmission, 
replied  in  a  very  few  simple  and  appropriate  words. 

Two  days  later,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Mission  who  had 
been  on  her  round  among  the  feeding  centres,  brought  back 
some  pieces  of  white  bread  made  from  American  flour,  with 
German  yeast  and  salt.  That  bit  of  food  co-operatively  made, 
was  real  evidence  that  feeding  of  undernourished  German 
children  could  now  actively  begin. 
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Quaker  Feeding  in  Berlin. 

Berlin,  Third  Month  12,  1Q20. — Frau  Oberin  Boese  of  Dr. 
Neumann's  Kinderhaus  who  has  been  co-operating  with  us 
splendidly  in  our  work,  phoned  us  this  morning  that  they  had 
weighed  some  of  the  children  after  two  weeks'  feeding.  One 
little  girl  had  gained  over  four  pounds,  and  her  little  sister 
over  one  pound. 

When  we  suggested  that  this  was  too  good  to  be  true,  we 
were  told  that  the  doctor  at  the  Kinderhaus  said  it  was  quite 
true,  and  that  the  child  had  been  in  an  extremely  undernourish- 
ed condition. 

We  don't  expect  such  results  often,  but  it  is  encouraging 
to  know  what  miracles  good  food  can  work. 


Copy  of  Letter  Received  From  the  District  Magistrary. 

Now  that  the  feeding  in  the  schools  of  our  district  is  in  full 
swing,  I  feel  impelled  once  more  to  express  to  you  and  your 
American  Friends  in  the  name  of  the  children  entrusted  to 
my  charge  most  cordial  thanks  for  the  immediate  and  vital 
assistance  which  you  have  given  us. 

I  allow  myself  the  hope  that  this  splendid  message  of  good- 
will of  the  American  people  may  find  a  warm  response  in  the 
hearts  of  the  young  as  of  the  old. 

(Signed)  Dr.  Schweers, 
School  Physician  oj  the  District  Berlin- Pankow. 

Arthur  M.  Charles. 


How  the  Quakers  Organized  Districts  for  Relief  Work. 

Dresden,  Third  Month  iy,  jg2o. — On  coming  to  Dresden,  we 
found  a  man  in  the  Post-Ministerium  who  belongs  to  the  same 
rank  as  Hanns  Gramm  [Max  Reich's  son-in-law].  This  man 
introduced  us  in  the  order  right  to  the  dignitaries  on  whom 
it  was  our  duty  to  formally  call.  The  Lord  Mayor  appointed 
a  small  committee  to  hear  our  proposal.  Out  of  this  came  our 
local  German  Committee  of  control  composed  of  two  city 
councilmen,  two  business  men,  two  school  directors,  two 
physicians,  two  women,  one  of  whom  is  a  domestic  science 
teacher.  Out  of  this  group  came  the  business  organization, 
including  the  Chairman,  a  city  councilman  and  the  two 
business  men.  One  of  these  has  charge  of  transportation  and 
warehouse.  The  other  has  charge  of  local  distribution,  forms, 
kitchens,  selection  of  feeding  centres  and  all  questions  of  detail: 
His  office  is  the  clearing-house  for  our  entire  business.  One 
physician  has  entire  control  of  selection  of  children. 

On  our  side  is  the  chief  who  doesn't  work.  Under  him  is  the 
Inside  Office  Manager,  a  German-English  woman,  who  takes 
charge  of  callers  and  successfully  handles  many  cases.  There 
is  also  a  stenographer  in  the  office.  The  third  class  under  the 
Chief  is  the  list  of  school  visitors  who  are  directly  in  charge  of 
our  inside  office  manager.  This,  thee  sees  at  once,  leaves  the 
Chief  and  his  interpreter  Hanns  Gramm,  free  to  build  our 
organization — as  new  fields  are  assigned  to  us. 

Albert  J.  Brown. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Fifth  Month  1, 
1920 — thirty  in  all;  five  from  Mennonites. 
Cash  contributions  for  the  week — 1107,240. 15. 


The  following  printed  in  the  Public  Ledger  Fifth  Month  7th, 
is  a  protest  in  which  all  readers  of  The  Friend  would  wish 
to  join. — Eds. 

NO  CANNON  FOR  PASTORIUS. 

Since  the  gentle  soul  of  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  left  its 
body  to  lie  in  the  Germantown  graveyard,  with  no  stone  or 
record,  even  on  paper,  to  mark  where  that  body  lay,  nothing 
could  be  better  calculated  to  stir  the  sod  over  that  grave  and 
reveal  its  location  than  the  recent  suggestion  that  a  cannon 
be  placed  on  the  base  set  for  his  statue. 

Pastorius  did  enjoy  a  joke.  He  wrote  a  few — it  is  a  pity 
they  are  in  Latin  and  we  can't  all  laugh — ;  but  this  one  is 
far  from  good  taste,  Any  statue  at  all  would  have  offended 


the  modesty  of  the  simple  Quaker,  and  a  cannon  would  have 
horrified  him. 

Are  there  not  enough  people  in  Philadelphia  who,  like  Pas- 
torius, love  flowers  and  fruit  trees,  or  who  keep  bees,  or  who 
love  freedom — Pastorius  was  our  earliest  anti-slavery  man — 
to  stop  such  an  outrageous  insult  to  a  great  American? 

Besides  his  fine  knowledge  of  international  law,  rare  plants 
and  of  Christian  philosophy,  the  founder  of  Germantown 
could  write  in  some  seven  languages.  Is  there  a  word  of  them 
all  strong  enough  to  express  the  anomaly  of  a  cannon  put  on 
the  base  where  the  statue  of  Friend  Pastorius  was  to  have 
been? 

"And,  greeting  all  with  quiet  smile  and  word, 
Pastorius  went  his  way.    The  unscared  bird 
Sang  at  his  side;  scarcely  the  squirrel  stirred 
At  his  hushed  footstep  on  the  mossy  sod, 
And,  wheresoe'er  the  good  man  looked  or  trod, 
He  felt  the  peace  of  nature  and  of  God." 


"From  sea  to  sea  the  flowers  of  freedom  bloom 
And  joy-bells  ring,  and  silver  trumpets  blow; 
But  not  for  thee,  Pastorius.  Even  so 
The  world  forgets,  but  the  wise  angels  know." 

Helen  Elizabeth  Rhoads. 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fifth  Month  3,  1920. 


HUMAN  RELATIONSHIPS. 

Edited  by  the  Social  Order  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting. 
Woolman  Quotation  for  the  Month. — "When  any,  on 
the  strength  of  their  possessions,  demand  such  rent  or  in- 
terest as  necessitates  their  tenants  to  a  closer  application  to 
business  than  our  Merciful  Father  designed  for  us,  it  puts 
the  wheels  of  perfect  brotherhood  out  of  order." 

ORCHARDS. 

Orchards  in  the  Spring-time!  Oh,  I  think  and  think  of  them — 
Filmy  mists  of  pink  and  white  above  the  fresh,  young  green, 

Lifting  and  drifting — how  my  eyes  could  drink  of  them! 
I'm  staring  at  a  dirty  wall  beyond  a  big  machine. 

Orchards  in  the  Spring-time!  Deep  in  soft,  cool  shadows, 

Moving  all  together  when  the  west  wind  blows 
Fragrance  upon  fragrance  on  road  and  meadows — 

I'm  smelling  heat  and  oil  and  sweat  and  thick,  black  clothes. 

Orchards  in  the  Spring-time!  The  clean  white  and  pink  of  them 
Lifting  and  drifting  with  all  the  winds  that  blow. 

Orchards  in  the  Spring-time!  Thank  God,  I  still  can  think  of  them! 
You're  not  docked  for  thinking — if  the  foreman  doesn't  know. 

— Theodosia  Gabeison,  from  "The  Voice  of  Labor" . 

An  eye-witness  at  the  Stock  Yards  describes  a  scene  in  one 
of  the  large  packing-houses:  "A  month  ago,"  he  says,  "we 
stood  with  a  superintendent  in  a  room  of  the  canning  depart- 
ment. Down  both  sides  of  a  long  table  stood  twenty  immigrant 
women;  most  of  them  were  visibly  middle-aged  and  mothers. 
'  Look  at  that  Slovak  woman,'  said  the  Superintendent.  She 
stood  bending  slightly  forward,  her  dull  eyes  staring  straight 
down,  her  elbow  jerking  back  and  forth,  her  hands  jumping  in 
nervous  haste  to  keep  up  with  the  gang.  These  hands  made 
one  simple,  precise  motion  each  second,  thirty-six  an  hour, 
and  all  exactly  the  same.  "  She  is  one  of  the  best  workers 
we  have,'  the  superintendent  was  saying.  We  moved  closer 
and  glanced  at  her  face.  Then  we  saw  a  strange  contrast. 
The  hands  were  swift,  precise,  intelligent.  The  face  was  stolid, 
vague,  vacant.  '  It  took  a  long  time  to  pound  the  idea  into  her 
head,'  the  superintendent  continued,  '  but  when  this  grade 
of  woman  once  absorbs  an  idea  she  holds  it.  She  is  too  stupid 
to  vary.  She  seems  to  have  no  other  thought  to  distract  her. 
She  is  as  sure  as  a  machine.  For  much  of  our  work  this  woman 
is  the  kind  we  want.  Her  mind  is  all  on  the  table.'" 

Carleton  H.  Parker. 
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Book  for  The  Month.— The  Casual  Laborer  and  Other 
Essays.  Carleton  H.  Parker  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  Pub- 
lishers.) 

"We  are  in  a  temper  to  reconstruct  economic  society,  as 
we  were  once  in  a  temper  to  reconstruct  political  society." 
These  words  of  President  Wilson's  Carleton  Parker  loved  to 
quote,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  career  was  cut  short 
ere  it  had  well  begun  his  own  contribution  to  economic  re- 
construction can  hardly  be  measured.  In  this  little  book  his 
wife  publishes  four  of  his  most  valuable  papers.  In  the  intro- 
duction she  writes:  "He  labored  to  lift  the  veil  of  uncertainty 
and  doubt  from  his  own  eyes,  and  then  share  his  findings  with 
seekers  after  light,  be  they  rich  or  poor,  young  or' old,  employed 
or  unemployed.  .  .  He  blamed  no  one.  He  tried  to  com- 
prehend the  forces  at  work  which  march  for  certain  condi- 
tions. He  tried  to  understand  the  motives  which  led  to  certain 
types  of  conduct."  He  himself  wrote:  "  I  feel  that  the  'cure' 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  lies  in  the  well-known  modern  method'of  edu- 
cational practice  and  theory  and  that  the  achievement  of 
such  a  social  renovation  is  much  easier  than  our  hysterical 
fellow-patriots  believe.  It  comes  down  to  that  sad  old  com- 
parison between  the  use  of  suppression  in  contrast  with  a 
system  of  wise  social  prevention.  At  times  I  feel  that  those 
who  pretend  to  be  working  patriotically  for  unity  are,  in 
fact,  the  active  agents  of  serious  disunity  in  our  nation. 
Many  seem  to  forget  that  being  a  melting-pot  carries  with  it 
certain  serious  attributes." 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Tunesassa  Committee  has  appointed  Henry 
B.  Leeds  to  succeed  William  B,-  Rhoads  as  Superintendent  in  the  Ninth 
Month  next.  His  duties  as  Field  Worker  and  Visitor  will  be  combined 
with  those  of  Superintendent.  Marianna  Foster  at  the  same  time  will 
succeed  Mary  H.  Rhoads  as  Matron. 


We  have  received  the  following  information  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forestry: — 

A  free  education  in  forestry  is  offered  the  young  men  of  Pennsylvania 
by  the  State  Department  of  Forestry.    Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  Forester, 
to-day  announced  that  competitive  examinations  will  be  held  [Sixth 
Month  17th  and  18th],  at  Harrisburg,  for  free  scholarship  to  the  State  « 
Forest  Academy  at  Mount  Alto. 

Following  the  examination,  the  twelve  highest  men  will  be  appointed 
to  the  Forest  Academy  where  they  will  begin  their  study  of  forestry  in 
the  Autumn.  A  further  test  of  six  weeks'  work  will  be  given  on  one  of 
the  State  forests. 

Young  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five,  who  have 
completed  a  four  years'  High  School  course  and  who  have  had  experience 
in  farming,  lumbering,  surveying  and  other  forms  of  outdoor  work,  are 
particularly  desired.  The  scholarships  provide  free  tuition,  board,  room 
and  laundry.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  course,  which  includes 
thorough  and  practical  training,  a  degree  in  forestry  will  be  awarded. 

Information  about  the  State  Forest  Academy,  and  application  blanks 
for  admittance  to  the  examination,  may  be  had  by  writing  to  E.  A. 
Ziegler,  Director,  Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Academy,  Mont  Alto,  Pa. 


No.  1,  Vol.  1,  of  The  Quaker,  a  fortnightly  journal  devoted  to  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends,  is  now  at  hand.  The  announcement  of 
policy  says:  "The  Quaker  is  in  no  sense  a  rival"  to  any  of  the  other 
Friends'  periodicals.  It  "hopes  to  draw  Friends  into  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  their  blessed  heritage,  and  it  will  be  issued  fortnightly  to  this 
end." 

In  defining  what  Friends  believe  this  sentence  occurs:  "The  Society 
of  Friends  is  led  by  God,  through  His  Witness  for  Truth  in  every  seeking 
heart,  and  by  the  Divine  life  and  teachings  of  His  Son  and  our  Master." 

In  shape  and  general  appearance  the  new  venture  is  not  unlike  our 
own  paper,  although  it  has  sixteen  pages,  instead  of  our  twelve,  five  of 
these  are  devoted  to  advertising.  The  principal  article  in  the  first 
number  is  by  Governor  William  C.  Sproul,  with  the  title,  "Opportunity 
for  Service." 


Two  Quarterly  Meetings. — The  two  Quarterly  Meetings  that  are 
held  within  the  city  limits  were  in  session  at  the  appointed  time  last  week. 
The  attendance  at  Philadelphia  Quarter  was  about  forty  men  Friends 
and  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  women.  At  Abington  there  were 
forty  men  and  near  seventyrfive  women.  The  total  membership  of  Phila- 
delphia is  over  twelve  hundred,  of  Abington  over  six  hundred. 

Rachel  Cope,  of  Ohio  and  Benjamin  Vail,  of  Concord  Quarter,  were 
visiting  ministers  at  Philadelphia.  In  both  meetings  the  Yearly  Meeting 
minutes  received  care.  In  Philadelphia  very  brief  extracts  were  read,  but 
the  subjects  referred  to  subordinate  meetings  were  brought  clearly  to 
view.  These  points  were  presented  in  more  liberal  selections  at  Abington. 
In  both  meetings  the  minutes  of  exercise  were  read. 

The  report  of  the  Arch  Street  Centre  was  presented  to  both  meetings. 
The  work  has  grown  very  much  in  three  years.  It  is  wonderful  how  many 
people  are  served  by  such  small  resources  of  space. 

At  Philadelphia,  Charles  James  Rhoads  was-  appointed  to  succeed 
Isaac  Sharpless  in  the  Quarterly  Meeting's  representation  in  the  Repre- 
sentative Meeting.  This  meeting  also  had  an  interesting  report  from  a 
committee  to  assist  the  six  small  meetings  of  the  Quarter. 

John  C.  Winston,  Director  of  Public  Works  in  the  present  city  ad- 
ministration, died  at  his  home  in  Germantown  on  the  evening  of  Fifth 
Month  6th.  He  was  a  long  time  identified  with  movements  for  Civic 
betterment  and  chief  amongst  those  instrumental  in  securing  the  new  city 
charter.  He  was  a  native  Virginian,  but  his  membership  with  Friends  was 
at  Germantown. 


NOTICES. 

Admission  to  Westtown  School. — Parents  who  are  intending  to  enter 
children  at  Westtown  for  the  school  year  1920-21  are  requested  to  make 
as  early  application  as  possible,  in  order  that  satisfactory  arrangements 
may  be  made  regarding  rooms,  studies,  etc.  We  are  always  glad  to  have 
parents  and  children  visit  the  School.  One  of  the  interesting  occasions 
this  Spring  will  be  the  Mothers'  Picnic  on  the  22nd  of  this  month,  which 
will  be  preceded  earlier  in  the  afternoon  by  the  annual  Track  Meet  of  the 
School,  and  followed  in  the  evening  by  a  public  meeting  of  the  Athenian 
Literary  Society.  Alumni  Day  occurs  on  the  29th,  the  meeting  in  the 
big  tent  occurs  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  base  ball  and  tennis  matches  with 
George  School  early  in  the  afternoon.  t, 

George  L.  Jones,  Principal. 

Rummage  Sale  Notice. — The  Committee  having  charge  of  Benezet 
House  is  planning  a  Rummage  Sale  for  the  20th  and  21st  of  this  month. 

This  sale  is  a  semi-yearly  event  which  is  eagerly  anticipated  by  the 
poor  colored  people  of  the  neighborhood. 

It  is  hoped  that  Friends  generally  will  send  their  cast-off  clothing  and 
discarded  household  furnishings  of  every  description,  not  later  than 
Fifth  Month  18th,  either  to  Benezet  House,  No.  918  Locust  Street,  or 
to  the  Friends'  Institute,  No.  20  S.  Twelfth  Street. 

If  not  convenient  to  bring  them,  packages  of  considerable  size  may  be 
sent  by  parcel  post,  at  small  expense. 

Yearly  Meeting  Conference. — Plans  have  now  been  completed 
for  the  Yearly  Meeting  Conference,  especially  of  parents  and  teachers, 
on  the  general  subject  of  recreation  and  social  activities  and  their  re- 
lation to  our  young  people.  The  Conference  will  be  held  at  Twelfth  Street 
Meeting-house,  Philadelphia,  on  Second-day,  Fifth  Month  24,  at  7.30  p.  m. 
Please  note  that  this  is  different  from  the  date  previously  announced. 
The  following  discussion  has  been  arranged: 

1.  "Some  Educational  Aspects  of  the  Question,"  by  J.  Henry 
Bartlett. 

2— "We  and  Our  Children,"  " Wc,"  by  Francis  Tatum  Rhoads;  "Our 
Children,"  by  Elizabeth  Rhoads  Tatnall. 

3. — "Some  Religious  Aspects  of  the  Question,"  by  Elbert  Russell. 

Married. — By  Friends'  ceremony,  on  Third  Month  31,  1920,  at 
Doshisha  Girls'  School,  Kyoto,  Japan,  Herbert  Victor  Nicholson  and 
Madalina  Clara  Waterhouse. 


Died. — Fourth  Month  26,  1920,  Malinda  P.  Elkinton,  daughter  of 
Tilman  and  Rachel  E.  Patterson,  widow  of  Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  at  her 
late  residence,  Moylan,  Penna.,  aged  nearly  eighty-four  years;  a  member 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 


Fifth  Menth  13,  1920. 
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Bigger  crops  mean  more  money 

Proper  and  frequent  cultivation  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  maximum  crops.  Planet 
Jr.  tools  enable  you  to  get  increased  yields  because  of  their  superior  design,  scientific  construc- 
tion. They  do  the  work  quicker,  easier  and  more  thoroughly.  Planet  Jrs.  are  guaranteed 
fully  and  last  a  lifetime. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  has  hoes  that 
are  wonderful  weed  killers.  The  plows  open  furrows,  cover  them 
and  hill  the  growing  crops.  The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or 
.  shallow.  The  leaf  lifters  eave  much  time  in  late  work  when 
plants  are  large  or  leaves  too  low  for  ordinary  work.  Crops  are 
straddled  till  20  inches  high,  then  the  tool  works  between  rows. 


No.  12 


Planet  Jr 

Free  72-page  Catalog  shows  tools  doing  actual  farm  and  garden 
work  and  describes  over  55  Planet  Jrs. .including  Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard,  Beet  and  Pivot- Wheel 
Riding  Cultivators.    Write  for.  it  today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  A711,  Philadelphia 


R.  C  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall       John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    •    -  Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


118  N.  Thirteenth  SL 


Philadelphia 


Amy  T.  Dewees 


Bess  M.  Dewees 


DeWees  &  Dewees 


PUBLIC  STENOGRAPHERS 

S36  DREXEL  BLDG., 

PHILADELPHIA 


Phones: 
Bell,  Lombard  2433 
Keystone,-  Main  1267 


ARTS 


^Optiaan^> 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


F»  AF»  E  R  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
M2  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 
Ofiu  Hears  antll  10 .30  A.  At.      Or  any  other  time  ty  appointment 
Established  in  1840.    Bell  "Phone.  Poplar  337 

F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 
35-37  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 
WE  SPECIALIZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS,  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 


FIRE 

Remove  Cause  .  Make  Money 

There  is  a  great  and  growing 
demand  for  Baled  Waste  Paper. 
A  child  can  operate. 

GARRETT'S  tMQ  flfl 
Household  Baler    010.  UU 

Be  safe  instead  of  sorry. 
Complete,  including  wire. 

SYLVESTER  S.  GARRETT 

All  Kinds  of  Paper  and  Twine 
259  S.  THIRD  ST.,      PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phone  11  Sprue*  164S 


BOOKS 

Old  and  New  Editions  are  on  sale 
at  the  Bookstore, 
302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Postpaid 

Set  of  Five  Pennsbury  Series  $7.50 

"  Seven  English  Reports  of  Peace  Conference  1 .00 
"       "    American    "  "         "  1. 00 

John  Woolman's  Journal  55 

Quaker  Strongholds.   C.E.Stephens   1.05 

Principles  of  Quakerism  55 

The  Time  of  Her  Life.  Robinson   2.46 

Friends  Beyond  Seas.  Hodgkin  90 

Ch  istianizing  the  Social  Order.   Rauschenbusch    1 .56 
and  many  others. 

302  Arch  Street  is  a  branch  of  Friends' 
Library,  142  N.  16th  Street. 

Drop  in  and  get  a  book- 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONB,  Matron. 
,  Phon» — Mabsct  1671. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

*13  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.      ■       ■       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

STUDENT  NURSE 

Opportunity  to  take  the  Nurse's  course  (3  years)  in 
Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Osteopathic  Hospital  is 
open  for  a  few  students.  Qualifies  for  Osteopathic  and 
general  nursing.  Our  graduates  are  greatly  in  demand. 
Board,  laundry,  uniforms  and  compensation  furnished. 
Must  be  healthy  and  have  had  one  year  in  High  School, 
or  equivalent.    Address  the  Registrar, 

1822  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia. 


w.  b.  Weaver 
UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


Woolman  School 

Summer  Term  Sixth  Month  21st 
to  Seventh  Month  31,  1920. 

Courses  in  Bible  Study,  History  and  Doctrines  of 
Friends.  Special  Training  for  teachers  in  First 
Day  Schools  and  Day  Schools,  for  community 
leaders  and  for  your  Friends  preparing  for  Home 
service  under  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee.   For  information,  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  Mac  Walters 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ™Z  CARPETS 

Domestic  -:-       ->  Oriental 

ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  8s  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Street 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


IVY  LODGE 

From  Sixth  Month  15th  to  Ninth  Month  1st 

Furnished  Modern  House-keeping  Apartments  in 
Old  Germantown  Mansion  with  Extensive  Grounds 

Trains  and  trolleys  convenient.  May  be  seen  by  appointment. 

Telephone  Germantown  5028  in  the  evenings. 

Ivy  Lodge,  29  East  Penn  Street,  Germantown 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'Phone,  Spruce  3032 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 


MEMBERS 

NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK  EXCHANGES 


WE  OFFER 


CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  JR.    PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

Ten- Year  Secured  7%  Bonds  at  the  current  quo- 
tation to  yield  about  7%.  Tax  free  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.  Full  particulars  on  request. 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  AN  INCOME? 

at  65;  when  your  earning  power  has  stopped 
or  greatly  decreased  ? 

Then  begin  to  provide  for  it  now.  You 
can  do  it  by  taking  our  Endowment  Policy 
payable  at  65 — or  upon  your  death,  if  before. 

It  is  insurance,  income,  investment. 

Will  you  let  us  tell  you  about  this? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


H„  F.  Bruner  S.  D.  Hall 

EL  F.  Bruner  &  Co0 

COAL 

OFFICE  AND  YARD 

16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

ffILEPHONES>  ^aceV 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
,    installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


The  Annual  Meeting 

of 

The  Westtown  Alumni 
Association 

will  be  held  at  Westtown 

Fifth  Month  29,  1920 

Friends  will  kindly  keep  the  date  open  in 
anticipation  of  a  full  attendance. 

The  Program  will  center  around  the  uses  for 
the  recently  collected  Funds. 

This  is  a  question  in  which  we  are  not  only 
all  interested,  but  one  in  which  all  have  indi- 
%idual  responsibility. 

JAMES  G.  BIDDLE.  Pruidtnl 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 
Post  Office  Address:   Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

It  situated,  planned  and  managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 
enjoyment  to  it,  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON,  Owners 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1 920 


A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


THE  OAKWOOD  and  ACORN 

POCONO  MANOR,  PA. 

Will  be  opened  Sixth  Month  15,  1920.  Early  ap- 
plication for  rooms  and  board  is  very  desirable. 

L.  B.  Kite, 


The  Onkwood, 

Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  teacher  of  experience  and  ability  is  needed 
for  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grade  work,  also  for  primary 
department,  in  Friends'  School,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  for 
year  1920-21.  An  unusual  opportunity.  Address  promptly. 
Helen  L.  Forsythe,  Friends  School,  Atlantic  City. 

FOR  RENT— Haddonfield,  N.  J.;  well  located  frame 
house,  furnished;  large  living  room  with  fireplace;  four 
bed-rooms;  dressing-room;  screened  balcony;  garden. 

Address,  340  E.  Park  Avenue, 
Phone,  Haddonfield  112  W  Haddonfield,  N.  J 
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Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
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This  matter  is  prepared  for  The  Friend  and  for  the  Philadelphia 
Young  Friends'  Committee  by  the  following: 

Alice  Trimble 
Editor 
and 

Francis  R.  Bacon  Joseph  Stokes,  Jr. 

Edward  W.  Marshall  Edith  Stratton 

Margaret  Whitall  Rhoads       Alfred  Lowrt 
Associates 

A  MODERN  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

{Extracts  from  a  Letter  Written  to  a  Young  Friend  by  a  M inister 
in  New  Zealand.) 
" .  .  .  I  often  think  of  thee  with  feelings  of  deep  love. 
Whatever  thy  secular  calling,  or  professional  duties,  never  let 
go  thy  hold  on  the  ministry  which  thou  hast  received  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Keep  thy  strength  for  it — make  arrangements 
with  a  view  to  it.  This  old  world  needs,  as  never  before,  a 
free  Gospel  ministry;  free  from  professionalism,  free  from  fear 
of  a  church  largely  supported  by  the  rich  laymen.  Oh,  that' 
our  Friends  understood  the  possibilities  of  a  free  Gospel  min- 
istry, when  exercised  fearlessly  and  under  the  spiritually  bap- 
tizing influence  of  Christ !  Buckle  on  thy  Lord's  shining  armor 
— have  thy  feet  shod  with  the  beautiful  Gospel  of  peace!" 

FRIENDS  AMONG  THE  NATIONS. 

Friends  are  an  international  people.  One  needs  only  to 
read  this  issue  of  The  Friend  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  chain 
of  Quaker  centres  that  reaches  around  the  world.  Our  breadth 
of  comradeship  seemed  to  me  the  keynote  of  our  late  Yearly 
Meeting.  All  of  us  reap  in  some  measure  this  fruit  of  the  vision 
and  loyalty  of  the  few. 

There  is  in  the  current  number  of  The  World  To-morrow  an 
article  by  Albert  D.  Belden  on  "The  Two  Internationals" 
(*'.  e.  Labor  and  Christianity).  I  quote  the  editorial  remark: 
"This  British  clergyman  believes  that  the  church  alone  can 
found  the  new  International.    Is  his  faith  an  idle  dream  or 


a  real  solution?  The  answer  will  not  be  in  the  realm  of 
argument,  but  of  deeds."  What  shall  the  Society  of  Friends 
say  to  this  challenge?  That  He  "maketh  manifest  through  us 
the  savor  of  His  knowledge  in  every  place?"  If  the  Christian 
Church,  including  ourselves,  could  make  that  answer  in  its 
complete  sense,  the  problem  of  the  ages  would  be  solved  and 
yet  Paul  said  it  of  the  little  church  of  his  day.  Evidently  our 
limitations  are  not  geographical,  but  spiritual. 

Friends  are  a  small  group  widely  scattered.  It  is  logical, 
therefore,  that  we  should  be  more  closely  bound  together  than 
the  members  of  any  larger  denomination  covering  the  same 
ground,  hence  that  we  should  find  international  fellowship 
more  natural  and  easy.  A  large  proportion  of  us,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  is  given  an  answer  in  deeds.  Let  the 
number-of'Quaker  centres  increase,  even  though  their  size  at 
first  diminish.  Let  us  continue  to  be  scattered,  as  seeds  that 
abide  not  by  themselves  alone,  but  are  planted  each  in  his 
plot  of  fallow  ground.  Who  knows  but  the  harvest  may  be 
a  Christian  International? 

Margaret  W.  Rhoads. 

BEING  UNCLE  TO  FIFTY. 

Fourth-day  afternoon,  our  vises  and  food-supplies  being 
in  hand,  it  was  decided  that  we  should  go  out  to  Zandvoort 
to  see  the  children.  Carolena  Wood  and  Thompson  Elliott 
had  been  out  the  afternoon  before,  and  came  back  so  radiant 
that  we  found  their  enthusiasm  irresistible,  though  I  could 
not  help  realizing  it  was  my  last  opportunity  to  go  to  the 
Rijks-museum  and  see  the  paintings,  and  to  have  been  even 
a  day  in  Amsterdam  and  not  to  have  seen  the  galleries  seemed 
almost  "criminal  negligence."  Yet  after  all,  men  and  things 
are  mqre  important  than  pictures  of  men  and  things.  By  the 
time  we  had  been  ten  minutes  in  the  Kinderhaus  all  regret  had 
vanished  that  the  paintings  had  had  to  go  unvisited. 

Zandvoort  lies  almost  due  west  from  Amsterdam,  on  the 
North  Sea,  and  is  quite  a  Summer  resort.  Our  train  went 
direct,  without  obliging  us  to  change  at  Haarlem,  and  we  were 
there  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  Kinderheim  was 
opened  last  Autumn  by  Yorkshire  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  and  it  is  proposed  to  keep  it  going  for  a  full  year,  when 
it  is  hoped  that  food  conditions  in  Germany  will  be  so  improved 
as  to  make  it  no  longer  necessary.  About  fifty  boys  and  girls 
are  taken  at  a  time,  selected  by  one  of  the  German  relief 
agencies  from  those  who  need  such  an  experience  most,  and 
they  spend  two  months  playing  in  the  sand  dunes  and  assimilat- 
ing frequently-administered  nourishing  food  before  returning 
to  combat,  with  renewed  vigor  and  spirits,  the  difficult  living 
conditions  at  home.  Between  each  batch  of  children  (who 
vary  in  age  from  five  to  fourteen)  there  is  a  breathing  space 
of  a  week  or  a  fortnight;  this  gives  an  opportunity  for  necessary 
house-cleaning  and  for  the  staff  of  faithful  women  to  collect 
their  scattered  wits  and  energies. 

We  had  not  been  five  minutes  inside  the  door  when  I  was 
greeted  by  name,  and  discovered  that  Margaret  Clark  of 
Newcastle,  who  had  been  long  working  in  France  and  whom 
I  had  met  in  Paris,  was  one  of  the  "Tanten."   We  went 
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out  into  the  yard,  where  the  boys  had  constructed  a  great 
tunnel  in  the  sand,  and  nothing  would  do  but  that  "der  neue 
Onkel"  should  get  down  into  the  tunnel  and  crawl  on  hands 
and  knees  through  to  the  farther  opening.  James  Henderson 
was  spared  this  ordeal,  but  the  test  seemed  to  be  all  that  was 
required  to  admit  us  into  full  fellowship  with  the  whole  group, 
and  we  returned  to  the  house  with  children  swarming  about  us 
until  I  felt  like  a  sheet  of  Tanglefoot  fly-paper. 

It  was  then  the  children's  supper-hour,  and  we  watched 
them  take  their  places,  heard  them  repeat  in  concert  their 
Grace  before  meat  (a  ceremony  they  all  seemed  to  enjoy,  and 
to  enter  into  reverently)  and  then  saw  the  big  portions  of  a 
Cream-of-lVheat-Wke  concoction  rapidly  disappear.  At  one 
table  I  asked:  "Schmeckt's"  (Is  it  good?)  and  the  whole 
table  shouted  in  unison:  "Danke!"  (Yes,  thanks!)  and  it 
was  quite  evident  they  meant  it.  This  particular  lot  of  children 
had  been  nearly  their  full  time  in  Holland,  and  were  looking 
very  fit.  They  were  excited  about  going  home,  and  when  they 
heard  we  were  going  next  day  to  Berlin,  they  wanted  us  to 
take  them  with  us,  as  nearly  all  came  from  Gross  Berlin,  i.  e., 
the  city  and  its  suburbs,  mostly  of  course  from  the  poorer 
districts  like  Neukolln.  It  wasn't  that  they  were  not  radiantly 
happy  there,  but  two  months  away  from  the  parents  and 
brothers  and  sisters  had  come  to  seem  a  pretty  long  while. 

The  next  step  was  saying  good-night  to  them  all  after  they 
had  got  ready  for  bed.  There  were  four  dormitories,  and  we 
went  to  all  of  them.  In  the  boys'  rooms  they  all  said  their 
prayers  together,  and  when  in  one  room  they  were  asked  which 
of  two  prayers  they  wished  to  repeat  that  night,  a  little  chap 
piped  up  for  one  of  them  because  it  was  longer!  Then  we  had 
to  shake  hands  with  each  one  in  turn,  going  from  crib  to  crib. 
The  girls  were  a  little  more  courageous  than  the  boys;  one 
screwed  up  courage  to  ask  the  new  Uncle's  name,  and  another 
was  bold  enough  to  plant  a  resounding  kiss  on  my  damask 
cheek.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  wild  outburst  that  I  should 
recommence  my  tour  of  the  cribs,  but  being  near  the  door  I 
decided  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  fled. 
One  could  not  help  wishing  that  those  at  home,  who  talk  so 
glibly  about  the  dangers  of  "feeding  little  snakes  so  that  they 
may  grow  up  into  big  snakes,"  might  have  spent  an  hour  or 
two  with  those  fifty  children,  who  were  just  the  same  as 
children  everywhere  and  for  whom  such  an  experience  as  that 
at'Zandvoort  must  surely  be  an  excellent  preventive  from  their 
becoming  snakes  at  all. 

With  their  charges  safely  put  to  bed  (though  not  to  sleep!) 
the  different  "Aunts  "  could  think  about  some  supper  for  them- 
selves. We  had  been  pressed  to  stay,  and  an  excellent  meal 
it  was.  The  two  German  girls  did  not  come  to  the  table,  as 
one  of  them  was  not  feeling  well  and  the  other  stayed  with 
her  for  company,  but  all  the  English  staff,  I  think,  were  there, 
and  a  devoted  band  they  were.  The  matron  is  an  able  Scots- 
woman from  Aberdeen.  Besides  Margaret  Clark,  already 
mentioned,  we  met  Mildred  Whiting,  Margaret  Leather, 
Geraldine  Theobald  and  Phyllis  Ball.  They  did  seem  happy 
in  their  work,  and  how  the  children  loved  them! 

Between  supper  and  train-time,  at  the  matron's  suggestion, 
there  was  a  little  time  of  waiting,  and  James  Henderson  offered 
some  brief  words  of  encouragement  to  the  girls.  Then  we  had 
to  go.  Two  of  the  girls  came  with  us  to  the  train,  and  before 
ten  o'clock  we  were  back  again  in  Amsterdam,  happy  indeed 
that  we  had  had  this  glimpse  of  the  Zandvoort  work.  Only 
fifty  boys  and  girls!  Even  if  the  work  is  maintained  the  full 
year,  the  total  will  not  exceed  three  hundred  children!  Yet  we 
felt  it  meant  much  more  than  that,  somehow.  Friends  have 
spoken  much  of  "testimony  bearing,"  and  this  "testimony" 
of  Yorkshire  Quarterly  Meeting  seems  a  splendid  one,  indeed. 

Alfred  Lowry. 


"The  early  Friends  believed  in  leaders,  but  not  in  a  system; 
the  Friends  of  the  second  period  in  leaders  and  a  system ;  the 
Friends  of  a  later  period  were  content  to  have  a  system  with- 
out leaders."— Wm.  C.  Braithwaite. 


A  TEN  DAYS'  TRIP  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  train  was  supposed  to  leave  about  twelve,  so  at  three 
we  went  down  to  the  station  and  at  five  we  finally  pulled  out. 
"Pulled  out"  is  an  apt  expression  here — for  the  disrepair  of 
the  engines  and  scarcity  of  fuel  made  train  running  decidedly 
difficult. 

Normally  the  journey  would  have  taken  three  hours — we 
arrived  at  our  destination  after  having  traveled  for  seven 
hours  in  the  corridor  of  a  second-class  wagon — sometimes 
sitting  on  the  floor,  and  when  there  wasn't  room  for  that, 
standing  against  the  wall.  Even  at  that,  we  counted  ourselves 
lucky  not  to  have  had  to  ride  in  a  freight  car,  for  if  the  ther- 
mometer is  near  zero  a  freight  car  is  apt  to  be  decidedly  chilly 
and  that  night  it  was  about  forty  below. 

After  one  breath  of  the  waiting-room  and  one  glimpse  of 
its  occupied  floor,  tables  and  chairs,  we  saw  there  was  no 
room  for  any  more — so  I  stayed  with  our  bags  while  my 
companion  went  in  search  of  some  place  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  night.  While  I  was  waiting,  the  policeman  guarding  the 
station  came  up  and  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  buy  some  vodka 
— he  had  some  "awfully  good  that  he  himself  had  made." 
The  Kolchak  government — the  "All- Russian  Government" 
which  the  Allies  backed  so  vigorously  for  a  time,  had  begun 
to  sell  alcohol — but  they  would  have  resented  this  man's 
preventing  their  getting  "legitimate"  revenue.  We  had  ex- 
pected to  go  into  the  country  from  here  with  horses,  but  we 
found  a  bad  typhus  epidemic  raging,  so  decided  to  look  around 
here. 

The  town  itself  had  about  7000  inhabitants — 3,000  more 
living  in  villages  scattered  anywhere  from  ten  to  thirty  versts 
away.  There  were  about  300  typhus  cases  weekly — with  one 
doctor  to  care  not  only  for  this  whole  district,  but  also  for 
anyone  taken  ill  on  the  trains,  and  one  hospital.  While  we 
were  talking  to  the  doctor  (a  woman  and  naturally  worn  to  a 
shadow)  "a  messenger  came  in — a  man  had  been  injured  and 
his  foot  would  have  to  be  amputated.  She  said  she  had  been 
performing  operations  for  some  time  without  any  anesthetic 
— but  she  was  fortunate  this  time,  for  just  the  day  before  she 
had  received  fifteen  yards  of  bandage  and  three  one-pound 
packages  of  cotton.  That  was  all  the  hospital  had — no  dis- 
infectant and  no  sterilizer,  and  of  course  no  medicines.  Medi- 
cines hadn't  been  seen  for  about  four  months!  The  hospital 
had  been  started  in  1915  (it  was  now  Third  Month,  1919) 
and  it  had  received  nothing  new  in  that  time  except  ten  shirts 
and  ten  aprons — they  had  thirty-six  sheets  for  the  twenty-five 
beds.  To  run  the  hospital  as  it  should  have  been  run  it  needed 
12,000  roubles  a  month — for  First  and  Second  Months  it  had 
received  23 10  roubles.  The  condition  of  this  hospital  is  typical 
of  the  Russian  hospitals  to-day. 

After  three  days  in  this  town  we  took  government  post 
horses  (the  only  means  of  traveling)  and  spent  the  next  eight 
days  in  visiting  various  villages— driving  in  all  about  250 
miles.  The  order  had  just  been  issued  by  the  government 
that  the  zemstvos  (the  bodies  elected  by  the  people)  would 
not  be  allowed  to  convene — so,  as  at  first  we  were  always  taken 
for  government  officials,  we  were  not  warmly  received.  When 
the  authorities  understood  who  we  were,  sometimes  our  re- 
ception was  warmer,  but  not  often,  as  the  American  govern- 
ment backed  Kolchak  and  the  feeling  of  the  common  people 
was  strongly  against  Kolchak.  The  feeling  of  political  un- 
certainty was  so  strong  that  although  this  was  one  of  the  best 
wheat-growing  districts  in  Russia  the  farmers  were  planning 
to  plant  just  enough  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

At  one  village  we  happened  in  at  the  tax  gathering  and  it 
was  interesting  to  see  the  things  for  which  a  man  was  taxed 
by  the  Allies'  government — a  low  tax  on  the  land,  but  the 
better  his  machinery  the  higher  the  tax!  This  money  went 
to  the  state  for  schools,  some  of  which  were  closed  for  lack  of 
fuel  (though  the  village  was  surrounded  with  woods  the  govern- 
ment did  not  allow  any  to  be  cut),  for  hospitals,  one  of  which 
I've  described,  another  we  found  closed  and  the  third  we  saw 
on  this  trip  was  expected  to  cover  twenty  miles  to  the  South, 
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thirty-five  miles  to  the  west,  twenty-five  to  the  north  and 
eighty  to  the  east !  The  buildings  of  this  hospital  were  just  as 
good  and  modern  as  any  I've  seen  in  this  country — except  that 
about  a  month  before  a  blizzard  had  taken  off  some  of  the 
roofs  and  they  had  no  money  nor  material  with  which  to  re- 
pair them.  From  the  worst  ones  they  had  taken  what  was"  left 
and  patched  up  the  rest.  The  doctor  here  (also  a  woman) 
told  us  she  thought  the  great  increase  in  disease  the  last  six 
months  due  to  undernourishment  and  lack  of  proper  protection 
from  the  severe  cold. 

In  many  of  the  villages  we  found  the  head  men  drunk — 
and  I  remember  one  place  particularly  where  a  refugee  boy 
of  fourteen  was  carrying  on  all  the  state  business  while  the 
officials  were  in  the  next  room  drinking.  The  villagers  seemed 
to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course — why  shouldn't  the  govern- 
ment officers  drink  what  they  sold?  In  one  place  we  visited 
the  feldcher  (corresponding  about  to  a  first  year  medical 
student  and  the  only  help  in  sickness  the  people  had)  about 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  ask  about  a  bad  typhus  case 
we  found.  He  was  too  drunk  to  get  much  information  from, 
but  his  wife  said  "he  wouldn't  go  to  any  typhus!" 

Of  course  there  were  no  inns  at  any  of  these  places.  In 
choosing  a  place  to  spend  the  night  we  always  tried  to  pick 
the  cleanest  looking  house!  Very  few  of  the  houses  had  more 
than  two  rooms — but  in  many  places  the  family  insisted  upon 
moving  out  of  the  best  room  for  us  and  sleeping  in  the  dirt- 
floored  kitchen:  At  one  house  (a  priest's)  we  were  asked  at  the 
breakfast  table  if  "the  bed-bugs  had  allowed  us  to  sleep?" 
At  another  our  room-mates  were — our  host  and  his  wife,  two 
babies,  four  children,  an  Austrian  prisoner  (who,  by  the  way, 
owned  a  mill  at  home),  a  sick  cow,  four  calves  and  a  lamb! 

How  many  of  us,  in  America,  treat  foreigners  with  such 
kindness,  giving  of  our  best  and  refusing  any  payment  in  re- 
turn? And  how  many  of  us  can  fail  to  see  the  tremendous 
need  of  help — spiritual  and  mental,  as  well  as  merely  physical — 
over  there?  Emilie  C.  Bradbury. 


Opportunity  will  some  day  ring  your  bell — 
Be  ready, 

She  will  not  inquire  if  you  are  ill  or  well; 

She  will  not  stand  waiting  there 

While  you  hasten  to  prepare; 
She  must  hurry  tcr  where  anxious  others  dwell — 
Be  ready. 


"  Last  night  I  had  a  real  object  lesson  in  the  present  food 
condition. 

"A  train  from  some  rural  point  had  just  come  in  and  the 
people  alighting  had  all  they  could  carry  of  potatoes  and  some 
other  country  produce.  (To-morrow  tickets  will  be  higher, 
hence  the  unusual  rush.)  Women  had  gone  out  in  the  morn- 
ing and  were  struggling  home  with  food  for  the  family.  The 
men,  who  work  until  four  o'clock  on  Seventh-day,  and  the 
children  were  at  the  station  to  meet  them,  but  were  not  al- 
lowed to  go  downstairs  to  the  train  platform,  so  the  women 
had  to  lug  the  big  bags  of  potatoes  up  the  stairs  and  pass  them 
through  the  chains  to  waiting  hands.  The  stairs  were  as  long 
as  those  at  Trenton  or  Harrisburg,  too.  German  women  are 
accustomed  to  loads  on  their  backs,  but  these  were  so  under- 
nourished that  they  had  to  be  helped  up  when  they  fell  under 
their  burdens." 

R.  W.  Balderston. 


"THE  LETTER." 

The  postman's  ring,  the  scurry  of  feet,  and  a  shrill  whoop 
of  joy  announce  the  arrival  of  another  letter  postmarked 
"  Evres-par-Triancourt,  Meuse." 

Bless  the  quaint  slanting  handwriting,  the  flourish  of  the 
curlicues,  the  yellowness  of  the  paper,  for  it  breathed  of  the 
life,  the  warm,  intimate,  homely  life  that  once  was  ours  to 
share,  and  always  ours  to  remember.    With  eager  fingers  we 


slit  the  envelope  and  draw  out  a  sheet  of  the  best  lined  paper 
that  Madam  Lemaire's  little  "Epicerie"  can  produce.  We 
idly  wonder  if  fat  old  Grandmere  Rolan  waddled  out  of  her 
warm  kitchen  to  make  the  sale,  or  if  black-eyed  Fernan 
clattered  in  from  his  chat  with  a  passing  "poilu"  to  wait  on 
the  customer. 

The  letter  begins  as  always — "Nos  chers  amis,"  and  as 
always  our  hearts  give  a  little  extra  thump  as  we  read,  for 
even  the  stoniest  heart  would  melt  before  such  a  salutation. 
After  the  "thump"  has  settled  down  to  a  normal  beat  again, 
we  go  on.  " Did  you  know,"  we  read,  "that  your  old  neigh- 
bor Madame  Eugene  Ogier  died  two  days  ago?" 

Dead!  Madame  Ogier,  dead!  She  of  the  side-flung  glances, 
the  refreshing  kindly  humor,  and  the  never-flagging  interest 
in  the  doings  of  "les  Americanes."  What  would  Evres  be 
without  her,  and  what  would  Papa  Ogier,  her  husband,  do 
alone  in  his  little  house  under  the  hill.  The  picture  of  her 
garden,  as  we  had  looked  on  it  many  times  a  day,  flashed  before 
our  mental  eyes.  The  cabbages  hob-nobbing  with  smutty-faced 
pansies,  the  strawberry  bed,  whose  first  fruits  usually  found 
their  way  to  our  table,  the  blue  and  white  forget-me-nots,  the 
plum  trees  among  whose  blossoms  the  bees  zummed  drunkenly, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  in  her  white  sun-bonnet,  dear  little 
Madame  Ogier,  sitting  on  the  bench  H.  made  for  her — the 
placid  picture  of  content. 

And  now  she  had  gone  from  her  garden — not  far  away  in- 
deed— but  just  across  the  road  to  the  sun-warmed  peaceful 
corner  of  the  old  God's  Acre,  where  lies  her  little  daughter 
Clare,  and  where  the  blue  and  white  forget-me-nots  make 
fragrant  the  passing  breezes. 

There  are  few  changes  mentioned  in  our  letter,  for  life  flows 
evenly  in  this  quiet  village,  undisturbed  by  the  jolts  and  jars 
that  make  our  whirling  existence  so  chaotic. 

Again  the  letter  took  up  its  tale,  each  short  sentence  telling 
a  volume  if  one  but  chose  to  read  between  the  lines.  At  the 
time  of  the  American  invasion,  Lucienne  Coulson  had  become 
enamored  of  a  young  Italian-American  named  Michael,  or  as 
she  lovingly  called  him  "  Michel."  She  was  to  follow  Michel 
to  America  and  marry  him  there,  and  they  were  to  be  happy 
ever  after  in  that  land  of  peace  and  plenty.  So  she  told  us,— 
but  we  had  our  doubts,  doubts  which  the  letter  now  sadly 
confirmed.  For  Michel  had  gone  home  and  like  many  another 
lad  had  forgotten  the  girl  he  left  behind  him  in  Evres,  who 
waited  each  day  for  his  return.  So  she  had  turned  to  work 
to  cure  her  heartache,  and  the  letter  said  that  she  had  left  the 
village  where  everyone  knew  her  trouble  and  had  gone  to  one 
more  distant  to  begin  life  anew. 

Then  came  a  cheery  note  into  the  letter  as  it  pictured  the 
growth  of  Madelene  and  Marie-Louise  (the  grand-daughters 
of  the  writer)  how  pretty  they  were  and  how  good.  And  how 
Maurice  Poinsardin  had  acquired  two  new  front  teeth. 

Monsieur  Koenig  (the  Cure),  his  mother  and  her  snappy  little 
cur  had  sought  fresh  pastures  and  new  flocks  in  Brittany. 
Bourguignon  (the  schoolmaster),  his  crazy  wife  and  pretty 
daughter  had  gone  back  to  be  near  the  ruins  of  their  old  home 
north  of  Verdun.  How  poor  Madame's  crazed  brain,  and  active 
tongue  had  harped  on  that  home,  its  rose  garden,  its  view,  its 
big  house;  and  how  often  did  her  husband,  who  had  revisited 
the  sad  ruins  that  were  left,  silence  her  savagely. 

Achille  Igier,  of  the  herculean  shoulders  and  gentle  roar, 
had  led  his  family  back  to  their  old  farm,  where  haunting 
memories  of  the  little  lost  grandson  would  not  follow  them. 
Edmund  Gant,  his  black-haired  gypsy  wife,  and  five  ragamuffin 
charmers,  had  given  up  the  attempt  to  gain  a  livelihood  from 
their  own  farm,  and  had  moved  to  a  richer  one  nearby. 

And  so  it  went,  one  quaint  homely  detail  after  another, 
each  made  living  by  the  magic  touch  of  brotherly  love  that 
stretches  its  healing  mantle  over  the  whole  wide  world. 

With  a  sigh  we  folded  the  letter  and  put  it  back  into  its 
envelope,  tucking  away  with  it  memories  of  happy  days  spent 
at  Evres-en-Argonne,  that  beloved  little  village  of  the  beauti- 
ful Meuse.  Katharine  W.  Elkinton. 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  YOUR  MEMORY. 

Every  one  who  has  loved  a  child  carries  indelible  mental 
pictures  of  that  child.  A  sudden  smile  on  its  face  when  it 
greeted  you,  as  it  fell  asleep  in  your  arms  one  day;  as  its  face 
shone  on  Christmas  day;  its  first  steps,  the  first  day  at  school. 
One  might  go  on  indefinitely,  for  childhood  has  always  had  a 
way  of  photographing  itself  on  the  brains  of  those  who  have 
loved  it.  The  pictures  are  all  happy ;  if  there  is  a  shadow,  years 
have  taught  that  shadows  were  God's  will. 

One  who  has  seen  happy,  healthy,  well-nurtured  children, 
and  gathered  a  mental  photograph  of  them,  cannot  conceive 
of  the  horrible  visions  that  remain  with  those  who  have  been 
in  the  Near  East,  where  thousands  of  children  are  dying  an- 
nually of  starvation  and  exposure  to  the  cold. 

"  I  heard  the  faint  wail  of  a  child,"  writes  one  worker,  "and 
following  it  I  found  a  year  old  baby  lying  in  the  arms  of  its 
dead  mother  in  a  basement.  She  had  crawled  there  for  shelter 
with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  and  had  perished  of  starvation. 
I  will  never  forget  the  picture:  the  mother,  ragged,  emaciated, 
dead;  the  child  a  little  bundle  of  skin  and-  bones,  an  old  rag 
being  its  only  covering.  We  do  not  know  how  long  it  had  been 
there;  perhaps  for  several  days." 

"  I  spent  last  Winter  in  the  Caucasus,"  reported  another 
worker.  "We  were  compelled  to  keep  the  children  in  our  care 
in  bed  all  day  and  night  to  keep  them  from  freezing  to  death. 
1  wore  my  heavy  wool  uniform,  a  sweater  and  a  heavy  wool 
coat  while  caring  for  them,  and  then  suffered  with  the 
cold.  We  had  to  put  them,  sick  and  well,  in  the  same  bed.  I 
will  never  forget  the  scene.  Just  a  few  woolen  garments  from 
the  States,  just  a  few  old  clothes,  might  have  saved  many  a 
life." 

"Go  to  the  Near  East  if  you  are  ungrateful  for  the  clothes 
on  your  back,  though  they  may  be  poor  and  old-style;  if  you 
are  not  thankful  for  the  roof  to  shelter  you  and  the  food  served 
you  three  times  a  day.  Go  to  the  Near  East  and  see  those 
poor  women  and  babies,  sick,  diseased,  starving,  living  in 
corners  of  basements,  finding  shelter  under  rocks  in  the  field, 
and  living  on  anything  they  may  pick  up — the  bones  of  an 
animal  that  died  of  disease,  even  the  grass  which  they  tear  up 
and  devour.  Go  to  them  and  learn  gratitude!  You  will 
come  home  with  pictures  on  your  brain  that  are  stamped  there 
for  life." — Told  by  a  woman  worker  who  has  come  home. 

And  so  it  goes;  one  after  another  telling  of  mental  pictures 
so  filled  with  misery  and  anguish  they  wish  they  might  be 
erased  from  their  memories.  Not  at  all  like  the  pictures  you 
*  carry  of  Jimmie  and  Susie  in  their  childhood,  and  yet  your 
Jimmie  and  your  Susie  are  not  dearer  to  you  than  these  babies 
were  to  their  mothers.  God  has  been  good  to  you.  There  is 
a  way  to  repay  that  goodness. 

In  one  city  a  girls'  club  adopted  three  babies,  cutting  out 
the  club  lunches  to  raise  the  money.  It  was  a  generous  thing 
to  do.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  growing  more  and  more 
typical  of  the  American  girl. 

It  is  the  thing  which  will  in  time  fill  the  mental  photograph 
galleries  of  the  Near  East  with  pictures  of  happy,  laughing 
children,  children  who  will  grow  up  to  be  good,  useful  citizens, 
who  will  do  their  part  of  the  work  in  God's  vineyard. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 

I. 

The  Mission  should  keep  on  indefinitely  as  long  as  there  is 
work  to  do,  and  at  the  present  moment  I  can  see  no  ending 
to  the  need  for  our  work  abroad.  The  work  of  reconstruction 
was  a  happy  prelude  to  what  I  hope  will  become  a  well-organ- 
ized and  efficient  group  of  Quaker  embassies.  We  all  have 
heard  of  "Quaker  embassies,"  but  not  all  of  us  have  a  large 
enough  vision  of  the  work  such  units  should  have  before  them. 

The  work  of  our  Mission  in  France  and  as  it  exists  at  present 
in  Germany,  Austria  and  Servia,  is  a  work  of  temporary  relief 
of  suffering.  It  is  a  very  important  step  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  those  countries,  but  it  is  only,a  beginning.  When  the  social 
worker  in  a  large  city  finds  a  beggar,  she  gives  him  temporary 
relief  first — a  bed  and  a  good  meal,  but  if  she  stops  there  she 


will  soon  find  the  number  of  beggars  increasing  in  the  world. 
She  must  look  into  his  case  in  an  intelligent  appreciative 
fashion  and  work  with  him,  showing  him  how  he  may  become 
a  useful  citizen.  So  with  the  Society  of  Friends  and  Europe. 
We  must  work  with  them  over  there  in  an  appreciative  fashion 
to  show  them  how  they  may  eliminate  the  cause  of  their  suffer- 
ing. Nothing  but  long  patient  effort  on  a  large  scale  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  Europe  will  have  any  perceptible  effect. 

There  are  possibly  hundreds  of  types  of  work  that  may  be 
done  through  Quaker  embassies.  But  suffice  it  if  I  point  out 
a  few. 

First,  we  should  carry  out  a  program  of  social  work  for  the 
poor  and  needy  in  various  cities.  This  should  not  only  be  tem- 
porary relief,  but  should  seek  to  re-establish  the  outcasts  and 
vicious  members  of  society  into  normal  self-respecting  citizens. 

Secondly,  we  should  seek  to  take  a  vital  part  in  the  press 
at  large  in  the  country.  This  is  very  difficult,  and  can  only 
succeed  when  done  with  intelligent  insight,  and  appreciation. 
American  and  English  Friends  should  seek  the  co-operation 
of  sympathetic  Europeans  in  this  work.  In  France,  for  instance, 
we  need  somebody  to  remind  Frenchmen  that  the  League 
of  Nations  idea  is  French  in  origin.  With  artistic  skill  we  must 
recall  to  them  l'abbe  St.  Pierre,  Fenelon,  Rousseau,  and 
Joseph  de  Maistre.  We  need  to  bring  back  to  them  some  of 
the  international  interest  that  Madame  de  Stael  had.  But  in 
all  these  we  must  select  and  reject;  and  we  must  give  them  a 
large  sensible  program.  The  same  thing  is  needed  in  Germany, 
and  the  Balkans.  It  is  said  the  national  pastime  of  Turks 
and  Armenians  is  killing  one  another.  Now  we  need  mis- 
sionaries in  such  countries  to  teach  them  other  less  terrible 
pastimes.  They  need  education.  We  used  to  think  that  the 
great  Mission  fields  of  the  world  were  Japan  and  China.  They 
are  yet,  but  Europe  also  needs  vast  numbers  of  missionaries 
to  give  her  ideals  for  action,  and  to  lead  her  away  from  her 
continual  round  of  slaughter  and  suffering. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  that  intellectual  young  people 
may  gain  an  inside  knowledge  of  Europe,  and  seek  to  aid  in 
the  solution  of  her  problems.  Young  Friends  may  go  to  foreign 
universities  and  through  the  influence  on  their  fellow  students 
may  extend  their  influence  over  a  large  area.  Those  who  wish 
to  go  representing  a  trade-union  had  better  go  to  the  Inter- 
national College  in  Copenhagen.  (For  information  address 
Peter  Manniche,  Copenhage  V  Svanemosegaardsvij  I  I/I  I, 
Denmark.)  We  may  also  make  connections  through  the 
Friends'  Meeting  House  in  Paris,  and  through  similar  societies 
in  Germany,  such  as  the  Friends  of  God.  Some  young  people 
may  wish  to  live  abroad  all  their  lives,  establishing  their  homes 
there,  and  marrying  someone  from  their  adopted  country. 

Some  may  enter  politics,  and  by  a  public  career  demonstrate 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  Christian  statesman.  Those  to  whom 
none  of  these  paths  appeal,  may  want  to  enter  business,  and 
by  the  leavening  influence  of  a  good  life,  help  to  usher  in  an 
era  of  peace  and  justice.  Financial  questions  of  the  most  in- 
tricate kind  are  disturbing  the  world,  and  a  careful  study  of 
finance,  and  a  career  in  banking  will  give  ample  opportunity 
for  the  expression  of  the  Christian  character  for  which  the 
Society  of  Friends  stands. 

In  the  light  of  our  work  abroad  I  think  it  is  important  that 
former  mission  workers  should  choose  a  career  with  some  in- 
ternational bearing.  We  all  know  how  serious  some  of  our 
internal  questions  are,  such  as  the  question  of  industrial 
stability.  But  internal  questions  are  being  solved  gradually 
by  others  with  internal  interests  and  outlook.  Mission  workers 
have  gained  through  their  experience  abroad  a  larger  outlook, 
an  international  mind,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
people  such  as  few  tourists  can  get.  They  should  not  let  this 
experience  be  wasted,  they  should  cash  it  in  in  a  career  with 
some  international  bearing.  Not  all  can  do  the  same  work, 
each  must  choose  with  reference  to  his  natural  adaptabilities. 

To  those  older  ones,  the  fathers  and  mothers,  I  can  only 
ask  that  you  continue  the  splendid  moral  (as  well  as  financial) 
support  that  you  gave  all  through  our  work  in  France. 

W,  J.  Brockelbank, 


Fifth  Month  20, 1920. 
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II. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  returned  Reconstruction 
workers  here  at  Haverford  College  have  not  formed  an  organi- 
zation, which  would  be  strong,  united  and  helpful  in  its  policy, 
but  college  is  such  a  busy  place,  with  so  many  activities  out- 
side of  our  routine  educational  pursuits,  that  I  think  most 
of  us  are  tempted  to  blame  it  on  the  lack  of  spare  moments 
rather  than  on  our  own  neglectfulness. 

Almost  invariably  when  two  or  more  Mission  fellows  come 
into  direct  contact  with  one  another,  the  conversation  drifts 
unconsciously  into  a  discussion  of  what  happened  at  dear  old 
Dombasle-en-Argonne,  or  in  what  towns  the  Mission  is  now 
working  or  a  thousand  and  one  other  similar  subjects  all  in 
regard  to  the  Unit  and  we  reminisce,  swap  stories,  and  air  our 
views  for  hours,  finally  parting  with  fond  memories  of  precious, 
moments  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  still  lingering  in  our 
minds. 

These  informal  meetings  do  us  all  worlds  of  good,  for  they 
help  us  to  see  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view  on  various  topics, 
past  and  present,  but  most  of  all  they  leave  us  with  the  realiza- 
tion prevalent  in  our  minds  that  our  work  did  not  cease  when 
we  stepped  on  the  boat  bound  for  America.  It  is  easy  to  forget 
the  horrors  of  war  when  one  is  surrounded  by  such  a  beautiful 
campus  as  Haverford  possesses,  and  when  we  look  at  the  sub- 
stantial old  buildings  upon  that  campus,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
contrast  them  with  the  desolate  ruins  that  we  have  left  in 
shattered  France.  And  yet  our  meeting  and  talking  with  other 
workers  help  us  to  do  just  that,  and  as  we  live  over  again  the 
days  spent  among  the  trenches,  shell  holes  and  once  beautiful 
little  towns  of  France  which  the  war  has  crushed  to  powder, 
we  silently  condemn  ourselves  for  living  in  such  an  age,  when 
"might  makes  right,"  and  when  humanity  gives  way  to  brutali- 
ty to  satisfy  the  greed  of  man. 

If  we  obtain  this  much  strength  from  a  chance  meeting  with 
one  des  Amis,  how  much  more  could  we  get  from  regular 
gatherings,  where  each  one  of  us  could  renew  his  determina- 
tion never  to  let  such  a  calamity  fall  upon  the  Christian  world 
again. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  the  work  in  France  has  in- 
fluenced anyone  else  as  it  has  me,  to  be  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  some  one  to  help,  or  something  to  do  to  alleviate  suffer- 
ing. How  many  times  have  I  slowed  down  while  passing  an 
automobile  party  in  trouble  with  the  idea  of  seeing  if  I  could 
help  them  in  any  way,  and  how  often  have  I  longed  to  place 
one  of  the  Mission's  substantial,  cosy  little  huts  in  place  of 
a  dilapidated  hovel  in  which  a  family  of  ten  is  trying  to 
exist.  It  is  an  instinct  acquired,  I  think,  by  associating  con- 
stantly with  people  who  are  giving  freely  of  the  best  years  of 
their  lives,  to  prove  that  the  love  of  fellow-men  is  not  entirely 
extinct  in  this  world  of  ours. 

And  yet  this  instinct  is  doubly  worth  the  time  it  required 
to  obtain  it,  is  it  not?  "Love  thy  neighbor,"  is  a  wonderful 
sermon,  and  if  its  lesson  could  be  instilled  into  the  soul  of  our 
nation,  how  many  petty  grievances  between  nations  and  in- 
dividuals would  immediately  be  smoothed  over,  and  we  would 
soon  have  a  more  reasonable,  sane  and  peaceable  earth  to 
live  upon. 

In  regard  to  the  future  work  of  the  Mission,  I  am  not  ade- 
quately informed  to  advise  a  field  where  I  think  we  should 
operate.  Wherever  there  is  need  and  suffering  is  indubitably 
the  place  for  the  Mission  to  be  at  work.  I  think  we  have 
earned  the  reputation  of  choosing  difficult  tasks  and  doing 
them  without  a  murmur,  and  without  ostentation,  and  the 
one  goal  that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  work  toward  is  to 
make  the  name  of  the  Societe  des  Amis  as  well  known  and  as 
well  loved,  in  every  nation  of  the  world  as  it  is  in  reconstructed 
France.  H.  Tatnall  Brown,  Jr. 

III. 

It  seems  to  be  a  common  experience  with  most  of  the  re- 
turned reconstruction  workers  to  pass  through  a  period  of 
uncertainty  before  taking  up  some  more  or  less  permanent 
occupation.    This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  feeling  that 


things  are  not  what  they  used  to  seem  to  be.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  country  seems  different.  Whether  this 
difference  is  as  much  in  the  atmosphere  as  in  the  changed  view- 
point of  the  workers  themselves  may  be  a  matter  of  debate, 
but  much  could  be  said  for  the  latter. 

One  man  expressed  his  feeling  this  way,  "It  doesn't  seem 
to  make  any  difference  what  a  person  is  fitted  to  do  or  likes 
to  do  best;  everyone  seems  to  be  after  the  job  with  the  most 
money  in  it."  . 

Some  one  remarked  about  the  sacrifice  one  of  the  workers 
made  in  giving  up  a  good-paying  position  to  join  the  Unit. 
Later  this  remark  came  to  the  man  himself  who  replied,  "Oh 
yes,  that  was  a  great  sacrifice,  so  much  so  that  when  I  came 
home  and  was  offered  the  same  position  with  a  raise  in  salary, 
I  turned  it  down." 

Such  statements  indicate  that  in  the  period  of  absence  from 
this  country,  the  basis  for  choosing  an  occupation  has  changed. 
What  this  change  has  been  can  best  be  judged  from  its  results. 

Speaking  broadly,  there  have  been  two  types  of  change: 

First,  a  definite  change  of  the  ultimate  goal  in  life.  There 
are  men  and  women  of  maturity  who  were  definitely  engaged 
in  some  trade  or  profession  before  joining  the  Unit,  who  have 
since  found  it  right  to  take  up  quite  different  lines  of  work 
of  a  far  less  remunerative  character,  but  offering  larger  pos- 
sibilities of  service  immediately  or  in  the  future. 

Second,  a  change  in  the  method  of  working  toward  the  goal 
in  life.  In  some  cases,  men  who  thought  their  school-days  were 
over,  have  come  home  and  entered  college  or  even  high  school, 
determined  to  learn  more  about  the  underlying  principles  of 
social,  economic,  national,  physical  and  religious  life.  In 
many  cases  men  who  were  in  college  before  joining  the  Unit, 
radically  changed  their  courses  of  study  after  returning. 

It  seems  then  that  the  experience  in  the  Unit  has  had  a  very 
definite  tendency  to  effect  the  choice  of  work  after  returning. 
This  change,  it  seems  to  me,  is  from  selfishness  to  service. 

Chase  L.  Conover. 


REPORT  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLES*  FELLOWSHIP 
CONFERENCE. 

The  Economic  Situation  in  America  To-day  and  Its  Chal- 
lenge to  Young  Christians — this  was  the  general  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  Young  Peoples'  Conference,  held  at  Monroe, 
New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  People  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  It  is  so  easy  to  say  that  it  was 
"inspiring"  and  that  we  came  back  "with  renewed  vision 
and  courage."  Either  statement  would  be  true  and  yet  it 
would  give  the  impression  that  this  was  an  ordinary  conference. 

In  many  ways,  I  felt  it  was  an  extraordinary  one.  One  of 
its  negative  merits  was  an  absence  of  pose,  a  lack  of  desire  to 
be  different  for  the  sake  of  being  different;  there  was  nothing 
that  smacked  of  Greenwich  Village.  Richard  W.  Hogue,  of 
Baltimore,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Church  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy,  gave  a  wise  but  unneeded  warning: 
'Don't  take  pride  in  your  liberality  of  thought:  because  you 
have  broken  bread  with  an  I.  W.  W.  and  know  that  one  of 
them  at  least  can  be  lovable  and  human,  don't  sit  back  and 
take  satisfaction  in  your  practice  of  democracy." 

Some  comedy-relief  before  the  conference  began  was  had 
in  the  confusion  caused  by  New  York's  daylight  saving  time 
and  the  standard  Eastern  time.  The  Pennsylvania  has  one 
time  and  the  Erie  has  the  other;  there  was  an  hour's  difference 
in  the  clocks — and  in  the  information  given — between  one 
end  of  the  Jersey  City  station  and  the  other.  It  is  a  beautiful 
ride  to  Monroe  and  in  reaching  the  Mackensie  School,  where 
the  conference  was  held,  you  pass  by  beautiful  lakes.  The 
Headmaster  and  his  wife  and  daughter  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Fellowship,  served  tea  to  people  arriving  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  first,  they  showed  a  charming  spirit  of  hospitality 
throughout  the  whole  time. 

In  the  evening  after  a  devotional  period  and  some  beautiful 
singing,  we  discussed  the  economic  situation  in  America  to- 
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day  and  its  relation  to  the  physical  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  people  of  this  nation.  "In  1916,  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  was-  owned  by  two  per  cent,  of 
the  people,  while  five  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  was  in  the  hands 
of  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  people.  There  are  to-day  over 
five  times  as  many  millionaires  in  this  country  as  there  were 
in  191 4."  Also  printed  on  the  program  "for  thought"  was  a 
quotation  .from  Harry  F.  Ward:  "The  making  of  all  future 
wars,  the  seeds  of  all  coming  conflicts  are  present  in  this  eco- 
nomic struggle.  Unless  men  can  discover  together  a  different 
relation  to  property,  there  is  no  prospect  of  ending  war." 
Norman  Thomas  quoted  this  and  as  readers  of  The  World 
To-morrow  would  expect,  opened  the  discussion  in  an  able 
and  stimulating  manner  and  helped  to  start  the  conference  on 
the  high  plane  of  idealism  that  it  maintained  to  the  end. 

The  next  morning,  in  the  devotional  period,  Bishop  Paul 
Jones,  who  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Fellowship,  spoke  on  "The 
Message  of  Good  Friday."  What  he  said  and  what  he  is  helped 
greatly  in  giving  us  the  right  spirit  to  approach  our  subject 
of  the  day:  Existing  Institutions — Their  Part  in  the  Solution 
of  the  Economic  Problem.  What  Opportunities  do  They 
Offer  To-day  for  Constructive  Activity.  The  discussion  on 
the  church  was  opened  by  Richard  Hogue,  who  pleaded  for 
young  people  of  liberal  or  radical  sympathies  to  stay  in  the 
church  and  work  for  its  revivification  from  within.  Scott 
Nearing  introduced  the  subject  of  education  and  urged  every- 
one who  has  the  interests  of  the  next  generation  at  heart  to 
teach  just  as  long  as  he  can  do  so  without  compromise  of 
principle.  I  had  always  thought  of  Scott  Nearing  as  a  very 
extreme  radical,  and  of  course  he  is  in  the  sense  that  he  believes 
this  present  social  order  impossible;  but,  according  to  a  young 
social  worker  who  has  seen  his  activities  in  New  York,  his 
determination  that  the  revolution  shall  be  bloodless  has  had 
and  is  having  an  enormous  influence  on  the  people  that  be- 
lieve that  violence  is  the  way  out. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Co-operative  Movement,  led  by  James  Warbasse,  President 
of  the  Co-operative  League  of  America.  A.  J.  Muste  was  to 
have  led  the  discussion  in  the  evening  on  the  Labor  Move- 
ment, but  he  was  unable  to  get  there  at  the  last  moment. 
Fortunately,  the  committee  was  able  to  substitute  Red  Doran, 
who  was  able  to  give  us  the  point  of  view  of  an  I.  W.  W.  A 
personal  friend  of  Carleton  Parker's,  he  is  mentioned  in  Cor- 
nelia Stratton  Parker's  delightful  book,  "An  American  Idyll." 
He  was  unable  to  keep  an  engagement  with  Carleton  Parker 
once  because  he  was  arrested  and  he  asked  for  the  loan  of 


Kant's  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  to  read  while  he  was  in 
prison.  His  literary  tastes  do  not  suggest  his  appearance. 
Red-hair,  Irish  blue  eyes  and  freckles,  a  powerful  and  stocky 
build — for  some  reason  he  reminded  me  of  Jean  Valjean,  but 
these  physical  characteristics  cannot  suggest  the  rugged 
honesty  and  passion  for  brotherhood  that  are  written  all  over 
the  man.  No  one,  I  feel  sure,  was  converted  to  the  I.  W.  W. 
philosophy,  but  it  was  very  evident  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
answer  it  with  violence  and  suppression  and  how  much  more 
Christian  and  more  American  to  meet  it  with  justice  and  an 
attempt  at  understanding. 

The  last  day  was  spent  considering  personal  problems,  such 
as  income  and  compromise.  There  were  many  fine  things 
said  or  suggested  that  I  have  not  time  to  touch  upon.  An 
incidental  phrase  of  Norman  Thomas's  sticks  in  my  memory: 
"The  fundamental  atheism  is,  perhaps, 'a  lack  of  faith  in  the 
ability  of  human  nature  to  improve."  I  think  it  was  Richard 
Hogue  who  told  the  "story  of  a  man  who  asked  a  motorman  if 
he  couldn't  go  faster.  The  man  answered,  "Yes,  but  1  want 
to  stay  on  the  car."  There  was  a  general  spirit  of  wanting  to 
stay  on  the  car,  of  keeping  your  feet  on  the  ground.  My  final 
impression  was  one  of  idealism  and  sanity  as  being  the  qualities 
that  stood  out  in  the  leading  personalities  there.  1  felt  this 
not  only  with  the  men  "  over  thirty,"  Norman  Thomas,  Gilbert 
Beaver,  Richard  Hogue,  Bishop  Jones,  but  with  some  of  the 
radiant  young  spirits  like  Evan  Thomas  and  Harold  Grey  who 
have  borne  much  for  conscience'  sake.  Perhaps  more  than 
any  one  other  thing  it  was  the  unconscious  goodness  that  shone 
on  their  happy  faces  that  sent  many  of  us  home  with  the  de- 
termination to  be  less  tolerant  of  our  own  lack  of  depth  and 
less  sparing  of  our  efforts  to  make  this  a  Christian  world. 

Irvin  C.  Poley. 


NOTES. 

A  call  has  come  for  new  definitions  of  Quakerism.  How 
would  you  explain  Quakerism  to  a  person  who  had  heard  that 
there  was  a  sect  called  Friends,  but  who  knew  nothing  about 
them? 

The  Young  Friends'  Number  plans  to  run  a  symposium  on 
this  subject  beginning  with  next  month's  issue.  We  wish  that 
each  person  who  reads  this  would  respond  to  the  above  ques- 
tion (in  not  more  than  five  hundred  words). 

If  any  college  students  are  writing  theses  on  this  subject 
we  would  especially  appreciate  it  if  they  would  let  us  see  them. 

Please  send  manuscripts  before  Sixth  Month  1st,  to  20  S. 
Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


END  OF  THE  YOUNG  FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 


Olar  Iscanus  queries:  "Why  should  we 
Vex  at  the  land's  ridiculous  miserie?" 
So  on  his  Usk  banks,  in  the  red-blood  dawn 
Of  England's  civil  strife,  did  careless  Vaughn 
Bemock  his  times.  O  friends  of  many  years! 
Though  faith  and  trust  are  stronger  than  our  fears, 
And  the  signs  promise  peace  with  liberty, 
Not  thus  we  trifle  with  our  country's  tears 
And  sweat  of  agony.   The  future's  gain 
Is  certain  as  God's  truth,  but  meanwhile,  pain 
Is  bitter  and  tears  are  salt:  our  voices  take 
A  sober  tone;  our  very  household  songs 
Are  heavy  with  a  nation's  griefs  and  wrongs; 
And  innocent  mirth  is  chastened  for  the  sake 
Of  the  brave  hearts  that  nevermore  shall  beat, 
The  eyes  that  smile  no  more,  the  unreturning  feet! 
To  Sarnuel  and  Harriet  Sewall,  of  Melrose,  by  John  G.  Whittieh. 


When  the  power  of  reclaiming  the  lost  dies  within  the 
Church,  it  ceases  to  be  the  Church.  It  may  remain  a  useful 
institution,  though  it  may  very  easily  become  a  mischievous 
one.  Often  the  Church  has  failed  by  folly  or  default — 
and  then  her  Master  has  come  again  giving  a  new  date  to 
History  and  a  new  impulse  to  Humanity." — I.  F.  Newton. 


FERVOR  AND  FEVER. 

"The  bush  burned  with  fire  and  was  not  consumed."  It 
seemed  a  miracle  then,  but  a  gas  mantel  does  it  with  no  sus- 
picion of  the  miraculous.  The  burning  bush  symbolized  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  When  a  man  is  filled  with  the 
Spirit  he  is  on  fire,  but  is  not  consumed.  Religion  is  not  a 
consuming,  but  a  conserving  flame.  When  true  toTorm,  it 
exhibits  fervor,  but  not  fever.  It  is  the  invisible  fire  in  the 
locomotive,  creating  power,  not  ruin. 

Humanity  exhibits  three  types.  There  is  one  apparently 
made  of  asbestos  tissue,  cold,  passionless,  not  to  be  roused 
to  noble  enthusiasms,  and  as  useful  as  an  iceberg  for  warming 
lonely  hearts  in  a  cold  world.  Yet  the  iceberg  melts  in  tropic 
seas.  One  cannot  kindle  anthracite  with  a  match.  This  type 
may  be  cold  because  unchallenged  by  a  big  enough  fire  to  kindle 
it  effectually. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  the  bonfire  type,  easily  kindled, 
blazing  hotly  and  brightly,  but  briefly,  and  dying  out  for 
want  of  fuel.  Religion  has  too  many  devotees  of  this  spas- 
modic kind.  Partly  because  of  them,  the  unemotional  type 
is  hindered  from  thinking  itself  capable  of  religion,  of  such 
feverish  religion,  surely. 

In  between  is  the  religion  of  fervor,  of  heat  transmuted  into 
power  and  light,  acting  steadily  for  the  world's  betterment. 
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It  produces  a  life  both  devout  and  sensible,  mystic  and  prac- 
tical, enthusiastic,  but  balanced,  "not  slothful  in  business, 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  It  is  the  lighthouse  type 
and  not  the  false  flare  of  the  wreckers'  beacon.  It  is  the  burn- 
ing bush  type,  in  which  discerning  spectators  may  recognize 
the  Divine  presence  in  a  human  soul. — From  The  Springfield- 
Republican. 


LETTERS  FROM  GERMANY. 

[These  three  communications  continue  the  account  in  Alfred 
Lowry's  letters  printed  last  week. — Eds.] 

Potsdam,  Neue  Konigs,  Str.  18,  Fourth  Month  7,  1920. 

I  am  writing  from  Berlin  in  the  hotel  where  James  Hender- 
son and  Alfred  Lowry  are  putting  up.  It  was  a  great  delight 
to  meet  them  on  the  eve  of  my  recent  tour  to  the  South,  from 
which  I  came  back  yesterday.  James  Henderson  and  Alfred 
Lowry  remained  in  Berlin,  and  their  service  in  visiting  different 
groups,  of  visited  souls  whose  addresses  I  was  able  to  give 
them,  was  much  appreciated,  and  was  rendered  at  the  time 
when  it  was  required. 

Now  I  will  tell  thee  of  my  visit  to  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  It 
was  on  my  heart  to  see  again  the  Friends  in  Furth  and  to  my 
joy,  my  oldest  Quaker  friend,  John  E.  Southall,  and  also  Otto" 
Rapp  of  Wurtemberg,  came  and  joined  me.  We  were  the  guests 
of  the  Friends,  and  their  hearts,  I  believe,  were  cheered  to 
have  this  visit.'  Hitherto  they  had  met  in  private,  but  the 
way  has  now  opened  for  them  to  meet  in  a  public  hall,  as 
there  are  so  many  enquirers  after  the  Quaker  way. 

Adolph  Baumann  also  felt  a  concern  to  hold  a  public  meet- 
ing for  setting  forth  our  principles.  This  feeling  was  shared 
by  the  visitors,  and  the  sequel  proved  that  it  was  a  right 
concern.  Four  of  us  had  service  in  this  meeting  and  a  number 
gave  us  their  names  and  addresses  at  the  end  in  order  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  Friends.  Till  the  last  hour  of  our  stay 
earnest,  visited  souls  came  to  our  lodging  to  converse  with  us 
about  the  way  of  Truth. 

J.  E.  S.  and  I  then  turned  our  steps  to  Dresden,  where  the 
A.  F.  S.  C.  has  established  a  feeding  centre  and  from  whence 
a  call  had  come  for  a  religious  visit.  We  had  two  memorable 
meetings  there  with  a  group  of  people  who  had  disassociated 
themselves  from  the  public  worships  and  were  glad  to  welcome 
us  among  them  with  our  simple  Quaker  message  of  the  in- 
ward Teacher.  The  journeys  to  and  from  these  places  were 
full  of  interest  and  may  lead  to  important  opportunities  later 
on.  We  thus  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  talented  young 
woman,  a  friend  of  Professor  Eucken,  of  Jena,  and  she  wants 
to  introduce  us  to  that  centre;  also  with  Martin  Buber,  a 
leading  Jewish  author,  who  is  the  central  figure  of  an  interesting 
new  movement  among  the  Jews  of  Germany  of  a  mystical 
tendency,  away  from  rabbinism,  to  find  God  within,  not  by 
ceremonies,  but  by  silence,  meditation  and  love. 

This  evening  James  Henderson  has  appointed  a  meeting  in 
this  hotel  which  we  hope  to  attend. 

With  best  wishes  to  thee  and  thy  house  and  remembrances 
to  David  Alsop  and  to  Friends,  I  remain, 

Max  I.  Reich. 

P.  S. — J.  E.  Southall  and  I  hope  to  travel  in  company  for 
awhile. 

Berlin,  Fourth  Month  8,  1920. 
M.  I.  R.  kindly  gave  me  leave  to  use  the  blank  sheet  of  his 
letter.  We  have  been  two  weeks  here  in  Berlin,  and  are  likely 
to  be  here  another  before  proceeding  to  Bavaria.  It  is  simply 
wonderful  the  way  unexpected  openings  occur,  not  only  for 
us,  but  I  may  say  for  all  the  Friends  here,  both  Americans  and 
British,  for  service  to  individuals  and  groups.  It  is  enhearten- 
ing  beyond  all  description — keeping  up  our  faith,  yet  at  the 
same  time  making  us  very  humble,  as  we  consider  how  hope- 
lessly inadequate  we  are,  judged  by  our  own  strength  and 
abilities,  to  meet  the  situation.  But  strength  is  given  where 
it  is  honestly  sought  for,  and  peace,  in  my  own  case,  far  be- 
yond my  deserts.  Our  meeting  yesterday  was  small,  but  seem- 


ed favored;  M.  I.  R.  interpreted  for  J.  H.,  and  was  greatly 
helped  to  carry  his  message  across  with  no  loss  in  transit — 
an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  do.  Last  evening  Catharine 
M.  Cox  and  I  went  by  invitation  to  the  home  ofPastor  Krause, 
one  of  Berlin's  most  eminent  clergymen,  who  with  his  wife 
have  been  more  than  once  to  our  meetings.  They  wanted  to 
ask  questions  and  talk  about  the  Friends'  point  of  view,  par- 
ticularly as  to  worship  and  ministry,  the  problem  of  suffering, 
etc.  C.  C.  was  very  clear  and  helpful,  though  she  said  she 
had  never  had  just  that  sort  of  thing  to  do  before.  I  think  he 
is  much  drawn  to  our  position,  but  is  far-sighted  enough  to 
realize  vividly  its  implications  in  his  own  case,  should  he  take 
up  with  it,  and  as  a  middle-aged  man,  with  family  to  maintain 
and  children  to  educate,  it  is  a  terrific  matter  to  think  of  un- 
dertaking a  complete  change  of  life  and  work  in  a  time  like 
the  present,  when  all  is  so  more  than  ordinarily  unstable.  I 
do  not  envy  him.  Of  course,  he  did  not  tell  us  all  this — it  is 
only  the  sense  we  had  after  the  evening  in  his  home.  His  wife 
sees  our  position  more  clearly  than  he,  I  should  think,  but  I 
am  not  sure  she  appreciates  so'  clearly  what  it  carries  with  it 
for  them  personally,  should  they  accept  it  for  themselves. 

None  of  the  literature  thou  so  kindly  offered  to  send  over  to 
A.  G.  S.  for  us  has  yet  been  received.  I  especially  feel  the 
suitability  of  A.  C.  G.'s  "Worship  and  Ministry"  for  distribu- 
tion just  now — later  on  something  else  might  have  a  place, 
too,  of  course. 

J.  H.  wishes  to  be  remembered.  I  hope  Yearly  Meeting  was 
a  helpful  time — I've  almost  forgotten  what  it  is  like,  as  with 
the  exception  of  part  of  one  afternoon  session  in  1916,  I  have 
not  been  to  Yearly  Meeting  for  five  years! 

Alfred  Lowry. 


Berlin,  Fourth  Month  8,  1920. 
We  had  a  favored  meeting  in  the  hotel  where  J.  H.  and  A.  L. 
are  staying  yesterday.     Quite  a  few  of  newly  reached  souls 
from  Chaflottenburg  came  to  it  and  others. 

Max  I.  Reich. 

P.  S. — John  Edward  Southall  and  I  are  together  these 
days.    His  company  is  a  great  encouragement  to  me,  and  the  ,. 
Germans  like  him. 


FRIENDS'  MARRIAGE  CEREMONY  IN  BERLIN. 

[We  adapt  the  following  from  an  account  in  The  Friend 
(London).  It  is  probably  the  first  time  the  Friends'  marriage 
ceremony  was  ever  used  in  Berlin. — Eds.] 

In  the  midst  of  a  general  strike  and  a  great  political  up- 
heaval a  group  of  Friends — American,  German  and  British — 
met  [on  the  afternoon  of  Third  Month  22nd]  in  the  large 
front  room  of  the  Quaker  Embassy  in  Berlin.  At  the  regular 
meeting  for  worship  on  the  previous  day  it  had  been  announced 
that  the  wedding  of  George  Kaufmann  and  Mary  Fox  at  the 
Standesamt  would  be  followed  by  a  ceremony  after  the  manner 
of  Friends,  and  that  all  would  be  welcome.  The  work-a-day 
tables  were  cleared  away  to  the  side  of  the  room :  the  few  chairs 
were  supplemented  by  packing  cases  from  the  store-room, 
covered  with  rugs.  On  the  small  table  used  for  the  signing 
of  the  certificate  stood  a  jug  (otherwise  used  for  tea)  full  of 
pink  tulips  and  white  lilacs.  Those  who  came  through  the 
streets  had  seen  another  sign  of  Spring — a  great  flock  of 
cranes  slowly  flapping  their  way  eastwards  to  their  nesting 
places.  Even  as  the  birds,  which  went  on  their  way  unmoved 
by  human  disturbances,  did  this  little  meeting  bring  us  back 
to  the  eternal  things  of  God.  As  we  waited  in  silence  after 
Joan  Fry's  words  of  introduction,  writes  a  Friend,  there  came 
over  all  a  deep  sense  of  peace  and  unbroken  fellowship.  Then 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  stood  up  and  spoke  the  familiar 
words,  the  certificate  was  read  by  Harold  Evans  and  signed, 
and  the  meeting  closed  after  others  had  taken  part. 

After  the  wedding,  biscuits  and  pieces  of  chocolate  sandwich 
were  handed  round,  washed  down  by  cups  of  cold  water,  there 
being  neither  gas,  coal,  nor  electricity  to  boil  tea.   This  picnic 
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was  in  keeping  with  the  complete  absence  of  conventional 
wedding  trappings— and  perhaps  by  so  much  the  more  was  it 
a  true  sacrament.  Many  who  knew  each  other  only  slightly 
before  were  now  brought  into  closer  fellowship:  and  many, 
too,  realized  for  the  first  time  that  a  wedding  could  be  neither 
a  legal  formality,  nor  a  cumbersome  rite,  but  a  simple  expres- 
sion of  the  love  of  God  in  a  community  united  by  His  presence. 


WAR  THEMES  IN  HYMNS. 

[We  are  printing  the  following  just  as  it  was  clipped  from  the 
Evening  Bulletin.  A  very  short  time  ago  such  sentiments 
would  have  been  denounced  as  unpatriotic.  Now  they  are 
put  in  circulation  by  a  great  press  agency.— Eds.] 

Colne,  England,  April  29  (By  Post). — Some  very  strong 
words  about  hymns  have  been  said  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hop- 
kinson,  vicar  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  here,  and  son  of  the 
former  vice-chancellor  of  Manchester  University. 

"We  have  learned,"  he  said,  "war  is  not  a  matter  of  flutter- 
ing banners  and  clashing  swords  and  beating  drums,  but  mere- 
ly a  sickening  and  dirty  butchery  of  lads  in  water-locked  or 
fly-infested  trenches.  We  shall  be  less  ready  than  we  were  to 
compare  the  movement  of  the  church  to  that  of  a  victorious 
army.  Hymns  that  we  could  sing  unthinkingly  before  the 
war  have  become  a  lying  blasphemy. 

"Who  would  now  sing,  'Like  a  mighty  army,  moves  the 
Church  of  God?'" 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Three  Cards,  Three  Boys  and  Three  Stories. — The 
missionaries  had  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  rest  and  eat  a 
lunch  before  hurrying  on.  The  hot  sun  of  India  made  the 
shade  of  the  roadside  tree  very  welcome,  but  they  must  not 
stop  long  for  there  was  so  much  work  to  do  and  so  few  to  do  it. 
They  had  spent  the  morning  in  a  little  town  where,  in  the  tiny 
mud-floored  huts,  people  and  pigs  and  dogs  and  chickens  all 
lived  together  in  one  room.  It  is  no  wonder  that  many  were 
sick.  As  the  missionaries  helped  those  who  were  sick  they 
told  the  story  of  Jesus  the  Saviour.  Now  they  were  on  their 
way  to  another  town  to  do  the  same  thing,  a  town  where  there 
was  no  doctor  and  no  church.  How  they  did  wish  that  they 
could  go  up  over  the  steep  hill  not  far  away,  to  the  town  where 
the  people  had  never  seen  a  missionary,  but  there  was  not 
time  that  day. 

Suddenly  down  the  winding  path  they  saw  people  coming 
— three  little  brown-faced  boys  who  stopped  and  looked  at 
them,  half  afraid  to  come  nearer.  But  white  people  were  some- 
thing so  very  new  and  strange,  that  soon  they  crept  up  closer 
and  closer,  and  then,  as  the  missionaries  spoke  to  them  in 
their  own  language  they  lost  their  fear.  On  one  little  brown 
cheek  was  a  dreadful  cut  that  had  not  been  cared  for  and  was 
so  swollen  and  sore  that  it  did  not  seem  as  if  it  could  be  healed. 
Very  carefully  and  gently  the  missionary  washed  it  and  bound 
it  up  in  a  clean  white  cloth  with  healing  salve  on  it,  and  how 
the  little  brown  face  did  smile  at  the  relief  from  pain! 

From  her  bag  Mother  Missionary  had  brought  out  three 
picture  cards,  sent  from  far-away  America,  and  she  told  the 
boys  the  Bible  stories  that  were  on  the  card.  Then  the  mis- 
sionaries had  to  hurry  away,  but  as  they  looked  back  they 
saw  the  three  brown  little  faces  and  three  pairs  of  friendly  eyes 
watching  them. 

Almost  a  year  went  by,  and  then  one  day  a  missionary  went 
to  the  little  town  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  When  he  began 
to  tell  the  people  about  Jesus  they  said,  "Oh,  we  know  about 
him."  Where  could  they  have  heard  with  no  Bible  and  no 
missionary?    It  certainly  was  a  puzzle  to  him. 

But  he  understood  how  it  had  been  done  when  a  brown- 
faced  boy  brought  him  a  Bible  picture  card,  so  worn  and  dirty 
that  he  could  scarcely  see  the  picture.  Three  little  boys,  three 
picture  cards,  three  Bible  stories — together  they  had  made 
the  people  of  that  town  ready  and  eager  to  know  and  follow 
Jesus. — Louise  M.  Oglevee. 


What  the  Chinese  Boy  Chose. — Every  day  the  baby 
grew  whiter  and  thinner,  and  sometimes  she  was  even  too  tired 
and  weak  to  cry.  If  there  had  been  milk  for  her  she  would  soon 
have  been  well  and  strong,  but  in  that  part  of  China  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  people  went  to  bed  hungry  every  night,  for 
the  men  could  earn  only  a  very,  very  little  when  they  worked, 
and  food  cost  so  much.  The  baby's  big  brother  had  not  known 
for  a  whole  year  what  it  felt  like  to  have  a  good  meal.  The 
little  bit  of  rice  that  he  had  in  a  day  was  not  enough  for  a 
breakfast,  and  sometimes  he  did  without  that.  As  hungry  as 
he  was  he  sometimes  spent  that  precious  money  for  something 
besides  rice  or  clothing.  Men  from  America  had  carried  cigar- 
ettes to  China,  and  many  boys  went  hungry  and  cold  to  buy 
cigarettes.  And  they  grew  lazy  and  stupid  when  they  smoked 
them. 

But  one  day  Big  Brother  worked  all  day  for  a  man  called  a 
missionary,  and  as  he  scrubbed  floors  he  heard  about  Jesus. 
The  next  day  he  came  again  and  heard  more,  and  soon  he  began 
hearing  new,  strange  things  about  kindness  to  others.  That 
night  when  he  received  his  money  he  hurried  off  to  buy  a 
cigarette.  But  in  the  store  he  saw  a  boy  of  his  own  age  buying 
a  can  of. condensed  milk.  .  He  thought  of  his  baby  sister,  and  of 
the  "Jesus  way,"  and  somehow  he  found  himself  spending  his 
money,  not  for  a  useless  cigarette,  but  for  a  can  of  milk.  He 
was  going  to  be  like  the  "Jesus  people,"  and  his  heart  was  full 
of  a  new  happiness  as  he  ran  home  with  the  milk  for  the  baby. 
— Elizabeth  Donovan. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Extcutitt  Secretary. 
HOWARD  H.  BRINTON.  Publicity.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Women's  WotK- 

Associate  Secretaries. 

WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY  BERNARD  WALTON 

WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


Our  Star. 
A  Badge  with  an  Opportunity. 

Arm  bands,  designating  active  participation  in  the  political 
"mix  up"  on  the  Ruhr  District,  are  very  common  on  the 
streets  of  the  cities.  They  are  either  Red.  designating  service 
under  the  so-called  "red"  Republic  or  lately,  in  Diisseldorf, 
striped  red  and  white,  signifying  that  the  bearer  is  a  member 
of  the  "  Sicherheitzwehr,"  or  committee  of  public  safety  that 
is  patrolling  the  city  to  preserve  order  in  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  proper  constitutional  authority. 

So  a  new  insignia  creates  intense  interest  and  we  are  asked 
again  and  again  to  know  what  our  star  means.  Our  work  has 
been  widely  advertised  through  the  newspapers  for  its  quieting 
and  reassuring  effect  on  the  popular  mind,  so  we  need  but  to 
mention  our  Mission  to  get  instant  response  from  all — either 
red,  red  and  white,  or  from  those  who  have  nothing  to  designate 
their  own  affiliations. 

In  Barmen  and  Elberfeld,  the  Quaker  star  seemed  to  be 
well-known  because  of  its  connection  with  the  prisoners  of 
war  in  France  and  the  "interned"  in  England,  and  1  was 
greeted  as  an  old  friend  on  the  streets  of  both  cities  before 
I  had  walked  them  an  hour. 

During  the  critical  and  trying  days  of  the  past  three-weeks 
the  message  of  the  Quaker  star  had  perhaps  more  influence 
than  we  realized,  though  for  the  time  being,  apparently  lost 
amid  the  great  convulsive  moments  that  have  shaken  Germany 
through  and  through.  But  here  in  the  Ruhr,  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  storm,  the  message  seems  to  have  a  special  significance  - 
to  many  sad  and  discouraged  hearts.  I  am  glad,  I  am  more 
than  glad,  that  the  German  Mission  falls  heir  to  such  a  "Zeich- 
en." 

R.  W.  Balderston. 


During  the  first  month  of  child  feeding  in  Germany  269,303 
meals  were  served.    Most  of  the  food  went  to  children  under 
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fourteen  years  of  age.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-four  meals 
were  served  to  mothers. 


Magistrate  of  the  Bavarian  District  Capital  City 
Augsburg. 
Dept.  of  Schools,  Fuggerhaus  B  ii/n. 

We  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Magistrate  of 
our  city  in  his  to-day's  meeting  has  unanimously  resolved  to 
express  his  warmest  thanks  to  the  Society  of  Friends  for  their 
children's  work  which  is  carried  out  on  such  a  large  scale. 
The  undertaking  meets  us  in  these  dark  days  like  a  shining 
and  warm  beam.  It  is  a  work  of  noble  love  for  mankind,  a 
work  that  will  carry  our  most  valuable  gqpd — our  children — 
through  severe  hours  until  the  next  harvest.  Please  transfer 
the  thanks  of  our  city  to  your  headquarters. 

We  are,  with  high  respect, 

(Signed)  Deutschenbaur, 

/.  Buer germeister. 


Weekly  Ration  for  Vienna  Family. 

The  following  is  the  weekly  ration  allowed  a  family  in  Vienna 
if  there  are  more  than  two  children  in  the  family. 

One  can  sweetened  condensed  milk,  one  can  unsweetened 
condensed  milk,  ten  deca.  cocoa,  y%  kilo  fat,  %  kilo  soap,  yi 
kilo  rice,  %  kilo  sugar,  %  kilo  flour. 

E.  V.  Campbell,  an  influential  Presbyterian  minister,  eighty- 
four  years  old,  recently  endorsed  the  work  of  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee  in  the  following  terms: 

"No  true  American  ever  fights  women  or  children.  The 
starving  or  under-nourished  children  of  Germany  are  not  our 
enemies;  even  if  they  were,  humanity  commands  us  to  feed 
them,  because  they  are  children  and  as  such  are  helpless  to 
care  for  themselves.  To  feed  them  now  is  to  make  friends  of 
them  in  coming  days  and  all  the  world  needs  to  cultivate 
friendship,  so  that  animosity  may  be  gotten  rid  of. 

"That  the  Friends  or  Quakers  have  undertaken  this  work  is 
sufficient  guaranty  that  it  will  be  faithfully  and  honestly 
performed  and  that  every  dollar  given  to  them  for  this  purpose 
will  be  to  them  a  sacred  and  holy  trust. 

E.  V.  Campbell,  St.  Cloud,  Minn." 


Vienna  Relief. 

Between  Eleventh  Month  8th  and  the  succeeding  Third 
Month  31st,  the  cows  maintained  by  the  Friends'  Mission  in 
Vienna  produced  106,185  litres  of  milk.  This  was  distributed 
in  the  children's  hospitals. 

The  Mission  has  now  procured  290  cows,  38  more  have 
been  purchased,  but  had  not  arrived  when  the  report  was 
made. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty  tons  of  seed  potatoes  have  been 
secured  to  be  distributed  among  the  Austrians  around  the 
city.  Twenty-six  tons  of  peas  and  1 1,250  k.  g.  of  beans  have 
also  been  purchased  for  distribution. 

Members  of  the  Mission  are  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
of  200  young  pigs  to  fatten  for  sale. 


Chief  Burgomaster  of  the  City  of  Halle. 

Halle,  April  3,  1920. 

Dear  Mr.  Scatter  good: — 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  Deutscher  Zentralausschuss 
fuer  Auslands-Hilfe,  Member  of  the  Privy  Council  Bose,  Berlin, 
Imperial  Department  of  Economics  Mohrenstrasse  56  that 
the  Children's  Relief  Committee  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  of  America  (American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
Quakers)  whose  chairman  you  are  will  extend  their  humani- 
tarian far-reaching  help  also  to  the  children  of  our  city.  We 
are  deeply  grateful  for  this  noble  unselfish  service.  Our  pos- 
sibilities for  checking  the  need  and  misery  that  is  daily  growing 
worse  are  exhausted.  We  are  doomed  to  stand  by  helpless  ' 
and  see  the  degeneration  and  the  decay  of  our  whole  younger 
generation.  The  need  here  is  especially  great  because  of  the 
fact  that  of  the  180,000  inhabitants  of  the  city  there  is  an 


overwhelming  majority  of  working-men  who  located  in  the 
brown  coal  (lignite)  region  of  Central  Germany  are  unable 
to  procure  sufficient  good  from  their  surroundings.  The  effects 
of  such  conditions — increased  nervousness  of  the  people,  un- 
rest and  plundering — have  been  published  in  the  press.  We, 
therefore,  look  upon  your  relief  work  as  one  delivering  us  from 
terrible  distress.  We  will  do  everything  to  make  the  work 
easy  for  your  representatives,  who  distribute  the  gifts  here 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  American  contributors.  And 
we  believe  we  are  acting  according  to  the  wishes  of  our  bene 
actors,  if  we  endeavor  as  an  expression  of  our  gratitude,  to- 
restore  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  generation  faith  in  humanity, 
and  to  confirm  the  hope  of  a  happier  future. 

Accept  the  expressions  of  gratitude  of  all  citizens,  and  my 
own  personal  best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Burgomaster. 


Contributions  for  the  week  ending  Fifth  Month  8,  1920 — 
$22,899.29. 

Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Fifth  Month  8, 
1920 — thirty-three  in  all;  three  Mennonites,  three  German 
Relief. 


Friends'  Vienna  Relief  Mission — Quaker  Embassy  Re- 
port. 

First-day  Morning  Meeting. — Ever  since  the  Friends'  Mis- 
sion began  work  in  Vienna  last  Summer,  a  meeting  for  wor- 
ship has  been  regularly  held  every  First-day  morning.  The 
attendance  now  varies  from  thirty  to  sixty,  the  greater  pro- 
portion being  Austrians.  When  Austrians  first  began  to  at- 
tend, short  explanations  of  our  method  of  worship  were  given 
at  the  commencement  of  the  meetings  in  German.  This  is 
still  done  if  a  large  number  of  newcomers  seem  to  be  present. 
The  Austrian  temperament,  with  its  element  of  Eastern 
mysticism,  adapts  itself  quickly  to  worship  based  on  silence, 
and  our  morning  meetings  have  often  been  times  of  inspiration 
and  of  mutual  understanding.  Vocal  part  is  taken  in  both 
languages,  and  our  Meetings  have  borne  a  very  striking 
testimony  to  the  power  of  corporate  silence  to  break  down  all 
barriers,  not  only  of  temperament  and  circumstance,  but  also 
of  language  and  nationality. 

Mid-week  Conferences. — Since  last  Autumn  mid-week  con- 
ferences have  been  held,  followed  by  discussion  and  informal 
talks.  During  the  early  Winter  these  took  the  form  of  a  series 
on  the  "Seeds  of  War  in  Modern  Life,"  the  subject  being  ap- 
proached from  many  standpoints,  such  as  Education,  the  Aus- 
trian Women's  International  League,  the  Christokratische 
Studentenvereinigung,  the  future  of  Austrian  Peace  Societies, 
Conscientious  Objectors  in  England  and  America  and  many 
others.  Most  of  the  lectures  and  discussions  took  place  in 
German,  except  in  the  case  of  talks  given  by  members  of  the 
Mission  who  had  not  sufficient  German  to  speak  in  that  lan- 
guage. More  recently  lectures  have  been  given  on  a  variety 
of  subjects.  Both  Austrians  and  English  have  appreciated 
the  interchange  of  thought  on  universal  human  problems  and 
these  meetings  have  afforded  an  opportunity  for  that  personal 
friendship  which  we  feel  to  be  such  an  essential  part  of  our 
work.  The  seeds  of  fellowship  which  are  now  being  sown, 
and  are  taking  root,  will  grow  and  bear  their  fruit  when  ma- 
terial help  is  no  longer  needed. 

Austrian  Groups. — The  Friends'  Mission  has  come  into 
contact  with  several  groups  of  people  in  Vienna  who  take  a 
great  interest  in  the  Quaker  and  pacifist  outlook.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  Student  Christian  Movement,  which  has 
re-created  since  the  war,  and  is  a  little  band  of  seekers  who  are 
keen  to  conduct  their  new  movement  on  international  and 
strongly  pacifist  lines.  These  men  will  be  very  helpful  in  the 
new  Student  Relief  Schemes.  It  has  been  a  bitter  experience 
to  find  that  professors  and  students  alike  are  almost  without 
exception  tainted  to  some  extent  with  religious  and  racial 
prejudice,  and  it  is  of  great  interest  to  discover  that  the 
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Student  Christian  Movement  is  not  only  recognized  in  the 
University  as  being  really  impartial,  but  the  members  of  it 
seem  to  be  respected  and  trusted  by  students  and  authorities 
alike.  Members  of  the  Mission  attend  the  meetings  and  have 
contributed  to  Conferences,  etc.,  with  talks  and  suggestions. 

Other  groups  interested  in  the  Quaker  position  are  the  Tol- 
stoybund  (so-called  Pacifist  Anarchists),  the  Women's  Inter- 
national League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  the  Austrian  Peace 
Society  and  others.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  various 
evening  classes  and  clubs  for  English  conversation.  The  lead- 
ers of  these  classes  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  any  Mission 
members  who  will  go  and  speak  or  give  an  informal  talk  on 
almost  any  subject.  This  gives  opportunity  for  non-German 
speaking  workers.  Many  useful  connections  and  valued 
friendships  have  sprung  from  these  talks. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Concord  and  Caln  Quarterly  Meetings. — Concord  "Quarter" 
was  held  on  the  11th  inst.  at  Media;  the  meeting  was  a  little  slow  in  set- 
tling, though  the  attendance  was  fully  up  to  the  average,  the  women's 
side  being  well  filled.  It  was  not  long  before  the  spiritual  note  which 
marked  the  exercises  of  the  meeting  was  struck;  we  were  directed  to 
Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  The 
vocal  utterances  were  numerous,  both  in  testimony  and  prayer.  Vital 
communion  was  spoken  to,  and  a  returned  Reconstruction  worker  testi- 
fied to  the  great  sustaining  value  of  prayer  under  difficulties,  as  expe- 
rienced in  relief  work  abroad. 

The  occasion  was  an  uplifting  one,  and  we  trust  was  of  spiritual  bene- 
fit to  many  of  us.  We  were  favored  with  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
visiting  Friends.  The  business  session  was  one  of  interest  and  we  believe 
of  profit. 


Caln  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  Coatesville  on  Fifth  Month 
14th;  though  the  morning  was  stormy,  yet  the  attendance  was  perhaps 
larger  than  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  James  M.  Moon,  and 
others  from  different  meetings  were  there  as  visitors,  though  there  was 
commotion  outside  because  a  circus  was  in  town,  yet  the  spirit  of  worship 
was  over  the  assembly,  and  Gospel  messages  were  given  forth  to  our 
edification. 

The  usual  business  coming  up  at  the  Fifth  Month  session  was  attended 
to,  and,  as  was  the  case  at  Media  earlier  in  the  week,  a  person  in  close 
touch  with  affairs  of  the  Book  Committee  of  the  Representative  Meeting, 
spoke  briefly  regarding  book  matters,  and  had  on  display  a  considerable 
collection  of  books  and  pamphlets,  some  our  own  publications,  though 
a  good  many  others;  there  seemed  to  be  a  considerable  interest  aroused 
and  numerous  lists  of  the  publications  and  order  blanks  were  taken. 
It  is  intended  that  book  exhibits  shall  be  made  at  all  the  Quarterly  meet- 
ings. W.  B.  H. 


Westtown  School. — The  following  Seniors  have  been  appointed  to 
read  their  essays  at  Commencement,  Sixth  Month  16:  Benjamin  Doane, 
New  York  City;  John  F.  Reich,  Morrisville;  Edith  K.  Goodwin,  Lans- 
downe,  Pa. ;  Emily  R.  Janney,  Gloucester,  Va. ;  Philip  G.  Rhoads,  of 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  has  been  elected  by  the  Class  as  Valedictorian. 

Mary  R.  William  has  recently  presented  the  School  with  portraits  of 
her  father  and  mother,  Jonathan  G.  and  Susan  R.  Williams,  who  were 
Superintendent  and.  Matron  from  1881  to  1891.  The  gift  was  much  ap- 
preciated. 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  took  their  annual  camping  trip  over  the 
recent  week-end.  There  were  twenty-three  in  the  party;  the  camping 
arrangements  were  in  the  efficient  care  of  Master  Thomas  and  Carroll 
and  Anna  Brown.  The  place  chosen  was  in  the  hilly  country  near  Shanes- 
ville,  beyond  Bowertown,  overlooking  the  valley  of  Manatawny  Creek. 

Under  the  direction  of  Marian  B.  Rustedt,  of  the  Modern  Language 
Department,  several  of  the  pupils  arc  carrying  on  interesting  corres- 
pondence with  students  in  various  schools  in  France. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Young  Friends'  Committee,  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  special  talks  to  be  given  to  the  Senior  Bible  Classes 
on  the  present-day  interpretation  and  application  of  our  Quaker  mes- 
sages. These  talks  are  supplementary  to  the  regular  study  of  Quakerism 
carried  on  during  the  Senior  year.  The  speakers  will  be  William  G. 
Simpson,  of  Ketonah,  N.  Y.,  Wilbur  K.  Thomas  and  Rufus  M.  Jones. 


In  order  to  provide  space  in  the  Library  for  new  books,  additional 
stock-room  space  for  books  infrequently  used  is  to  be  made  in  one  of  the 
rooms  on  the  second  floor,  Central. 

Annie  B.  Gidley,  Helen  P.  South,  Elizabeth  W.  Paige  and  Caroline 
L.  Nicholson  expect  to  attend  the  Peace  Conference  at  London  this 
summer. 

Two  silver  cups  have  recently  been  presented  to  the  school,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alumni  Athletic  Committee,  as  prizes  for  the  best  tennis  play- 
ers, to  be  determined  by  elimination  tournaments  on  the  boys'  and  girls' 
sides.  The  cups  will  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  School,  with  the 
names  of  the  winners  inscribed  from  year  to  year. 

As  there  is  some  demand  for  the  teaching  of  Greek,  it  is  expected  to 
restore  this  subject  to  our  curriculum  another  year. 

Albert  H.  Votaw,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society, 
informs  that  the  recommendation  submitted  by  that  Society,  as  published 
recently  in  The  Friend,  has  been  favorably  passed  upon  by  the  Com- 
mission to  revise  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania. 


In  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  drive  for  increased  endowment  it  is  pro- 
posed to  include  a  William  Penn  chair  in  American  history.  Women's 
clubs  and  patriotic  societies  throughout  the  State  have  offered  their  aid 
and  expect  to  collect  $250,000,  made  up  of  $5  contributions. 


The  Jewish  Relief  Societies  have  recently  handed  over  $100,000  as  a 
contribution  to  the  work  of  Friends'  Service  Committee  in  Germany. 


Among  the  recent  deaths  of  English  Friends  is  that  of  Thomas  William 
Backhouse,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  known  to  astronomers  all  over  the 
world  as  the  compiler  of  a  catalogue  of  nearly  10,000  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly  completed  fourteen 
large  maps  of  which  the  catalogue  was  the  key.  He  was  a  devoted  member 
of  the  Society  of- Friends,  whose  service  in  both  the  devotional  and  business 
activities  of  the  church  was  of  consequence. — Exchange. 


During  the  year  1919,  Caroline  Crew,  hostess  of  the  John  Woolman 
Memorial  Cottage  at  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  reports  that  there  were  1500  guests. 
Many  of  these  were  attracted  to  the  place  simply  because  it  was  a  lunch- 
room. 

Montagu  C.  Butler,  of  Kingston,  Secretary  of  the  British  Esperanto 
Association,  was  the  speaker  at  a  crowded  meeting  of  the  Portsmouth 
Brotherhood,  taking  as  his  subject,  "International  Brotherhood  and  the 
Language  Problem."  He  represented  the  great  need  of  an  international 
language  if  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  were  to  become  a  living  reality, 
and  said  that  the  only  practical  solution  was  the  adoption  of  Esperanto 
not,  of  course,  as  a  Universal  language,  but  as  a  second  language  for  all. 
He  said  that  his  own  children,  aged  three  and  five,  spoke  the  language 
fluently,  having  learned  it  naturally  in  the  home.  One  of  the  local  Broth- 
erhood leaders  made  a  short  speech  in  Esperanto,  which  was  readily 
translated  by  the  speakers.  The  Brotherhood  numbers  2,000  members. 
— The  Friend  (London). 


NOTICE. 

A  Meeting  for  Divine  Worship  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  Friends' 
Meeting-house,  Greenwich,  New  Jersey,  on  First-day  afternoon,  Sixth 
Month  6th,  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.  A  general  invitation  is  extended.  By 
authority  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly 
Meeting.   

The  Meeting  of  Friends,  heretofore  held  in  Starr-King  Hall,  Oakland, 
California,  is  now  located  at  961-63  Sixty-third  Street,  and  extends  a 
warm  welcome  to  all  Friends  at  eleven  o'clock  every  First-day. 


Died. — On  Second  Month  29, 1920,  Miriam  Leach,  daughter  of  the  late 
Isaac  and  Lydia  N.  Walker,  in  her  seventy-eighth  year;  a  member  of 
West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting,.  Iowa. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Fourth 

Month,  1920,  Sarah  Hoyle,  daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin  and  Guliann 
Hoyle;  a  member  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 
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Bigger  crops  mean  more  money 


Proper  and  frequent  cultivation 
Jr.  tools  enable  you  to  get  increased 
tion.    They  do  the  work  quicker, 
fully  and  last  a  lifetime. 


are  necessary  to  the  production  of  maximum  crops.  Planet 
yields  because  of  their  superior  design,  scientific  construe- 
easier  and  more  thoroughly.    Planet  Jrs.  are  guaranteed 

No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  has  hoes  that 
are  wonderful  weed  killers.  The  plows  open  furrows,  cover  them 
and  hill  the  growing  crops.  The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or 
shallow.  The  leaf  lifters  eave  much  time  in  late  work  when 
plants  are  large  or  leaves  too  low  for  ordinary  work.  Crops  are 
straddled  till  20  inches  high,  then  the  tool  works  between  rows. 


No.  12 


Free  72-page  Catalog  shows  tools  doing  actual  farm  and  garden 
work  and  describes  over  55  Planet  Jrs.,  including  Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard,  Beet  and  Pivot-Wheel 
Riding  Cultivators.    Write  for  it  today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  A711,  Philadelphia 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


ARTS 


Optician^ 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitation*,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Card:       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

m  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 

F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 
35-37  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 

WE  SPECIALIZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS,  SCHOOLS.  ETC. 

M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'Phone,  Spruce  3032 

TfOR  RENT— Furnished  at  Haverford,  Pa.,  from  Sixth 
A  Month  1st  until  Ninth  Month  11th,  9  rooms,  con- 
veniences; near  Friends'  Meeting;  rent  moderate. 

Phone  Ardmore  787  J. 

"TtfANTED — A  young  woman  as  companion  by  a  lady 
"  living  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  Address, 
stating  salary  expected, 

S"    The  Fbiend, 

No;  207  Walnut  Place,  Phila. 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friend*'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phona  it  Sprue*  1641 


BOOKS 

Old  and  New  Editions  are  on  sale 
at  the  Bookstore, 
302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Postpaid 

Set  of  Five  Pennsbury  Series  $7.50 

"  Seven  English  Reports  of  Peace  Conference  1 .00 
"       "    American    "         "         "  1.00 

John  Woolman's  Journal  55 

Peace  In  The  Making   2.06 

Principles  of  Quakerism  55 

Your  Part  In  Poverty   1.04 

Friends  Beyond  Seas.  Hodgkin  90 

Ch  istianizing  the  Social  Order.  Rauschenbusch    1 .56 
and  many  others. 

302  Arch  Street  is  a  branch  of  Friends' 
Library,  142  N.  16th  Street. 

Drop  in  and  get  a  book- 
STUDENT  NURSE 

Opportunity  to  take  the  Nurse's  course  (3  years)  in 
Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Osteopathic  Hospital  is 
open  for  a  few  students.  Qualifies  for  Osteopathic  and 
general  nursing.  Our  graduates  are  greatly  in  demand. 
Board,  laundry,  uniforms  and  compensation  furnished. 
Must  be  healthy  and  have  had  one  year  in  High  School, 
or  equivalent.   Address  the  Registrar, 

1822  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  OAKWOOD  and  ACORN 

POCONO  MANOR,  PA. 

Will  be  opened  Sixth  Month  15,  1920.  Early  ap- 
plication for  rooms  and  board  is  very  desirable. 

L.  B.  Kite, 

The  Oakwood, 

Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 


The  Annual  Meeting 


of 

The  Westtown  Alumni 
Association 

will  be  held  at  Westtown 

Fifth  Month  29,  1920 

Friends  will  kindly  keep  the  date  open  in 
anticipation  of  a  full  attendance. 

The  Program  will  center  around  the  uses  for 
the  recently  collected  Funds. 

This  is  a  question  in  which  we  are  not  only 
all  interested,  but  one  in  which  all  have  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

JAMES  a  BIDDLE.  President 


W.  IB.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funeral* 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Aim  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funeral*. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


Woolman  School 

Summer  Term  Sixth  Month  21st 
to  Seventh  Month  31,  1920. 

Courses- in  Bible  Study,  History  and  Doctrine*  of 
Friends.  Special  Training  for  teachers  in  First 
Day  Schools  and  Day  Schools,  for  community 
leaders  and  for  your  Friends  preparing  for  Home 
service  under  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee.   For  information,  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place, 

Philadelphia. 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

A  Family  Home  of  Established  Reputation. 
&pen  Throughout  tie  Year* 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
•02  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 
Office  Hoar*  mill  10.30  A.  U.      Or  any  *ther  time  ly  appointment 
EttsblUhtd  is  1MB.   Bell  "Phone.  Poplar  SI7 
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BIRDS  and  flowers  and  a  beautiful 
lawn  are  encouraged  by  a  good 
garden  hose. 

Our  Nonkink  is  an  excellent  hose 
made  of  woven  cotton  tubes,  around 
and  through  the  walls  of  which  rubber 
is  faced  and  vulcanized  under  pres- 
sure. This  gives  a  moulded  solid 
tube  that  does  not  break  or  kink 
easily. 

Our  Corinth  is  a  good  grade  of  the 
old  style  garden  hose  made  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Nonkink,  all  lengths  up  to  500 
ft,  y%  in.  size,  19  cts.  per  ft.; 
%  in.  size,  22  cts.  per  ft. 

Corinth,  25  and  50  ft.  lengths, 
K  in.  size,  i6J^  cts.  per  ft.;  % 
in.  size,  19  cts.  per  ft. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

12  North  Third  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


R.  C.  Balling ar       Ernest  R.  Yaroall      John  A.  Stralton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell— Spruce  17-81    -    -  Keystone— Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


Z18  N.  Thirteenth  St 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

/  REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  Jr. 


MEMBERS 

NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK  EXCHANGES 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  AN  INCOME? 

at  65;  when  your  earning  power  has  stopped 
or  greatly  decreased  ? 

Then  begin  to  provide  for  it  now.  You 
can  do  it  by  taking  our  Endowment  Policy 
payable  at  65 — or  upon  your  death,  if  before. 

It  is  insurance,  income,  investment. 

Will  you  let  us  tell  you  about  this? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H,  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  &  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,  Philadelphia 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:   Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONI.  Matron. 
Phonb — Mabkbt  1871. 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

I,  situated,  planned  and  managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 
enjoyment  to  its  gueata. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 
GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1 920 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 

IVY  LODGE 

From  Sixth  Month  15th  to  Ninth  Month  1st 
Furnished   Modern  House-keeping  Apartments  in 
Old  Germantown  Mansion  with  Extensive  Grounds 

Trains  and  trolleys  convenient.  May  be  seen  by  appointment. 

Telephone  Germantown  5028  in  tbe  evenings. 

Ivy  Lodge,  29  East  Penn  Street,  Germantown 

FURNISHED,  IN  SUBURBS. 

A  Friend  offers  parlor,  dining-room,  kitchen  and  two 
bed-rooms  to  family  of  two  or  three  in  exchange  for  care 
of  house  and  yard  and  board  of  owner,  with  a  little 
attendance. 

For  particulars,  address  H.  B.  Garrett,  5353  Greene 
Street,  Germantown,  or  phone  Germantown  1675  before 
9.30  A.  M.  or  after  7  P.  M. 


FOR  RENT — Furnished  for  Summer  months,  nine-room 
house,  two  baths,  small  gar.. en  and  garage.    Box  306, 
Haverford,  Pa. 


WANTED — Mother's  helper.  Friend's  family  in  Ger- 
mantown, three  children,  at  shore  for  two  months. 
Address,  Office  of  The  Friend,  407  Walnut  Place, 
Philadelphia. 
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fVefelt  the  lack  of  outward  means  to  he  a  call  to  us  to  a  search' 
ing  examination  of  all  these  things,  and,  first  of  all,  of  our  own 
faithfulness.    We  were  thus  led  to  enter  into  a  deep  spiritual  ex- 
perience, in  which  we  were  made  willing  to  see  how  far  short  we 
came  personally  of  the  standard  of  Jesus,    There  was  failure  in 
ourselves,  failure  in  our  work  abroad,  failure  in  our  Society, 
failure  in  organised  Christianity.  We  were  shown  that  there  were 
many  hindering  things.    One  of  these  was  the  presence  of  pride 
in  our  hearts,  however  unconscious  to  ourselves:  a  pride  sometimes 
in  our  Quakerism;  it  might  he  right  for  us  to  think  less  of  Quaker- 
ism and  more  of  Christ.  Should  we  not  afterwards  find  our  Quak- 
erism more  rich  in  vision,  and  more  fruitful  in  lowly  service  in 
Christ's  name  :    Again  there  were  the  risks  of  over-organization. 
Machinery  might  become  a  substitute  for  personal  devotion,  and 
for  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Were  Friends  sometimes 
almost  "cluttered  up  with  Committees."     The  teaching  of  Jesus 
on  the  need  and  use  of  pruning  was  much  with  us;  and  we  came 
to  see  that,  not  only  excrescences,  but  even  what  we  have  taken  for 
good  branches  and  ornaments,  might  have  to  be  cut  off;  and  this 
both  in  our  personal  and  in  our  Society  life;  that  there  might  be 
a  fuller  blossoming  in  the  future.    .    .    .    Entrusted  with  so 
great  a  message  we  are  totally  inadequate  to  deliver  it.  W e  have 
prided  ourselves  where  we  should  have  abased  ourselves.    In  our 
talk  of  breadth  we  have  been  guilty  of  exclusiveness.  W e  have 
shown  wonderfully  little  of  that  single-minded  devotion  to  Christ 
and  His  work  that  should  characterise  our  lives  if  the  great  word 
given  to  us  is  to  have  any  chance  of  being  truly  delivered. — "  The 
Issues  Which  Underlie  Our  Work,"  Conference  at  Woodbrooke, 
Fourth  Month  16,  1921. 


o  o 
•  o 
to  'V 


FORMS  OF  EXPRESSION. 
Human  beings  like  to  express  themselves  concretely.  In 
the  past  five  years  concrete  expression,  for  many  of  us,  has 
been  through  gifts  of  money.  The  appealing  objects  have 
been  at  arm's  length;  in  most  cases  across  the  sea,  so  that  a 
few  of  us  only  could  go  in  person  to  the  work  of  relief  or  re- 
construction. Giving  our  money,  out  of  hearts  of  real  sym- 
pathy, was  the  plain  logic  of  the  case.  In  many  instances  this 
meant  sacrifice,  in  some  it  meant  suffering.    Altogether  new 


attitudes  and  habits  of  giving  were  established.  Very  parti- 
cularly the  power  and  magnitude  of  co-operative  giving  have 
been  strikingly  revealed.  As  a  consequence,  now  that  the 
more  distant  objects  are  less  on  the  public  heart,  worthy  causes 
of  great  variety,  right  at  our  doors,  have  been  emboldened  to 
make  their  appeals  in  this  same  co-operative  form.  We  have 
had  "drives"  for  money  until  in  a  great  many  cases  a  sense  of 
repulsion,  if  not  of  disgust,  has  manifested  itself.  This  is  es-  . 
pecially  unfortunate  for  some  most  worthy,  but  very  modest 
causes,  that  seem  destined  to  serious  embarrassment  in  face 
of  present  financial  difficulties. 

There  is,  we  take  it,  a  lesson  for  these  causes  and  for  all  of  . 
us,  individually,  in  the  present  situation.  .  Obviously,  if  we 
have  exhausted  for  the  moment  the  capacity  or  willingness 
to  give  money,  we  may  very  properly  emphasize  other  forms 
of  giving.  The  giving  of  moral  support,  of  intimate  personal 
interest,  may  count  for  more  in  many  important  directions 
than  even  money  itself.  They  may  lay  the  foundation  for  more 
wholesome  policies  in  management,  they  may  make  concrete 
that  somewhat  vague  principle,  that  the  best  things  in  life — 
certainly  the  best  things  in  religion,  if  we  are  to  think  of 
religion  and  life  separately — can  not  possibly  be  bought  for 
money.  , 

The  threatened  materialism  of  which  we  hear  now  so  often, 
as  solemn  church  conclaves  get  together,  may  be  best  averted 
by  a  well-directed  struggle  with  financial  difficulties,  with 
poverty,  let  us  say.  We  hear  a  clear  voice  from  one  who  has 
reflected  much  on  the  subject,  to  this  import:  "  We  must  learn 
to  get  on  with  less.  Intellectual,  moral,  spiritual  standards  of 
life  must  not  be  lowered."  But  what  if  we  discover  that  the 
past' material  ease  in  which  we  have  lived  has  actually  been 
lowering  these  standards!  Have  we  resourcefulness  enough, 
have  we  courage  enough,  to  face  a  real  change?  Doubtless  if 
we  do  face  the  change,  we  shall  realize  that  the  bulk  of  us,  this 
moment,  have  about  one-half  the  material  resources  of  five 
years  ago.  Are  our  methods  of  living  an  actual  expression  of 
this  fact?  Or  are  we  like  governments  piling  up  liabilities  for 
future  settlement? 

The  late  Professor  William  James  prophesied  a  time  when  it 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  be  rich  (in  the  material  sense).  This 
can  be  only  by  a  clear  demonstration  that  the  highest  wealth 
does  actually  prosper  in  a  restricted  material  environment. 
Do  we  really  believe  this?  Apparently  John  Woolman  did. 
He  took  such  a  course  voluntarily.  Shall  we  be  able  now  to 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  take  a  similar  course  in  cheerful 
and  unfaltering  faith?  We  say  of  some  causes  we  love,  "  How 
they  would  flourish  if  they  had  adequate  resources!"  We  say 
of  some  of  our  friends,  "  How  wisely  they  would  use  money  if 
they  had  it!"  Can  we  not  be  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  can  we  not  force  ourselves  under  the  impulse  of  a  higher 
idealism  to  use  other  (the  more  spiritual)  forms  of  expression? 

J.  H.  B. 
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LETTERS  FROM  ALFRED  LOWRY. 

Hotel  Frank,  Stuttgart,  Wiirttemberg, 

Fourth  Month  25,  1920. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey: — 

Dear  Friend: — Max  I .  Reich,  who  is  leaving,  probably  early 
in  the  week,  with  John  E.  Southall  of  Wales,  for  a  few  days  in 
Switzerland,  has  asked  me  if  1  would  not  undertake  a  report 
letter  to  thee,  in  the  hope  that  any  possible  suspicion  might 
be  allayed  that  his  accounts  are  highly-colored.  Despite  the 
fact,  therefore,  that  I  last  week  sent  off  long  letters  to  Wm. 
Bacon  Evans  and  to  Alice  Trimble  (as  Editor  of  the  Young 
Friends'  Number),  I  am  happy  to  sit  down  and  try  to  sketch 
for  thee  something  of  our  experiences  the  past  ten  days.  Of 
course  there  must  needs  be  some  duplication  of  the  informa- 
tion given  in  the  letters  referred  to. 

A  week  ago  last  Fourth-day,  James  Henderson  and  I  left 
Berlin  for  Magdeburg,  Max  Reich  and  John  Southall  board- 
ing the  train  at  Potsdam.  Our  itinerary  since  then  has  in- 
cluded the  following  cities:  Magdeburg,  Wernigerode  (in  the 
Harz  Mountains),  Erfurt,  Heilbronn  and  Stuttgart,  where 
we  have  been  for  a  whole  week.  In  Magdeburg  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  looking  up  certain  individuals  who  incline  to  Friends' 
position.  We  had  a  tendering  opportunity  in  one  home  with 
two  young  women,  one  the  recently  orphaned  daughter  in  a 
family  where  M.  I.  R.  had  visited  previously.  She  is  very 
much  alone,  and  I  think  both  she  and  the  friend  who  happened 
to  be  there  at  the  time  appreciated  our  visit  and  what  we  tried 
to  bring  to  them.  In  Wernigerode  we  visited  the  family  of  a 
Mennonite  minister  from  South  Russia;  here  we  had  again  an 
impressive  sitting.  One  son  would  like  very  much  to  go  to 
Haverford  and  M.  I.  R.  left  a  catalogue  with  him.  We  met 
another  Mennonite  here  from  the  German.  Colony  in  South 
Russia,  who  gave  us  some  insight  into  the  horrible  massacres 
and  atrocities  rivalling  those  inflicted  on  the  Armenians,  which 
his  peaceful  co-religionists  have  had  to  undergo.  This  decided 
us  to  change  our  route,  and  instead  of  going  to  Furth  and 
Munich  we  went  to  Erfurt  and  Heilbronn,  for  reasons  which 
will  be  evident  in  a  moment.  At  Erfurt  we  paid  a  pretty 
satisfactory  visit  upon  a  man  convinced  of  Friends'  principles 
while  in  the  English  camp  for  Interned  Civilians  at  Knockaloe, 
Isle  of  Man,  but  whose  situation  in  some  respects  gives  ground 
for  concern.  I  n  the  evening  we  attended  a  meeting  of  the  "  Freie 
Deutsche  Jugend,"  an  interesting  young  peoples'  movement 
towards  sane,  democratic,  sincere  living.  There  was  full  op- 
portunity for  our  Friends.  We  took  the  train  at  eleven  that 
night  (we  had  got  up  at  5  a.  m.)  and  after  nine  hours'  standing 
in  the  corridor,  reached  Heilbronn  about  eight  o'clock.  Here 
we  were  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  day  with  the  Conference 
of  Mennonites,  which  included  three  delegates  from  South 
Russia  who  had  come  out  partly  on  a  matter  of  government 
business  and  partly  to  take  counsel  with  their  friends  in  Ger- 
many, Holland  and  America  as  to  the  best  way  of  relieving 
the  present  terrible  distress  and  as  to  the  possible  wisdom  of 
emigrating  to  the  New  World. 

We  felt  the  A.  F.  S.  C.  might  be  of  help  to  them  when  they 
reached  Berlin,  and  I  accordingly  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Alfred  Scattergood  and  one  to  J.  Thompson  Elliott,  Clerk 
of  London  Y.  M.  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  We  hope  Friends  will 
find  some  way  of  co-operating  with  American  Mennonites  for 
the  help  of  these  desperate  people  in  South  Russia. 

Coming  on  to  Stuttgart  that  afternoon  (Seventh-day)  we 
attended  next  morning  a  little  meeting  of  two  women,  where 
in  spite  of  our  small  numbers  we  knew  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  "  There  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  Second-day  Otto 
Rapp,  of  Pfullingen,  joined  us,  a  remarkable  man,  likewise 
convinced  while  interned  at  Knockaloe,  and  I  should  suppose 
probably  the  farthest-traveled,  spiritually,  of  all  the  German 
Friends.  Some  calls  were  paid,  but  the  chief  concern  was  get- 
ting a  hall  and  announcing  in  the  papers  a  public  meeting  for 
Third-day  night.  The  hall  held  about  125  and  was  filled.  It 
was  a  wonderful  meeting,  and  as  I  wrote  in  another  letter,  I 
could  understand  what  the  old  journals  meant  when  they  said, 


"Truth  rose  into  dominion."  After  the  meeting  for  worship, 
there  was  a  time  for  asking  and  answering  questions,  and 
M.  I.  R.  was  helped  in  a  remarkable  way  to  give  quick,  pointed 
replies  concerning  Friends'  convictions  on  various  matters. 
We  broke  things  up  at  ten  o'clock  (the  meeting  had  begun  at 
7.30),  though  I  am  sure  we  could  have  continued  till  midnight 
if  we  had  been  so  minded. 

James  Henderson  had  felt  a  second  public  meeting  would  be 
in  right  ordering,  so  it  was  announced  for  the  following  even- 
ing. Again  the  hall  was  full.  M.  I.  R.  was  greatly  favored 
both  in  the  meeting  for  worship  and  afterwards.  Again  we 
had  to  disperse  the  people  at  ten  o'clock.  We  .all  felt  great 
peace  afterwards,  and  if  there  were  doubts  before  in  my  mind 
as  to  our  being  in  our  right  place,  they  were  entirely  cleared 
away  after  those  two  wonderful  meetings.  The  hunger  and 
thirst  of  these  people  for  something  real  after  all  the  husks  they 
have  been  living  on  is  something  one  must  be  here  to  see  in 
order  to  appreciate — the  spirit  of  those  meetings  must  have 
approached  the  remarkable  outpourings  during  the  travels  of 
the  "First  Publishers,"  not  that  I  would  compare  ourselves 
to  them,  but  there  must  have  been  that  same  seeking  spirit 
among  those  to  whom  they  came.    Many  were  reached. 

The  time  since  until  to-day  has  been  put  in  with  calls  on 
individuals  and  families,  some  of  them  of  profoundly  moving 
character,  but  of  course  mostly  of  too  personal  and  intimate  a 
character  to  be  written  down  in  cold  blood.  God  is  preparing 
a  mighty  work  in  this  once  so  proud  and  now  so  humiliated  and 
suffering  land.  Of  this  we  are  all  convinced,  and  also  that  the 
seeds  sown  by  Him  here  fall  into  ground~better  prepared  than 
where  the  flush  of  victory  tends  to  harden,  men's  hearts.  A 
most  remarkable  thing  to  a  person  as  young  as  r%n  is  the  way 
our  service  here  quite  naturally  and  spontaneously  follows  along 
the  old-fashioned  lines — meetings  for  worship  and  family 
visiting.  I  wish  some  of  those  who  say  people  have  to  be 
gradually  educated  into  the  mysteries  of  silent  worship  could 
be  here  with  us,  and  see  how  these  people  take  hold  at  once 
in  a  way  that  not  even  an  appointed  meeting  in  some  long- 
established  Quaker  community  could  excel.  And  they  make 
way  for  us  in  family  visits  without  our  asking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity: last  night  we  were  invited  out  to  supper,  and  some 
friends  of  the  family  gathered.  Altogether  we  numbered  eleven, 
of  whom  five  were  young  people,  and  before  we  left  we  had 
had  a  deeply  earnest  pause,  when  counsel  was  handed  forth 
and  prayer  offered  under  a  covering  of  silence  that  was  fairly 
vibrant. 

We  secured  a  hall  for  permanent  meetings  on  First-days, 
and  printed  the  enclosed  card.  (The  sentence  from  John 
Woolman  is  the  well-known  one  about  the  "pure  principle 
which  in  other  lands  and  other  times  hath  had  different 
names,"  etc.)  We  did  not  advertise  the  meeting  in  the  paper, 
but  there  were  eighty  to  one  hundred  present  this  morning. 
We  all  had  vocal  service,  John  E.  Southall  was  greatly  helped. 
"  The  power  of  God  was  over  all."  One  German  woman  spoke 
with  a  real  anointing.  She  has  rather  a  remarkable  gift  and 
if  care  is  taken  should  make  a  valuable  minister.  She  is  the 
wife  of  an  ex-priest,  who  has  also  attended  all  our  meetings 
here. 

Second-day,  the  26th. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  had  two  more  experiences 
to  record  at  a  home  where  we  were  invited  for  tea,  the  woman 
above  referred  to  was  present  and  had  an  especial  message  for 
us  Friends.  Her  gift  is  very  impressive,  she  has  the  conviction 
that  it  is  not  herself  that  is  speaking  at  all,  and  certainly  what 
she  says  at  such  times  comes  with  an  eloquence  and  authority 
that  she  at  ordinary  times  does  not  at  all  display.  Several  of 
those  who  have  come,  or  are  now  coming  under  convincement, 
are  receiving  impressive  prophetic  gifts— in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  i.  e.,  "forth-telling"  rather  than  merely  "fore- 
telling." 

In  the  evening  we  had  an  appointed  meeting  in  the  upper 
room  of  a  tavern  in  Cannstatt,  a  suburb  of  Stuttgart.  It  was 
rather  more  of  a  teaching  meeting  than  the  others  had  been. 
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M.  I.  R.  and  J.  H.  were  largely  engaged  in  the  exposition  of 
Friends'  doctrine,  which  was  listened  to  with  earnest  attention. 

A  group  of  people  belonging  to  what  is  called  the  "  New  Salem 
Movement"  has  been  attending  our  meetings  almost  as  a 
body,  and  it  would  surprise  none  of  us  if  the  recently  established 
Society  of  Friends  in  Germany  should  before  long  include 
many  from  this  closely  allied  group  of  seekers  after  Truth. 

To-day  we  all  plan  to  leave  for  Tubingen  and  there  it  is 
likely  we  shall  divide,  and  J.  H.  and  I  go  to  Pfullingen,  to  visit 
Otto  Rapp  and  Georg  Hess,  proprietor  of  the  now  well-nigh 
famous  Friends'  store,  run  on  out-and-out  Christian  lines,  and 
upon  which  it  is  my  hope  to  prepare  an  article,  perhaps  for 
The  World  To-morrow. 

Two  more  points  before  bringing  this  letter  to  a  well-de- 
served close.  I  am  impressed  with  the  representative  character 
of  our  meetings  here.  No  one  sort  predominates  among  those 
who  attend:  rich  and  poor,  older  and  younger,  men  and 
women,  learned  and  unlearned. 

And  finally,  it  is  instructive  and  humbling  to  see  how,  even 
at  this  time  when  so  much  hangs  in  the  balance  and  one  would 
think  the  wisest  could  be  none  too  wise,  despite  the  manifest 
flaws  in  the  character  of  each  of  us,  the  Lord  has  been  able 
to  make  use  of  all  four  of  us,  we  hope  to  His  own  honor.  That 
M.  I.  R.  has  been  in  his  right  place  can  hardly  be  questioned. 
He  has  labored,  early  and  late,  in  season  and  out,  and  we 
have  been  privileged  to  enter  into  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  I 
hope  we  may  be  helped  to  hold  up  his  arms  during  the  time 
we  may  remain  in  Germany. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  giving  any  account  of  the 
economic  distress  and  suffering  in  this  country — supposing 
your  information  through  the  A.  F.  S.  C.  to  be  ample  in  this 
regard.  *  ".' 

With  kind  regards  from  the  three  Americans, 

I  remain  thy  friend, 

Alfred  Lowry.  v- 


THE  LONDON  CONFERENCE  AND  OUR  RELIGIOUS 
IDEALS. 

AGNES  L.  TIERNEY. 

We  rejoice  that  the  London  Conference  of  Friends  is  not 
to  be  an  ecclesiastical  council,  meeting  to  decide  matters  of 
belief,  to  define  theological  terms  or  to  revise  ancient  formulas, 
but  an  assemblage  whose  object  is  to  enrich,  intensify  and 
uphold  a  religious  ideal. 

This  religious  ideal  is  independent  of  membership  in  any 
organized  body,  but,  from  our  point  of  view,  it  is  the  test  of 
all  membership  in  the  true  church,  whether  its  adherents  be 
members  of  an  outward  communion  or  are  found  in  the  great 
masses  of  mankind  who  will  probably  never  be  adherents  of 
organized  religion  as  it  now  exists. 

Will  the  church  in  its  present  form  persist?  is  a  question  in 
the  minds  of  all  thinking  people.  Statistics  for  the  ten  years 
before  191 8  show  an  average  increase  of  the  Protestant  churches 
of  America  of  771,000.  In  19 1 8  this  number  fell  to  155,000 
and  in  19 19  to  56,000.  This  decline  is  startling,  but  even  the 
highest  number  is  small  enough  in  proportion  to  total  popula- 
tion of  our  country. 

Happily,  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  is  not  so  much 
concerned  about  additions  to  its  membership  as  with  the 
vitality  and  fecundity  of  its  religious  ideal.  This  ideal  is  the 
regeneration  of  human  lives,  and  the  reconstruction  of  society 
on  a  Christian  basis.  Membership  in  a  religious  organization 
does  undoubtedly  bulwark  thousands  of  struggling  souls,  but 
sorrowfully  enough  it  is  by  no  means  a  guarantee  of  genuine 
spirituality  of  ideals  and  life. 

Furthermore,  we  have  ourselves  seen  with  an  integral  sense 
of  responsibility,  what  we  had  often  before  read  of  in  history, — 
the  church  in  a  great  moral  crisis  swept  off  its  foundation  into 
the  maelstrom  of  popular  passion.  Very  few  of  those  men 
and  women,  who  saw  actual  warfare  or  its  aftermath  on  the 
battlefield,  have  tried  to  reconcile  it  with  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
The  majority  of  them  say  little,  but  if  one  probes  he  finds 


beneath  the  surface  of  a  "silent,  deep,  disdain"  of  the  Chris- 
tianity which  reinforced  the  governments  of  all  nations  in  their 
business  of  sending -men  into  scenes  and  acts  of  unimaginable 
horror.  What  if  every  spiritual  leader  had  said  to  the  men  under 
his  charge:  "War  is  utterly  at  variance  with  Christianity. 
The  Master  whom  I  serve  forbids  me  to  justify  the  doing  of 
evil  that  good  may  come.  If  you  feel  that  your  duty  calls 
you  into  this  conflict  you  go  with  my  prayers  and  with  my  love 
to  the  uttermost,  but  not  with  my  sanction  of  what  you  go 
to  do?" 

Had  this  been  the  stand  of  the  leaders,  unpopular  though  it 
would  have  been  at  the  time,  might  not  the  deeply  disillusioned 
soldiery,  an  occasional  one  of  whom  reveals  to  us  his  bitterness 
of  soul,  and  asserts  that  it  is  the  common  feeling  of  his  com- 
rades, be  now  turning  to  the  church  as  to  a  mother  whose 
tenderness  toward  her  conscientious  but  dissenting  sons  had 
never  failed? 

But  there  are  horrors  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war.  And  just 
as  there  was  no  horizontal  dividing  line  between  the  church 
and  the  world  in  the  matter  of  war,  so  there  is  no  such  line  in 
the  matter  of  life  and  the  corporate  sins  of  society.  "  More 
and  more  I  believe,"  writes  Canon  Rashdale,  of  the  English 
Church,  "that  the,  great  spiritual  dividing  line  between  men 
will  be  the  line  between  those  who  really  accept  Christ's  ideal 
of  life  and  those  who  do  not. '  Some  of  those  who  have  ac- 
cepted this  ideal  of  life  have  round  it  hard,  and  in  cases,  im- 
possible to  remain  in  the  church.  To  all  such,  to  our  own 
Society,  to  the  various  churches,  to  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men,  our  religious  ideal  should  be  conveyed  in  that  message 
which  is  the  essential  message  of  Christ:  the  possibility  of  a 
direct  personal  relationship  between  the  soul  and  God,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  soul  to  be  permeated  and  transformed  by  an 
ever  expanding  and  deepening  conception  and  acceptance  of 
the  life,  teaching,  and  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  the  Society  of 
Friends  can  assimilate  and  apply  individually  and  as  a  reunited 
body  such  as  the  London  Conference  will  be,  these  two  great 
fundamental  principles  of  our  faith,  all  fear,  suspicion  and 
division  based  on  theological  differences  will  disappear. 

In  a  remarkable  article  in  the  Atlantic  for  Fifth  Month, 
Dr.  Bliss  of  the  American  College  at  Beirut  writes  of  the  work 
of  the  Modern  Missionary.  Sadly  enough,  he  died  soon  after 
the  article  was  finished,  but  there  could  be  no  fitter  monument 
to  the  greatness  of  his  spirit. 

"God  is  still  a  jealous  God,"  he  writes,  "but  God  is  jealous 
about  things  and  not  about  words  and  phrases  and  formulas. 
Christ  was  never  concerned  about  the  outward  honor  paid  Him. 
He  did  not  yearn  to  be  admired;  he  yearned  to  be  followed. 
He  wished  men  to  come  to  Him,  not  as  a  shrine,  but  as  a  door; 
not  as  a  goal,  but  as  a  highway;  not  as  a  memorial  tablet,  but 
as  a  window  through  which  they  could  see  God  and  Self  and 
Man  and  Life  and  Opportunity." 

And  so  our  missionary  bids  his  hearers  formulate  their 
thoughts  of  Christ  in  their  own  way,  provided  they  retain  the 
authority  of  his  leadership. 

Does  He  save  you  from  your  sin?    Call  Him  Saviour! 

Does  He  free  you  from  the  slavery  of  your  passions?  Call 
Him  Redeemer! 

Does  He  teach  you  as  no  one  else  has  taught  you?  Call 
Him  Teacher! 

Does  He  mould  and  master  your  life?    Call  Him  Master! 

Does  He  shine  upon  the  pathway  that  is  dark  to  you?  Call 
Him  Guide!  - 

Does  He  reveal  God  to  you?  Call  Him  the  Son  of  God! 

Does  He  reveal  man?   Call  Him  the  Son  of  Man! 

Or  in  following  Him  are  your  lips  silent  in  your  incapacity 
to  define  Him  or  His  influence  upon  you?  Call  Him  by  no 
name,  but  follow  Him!  ' 

Oh,  how  our  divisive  names — Arminian,  Socinian,  Cal- 
vinistic,  Trinitarian,  Universalist,  Roman  Catholic,  Greek, 
Protestant,  Orthodox,  Liberal — shrivel  up  and  disappear  in 
the  presence  of  actual  discipleship  and  under  the  realities  of 
personal  experience!" 

To  recognize  and  choose,  and  to  will  that  others  should 
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recognize  and  choose,  the  transcendent  spiritual  values  of  life 
and  matter  is  the  valid  test  of  this  actual  discipleship. 

Out  of  the  chaos  into  which  a  materialistic  and  hedonistic 
conception  of  the  highest  good  has  plunged  us,  sound  the 
voices  of  the  seers  of  visions  and  the  dreamers  of  dreams. 
These  see  the  possibility  of  a  world  where  first  things  shall 
be  put  first;  where  selfishness  and  greed  on  the  one  hand,  and 
an  enforced  materialism  on  the  other  may  not  compel  a  man 
to  sell  his  birthright — his  power  to  conquer  his  environment 
and  his  fellow-men  by  the  supremacy  of  a  mind  and  spirit 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  humanity  in  whatever  vocation 
he  labors. 

We  do  not  believe  that  creature  comfort  alone  can  make 
men  good  or  keep  them  from  tribulation.  Sorrow,  sin,  the 
frustration  of  hopes  and  desires  "pass  the  low  lintel"  of  every 
human  heart.  But  we  do  firmly  believe  that  our  religious  ideal 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  rejoice  m  opportunities  which 
are  denied  to  others,  in  the  power  over  others  which  the  mere 
possession  of  wealth  often  gives,  or  in  anything  which  neces- 
sitates for  its  production  the  dwarfing  of  human  souls. 

"I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  life  and  have  it  more 
abundantly" — but  there  are  those  whose  lives  from  birth  have 
been  so  warped  and  deformed  by  environment  that  they  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  meaning  of  this  message.. 

In  a  letter  from  Henri  Barbusse  to  the  American  People 
which  has  been  published  by  an  organization  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  we  find  these  words:  "  It  is  always  the  counter-revolu- 
tionists, the  reactionaries,  who  make  bloody  the  efforts  of  the 
people  to  be  free.  Those  who  are  really  responsible  for  the 
war  between  the  classes  are  those  who  oppose  the  workers,  not 
those  who  defend  them.  The  new  order  of  Society  can  be 
brought  into  being  without  bloody  strife  only  if  men  of  thought 
work  toward  that  end  and  bring  to  their  task  the  calm  wisdom 
of  reason  itself." — and,  we  would  add,  the  understanding  and 
sacrificial  heart  of  the  Christian  disciple. 

Our  religious  ideal  does  not  look  for  instant  or  spectacular 
change  in  human  hearts  or  in  society.  "  The  kingdom  of  God 
cometh  not  with  observation."  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
like  unto  leaven  hid  in  meal."  "The  Lord  direct  your  hearts 
into  the  love  of  God  and  the  patience  of  Christ." 
^  Does  it  seem,  as  some  have  said,  that  the  present  Inter- 
Church  Movement  is  an  alliance  of  the  Message  with  the 
forces  of  Materialism?  That  depends  upon  the  motives  of  the 
givers,  the  use  of  the  millions  and  the  consecration  of  the 
users.  But  it  is  ours  to  believe  that  one  life  lived  in  accord 
with  our  religious  ideals  can, give  to  the  world  that  which  is 
without  price. 

To  the  upholding  of  these  ideals  and  to  the  consecration  of 
such  lives  we  dedicate  our  sharing  in  the  coming  World  Con- 
ference of  All  Friends. 

"Dreams  are  they?    But  ye  cannot  stay  them 

Or  thrust  the  dawn  back  for  one  hour! 
Truth,  Love  and  Justice,  if  ye  stay  them, 

Return  with  more  than  earthly  power: 
Strive,  if  ye  will,  to  seal  the  fountains 

That  send  the  Spring  through  leaf  and  spray: 
Drive  back  the  sun  from  Eastern  mountains 

Then — bid  this  mightier  movement  stay. 

It  is  the  Dawn  of  Peace!   The  nations 

From  East  to  West  have  heard  a  cry, — 
'Though  all  earth's  blood-red  generations 

By  hate  and  slaughter  climbed  thus  high, 
Here — on  this  height — still  to  aspire, 

One  only  path  remains  untrod, 
One  path  of  love  and  peace  climbs  higher! 

Make  straight  that  highway  for  our  God.'" 

— Alfred  Noyes. 


FRIENDS'  COUNCIL  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE. 

[This  article  is  forwarded  from  London.  It  gives  informa- 
tion calculated  to  be  of  use  to  Friends  everywhere,  so  we  re- 
print it  in  full. — Eds.] 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Society  the  first  publishers  of  Truth 
went  forth  from  the  British  Isles  proclaiming  the  message  of 
the  Indwelling  Christ  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  They  did 
so  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  was  a  universal  message  for  all  man- 
kind. In  these  latter  days  we  are  realizing  again,  as  we  look 
out  upon  a  stricken  and  restless  world,  that  there  is  an  urgent 
call  to  proclaim  that  message,  and  to  show  to  others  that  the 
Fellowship  of  Christ  is  a  living  reality,  and  only  in  this  Fellow- 
ship can  nations  and  classes  reconcile  their  antagonisms. 

The  thought  of  the  establishment  of  Quaker  Embassies  or 
•  Outposts  has  been  gradually  growing  in  the  minds  of  many 
during  the  years  of  war  as  one  of  the  most  helpful  means  of 
carrying  on  our  work  for  peace.  With  the  call  for  service  of 
this  character  has  also  come  the  desire  of  many  to  share  in  it. 
The  importance  in  this  connection  of  co-ordinating  all  the 
activities  of  the  Society  abroad  has  been  emphasized,  and  the 
subject  has  received  much  careful  consideration  by  the  Con- 
tinental Committee  (set  up  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in 
1 8 1-6)  and  other  bodies.  At  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1918  the 
main  topic  for  consideration  on  the  opening  day  was  that  of 
"Quaker  Outposts."  Minute  17  of  that  Yearly  Meeting,  after 
recording  the  review  that  was  given  of  the  activities  of  the 
Society  in  different  continents,  goes  on  to  state: — 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  need  a  Bureau  or  Council 
for  International  Information  and  Training  for  Service,  and 
that  we  might  strengthen  our  outposts  by  Quaker  Embassies 
and  other  means  according  as  we  are  led  by  the  Divine  Spirit. 

"This  concern  has  taken  strong  hold  upon  the  Meeting. 
We  believe  there  is  a  call  for  such  a  movement,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  in  other  continents. 

"We  refer  the  matter  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  asking 
them  to  consider  how  far  it  is  possible  to  move  forward  in  the 
way  indicated,  and  empower  them  to  take  the  necessary  steps." 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  thereupon  asked  "the  Conti- 
nental Committee  to  call  a  Conference  of  Friends  who  are 
working  at  the  various  aspects  of  this  large  question,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  together  all  the  knowledge  and  information 
which  has  been  accumulated."  That  Conference  was  held 
on  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  of  Seventh  Month,  1918, 
and  the  outcome  was  the  setting-up  of  the  Council  for  Inter- 
national Service.  A  report  of  the  Conference  was  sent  down 
to  the  Quarterly  Meetings. 

Minute  44  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1919  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "We  feel  strongly  the  urgency  of  the  work 
devolving  upon  the  Council,  and  recommend  it  to  the  interest 
and  support  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings." 

Whilst  it  is  hoped  that  the  Council  may  eventually  lead  to  a 
co-ordination  of  all  the  foreign  activities  of  the  Society,  and 
that  there  will  thus  be  a  clearing-house  both  for  information 
and  for  offers  of  service  all  over  the  world,  its  activities  at  first 
will  largely  be  confined  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  where  so 
many  points  of  contact  have  already  been  established  through 
the  relief  work  of  Friends,  both  British  and  American,  during 
the  war.  The  American  Service  Committee  is  also  keenly 
interested  in  this  work,  and  it  is  intended  that  there  shall  be 
close  co-operation  between  the  two  bodies  at  the  home  base  as 
there  has  been  in  the  fields  of  service. 

The  Council  has  already  under  its  care  an  Information 
Bureau,  a  Literature  Board,  and  a  Personal  Service  Sub-Com- 
mittee, and  is  in  close  and  direct  connection  with  the  Recording 
Clerk's  Office  and  the  Emergency  and  War  Victims'  Relief 
Committee.  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  is  co-operating  in  the 
work  of  the  Council. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  and  as  the  need  of  physical  help 
and  reconstruction  in  Europe  passes  away  the  opportunities 
for  the  spiritual  service  of  Friends,  which  are  already  very 
great,  are  likely  in  the  near  future  to  be  still  greater.  Friends 
who  have  recently  visited  Germany  and  other  distressed 
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countries  bear  testimony  to  a  wide-spread  hunger  for  spiritual 
and  practical  religion.  Some  civilians  who  have  returned  from 
internment  in  this  country,  where  they  were  visited  by  Friends, 
have  carried  home  with  them  a  living  experience  of  the  love 
of  God,  and  are  endeavoring  to  declare  it  to  others.  Our 
workers  in  Russia,  when  that  field  was  open  (as  we  trust  ere 
long  it  will  be  again),  were  impressed  with  the  response  that 
would  be  made  by  multitudes  to  the  Quaker  message  there. 

There  are  many  Friends  who  feel  it  deeply  laid  upon  them 
to  offer  help,  but  they  need  the  backing  of  the  Society,  and 
some  simple  organization  to  direct  and  support  their  efforts. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Council  for  International  Service  may  in 
measure  supply  this  need,  and  one  of  its  first  objects  would 
be  the  opening,  in  large  centres  of  population  and  other 
strategic  places,  of  "Quaker  Embassies"  or  Settlements  of  a 
religious  and  educational  character,  where  in  a  simple  and 
unostentatious  way  Quakerism  may  be  lived  and  taught.  The 
workers  in  such  Settlements  would  realize  that  they  had  much 
to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach.  Some  of  them  would  probably, 
in  part  at  least,  earn  their  own  living;  others  would  need  tem- 
porary support  from  the  Society  at  home. 

It  is  fully  recognized  that  the  service  required  can  only  be 
rendered  by  those  who  feel  a  deep  inward  call  to  undertake  it, 
and  who  are  bound  together,  as  were  the  pioneers  of  early 
Quakerism,  by  a  fundamental  unity  of  conviction,  based  on 
some  experience  of  the  Light  of  Christ  in  their  own  souls,  and 
of  the  presence  of  that  Light,  even  though  it  be  as  yet  un- 
recognized and  not  responded  to,  in  the  souls  of  all  men.  It 
is  this  that  breaks  down  the  barriers  of  race  and  nation  and 
religion,  and  binds  men  together  in  the  one  Divine  life.  The 
message  of  healing  and  reconciliation  will  be  proclaimed  with 
joy  and  hope  by  those  who  know  it  in  their  own  lives,  and  who 
can  say  with  Paul,  "All  things  are  of  God,  who  reconciled  us 
to  Himself  by  Christ,  and  gave  unto  us  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation." It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Council  desires  to  work. 
It  earnestly  asks  that  Friends  will  realize,  and  respond  to, 
the  greatness  of  the  present  call  and  opportunity. 

W.  F.  Nicholson, 
Recording  Clerk. 

Devonshire  House,  136,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.  C.  2, 
Tenth  Month,  1919. 


"DANISH  INTERNATIONALISM." 

[The  following  editorial  from  the  Public  Ledger  introduces 
the  article  on  an  International  College  in  Denmark.  We 
gladly  accord  it  a  place  in  The  Friend  for  its  intrinsic  interest 
and  especially  for  its  bearing  on  constructive  Peace  efforts. 
By  the  multiplication  of  such  means  there  is  hope  that  the 
"war  seeds"  still  so  abundantly  sown  will  be  "choked  out." — 
Eds.] 

The  Friends  of  Philadelphia  in  many  ways  are  setting  an 
example  to  us  all  in  taking  the  world-wide  view  of  the  needs 
and  the  aspirations  of  our  era.  Their  sympathies  exceed  the 
narrow  confines  of  a  parish  or  a  city,  and  even  go  beyond  a 
national  frontier.  They  are  accustomed  to  give  ear  to  any, 
wherever  they  may  be,  who  sincerely  seek  the  establishment 
of  a  better  order  making  toward  peace  and  righteousness  in- 
stead of  the  woeful  misunderstandings  that  afflict  and  distract 
the  earth. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  an  audience  accorded 
to  Peter  Manniche  at  the  Twelfth  Street  Meeting.  He  is  to 
place  before  our  community  the  plan  for  establishing  an  In- 
ternational People's  College  in  Denmark.  It  is  a  plan  that 
has  won  support  in  England  and  has  received  the  heartiest 
co-operation  of  the  intellectual  element  in  Denmark.  Such 
movements  to  draw  closer  the  peoples  of  the  earth  in  the 
bonds  of  amity  and  charity  that  come  of  a  closer  understand- 
ing must  impress  especially  the  Friends,  and  the  public  at 
large,  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  PEOPLE'S  COLLEGE  IN  DENMARK. 


PETER  MANNICHE. 


Even  though  mutual  animosity  and  jealousy  still  prevail 
among  the  great  nations  which  have  but  now  been  at  war,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  generation,  which  will  rise  out  of 
the  great  chaos,  will  feel  a  glowing  hatred  toward  all  the  de- 
stroying forces  which  have  combined  to  bring  about  the 
catastrophe. 

They  must  abhor  these  forces  if  modern  civilization  is  not 
to  perish  in  a  new  and  even  more  disastrous  war. 

But  the  mere  abhorrence  of  evil  is  not  sufficient  to  create 
a  new  and  better  world.  One  cannot  create  a  new  world  unless 
one  does  something  positive,  unless  one  helps  in  a  definite 
way  to  foster  a  new  spirit  of  mutual  understanding,  based  on 
the  recognition  of  the  value  and  the  right  of  each  nationality. 

Action  on  the  part  of  the  States  in  mere  legislation  is  not 
sufficient.  A  true  League  of  Nations  and  International  Law 
will  offer  a  framework  for  international  co-operation  to  be 
sure,  but,  to  give  heart  and  soul  to  this  framework  a  spiritual 
substance  is  necessary.   The  people  must  be  educated  to  this  end. 

And  it  has  been  felt  that  the  drawing  together  of  young  men 
and  women  workers,  of  students  of  social  problems  of  various, 
nationalities  in  an  International  College  will  act  as  a  useful 
link  between  different  countries  and  serve  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  peoples  to  a  better  understanding  among  the 
nations.  For  a  common  education  unites.  The  universal 
humanity  which  former  enemies  will  find  in  one  another  when 
they  associate  daily  will  make  them  forget  the  lesser  differences. 
A  feeling  of  mutual  solidarity  will  be  created. 

But  how  is  this  international  people's  college  to  be  estab- 
lished? I  s  it  possible  now  immediately  the  war  is  over  to  gather 
the  former  enemies  in  the  same  college? 

It  is  possible.  In  Denmark,  which  is  a  country  that  is  very 
well  fitted  to  receive  students  of  different  nationalities  because 
of  its  situation  between  England,  Germany  and  Russia  and 
its  neutrality  during  the  war  and  also  because  it  is  such  a  small 
State  that  it  cannot  be  suspected  of  using  the  college  for  politi- 
cal ends,  plans  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  establishment  of 
such  an  international  people's  college,  and  these  plans  have 
met  with  general  support. 

It  is  natural  that  Denmark  should  take  the  lead  in  this 
matter,  because  the  idea  of  Folkehoejskioler  (People's  Colleges) 
originated  there  and  because  these  colleges  have  succeeded  in 
becoming  a  firmly  established  feature  of  that  country.  Havjjig 
always  been  pervaded  with  a  Christian,  ethical  and  somewhat 
liberal  and  democratic  spirit  the  "High  Schools"  have  played 
an  important  part  in  educating  the  Danish  farmers  to  build 
up  the  present  successful  co-operative  system  of  agricultural 
production  and  distribution.  It  is  known  in  Denmark  from 
life-long  experience  that  adult  education  offers  the  very  best 
opportunities  of  intellectual  and  moral  training  to  develop 
the  character  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  country,  to  give 
them  a  wider  outlook,  to  teach  them  how  to  bring  the  aims  of 
individuals  into  harmony  with  the  aims  of  the  whole  and  to 
create  something  of  the  true  spirit  of  fellowship  without  which 
true  co-operation  is  impossible — in  domestic  as  well  as  in  for- 
eign affairs. 

Furthermore,  the  neutrality,  which  the  Danish  people  have 
enjoyed  during  the  war,  has  made  it  a  particular  obligation 
for  them  to  try  to  help  in  healing  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
war  and  in  bridging  the  gulf  between  the  nations. 

Through  a  public  collection  of  funds  in  Denmark  it  has  been 
possible  to  buy  a  beautiful  building,  situated  in  a  rural  environ- 
ment about  fifty  miles  from  Copenhagen,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
use  this  building  for  the  international  People's  College,  which 
in  aim  and  method  should  be  allied  to  the  Danish  "High 
School,"  but  designed,  in  curriculum  and  general  scope,  to 
attract  as  students  men  and  women  engaged  in  industry  or  the 
study  of  social  and  industrial  betterment  and  belonging  to  various 
nationalities.    Two  Danish  and  two  foreign  university  gradu- 
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ates  will  be  permanent  teachers  at  the  College,  and  a  dozen 
or  more  professors  of  the  university  at  Copenhagen. 

In  England  a  provisional  council  was  founded  early  this 
year  with  the  purpose  of  representing  the  school  in  that 
country  and  of  raising  a  scholarship  fund  to  assist  English 
pupils.  The  members  of  this  council  are  Arthur  Henderson, 
M.  P.,  Secretary  of  the  Labor  Party,  Honorary  President; 
Arnold  Rowntree,  the  cocoa  manufacturer,  Chairman;  and 
nine  other  well-known  names. 

The  plan  has  also  been  backed  by  such  men  and  women  as 
Margaret  Llewelyn  Davies,  General  Secretary,  Women's 
Co-operative  Guild;  the  late  W.  C.  Anderson,  M.  P.,  Philip 
Snowden,  Sir  Henry  Miers,  Principal  of  Manchester  Univer- 
sity; A.  E.  Zimmern,  A.  L.  Smith  (Master  of  Balliol,  Oxford), 
L.  P.  Jacks  (Principal  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford),  Sander- 
son-Furness  (Ruskin  College,  Oxford),  and  Tom  Bryan  and 
Rendel  Harris,  of  Woodbrooke. 

No  national  council  has  been  formed  as  yet  in  other  foreign 
countries,  but  in  France,  Holland,  Switzerland  and  Germany 
there  are  many  representative  men  who  have  expressed  their 
sympathy  and  readiness  to  help.  It  seems  to  many  serious 
and  intelligent  men  and  women  as  if  the  present  situation  has 
made  the  plan  particularly  relevant  to  what  we  may  hope 
are  the  coming  bases  of  international  rapprochement. 

It  is  believed  a  fund  of  $100,000'  would  make  it  possible — 
with  the  building,  and  a  small  fund  already  available — for  the 
school  to  start  this  Autumn.  The  school  could  then  give 
board,  lodging  and  tuition  during  a  ten  months'  course  every 
year  to  the  fifty  students,  for  whom  the  building  offers  ac- 
commodation. 

What  should  be  the  general  features  of  this  International 
People's  College? 

In  the  Danish  Folkehoejskoler  the  teaching  of  history  has  been 
by  far  the  most  important  subject  of  the  curriculum.  The 
history  lessons  have  dealt  with  great  historical  figures  and 
with  periods  and  movements  of  special  significance.  In 
teaching  the  history  of  the  human  race  they  have  brought  it 
into  the  closest  contact  with  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of 
the  pupils,  and  they  have  shown  them  how  to  find  in  history 
the  reflection  of  their  own  inner  life  and  experiences.  Through 
their  teaching  of  history  the  Danish  "High  Schools"  have 
been  able  to  awaken  the  interests  of  the  young  peasants  in 
the  deeper  aspects  of  life  and  have  given  them  a  stimulus  to 
widen  their  horizon  and  to  create  new  ideas,  new  visions  and 
new  acts. 

The  International  "  High  School"  will  try  to  learn  from  the 
Danish  "High  School"  and  give  something  of  this  particular 
charm  and  inspiration  to  its  teaching  of  history,  but  whereas 
the  typical  Danish  "  High  Schools"  hitherto  have  dealt  chiefly 
with  national  history,  the  international  school  will  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  industrial  and  social  problems. 

Through  the  teaching  and  their  mutual  intercourse  the 
pupils  will  learn  how  each  country  tries  to  face  or  solve  the 
social  problems  and  they  will  understand  how  deeply  the  his- 
tory of  one  country  bears  on  that  of  another  and  influences  it. 
Their  social  and  political  horizons  will  be  widened. 

Moreover,  as  the  international  school  hopes  to  receive 
students  with  a  previous  training,  of  whom  may  be  expected 
greater  maturity  and  power  of  self  study  than  is  possessed  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Danish  "High  Schools"  in  general,  teaching 
in  "classes"  and  "study  circles"  will  form  an  important  part 
of  the  work. 

It  is  also  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  school  that 
emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  learning  of  languages,  and  the 
fact  that  the  school  will  receive  students  from  different  coun- 
tries offers  particular  opportunities  for  learning  languages 
through  mutual  intercourse.  Most  of  the  lessons  will  be  in 
languages  for  the  first  two  or  three  months,  and  if  from  the 
beginning  the  teacher  does  not  pay  too  much  heed  to  gram- 
matical correctness,  but  encourages  the  pupils  to  talk  on 
confidently,  without  being  too  much  afraid  of  committing 
grammatical  blunders,  we  think  that  after  a  few  months  the 
pupils  will  be  able  to  follow  a  lecture  given  in  another  language 


than  their  own.  It  must  be  considered  here,  that  the  schoo 
takes  it  for  granted,  that  most  of  the  pupils,  especially  those 
from  the  European  continent,  have  beforehand  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  in  their  own  country,  and 
that  the  teachers  will  possess  a  command  of  either  German  or 
French  and  almost  all  of  them  English  and  give  their  lessons 
in  these  languages.  Apart  from  these  modifications  which 
make  it  impossible  to  classify  the  International  People's  Col- 
lege with  the  ordinary  Danish  Folkehoejskoler,  in  the  main  it 
will  follow  the  lines  of  these. 

Like  them  it  will  be  individualistic  in  principle,  personal  in 
method,  and  ethical  in  aim. 

It  will  be  individualistic  in  principle.  As  far  as  possible  it 
will  make  the  curriculum  meet  the  individual  needs  and  apti- 
tudes of  the  pupils  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  specialize, 
be  it  in  sociology,  natural  science  or  philosophy.  It  will  be 
personal  in  method.  .The  pupils  will  be  divided  into  groups 
consisting  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  students  from  different 
nations  living  together  in  a  "house"  with  a  "house-master" 
who  is  to  have  the  responsibility  for  the  "house"  to  which  he 
belongs  and  with  whom  each  of  its  members  can  come  into 
personal  contact. 

The  members  of  the  house  will  thus  form  a  small  community 
of  their  own,  studying  together,  working  together,  dining  to- 
gether, playing  together.  Football  matches,  common  tasks, 
and  aspirations  will  bind  them  together,  and  the  danger  of  the 
pupils  forming  national  cliques  will  be  avoided  when  English 
and  Germans,  Russians  and  Swedes  are  working  together  in 
small  groups  for  common  ends. 

Finally,  like  the  Danish  "High  Schools,"  the  school  will  be 
ethical  in  purpose.  It  will  lay  special  stress  upon  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  and  it  will  take  care  that  the  pupils 
get  a  thorough  and  exact  knowledge  of  subjects  even  at  the 
expense  of  extensiveness,  but  it  will  always  consider  knowledge 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  not  as  an  end  in  itself. 

In  the  United  States,  William  B.  Harvey,  J.  Henry  Scat- 
tergood  and  several  others  are  consenting  to  become  a  Com- 
mittee in  this  interest. 


TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F.  Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  be- 
half of  the  Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Latest  Word  of  Medical  Science. — In  the  matter  of 
alcohol  we  have  at  least  reached  something  like  unanimity  of 
opinion.  The  questions  that  now  seem  settled  are: 

First. — That  alcohol  has  no  place  in  medicine. 

Second. — That  whether  food  or  poison  its  consumption  is 
productive  of  physical  and  mental  degeneracy. 

Third. — That  its  effect  upon  the  higher  moral  centers  is  the 
one  great  productive  factor  in  criminality. 

Fourth. — That  its  baneful  influences  are  inherited  to  the  ex- 
tent of  producing  mental  defectives,  idiots,  imbeciles,  epilep- 
tics and  lunatics. 

As  guardians  of  the  public  health,  there  is  but  one  attitude 
for  the  medical  profession  to  take  upon  the  question  of  alcohol, 
that  is  to  prohibit  its  use. — Dr.  DeWitt  G.  Wilcox,  Presi- 
dent American  Institute  of  Homeopathy. 


An  Official  Proclamation  posted  in  Paris  some  time  ago 
read  in  part  as  follows:  Alcoholism  is  chronic  poisoning, 
resulting  from  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol,  even  when  not  taken 
in  amounts  sufficient  to  produce  drunkenness.  The  so-called 
hygienic  drinks  (wine,  beer,  cider)  contain  alcohol.  The  man 
who  drinks  daily  an  immoderate  amount  becomes  alcoholic 
as  surely  as  one  who  drinks  brandy. 


An  American  Publication,  conspicuous  in  its  avoidance 
of  sensationalism,  says:  Nothing  could  be  more  false  than  the 
assertion  that  beer,  as  the  nation  knows  it,  is  not  intoxicating. 
It  is  not  only  intoxicating,  but  has  made  more  inebriates  in 
America  than  hard  liquor,  because  it  has  educated  untold 


thousands  to  seek  stimulants  who  never  would  have  begun 
on  whiskey.  The  police  station,  the  police  court,  the  hospital 
and  asylum,  and  the  reformatory  records  of  the  nation,  and 
of  a  large  part  of  all  the  world,  utterly  disprove  the  assertion 
that  beer  is  a  harmless  beverage.  The  very  fact  that  it  seems 
to  contain  only  an  insignificant  and  innocent  percentage  of 
alcohol  makes  it  a  more  insidious  social  danger  than  the  dis- 
tilled intoxicant,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  repellent  to  the  smell  and 
abhorrent  to  the  taste  of  the  normal  man. — The  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 


Personal  Liberty  and  Prohibition. — There  is  need, 
we  believe,  for  some  straight  thinking  about  personal  fiberty. 
A  man  loses  the  dignity  of  personality  if  he  gives  to  the  State 
authority  over  his  opinions  or  the  right  to  conscript  him 
against  his  conscience.  Society  cannot  progress  in  orderly 
fashion  when  minority  opinion  is  penalized  by  popular  pre- 
judice or  for  the  protection  of  special  interests.  Freedom  of 
conscience,  opinion,  speech,  the  press  and  assemblage  are 
therefore  fundamental.  Is  the  right  to  drink  of  a  similarly 
fundamental  nature? 

Certainly  society  has  a  right  to  protect  its  members  and 
especially  the  coming  generation  against  poisoning.  If  it 
can  be  proved,  as  we  think  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  organ- 
ized liquor  traffic  is  a  means  of  poisoning  the  race  and  a  source 
of  woe  and  harm  to  mankind,  it  can  be  prohibited  as  the 
opium  traffic  is  prohibited  in  America,  without  interfering 
with  any  valid  personal  liberty.  The  argument  does  not,  in 
other  words,  turn  upon  abstract  personal  liberty,  but  upon 
(i)  the  question  of  the  actual  effect  of  the  drink  traffic  upon 
humanity  (and  in  particular  whether  light  wines  and  beer  are 
seriously  detrimental)  and  (2)  the  wisdom  and  political  ex- 
pediency of  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic  by  a  constitutional 
amendment.  For  our  part  we  emphatically  believe  America 
has  a  great  deal  to  gain  in  terms  of  happiness  and  efficiency 
by  staying  dry. — The  World  Tomorrow.  • 


Much  Smoke  But  No  Flame. — One  after  another  of  the 
predicted  "calamities"  that  were  shouted  wildly  by  discon- 
certed liquor  men  before  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  became 
effective  has  failed  to  come  true.  The  general  protest  from 
American  laborers,  for  instance,  the  "No  Beer,  no  Work" 
prophecy.  Oh,  what  falsity!  England,  France,  Spain,  with 
scorn  for  prohibition  and  apologies  for  liquor  are  having  labor 
strikes  far  more  disturbing  than  America.  Now  comes  the 
latest  slogan,  "The  law  cannot  be  enforced."  Nonsense! 
What  worries  the  liquor  men  is  the  fact  that  it  can  be  enforced 
— the  fact  that  their  efforts  to  discredit  the  law  by  a  campaign 
of  violations  may  fail.  There  is  nothing  new  in  their  method. 
As  formerly  so  now,  they  oppose,  first,  all  legal  restraint,  such 
as  license  fees,  local  option,  prohibition;  then,  failing  in  that, 
they  try  to  prove  the  legislation  unconstitutional.  Defeated 
in  this  they  take  their  last  stand  in  a  desperate  endeavor  to 
circumvent  the  law  or  to  prevent  its  enforcement.  Let  no 
forward-looking,  order-loving  citizen  be  deceived  or  afraid. 
The  Volstead  Act  can  be  enforced.  It  may  contain  some  minor 
defects,  but  if  prohibition  is  to  be  given  a  fair  test,  (which 
is  exactly  what  the  liquor  interests  are  afraid  of)  the  present 
enforcement  code  is  excellent.  All  things  considered  it  is  a 
surprisingly  good  instrument.  One  valuable  feature  is  that 
it  enables  the  Government  to  collect  in  fines  more  than  the 
cost  of  enforcement  amounts  to.  This,  too,  is  very  grievous 
to  the  liquor  men.  They  publish  exaggerated  statements  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  They  say 
it  will  run  up  to  $88,000,000  per  annum.  Well,  even  that 
might  be  good  business  if  it  saves  to  the  people  12,500,000,000, 
our  former  drink  bill.  But  remember  that  the  $88,000,000 
will  all  come  back  to  the  Government  through  fines  imposed, 
unless  recent  experience  is  no  criterion. 


Reports  Gathered  from  every  one  of  the  sixty-seven 
counties  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  regarding  prison  com- 
mitments as  compared  with  one  year  ago  show  an  average 


of  fifty  per  cent,  reduction.  The  facts  are  published  in  detail 
in  The  American  Issue  for  Fifth  Month  15th.  The  editor 
says  in  conclusion:  "This  decrease  means  one-half  as  many 
cells  in  use  and  one-half  as  much  food  consumed.  It  means 
one-half  as  many  homes  in  the  state  where  daddy  or  brother 
is  in  jail.  It  means  one-half  as  much  work  for  sheriffs.  Sher- 
iffs, food,  cells  and  broken  homes  cost  money,  so  it  would  seem 
to  us  that  the  taxpayer  is  certain  to  get  in  on  this  game." 


THREE.  PAGES  FROM  MY  DIARY. 

Fifth  Month  igth. — Leaving  home  about  seven  o'clock  in" 
the  morning  we  turned  into  Scottdale  road  as  usual,  and  were 
soon  delighted  with  the  melodious  calling  of  wood-thrushes 
as  they  exulted  in  their  musical  rejoicing.  Soon  we  turned  to 
the  right  and  the  water-thrushes  allowed  us  to  watch  them 
as  they  merrily  teetered  and  hunted.  Soon  a  friend  turned 
into  the  same  path  and  we  sauntered  on  together,  listening 
to  a  red-start  here,  or  a  Kentucky  warbler  and  others  beyond. 
Suddenly  we  exclaimed  under  our  breath.  See  that  hermit- 
thrush  !  See  that  olive-back !  We  now  saw  to  our  amazement 
that  the  thrushes  were  having  a  meet !  Veeries  came  one,  two 
or  three  at  a  time.  Wood-thrushes  came  and  partook  of  dainty 
morsels  and  gray-cheeks  allowed  us  to  study  all  their  dis- 
tinctive markings.    .  ... 

Madam  Humming  Bird  of  the  Buttonwood  was  at  home 
when  we  called.  She  was  sitting  on  her  throne  facing  south; 
soon  she  flew  off,  apparently  just  to  exercise  her  wings;  when 
she  returned,  she  fixed  the  edge  of  her  throne  and  then  nestled 
to  her  pleasure  of  keeping  her  two  tiny  eggs  warm.  Mr.  Cat- 
bird of  the  Blackberry  Thicket  below  sat  on  a  branch  nearer 
to  Madam  Humming  Bird  than  she  liked,  so  she  darted  at 
him  with  such  precision  that  he  seemed  to  think  the  safety  of 
his  eyes  and  the  feathers  on  the  top  of  his  head  required  him 
to  move  off,  in  this  way  giving  her  his  room  which  she  liked 
better  than  his  company. 

Hearing  a  gentle  rustling  to  our  left,  we  said  Chewink!  but 
no,  Brown-thrasher  was  flirting  the  dry  leaves  on  the  ground. 
He  flirted  and  scratched  and  picked,  slipping  at  times  under  a 
green  leaf  and  then  out  into  full  sight  again;  when  we  looked 
again  he  was  sitting  on  a  low  branch  of  a  little  oak  tree  preening 
his  feathers. 

The  air  seemed  full  of  gentle  twittering!  what  birds  could 
these  be?  We  looked  west,  we  looked  east,  a  flock  of  Cedar- 
birds  has  flown  over,  chippering  as  they  flew  to  keep  each  other 
in  heart.  Fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  flew  in  a  group,  then  an- 
other group  of  about  the  same  number;  a  little  space,  and  a 
third  and  fourth  group  flew  over  and  we  were  happy  below. 
Their  flying  was  gentle  and  weak  as  compared  with  sparrows, 
and  when  they  alighted  in  the  upper  branches  of  a  buttonwood 
tree  they  cuddled  together  in  characteristic  sociable  fashion. 
Indigo-buntings  sang  for  us  and  Mrs.  Bunting  sat  in  a  sapling 
near  by  where  we  could  observe  the  bluish  color  about  her 
head  and  the  dark  line  back  of  her  eye;  she  sang  and  her  mate 
sang.  Cardinals  sang,  Chars  sang,  Blue-wings  sang  and 
Kentuckies  sang. 

A  scarlet-tanager  flew  out  into  the  bright  sunshine  a  broad 
stretch,  away  across  the  meadow  lawn  from  buttonwood  on 
south  side  to  buttonwood  on  north  side;  how  beautiful  his  head 
and  breast  looked;  and  later,  how  beautiful  the  contrast  looked 
between  his  scarlet  and  his  black.  Both  Red-headed  Wood- 
peckers were  at  home,  one  was  waiting  outside  the  hole  in 
their  tree  and  soon  went  inside  to  attend  to  domestic  occupa- 
tions when  the  one  from  within  flew  away.  Our  vireo's  nest 
on  the  low  slender  branch  of  the  maple  tree  has  one  egg  in  it; 
we  observe  this  fact  and  very  quietly  go  on,  observing  one  of 
the  cat-bird's  nests  we  are  watching;  to-day  Mother  cat-bird 
broods  her  eggs,  holding  her  head  very  low  hoping  we  will  pass 
on. 

Sixth  Month  16th. — At  Brown's  Mills,  by  seven  o'clock  last 
evening,  the  whip-poor-will  began  to  call  and  he  and  his 
companions  could  be  heard  at  times  till  nearly  daylight  this 
morning.   They  called  to  each  other  across  the  open  from  the 
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edge  of  one  wood  to  the  other;  they  answered  each  other;  they 
meditated  in  meditative  tones,  and  altogether  showed  quite 
a  variety  of  cadences.  Early  this  morning,  we  heard  the 
Phoebes,  and  the  Crested-flycatchers  kept  them  company. 
The  Song-sparrows,  Pine-warblers  and  Prairie-warblers  chip- 
pered  and  sang,  and  we  enjoyed  comparing  their  songs  for 
resemblances  and  differences.  The  Chippies  were  very  sociable 
near  the  porch  at  the  front  of  our  house;  back  of  our  house, 
two  Flickers  had  their  brood  in  a  dead  limb  and  the  mowers 
said  they  saw  four  young  ones  fly  away.  A  little  farther  from 
the  house  in  the  same  direction,  we  had  a  Chewink's  nest  in 
the  low  bushes,  very  near  the  ground.  In  the  morning,  Mother 
Chewink  inadvertently  showed  us  where  the  nest  was  with 
her  three  eggs  in  it.  In  the  evening,  we  went  to  see  if  she  was 
brooding  her  eggs;  she  let  us  come  very  near  to  her,  before  she 
decided  that  she  must  flit  off  to  a  more  independent  position. 
Cat-birds  and  robins  mewed  and  called  and  sustained  their 
reputation  for  general  vivacity  and  energy.  A  Humming-bird 
flitted  about  the  woodbine  at  the  porch,  but  did  not  show  us 
where  we  might  see  his  nest.  The  wood-thrushes  sang  very 
well,  but  not  so  much  as  near  Darby  Creek.  As  we  rowed  up 
Rancocas  Creek,  the  king-fishers  showed  their  enjoyment  of 
a  good  lookout  as  they  sat  in  several  instances  on  a  dead  twig 
overhanging  the  creek.  A  flock  of  cedar-birds  erttertained  us 
as  they  flew  over  the  huckleberry  bushes,  but  the  event  of 
the  morning  was  a  close  observation  by  all,  of  a  prairie  warbler 
in  the  stunted  pine  trees.  It  had  a  worm  dangling  from  its 
bill,  so  we  hoped  it  might  show  us  where  its  nest  and  nestlings 
were;  but  the  worm  disappeared  (either  swallowed  or  dropped) 
and  the  "  Prairie"  was  very  busy  picking  from  the  pine  twigs, 
— maybe  grubs,  maybe  little  insects  or  maybe  it  fancied  some 
tiny  pine  morsel,  resinous  and  savory;  his  back  was  bright 
yellowish-olive-green  and  the  wing-bars  were  very  yellow;  the 
under  parts  were  yellow  and  the  sides  were  heavily  streaked 
with  black. 

Eighth  Month  22nd. — Came  to  East  Berkeley.  Each  day 
brings  us  some  special  pleasure  with  the  birds.  Day  by  day  we 
have  Pewees,  Cuckoos  and  Vireos;  splendid  Baltimore  Orioles, 
Crested  Fly-catchers  and  Blue-birds;  Gold-finches,  Wrens  and 
Red-starts.  One  day,  twenty-three  young  turkeys  by  the 
road-side  entertained  us. 

Eighth  Month  2gth. — To-day  we  were  entertained  at  an  old 
apple  tree  in  the  edge  of  the  apple  orchard  back  of  Parvin's; 
there  were  Yellow-warblers  and  Canadian-warblers  and  a 
Parula  picking  the  grubs  and  insects  which  they  found  in 
plenty  about  the  bark  of  the  old  apple  tree. 

Eighth  Month  30th.  We  walked  on  the  road  to  Blandon  to 
a  cherry  tree  and  field,  across  the  road  where  we  had  seen  a 
bevy  of  blue-birds,  but  no  blue-birds  or  other  birds  were  there; 
we  waited  about  for  almost  an  hour,  but  still  the  birds  did  not 
come,  so  we  walked  back  along  the  road  to  the  railroad  bridge, 
— here  we  found  a  bevy  of  blue-birds — young  and  old.  As 
the  mother-birds  sat  on  the  telegraph  wires  facing  us  their 
breasts  looked  red  like  robins!  (Some  of  the  farmers  call  the 
Blue-birds,  Blue-robins.)  The  Blue-birds  called  and  tweetered 
in  their  own  charming  way  and  their  voices  seemed  to  make 
a  sweet  undertone  in  all  the  air.  A  Wren  hopped  up  onto  a 
fence-post  very  near  us  as  it  climbed  into  a  little  cherry  tree, 
where  it  might  have  a  nest;  pretty  soon  it  flew  away,  but  before 
very  long  it  appeared  again  on  the  edge  of  the  bridge  floor. 
Still  it  did  not  show  us  its  nest  and  our  attention  was  diverted 
to  other  things.  A  vesper-sparrow  delighted  us,  showing  its 
white  tail-feathers  as  it  flew  to  the  bridge  railing;  we  saw  there 
were  several  Vesper-sparrows  among  the  Blue-birds  and  we 
commented  on  their  notes  in  the  bird  symphony.  Two  tiny 
little  birds  flitted  and  sat  and  flitted  and  sat  on  the  telegraph 
wires  with  this  good  company  of  birds;  they  seemed  like  Fly- 
catchers— maybe  Acadians;  there  were  also  two  larger  birds 
with  lively  ways;  they  had  wing-bars,  maybe  they  were 
White-eyed  Vireos,  but  we  could  not  quite  identify  them. 

This  morning,  before  our  walk,  I  had  two  delightful  visits 
with  the  birds  in  the  corner  of  the  garden  near  the  house — 
first  a  mother  Red-start  came  so  near  that  I  could  almost 


touch  her  as  she  hunted  tiny  grubs  on  the  lower  branches  of 
the  little  plum  tree.  She  faced  me  most  of  the  time  as  she  flitted 
about  quite  fearless  and  I  had  a  lovely  view  of  her  bright 
eyes  and  the  yellow  color  under  the  shoulders  just  where  the 
wings  fold  down  against  the  body,  soon  she  showed  her  fan- 
spread  tail,  with  its  yellow  feathers.  My  other  very  interesting 
visitor  was  a  Red-eyed  Vireo  and  his  young  one  which  he  was 
feeding  and  teaching  some  of  the  ways  of  an  independent  life. 
The  young  one  had  not  yet  raised  a  full-length  tail  and  it  peeped 
and  called  in  true  baby  fashion  to  remind  its  parent  of  his 
responsibility  to  its  helplessness;  father-bird  soon  snatched  a 
caterpillar  which  he  lashed  and  lashed  against  the  branch 
until  it  was  dead,  then  there  was  a  movement  so  quick  that  I 
could  not  see  what  took  place,  but  after  it  was  over  young 
bird  looked  as  if  he  had  swallowed  something  and  father  bird 
had  no  caterpillar  dangling  from  his  bill. 

Anna  Woolman. 

Lansdowne,  Pa. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Appreciation  by  German  Children. — At  one  of  the  child- 
feeding  centres  at  Breslau,  the  superintendent  of  the  welfare 
centre  arranged  a  little  entertainment  in  appreciation  of  the 
work  which  Friends  were  doing  for  the  children.  At  this 
entertainment  one  of  the  little  children  recited  the  following 
poem: 

0,  wie  oft  hoben  wir  die  Haende, 

Auf  zum  Herrn  in  unsrer  Not 
Dass  er  wiser  Elend  wende 

Und  uns  Kinder n  gebe  Brot. 

Da  seid,  Edle,  Ihr  gekommen 

Wie  die  Engel  in  der  Not 
Habt  Euch  unser  angenommen 

Und  bringt  uns  Kleinen  Brot. 

Gem  moechten  dafuer  wir  danken 

Finden  aber  Worte  nicht. 
Worte  ziehn  zu  enge  Schranken 

Wo  der  Dank  aus  Traenen  spricht. 

Moege  Gott  der  Herr  Euch  lohnen 

Hier  mit  jedem  Glueck  der  Welt. 
Dort  mit  der  Verklaerung  Kronen 

Wie  der  Fromme  sie  erhaelt. 

Translation. 
O,  how  often  have  we  raised  our  hands 
To  God  in  our  distress, 
That  He  might  end  our  suffering 
And  give  us  children  bread. 

Then  you  came,  noble  people, 
Like  angels,  in  our  need, 
You  have  taken  pity  on  us 
And  bring  us  children  bread. 

We  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this, 
But  cannot  find  the  words, 
Words  set  too  narrow  bounds 
To  gratitude  expressed  in  tears. 

May  God  the  Lord  reward  you 
With  every  happiness  of  earth, 
And  yonder  with  crowns  of  glory, 
The  reward  of  the  truly  blest. 

(The  translation  is  not  as  smooth  as  the  German,  but  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  thoughts  expressed.) 
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Hamburg,  Fourth  Month  i,  1920. 

Dear  Friends: — 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  remarkable  how  much  suffering  can 
exist  in  a  city  which,  to  the  casual  observer,  appears  to  be 
going  about  its  usual  tasks;  this  is  particularly  true  since  the 
moderating  of  the  weather  has  relieved  the  most  acute  condi- 
tion in  regard  to  fuel,  and  street  cars  and  other  public  services 
are  going  on  something  approaching  a  normal  basis.  But  I 
will  not  elaborate  on  the  suffering.  I  told  you  about  that  in 
my  last  letter,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  food  will  be  in- 
creasingly short  until  some  relief  can  be  secured  from  the  new 
crops. 

You  will  ask  how  we  are  trying  to  meet  the  need !  Speaking 
generally,  it  is  to  serve  one  supplementary  meal  a  day  to  child- 
ren up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Yesterday  there  were 
served  in  the  whole  of  Germany  approximately  57,000  such 
meals.  Twelve  thousand  of  these  were  in  the  Hamburg  dis- 
trict, and  next  week  we  hope  to  increase  this  very  largely.  The 
meals  consist  of  one  cooked  dish  and  a  piece  of  bread.  The 
chemical  department  will  know  what  a  portion  of  three-fourths 
of  a  liter  of  the  cooked  dish  and  60  gr.  of  bread  mean.  A  liter 
is  nearly  the  same  as  a  quart  and  a  piece  of  bread  weighs  a 
little  over  two  ounces.  It  is  a  beautiful  white  bread  which  no 
one  else  in  Germany  can  secure  and  which  has  not  been  seen 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  bread  which  we  eat  in 
the  restaurants  is  heavy,  black  and  sour,  so  the  bread  is  a 
great  drawing  card.  The  cooked  dish  may  be  rice  boiled  with 
condensed  milk,  or  it  may  be  beans  cooked  with  bouillon  cubes 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  onions  of  which  the  Germans  are 
very  fond;  but  most  of  the  children  delight  in  a  chocolate 
soup  made  thick  with  flour  and  flavored  with  cocoa  and  sugar. 
The  taste  is  different  in  different  districts;  the  meal  which  is 
suitable  in  Hamburg  would  be  quite  inappropriate  in  Munich 
or  Vienna. 

Our  method  of  getting  this  feeding  under  way  is  in  general 
to  see  the  chief  official  of  each  city,  known  as  the  Ober-Burger- 
meister,  and  arrange  for  the  formation  of  a  small  committee 
who  shall  place  at  our  disposal  the  services  of  one  capable 
man  to  organize  the  work,  also  to  arrange  for  kitchens  and 
provide  such  funds  as  are  necessary  for  costs  of  cooking  and 
other  expenses  within  Germany.  They  are  allowed  to  charge 
the  children  as  much  as  25  pfenning  per  meal.  At  the  present 
exchange  this  is  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  and  the  meal 
costs  about  five  cents.  Some  cities  only  charge  10  pfg.,  and 
it  is  definitely  understood  in  the  contract  which  we  make  with 
each  district  that  no  child  is  to  be  refused  food  because  he  is 
Unable  to  pay.  Also  no  religious  or  political  distinctions  are 
made,  the  only  basis  of  selection  being  the  necessity  of  each 
individual  child,  which  must  be  certified  to  by  a  physician's 
examination  at  regular  intervals.  We  have  a  fairly  elaborate 
system  of  control,  so  that  we  secure  a  receipt  from  each  feeding 
centre  each  week  showing  the  number  of  meals  actually  served, 
and  this  must  check  up  with  the  reports  of  kitchens  showing 
meals  delivered.  The  plan  in  general  is  to  cook  in  one  large 
kitchen  for  a  number  of  feeding  centres,  the  food  being  taken 
in  large  cans  from  one  centre  to  another.  The  cans  hold  per- 
haps twenty  quarts  and  remain  hot  for  a  longer  time  than  it 
takes  to  deliver  them. 

We  have  some  little  difficulty  in  surmounting  political 
boundaries;  for  instance,  the  city  which  we  may  call  "Greater 
Hamburg"  is  composed  of  the  Free  City  of  Hamburg  with  its 
independent  government,  its  free  port  and  its  very  loyal  popu- 
lation, and  then,  as  though  a  line  were  drawn  right  through 
the  thickly  populated  part  of  the  city,  considerable  sections 


are  cut  off  and  belong  to  Prussia  with  a  very  different  system 
-  of  government,  different  financial  arrangements  and  with 
nearly  everything  so  different  that  we  have  to  make  separate 
contracts  and  deal  with  an  entirely  different  group  of  people. 

So  much  for  the  process  by  which  we  are  now  ministering  to 
children  who,  you  would  all  agree  could  you  see  them,  are  in 
the  greatest  need  of  just  such  support.  The  other  side  of  our 
task  is  the  receiving  and  shipping  of  all  supplies  used  by  the 
Mission  in  Germany.  All  the  food  comes  to  Hamburg  and 
while  we  have  free  freight,  priority  on  the  telephone  service 
and  many  other  privileges,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  do  in  con- 
nection with  bringing  in  several  million  dollars  worth  of  food. 
Our  little  group  here  consists  of  seven  people.  The  detail  of 
warehousing  and  shipping  is  attended  to  by  a  forwarding  agent, 
but  we  keep  the  inventories,  give  the  instructions  with  regard 
to  forwarding  of  goods,  arranging  for  claims,  etc.,  etc. 

We  are  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time  when  we 
can  think  of  this  task  as  completed,  and  again  be  among  our 
friends  at  home  without  the  complications  of  a  strange  language 
•and  with  the  associations  which  years  of  acquaintance  have 
made  us  value. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  James  G.  Vail. 


"A  Scavanger  in  France,"  by  William  Bell.  This  is  the 
title  of  a  new  book  just  being  published  in  London.  It  is  an 
account  of  the  experience  of  William  Bell  during  the  course 
of  his  work  with  the  Friends'  Mission  in  France.  It  is  dedicat- 
ed to  "  My  Fellow  Workers  of  the  Mission." 

Anyone  who  desires  to  order  this  book  can  do  so  by  writing 
to  Friends'  Book  and  Supply  House,  Richmond,  Ind.,  or 
Friends'  Book  and  Tract  Company,  304  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 


"Jews'  $300,000  Fund  is  Shared  with  Quakers." 
(Non-sectarian  Contributions  Go  to  Aid  War  Stricken  Europe) 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  joint  distribution 
committee  for  all  American  funds  for  Jewish  war  relief  of  three 
contributions  for  non-sectarian  European  children's  relief. 

The  total  of  the  contributions  is  $300,000,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: to  the  American  Relief  Administration  European  child- 
ren's fund,  $150,000  for  Hungary;  to  the  Society  of  Friends' 
Service  Committee,  $100,000  for  general  relief  in  Central 
Europe  and  $50,000  to  be  used  in  sending  impoverished  or- 
phans from  Central  European  countries  into  Norway  and 
Switzerland  for  recuperation. 

The  American  Society  of  Friends  has  acted  in  close  co-opera- 
tion with  the  joint  distribution  committee  in  all  its  European 
children's  relief  work,  particularly  in  Austria  and  eastern  Ger- 
many. The  appropriation  of  $100,000  is  made  without  re- 
strictions as  to  its  use.  The  same  applies  to  the  other  con- 
tributions. Co-operation  between  the  joint  distribution  com- 
mittee and  the  American  Relief  Administration  always  has 
been_on  a  non-sectarian  basis.— (A  Clipping  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  (Fourth  Month  22,  1Q20.) 


A  Benefit. 

D.  Robert  Yarnall  and  Thomas  C.  Potts  recently  sailed  for 
Germany  to  help  in  the  child  feeding  work.  They  sailed  on  the 
S.  S.  Mongolia.  The  passengers  soon  learned  that  these  two 
men  were  Friends  going  over  to  help  in  the  relief  work  and 
an  entertainment  was  arranged  for  the  relief  of  German  and 
Austrian  children.  Seventeen  thousand  marks  were  realized 
and  turned  over  to  these  Friends  towards  the  German  work. 


Feeding  Operations  in  Germany. 
A  cable  just  received  from  Germany  states  that  in  the  week 
ending  Fifth  Month  15,  1920,  the  Unit  were  feeding  293,000 
children  daily  in  forty-six  cities  through  1550  feeding  centres. 

Contributions  received  for  the  week  ending  Fifth  Month 
15,  1920 — $49,402.00. 
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Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Fifth  Month  15, 
1920 — 22  in  all,  2  from  Mennonites  and  1  for  German  Relief. 


Workers  Recently  Returned. — Leslie  Heath,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.;  Harold  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Charles  Teague,  Gonic, 
N.  H.;  Ella  Lounsberry,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


FOR  THE  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE. 

Do  you  want  prohibition  to  remain  in  force? 

The  pro-liquor  element  in  American  politics  is  doing  its 
utmost  to  repeal  the  Volstead  Act  and  to  nullify  the  18th 
Amendment  which  would  mean  the  overthrow  of  national 
prohibition.  The  liquor  minority  purposes  to  attain  its 
ends  by  capturing  the  National  Conventions  of  the  political 
parties  which  meet  soon.  If  it  cannot  secure  an  outspoken 
expression  in  its  behalf  from  the  platforms  of  such  parties 
its  next  resort  will  be  to  get  these  parties  and  their  candidates 
to  be  silent.  Silence  respecting  a  great  evil  means  assent  to 
that  evil. 

What  can  a  group  of  young  people  do?  The  following 
resolution  is  suggested  by  Virgil  G.  Hinshaw,  Chairman  of 
the  Prohibition  National  Committee,  as  a  good  form  in  which 
to  express  our  protest : 

"  Be  it  resolved  that  we  hereby  authorize  our  names  to  be 
used  at  each  and  every  political  convention  to  be  held  in  1920 
notifying  the  leaders  of  all  parties  that  we  will  support  such 
parties  as  specifically  endorse  'by  platform  declaration  the 
1 8th  Amendment  as  interpreted  by  the  Volstead  Act  or 
some  measure  equally  effective  and  nominate  candidates 
unequivocally  committed  to  its  enforcement." 

Then  immediately  transmit  a  copy  of  your  resolutions  to 
each  of  the  following  persons  who  have  agreed  to  act  as  cus- 
todians of  these  resolutions  for  their  respective  parties: 

U.  S.  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Repub- 
lican). 

U.  S.  Senator  Morris  Sheppard,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Demo- 
crat). 

Congressman  Chas.  H.  Randall,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Pro- 
hibitionist). 

The  crisis  is  very  real.  Time  is  short.  The  Republican 
convention  meets  the  8th  prox.,  the  Democratic  convention 
soon  thereafter.  Immediate  action  on  your  part  may  save 
the  1 8th  Amendment.  Success  now  will  spell  permanent  na- 
tional prohibition. 

Let  each  Society  act  at  once. — From  the  American  Friend. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

[The  following  is  submitted  as  a  news  item.  It  reached  the  office  of 
The  Friend  the  same  day  (Fifth  Month  24th)  that  Walter  W.  Havi- 
land  returned  to  his  desk  at  Friends'  Select  School.  I 

"We  were  very  much  pleased  this  morning  with  our  visit  to  the  School 
(in  Tokyo.)  It  is  a  fine  school.  The  Japanese  teachers  seem  very  effi- 
cient and  the  spirit  of  the  school  is  excellent.  The  relations  between  pupils 
and  teachers  are  really  delightful  and  much  less  formal  than  I  expected 
to  see.  The  school,  I  am  proud  to  say,  far  exceeds  my  expectations  as  an 
educational  institution." 


The  Friend  (London)  of  Fifth  Month  7th  reports  the  sessions  of  Dublin 
Yearly  Meeting  from  Fourth  Month  28th  to  Fifth  Month  1st,  both  in- 
clusive. Our  friends  Joseph,  Sarah  and  Frances  Elkinton  and  Daniel 
Oliver  were  present.  Some  expression  from  both  of  the  men  Friends  is 
noted.  The  whole  report  is  brief,  but  evidently  it  was  a  time  of  much 
deep,  if  suppressed,  feeling. 

We  are  informed  that  Joseph  Elkinton  was  laid  by  with  water  on  the 
knee  after  the  second  session.  He  was  expecting  to  go  to  Fritchley  to 
recuperate. 


Three  of  the  Chinese  delegates  to  the  All  Friends'  Conference  arrived 
in  England  on  the  20th  Lost.,  and  arc  now  at  Kingsmead.  Dr.  P.  S.  Lo 
is  in  charge  of  the  men's  side  of  the  Friends'  Hospital  at  Tungchwan,  and 
is  probably  the  only  Chinese  civilian  doctor  with  thoroughly  modern 
qualifications  in  the  whole  of  Szchwan.    He  holds  the  Pekin  degree  of 


M.  B.  S.  H.  Fang,  B.  A.,  is  the  first  Friend  to  graduate  from  the  Union 
University  at  Chengtu.  Since  graduation  he  has  supervised  school  work 
in  the  Tungchwan  district.  F.  L.  Yang  is  a  former  student  of  the  Boys' 
High  School  at  Chungking,  and  is  now  Headmaster  of  the  Higher  Primary 
School,  which,  under  his  care,  has  become  one  of  the  best  of  that  grade 
in  the  city. — The  Friend  (London). 


E.  Harry  Gilpin,  Chairman  of  the  British  Committee  in  aid  of  the 
Italian  wounded,  was  received  at  the  Quirinal,  Rome,  by  the  King  of 
Italy  in  private  audience  on  the  20th  inst.  Our  Friend  then  handed  to 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  120,000  lire,  the  sum  remaining  in  hand  upon  the 
completion  of  the  Committee's  work.  The  King  will  apply  this  money  as 
he  thinks  best  in  aid  of  his  wounded  and  disabled  soldiers. — The  Friend 
(London). 


Preparation  for  the  Conference. — Anyone  who  has  the  idea  that 
the  delegates  to  the  London  Conference  are  merely  going  on  a  pleasure 
trip  should  have  been  present  at  20  S.  Twelfth  Street  on  the  evening  of 
the  18th.  Our  delegates  met  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  meetings  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  Conference.  The  subject  was  "The  Fundamental 
Basis  of  the  Testimony,"  and  the  discussion  lasted  from  4.30  to  9  P.  M., 
with  a  short  recess  for  supper.  The  delegates  are  studying  the  peace 
testimony  of  Friends  from  the  bottom  up;  from  the  motives  and  beliefs 
back  of  it,  to  its  many  manifestations  in  the  life  of  the  Society.  They  are 
studying  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  lies  on  them.  They 
not  only  must  take  to  the  conference  an  earnest  passion  to  learn  the  will 
of  God  for  our  Society,  but  they  must  bring  back  a  vision  and  an  enthusi- 
asm which  will  sweep  Friends  forward  in  larger  and  deeper  service  than 
we  have  known.  The  delegates'  realization  of  this  showed  in  their  atten- 
tion to  the  leaders,  Alfred  C.  Garrett  and  Anne  W.  Pennell,  and  in  the 
thoughtful  and  earnest  discussion  which  at  times  made  one  forget  there 
was  a  leader.  There  will  be  six  more  meetings  and  they  augur  well  for  the 
Conference. — Peace  Committee. 


Speaking  in  Washington  Fifth  Month  21st,  at  a  National  Citizens' 
Conference  on  Education,  Ambassador  Geddes  is  reported  as  having 
said,  "British  educational  color  is  strongly  -anti-militaristic."  Can  as 
much  be  said  of  our  country? 


NOTICES. 

Meetings  for  worship  will  be  held  in  Parkerville  Meeting  House  on  th» 
first  First-day  in  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth  and  the  last  First- 
day  in  the  Ninth  Month,  at  2.45  p.  m.  Take  trolley  car  leaving  West 
Chester  or  Kennett  Square  at  2  p.  m.,  and  get  off  at  Barnards  Station. 
The  Meeting  House  is  one  mile  distant. 


First-day,  the  30th  (being  a  fifth  First-day  in  the  Month)  is  Friends' 
day  at  the  Colored  Home,  Forty-fourth  Street  and  Girard  Avenue.  The 
religious  meeting  is  at  3  p.  m.,  and  the  attendance  of  Friends  is  solicited. 


Died. — On  Fourth  Month  23, 1920,  Sarah  A.  Lovett,  widow  of  Robert 
Pitfield  Lovett,  aged  seventy-three  years;  a  member  of  Falls  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  on  Fourth  Month  23,  1920,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Daniel  G. 

Garwood,  aged  seventy-nine  years;  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J. 

 ,  on  Third  Month  5,  1920,  Isaac  C.  Milhous,  in  the  eightieth 

year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Springvillc  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa. 

 ,  on  the  Third  of  Twelfth  Month,  1919,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J., 

William  S.  Moore,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year;  a  member  of  Chester  Month- 
ly Meeting,  N.  J. 

 ,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Twelfth  Month,  1919,  at  Moorestown, 

N.  J.,  Henrietta  Haines,  in  her  ninety-fourth  year;  a  member  of  Ches- 
ter Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

 ,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  First  Month,  1920,  at  Moorestown,  N. 

J.,  Henry  W.  Moore,  in  his  eighty-first  year;  a  member  of  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Fifth  Month  27, 1920. 
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Bigger  crops  mean  more  money 

Proper  and  frequent  cultivation  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  maximum  crops.  Planet 
Jr.  tools  enable  you  to  get  increased  yields  because  of  their  superior  design,  scientific  construc- 
tion. They  do  the  work  quicker,  easier  and  more  thoroughly.  Planet  Jrs.  are  guaranteed 
fully  and  last  a  lifetime. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  has  hoes  that 
are  wonderful  weed  killers.  The  plows  open  furrows,  cover  them 
and  hill  the  growing  crops.  The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or 
shallow.  The  leaf  lifters  eave  much  time  in  late  work  when 
plants  are  large  or  leaves  too  low  for  ordinary  work.  Crops  are 
straddled  till  20  inches  high,  then  the  tool  works  between  rows. 


No.  12 


Free  72-page  Catalog  shows  tools  doing  actual  farm  and  garden 
work  and  describes  over  55  Planet  Jrs.,  including  Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard,  Beet  and  Pivot-Wheel 
Riding  Cultivators.    Wtitt  for  It  today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  A711,  Philadelphia 


R.  C.  Balling  er       Ernest  R.  Y  small      John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
B»U— Spruce  17-81    •    -  Kejitone— Rice  (37 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


US  N.  Thirteenth  St 


Philadelphia 


Amy  T.  Dewees 


Bess  M.  Dewees 


Dewees  &  dewees 


PUBLIC  STENOGRAPHERS 

536  DREXEL  BLDG., 

PHILADELPHIA 


Phones: 
Bell,  Lombard  2433 
Keystone,  Main  1267 


.ARTS 


Optician^ 


Residence:  254  S. 44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 

531  Chesnut  St.    -:-  Phila. 

RARER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
Ml  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 
Oft*  Hour,  anltl  10 JO  A.  M.      Of  any  M«  Urn*  h  ipflntmmt 
EiUblUhed  la  1849.    Bell  Thone.  Poplar  817 

F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 
35-37  SOOTH  FOURTH  STREET 
WE  SPECIALIZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS,  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Bell  'Phone  11  Spruee  1646 


ESPERANTO 

The  opening  lines  in  a  recent  contributed 
article  in  "The  Friend"  state — "Friends  are 
an  international  people."  Can  Friends  be 
effectively  international  without  an  inter- 
national means  of  communication?  The 
means  are  available.  Introduce  Esperanto 
in  the  schools!  Our  limitations  are  largely 
Lingual. 


BOOKS 

Old  and  New  Editions  are  on  sale 
at  the  Bookstore, 
302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Postpaid 

Set  of  Five  Pennsbury  Series  $7.50 

"  Seven  English  Reports  of  Peace  Conference  1.00 
"       "    American    "         "         "  1.00 

John  Woolman's  Journal  55 

Peace  In  The  Making   2.06 

Principles  of  Quakerism  55 

Your  Part  In  Poverty   1 .04 

Friends  Beyond  Seas.  Hodgkin  90 

Christianizing  the  Social  Order.   Rauschenbusch  1.56 
and  many  others. 

302  Arch  Street  is  a  brancffof  Friends' 
Library,  142  N.  16th  Street. 

Drop  in  and  get  a  book. 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTONI.  Matron. 
PHosa— Maiect  1871, 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

£13  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.      -       ■       Philadelphia.  Pa. 


W.  3B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  Jot  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :        Established  1880 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall 
A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  VERSE 
Cloth,  $1.25.  -         Leather,  $2.50 

Now  on  Sale  by 

ANNA  YARNALL,  1729  Arch  St.,  Phila. 

Also  at 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16th  St.,  Phila. 
FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  304  Arch  St.,  Phila. 


Woolman  School 

Summer  Term  Sixth  Month  21st 
to  Seventh  Month  31,  1920. 

Courses  in  Bible  Study,  History  and  Doctrines  of 
Friends.  Special  Training  for  teachers  in  First 
Day  Schools  and  Day  Schools,  for  community 
leaders  and  for  your  Friends  preparing  for  Home 
service  under  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee.   For  information,  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  Mac  Walters 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ™*  CARPETS 

Domestic         -:-       -:-  Oriental 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  8b  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Street 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


FURNISHED,  IN  SUBURBS. 

A  Friend  offers  parlor,  diniDg-room,  kitchen  and  two 
bed-rooms  to  family  of  two  or  three  in  exchange  for  care 
of  house  and  yard  and  board  of  owner,  with  a  little 
attendance. 

For  particulars,  address  H.  B.  Garrett,  5353  Greene 
Street,  Germantown,  or  phone  Germantown  1675  before 
9.30  A.  M.  or  after  7  P.  M. 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1 920 

A.C.&S.  H.  Letchworth 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  JN. 


CAREFUL  INVESTORS 

HOLD  IN  HIGH  REGARD 

GUARANTEED  RAILROAD  STOCKS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION  A  LITTLE 
BOOKLET  DESCRIPTIVE  OF    THIS  CLASS  OF  SECURITY 
WHICH  WE  HAVE  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED? 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  AN  INCOME? 

at  65;  when  your  earning  power  has  stopped 
or  greatly  decreased  ? 

Then  begin  to  provide  for  it  now.  You 
can  do  it  by  taking  our  Endowment  Policy 
payable  at  65— or  upon  your  death,  if  before. 

It  is  insurance,  income,  investment. 

Will  you  let  us  tell  you  about  this? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Street* 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


Ho  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES:  ft™?3 


Established  1870 


Both  Phonci 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  A  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 

installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


The  Annual  Meeting 

of 

The  Westtown  Alumni 
Association 

will  be  held  at  Westtown 

Fifth  Month  29,  1920 

Friends  will  kindly  keep  the  date  open  in 
anticipation  of  a  full  attendance. 

The  Program  will  center  around  the  uses  for 
the  recently  collected  Funds. 

This  is  a  question  in  which  we  are  not  only 
all  interested,  but  one  in  which  all  have  indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

JAMES  G.  BIDDLE.  Pmiimt 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:   Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Ii  aituated,  planned  and  managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 
enjoyment  to  its  gueatt. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON,  Owners 

STUDENT  NURSE 

Opportunity  to  take  the  Nurse's  course  (3  years)  in 
Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Osteopathic  Hospital  is 
open  for  a  few  students.  Qualifies  for  Osteopathic  and 
general  nursing.  Our  graduates  are  greatly  in  demand. 
Board,  laundry,  uniforms  and  compensation  furnished. 
Must  be  healthy  and  have  had  one  year  in  High  School, 
or  equivalent.    Address  the  Registrar, 

1822  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED — By  a  young  man  17  years,  a  place  on  a  farm, 
a  Friends'  family  preferred,  where  a  person  of  little 
experience  might  be  useful  and  well  treated.  Reference  if 
desired.  Address  Gurney  Taylor,  121  East  76th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

WANTED — A  young  woman  as  companion  by  a  lady 
living  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  Address, 
stating  salary  expected, 

S"    The  Friend. 

No;  207  Walnut  Place,  Phila. 

WANTED — Nurse  for  young  children,  will  spend  the 
Summer  at  seashore  in  cottage.    Please  address  Kate 
F.  Johnson,  Greenholm,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — A  cook  for  the  Summer,  wages  $55  per 
month      Address  Kate  F.  Johnson,  Greenholm, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

A Westtown  boy  of  15  years  of  age,  desires  work  on  a 
farm  during  vacation.  Friend's  family  preferred;  has 
had  some  experience.  Address,  E.  T.  Binns,  4230  Chest- 
nut Street,  Phila. 
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Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
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GAIN  AND  LOSS. 

Does  any  decade,  or  any  year  even,  pass  into  history  with- 
out making  some  contribution  to  the  betterment  of  human 
life?  Does  a  like  period  pass  by  without  a  record  of  loss, 
"somehow,  somewhere?"  Civilization,  culture,  religious 
progress— none  of  these  can  be  measured  altogether  in  figures 
or  any  form  of  statistics.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  sum  total  of 
gains  and  losses;  and  however  rapid  and  extensive  may  be  the 
changes  in  any  direction,  one  notes  that  the  gains  and  the 
losses  are  not  always  side  by  side,  nor  even  in  the  same  depart- 
ment of  affairs.  Probably  no  equal  measure  of  time  has  ever 
had  so  much  of  failure  and  disappointment  as  the  past  six 
years  have  had:  losses  so  bewildering  and  appalling  as  almost 
to  obscure  the  gains  of  the  present  and  to  becloud  our  hope 
for  the  near  future.  The  feeling  voiced  in  Tennyson's  lines 
may  often  have  had  place  with  us: — 

"But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match? 
Or  reach  his  hand  thro'  time  to  catch 
The  far-off  interest  of  tears? " 
Yet  the  poet's  implied  thought  is  that  there  may  ultimately 
be  a  fruitage  of  suffering,  though  it  be  long  in  coming.    It  is 
not  enough,  however,  that  there  be  gain  to  match  the  loss.  It 
is  not  exactly  a  matter  of  equivalents;  and  if  there  is  to  be 
any  further  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  it 
is  obvious  that  as  time  proceeds  there  must  be  a  balance  on 
the  side  of  profit.    "  In  the  spiritual  life,"  said  Brother  Law- 
rence, "  not  to  advance  is  to  go  back.    But  those  whose  spirits 
are  stirred  by  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit  go  forward,  even 
in  sleep." 

In  recent  years  the  words  reparation  and  indemnity  have 
had  sad  meaning;  and  no  arguments  for  the  claims  of  "  justice", 
no  glorification  of  achievements,  can  make  less  real  the  fact 
that  there  are  on  every  side  injuries  for  which  no  restitution 
is  humanly  possible,  no  reparation  adequate.  The  only  ground 
of  hope  is  the  assurance  that  the  Power  of  Good  will  finally 


triumph  over  all  the  powers  of  evil.  The  Lamb  and  His  fol- 
lowers shall  have  the  victory.  Is  not  this  somewhat  more 
than  the  poet's  hope  that  "good  shall  be  the  final  goal  of  ill"? 

But  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  such  clarity  of  vision  as  al- 
ways to  discern  between  gain  and  loss,  even  in  our  individual 
accounts;  nor  are  we  able  always  to  be  grateful  "for  the  loss 
of  seeming  good."  Do  we  rejoice  in  an  accession  of  wealth 
or  freedom,  or  advantage?  It  may  not  be  all  gain.  Have  we 
been  brought  to  severe  limitations  and  strenuous  self-denial? 
It  is  not  all  loss.  The  great  apostle  had  a  spiritual  estimate 
of  things,  a  keen  sense  of  values,  when  he  affirmed  that  what 
things  were  gain  to  him,  he  accounted  loss  for  Christ's  sake. 
Moreover,  when  he  spoke  of  serving  the  Lord  with  many 
tears,  he  must  have  had  some  sight  or  assurance  of  "  the  far- 
off  interest"  of  his  soul's  travail. 

With  ourselves  there  is  the  possibility  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  clamors  of  many  voices  and  the  stir  of  multitudinous  in- 
terests, we  have  grown  somewhat  less  sensitive  to  "spiritual 
currents"  (moving  gently  in  the  deep  recesses  of  our  being) 
so  that  there  is  a  lessened  ability  to  discern  the  inmost  needs  of 
the  soul,  whether  our  own  or  another's.  If  through  any  haste  or 
assumption  or  neglect  on  our  part,  or  even  pre-occupation  with 
laudable  and  necessary  things,  some  portions  of  Divine  truth 
have  been  obscured,  or  the  instructions  of  the  unerring  Teacher 
passed  by,  then  indeed  we  have  suffered  loss, — a  loss  for  which 
no  substitution  in  our  own  choice  will  be  availing.  The  way 
to  restoration  and  recovery  is  doubtless  the  same  as  that  which 
was  long  ago  set  forth:  to  seek  Him  "who  maketh  the  seven 
stars  and  Orion";  to  hearken  to  the  still,  small  voice;  to  be  of 
an  humble  and  contrite  spirit.  Out  of  this  may  come  that  ex- 
perience which  brings  a  rectified  judgment  of  values,  so  that 
we  may  see  what  makes  for  real  gain,  and  what  should  be  ac- 
counted loss,  not  alone  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  world  of 
humanity,  and  so  to  forward  all  that  constitutes  progress 
"according  to  the  will  of  God." 

M.  W. 


THE  MOST  PREVAILING  SIN. 

This  sin  of  censoriousness  is  not  the  sin  of  bad  men  only. 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  prevailing  sin  of  good  men.  Sometimes 
it  is  temperamental,  the  unhappy  result  of  moral  impetuosity, 
or  perhaps  irascibility,  and  it  is  not  only  wicked  and  cruel, 
but  unwise;  for,  as  someone  has  said: 

"  When  you  are  right,  you  can  afford  to  keep  your  temper, 
and  when  you  are  wrong,  you  can't  afford  to  lose  it." 

They  were  clear,  homely  and  pungent  words  which  D.  L. 
Moody  once  used  in  Chicago,  and  they  were  true,  when  he 

S3.ld  * 

"  bo  you  want  to  reach  anyone?  Don't  abuse  him.  Don't 
fight  him,  but  find  out  things  that  you  agree  on  and  reach  him 
along  that  line.  Let  me  tell  you  one  thing  just  here,  and 
listen  to  me  closely.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  cause  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  suffered  more'in  the  last  sixty  years  by  one  worker 
pitching  into  another,  than  by  any  other  thing."— George 
Thomas  Dowling. 
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Sixth  Month  3,  1920. 


"THE  SURPRISES  OF  HIS  LOVE." 

On  one  of  the  dark  days  at  the  end  of  last  year,  when  it 
seemed  difficult  to  believe  that  either  sunshine  or  Spring  could 
still  be  in  existence  anywhere,  a  friend,  writing  to  me,  said: 
"May  you  in  your  new  year  know  more  and  more  of  the  sweet 
surprises  of  His  love."  Now,  all  through  this  mysterious, 
sudden  Spring  of  1920,  my  friend's  wish  has  constantly  come 
back  to  me  as  I  have  watched  the  unnumbered  joys  of  the 
awakening  earth.  Spring-time  is  precious  enough  in  itself, 
but  infinitely  more  precious  if  we  can  recognize  in  each  fresh 
bud  and  blade  and  uncrumbling  leaf  one  more  of  the  "sur- 
prises of  God's  love,"  a  pleasure  that  He  Himself  has  thought 
about  and  cared  to  make  real  for  our  delight. 

Every  child  knows  that  the  surprises  of  a  birthday  are  the 
best  part  of  it.  The  most  delightful  present  would  be  rather 
dull  if  it  had  not  been  kept  secret  beforehand.  To  find  that 
our  parents  had  been  silently  watching  us  closely  enough  to 
guess  just  exactly  the  wants  of  which  we  had  ne>jer  spoken, 
and  had  cared  enough  to  give  us  the  very  thing  on  which  our 
hearts  were  set,  this  was — was  it  not? — what  made  the  unwrap- 
ping of  our  parcels  such  a  delight. 

In  childhood  every  day  was  in  its  way  a  kind  of  birthday. 
Everything  was  wonderful  and  unexplored,  and  "the  sweet 
surprises"  of  our  fathers'  and  our  mothers'  love  waited  for 
us  at  every  turn.  The  tediousness  of  growing  older  began 
when  we  came  to  think  that  we  knew  pretty  well  all  the  things 
that  were  likely  to  happen  to  us  on  in  front.  Life  held  no 
more  surprises.  To  feel  that,  is  to  grow  old;  and,  conversely, 
not  to  feel  it  is  to  remain  in  a  sense  young,  for  "  What  is  youth 
but  an  infinite  expectation  of  the  dawn?"  (Thoreau).  Long 
ago,  in  the  East,  I  remember  riding  for  a  whole  day  along  a 
white  dusty  road  that  crossed  what  appeared  to  be  an  in- 
terminable plain.  Our  goal  was  in  sight  from  the  time  we 
left  our  camp  in  the  early  morning;  but,  hour  after  hour  as 
we  rode,  it  seemed  to  grow  no  nearer.  Other  days  of  our 
pilgrimage  held  far  more  of  danger,  of  difficulty,  and  even  of 
fatigue  than  that  one;  but  no  other  stands  out  in  my  memory, 
after  thirty  years,  as  so  indescribably  boring  as  the  day  spent 
on  that  surpriseless  road. 

Middle-age  may  be  like  that.  But  it  need  not  be.  There 
are  innumerable  "sweet  surprises  of  His  love"  still  waiting 
to  be  gathered  right  on  into  old  age. 

The  Cornish  lanes  have  held  a  sort  of  allegory  of  this  the 
last  few  weeks.  They  have  been  full  not  only  of  boys  and 
girls  hunting  gaily  for  the  earliest  primroses,  but  also  of  older 
people  bent  on  the  same  quest.  All  the  rest  of  the  year  these 
tired,  shabby  people  seem  to  drag  listlessly  and  aimlessly 
along  these  same  roads,  or  else  to  march  determindly  to  their 
goal  with  knitted  brows.  But  just  for  these  Spring  weeks 
they  are  all  transformed.  Cares  and  business  are  alike  for- 
gotten. These  old,  tired  men  and  women  search  the  hedge- 
rows even  more  eagerly  than  the  children.  They  dart  from 
side  to  side,  like  swallows,  in  pursuit  of  their  treasures.  And 
how  the  worn  faces  glow  with  triumph  over  the  bunches  they 
carry  home!  Spring  with  its  sweet  surprises  has  made  these 
elderly  people  young. 

But  later  still,  when  feet  become  too  slow  and  eyes  too 
dim  even  to  go  a-primrosing  in  Spring,  need  life  grow  monoton- 
ous and  dreary  even  then?  May  not  the  last,  best  surprise 
of  all  be  waiting  on  beyond,  just  round  the  next  turn  where 
this  mortal  road  passes  out  into  eternity, — the  surprise  that 
we  call  death?  May  not  the  heavenly  Father  too  be  keeping 
His  best  gift  a  secret  till  the  real  Birth  Day  comes?  Some  of 
us  have  been  allowed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  dawning  of 
that  surprise  on  the  faces  of  those  who  go,  "and  going  from 
us,  smile  as  they  go,"  as  if  to  assure  us  that  "  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  the  things," — the  everlasting  surprises — "which  our 
Father  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." — L.  V.  H.,  in 
Friends'  Fellowship  Papers.    Selected  by  Frances  Tatum  Rhoads. 


HANNAH  BINDING  SHOES. 

[William  Dean  Howells- mentions  Lucy  Larcom's  "New  England  Girl- 
hood" as  "one  of  the  loveliest  of  biographies,"  and  writes:  "If  we  are  to 
speak  of  eternity  one  might  very  well  hold  up  one's  head  in  the  fields  of 
asphodel  if  one  could  say  to  the  great  authors  there,  'I  wrote  Hannah 
Binding  Shoes.'"— F.  W.  W.J 

Poor  lone  Hannah, 
Sitting  at  the  window  binding  shoes, 

Faded,  wrinkled, 
Stitching,  stitching,  in  a  mournful  muse. 
Bright-eyed  beauty  once  was  she, 
When  the  bloom  was  on  the  tree: 
Spring  and  Winter, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Not  a  neighbor 
Passing  nod  or  answer  will  refuse 
To  her  whisper, 
"Is  there  from  the  fishers  any  news?" 
0,  her  heart's  adrift  with  one 
On  an  endless  voyage  gone! 
Night  and  morning, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Fair  young  Hannah, 
Ben,  the  sunburnt  fisher,  gaily  woos; 

Hale  and  clever, 
For  a  willing  heart  and  hand  he  sues, 
May-day  skies  are  all  aglow, 
And  the  waves  are  laughing  so! 
For  her  wedding 
Hannah  leaves  her  window  and  her  shoes. 

May  is  passing: 
Mid  the  apple  boughs  a  pigeon  coos, 

Hannah  shudders, 
For  the  mild  southwester  mischief  brews. 
Round  the  rocks  of  Marblehead, 
Outward  bound  a  schooner  sped: 
Silent,  lonesome, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

'Tis  November, 
Now  no  tear  her  wasted  cheek  bedews. 

From  Newfoundland 
Not  a  sail  returning  will  she  lose, 
Whispering  hoarsely,  "Fishermen, 
Have  you,  have  you  heard  of  Ben?" 
Old  with  watching, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Twenty  winters 
Bleach  and  tear  the  rugged  shore  she  views. 

Twenty  seasons — 
Never  one  has  brought  her  any  news. 
Still  her  dim  eyes  silently 
Chase  the  white  sails  o'er  the  sea: 
Hopeless,  faithful, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 


"There  is  room  yet  for  the  teaching  of  the  Inward  Light, 
for  the  witness  of  a  Living  God,  for  the  re-interpretation  of  the 
Christ  in  lives  that  shall  convict  the  careless,  language  that 
shall  convict  the  doubting,  The  dust  of  a  busy  commerce 
hides  the  Cross.  The  Christ  of  the  people  is  but  a  lay-figure 
draped  in  a  many-colored  garment  of  creeds,  and,  worshipping 
the  counterfeit  of  its  own  creation,  the  world  sins  on." — John 
Wilhelm  Rowntree,  Essays  and  Addresses. 
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THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  PEACE  TESTIMONY  IN 
THE  LIFE  OF  THE  NATION  AND  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

(Selections  from  the  Report  of  the  English  Commission.) 

"The  studies  assigned  to  Commission  II,  dealing  with  the 
relation  of  the  Quaker  Testimony  to  the  problems  of  national 
and  international  life,  centre  in  the  conflict  between  war  and 
liberty,  and  between  the  ideals  of  self-seeking  antagonism  and 
co-operative  service.  The  following  out  of  our  principles  and 
the  practical  experience  of  men  and  nations  lead  us  alike  to 
the  declarations  that  militarism,  war  and  despotism  are  bound 
up  with  one  another,  and  that  liberty  can  only  be  secured  in 
a  state  where  there  is  a  harmonious  sharing  of  the  tasks  of 
life.  ... 

"(i)  The  Individual  and  the  State. — At  the  very  root 
of  progress  lies  the  belief  in  the  worth  of  men,  and  the  claim  of 
the  individual  to  be  duly  considered  and  accorded  the  chance 
of  the  good  life.  .  - .  .  The  State  conceived  as  based  on 
force  and  as  finding  its  best  end  in  the  exercise  of  force  ignores 
or  degrades  the  individual  and  sets  at  nought  all  his  highest 
claims,  and  it  disintegrates  or  overrides  that  moral  ideal  which 
should  be  supreme  within,  and  which  stands  for  the  great 
unity  of  humanity  without. 

"The  true  State  is  a  free  spiritual  commonwealth,  and  the 
root  of  its  healthy  and  vigorous  life  lies  in  individual  liberty 
of  speech  and  thought  and  faith.  In  its  own  interest  it  will 
not  compel  its  citizens  in  matters  that  reach  deep  down  to 
the  heart  of  personal  conviction:  this  conviction,  though- 
fallible,  stands  for  something  supreme,  which  rightly  claims 
to  be  above  all  outward  decrees. 

"(2)  Peace  the  Perfection  of  Liberty. — Liberty  may 
be  defined  as  a  condition  of  society  wherein  each  member  has 
the  greatest  possible  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  according  to  his  inclination  and  abilities. 
There  must  be  liberty  for  groups  as  well  as  for  individuals. 
It  must  include  not  only  economically  productive  labor  and 
conscious  '  social  service/  but  all  the  best  forms  of  contribution 
which  man  can  make.  .  .  .  Conflict  of  ideals  will  still 
remain  as  a  stumbling-block  on  the  path  of  progress;  how  can 
we  prevent  it  from  expressing  itself  in  wasteful  strife? 

"There  would  be  far  less  strife  if  we  were  more  tolerant, 
more  imaginative  and  less  fearful  of  the  not  understood.  But 
it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  tolerate  minorities.  We  ought  to 
try,  by  the  method  of  Conference,  to  understand  other  points 
of  view  and  to  work  in  harmony  and  co-operation  with  those 
from  whom  we  differ.  By  conference  of  all  concerned  we  can 
discover  a  '  general  will/  whose  expression  may  well  command 
universal  assent.  .  .  .  Even  this  method  is  not  infallible, 
but  when  it  fails  we  can  but  await  the  process  of  education. 
'Dictating  terms'  is  never  an  ultimate  solution,  whether  they 
be  just  or  not. 

"Friction  also  arises  because  unnatural  limits  are  used  for 
political  boundaries.  Community  of  interest  forms,  increas- 
ingly, the  chief  natural  bond  of  union,  and  probably  this  should 
be  more  largely  recognized  in  human  institutions.  National 
boundaries  may  continue  to  form  the  natural  limit  of  govern- 
ment control  of  education  and  justice  and  some  other  matters; 
but  these  and  all  other  governmental  functions  should  be 
discharged  with  due  regard  to  the  welfare,  not  of  any  specially 
interested  section  alone,  but  of  the  whole  human  race.   .   .  . 

"(3)  The  Limits  of  Force. — There  is  a  degradation  to 
the  spirit  of  man  in  all  use  of  crude  force  between  man  and 
man.  Whatever  we  do  under  the  terror  of  force  we  do  as  less 
than  men,  and  he  who  inflicts  the  horror  on  others  spoils  him- 
self.   .    .  . 

"There  is  a  humble  and  diminishing  place  for  force  with 
animals,  children,  criminals,  and  lunatics,  but  it  is  dangerous 
and  needs  control.  ...  At  present  we  need  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  police,  but  the  watchdog  of  society  must  lie  chained. 
War  is  destructive  power  unchained. 

"  The  policeman  is  in  ideal  disinterested,  rigidly  controlled, 


and  accountable  to  law.  War  is  the  opposite  of  all  this.  It  is 
indiscriminate.    It  seeks  personal  victory  and  profit. 


"  (4)  War  and  Free  Trade. — Our  Peace  Testimony  is  not 
isolated.  It  is  against  the  spirit  which  despises  humanity,  and 
one  chief  way  of  ruining  men  is  through  trade,  through  whose 
rivalries  wars  are  often  hatched. 

"Free  Trade  is  the  beginning  of  the  only  Christian  policy. 
It  is  essentially  and  always  unjust  to  prevent  a  man  for  selfish 
reasons  from  doing  the  work  he  can  do  best.    .    .  . 

"Tariffs  damage  the  protected  nation,  and  enrich  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many,  who  are  the  exploited  consumers. 
.  .  .  In  checking  imports  they  equally  check  exports. 
.  .  .  Even  a  hostile  tariff,  as  in  Madagascar,  only  diverts, 
it  does  not  block  the  flow  of  trade. 


"(5)  A  League  of  Nations. — "The  solution  of  many  of 
the  problems  that  vex  the  life  of  the  society  of  nations  and 
tend  to  produce  war,  is  increasingly  found  in  the  idea  of  the 
establishment  of  an  International  League  for  Peace.  .  .  . 
There  is,  however,  a  tendency  to  think  of  such  a  League  of 
Nations  as  primarily,  if  not  solely,  a  means  to  obviate  war,  but 
it  has  for  the  modern  world  a  much  wider  significance.  The 
advance  of  world  science,  the  close  economic  inter-relations 
of  modern  communities,  the  inter-mixture  of  races  and  the 
growth  of  a  common  culture,  enlarge  the  problem  to  one.  .  .  . 
that  will  eliminate  war  chiefly  by  a  right  development  of  free- 
dom and  the  common  interests. 

"But  the  League  of  Nations  from  the  Quaker  standpoint 
must  go  further  and  embody  a  real  advance  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth.  Changes  in  the 
form  of  international  life  have  lasting  value  only  as  they  imply 
a  change  of  spirit. 

"  (6)  Disarmament. — We  believe  that  this  is  the  time  for 
a  strong  message  that  the  world  should  be  set  free  from  the 
burden,  provocation  and  temptation  of  armaments.  They  are 
not  only  the  symbol  and  apparatus  of  strife;  but  they  poison 
the  streams  of  human  relationship,  frustrate  the  work  of  the 
good  forces  on  which  we  ought  to  rely,  and  spoil  the  chances 
of  a  real  League  of  the  Nations.    .    .  . 

"(7)  What  Partnership  Has  to  Offer. — True  national 
interest  and  moral  right  are  united  in  enjoining  partnership 
and  collaboration  between  all  men.  Few  have  realized  the 
possible  advantages  of  international  co-operation.  .  .  . 
So  far  governments  have  merely  retarded  the  international 
consolidation  of  industry.  If  they  were  to  encourage  it  in 
every  possible  way  (e.  g.,  by  the  removal  of  tariffs,  by  the 
unification  of  transport  regulations,  patent  laws,  etc.  .  .  .) 
the  underlying  community  of  world-interest  could  be  utilized 
with  most  beneficial  results  for  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
world.  ... 

"  If  this  were  done  it  would  place  in  the  hands  of  a  League 
of  Nations,  under  whose  auspices  it  would  be  achieved,  a 
sanction — namely,  expulsion  from  the  League,  far  preferable 
to  any  other  sanction  suggested.    .    .  . 

"  (8)  International  Co-operation. — "Our  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  gradual  growth  of  international  organiza- 
tion, not  only  in  the  Hague  Courts  of  Arbitration,  but  also  in 
such  institutions  as  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture,  and  numerous  international 
bodies.    .    .  . 

" .  .  .  The  bond  of  common  aims  and  mutual  interests 
may  prove  the  surest  foundation  for  a  state  of  peace  more 
durable  than  any  which  needs  bayonets  to  enforce  it. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  this  prospect  of  a  union  for  common 
interests  is  entirely  compatible  with  a  'testimony  against 
war/  but  that  this  ancient  testimony  is  quite  inadequate  and 
needs  restatement  in  the  form  of  a  testimony  in  favor  of  willing 
and  eager  co-operation  in  all  enterprises  and  experiments  for 
the  common  welfare  and  common  ideals  of  humanity.  The 
co-operative  commonwealth  may  stand  not  only  for  the  pooling 
of  material  goods,  but  still  more  for  the  directing  of  private 
endeavors  towards  public  and  ideal  aims. 
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"  In  these  pages  the  writer  has  regarded  '  peace'  as  something 
akin  to  health  and  happiness  in  being  a  consequence  of  causes, 
an  index  of  international  health,  the  result  of  organization 
and  of  justice;  and  therefore  only  to  be  attained  by  dealing 
with  these  causes,  in  the  investigation  of  which  we  may  have 
to  be  willing  to  be  severely  technical.  Plague  and  cholera  are 
not  defeated  by  prayer  and  fasting  alone;  the  highest  powers 
of  the  microscope  have  also  been  required." 


SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  NORTH  MEETING, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Third-day,  Second  Month  20,  1849. — Samuel  Leeds  very 
lively  in  ministry.  He  had  been  humbled  under  a  feeling 
of  the  descendings  of  Heavenly  dew  upon  this  assembly.  He 
spoke  of  the  promised  coming,  birth,  death,  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  then  dwelt  upon  His  second  com- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  His  children.  Afterwards  the  young 
men  and  some  older  were  particularly  addressed,  and  the 
case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  rehearsed  and  instructively 
dwelt  upon. 

First-day  25th. — Samuel  F.  Balderston,  of  Bellefonte,  spoke, 
beginning  with  the  belief  that  we  looked  too  low;  instead  of 
looking  to  the  Lord  we  looked  to  men,  we  might  be  instructed 
by  the  Psalmist:  "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills  from 
whence  cometh  my  help.    My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord." 

The  ministers  have  nothing  for  themselves  and  consequently 
nothing  for  others  but  what  they  obtain  from  the  inexhausti- 
ble fountain.  The  ancient  promise  was  that  he  would  "pour 
out  his  spirit  upon  all  flesh,"  and  it  was  realized  in  this  day, 
etc. 

H.  H.  quoted  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me." 
We  must  attain  the  child-like  state  before  this  could  be.  It 
behooved  some  present  to  heed  the  admonition  of  the  mother 
of  our  Lord:  "Whatsoever  He  bid  you,  do  it." 

Third  Month,  First-day. — Sarah  Hillman  was  acceptably 
engaged  in  testimony.  She  referred  to  those  who  had  left 
us  and  become  members  of  the  Church  triumphant  and  en- 
couraged others  to  hold  on  faithfully  that  they  might  also 
enter  into  their  rest  when  their  trials  here  were  ended.  The 
effect  trials  should  work  for  us  is  to  purge  away  the  dross.  She 
believed  there  were  many  engaged  to  walk  about  Zion  and  she 
wanted  them  duly  to  consider  her  bulwarks,  for  her  founda- 
tions would  remain  through  every  tempest. 

There  were  many  in  the  present  assembly  who  were  called 
and  preparing  for  service  in  the  church.  Many  of  the  dear 
children  were  concerned  for  its  preservation,  some  of  whom 
had  loved  the  Lord  from  their  very  infant  state.  Divine 
goodness  was  extended  to  every  one  of  us,  and  if  we  were 
but  faithful  we  should  be  enabled  to  join  those  already  ad- 
mitted to  the  Church  triumphant.  Some  had  been  encour- 
aged by  a  glimpse  of  the  good  land  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan, 
and  wanted  to  join  those  with  harps  in  their  hands  in  perpetual 
melody. — Submitted  by  Susanna  Kite. 


LORD,  TEACH  US  TO  PRAY. 


G.  CAMPBELL  MORGAN. 


There  is  nothing  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  needs  at  pres- 
ent more  than  that  she  should  gather  around  her  Lord  and 
breathe  again  in  His  hearing  the  prayer  which  the  first  dis- 
ciples prayed,  "Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,"  not  "how  to  pray," 
but  something  far  larger  and  greater,  "Teach  us  to  pray." 

It  is  very  significant  fact  that  these  men  never  asked  Christ 
to  teach  them  to  preach,  and  we  never  find  that  He  taught 
them  to  preach.  They  never  asked  Him  to  teach  them  to 
organize,  and  we  never  read  that  He  taught  them  to  organize. 
They  asked  Him  to  teach  them  to  pray,  and  in  this  chapter 
we  have  His  immediate  answer  to  that  petition.  Not  merely 
in  this  immediate  answer,  but  in  all  His  life  and  work  He  an- 
swered that  prayer. 


One  always  feels  when  speaking  of  the  things  of  God  that 
the  subject  dealt  with  is  the  supreme  and  vital  and  final  subject, 
and  so,  without  doing  violence  to  any  other  aspect  of  our 
Master's  work,  we  say  that  the  one  thing  He  came  to  do  was 
to  make  prayer  possible  for  men. 

I  want  to  speak  now  of  the  facts  within  the  coming  and  the 
mission  of  Christ  that  make  prayer  possible  to  us.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  need  nothing  more  to-day  than  a  new  and  in- 
telligent comprehension  of  what  prayer  is,  of  the  laws  upon 
which  it  proceeds,  of  the  marvelous  provision  for  prayer  which 
God  has  made  for  us  in  Christ.  In  the  last  conversation  I 
had  with  my  beloved  and  glorified  friend,  George  Macgregor. 
we  had  been  talking  of  the  condition  of  the  church,  of  the 
condition  of  the  world,  of  the  need  there  was  of  some  new 
power  with  which  to  deal  with  men,  and  suddenly  rising  from 
the  chair  in  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  pacing  the  room 
with  that  earnestness  that  characterized  him,  he  said,  "Mor- 
gan, I  would  rather  train  ten  men  to  pray  than  a  hundred 
men  to  preach."  At  the  moment,  perhaps,  I  thought  the 
expression  superlative;  I  have  become  convinced  that  he  was 
right.  He  did  not  minimize  the  value  of  preaching,  but  he 
had  come  to  understand  that  the  supreme  need  is  that  Chris- 
tian people  shall  know  how  to  pray  intelligently  and  pre- 
vailingly; and  when  there  is  so  much  prayer  that  never  seems 
.to  reach  beyond  the  roof  that  confines  its  sound,  it  is  time  to 
go  back  and  study  foundations. 

The  first  fact  is  the  revelation  of  the  Father;  the  second  is 
the  mediation  of  the  Son;  and  the  third  fact  is  the  inspiration  of 
the  Spirit.  Apart  from  these  there  can  be  no  prevailing  prayer; 
no  one  alone  is  sufficient;  no  two  will  be  enough;  the  three 
things  must  be  if  prayer  is  to  prevail.  In  Christ  Jesus  the 
full  provision  is  made  so  that  every  member  of  Christ  has  been 
brought  into  a  place  where  prevailing  prayer  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  a  privilege;  not  only  a  privilege,  but  a  great  respon- 
sibility.— Selected  by  L.  C.  W.from  The  Canadian  Friend. 


"A  CONSCRIPT  NATION." 

With  this  title  Bulletin  No.  26  of  the  American  Union 
Against  Militarism  gives  the  threatening  situation  in  the 
Wadsworth  Bill.  Our  readers  will  be  glad,  although  in  no 
degree  relieved,  to  see  the  case  through  the  eyes  of  a  paper 
like  The  Springfield  Republican.  We  make  bold  to  copy  a 
recent  editorial  of  theirs  as  follows:  Following  the  editorial 
is  a  clipping  giving  some  quotations  from  the  Bill: 

Conscription  in  "Emergencies." 

It  is  a  very  singular  and  questionable  section  of  the  Wads- 
worth  army  reorganization  bill,  now  in  conference,  which 
provides  that,  whenever  Congress  and  the  president  shall  de- 
clare a  "national- emergency"  to  exist,  the  draft  laws  con- 
scripting into  military  service  all  males  between  eighteen  and 
forty-five  shall  go  automatically  into  effect.  The  section 
is  not  nearly  so  menacing  as  it  would  be  if  it  invested  the 
president  alone  with  the  power  to  proclaim  a  "national 
emergency."  The  assent  of  Congress  also  being  required, 
it  could  be  assumed  probably  that  the  two  houses  would  never 
act  in  such  a  serious  business  in  flagrant  defiance  of  public 
sentiment. 

There  is  no  good  reason  discernible,  however,  for  any  such 
provision  in  our  military  law.  The  draft  is  an  enormous 
power  to  exercise  against  the  personal  liberty  of  American 
citizens;  and  obviously,  in  accordance  with  our  American 
traditions  and  practice,  it  should  not  be  enforced  except  in 
time  of  war.  The  Wadsworth  bill  evidently  would  make  con- 
scription effective  in  time  of  peace,  if  Congress  and  the  presi- 
dent should  happen  to  agree  that  something  so  vague  and 
poorly  defined  as  a  "national  emergency"  existed. 

The  provision  also  seems  needless  because,  requiring  the 
special  assent  of  Congress,  as  it  does,  to  make  the  draft  oper- 
ate in  any  "national  emergency,"  the  question  could  be  left 
unconditionally  to  be  solved  as  circumstances  and  events 
might  suggest  to  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
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government  when  the  emergency  arose.  Yet,  for  some  mys- 
terious reason,  this  provision  is  permitted  to  stay  in  the  bill. 

Section  69  provides  that  in  a  national  emergency  all  male 
citizens,  excepting  men  in  the  military  service,  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  45  years,  or  residents  who  have  declared  their 
intention  of  becoming  citizens,  shall  be  subject  to  immediate 
military  and  naval  service.  Section  70  provides  that  such 
persons  shall  be  classified  so  as  to  recruit  a  deferred  class 
"needed  in  occupations  of  importance  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  interest  during  the  emergency."  It  also  pro- 
vides military  industries  with  persons  having  special  qualifi- 
cations. Section  71  provides  that  all  persons  must  register 
for  examination  for  service,  when  the  president  requires  such 
registration,  except  diplomatic  representatives  and  men  in 
the  military  service.  After  registration,  aliens  exempt  by 
treaty  may  be  placed  in  an  exemption  class,  together  with 
members  of  religious  organizations  existing  for  five  years 
prior  to  the  approval  of  the  bill,  the  tenets  of  which  organiza- 
tions forbid  its  members  to  participate  in  war..  Such  relig- 
ious persons,  however,  can  be  required  to  do  non-combatant 
service. 


EUROPE'S  NEED  AS  SEEN  BY  J.  EDGAR  RHOADS. 

[We  are  permitted  by  the  family  to  print  the  following 
from  a  letter  of  Fourth  Month  5th.  In  view  of  discrediting 
reports  about  the  condition  of  Europe,  Friends  will  be  glad 
to  have  the  view  of  the  situation  held  by  our  workers,  in  this 
clear  presentation. — Eds.]  s 

Europe's  need  is  appalling,  though  it  varies  a  good  deal  in 
different  sections.  I  think,  however,  that  briefly  it  may  be 
classified  under  the  following  headings: — 

(1)  Sufficient  food  for  everyone  to  enable  them  to  get 
back  strength  needed  for  normal  productive  work.  In  the 
cities  of  Germany,  a  large  part  of  the  population  has  apparent- 
ly not  been  receiving  over  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  food 
they  require,  if  work  is  to  be  done.  With  many  of  the  poor 
people,  the  figure  is  probably  nearer  one-half.  The  only  re- 
course is  to  reduce  their  expenditure  of  energy.  Diseases, 
particularly  tuberculosis,  have  naturally  made  a  serious  head- 
way. 

(2)  Fuel  in  sufficient  quantity  to  operate  factories  and 
railroads  properly.  In  Germany  the  production  has  been 
greatly  reduced  because  many  of  the  most  valuable  fields  have 
been  taken  away  from  her  and  also  because  the  miners'  output 
in  the  others  has  not  been  normal  due  to  food-shortage  and 
strikes. 

(3)  Raw  materials  which  are  not  now  available  in  quantity 
(cotton,  wool,  rubber,  leather,  copper,  etc.).  Various  sugges- 
tions as  to  a  supply  of  these  have  been  made,  the  two  most 
promising  ones  being  the  granting  of  sufficient  credits  by  the 
Entente  and  the  supply  without  cash  payment  of  raw  materials 
requiring  a  large  amount  of  labor  cost  for  their  manufacture, 
to  be  paid  for  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the  made-up  goods. 
A  Trust  Company  has  been  formed  in  Hamburg  by  Max 
Warburg  of  M.  M.  Warburg  &  Co.  In  it  there  are  representa- 
tives of  a  large  private  London  bank  and  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
of  New  York  and  perhaps  some  other  foreign  banks.  Max 
Warburg  is  a  brother  of  Paul  Warburg  of  New  York  and  is 
probably  one  of  the  ablest  bankers  in  Germany.  Their  plan 
of  operation  is,  I  understand,  roughly  as  follows:  American 
or  English  exporters  will  ship  to  German  manufacturers  cot- 
ton, which  in  turn  will  be  made  into  stockings.  Possibly  one- 
half  of  the  product  will  be  exported  to  the  original  shippers 
in  payment  for  the  raw  material  they  have  furnished,  the  bal- 
ance becoming  the  property  of  the  German  manufacturer.  I 
suppose  this  will  be  sold  largely  within  Germany.  This  in- 
stance is  perhaps  the  simplest  form  of  transaction.  The  func- 
tion of  the  Trust  Company  is  to  keep  track  of  and  guarantee 
the  transaction.  I  am  not  sure  but  suppose  that  it  would  hold 
title  to  the  raw  materials  from  the  time  they  were  shipped  from 
America  or  England  until  payment  was  made  by  shipment  of 
the  made-up  portion  of  the  goods.   This  scheme  has  just  been 


started  within  a  few  weeks.  How  important  it  will  become 
still  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Entente  has  pretty  certainly  begun  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  situation  here  and  I  shall  be  much  surprised 
if  large  credits  are  not  soon  granted  to  Germany. 

(4)  Some  relief  must  be  arranged  if  possible  from  the  pres- 
ent difficulty  of  purchasing  in  America,  England,  Holland, 
Switzerland  and  Scandinavia,  caused  by  the  very  bad  exchange 
rates.  So  far  as  I  can  see  this  would  have  to  be  artificially 
arranged  by  agreement  of  the  Entente  and  would  have  to  be 
supported  by  loans  for  a  long  period.  The  financial  situation 
of  Germany,  Austria  and  most  of  the  other  countries  of  central 
Europe,  is  desperate.  The  amount  of  real  value,  gold  or  other- 
wise, behind  their  paper  money  is  negligible;  apparently  they 
go  on  printing  paper  money  as  fast  as  it  is  wanted.  However, 
the  very  low  value  of  the  mark  some  weeks  ago  was  apparently 
due  largely  to  speculation  by  a  certain  group  of  non-German 
money  speculators. 

The  productive  power  of  Central  Europe  can,  however,,  be 
built  up  if  wise  guidance  is  exercised,  and  on  it  the  faith  of  the 
outside  world  must  rest  for  the  time  being. 

(5)  Stable  and  efficient  governments  are  absolutely  es- 
sential and  are  under  the  present  circumstances  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  thing  to  attain.  However,  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
if  some  patience  and  faith  is  exercised  by  the  Entente  in  sup- 
plying the  essentials  above  enumerated,  that  the  governments 
will  regain  the  faith  of  their  populations.  Even  where  well 
intentioned,  they  are  now  in  a  very  difficult  position. 

(6)  Most  important  of  all  is  a  renewed  faith  in  mankind 
on  a  spiritual  basis.  It  is  really  surprising  to  find  how  generally 
this  is  realized  here,  even  in  quarters  where  it  is  not  based  upon 
a  full  Christian  belief.  On  every  hand  people  are  looking  for 
a  guide  wise  and  strong  enough  to  point  out  a  better  way. 
However,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  in  sight. 

The  condition  physical  and  mental  of  many  of  the  people 
has  warped  their  judgment  and  that,  coupled  with  the  extreme 
class  feelings,  seems  to  make  the  situation  at  times  look  al- 
most hopeless.  I  suppose  it  is  correct  to  say  that  most  of  the 
working  people  have  absolutely  lost  faith  in  the  governments, 
in  power,  and  in  capitalists.  Here  in  Berlin,  within  a  few  weeks, 
the  moderates  have  lost  control  of  the  labor  unions  to  the  more 
extreme  socialists  groups,  though  not  those  Spartanists  and 
Communists  at"  the  extreme  left.  In  the  Ruhr  the  situation 
is  largely  in  the  control  of  the  Communists  who  seem  to  feel 
that  everything  must  be  torn  down  before  a  fresh  start  can 
be  made.  It  is  still  too  soon  to  say  certainly  that  private 
property  and  private  capital  will  be  done  away  with  in  Ger- 
many, but  there  are  evidently  many  thoughtful  students  of 
the  situation  who  think  that  they  will  be.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  this  occurred  for  a  short  time  and  possibly  not 
all  over  the  country,  though  I  can  hardly  believe  that  such  a 
situation  would  endure  long. 

The  extremely  radical  notions  and  desires  of  a  great  part  of 
the  working  class  are  perhaps  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
generations  of  oppression  under  which  they  have  had  to  live; 
for  the  first  time  they  have  a  chance  to  exercise  their  power, 
and  like  a  boy  that  has  been  kept. entirely  under  his  parents' 
control  in  an  unhealthy  way,  they  are  having  their  "fling." 
In  addition  to  that  reaction,  they  are  stirred  by  the  inadequacy 
of  the  present  governments  in  supplying  their  barest  physical 
necessities,  as  they  were  always  supplied  them  before  by  the 
old  autocratic  government,  though  in  a  most  meager  manner. 

The  whole  situation  is  fraught  with  great  danger  to  western 
civilization,  and  for  that  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  deserves 
more  consideration  in  the  U.  S.  than  it  seems  to  be  receiving. 

It  seems  also  that  our  country  is  in  bo  small  danger  of  falling 
into  the  same  pit  which  Europe  has  been  in,  and  I  certainly 
hope  that  our  thoughtful  people  will  be  wise  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  check  the  tendency  to  oppression  of  individual 
liberty  and  constitutional  right,  which  has  been  attempted 
in  some  quarters  in  the  U.S.  I  am  sure  that  the  reaction  from 
such  oppression  would  be  increasingly  radical  and  unhealthy. 
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As  to  the  status  of  our  own  work,  we  are  now  feeding  nearly 
60,000  children  in  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Altona,  Bremen,  Leipzig, 
Dresden  and  Chemnitz  and  have  authorized  an  immediate 
expansion  to  239,000  just  as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible. 

If  transportation  facilities  permit,  we  hope  by  the  end  of 
this  month  to  be  feeding  275,000  children  and  by  the  middle 
of  next  to  reach  about  500,000  if  food  continues  to  come  fast 
enough.  This  work  will  probably  be  done  in  about  60  cities, 
nearly  all  of  them  of  over  50,000  inhabitants.  As  nearly  as 
we  can  tell  there  are  close  to  1,000,000  children  in  Germany 
in  the  cities  large  enough  for  us  to  work  in,  who  are  suffering 
badly  from  the  effects  of  under-nourishment.  In  many  in- 
stances the  working  people  who  have  employment  are  better 
off  as  to  food  than  the  middle  class  with  very  moderate  salaries. 
These  have  not  been  increased  in  nearly  the  same  proportion 
as  the  wages  of  the  workers. 

The  prospect  for  the  crops  for  1920  is  that  they  cannot  meet 
the  need  for  the  next  year.  Due  to  shortage  of  fertilizers  and 
poor  cultivation  the  yield  per  acre  has  dropped  very  con- 
siderably in  the  past  five  years.  It  is  almost  certain,  therefore, 
that  outside  help  must  continue  in  Germany  one  year  more 
as  it  must  in  some  of  the  other  countries  in  which  Hoover  is 
working. 

Walter  Lyman  Brown,  Director  of  the  European  Children's 
Fund  and  stationed  in  London,  has  been  traveling  about  with 
Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor  to  size  up  the  needs  of  future  work.  Dr. 
Taylor  is  now  here  in  Berlin,  and  we  have  had  two  interviews 
with  him  and  expect  to  see  a  good  deal  of  him  within  the  next 
week.  He  is  a  Professor  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Inter- 
allied food  control,  with  the  American  Relief  Administration 
and  with  the  Grain  Corporation  and  his  recommendations  will 
carry  much  weight. 

So  far  as  our  part  of  the  work  is  concerned,  it  looks  as  though 
it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  be  wound  up  before  about  the 
end  of  the  Seventh  Month  instead  of  the  first,  as  we  had  ex- 
pected. What  further  provisions  will  be  made  are  still  entirely 
unsettled.  Most  of  us  feel  as  if  we  would  have  to  go  home  just 
as  soon  as  possible.  Of  course,  the  new  crops  will  relieve  the 
situation  somewhat,  but  with  the  very  poor  people  in  the  city, 
.probably  not  as  much  as  would  be  hoped  and  as  we  had  ex- 
pected. 

We  understand  that  a  number  of  efforts  have  been  made 
by  writers  in  America  to  show  that  there  is  no  need  for  out- 
side relief  in  Germany.  Most  of  these  people  know  compara- 
tively little  about  the  situation,  or  if  they  do,  do  not  wish  to 
give  the  true  facts.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  an  outsider 
who  comes  through  Berlin  or  Vienna  and  lives  in  hotels,  to 
get  any  idea  of  what  the  real  needs  are.  Vienna  is  of  course 
considerably  worse  than  Berlin,  but  while  there,  I  had  the  best 
meal  I  have  had  in  Europe,  though  it  cost  me  Kr.  300 — which 
was  about  a  week's  wages  for  an  average  good  worker  there. 
In  our  money  it  represented  $1.50. 

I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with  the  effectiveness 
and  wisdom  of  Hoover's  organizations  and  work  and  I  think 
have  learned  some  valuable  things  from  them.  Much  as  I- 
should  like  to  see  Hoover  President,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
a  man  of  his  calibre,  vision  and  motives  might  do  the  world 
more  good  if  he  could  be  an  economic  guide  for  Europe  for  the 
next  five  years  or  so. 

Though  I  have  been  most  of  the  time  here  in  Berlin,  my  trip 
early  in  First  Month  to  Tehecho-Slovakia  and  Vienna  was 
extremely  valuable  and  more  recent  trips  to  Leipzig  and  two- 
to  Hamburg  have  been  quite  interesting.  I  shall  probably 
have  to  take  a  number  of  other  trips  covering  considerable 
of  Germany  within  the  next  few  weeks  to  visit  District  head- 
quarters and  help  in  keeping  things  running  smoothly.  We 
really  got  along  quite  satisfactorily  during  the  period  of  the 
revolution  and  strike  and  sincerely  hope  that  there  may  not  be 
further  trouble  of  this  kind  to  interrupt  our  work. 

J.  Edgar  Rhoads. 


LETTER  FROM  JAMES  G.  VAIL. 

Hamburg,  Fourth  Month  1,  1920. 
Philadelphia  Quartz  Co. 

Dear  Friends: — Since  I  last  wrote  you,  our  work  here  has 
undergone  considerable  developments  and  feeling  as  I  do  that 
you,  with  whom  I  worked  at  home,  are  in  a  sense  sharing  my 
enterprise  here,  I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  remarkable  how  much  suffering  can 
exist  in  a  city  which,  to  the  casual  observer,  appears  to  be 
going  about  its  usual  tasks. 

You  will  ask  how  we  are  trying  to  meet  the  nedd !  Speaking 
generally,  it  is  to  serve  one  supplementary  meal  a  day  to 
children  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Yesterday  there 
were  served  in  the  whole  of  Germany  approximately  57,000 
such  meals.  Twelve  thousand  of  these  were  in  the  Hamburg 
district,  and  next  week  we  hope  to  increase  this  very  largely. 
The  meals  consist  of  one  cooked  dish  and  a  piece  of  bread. 
It  is  a  beautiful  white  bread  which  no  one  else  in  Germany  can 
secure  and  which  has  not  been  seen  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  The  bread  which  we  eat  in  the  restaurants  is  heavy, 
black  and  sour,  so  the  bread  is  a  great  drawing  card.  The 
cooked  dish  may  be  rice  boiled  with  condensed  milk,  or  it 
may  be  beans  cooked  with  bouillon  cubes  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  onions  of  which  the  Germans  are  very  fond;  but  most 
of  all  the  children  delight  in  a  chocolate  soup  made  thick  with 
flour  and  flavored  with  cocoa  and  sugar.  The  taste  is  differ- 
ent in  different  districts;  the  meal  which  is  suitable  in  Hamburg 
would  be  quite  inappropriate  in  Munich  or  Vienna. 

Our  method  of  getting  this  feeding  underway  is  in  general 
to  see  the  chief  official  of  each  city,  known  as  the  Ober-Bur- 
germeister,  and  arrange  for  the  formation  of  a  small  committee 
who  shall  place  at  our  disposal  the  services  of  one  capable 
man  to  organize  the  work,  also  to  arrange  for  kitchens  and 
provide  such  funds  as  are  necessary  for  costs  of  cooking  and 
other  expenses  within  Germany.  They  are  allowed  to  charge 
the  children  as  much  as  twenty-five  pfennig  per  meal.  At  the 
present  exchange  this  is  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  and 
the  meal  costs  about  five  cents.  .  .  .  No  religious  or 
political  distinctions  are  made,  the  only  basis  of  selection  being 
the  necessity  of  each  individual  child,  which  must  be  certi- 
fied to  by  a  physician's  examination  at  regular  intervals. 
We  have  a  fairly  elaborate  system  of  control,  so  that  we  se- 
cure a  receipt  from  each  feeding  center  each  week  showing 
the  number  of  meals  actually  served,  and  this  must  check 
up  with  the  reports  of  kitchens  showing  meals  delivered.  The 
plan  in  general  is  to  cook  in  one  large  kitchen  for  a  number 
of  feeding  centers,  the  food  being  taken  in  large  cans  from  one 
center  to  another.    .    .  . 

We  have  some  little  difficulty  in  surmounting  political 
boundaries;  for  instance,  the  city  which  we  may  call  "Greater 
Hamburg,"  is  composed  of  the  Free  City  of  Hamburg,  with 
its  independent  government,  its  free  port  and  its  very  loyal 
population,  and  then,  as  though  a  line  were  drawn  right 
through  the  thickly  populated  part  of  the  city,  considerable 
sections  are  cut  off  and  belong  to  Prussia  with  a  very  different 
system  of  government,  different  financial  arrangements  and 
with  nearly  everything  so  different  that  we  have  to  make  sepa- 
rate contracts  and  deal  with  an  entirely  different  group  of 
people. 

.  .  .  All  the  food  comes  to  Hamburg  and  while  we  have 
free  freight,  priority  on  the  telephone  service  and  many  other 
privileges,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  do  in  connection  with  bring- 
ing in  several  million  dollars'  worth  of  food.  Our  little  group 
here  consists  of  seven  people.  We  have  thus  far  received 
about  $450,000  worth  of  food  and  more  is  coming  by  every 
steamer.  The  detail  of  warehousing  and  shipping  is  attended 
to  by  a  forwarding  agent,  but  we  keep  the  inventories,  give 
the  instructions  with  regard  to  forwarding  of  goods,  arrang- 
ing for  claims,  etc.,  etc.    .    .  . 

We  are  hoping  to  close  up  this  work  by  the  time  the  new 
harvest  becomes  available.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  say  just 
when  this  will  be,  but  be  assured  we  are  looking  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  time  when  we  can  think  of  this  task  as  com- 
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pleted  and  again  be  among  our  friends  at  home  without  the 
complications  of  a  strange  language  and  with  the  associa- 
tions which  years  of  acquaintance  have  made  us  value. 

James  G.  Vail. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  JUVENILE  REFORM  IN  JAPAN. 

One  of  the  foremost  social  experiments  in  Juvenile  reform 
in  Japan  is  conducted  by  the  Katei  Gakko  (Family  School) 
in  Hokkaido.  This  experiment  is  unusual  for  location,  lead- 
ership^  and  method  of  work.  It  is  situated  in  the  edge  of 
Japan's  "  Big  Woods,"  a  thoroughly  primeval  region,  not  far 
from  where  the  Hokkaido,  the  northern  island  of  Japan  prop- 
er, begins  to  thrust  out  its  long  arm  towards  the  Kuriles  and 
Kamchatka.  It  is  on  a  parallel  with  Bangor,  Maine,  and  is 
about  as  wild  as  the  lumber  regions  of  that  state.  The 
Summer  rainfall  is  plentiful  and  the  Winter  snows  often  pile 
up  to  three  and  four  feet.  The  school  farm,  which  includes  a 
triangular  tract  of  land,  is  four  miles  long  by  two  miles  wide. 
It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  long  ridge  of  mountains  which  rise  grace- 
fully from  a  narrow  flood  plain,  covered  with  pasture,  stump 
and  timber  land.  This  country  has  been  settled  but  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  and  as  yet  only  small  holdings  have  been  cleared 
and  planted  in  peppermint,  maise  and  beans.  Lumbering 
is  still  the  principal  occupation  of  the  region,  and  the  spirit 
of  adventure  surrounding  the  lumber  camp  continues  to  set 
the  pace  for  the  life  of  the  community.  Here  at  the  beginning 
of  things,  where  life  is  pregnant  with  hope,  the  school  is  es- 
tablished. No  better  site  could  be  chosen  in  which  to  enlist 
the  forces  of  nature  for  a  program  of  intellectual  and  moral 
reform. 

But  more  important  than  the  surroundings  is  the  person 
at  the  head  of  the  school,  Tomiyoka  San.  Thirty  years  ago 
he  became  a  Christian;  was  driven  from  home  by  his  father; 
was  found  by  the  missionary,  Otis  Cary,  enabled  to  attend 
Middle  School.  Later  he  entered  the  Doshisha  University 
and  visited  America.  During  his  study  abroad  he  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  Social  Problem  and  has  unremittingly 
pursued  his  studies  and  endeavors  along  this  line  since  that 
time.  However,  his  entire  approach  to  this  type  of  work  has 
been  through  a  live  Christian  interest  and  a  desire  to  reach 
the  souls  of  the  individuals  for  whom  he  was  working.  I  ndeed, 
Tomiyoka  San  maintains  that  social  work  not  founded  upon 
an  evangelistic  desire  to  reach  and  permanently  change  the 
soul's  loyalty  from  man  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  is  little 
worth  the  doing.  Upon  his  return  from  America,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  he  undertook  to  establish  a  school  for  the 
reformation  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
three.  His  plan  was  regarded  as  fanciful  at  first,  but  he  was 
granted  the  care  of  some  half  dozen  of  the  worst  cases  in  the 
Juvenile  wards  of  the  prison  near  Tokio.  His  success  was  so 
exceptional  the  government  recognized  his  work.  They 
gave  him  some  money  and  all  the  cases  he  could  accommodate 
in  his  then  cramped  quarters.  Contributions  grew,  however, 
and  about  fifteen  years  ago  he  was  able  to  open  the  Katei 
Gakko,  near  Tokio.  After  properly  organizing  and  manning 
this  he  was  called  to  the  wardenship  of  a  prison  for  the  worst 
criminals  in  Japan,  which  was  located  near  Iwamizawa,  in 
Hokkaido.  He  held  strictly  to  his  principle  of  religious  as 
well  as  intellectual  and  social  reform,  and  in  so  doing  again 
attracted  favorable  attention  from  the  government.  But 
he  was  not  content  with  the  results  here,  feeling  that  his 
greatest  service  could  be  rendered  to  youth  who  had  taken 
their  first  step  towards  crime.  Consequently,  eight  years  ago, 
in  conjunction  with  a  Christian  business  man  of  this  island, 
he  purchased  the  above  tract  of  land.  This  he  set  about  to 
clear  for  the  first  dormitory  of  his  new  school,  which  was 
finally  erected  a  little  more  than  five  years  ago.  Again  he 
asked  for  the  worst  delinquents,  this  time  not  from  the  gov- 
ernment institution  but  from  his  previously  established 
"Family  School"  near  Tokio.  Soon  there  was  no  further 
room  in  his  dormitory  and  new  ones  together  with  accompany- 
ing buildings  had  to  be  erected.    In  mid-summer,  1919,  the 


last  of  a  complete  set  of  twelve  buildings  was  dedicated.  It 
was  a  chapel  built  on  the  model  of  a  New  En-gland  church, 
with  gallery,  benches,  decorated  pulpit,  steeple  and  bell. 
It  was  constructed  by  the  school  boys  from  the  timber  grown 
on  the  place.  It  will  seat  about  three  hundred  people.  Great 
pride  was  taken  in  building  this  "House  of  the  Lord,"  as  it 
is  called.  Much  was  made  of  the  slogan,  "This  is  to  go  into 
the  House  of  the  Lord  and  must  therefore  be  good."  The 
beautifully  carved  pulpit,  chairs  and  auditorium  benches 
were  constructed  at  the  prison,  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
Even  these  men  took  great  interest  in  doing  well  a  piece  of 
work  for  Tomiyoka  San's  "House  of  the  Lord."  As  a  fitting 
dedication  for  this  building  and  the  institution  as  a  whole,  a 
program  of  dignity  and  inspiration  was  arranged.  Greetings 
came  in  letter  from  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  the  Govern- 
or of  Tokio,  the  Governor  of  Hokkaido,  and  the  Mayor  of 
Sapporo,  and  congratulatory  addresses  were  given  by  the 
first  assistant  to  the  Imperial  Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  the  local  Provincial 
Governor,  the  Mayor  of  the  Local  Capital,  the  ex-president 
of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  and  the  Director  of  the 
State  Prison.  School  songs,  hymns,  prayers  and  the  principal 
address  of  the  day  finished  the  three-hour  program.  The 
chief  speaker,  Col.  Yamamuro,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  gave 
a  most  powerful  spiritual  appeal  on  John  xiii:  14,  "If  I,  then, 
the  Lord  and  Teacher,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought 
to  wash  one  another's  feet."  He  spoke  of  the  claims  of  Labor, 
Society  and  God  as  revealed  in  this  service  of  Christ.  Student, 
neighborhood  farmer,  and  government  official  were  melted 
into  one  spirit  of  devotion  and  unselfish  service  by  this  meet- 
ing. It  is  highly  desirable  that  more  such  meetings  as  this 
should  be  held  in  every  part  of  Japan. 

And  even  more  unique  than  environment  or  personality 
of  the  school  head  is  the  method  of  work.  This  may  be  classed 
under  three  heads:  productive,  disciplinary  and  moral.  In 
the  first  place,  hard  work  is  considered  most  important.  The 
boys  are  taught  agriculture,  gardening,  carpentering,  de- 
signing, shoemaking  and  mechanics,  not  by  lectures  but 
by  teachers  who  perform  the  tasks  with  the  boys.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  stimulate  the  pupil's  desire  to  create.  As 
far  as  possible  student  and  teacher  plan  the  crops,  consult 
as  to  methods  of  work  and  co-operate  in  marketing  the  prod- 
uct. Attention  is  given  to  developing  a  community  stand- 
ard of  quality.  Contests,  displays  and  medals,  have  been 
used  in  this  connection.  Furthermore,  students  are  encour- 
aged in  frugality  by  establishing  a  community  bank  and  grants 
to  each  pupil  of  a  certain  percentage  of  all  moneys  made  on  the 
farm  over  and  above  necessary  improvements  and  overhead 
expense.  During  the  winter  months,  when  farm  work  is  im- 
possible, especial  attention  is  given  to  making  straw  rope, 
matting  and  sandals.  These  "are  used  on  the  place  or  sold  to 
nearby  farmers.  Attention  is  also  given  to  beautifying  the 
roadways  and  grounds.  Three  beautiful  springs  have  been 
walled,  a  wide  highway  cleared,  graded  and  piked,  a  beauti- 
ful park  constructed,  much  drainage  and  ditching  done, 
fences  built  and  fields  cleared,  since  the  school  has  been  in 
operation. 

The  problem  of  discipline  is  more  difficult,  and  is  gradually 
being  worked  out  on  the  plan  of  making  the  teacher  an  elder 
brother  to  the  ten  or  twelve  boys  who  live  and  work  with 
him  in  the  same  house.  The  teacher  is  at  the  head  of  a  dor- 
mitory, thus  forming  a  family  unit.  The  boys  are  of  different 
ages  and  abilities.  Some  are  unruly  sons  of  wealthy  parents, 
some  are  waifs  from  the  street,  some  are  boys  of  good  charac- 
ter who  have  been  led  astray  and  some  are  feeble-minded 
boys  who  have  found  their  way  here  through  one  circum- 
stance or  other.  Generally  speaking,  most  of  these  types  are 
found  in  a  unit  or  "family."  As  would  occur  at  home,  the 
stronger  boys  are  encouraged  to  be  chivalrous  to  the  weaker 
ones.  As  a  rule,  it  is  remarkable  how  well  they  follow  this 
advice.  Of  course,  breaches  of  discipline  occur  which  have  to 
be  punished  either  by  the  teacher  or  the  head  of  the  school. 
As  rapidly  as  possible,  however,  self-government  is  being 
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adopted.  A  scheme  is  being  worked  out  somewhat  along  the 
lines  of  the  George  Junior  Republic. 

Again,  in  moral  method,  continued  suggestion  is  being  made 
in  the  most  natural  ways  to  stimulate  thinking  and  living 
along  the  highest  moral  plane.  In  the  daily  chapel  service 
the  Bible  is  read  and  explained,  memory  texts  are  emphasized 
and  students  are  encouraged  to  practice  living  according  to 
a  text  for  a  week  or  month  and  then  report  on  their  experi- 
ences. Also  texts  together  with  quotations  from  poetry  are 
arranged  in  attractive  mottoes  on  the  Chapel  and  dormitory 
walls,  on  the  tall  white  gate-posts  at  the  entrance,  by  the 
springs,  and  on  trees  and  stones  at  various  places,  in  the  fields. 
The  aptness  of  these  quotations  and  the  manner  of  arrange- 
ment keep  them  from  suggesting  a  false  piety  or  over-relig- 
iousness. The  inscription  on  the  entrance  posts  says:  "The 
four  directions  are  the  four  corner  posts  of  heaven,  the  blue 
sky  is  its  canopy  and  all  who  dwell  beneath  are  brothers." 
The  picturesque  valley  lying  back  of  this  is  called,  "  The  Valley 
of  Grace."  It  leads  by  "The  Well  of  Samaria,"  on  to  "Labor 
Hill."  Back  of  this  lies,  "The  Hill  of  Peace,"  crowned  with 
the  recently  dedicated  "  House  of  the  Lord."  One  of  the  dor- 
mitories makes  much  of  its  motto  "  Each  for  All,"  and  anoth- 
er responds  to  the  challenge  with,  "  I  am  my  brother's  keeper." 
Some  of  the  large  trees  are  given  personal  names,  and  many  of 
the  students  treat  them  with  real  affection.  In  short,  every 
effort  is  made  to  encourage  reverence  for  God's  great  out-of- 
doors,  to  recognize  that  all  fruits  and  comforts  come  from 
Him,  and  that  as  we  follow  His  laws  and  teachings,  like  the 
crops,  trees  and  all  life,  we  shall  grow  to  the  "fulness  of  the 
stature  of  Christ." 

Such  a  program  of  social  reform  while  applied  in  this  case 
to  delinquent  boys  could  readily  be  adapted  to  other  types 
of  work.  And  if  so  adapted  would  doubtless  yield  as  large 
results  as  it  has  for  Tomiyoka  San.  Of  course,  Tomiyoka's 
boys  are  assigned  to  him  by  the  government,  in  what  amounts 
(although  he  is  strongest  in  denouncing  the  term)  to  a  sen- 
tence. He  can  really  do  what  he  pleases  with  them.  In 
some  ways  this  is  an  advantage,  but  it  has  many  drawbacks, 
too.  A  strictly  voluntary  school  can  be  developed  through 
proper  advertising  and  solicitation.  Even  if  a  school  were 
not  started,  all  of  us  could  learn  much  from  the  industrial 
program,  the  method  of  discipline,  the  comradeship  of  teacher 
and  pupil  and  the  family  unit  idea  of  the  Katei  Gakko.  Again, 
this  method  of  Christianization  employs  every  force  of  psy- 
chology and  nature  for  the  regeneration  of  the  youth.  One 
works  with  nature  and  not  in  the  face  of  it,  and  through  his 
work  is  reasonably  certain  of  developing  a  high  percentage 
of  those  who  will  remain  Christian  under  all  circumstances 
throughout  their  lives. 

 m  I  —  

CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Notes  From  Japan. — "Helping  Little  Japanese  Child- 
ren."— The  other  day  I  got  a  letter  from  America  asking  what 
the  children  over  there  could  do  to  help  the  Japanese  children. 
They  wanted  to  do  something  besides  just  giving  a  nickel 
every  now  and  then  to  help  send  a  little  girl  or  boy  to  school. 
It's  too  easy  to  save  up  the  pennies  and  put  them  into  a  col- 
lection box.  That's  very  nice  to  do  sometimes  and  I  could  tell 
you  about  a  lot  of  children  who  are  glad  because  you  didn't 
spend  that  money  on  candy,  but  sent  it  out  here  so  they  could 
become  better  boys  and  girls.  But,  I  know  of  something  to 
do  that  is  a  whole  lot  better  than  that  and  something  I  hope 
you  all  do  any  way  when  you  send  your  money. 

What  do  you  think  it  is?  Oh!  write  a  letter  to  send  to  the 
child?  Yes,  that's  a  fine  thing  to  do  too — especially  if  you  send 
a  picture  post  card  or  a  photo  of  yourself  or  class — but  you 
know  it  takes  a  letter  about  a  month  to  come  across  America 
and  the  wide  Pacific  Ocean  and  then  some  busy  person  has  to 
take  time  to  translate  it,  because  your  Japanese  child  does  not 
know  English,  and  before  it  gets  to  the  child  and  an  answer 
is  written  and  translated  and  mailed  back  across  all  those 


miles  of  ocean  and  land — why  it's  about  three  months  later 
and  you  have  forgotten  all  about  your  little  Japanese! 

No,  there's  something  else  you  can  do  which  is  far  better 
than  that.  .  In  the  evening  or  the  morning,  when  you  talk  to 
your  Heavenly  Father,  you  can  tell  Him  about  your  little 
Japanese  friend  and  ask  Him  to  help  him  with  his  school  work, 
and  keep  him  well  and  make  him  grow  up  into  a  good  person 
who  knows  the  same  Heavenly  Father  and  talks  with  Him. 
You  tell  Him  to  especially  remember  the  children  who  come  to 
First-day  School  over  here  in  Japan  and  those  who  go  to  Chris- 
tian kindergartens  and  other  schools.  That  would  be  a  fine 
thing  to  do. — H.  V.  Nicholson. 


Notes  From  Japan. — "The  Ragged  School  Boy."— If 
little  Jiro  San  had  lived  in  America  you  would  have  called  him 
Joe  or  Jimmy.  Whether  your  Jimmy  would  wait  eagerly  for 
school  to  begin  each  morning  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  Jiro  San 
does,  I  am  told.  It  is  not  that  his  home  is  not  lively — two 
brothers  and  a  sister  younger  than  himself  help  to  make  a 
variety  in  the  daily  household  happenings, — but  the  house 
where  Jiro  lives  is  very  small,  and  dark  and  cold,  and  yes,  it  is 
uncomfortable  compared  with  the  big,  sunny .  school-rooms 
where  he  goes  every  morning.  He  wants  to  go  afternoons,  too, 
but  that  isn't  allowed,  for  another  lot  of  three  hundred  children 
must  come  in  the  afternoon.  His  older  sister  goes  to  the  same 
school  in  the  evening  after  her  factory  work  is  done,  and  his 
older  brother  too,  an  apprentice  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  learns 
some  hard  lessons  in  the  evening  school. 

Jiro  likes  his  school  very,  very  much,  in  fact,  for  he  can  have 
a  nice  bath  there  once  a  week,  and  he  can  have  his  hair  cut, 
when  it's  necessary!  The  doctor  looks  him  over  pretty  often, 
too,  and  gives  him  medicine.  Once  when  he  had  a  very  ragged 
kimono,  a  surprising  thing  happened ;  he  received  a  new  warm 
one  from  his  schoolmaster. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  some  students  came  to  Jiro's  school  and 
brought  lots  of  "mochi."  That  is  the  rice  pounded  into  nice 
white  dough,  which  is  eaten  at  New  Year's  time  as  a  special 
feast.  The  students  said  that  this  "mochi"  was  sent  from  the 
Friends'  Girls'  School  (it  was  the  Christian  Endeavor  girls' 
gift).  They  were  celebrating  a  happy  Christmas  there  and 
wanted  to  share  their  happiness  with  Jiro  and  some  of  his 
schoolmates.  After  that  some  more  of  the  girls  wanted  to  send 
some  money  to  the  same  school.  There  were  eight  dollars. 
When  you  ask,  "  What  can  anyone  buy  for  eight  dollars  to  give 
to  6oo  children?"  let  me  answer.  It  was  some  very  nice  cakes 
called  "sembi."  Just  to-day  the  Principal  of  the  school  called 
to  bring  the  thanks  of  the  many  poor  children. 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  lots  of  children  like  Jiro  over  on 
this  side  of  the  world,  whom  Jesus  loves  as  much  as  you,  Joe 
or  Mary,  in  America;  and  He  is  seeking  teachers  and  doctors, 
to  be  His  partners  and  messengers  to  them?  When  you  grow 
up  what  will  you  do  about  it? — Alice  C.  Gifford. 


American  Friends*  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Exteullte  Secretary. 
HOWARD  H.  BRINTON.  Publicity.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Women' t  Worn. 

Associate  Secretaries. 
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WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


Conference  in  Berlin. — I  think  it  may  interest  thee  to 
hear  a  little  of  the  conferences  we  had  last  week  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  number  of  the  suburbs  of  Berlin  in  regard 
to  our  work.  Many  of  the  representatives  were  men  and 
women  of  the  working  class,  while  others  were  decidedly 
aristocratic. 

What  interested  me  particularly  were  the  remarks  made  by 
some  of  them  in  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  by-products 
of  our  work.  Dr.  Haeussler,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Berlin 
Committee,  with  whom  we  have  been  co-operating,  empha- 
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sized  the  fact  that  our  work  has  resulted  in  stimulating  the 
general  interest  in  child  welfare. 

A  representative  of  one  of  the  northern  suburbs  which  is 
mostly  a  workingmen's  district,  said  that  when  our  work  was 
first  talked  of  many  people  would  not  believe  that  any  such 
thing  was  really  going  to  be  done.  They  said  it  was  unthink- 
able, that  citizens  of  an  enemy  country  should  really  come  to 
feed  the  children  of  Germany.  Now  that  the  work  has  actu- 
ally commenced  it  has  made  a  great  impression  in  his  district. 

A  representative  of  one  of  the  eastern  suburbs,  also  a  work- 
ingmen's district,  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  one  of  the  great 
failings  of  the  Germans  had  been  their  inability  to  work  for 
and  with  each  other.  He  spoke  of  the  fact  that  our  work 
was"  helping  them  to  work  together  and  to  work  for  others 
than  themselves.    .    .  . 

As  was  to  be  expected,  there  is,  I  think,  more  general  ap- 
preciation of  the  real  spirit  of  our  work  on  the  part  of  the  so- 
cialists and  workingmen  generally  than  of  the  more  wealthy 
sections  of  the  people,  but  there  are  many  of  the  latter,  too, 
who  have  shown  a  very  warm  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of 
friendship  that  has  brought  us  here,  and  many  of  them  have 
sacrificed  much  of  their  time  and  energies  to  assist  in  our  work. 

No  doubt,  Alfred  Scattergood  has  written  thee  in  regard 
to  the  gains  that  some  of  the  children  have  made.  After  four 
or  five  weeks'  feeding  many  of  them  have  gained  three  to 
five  pounds  in  weight,  and  the  doctors  tell  us  that  they  are 
much  less  anemic  than  they  were. 

We  had  an  interesting  call  a  day  or  two  ago  from  the  rector 
of  one  of  the  Berlin  Volksschulen,  where  we  are  feeding.  He 
said  that  the  children  who  were  being  fed  in  his  school  had 
been  re-examined  by  the  doctor,  and  although  none  of  them 
had  yet  gotten  into  class  two,  they  were  now  so  much  better 
than  many  of  the  children  that  were  not  being  fed,  that  he 
wanted  to  substitute  some  of  the  latter.  Obviously  this  was 
not  desirable,  as  the  children  who  are  still  in  class  three  would 
very  soon  be  as  undernourished  as  ever,  if  the  feeding  were 
stopped.  Fortunately,  we  were  able  to  tell  him  that  the 
number  of  children  to  be  fed  in  his  school  might  soon  be  in- 
creased. 

Harold  Evans. 


A  Member  of  the  Vienna  Mission  is  Held  Up  on  the 
Street. — "  You  want  to  be  careful  or  someone  will  take  that 
from  you  before  you  get  to  your  house,"  members  of  the  Mis- 
sion jokingly  called  to  me  just  as  I  was  leaving  the  headquar- 
ters this  evening.  I  was  carrying  the  small  loaf  of  bread 
which  was  to  be  a  part  of  the  breakfast  of  the  members  of  the 
Mission  staying  in  Hegelgasse,  a  few  blocks  away.  I  was 
in  a  hurry  and  did  not  take  time  to  wrap  the  loaf.  It  was  on 
account  of  this  that  the  above  remark  was  made.  "  Don't 
you  worry,  I  will  take  care  of  it,"  I  replied  and  hastened  on.  , 

I  had  not  much  more  than  found  my  way  to  the  street  until 
a  young  man  approached  and  told  me  a  sad  story.  He  had 
just  found  his  way  back  from  France  to  Vienna,  where  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  of  war  for  nearly  five  years.  He  had  no  money, 
few  clothes  and  was  hungry.  And  more  than  this,  he  could 
not  locate  his  relatives,  and  had  no  friends.  He  supposed 
that  his  aged  mother,  from  whom  he  had  not  heard  for  a  long 
time,  was  dead.  He  had  been  wandering  about  for  two  days 
looking  for  work,  but  found  none.  In  these  two  days  he  had 
eaten  practically  nothing.  While  he  was  relating  these  sad 
circumstances  he  could  not  but  keep  his  eyes  on  the  loaf  I  was 
carrying. 

Some  one  did  get  a  part  of  the  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  few  kronen 
besides.  Who  could  resist  such  an  attack?  Now  I  must 
speak  to  the  other  members  of  the  Mission  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  loaf,  and  tell  them  what  I  did.  Do  you  think 
they  will  be  angry  with  me? 

John  J.  Fisher. 


Sale-day  at  Friends'  Depot,  Vienna. — It  is  unnecessary 
to  ask  where  the  gifts  of  the  Friends'  Mission  are  distributed 
— the  place  is  betrayed  by  the  immense  queue  in  the  court- 


yard of  the  Borough  Council.  Luckily  one  is  used  to  queues  in 
these  days  and  these  people  are  hardened,  for  they  have  two 
such  experiences  to  go  through — one  for  the  doctor's  examina- 
tion, the  other  for  the  obtaining  of  the  goods.  But  their 
efforts  are  rewarded.  For  a  sum  ridiculously  small  for  these 
times — 19  kronen — the  care-oppressed  mothers  obtain  delica- 
cies which  their  children  up  till  now  have  only  known  from 
hearsay;  two  cans  of  condensed  milk,  ten  decagrams  of  cocoa, 
half  a  pound  of  flour,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar. 
And  then  the  lucky  "C"  children!  They  receive  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  fat  into  the  bargain,  a  luxury  which  is  now  quite 
unknown  amongst  the  middle-classes  and  the  proletariat 
.  .  .  From  between  three  and  four  hundred  people  per 
day  come  to  receive  this  bounty,  and  our  three  sentinel  scout- 
boys  in  their  impressive  uniforms  have  no  easy  task  in  keep- 
ing order.  ... 

A  fair-haired  boy  of  three  presses  forward  and  storms 
through  the  door.  When  asked  what  he  wants,  he  declares 
that  he  is  going  to  get  a  card  "for  Richard."  He  is  forthwith 
seized  by  his  mother,  a  pale  little  woman,  and  put  in  his 
proper  place  in  the  queue.  She  thereupon  relates  to  a  sympa- 
thetic audience  what  trouble  she  has  with  the  child.  Even 
in  1920  there  are  still  boys  who  are  rogues — An  old  white- 
haired  woman,  sighs  and  says  she  wished  she  had  a  couple 
of  the  same  sort  at  home.  She  has  buried  four  children,  all 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five.  All  have  died 
of  tuberculosis  and  she  has  only  a  little  granddaughter  left. 
Her  husband  did  some  cleaning,  but  he  is  sixty-five  and  has 
rheumatism  in  all  his  limbs  and  cannot  work.  He  takes 
care  of  the  child  and  looks  after  the  housekeeping,  while  his 
wife,  three  years  younger,  is  in  service.  "  If  only  one  of  the 
children  had  lived"  sighs  the  old  woman,  "he  could  have 
supported  us,"  or  "  If  the  child  had  only  been  a  boy." 
•  Almost  all  ages  and  social  classes  are  represented  in  the 
crowd.  A  tram  conductor  stands  next  to  a  man  whose  shabby 
black  coat  tells  of  misery  amongst  civil  servants.  .  .  . 
Others  relate  their  war  troubles.  The  wife  of  a  school  porter 
has  not  seen  her  husband  for  years,  he  has  been  a  prisoner 
since  Pryzemysl,  and  the  wife  of  a  cinema  artist  says,  feel- 
ingly, "We  do  not  know  to  how  many  thousands  that  has 
happened."  A  young  lady  dressed  in  black  listened  to  the 
conversation.  Inside  she  shows  the  death  certificate  of  her 
husband,  in  order  to  have  the  right  to  be  given  the  goods 
gratis.  Her  husband  was  an  artist  and  he  fell  in  the  Piave 
advance,  a  sacrifice  to  the  rash  daring  of  the  leader  of  our  im- 
perial forces.  The  woman  has  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  puts 
the  certificate  back  into  her  pocket.  She  holds  herself  erect, 
but  in  pride  of  bearing  the  lady  who  comes  next  far  surpasses 
her.  She  is  an  official's  wife  and  every  word,  every  glance 
shows  what  it  costs  her  to  be  standing  there.  She  wants 
everyone  to  understand  that  she  is  no  beggar.  A  sixteen-year 
old  boy  comes  next  to  her.  He  looks  about  twelve,  but  is 
none  the  less  the  head  of  the  family.  He  used  to  be  apprentice 
to  a  locksmith,  but  when  his  parents  died  he  had  to  look 
after  his  three  little  brothers  and  sisters.  How  did  he  earn 
enough  was  asked?  "l  am  an  agent,"  said  the  boy  import- 
antly. One  must  not  inquire  for  what  wares.  If  you  have  the 
cares  of  a  breadwinner  upon  you  at  sixteen,  you  surely  have 
the  right  to  be  a  smuggler.  So  they  pass  in  long  rows  to  the 
big  table  and  when  at  the  door  of  exit  they  shut  their  treas- 
ures up  in  their  bags,  an  expression  of  quiet  content  comes  over 
all  faces,  old  and  young,  anxious  and  indifferent.  It  is  as 
though  they  were  all  for  one  moment  forgetting  their  trou- 
bles in  the  thought  of  the  goodness  and  helpfulness  of  the 
people,  which  the  madness  of  war  taught  us  to  call  our  ene- 
mies. 

Suddenly  there  comes  a  pleasant  surprise;  a  motor  drives 
up.  The  fair  giant  who  gets  out  is  an  English  schoolmaster. 
He  was  condemned  to  death  because  of  his  refusal  to  take  up 
arms,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  hard  labor.  When  the 
war  was  over  and  he  was  released,  he  hastened  to  take  part 
in  international  work  in  enemy  countries.  He  is  tall,  power- 
fully built  and  very  British,  and  he  looks  down  on  the  women, 
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who  press  around  him  with  their  questions,  with  amusement. 
His  answer  comes  slowly,  as  he  has  to  think  carefully  over 
each  syllable.  "Sugar,"  comes  at  last,  "milk  and  flour." 
He  then  takes  off  his  hat  and  drags  along  the  first  heavy  sack. 
A  small,  dark-haired  American  follows,  a  chemist,  bent  double 
beneath  the  weight  he  is  carrying.  So  the  two  of  them  patiently 
unload  the  great  lorry,  and  the  Vienna  women  stand  by  and 
look  on  with  emotion.  "God  bless  you,"  says  one  when  the 
work  is  finished.    And  the  others  nod  silent  assent. 

Note. — Extract  from  the  Arbeiterzeitung,  Vienna,  Third 
Month  7,  1920.  Translated  by  F.  M.  Wilson,  member  of  the 
Vienna  Mission. 


By  Cable. — Under  date  of  Fifth  Month  20th  Alfred  Scat- 
tergood  wires  that  Friends  are  feeding  approximately  335,000 
children  in  forty-nine  cities  and  in  1925  Feeding  Centres. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Fifth  Month  22, 
1920:  35  in  all;  5  Mennonites,  3  German  Relief. 


Plans  for  the  Future. — Up  to  the  present,  the  exposition  and 
explanation  of  Quakerism  to  the  Austrians  has  naturally  been 
focussed  chiefly  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Inner  Light  as  applied 
to  our  Peace  testimony  and  to  methods  of  worship.  Two 
Austrians  have  been  admitted  into  membership  and  several 
more  are  applying.  Friends  in  Vienna  feel  that  the  time  has 
now  come  for  the  question  of  Church  Organization  to  be  raised 
and  discussed,  and  for  some  fuller  talks  to  be  given  on  Quaker 
History  and  Belief.  We  are  anxious  not  to  carry  over  from 
England  to  Vienna,  a  ready-made  Quakerism  with  all  its 
assets  and  details  of  organization  that  may  perhaps  be  binding 
us  more  than  we  know.  Quakerism  in  Austria  must  develop 
along  its  own  lines,  and  adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  times 
and  the  temperament  of  its  members.  But  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  put  at  the  disposal  of  our  Austrian  friends  all  the 
heritage  of  tradition  that  we  value  so  highly  and  tq  help  them 
in  every  possible  way  with  the  fruits  of  our  experience.  More- 
over English  Quakerism  cannot  but  gain  from  the  introduction 
of  new  thought  and  a  fresh  outlook  of  race  and  heredity.  It 
is  possible  that  other  meetings  may  be  started  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  Long  distances  and  increased  tram  fares 
prevent  many  from  attending.  Open  air  meetings  for  the 
Summer  months  have  also  been  talked  of.  The  First-day 
morning  meeting  should  be  the  centre,  not  only  of  our  Quaker 
Embassy  work,  but  of  the  Mission  life  in  Vienna.  Other  ac- 
tivities, such  as  co-operation  with  students,  will  develop  as 
the  need  arises,  and  according  to  the  interests  of  those  engaged 
in  Quaker  Embassy  work.  German-speaking  workers  with  a 
concern  for  Quaker  Embassy  work  will  be  heartily  welcomed. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Two  brief  letters  are  at  hand  from  William  C.  Allen.  The  first  written 
on  board  the  R.  M.  S.  Balmoral  Caslle,  Fifth  Month  15,  1920,  says:  "We 
have  been  over  two  weeks  on  this  ship  and  are  due  at  Southampton  on  the 
1 71  li  inst .  We  had  about  ten  weeks  in  South  Africa  and  saw  most  of  the 
Friends  in  that  country,  in  the  cities,  out  on  the  lonely  veldt  or  among 
the  hills.  The  isolation  of  many  of  these  Friends  is  great  and  they  are 
often  surrounded  by  material,  political  and  racial  difficulties  not  faced  by 
Friends  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  How  glad  they  seemed  everywhere 
to  welcome  us!  And  now  we  have  left  them  with  peaceful  hearts  having, 
so  far,  almost  completed  the  circle  of  the  earth  in  this  simple  labor  of  love. 
In  England  we  shall  feel  almost  home — so  near  to  America! "  Under  date 
of  Fifth  Month  IS,  1920,  from  Friends'  Institute  London.  "We  reached 
London  yesterday  p.  m." 


The  Friends'  Historical  Society  will  hold  its  Summer  meeting  on 
Sixth  Month  6th  at  "Stenton,"  near  Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia. 


The  Committee  having  tho  care  of  the  Forrest  Estate  has  had  an  offer 
of  $300,000  for  the  Real  Estate  on  Fourth  Street.  They  transmitted  this 
offer  to  the  two  city  Monthly  Meetings  last  month.  The  Committee  was 


encouraged  to  pursue  the  subject  of  a  sale,  but  the  price  offered  was  de- 
clined. 


Friends'  Library  Committee  was  in  session  Fifth  Month  26th.  The 
following  report  of  the  Librarian  shows  an  encouraging  situation: 

Fifth  Month  has  been  a  rather  busy  time,  although  a  number  of  our 
readers  are  stating  that  they  will  not  want  any  more  books  until  Fall. 

The  counting  of  the  statistics  for  Fourth  Month  showed  a  circulation 
of  740,  in  comparison  with  549  for  last  year,  an  average  of  28,  instead  of 
20,  per  day.  We  had  15  new  members,  in  comparison  with  3  last  year,  and 
125  readers  used  the  magazines  and  books  at  the  reading  table.  The  cir- 
culation for  Third  and  Fourth  Months,  718  and  740,  respectively,  show  the 
highest  circulation  since  First  Month,  1913,  when  we  recorded  626.  In 
the  total  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  we  are  374  ahead  of  last  year. 

We  have  had  a  gift  from  Caroline  Remsen  Ward,  of  Allenhurst,  N.  J.,  of 
the  picture  of  William  Penn  that  is  on  the  table.  It  was  given  with  the 
understanding  that  it  would  be  framed  and  hung  in  the  Library. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 

Librarian. 


The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  at  Westerly,  R.  I.,  will  begin  with  the 
meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  Seventh-day,  Sixth  Month  5th.  The  regu- 
lar business  sessions  begin  on  Second-day  the  7th.  Our  Friends,  Zebedee 
and  Anna  P.  Haines  are  expecting  to  be  in  attendance. 


The  Conference  on  Amusements  held  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Twelfth 
Street  on  the  evening  of  Fifth  Month  24th  was  well  attended.  Richard 
C.  Brown,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee,  pointed  out  constructive  lines 
in  which  progress  seems  possible.  J.  Henry  Bartlett  dealt  briefly  with 
four  educational  instrumentalities  that  contain  many  undeveloped  possi- 
bilities for  absorbing  interest  and  energy  now  much  dissipated  by  a  gen- 
eration often  described  as  "amusement  mad." 

Frances  Tatum  Rhoads  and  Elizabeth  Rhoads  Tatnall  contributed 
papers  in  which  first-hand  experience  was  helpfully  and  strikingly  ex- 
pressed. 

Elbert  Russell  handled  the  religious  aspects  of  the  case  in  an  able  man- 
ner. The  apostle's  declaration,  "All  things  are  lawful,  but  not  all  things 
expedient,"  introduced  what  is  after  all  the  most  reaching  appeal,  "If 
my  liberty  is  an  offence  to  my  brother, — leads  him  astray,  I  certainly  will 
not  exercise  it." 


Henry  S.  Pratt,  of  Haverford,  and  Albert  J.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis, 
have  recently  returned  from  Germany.  They  gave  a  deeply-interesting 
account  of  the  methods  of  the  feeding  work  in  Germany,  at  Race  Street 
on  the  26th.  There  are  unmistakable  signs  that  the  ministry  is  not  only 
to  starved  bodies,  but  also  to  broken  hearts.  A  picture  given  by  Albert 
J.  Brown,  of  an  American  soldier  of  occupation  in  his  attentions  to  a 
little  girl  in  one  of  the  feeding  groups  until  his  arm  was  about  the  child 
and  a  tear  in  his  eye,  might  well  convince  the  doubters  that  loving  one's 
enemies  does  bear  good  fruit.  It  would  seem  desirable  that  this  meeting 
should  be  repeated  in  various  centres. 


Emma  A  aria  Bishop,  of  Street,  Somerset,  arrived  from  Liverpool  on 
the  Haverford  about  the  17th.  She  carries  minutes  of  her  Monthly  Meet- 
ing and  of  the  Meeting. for  Sufferings  for  service  in  smaller  meetings,  es- 
pecially, mostly  in  Jhe  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  prospect 
is  one  to  which  Friends  are  sure  to  respond  gratefully. 


Died. — On  the  third  of  Fifth  Month,  1920,  at  his  home  in  Swarthmore, 
Pa.,  Richard  T.  Ogden,  aged  ninety-two  years;  a  member  of  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Salem,  Ohio,  on  the  twenty-second  of  Fourth 

Month,  1920,  Sarah  J.  Bonsall,  in  her  eighty-second  year;  a  member 
of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting. 

 ,  at  her  home  near  Dexter,  Iowa,  on  the  seventeenth  of  Second 

Month,  1920,  Mary  Mills,  widow  of  Milton  Mills,  aged  eighty-four 
years;  a  member  and  elder  of  Bear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  Nathan  W.  Bundy,  near  Barnesvillej  O., 

Second  Month  13,  1920,  Tabitha  S.  Davis,  widow  of  John  T.  Davis,  in 
the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  Stillwater  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  Ohio. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Bigger  crops  mean  more  money 

Proper  and  frequent  cultivation  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  maximum  crops.  Planet 
Jr.  tools  enable  you  to  get  increased  yields  because  of  their  superior  design,  scientific  construc- 
tion. They  do  the  work  quicker,  easier  and  more  thoroughly.  Planet  Jrs.  are  guaranteed 
fully  and  last  a  lifetime. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  has  hoes  that 
are  wonderful  weed  killers.  The  plows  open  furrows,  cover  them 
and  hill  the  growing  crops.  The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or 
shallow.  The  leaf  lifters  eave  much  time  in  late  work  when 
plants  are  large  or  leaves  too  low  for  ordinary  work.  Crops  are 
straddled  till  20  inches  high,  then  the  tool  works  between  rows. 


No.  12 


Free  72-page  Catalog  shows  tools  doing  actual  farm  and  garden 
work  and  describes  over  55  Planet  Jrs.,  including  Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard,  Beet  and  Pivot-Wheel 
Riding  Cultivators.    Write  for  it  today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  A711,  Philadelphia 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


ARTS 


^Optician  ^ 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSOM  STREET 

raving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Invitation;  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


Eng 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

m  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 
35-37  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 
WE  SPECIALIZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS.  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 


FOR  RENT— Furnished  cottage,  Ocean  City,  N.  J., 
from  Sixth  Month  1st  to  Sixth  Month  15th,  1920. 
Phone,  Oak  Lane  1119-R. 


POSITION  WANTED — For  the  Summer,  not  requiring 
-*■  heavy  physical  exertion,  for  a  young  woman  Friend 
now  in  college;  an  earnest  Christian  girl,  cheerful  and 
capable.    Address  K,  care  of  The  Fbiend, 

207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Residence:  254  S. 44th  St.  Bell  'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phon*  ■■  Sprue*  164S 


BOOKS 

Old  and  New  Editions  are  on  sale 
at  the  Bookstore, 
302  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Postpaid 

Set  of  Five  Pennsbury  Series  $7.50 

"  Seven  English  Reports  of  Peace  Conference  1 .00 
"       "    American    "         "         "  1.00 

John  Woolman's  Journal  55 

Peace  In  The  Making   2.06 

Principles  of  Quakerism  55 

Your  Part  In  Poverty   1 .04 

Friends  Beyond  Seas.  Hodgkin  90 

Ch  istianizing  the  Social  Order.   Rauschenbusch  1.56 
and  many  others. 

302  Arch  Street  is  a  branch  of  Friends' 
Library,  142  N.  16th  Street. 

Drop  in  and  get  a  boo\. 


STUDENT  NURSE 

Opportunity  to  take  the  Nurse's  course  (3  years)  in 
Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Osteopathic  Hospital  is 
open  for  a  few  students.  Qualifies  for  Osteopathic  and 
general  nursing.  Our  graduates  are  greatly  in  demand. 
Board,  laundry,  uniforms  and  compensation  furnished. 
Must  be  healthy  and  have  had  one  year  in  High  School, 
or  equivalent.    Address  the  Registrar. 

1822  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  OAKWOOD  and  ACORN 

POCONO  MANOR,  PA. 

Will  be  opened  Sixth  Month  15,  1920.  Early  ap- 
plication for  rooms  and  board  is  very  desirable. 

L.  B.  Kite, 

The  Oakwood, 

Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 


FIRE 

Remove  Cause     Make  Money 

There  is  a  great  and  growing 
demand  for  Baled  Waste  Paper, 
A  child  can  operate. 

GARRETT'S  <MQ  flfl 
Household  Baler    0  I  0  .  U  U 

Be  safe  instead  of  sorry 
Complete,  including  wire. 

SYLVESTER  S.  GARRETT 

All  Kinds  of  Paper  and  Twine 
259  S.  THIRD  ST.,       PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Gicen  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


Woolman  School 

Summer  Term  Sixth  Month  21st 
to  Seventh  Month  31,  1920. 

Courses  in  Bible  Study,  History  and  Doctrines  of 
Friends.  Special  Training  for  teachers  in  First 
Day  Schools  and  Day  Schools,  for  community 
leaders  and  for  your  Friends  preparing  for  Home 
service  under  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee.   For  information,  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place. 

Philadelphia. 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N„  J, 

A  family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Vptn  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 

PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 
Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
•03  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Office  Hours  until  10.30  A.  M.      Or  any  sthtt  time  h  appointment 

Ertsblithtd  in  IMS.  Ball  'Phone,  Poplu  SIT 
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BIRDS  and  flowers  and  a  beautifuj 
lawn  are  encouraged  by  a  good 
garden  hose. 

Our  Nonkink  is  an  excellent  hose 
made  of  woven  cotton  tubes,  around 
and  through  the  walls  of  which  rubber 
is  faced  and  vulcanized  under  pres- 
sure. This  gives  a  moulded  solid 
tube  that  does  not  break  or  kink 
easily. 

Our  Corinth  is  a  good  grade  of  the 
old  style  garden  hose  made  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Nonkink,  all  lengths  up  to  500 
ft.,  %  in.  size,  19  cts.  per  ft.; 
%  in.  size,  22  cts.  per  ft. 

Corinth,  23  and  50  ft.  lengths, 
in.  size,  i6J^  cts.  per  ft. ;  % 
in.  size,  19  cts.  per  ft. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

12  North  Third  Street 
Philadelphia 


R.  C.  Ballinger        Ernest  R.  Yarnall      John  A.  Straltoo 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    -    Keystone — Rice  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


218  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

RBPRISINTATIVIS 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  Jr. 


CAREFUL  INVESTORS 

HOLD  IN  HIGH  REGARD 

GUARANTEED  RAILROAD  STOCKS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION  A  LITTLE 
BOOKLET  DESCRIPTIVE  OF    THIS  CLASS  OF  SECURITY 
WHICH  WE  HAVE  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED? 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  AN  INCOME? 

at  65;  when  your  earning  power  has  stopped 
or  greatly  decreased  ? 

Then  begin  to  provide  for  it  now.  You 
can  do  it  by  taking  our  Endowment  Policy 
payable  at  65 — or  upon  your  death,  if  before. 

It  is  insurance,  income,  investment. 

Will  you  let  us  tell  you  about  this? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


H.  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES.-  \%gTt6?i 


ESPERANTO 

The  opening  lines  in  a  recent  contributed 
article  in  "The  Friend"  state — "Friends  are 
an  international  people."  Can  Friends  be 
effectively  international  without  an  inter- 
national means  of  communication  ?  The 
means  are  available.  Introduce  Esperanto 
in  the  schools!  Our  limitations  are  largely 
Lingual. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:   Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  (or 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FBATHERSTONI.  Matron. 
Phonb—  Makiet  1871. 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

I,  situated,  planned  and  managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 
enjoyment  to  its  guests. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON.  Owners 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1 920 


A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall 
A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  VERSE 
Cloth,  $1.25.         -         Leather,  $2.50 

Now  on  Sale  by 

ANNA  YARNALL,  1729  Arch  St.,  Phila. 
Also  at 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16th  St.,  Phila. 
FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  304  Arch  St.,  PhUa. 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET       (Second  Floor) 

The  Trade  of  Friendt  Specially  Solicited 
PHONE,  WALNUT  4615 


WANTED — Nurse  for  young  children,  will  spend  the 
Summer  at  seashore  in  cottage.    Please  address  Kate 
F.  Johnson,  Greenholm,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  cook  for  the  Summer,  wages  $55  per 
month      Address  Kate  F.  Johnson,  Greenholm, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


AWeettown  boy  of  15  years  of  age,  desires  work  on  a 
farm  during  vacation.  Friend'e  family  preferred :  has 
bad  some  experience.  Address,  E.  T.  Binns,  4230  Chest- 
nut Street,  Phila, 
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Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  O. 


ABSOLUTIST  OR  WHAT? 

A  large  audience  of  Friends  recently  had  their  attention 
called  to  the  fact  that  many  early  Friends  in  recording  their 
spiritual  pilgrimages  made  it  clear  that  they  had  been  "  led  out" 
of  popular  amusements  into  a  different  way  of  life.  So  fre- 
quent is  this  that  one  might  easily  venture  the  generalization 
that  Quaker  history  has  largely  been  made  by  what  may 
properly  be  called  an  absolutist  position  toward  manners  and 
morals.  The  late  Dr.  Hodgkin  in  his  notable  Swarthmore 
Lecture  on  Human  Progress  and  the  Inward  Light  emphasizes 
this  fact,  and  uses  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Fry  to  illustrate  the 
method  by  which  the  Inward  Light  works.  As  recorded  by  him 
it  led  William  Savery  across  the  sea,  directed  him  to  the  Gurney 
circle  and  Meeting,  and  resulted  in  convincing  "the  gay  and 
worldly"  Elizabeth,  that  she  should  renounce  the  methods  and 
aims  of  her  fashionable  life  and  become  what  she  considered  an 
outright  Friend.  The  steps  of  obedience  to  the  light  in  her 
case  finally  made  a  foremost  prison  visitor  and  penologist, 
and  had  a  connection,  very  easily  traced,  with  the  great  move- 
ment for  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 

Whether  necessary  or  unnecessary  the  great  constructive 
life  work  of  Elizabeth  Fry  did  have  an  indisputable  foundation 
in  her  absolutist  position  toward  what  she  called  "worldly 
vanity  and  compliance."  x 
The  late  war  has  produced  a  few  absolutists.  Corder  Catch- 
pool's  "On  Two  Fronts"  discloses  perhaps  as  well  as  anything 
that  has  been  written  the  processes  of  the  absolutist's  mind, 
to  which  he  was  gradually  led.  The  overpowering  emotions 
accompanying  the  final  decision  seem  at  first  to  have  the  effect 
of  a  paralysis.  When  that  has  passed  as  a  mental  process 
there  is  then  a  motor  reaction.  The  energy  that  has  refused 
to  work  in  one  field,  yearns  for  activity  in  others,  and  if  re- 
strained as  his  was  in  prison,  does  at  least  seem  able  to  inspire 
others  to  activity  in  lines  of  positive  testimony.  Had  there 
been,  in  previous  wars  and  in  this  war,  no  absolutists,  should 
we  have  had  Ambulance  Units  and  Service  Committees? 

Progress  then  in  social  morality  seems  often  involved  in 
the  position  of  the  absolutist.     We  may  easily  confess  this 


without  feeling  a  compulsion  to  take  that  position  ourselves. 
Our  type  of  mind  may  seem  to  have  been  made  for  neutrality. 
We  may  react  unfavorably  to  prohibition  of  any  kind  in  the 
moral  world.  But  what  if  we  can  not  get  progress  in  needed 
directions  by  any  other  process?  What  if  the  absolutist  has 
a  normal  psychology  on  his  side?  Compliance  with  practices, 
not  abstractly  wrong,  but  with  distinctly  evil  tendencies,  can 
not  fail  under  ordinary  mental  conditions  to  affect  our  feeling 
and  attitude  toward  those  tendencies.  Is  it  not  true  that  such 
tendencies  are  subtle,  steal  upon  us  insensibly,  make  us  in  the 
end  quite  unbelieving  toward  them  as  evils?  Is  it  not  true  also 
that  we  know  of  numerous  striking  cases  in  our  own  observa- 
tion of  men  and  women  under  distinct  religious  conviction 
that  have  finally  perceived  these  same  tendencies  to  be  harm- 
ful? And  is  the  Elizabeth  Fry  case  exceptional  in  having  found 
a  life  work  and  a  world  service  by  a  discovery  of  this  kind? 
There  are  "varieties  of  religious  experience,"  but  must  we  not 
confess  this  a  very  common  variety? 

It  has  not  been  our  aim  in  putting  the  case  interrogatively 
to  conclude  with  a  general  indictment  of  Christianity  and  of 
Quakerism.  We  read,  however,  on  all  sides  that  religious  and 
moral  standards  are  now  much  relaxed.  Is  this,  or  is  it  not  a 
renewed  call  to  the  absolutist? 

Some  who  read  this  article  may  have  stood  in  the  public 
square  of  Florence  and  attempted  to  picture  that  great  blazing 
pyramid  of  human  fashion  and  folly  that  had  followed  the 
irresistible  preaching  of  Savonarola.  Not  many  steps  away 
the  site  of  his  own  martyrdom  brings  one  into  great  confusion 
of  thought.  The  two  events  are  in  such  contrast.  It  seems 
clear  enough,^the  absolutist  and  the  reaction  from  the  absolut- 
ist standing  face  to  face  as  challenging  events!  But  a  case  like 
that  of  Elizabeth  Fry  does  do  something  to  stay  the  confusion 
of  thought  and  feeling  there  in  the  public  square  of  Florence. 
She,  too,  renounced  her  life  of  vanity.  It  was  the  emptiness 
of  it  that  appalled  her !  She  substituted  for  it  a  life  of  absorbing 
service.  No  faculty  of  her  being  was  dwarfed  by  this  new 
life.  She  could  not  say  that  of  the  old.  Savonarola,  it  would 
seem,  led  his  votaries  too  fast.  They  renounced  one  life  with- 
out being  prepared  for  another.  And  his  tragedy  is  the  oft- 
repeated  tragedy  of  moral  and  religious  reformers.  At  a  time 
of  great  and  special  need  shall  we  not  give  place  to  such  well- 
known  principles?  Shall  we  not  prepare  a  program  of  positive 
service — of  a  full,  joyous  life  as  a  prelude  to  any  moral  assault? 

J-  H.  B. 

J.  H.  Thomas  said  at  the  International  Economic  Conference 
in  London:  '  A  good  deal  of  cant  is  common  about  the  situation 
in  Europe  to-day  when  all  those  who  really  loved  their  country 
were  apprehensive  as  to  the  future  of  civilisation.  Unless  we  dealt 
with  Central  Europe  in  a  practical  and  humanitarian  way, 
civilisation,  in  his  judgment,  was  doomed.  We  did  not  excuse 
the  action  of  Germany  or  the  atrocities;  we  condemned  them,  hut 
were  fully  conscious  that  unless  we  immediately  faced  the  realities 
of  the  situation,  then  something  worse  than  the  consequences  of 
the  late  war  must  inevitably  follow!' 
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HOUSE  AND  HOME. 

The  housing  problem  is  generally  regarded  as  an  economic 
problem.  During  tHe  past  five  years  much  high-grade  talent 
has  been  devoted  to  it  under  Federal  authority.  In  places 
there  has  been  wanton  extravagance  of  planning  and  of  ex- 
penditure, but  perhaps  a  balance  of  good  might  readily  be 
found,  if  one's  interest  is  in  finding  good.  Many  of  the  new 
types  of  houses  present  desirable  living  features, — are  in  the 
direction  of  simplicity  of  living  and  of  actual  "  home-making." 

This  home-making  expresses  an  ethical  side  of  the  economic 
problem  of  housing.  It  is  the  side  that  might  properly  interest 
readers  of  a  religious  weekly.  Let  us,  then,  first  of  all  rejoice 
that  such  a  side  has  had  a  measure  of  emphasis,  even  in  the 
excitement  and  rush  of  war  conditions.  Economic  efficiency 
evidently  demands  a  background  favorable  to  social  and  moral 
progress,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  these  great 
town-building  projects.  These  large-scale  projects  of  hous- 
ing are  now  concluded  or  abandoned.  Private  responsibility 
(or  lack  of  it)  is  again  the  only  resource  of  increased  popula- 
tions, here  and  abroad,  seeking  a  shelter  for  families,  large  and 
small.  The  moral  effect  of  the  war  upon  this  private  respon- 
sibility in  stimulating  rent-profiteering,  forced  buying  at  fic- 
titious prices,  or  total  neglect  of  most  necessary  repairs  is  not 
the  least  of  the  serious  indictment  of  war  as  a  corrupter  of 
ideals  of  justice  and  of  right.  Something  of  this  effect  and  of 
the  possibility  of  sharing  in  the  correction  of  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  editorial  mind  in  a  very  concrete  way.  The 
method  of  demonstration  and  the  result  may  not  be  unprofita- 
ble, if  others  are  stimulated  to  use  the  same  method  and  so  get 
an  ocular  demonstration  of  what  otherwise  would  be  quite 
unbelievable. 

Take  car  36  on  Walnut  Street,  and  in  about  fifteen  min- 
utes from  the  centre  of  the  city  (Broad  and  Walnut)  get 
down  at  Thirty-second  and  Gray's  Ferry  Road.  Here  one  is 
in  a  neighborhood  known  as  "  Hell's  Pocket."  There  are  great 
industrial  plants  (DuPont's  Varnish  Works,  etc.),  scattered 
about  and  one  sees  in  various  directions  streets  of  not  un- 
promising-looking two-story  houses.  Turn  into  Napa  Street. 
Here  the  neglectful  landlord  is  in  evidence  to  such  a  degree 
that  one  exclaims,  "The  authorities  should  punish  a  man  that 
offers  such  houses  for  rent!"  Many  of  us  might  feel  our  re- 
sponsibility discharged  by  such  a  righteous  outbreak!  Not 
so  one  good  woman.  Finding  a  house  so  tumble-down  that 
it  was  abandoned  she  inquired  for  the  owner  and  asking  for 
a  price  she  found  she  could  buy  it  for  seven  hundred  dollars. 
The  purchase  completed  she  told  her  husband.  He  returned 
to  the  neighborhood  and  bought  several  others.  They  found  a 
plan  for  restoring  these  houses  for  about  five  hundred  dollars 
and  it  was  truly  a  surprise  to  see  the  transformation.  We 
were  admitted  to  one  by  a  worthy  colored  woman  and  were 
delighted  with  the  four  rooms  and  the  well-equipped  bath. 
All  the  possibilities  for  a  home  were  provided,  and  touches  of 
good  taste  in  decoration  and  arrangement  invited  to  home- 
making.  The  man  and  wife  from  a  rich  suburb  had  become 
personally  interested.  The  human  touch  could  not  fail  to  work 
an  abundant  good  for  them,  for  their  tenants  and  for  adjoin- 
ing landlords  who  would  have  a  sense  of  duty  aroused  by  what 
they  saw.  The  project,  economically,  might  fail  or  succeed. 
We  saw  it  in  the  light  of  real  patriotism,  of  brotherhood,  of 
Christianity  in  action.  Less  than  ten  minutes  away  even  bet- 
ter opportunities  than  these  on  Napa  Street  were  found  for 


such  personal  contacts  with  the  "other  half."  It  is  of  course 
very  much  the  work  that  the  Octavia  Hill  Association  is  doing. 
Without  a  word  of  reflection  upon  their  work,  the  personal 
element  in  what  was  shown  to  us  made  the  compelling  appeal. 

Our  city  has  multiplied  sections  in  which  these  conditions 
are  repeated.  Until  one  sees,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  how  bad 
the  situation  is.  Do  we  care  to  see,  and  to  do  some  first-hand 
work  of  sociological  value? 

J.  H.  B. 


FROM  JOSEPH  ELKINTON. 

Two  letters  have  been  received  from  Joseph  Elkinton  by 
the  Committee  appointed  to  forward  the  interests  of  his 
concern  in  the  labor  in  Europe.  The  following  excerpts 
from  them,  cover  travels  near  and  between  London  and  Dub- 
lin/ 

Holy  Head,  Wales, 
Fourth  Month  27,  1920. 
"We  had  11 00  fellow-passengers  in  all  cabins  and  150  in 
the  first  cabin.  Nearly  a  dozen  nationalities  were  repre- 
sented and  certain  groups  were  very  interesting,  e.  g.,  some 
Japanese  gentlemen  who  were  visiting  Europe  for  the  first 
time. 

The  meditations  which  we  shared  abundantly  confirmed 
the  belief  that  one  of  the  essential  lessons  of  life  is  to  acquire 
the  ability  and  willingness  to  harmonize  as  well  as  to  recog- 
nize the  different  points  of  view,  preferences  and  even  con- 
victions of  our  fellow-men  in  the  interest  of  a  higher  fellowship 
and  loyalty. 

With  Daniel  Oliver  and  Annie  Fox  in  our  party,  our  dis- 
cussions were  often  animated  and  profitable  and  we  found 
congenial  minds  and  spirits  among  our  fellow-voyagers. 

We  have  come  to  an  old  and  terribly  disorganized  continent, 
but  discover  everywhere  human  hearts  and  sane  minds  who 
long  for  spiritual  comfort  and  co-operation." 

"The  war  has  made  its  impress  upon  this  nation  in  many 
ways  and  we  notice  some  rationing  of  food  continues,  with 
much  increased  rates  of  travel  and  cost  of  living.  We  had 
comfortable  accommodations  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel  before 
starting  this  p.  m.  for  Dublin,  by  way  of  Holy  Head. 

The  ride  from  Chester  along  the  north  coast  of  Wales  was 
particularly  attractive,  as  the  sun  had  come  out  beautifully 
after  a  month  of  very  wet  and  cold  weather.  It  hailed  hard 
to-day.  The  quaintness  and  cleanliness  of  these  Welsh  farm- 
houses, together  with  the  green  grass  and  gorse  hedges,  now 
in  their  brilliant  yellow  bloom,  while  the  ocean  beat  against 
the  sea  wall  or  beach  near  the  train,  made  a  particularly 
pleasing  picture." 

Later  From  Dublin. 

"The  ride  of  eighty-seven  miles  across  the  Irish  sea  was 
accomplished  in  four  hours  by  boat  to  Kingston  during  the 
early  morning. 

"We  have  walked  through  the  streets  of  Dublin,  which 
seem  much  as  they  did  during  our  former  visits,  but  we  ap- 
preciate there  is  tension  and  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  every- 
where." 

Fritchley,  Derbyshire,  England. 

"The  meeting  for  Ministry  and  Oversight  in  Dublin  was 
accompanied  by  a  sense  of  the  need  and  importance  of  the 
right  exercise  of  the  prophetic  gift. 

If  this  fails  in  the  present  generation  the  world  as  well  as 
our  Society  will  be  the  poorer.  Dublin  Monthly  Meeting  had 
decided  not  to  record  any  more  persons  in  the  station  of  min- 
isters and  those  who  had  occupied  that  position  in  this  meeting 
had  resigned  or  withdrawn  their  privilege  as  acknowledged 
ministers. 

We  can  easily  see  there  is  more  than  one  aspect  to  this  cus- 
tom, but  we  do  not  believe  this  action  of  a  Monthly  Meeting, 
apart  from  the  concerted  action  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  can 
build  up  the  ministry  or  the  Church.  A  true  call  to  the  local 
ministration  of  spiritual  life  in  our  meetings  can  hardly  be 
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strengthened  in  this  way  much  as  some  may  have  abused  or 
misunderstood  the  privileges  connected  with  this  precious 
gift. 

"In  all  ages  and  generations  the  word  of  the  living  God 
has  been  committed  to  men,  women  and  children  to  deliver 
for  a  purpose  quite  beyond  the  wisdom  and  preference  of  the 
human  mind.  The  recognition  of  that  gift  is  in  no  sense  or- 
dination or  the  backing  of  human  authority,  but  rather  the 
sympathetic  expression  of  a  judgment  that  the  Lord  in  His 
mercy  has  called  the  individual  in  question  to  such  services 
and  this  sympathy  and  sense  of  unity,  which  are  implied  by 
such  endorsement,  are  a  great  strength  to  the  exercised  minis- 
ter, realizing,  as  he  often  does,  that  the  Heavenly  treasure 
is  held  in  '  an  earthen  vessel  Y 

"The  preparation  of  a  Christian  appeal  to  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen under  the  present  very  tense  and  difficult  situation 
brought  Friends  under  a  great  deal  of  exercise  with  some  di- 
versity of  opinion  but  a  suitable  document  was  issued.  One 
can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  complicated  political  tangle  than 
exists  in  Ireland.  Friends  deserve  much  credit  for  their  self- 
restraint  in  their  conferences.  I  was  laid  up  with  a  lame 
knee  during  several  of  the  sessions  of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  but 
Friends  were  exceedingly  kind  in  calling  upon  me  and  report- 
ing the  business  claiming  their  attention,  supplementing  what 
my  wife  and  daughter  brought  to  me.  A  kind  Friend,  living 
in  Dublin,  took  us  a  beautiful  ride  in  his  auto  through  Phoenix 
Park  and  the  suburbs  of  the  city  to  the  home  of  William 
Shackleton,  some  eight  miles  west.  He  is  directly  descended 
from  Abram  and  Richard  Shackleton,  the  friends  of  Edmund 
Burke." 

"We  came  from  Ireland  to  Derbyshire,  England,  on  the 
fifth  inst.  to  attend  the  General  Meeting  of  Friends  at  Fritch- 
ley,  which  was  held  on  the  sixth  inst.  to  great  satisfaction. 

"Blair  Neatby  and  his  wife,  of  Birmingham,  have  been 
delightful  guests  under  the  same  roof  with  ourselves.  The 
company  assembled  numbered  eighty-five,  including  visiting 
Friends  and  neighbors.  An  address  to  the  All-Friends'  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  London  was  read  and  pretty  freely  dis- 
cussed. 

"This  is  a  very  beautiful  section  of  England  and  we  are 
most  kindly  entertained  by  George  and  Catharine  Smith. 
The  meetings  held  yesterday  (First-day)  were  spiritually 
refreshing  and  comforting." 

Affectionately  thy  friend, 
"(Signed)    Joseph  Elkinton." 


A  LETTER  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Friends'  School,  St.  John's  Hill, 
Manganui,  New  Zealand, 
Fourth  Month  22,  1920. 

Dear  Friends: — 

I  do  not  know  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  sending  The 
Friend  regularly  to  our  school,  but  I  wish  to  send  a  hearty 
message  of  thanks  to  the  Friend  or  Friends  who  are  so  thought- 
ful for  our  welfare.  We  very  much  appreciate  the  gift  and  I 
am  able  to  make  good  use  of  the  children's  corner.  I  am  at 
present  reading  to  the  children  a  life  of  William  Penn,  and  so 
your  paper  will  have  added  interest,  and,  I  hope,  will  cultivate 
in  our  budding  Friends  here  a  sympathetic  interest  in  our 
Friends  in  America.  Most  of  our  children  met  William  C. 
Allen  and  his  wife  when  they  visited  New  Zealand  and  we 
were  pleased  to  find  they  had  written  an  account  of  their 
trip  for  your  paper. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  we  opened  school  with 
sixteen  children  as  boarders— coming  from  all  parts  of  New 
Zealand.  We  expect  an  increased  number  next  year  and  there 
is  every  prospect  of  our  school  becoming  a  very  flourishing 
institution. 

If  any  Friend  or  Friends  in  America  could  send  us  books, 
magazines  or  papers  that  would  be  interesting  and  helpful  in 
our  school  work  we  should  welcome  them  heartily.  We  hope 
the  time  may  soon  come  when  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 


entertaining  some  Friend  or  Friends  on  a  visit  from  your 
country. 

Again  thanking  you  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  school, 

Your  friend  sincerely, 
 Hugh  Goldsburv. 

HUMAN  RELATIONSHIPS. 

Woolman  Quotation  for  the  Month. — Now,  when  some 
who  have  never  experienced  hard  labor  themselves  live  in 
fulness  on  the  labor  of  others,  there  is  often  a  danger  of  their 
not  having  a  right  feeling  of  the  laborers'  condition  and  of 
being  thereby  disqualified  to  judge  candidly  in  their  case. 
...  A  person  who  hath  never  felt  the  weight  of  misapplied 
power  comes  not  to  this  knowledge,  but  by  an  inward  tender- 
ness, in  which  the  heart  is  prepared  to  sympathize  with  others. 

Three  colored  boys  just  came  in  and  politely  asked  for  a 
snowball  apiece.  We  went  together  to  the  garden  and  chatted 
as  we  gathered  the  flowers.  The  boys  went  their  way  happy 
in  their  possessions  and  I  was  left  to  ponder  on  the  difference 
between  depredation  and  sharing.  Had  they  raided  the  gar- 
den they  would  have  had  no  spiritual  enjoyment  of  their 
booty,  no  consciousness  of  sharing  both  flowers  and  good-will. 
Had  I  refused  to  share  I  should  have  invited  depredation  and 
lost  the  flowers  and  good-will  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  shar- 
ing both. 

There  are  vast  possibilities  of  sharing  in  the  world  to-day,  not 
only  of  material  possessions,  but  of  good-will,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  gifts  and  above  all  of  understanding  hearts.  Most 
employers  of  labor  and  their  employees  have  yet  to  learn  the 
full  meaning  of  this  sharing. 


Speaking  of  the  Labor  Question,  Professor  James  says: 
"One  half  of  our  fellow-countrymen  remain  entirely  blind  to 
the  internal  significance  of  the  lives  of  the  other  half.  They 
miss  the  joys  and  sorrows,  they  fail  to  feel  the  moral  virtue, 
and  they  do  not  guess  the  presence  of  the  intellectual  ideals. 
They  are  at  cross  purposes  all  along  the  line,  regarding  each 
other  as  they  might  regard  a  set  of  dangerously  gesticulating 
automatons,  or,  if  they  seek  to  get  at  the  inner  motivation, 
making  the  most  horrible  mistakes." 


"  In  the  course  of  a  decade,  during  which  time  I  was  associa- 
ted with  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada, first  as  Deputy  Minister  of  the  Department  and  subse- 
quently as  Minister,  I  was  called  upon  to  act  as  mediator  in 
over  forty  strikes,  important  enough  to  warrant  Government 
intervention.  The  disputes  arose  in  different  parts  of  the  Do- 
minion from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  industries  con- 
cerned such  as  railroads,  ocean  transport,  street  railways,  the 
telegraph  and  telephone,  coal  and  metalliferous  mining  and 
manufacturing  establishments  of  various  kinds.  At  that  time, 
I  was  brought  into  close  touch  with  a  much  larger  number  of 
controversies.  Quite  often  ever  since,  I  have  been  privileged 
to  see  something  of  important  industrial  disputes  from  behind 
the  scenes.  I  believe  I  can  say  that,  without  exception,  every 
dispute  and  controversy  of  which  I  have  had  any  intimate 
knowledge  has  owed  its  origin  and  the  difficulties  pertaining 
to  its  settlement,  not  so  much  to  the  economic  questions  in- 
volved, as  to  this  certain  blindness  in  human  beings  to 
matters  of  real  significance  to  other  lives  and  an  unwillingness 
to  approach  an  issue  with  any  attempt  at  appreciation  of  the 
fundamental  sameness  of  feelings  and  aspirations  in  all  human 
beings. 


"A  solution  of  the  problems  of  industry  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  forms;  something  more  vital  than  forms  is  needed.  A 
new  spirit  alone  will  suffice.  This  spirit  must  substitute  faith 
for  fear.  It  must  breathe  mutual  confidence  and  constructive  1 
good-will.  It  must  be  founded  on  a  belief  in  an  underlying 
order  which  presupposes  between  individuals,  not  conflict, 
but  community  of  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  human  well- 
being.    Once  such  a  spirit  is  imparted  to  the  parties  to  indus- 
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try,  once  it  is  accepted  with  all  that  it  presages  of  individual 
gain  and  public  service,  industry  itself  will  win  a  new  position 
and  a  new  vitality,  and  prosperity  will  follow  in  the  wake  of 
industrial  enterprise.  Such  will  be  the  outcome  whether  we 
think  of  industry  as  limited  to  men  engaged  in  a  single  process, 
or  as  comprising  the  races  and  the  nations  which  embrace  man- 
kind.— "Industry  and  Humanity,"  by  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King. 

We  are  facing  a  social  situation,  which  we  should  be  keenly 
alive  to;  a  situation  which  is  going  to  come  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  a  social  renaissance  of  the  whole  world.  Call  it  socialism, 
social  revolution,  Bolshevism,  or  what  you  will,  it  is  a  leveling 
process  and  means  that  the  workman  without  property,  who 
labors  with  his  hands,  is  going  to  be  the  man  who  will  dominate 
the  world.  It  is  going  to  be  a  hardship  to  the  owners  of  prop- 
erty, but  like  all  revolutionary  movements,  it  will  work  for 
great  good.  The  sooner  we  recognize  this,  the  better  it.  will  be 
for  America.  We  must  not  fight  this  movement,  but  we  must 
educate  it.  We  must  go  among  the  people  and  learn  their  feel- 
ings and  thoughts.  Charles  Schwab. 


We  must  some  day  pass  .  .  .  from  Class  Paternalism 
.  .  .  to  Human  Brotherhood;  .  .  .  from  Political 
Government  to  Industrial  Administration;  from  Competi- 
tion in  Individualism  to  Individuality  in  Co-operation;  from 
War  and  Despotism,  in  any  form,  to  Peace  and  Liberty. — 
Thomas  Carlyle,  in  Past  and  Present. 


Book  for  the  Month. — "  Is  Violence  the  Way  Out  of  Our 
Industrial  Disputes?"  John  Haynes  Holmes:  Dodd  Mead  Co. 

This  latest  book  by  Dr.  Holmes  deserves  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  Friends.  He  reminds  us  in  an  opening  quotation  of 
Count  de  Tocqueville's  words  to  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1848:  "Gentlemen,  I  may  be  deceived,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  present  state  of  people's  minds  in  this  country 
is  such  as  to  create  alarm  and  distress.  For  my  own  part  I 
sincerely  declare  that  for  the  first  time  I  feel  a  special  dread  for 
the  future    .    .    .    We  are  slumbering  on  a  volcano." 

The  book  is  a  short  one,  but  in  its  four  chapters  Dr.  Holmes 
gives  "the  answer  for  capital,"  "the  answe'r  for  labor,"  and 
"the  better  way."  He  "presents  a  program  of  courageous 
action  and  constructive  reform,  based  on  the  fundamental 
idea  of  national  good-will."  "  In  the  past,  more  often  than  not, 
great  transformations  of  society  have  been  purchased  at  the 
price  of  pain  and  much  blood.  This  latest  transformation  now 
impending,  can  be  made  to  come  in  this  same  way,  if  capital 
so  chooses,  for  it  has  the  power  and  can  use  it  cruelly.  But 
there  is  a  better  way— of  generous  acceptance  of  the  inevita- 
ble, and  of  reconciliation  with  men  J  and  this  is  as  genuinely 
heroic  as  it  is  wise  and  merciful." 


BEYOND. 

The  stranger  wandering  in  the  Switzer's  land, 

Before  its  awful  mountain  tops  afraid — 
Who  yet,  with  patient  toil,  hath  gained  his  stand, 

On  the  bare  summit  where  all  life  is  stayed, 

Sees  far,  far  down,  beneath  his  blood-dimmed  eyes, 

Another  country,  golden  to  the  shore, 
Where  a  new  passion  and  new  hopes  arise, 

Where  Southern  blooms  unfold  forever  more. 

And  I,  lone  sitting  by  the  twilight  blaze, 
Think  of  another  wanderer  in  the  snows, 

And  on  more  perilous  mountain  tops  I  gaze, 
Than  ever  frowned  above  the  vine  and  rose. 

Yet  courage,  soul!  nor  hold  thy  strength  in  vain, 
In  hope  o'ercome  the  steeps  God  set  for  thee; 

For  past  the  Alpine  summits  of  great  pain, 
Lieth  thy  Italy.  — Rose  Terry  Cooke. 


GOD'S  WITNESS  TO  SERVICE. 

The  conflict  and  victory,  endurance  and  triumph  which 
sacrificial  people  share  in  common  are  tested  by  Time.  An- 
nalists of  every  sort,  skeptical  or  orthodox,  have  set  down  In 
detail  their  contributions  to  the  growth  of  civilization.  Its 
significance  is  due  to  the  men  and  women  who  knew  that  God 
was  their  Redeemer  and  Deliverer.  ,  His  royal  signature  is 
found  upon  the  records  of  the  Apostles,  the  Fathers,  the  school- 
men, the  reformers,  the  Pilgrims,  and  the  emancipators.  It 
is  subscribed  in  the  cottage  and  the  palace.  It  belongs  to  the 
mission  of  Amos  the  herdsman  and  also  to  that  of  the  princely 
Isaiah.  We  contemplate  epochs  illuminated  by  learning,  by 
research,  by  the  revival  of  venerable  antiquities  of  culture, 
by  mighty  spiritual  advents  of  judgment  and  of  holiness,  and 
we  perceive  that  those  epochs  were  adorned  by  men  who 
proved  what  was  acceptable  to  God.  They  renounced  the 
works  of  darkness,  not  alone  in  passionate  invective,  but  by 
reason  of  the  curse,  the  desolation,  the  barrenness,  those 
works  inflicted  upon  the  hapless  populace.  Lust,  slavery, 
greed,  war,  have  been  impeached.  Their  foul  histories  con- 
demn them;  the  Power,  not  ourselves,  has  sentenced  them  to 
extermination.  And  when  you  pass  beyond  phenomenal  people 
and  movements  to  the  busy  millions  who  have  no  active 
enraptured  consciousness  of  God's  presence  in  their  toil,  can 
you  doubt  that  the  product  of  their  weary  feet  and  blistered 
hands  is  acceptable  to  Him?  They  are  in  this  grand  plan, 
so  generous  and  inclusive,  and  can,  like  their  leader  Christ, 
work  out  "the  creed  of  creeds." 

In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds 
More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought. 

Would  that  those  who  expend  themselves  so  freely  in  hand 
and  brain  were  more  vividly  aware  of  God's  blessing  upon  all 
genuine  workers  and  their  work-!  We  hear  repeatedly  of  the 
contrasocial  condition  of  labor,  of  its  sodden  side,  its  drab 
appearance,  its  dingy  outlook,  its  terrifying  sameness.  Chris- 
tians of  every  kind  are  bound  to  abolish  all  unnatural  causes 
of  these  conditions.  But  do  not  forget  that  what  men  and 
women  need  most  to-day  is  a  new  vision  of  God  as  the  Eternal 
Workman,  of  Christ  as  the  Comrade  of  the  Workers,  who 
lived  among  and  died  for  them.  The  Divine  approval  of 
what  is  strong  and  true  and  ethical,  the  Divine  wrath  blazing 
against  what  is  treacherous,  and  false  and  malefic,  should  be 
seen  and  felt  as  they  are  not  seen  and  felt  by  leaders  and 
peoples.  A  steady,  unflinching  resolution  to  obey  the  text 
would  regenerate  Germany,  pacify  Ireland,  heal  Austria,  in- 
demnify Armenia,  rewrite  treaties,  and  animate  leagues  with 
a  real  and  not  a  fictitious  life.  They  need  statesmen  who  are 
politicians  of  God;  not  the  man,  however  dexterous  and  clever, 
of  whom  it  may  be  said: 

There  is  no  free  wind  in  his  soul, 

No  strength  of  flood  or  fire; 
He  knows  no  force  beyond  control,  • 

He  feels  no  deep  desire. 

He  knows  no  altitudes  above, 

No  passions  elevate; 
All  is  but  mockery  of  love, 

And  mimicry  of  hate. 

The  Mad  Mullah  whom  Lloyd  George  desiderated,  a  blend- 
ing of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  John  Wesley  in  religion,  should 
be  supplemented  by  the  political  guide  who  is  a  blending  of 
Joseph  Mazzini  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  God-intoxicated  men 
are  more  requisite  than  vote-getting  candidates.— Dr.  S. 
Parkes  Cadman,  as  reported  in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 


"  I  f  we  can  love  our  country  enough  to  die  for  it,  we  can  also 
love  it  enough  to  give  to  it  laws  and  institutions  and  policies 
that  shall  prepare  the  way  for  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
men." — Laurence  Housman,  in  Ploughshare  and  Pruning 
Hook. 
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FELLOWSHIP  IN  ACTION. 

[The  following  account  in  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers  for 
Fifth  Month  suggests  the  title  we  have  written  above.  Fren- 
chay  is  in  the  Bristol  neighborhood  (England)  and  the  week 
end  described  Third  Month  13th- 14th. — Eds.] 

You  ask  about  our  Frenchay  Week-end.  It  all  happened  in 
an  "upper  room."  We  ate  there;  we  slept  there  and  discussed 
and  laughed  and  worshipped  there;  and  (with  the  exception  of 
the  fairly  well-defined  periods  of  eating  and  sleeping)  we  should 
have  a  difficulty  to  say  when  one  activity  ended  and  the  others 
began.  Of  course,  that  is  as  it  should  be,  for  we  were  all 
young  and  prayed  we  might  always  be  young — with  the  youth- 
fulness  of  God.  We  were  perplexed,  which  was  one  of  the 
reasons  we  worshipped.  We  were  glad,  because  we  were  to- 
gether; we  were  reverent,  even  in  our  laughter,  because  we 
came  to  know  each  other.  There  is  a  traditional  unwritten  say- 
ing of  Jesus  which  runs,  "Thou  hast  looked  on  thy  brother, 
thou  hast  seen  God."  We  were  all  very  ordinary  young  men, 
which  was  one  of  the  things  we  thank  God  for.  We  did  what 
should  be  a  very  ordinary  thing — sat  or  squatted  round  a  fire 
and  just  simply  chatted  over  some  of  the  simple  things  that 
troubled  us.  Nothing  extraordinary  happened,  for  Fellow- 
ship is  essentially  an  ordinary  thing — that's  why  we  believe 
in  it.  It  seemed  so  fitting  and  natural  that  we  should  discover 
we  were  all  so  much  alike  really.  To  us  had  come  no  vivid 
call  to  heroic  service,  yet  we  all  instinctively  felt  we  ought  to 
be  feeling  our  responsibility  to  each  other  and  to  our  fellowmen. 
We  all  belong  to  the  Society  of  Friends  and  love  it  so  much  we 
do  not  want  it  to  be  an  end  in  itself.  Perhaps  at  rock  bottom 
we  felt  we  had  not  got  rooted  in  very  deep  soil  spiritually,  and 
instinctively  we  know  that  true  Quakerism  is  deep  and  funda- 
mental and  we  really  desire  and  long  to  be  real  Friends.  We 
discovered  strength,  strangely  enough,  in  a  confessed  knowledge 
of  our  common  temptations  and  falls.  It's  good  not  to  feel 
lonely  in  these  things.  We  were  glad  because  an  elderly  young 
Friend  understood  us,  and  believed  in  us.  It  made  it  so  much 
more  possible  to  understand  that  God  believes  in  us  and  that's 
half  the  battle.  It's  often  so  jolly  hard  to  believe  in  oneself, 
isn't  it?  but  it  would  be  currish  not  to  play  up  to  some-One's 
belief  in  us.  There  were  eleven  of  us  all  told  and  we've  all 
gone  back  to  our  ordinary  jobs;  but  just  because  we  ate  and 
slept,  and  laughed  and  talked  and  worshipped  together,  we 
can  never  be  exactly  in  the  same  relationship  to  each  other  as 
before.  That  is  something  surely!  It  wasn't  so  dramatic  as 
the  other  Upper  Room —  probably  we  shall  not  be  able  to  trace 
back  to  our  week-end  any  great  change  in  our  individual  lives, 
or  any  big  event  or  service  in  the  larger  world-,  but  it  was  well . 
and  necessary  that  we  should  meet.  Perhaps  much  of  the  min- 
istry of  Jesus  consisted  in  group  talks  and  much  good  work, 
many  lovely  thoughts  may  have  launched  out  into  the  world 
from  some  of  many  "Unknown  Disciples"  who  had  no  clear 
call  like  Paul,  but  remained  fishermen  and  carpenters. 

A.  Frank  Ward. 


IRISH  FRIENDS  AND  IRELAND. 

Friends  often  ask  what  is  the  attitude  of  our  Society  in 
Ireland  toward  the  painful  national  situation  there.  In  some 
measure  this  epistle  issued  by  the  recent  Yearly  Meeting  an- 
swers this  question. 

To  Our  Fellow-Countrymen  . 
Message  from  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting. 

As  we  have  met  together  at  our  Annual  Meeting  in  Dublin 
we  have  drawn  into  prayerful  concern  and  anxious  thought 
for  the  best  welfare  of  our  country. 

As  a  Church  we  have  never  taken  sides  in  party  politics, 
but  we  feel  constrained  to  express  our  sorrow  for  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland  and  our  abhorrence  of  those  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  injustice  which  are  being  committed  at  this  time. 
We  are  convinced  that  such  acts  are  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God  and  can  never  be  justified,  whatever'  the  aim  may  be. 

The  problems  which  we  have  to  face  are  difficult  and  many- 


sided;  yet  we  believe  that  by  carrying  out  the  principles  of 
love  and  active  good-willl,  in  the  spirit  of  our  Divine  Lord  and 
Master  Jesus  Christ,  right  and  justice  will  prevail  and  our 
country  be  brought  into  that  state  of  peace,  order  and  con- 
tentment which  we  all  desire. 

We  earnestly  appeal  to  our  fellow-countrymen,  of  what- 
ever political  or  religious  faith,  to  cherish  this  spirit  of  love 
and  good-will,  even  towards  those  whose  ideals  and  purposes 
seem  to  be  bitterly  opposed  to  their  own.  Let  us,  as  individ- 
uals and  as  a  nation,  with  courage  and  confidence,  place  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God  above  every  other  consideration. 

6,  Eustice  Street,  Dublin. 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

The  Spring  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  held  at 
the  school  on  the  evening  of  Fifth  Month  28th.  Supper  was 
served  on  the  school  lawn,  followed  by  a  meeting  in  the  assem- 
bly-room. Professor  Felix  E.  Schelling,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  confessed  himself  "half  a  Friend,"  gave  a 
delightful  address  on  "  Books."  Professor  Schilling's  style  and 
treatment  were  very  suggestive  of  Charles  Lamb. 

Following  Professor  Schelling's  address  Ruth  S.  Goodwin, 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  reported  informally  on 
the  progress  of  the  campaign  inaugurated  by  the  alumni  for 
endowment  funds  for  the  school.  It  was  felt  that  an  import- 
ant beginning  had  been  made  in  enlisting  the  interest  and  co- 
operation of  the  Alumni,  and  in  presenting  to  the  friends  of 
the  school  the  imperative  needs  of  schools  as  well  as  colleges 
for  productive  endowment  funds  to  maintain  the  standards 
which  the  times  demand.  Contributions  for  the  endowment 
of  a  scholarship  to  be  known  as  the  "J.  Henry  Bartlett  Schol- 
arship" were  announced,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  meeting  these 
funds  were  made  up  to  I5000,  the  amount  necessary  to  endow 
a  full  scholarship. 

There  is  a  promise  of  another  full  scholarship  which  will 
bear  the  name  of  John  H.  Dillingham. 

A  scholarship  of  I250  per  year  in  memory  of  Margaret  E. 
Fretz  has  been  promised,  and  several  other  scholarships  are 
in  prospect. 

Beginnings  have  been  made  for  the  teachers'  salary  endow- 
ment fund  and  the  building  fund.  The  Alumni  Committee 
were  encouraged  to  continue  their  work  of  education  and  so- 
licitation, since  it  was  felt  that  only  a  beginning  of  what  is  pos- 
sible had  yet  been  accomplished. 

On  Fifth  Month  18th,  "Peace  Day,"  J.  Henry  Scattergood 
addressed  the  morning  collection  on  the  advantages  of  perma- 
nent peace. 

On  the  evening  of  Fifth  Month  2 1  st  the  A  Class  gave  a  party 
in  the  school  dining-room  to  the  teachers  and  seniors. 

The  pupils  have  been  much  interested  in  making  additional 
collections  of  money  for  suffering  children  in  Armenia  and 
Serbia,  the  latter  following  a  special  appeal  to  the  school  for 
Serbian  relief. 

The  Brown  and  Gold  Color  Contests  and  "Track  Meets" 
were  completed  last  week. 

Evalyn  M.  Paxson,  one  of  our  graduates  in  19 19,  has  just 
been  awarded  a  scholarship  to  Vassar  College  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Alumni  of  Vassar. 

Sara  H.  Cheyney  who  has  been  spending  the  year  in  study 
at  Los  Angeles  has  returned  with  a  diploma  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  of  which  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School  is 
now  a  branch.  She  expects  to  resume  her  place  in  the  Primary 
Department  next  year. 

Haverford  College  Entrance  Examinations  are  to  be  held 
at  this  school  during  the  week  beginning  Sixth  Month  14th. 

Graduation  exercises  this  year  will  be  held  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon,  Sixth  Month  1  ith,  at  three  o'clock.  Henry  Tatnall 
Brown  has  accepted  the  invitation  to  address  the  Class. 


"Quakerism  is  a  way  of  life,  rather  than  a  collection  of 
dogmas.  It  makes  great  demands  on  those  who  profess  it, — 
demands  which  unfortunately  are  only  too  often  evaded." — 
Elizabeth  Fox  Howard,  in  "Friends'  Service  in  War  Time." 
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GREAT  LITERARY  PACIFIST. 

Few  competent  authorities  would  make  a  list  of  the  half 
dozen  most  famous  names  in  the  literary  world  to-day,  and 
omit  Romain  Rolland.  Many  of  them  not  unlikely  would  put 
his  name  first  on  the  list.  During  the  war  from  his  retreat  in 
Switzerland,  he  did  not  fail  to  keep  alive  his  protest  against 
war  as  "utter  wickedness  and  utter  folly."  The  great  war, 
however,  was  not  needed  to  make  him  a  pacifist.  His  monu- 
mental work,  Jean  Christophe,  the  last  volume  of  which 
appeared  in  19 12,  was  a  prophecy  of  the  inevitable  conflict 
that  came  in  1914.  But  it  was  much  more  than  a  prophecy. 
It  made  clear  the  means  of  prevention.  "  I  am  made  for  love 
not  for  hate.  For  love  and  for  understanding,  which  is  anoth- 
er form  of  love."  This  doctrine  transmuted  into  national 
policy  could  have  saved  the  day — is  the  only  hope  now  that 
the  future  can  be  saved. 

"Above  the  Battlefield,"  a  volume  of  passionate  appeal, 
came  out  of  the  war.  Many  Friends  have  read  it.  A  writer 
for  the  Evening  Post,  Helena  Van  Brugh  de  Kay,  thus  de- 
scribes it: 

"It  is  at  once  a  homage  to  the  heroic  youth  of  Europe,  a 
condemnation  of  the  criminal  authors  of  the  war  and  a  call  to 
the  union  of  European  intellectuals.  He  deplores  the  failure 
of  the  two  moral  forces,  Christianity  and  Socialism;  for  these 
young  men  who  haven't  the  courage  to  die  for  their  own  faith 
are  able  to  die  for  the  faith  of  others ! .  '  Suppose  it  is  so,'  says 
Rolland,  'that  war  transforms  some  people  for  the  better,  is 
there  not  a  finer  way  to  employ  the  devotion  of  a  people  than 
to  effect  the  ruin  of  other  peoples?  And  can't  you  sacrifice 
yourselves,  Christians,  without  sacrificing  your  neighbors  as 
well?'" 

Perhaps  one  can  not  see  into  the  heart  of  this  great  pacifist 
better  than  in  some  letters  which  we  make  bold  to  print  from 
the  article  quoted  above.  In  introducing  them  the  Post 
correspondent  says: 

"But  nothing  illustrates  better  Rolland's  attitude  where 
the  war  is  concerned  than  the  short  series  of  letters  that  passed 
between  him  and  the  great  Belgian  poet,  Emile  Verhaeren, 
during  the  first  year  of  the  struggle.  They  are  one  of  the  most 
touching  examples  in  history  of  two  irreconcilable  points  of 
view  the  holders  of  which  still  remain  united  by  a  deep  bond  of 
affection." 

We  reprint  the  letters  just  as  they  appear  in  the  Post: 

t 

Verhaern  to  Rolland: 

London,  18,  Matheson  Road,  West  Kensington, 

October  24,  191 4. 

Very  Dear  Romain  Rolland: — Here  are  a  few  lines  to  join 
to  your  protest.  [Note:  Rolland  had  assembled  a  certain  num- 
ber of  protestations  by  artists  and  writers  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  Louvain  and  Rheims.  They  were  published  in  a  volume 
of  "Les  Cahiers  Vaudois,"  Lausanne,  January,  191 5.]  I  send 
you  besides  two  poems  I  have  published  in  London,  the  first 
in  the  Observer,  the  second  in  the  Nation.  I  am  full  of  sorrow 
and  hate.  The  latter  sentiment  1  had  never  felt.  I  know  it 
now.  I  cannot  cast  it  out  of  me,  and  yet  I  believe  myself  to  be 
an  honest  man,  for  whom  hate  used  to  be  a  base  sentiment. 
Oh!  what  frightful  things  they  tell  me!  And  how  I  love  my 
country  now,  or,  rather,  the  heap  of  ashes  that  it  is! 

I  love  you  also,  very  dear  Romain  Rolland,  for  your  upright- 
ness and  nobility,  and  I  embrace  you  with  emotion. 

Your  Em.  Verhaeren. 

II. 

Romain  Rolland  to  Verhaeren: 

Geneva,  November  23,  1914. 

Dear  Verhaeren: — I  thank  you  affectionately  for  your  letter. 
No,  do  not  hate!  Hate  is  not  made  for  you,  for  us.  Let  us  de- 
fend ourselves  against  hatred  more  than  against  our  enemies. 

You  will  see  later  how  much  more  poignant  the  tragedy 
is  even  than  one  can  realize  while  mixed  up  with  it.  There  is 
on  all  sides  a  sombre  grandeur,  and  over  the  herds  of  men  reigns 


a  sacred  delirium.  It  is  bloody  Dionysius  and  his  Bacchantes 
that  are  passing. 

The  European  drama  attains  such  a  degree  of  horror  that  it 
becomes  unjust  to  accuse  men.  It  is  a  convulsion  of  nature. 
Like  those  who  saw  the  Deluge,  let  us  make  the  Ark  and  save 
what  remains  of  humanity. 

I  embrace  you  fraternally, 

Romain  Rolland. 

III. 

Verhaeren  to  Rolland: 

Leeds,  41,  Headingley  Lane, 
December  3,  1914. 

V ery  Dear  Romain  Rolland: — How  much  greater  and  higher 
you  are  than  I !  And  what  an  example  you  should  be  to  me! 
[Note  by  Romain  Rolland:  I  only  give  out  this  letter  of  Ver- 
haeren in  order  To  show  his  touching  modesty  and  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart,  for  he  was  twenty  times  better  than  I.  And 
who  could  have  had  the  right  to  reproach  him,  his  passionate 
sorrow,  even  though  it  reached  injustice — he  who  had  lost  all?] 

But  what  horrors  I  have  seen,  what  abominable  things  peo- 
ple worthy  of  the  clearest  faith  have  told  me!  They  have  not 
made  war  upon  my  country;  they  have  covered  it  with  theft, 
pillage,  assassination.  The  civilians  have  been  more  terribly 
treated  than  the  soldiers.  It  is  on  them  who  were  without  de- 
fence that  they  have  chiefly  waged  war,  and  it  is  that  that  is 
-odious  beyond  anything. 

How  much  I  thank  you  for  being  so  ardent  in  your  defence 
of  right  and  particularly  in  your  devotion  to  my  country! 
[Note:  This  was  written  after  having  read  Rolland's  article, 
"The  People  That  Suffers  for  Justice's  Sake,"  written  in  No- 
vember, 19 14,  for  "The  Book  of  King  Albert,"  published  in 
London  by  Hall  Caine  and  reprinted  in  "Above  the  Battle- 
field."] 

I  embrace  you  with  all  my  heart. 

Your 

Em.  Verhaeren. 

IV. 

Rolland  to  Verhaeren: 

Geneva,  June  14,  191 5. 

Dear  Verhaeren: — Thank  you  for  your  book.  I  do  not  merit 
your  word  of  dedication.  [Note:  Verhaeren  had  sent  Rolland 
his  book,  "  Bleeding  Belgium,"  with  these  words:  "To  Romain 
Rolland,  magnificent  heart."]  Alas!  I  am  but  a  heart  that  suf- 
fers because  of  other  men's  sufferings  and  their  blindness  in 
finding  no  other  remedy  to  their  ills  than  to  do  ill  to  others. 

I  have  read  your  book.  .  .  .  How  much  you  must 
have  suffered,  my  dear,  great  and  good  one,  to  hate!  .  .  . 
But  I  know,  my  friend,  that  you  cannot  do  so  for  long.  No, 
you  will  not  be  able  to;  souls  like  yours  would  die  in  such  an 
atmosphere.  Justice  must  be  done,  but  justice  does  not  wish 
all  the  men  of  a  people  rendered  responsible  for  the  crimes  of  a 
few  hundreds  of  individuals.  Were  there  but  one  good  man  in 
all  Israel  I  would  say  that  you  have  not  the  right  to  condemn 
all  Israel.  And  you  do  not  realize  the  existence  of  all  the  op- 
pressed and  gagged  souls  who  struggle  and  suffer  in  Germany 
and  Austria.  Their  voices  are  stifled  in  order  that  the  implaca- 
ble character  of  the  struggle  may  be  maintained.  But  I  have 
heard  them;  I  have  been  hearing  them  for  ten  months,  and 
later,  my  friend,  when  you  know  them,  in  spite  of  yourself, 
you  will  love  them.    .    .  . 

.  .  .  You  see,  no  Greek  tragedy  exists  to  equal  in  blind 
horror  the  one  that  is  being  played  now  in  Europe.  Thousands 
of  innocents  are  sacrificed  everywhere  to  the  crimes  of  politics. 
Napoleon  was  not  mistaken  when  he  said:  "Politics — that  is 
the  modern  fatality.  The  antique  Destiny  was  never  more 
ferocious." 

Let  us  not  associate  ourselves  with  Destiny,  Verhaeren. 
Let  us  be  with  the  oppressed,  with  all  the  oppressed.  And 
they  are  everywhere.   1  know  but  two  kinds  of  people  in  the 
world — those  who  suffer  and  those  who  make  others  suffer. 

I  embrace  you  fraternally, 

Romain  Rolland. 


Sixth  Month  10,  1920. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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V. 

Verhaeren  to  Rolland: 

Paris,  June  ig,  191 5. 

My  Very  Dear  Rolland: — If  I  hate,  it  is  because  what  I  have 
felt,  seen  and  heard  is  frightful.  It  is  because  even  to-day  what 
the  dominating  German  is  doing  in  Belgium  is  villainous,  bad 
and  cruel  to  the  highest  degree.  The  daily  crime  is  done  on 
the  sly;  that  is  what  revolts  me  every  moment,  more  than  I 
can  say.  I  confess  that,  burning  with  sorrow  and  anger,  as 
I  am,  I  cannot  be  just.  I  am  not  beside  the  flame,  but  in  it, 
and  I  suffer  and  scream,  I  cannot  do  otherwise. 

I,  too,  and  with  all  my  soul  embrace  you,  my  very  dear 
Romain  Rolland. 

Em.  Verhaeren. 
The  correspondence  was  interrupted  at  this  point,  but  the 
attitude  on  both  sides  remained  the  same. 


ARE  WE  A  MILITARY  NATION? 

[We  copy  herewith  from  the  Boston  Transcript  (not  especial- 
ly a  pacifist  paper!)  a  brief  article  which  every  loyal  American 
should  ponder.  That  before-war  picture  of  the  German  peas- 
ant with  a  burly  monster  of  a  soldier  on  his  back  makes  one 
ready  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  poet  Burns  about  seeing  our- 
selves.— Eds.] 

Budget  presentations,  when  they  come  to  be  made,  promise 
some  startling  revelations.  Meantime  Dr.  Edward  B.  Rosa, 
the  distinguished  chief  physicist  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
in  support  of  his  pleas  for  larger  appropriations  for  the  scien- 
tific departments  of  the  Government,  has  produced  a  set  of 
figures  which  are  striking  enough  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
even  the  layman.  In  the  course  of  an  address  before  the  Wash- 
ington Academy  of  Science  at  the  Cosmos  Club  the  other 
evening,  Dr.  Rosa  compared  the  meagre  appropriations  made 
for  research,  educational  and  developmental  purposes  during 
the  present  fiscal  year  with  those  devoted  to  military  and  naval 
purposes,  including  such  as  are  incident  to  the  war,  and  showed 
a  discrepancy  of  the  most  sensational  character.  Not  only  does 
Congress  allow  an  almost  infinitesimal  sum  for  these  benefi- 
cial activities,  but  the  appropriations  for  primary  Government 
functions  and  for  the  carrying  on  of  public  works  make  only 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the  incredible  sum  the 
people  are  taxed  to  pay  for  the  greed  of  man  as  translated  into 
terms  of  war.  Dr.  Rosa  divides  governmental  activities  into 
five  groups,  and  states  his  case  with  figures  which  also  have  been 
confirmed  by  James  W.  Good  of  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Here  is  the  significant  table 
upon  which  Dr.  Rosa  bases  his  argument: 

Expenditures  for  1919-20. 


Recent  and  previous  wars  1 

,3,855,482,585.60 

67.81% 

1,424,138,676.57 

25.02 

Primary  Government  functions  .  . 

181,087,225.41 

3.19 

168,203,557.46 

2.97 

Research,  educational  and  develop- 

57,093,660.93 

1.01 

Total  9 

,5,686,005,705.97 

100.00% 

"While  we  continue  to  condemn,  unsparingly,  selfishness 
and  greed  and  all  trafficking  in  the  natural  rights  of  man,  let 
us  not  forget  to  respect  thrift  and  industry  and  enterprise. 
Let  us  look  to  the  service  rather  than  to  the  reward.  Then 
shall  we  see  in  our  industrial  army,  from  the  most  exalted 
captain  to  the  humblest  soldier  in  the  ranks,  a  purpose  worthy 
to  minister  to  the  highest  needs  of  man  and  to  fulfil  the  hope 
of  a  fairer  day." — Governor  Calvin  Coolidge,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 


To  work,  to  help  and  to  be  helped,  to  learn  sympathy  through 
suffering,  to  learn  faith  by  perplexity,  to  reach  truth  through 
wonder, — behold!  this  is  what  it  is  to  prosper,  this  is  what  it 
is  to  live. — Phillips  Brooks. 


STARVING  RUSSIAN  CHILDREN. 

Children  in  Soviet  Russia  are  actually  dying  of  hunger. 
This  is  disclosed  in  an  appeal  for  aid  which  Jane  Addams, 
of  Hull  House,  has  received  from  the  patriarch  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church.  The  appeal  from  Moscow  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  patriarch  and  is  addressed  to  the  American 
people  in  the  name  of  Russia's  religious,  educational  and 
charitable  institutions.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"Delegated  by  the  Russian  Orthodox  Clergy  headed  by 
the  All-Russian  patriarch,  by  the  Hebrew  rabbis  in  Russia, 
by  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  the  Academy  of 
Arts,  by  the  All-Russian  Union  of  Actors,  headed  by  the  State 
Theatres,  by  the  Russian  poets,  writers,  composers,  profes- 
sors, by  one  hundred  thousand  university  students  and  in- 
structors, by  the  high  and  elementary  schools,  by  two  thousand 
co-operative  establishments,  by  hospitals,  homes,  societies, 
companies,  persons  and  institutions  of  the  most  diverse  politi- 
cal parties  and  views,  I  transmit  this  appeal: 

"'Citizens  of  America!  In  the  northern  regions  of  Russia 
children  are  dying  of  hunger.  When  children  are  dying,  the 
future  of  the  nation  is  dying.  We  address  ourselves  to  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  American  people  with  the  most  ardent 
plea  for  help  to  the  Russian  children  with  food  supplies.  We 
appeal  for  help  to  a  nation  which  more  than  once  in  the  past 
actively  and  generously  aided  the  Russian  people,  and  we 
hope  that  on  this  occasion  the  Americans  will  also  respond  to 
our  call.'" 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  appeal  Jane  Addams  invited  a 
number  of  Chicago  citizens  to  form  a  Committee  for  the  relief 
of  Russian  women  and  children.  The  Committee  includes 
Bishop  Anderson  and  others. 

The  Committee  already  has  the  assurances  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Archbishop  in  this  country  of  his  co-operation  in 
its  work;  Jane  Addams  has  received  a  letter  from  the  Arch- 
bishop reading,  in  part,  as  follows : — "  I  am  writing  you  to 
say  that  His  Grace,  the  Holy  Russian  Orthodox  Archbishop, 
will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  your  committee  for  this  most 
deserving  cause.  If  it  be  agreeable  to  you  and  in  harmony 
with  your  plan,  he  will  order  the  appeal  read  in  all  the  Orthodox 
Churches  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"  We  will  be  glad  to  serve  you  in  any  manner,  and  we  assure 
you  of  our  heartfelt  gratitude' that  you  have  undertaken  this 
most  noble  task  which  means  the  salvation  of  future  Russia." 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


Friends'  Work  in  Serbia. — As  most  of  you  children  know, 
our  Friends  are  helping  among  other  war  victims  the  poor 
people  of  Serbia.  Andrew' Pearson,  the  son  of  Professor  Pear- 
son, at  Swarthmore,  is  the  head  of  the  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee in  Serbia;  he  has  written  some  very  interesting  letters; 
from  these  our  friend  Elizabeth  T.  Rhoads  has  kindly  selected 
a  few  which  she  feels  sure  you  will  be  interested  to  read.  She 
says:  "Of  course  one  of  the  most  appealing  things  in  the  Ser- 
bian situation  is  the  orphans  who  are  just  straying  about  the 
country  with  nowhere  to  lay  their  heads  and  no  one  to  care 
for  them.  Our  unit  is  planning  to  do  orphanage  work  at 
Pec  where  the  situation,  they  think,  is  much  worse  than  at 
Sescoratz  where  they  had  formerly  been  working." 

Here  is  a  letter  which  was  sent  by  Drew  Pearson,  who  is 
working  over  in  Serbia,  to  his  little  nine-year  old  sister,  Bar- 
bara. He  writes: 

"The  little  children  here  work  all  the  time,  they  watch  the 
sheep  in  the  pastures,  and  while  tending  the  sheep  they  card 
wool  to  make  yarn.  They  have  no  shoes  or  stockings  on  their 
feet  and  it  is  very  cold.  I  have  on  my  knitted  socks  and  army 
shoes,  yet  my  feet  are  cold.  Think  how  they  must  suffer 
without  any.  The  women  haven't  any  shoes  either,  only  the 
men.  Nearly  all  the  children  have  racking  coughs,  too,  but 
they  are  gay  and  sing  as  they  work." 

Babara  is  trying  to  secure  shoes  and  stockings  to  send. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Sixth  Month  10,  1920. 


A  Letter  to  His  Sister. 

Dobrodo. 

Dear  Little  Big  Sister: — I  am  fine,  thank  you.  And  your 
good  letter  made  me  feel  even  better.  I  sleep  even  more  than 
you  do,  because  it  is  cold  at  night,  and  I  have  to  go  to  bed  to 
keep  warm.  You  see  I  live  in  a  tent.  Some  day  I'll  send  you 
a  picture  of  it.  I  have  a  cot  and  nice  mattress  and  three  warm 
blankets.  Near  the  head  of  my  bed  is  the  grub-box,  where  we 
keep  our  bread,  and  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  beans,  sardines  and 
canned  meats.  Once  a  cat  came  in  at  night  and  ate  some 
things.  At  the  foot  of  my  bed  is  a  box  where  I  keep  my  tooth 
brush,  hair  brush,  and  soap.  My  suit-case  is  on  top  of  this 
box.  Near  it  is  a  big  box  for  the  typewriter.  We  keep  pots  and 
kettles  under  it.  Also  we  have  a  box  made  into  a  book-case 
and  writing  desk.  Then  my  partner  has  his  cot  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tent,  with  his  suit-case  and  our  two  bedding  rolls. 
You  remember  you  saw  me  pack  my  bedding  roll  at  Swarth- 
more.  In  the  middle  we  have  a  big  table  and  a  folding  chair. 
Then  under  our  cots  we  keep  everything  you  can  think  of, 
from  a  folding  bathtub,  to  clothes  pins,  and  coils  of  rope. 
Don't  you  think  that  is  quite  a  bit  to  get  into  one  small  tent 
which  is  not  as  big  as  a  little  Chautauqua  tent  which  I  used 
to  live  in  when  you  came  to  visit  me.  When  it  is  real  cold  our 
Bulgarian  orderly  brings  us  a  big  tin  can  full  of  hot  coals,  and 
that  keeps  us  nice  and  warm.  Our  Bulgarian  is  better  than 
any  of  the  cooks  which  mother  ever  had.  He  cooks  all  our 
meals,  makes  our  beds,  washes  and  mends  our  clothes,  and  gets 
us  bread  and  meat  whenever  we  want  it.  Whenever  he  opens 
a  can  of  corn  or  a  can  of  milk  or  of  meat,  he  saves  the  tin  can. 
Then  he  trades  a  tin  can  for  half  a  dozen  potatoes  or  eggs  and 
gives  them  to  us.  The  people  here  will  give  quite  a  few  po- 
tatoes for  a  tin  can.  They  use  them  to  cook  and  to  drink  out 
of.  Just  think  how  many  potatoes  you  could  get  if  you  had  all 
the  tin  cans  which  are  thrown  away  on  the  dump  piles  at 
Swarthmore. 

Write  and  tell  me  how  Ellen  likes  school. 

Your  loving  brother, 

Drew. 


Taken  From  Andrew  Pearson's  Diary. — The  trouble 
with  studying  Serbian  here  is  that  a  crowd  comes  around  to 
help  you  study.  About  the  only  words  I  can  use  accurately 
are  "Dolra"  (all  right),  and  "Dolradan"  (good  day),  and 
"Laken  Notch"  (good  night).  My  study  causes  considerable 
amusement.  I  could  hardly  blame  the  Serbs  for  laughing  the 
other  day  when  I  was  trying  to  make  my  horse  go.  You  see 
Serbian  horses  don't  understand  American;  so  I  yelled  " Hvalo 
Lopa,"  I  repeated  and  punctuated  it  with  a  whip.  Then 
again,  "Hvalo  Lopa,"  using  both  whip  and  heel.  And  then  I 
discovered  that  Hvalo  Lopa  meant  "thank  you  very  mUch." 

I  am  sitting  on  the  foundation  of  a  house  which  a  young 
fellow  has  been  building  for  his  mother  and  family.  He  has  to 
report  for  military  service  in  four  days.  Everything  is  all  cut 
and  ready  to  put  the  roof  on  the  house,  but  it  requires  five  men 
to  do  the  heavy  lifting.  We  have  no  prisoners  we  can  spare 
him,  so  I  asked  the  Kamete,  or  local  mayor,  if  he  couldn't 
get  some  help  to  finish  the  house.  (There  are  nine  men  in  the 
town.)  The  Kamete  said  that  since  Peter  was  going  away  in 
the  army,  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  repay  the  other  men  with  his 
services  in  return  for  their  help,  and  therefore  they  would 
not  help  him  finish  the  house.  This  is  the  kind  of  community 
spirit  we  run  up  against.  The  men  spend  enough  time  asking 
for  prisoners,  waiting  for  dinner  to  get  ready  when  we  visit 
them,  and  smoking  and  drinking  at  the  Kafana  to  build  a 
house  apiece.  I  sometimes  think  it  would  be  better  not  to 
have  any  prisoners  here.  We  expect  a  good  many  scraps  be- 
fore long  over  the  division  of  prisoners. 

We  took  a  walk  after  supper.  It  was  a  fine  moonlight 
night,  and  we  wandered  out  to  a  hill-top  where  a  drum  and  two 
Serb  flutes  were  playing  strenuously.  It  was  a  Gypsy  wedding, 
and  they  were  doing  the  dance  which  lasts  for  three  days  after- 
ward.   The  moonlight  hid  the  dirt  and  rags,  and  mellowed  the 


jarring  colors,  and  gave  the  scene  a  very  weird  and  grotesque 
atmosphere.  The  dance  was  a  cola,  but  it  was  more  strenuous 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  liquor  imbibed  by  the  guests. 
I  have  never  seen  an  Indian  war  dance,  but  I  have  read  about 
them.  This  must  have  been  the  twin  brother  to  such  a  dance. 
Around  and  around  they  went  in  a  circle,  the  men  sometimes 
throwing  their  hats  and  coats  in  the  air,  sometimes  falling  on 
each  other's  necks,  and  kissing  each  other  vehemently. 

The  bride's  face  was  covered  with  silver  spangles,  like  Christ- 
mas tree  decorations.  She  looked  very  tired.  The  groom  was 
a  mere  boy — not  over  sixteen. 

Spent  the  evening  (from  five  to  six-thirty)  around  the  camp- 
fire  with  the  Bulgars.  They  are  a  mixed  lot.  Two  are  Segans 
(gypsies),  one  a  Turk,  and  four  full-blooded  Bulgars.  Two  of 
the  latter  have  been  to  America. 

The  prisoners  seem  to  be  happy  in  spite  of  the  wind  and  the 
lonesomeness  and  the  isolation  of  this  place.  They  are  singing 
and  joking  around  the  fire.  The  woman  whose  house  they 
are  building  is  sitting  by  the  fire  with  them.  There  seems  to  be 
no  feeling  of  enmity  between  them.  The  woman  does  not 
seem  to  blame  the  Bulgars  for  burning  the  houses,  and  the 
Bulgars  don't  seem  to  begrudge  the  woman  that  they  must 
build  up  her  house.  They  both  blame  it  on  the  powers  higher 
up. 

The  woman  takes  their  shoes  at  night  and  locks  them  up  in 
her  hut.  It  is  rather  ridiculous,  for  seven  big  Bulgars  could 
easily  refuse  to  give  up  their  shoes,  or  could  easily  take  them 
away  from  her  during  the  night.  But  they  take  them  off  good- 
naturedly  and  put  them  in  a  pile.  She  counts  them  and  her 
children  help  carry  them  off.  I  asked  her  if  she  wanted  mine, 
too. 


A  BACK-TO-SCHOOL  DRIVE. 

To  abolish  child  labor  not  merely  by  prohibiting  employ- 
ment, but  by  providing  suitable  education  is  the  aim  of  the 
Stay-in-School  campaigns  now  being  carried  on  or  just  com- 
pleted in  twenty  States  in  co-operation  with  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  The  campaign 
is  to  be  followed  in  the  Fall  by  a  Back-to-School  drive  in 
order  to  round  up  the  children  who  fail  to  report  at  the  open- 
ing of  school,  since  the  influence  of  vacation  work  in  leading 
to  permanent  withdrawal  from  school  has  been  strikingly 
shown. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  campaign  is  that  six  of  the 
States  taking  part  in  it  are  among  the  ten  in  which  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  between  ten  and  fifteen 
years  of  age  are  regularly  engaged  in  agricultural  work.  Rural 
child  labor,  which  involves  three-fourths  of  all  the  child  work- 
ers in  the  country,  is  the  most  difficult  form  of  child  exploita- 
tion to  reach.  It  is  subject  to  no  legal  regulation  except  through 
school  attendance  laws,  and  these  are, 'as  a  rule,  inadequate 
and  poorly  enforced.  In  three  of  the  six  States  taking  part 
in  the  Stay-in-School  campaign,  the  percentage  of  illiterates 
over  ten  years  of  age  represents  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
total  population.  The  other  three  States  have  illiteracy  rates 
considerably  higher  than  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  campaign  is  being  carried  on  in  accordance  with  local 
needs  and  resources.  Moving  pictures  and  slides  are  being 
utilized  in  some  places  to  show  the  harmful  effects  of  too  early 
work  and  the  advantages  of  schooling.  Posters  and  leaflets 
urging  children  to  make  wider  use  of  the  vocational  courses 
offered  in  local  schools  are  being  distributed.  Leaders  in 
vocational  guidance  and  placement  work  are  giving  talks  to 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  on  the  advantages  which 
school  training  gives  when  the  boy  or  girl  enters  the  working 
world.  A  ruler,  called  A  Rule  for  School,  showing  children 
why  for  the  sake  of  their  future  they  should  stay  in  school 
until  they  have  at  least  enough  education  to  enter  a  skilled 
occupation,  is  being  furnished  local  committees  by  the  Child- 
ren's Bureau. 

The  twenty  States  carrying  on  campaigns  are  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
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Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Texas  and  Wisconsin.  — From  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor. 


A  DRIVE  THAT  IS  SEASONABLE. 

The  housewife,  because  it  is  the  fashion  these  days  to  be 
content  in  smaller  houses,  finds  that  she  hasn't  the  room  for 
storing  away  Winter  and  late  Spring  garments  that  she  once 
had,  and  their  disposal  becomes  a  problem. 

What  she  shall  do  with  them  she  does  not  know.  Along 
comes  the  Near  East  Relief  and  points  a  way  that  will  redound 
to  her  credit,  and  bring  comfort,  where  the  word  comfort  is 
tragically  unknown.  It  inaugurated  early  this  month  an  Old 
Clothes  Drive.  It  will  take  off  her  hands  all  the  clothing  she 
does  not  need.  After  she  is  brought  to  a  realization  of  what  a 
greater  need  there  is  for  it  overseas  than  she  ever  knew,  she 
will  give  generously,  and  regret  she  can't  give  more. 

Thousands  of  children  perished  in  the  Near  East  last  year 
because  of  starvation.  All  who  could  be  accommodated  were 
taken  to  refugee  camps  and  orphanages  opened  by  the  gener- 
osity of  American  people,  and  here  they  were  fed  and  cared 
for  as  well  as  the  means  permitted. 

Winter  came,  and  it  was  a  Winter  that  was  particularly 
bitter.  Many  of  the  children  were  clad  in  only  one  cotton 
garment,  and  it  became  necessary  to  have  them  remain  in 
bed  to  keep  warm.  They  suffered  with  chilblains  till  their  little 
feet  burst;  pneumonia,  influenza,  pleurisy,  croup;  all  the  ail- 
ments of  Winter  united  in  undermining  their  physical  strength. 
Their  power  of  resistance,  weakened  by  privation,  exposure 
and  malnutrition,  was  not  great,  and  thousands  succumbed. 
So  many  at  a  time  all  through  the  Winter  that  it  meant  not 
the  digging  of  one  little  grave,  but  one  big  grave  every  day. 

Every  donation  of  old  clothing  will  help  to  ward  off  a  re- 
currence of  this  suffering  next  Winter.  It  is  a  drive  that  is 
seasonable.    Give,  and  save  a  life. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Executive  Secretary. 
HOWARD  H.  BRINTON.  Publicity.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Women't  Wort.. 

Associate  Secretaries. 

WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY  BERNARD  WALTON 

WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


Need  for  Continued  Work  in  Germany. 

Friends  and  others  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Service 
Committee  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany,  have  been 
very  much  disturbed  by  the  recent  newspaper  publicity  given 
to  statements  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Samuel  M. 
Vauclain,  President  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and 
Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  have  recently  returned  to  this  country 
after  extensive  trips  through  Europe — one  for  business,  and 
the  other  on  investigation  work  for  the  United  States  Grain 
Corporation.  The  impressions  gained  by  the  general  reader 
of  the  newspapers  were  that  relief  work  in  Europe  was  both 
unnecessary  and  superfluous. 

That  the  printed  statements  were  both  greatly  exaggerated 
and  misrepresented  is  proven  by  recent  information  coming 
to  the  Central  Office  of  the  Service  Committee.  Samuel 
Vauclain  wrote  as  follows:  "  Inasmuch  as  I  did  not  visit  Ger- 
many during  my  recent  trip  abroad,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  say  anything  regarding  tihe  situation  in  that  country."  It 
has  also  been  learned  that  Dr.  Taylor's  statements  were  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  social  and  economic  conditions  as  a 
whole  in  Europe,  and  did  not  refer  at  all  to  the  still  great  need 
for  humanitarian  work  in  connection  with  relief  for  young 
children  and  mothers.  Dr.  Taylor  is  expecting  to  speak  at 
one  of  our  meetings  in  a  few  weeks. 


German  Conditions  Told  by  Returned  Workers. 

A  most  interesting  meeting  was  held  in  the  Fifteenth  and 
Cherry  Streets  Meeting-house  on  Fifth  Month  25th.  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Pratt,  of  Haverford  College,  who  had  been  head  of  the 
Leipzig  District  in  Germany,  and  Albert  J.  Brown,  of  Indian- 
apolis, head  of  the  Dresden  District,  told  in  detail  of  the  con- 
ditions in  Germany  when  they  left  Fifth  Month  12th.  Both 
emphasized  the  dearth  of  proper  food,  especially  in  the  con- 
gested industrial  districts.  Dr.  Pratt  estimated  that  the 
undernourished  children  of  Germany  were  probably  five  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population.  Albert  J.  Brown  told  of  swarms 
"of  adventurers  from  America  who  visit  and  inspect  and  in- 
vestigate the  various  German  cities  on  any  pretext,  asking 
for  free  guides  and  free  rides  from  city  authorities  until  all 
visitors  who  ask  for  favors  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion." 
This  condition  has  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Friends  in 
getting  established  in  various  cities.  He  stated  that  throughout 
Germany  order  was  good,  and  even  during  the  revolution  the 
relief  work  continued  with  scarcely  a  break,  as  both  sides  gave 
protection  and  assistance  wherever  possible. 

The  following  letter  received  by  the  office  next  day  has  given 
encouragement  that  perhaps  the  recently  adverse  newspaper 
publicity  will  not  seriously  interrupt  the  work  in  Germany: 

"  I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  having  been  one  of  the  ap-  : 
preciative  listeners  at  last  night's  meeting  and  as  mentioned 
afterwards  to  Albert  J.  Brown,  I  cannot  refrain  from  making 
an  extra  contribution  of  $40.00,  for  which  I  herewith  inclose 
my  check,  although  I  have  just  made  my  monthly  contribution 
of  f 60.00  through  Frederick  G.  Haussman  on  the  15th  inst. 

"The  masterly  addresses  made  by  the  two  gentlemen,  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Pratt  and  Albert  J.  Brown,  over  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions in  Germany  have  impressed  me  so  strongly,  that  I 
will  continue  my  monthly  contributions  as  long  as  you  see  fit 
to  render  this  magnificent  service  to  humanity. 

"  Your  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  of  mankind  the  world 
over  is,  to  my  mind,  the  very  highest  type  of  true  religion  and 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  other  denominations  and  the 
world  would  be  a  happier  place  to  live  in. 

Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  Carl  F.  Lauber." 


Relief  Work  Planned  for  Coming  Year. 
{Austria  and  Poland  Included  in  Child-feeding.) 

Extensive  plans  were  made  by  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  at  a  meeting  held  in  Fifteenth  and  Cherry  Streets 
Meeting-house  Fifth  Month  27th,  for  greatly  enlarging  the 
present  child-feeding  work  during  the  coming  year  up  to  Sixth 
Month  1,  1 92 1.  Herbert  Hoover  asked  the  Friends  to  con- 
tinue the  work  in  Germany  another  year  and  the  Committee 
decided  that  Austria  and  Poland  should  also  be  included  along 
similar  lines.  The  latest  cablegram  received  from  Alfred 
Scattergood,  head  of  the  German  Unit,  asked  that  ten  more 
men  and  ten  more  women  volunteer  workers  be  sent  him  by 
Seventh  Month  rst,  these  to  be  willing  to  work  in  any  dis- 
trict where  needed,  on  arriving  in  Europe.  He  reported  that 
406,000  children  were  now  being  fed  one  meal  a  day  in  fifty-five 
cities  from  2000  feeding  centres  in  Germany. 

Dr.  Pratt  and  Albert  J.  Brown  were  present  and  answered 
many  questions  concerning  the  feeding  centres  and  how  the 
work  was  managed.  It  was  stated  that  their  personal  expenses 
while  in  Germany  had  amounted  to  less  than  a  dollar  a  day. 
The  children  were  selected  through  the  common  schools,  as  it 
was  found  the  easiest  method  of  reaching  those  hetween  the 
ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  problem  of  getting 
younger  children  and  the  mothers  collected  into  centres  for 
medical  examination  and  feeding  was  described  as  being  much 
more  difficult.  The  examination  was  usually  made  by  the 
school  doctor — those  undernourished  are  given  one  supplemen- 
tary meal  a  day  for  a  month  and  then  the  children  are  re- 
examined and  those  reaching  approximately  normal  conditions 
are  dropped  and  others  substituted. 

The  cooking  is  mostly  done  at  the  school-house,  but  in 
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Leipzig  it  was  found  that  the  municipal  slaughter-house 
provided  the  best  facilities.  The  quality  of  foodstuffs,  especial- 
ly the  white  flour  and  the  excellent  lard,  caused  comment  every- 
where. 

Dr.  Pratt  was  asked  what  the  general  impression  was  as  to 
why  the  Friends  were  doing  this  kind  of  work.  He  stated  that 
he  had  heard  every  kind  of  an  explanation  given:  a  desire  to 
investigate  financial  conditions  of  the  country;  to  establish 
trade  relations;  to  inspect  the  markets;  to  found  a  new  re- 
ligion; for  educational  purposes.  But  finally  he  stated  that 
"after  we  had  worked  in  any  community  for  a  few  weeks, 
everyone  seemed  to  realize  and  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
we  were  there  simply  for  the  Love  of  Humanity." 


Service  Committee  Workers  to  London  Conference. 

The  Committee  felt  that  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee  should  be  represented  at  the  London  Conference 
by  one  delegate  from  each  field.  It  was  decided  to  send  word 
to  each  Unit  to  select  one  of  their  members  to  go  as  such  a 
delegate  at  the  Service  Committee's  expense. 


The  heads  of  all  the  European  fields  will  meet  for  a  Confer- 
ence in  Vienna,  Sixth  Month  5,  1920.  These  will  include  Alfred 
G.  Scattergood,  Germany;  Andrew  Pearson,  Serbia;  Hilda 
Clark,  Austria;  Sydney  Wallace,  Poland;  Wilmer  Young, 
France. 


The  Committee  approved  the  loan  of  $1500  which  Alfred 
Scattergood  had  made  to  three  Russian  Mennonites  on  their 
way  to  America  who  had  become  stranded  in  Berlin.  These 
men  were  from  the  Ukraine  District  and  were  endeavoring  to 
reach  the  United  States  so  as  to  secure  aid  for  their  home 
people  from  Mennonites  in  this  country,  and  also  to  investi- 
gate opportunities  for  emigration  as  to  settling  in  America. 
Laws  of  Russia  had  forbidden  them  to  take  out  enough  money 
to  go  further  on  their  journey.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee  the  State  Department 
at  Washington  has  just  given  the  three  men  permission  to 
enter  this  country. 


As  a  result  of  an  appeal  from  the  Service  Committee  for 
young  people  to  devote  a  year  to  some  form  of  home  service 
work,  over  100  responses  have  been  received.  Several  of  these 
were  reported  already  doing  useful  work,  including  Helen  J. 
Ellis  at  Sleighton  Farm;  Ralph  Levis,  Friends'  Indian  School 
at  Tunesassa,  N.  Y.;  Pauline  Ratliff,  Sandy  Springs,  Md. 
One  girl  has  just  been  accepted  from  California  to  come  to  the 
Central  Office  of  the  Service  Committee  for  a  year's  help  in 
the  bookkeeping  department. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Fifth  Month  29, 
1920 — twenty-six  in  all;  two  German  Relief;  three  Mennonites. 


Reconstruction  Workers  who  have  recently  returned: — 
J.  Howard  Branson,  Lansdowne, '  Pa.;  Paul  George,  League 
City,  Texas;  Joseph  H.  Haines,  Germantown,  Pa.;  Hilda 
Holmes,  Mt.  Washington,  Md.;  Marjorie  D.  Johnson,  Madison, 
Wis.;  T.  Barclay  Whitson,  Moylan,  Pa. 

Relief  Worker  who  has  recently  left  for  Poland: — Mabel 
Brewer,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Relief  Worker  who  has  recently  left  for  Austria: — Marian 
Price,  Whitford,  Pa. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Preparation  for  the  Conference. — The  first  preparation  meeting 
held  by  the  delegates  to  the  London  Conference  has  been  followed  by 
two  more.  The  sessions  were  taken  up  in  studying  the  application  of 
Friends'  principles  to  international  relations.  Naturally  much  time  was 
spent  in  considering  the  League  of  Nations.  T.  Raeburn  White  ably  led 
the  discussion  and  the  fact  soon  developed  that  opinion  was  not  unani- 
mous. One  group  took  the  position  that  the  League,  though  imperfect, 
is  a  very  distinct  step  in  advance  and  should  receive  Friends'  hearty 


support.  Others  held  that  the  League  is  so  intertwined  with  a  treaty 
which  they  regard  as  evil,  that  the  only  right  course  is  to  reject  both  of 
them  and  begin  over.  All  agreed,  however,  that  with  the  League  in 
existence, -Friends  can  rightfully  work  toward  modifications  of  it,  which 
would  tend  to  make  it  accord  with  the  principles  which  we  profess.  A 
special  committee  of  the  delegates  is  to  undertake  the  work  of  preparing 
such  amendments,  with  the  idea  of  presenting  them  to  the  Conference 
as  something  toward  the  realization  of  which  Friends'  efforts  should  be 
bent. 

Part  of  the  meeting  on  Sixth  Month  1st  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  relation  between  international  trade  and  war.  The  leader,  Rayner 
W.  Kelsey,  had  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  subject,  and  showed  in  a 
graphic  manner  the  fact  that  international  trade  rivalry  is  probably  the 
largest  single  cause  of  modern  war.  Such  rivalries,  moreover,  have  been 
greatly  aggravated  by  tariff  walls.  Although  the  idea  was  new  to  many 
of  those  present,  the  fact  seemed  so  incontrovertible  that  a  showing  of 
hands  revealed  all  those  present  to  be  in  favor  of  the  ultimate  adoption 
of  free  trade  as  the  most  Christian  policy. 

It  is  in  such  applications  of  our  peace  testimony  to  the  problems  of 
modern  life,  that  the  Society  of  Friends  through  the  Conference,  is  going 
to  find  a  wider  and  fuller  basis  of  service. 

Peace  Committee. 


Many  Friends  have  been  deeply  interested  in  Kate  Richards  O'Hara, 
who  was  serving  a  five  years'  sentence  in  a  Federal  prison  for  speaking 
against  war  and  the  selective  draft. 

A  despatch  from  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  under  date  of  Fifth  Month  31st, 
gives  the  information  that  President  Wilson  has  commuted  the  sentence 
and  she  has  been  set  free.  Her  civil  disabilities  have  not  been  removed. 


The  concluding  report  of  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  in  T)ie  Friend  [Lon- 
don], says:  "A  touching  letter  was  received  from  Joseph  Elkinton,  who 
had  been  unable  to  attend  more  than  a  few  of  our  sittings.  Sarah  Elkin- 
ton was  asked  to  convey  the  sympathy  of  the  meeting,  with  our  Friend, 
who  has  been  so  unexpectedly  laid  aside." 


The  Friend  has  arranged  for  first-hand  reports  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. Agnes  L.  Tierney,  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Conference,  has  kindly 
accepted  an  editorial  responsibility  for  the  reports.  Her  expectation  is 
that  Anna  Cope  Evans  and  Henry  J.  Cadbury  will  do  the  principal  part 
of  the  writing.  In  addition  to  these  contributions,  we  hope  to  have 
articles  from  other  delegates. 


NOTICES. 

Friends'  Library  will  be  closed  during  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months, 
except  Fifth-day,  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  M. 

Librarian. 

A  Committee  appointed  by  Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting 
have  appointed  a  meeting  at  Barnegat,  to  be  held  Sixth  Month  13th, 
at  3.30  p.  m.,  and  have  also  decided  to  hold  meetings  at  the  same  place 
the  first  First-day  of  the  Seventh,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Months,  at  the 
same  hour. 


Died. — At  the  home  of  her  son-in-law,  Arthur  L.  Nicholson,  near 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Fifth  Month  15,  1920,  Sarah  Fox  Bentley,  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  her  age. 

 ,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Fifth  Month,  1920,  Martha  Bettle 

Johnson,  in  her  eighty-first  year;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth  Month  19,  1920,  Sarah  L. 

Jones,  widow  of  Joseph  Warner  Jones,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age; 
a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Pennsylvania. 

 ,  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Second  Month  13, 1920,  Maria  D.  Smith, 

aged  twenty-five  years,  wife  of  Edmund  S.  Smith,  Jr.,  and  daughter  of 
Barclay  C.  and  S.  Anna  Dewees;  a  member  of  Springville  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Iowa. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Bigger  crops  mean  more  money 

Proper  and  frequent  cultivation  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  maximum  crops.  Planet 
Jr.  tools  enable  you  to  get  increased  yields  because  of  their  superior  design,  scientific  construc- 
tion. They  do  the  work  quicker,  easier  and  more  thoroughly.  Planet  Jrs.  are  guaranteed 
fully  and  last  a  lifetime. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  has  hoes  that 
are  wonderful  weed  killers.  The  plows  open  furrows,  cover  them 
and  hill  the  growing  crops.  The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or 
shallow.  The  leaf  lifters  eave  much  time  in  late  work  when 
plants  are  large  or  leaves  too  low  for  ordinary  work.  Crops  are 
straddled  till  20  inches  high,  then  the  tool  works  between  rows. 


No.  12 


Free  72-page  Catalog  shows  tools  doing  actual  farm  and  garden 
work  and  describes  over  55  Planet  Jrs.,  including  Seeders,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Horse-Hoes,  Harrows,  Orchard,  Beet  and  Pivot-Wheel 
Riding  Cultivators.    Write  for  it  today. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  A7H,  Philadelphia 


R.  C  Billing ar        Ernest  R.  Yarnall      John  A.  Strattoa 
TELEPHONES 
Bell— Spruce  17-81    -    -  Keystone— Rice  6S7 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


118  N.  Thirteenth  St. 


Philadelphia 


Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N,  J, 

A  Family  Home  of  Established  Reputation, 
dtten  Throushoul  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


ARTS 


£S5 


^Optician^ 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


:-  Phila. 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
Ml  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 
Oft*  Home  until  10.30  A.  M.      Or  ana  otter  time  h  appointment 
Eatabliihed  Is  1849.    Bell  Tbone.  Poplar  317 

F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 

35-37  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 
WE  SPECIALIZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS,  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phone  11  Spruee  164t 


ESPERANTO 

The  opening  lines  in  a  recent  contributed 
article  in  "The  Friend"  state — "Friends  are 
an  international  people."  Can  Friends  be 
effectively  international  without  an  inter- 
national means  of  communication  ?  The 
means  are  available.  Introduce  Esperanto 
in  the  schools!  Our  limitations  are  largely 
Lingual. 


Friends'  Book  Store 


302  Arch  Street 


Philadelphia 


'-pHE  BOOK  STORE  solicits 
orders  for  good  books,  late 
editions  as  well  as  those  of  older 
impression,  from  American  and 
English  Friends  and  other  authors. 

If  we  do  not  have  books  desired 
in  stock,  will  be  glad  to  secure 
them  for  our  customers. 

An  increased  supply  of  Stationery 
and  Office  Supplies  is  on  sale. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FBATHERSTONB,  Matron. 
Phons—  Main  1071. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

*13  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES. 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street.      ■       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


W.  33.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall 
A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  VERSE 
Cloth,  $1.25.  Leather,  $2.50 

Now  on  Sale  by 

ANNA  YARNALL,  1729  Arch  St.,  Phila. 

Also  at 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16th  St.,  Phila. 
FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  304  Arch  St.,  Phila. 


Woolman  School 

Summer  Term  Sixth  Month  21st 
to  Seventh  Month  31,  1920. 

Courses  in  Bible  Study,  History  and  Doctrines  of 
Friends.  Special  Training  for  teachers  in  First 
Day  Schools  and  Day  Schools,  for  community 
leaders  and  for  your  Friends  preparing  for  Home 
service  under  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee.   For  information,  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  Mac  Walters 

In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  £™  CARPETS 

Domestic         -:-       -:-  Oriental 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 
"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  85  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Street 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership;  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET       (Second  Floor) 

The  Trade  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
PHONE,  WALNUT  4615 

Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1 920 

A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  Jr. 


CAREFUL  INVESTORS 

HOLD  IN  HIGH  REGARD 

GUARANTEED  RAILROAD  STOCKS 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION  A  LITTLE 
BOOKLET  DESCRIPTIVE  OF    THIS  CLASS  OF  SECURITY 
WHICH  WE  HAVE  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED? 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  AN  INCOME? 

at  65;  when  your  earning  power  has  stopped 
or  greatly  decreased  ? 

Then  begin  to  provide  for  it  now.  You 
can  do  it  by  taking  our  Endowment  Policy 
payable  at  65 — or  upon  your  death,  if  before. 

It  is  insurance,  income,  investment. 

Will  you  let  us  tell  you  about  this? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


He  F.  Bruner  &  Co. 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES, 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place. 

Philadelphia. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


P0C0N0  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:   Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J.  - 

It  situated,  planned  and  managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 
enjoyment  to  its  guests. 
WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 
GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON,  Owners 


THE  OAKWOOD  and  ACORN 

POCONO  MANOR,  PA. 
Opens  Sixth  Month  15,  1920 

Friends  have  been  disappointed  in  previous  years  by  not 
being  able  to  secure  reservations  on  short  notice.  Early 
application  will  prevent  this. 

L.  B.  KITE. 


STUDENT  NURSE 

Opportunity  to  take  the  Nurse's  course  (3  years)  in 
Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Osteopathic  Hospital  is 
open  for  a  few  students.  Qualifies  for  Osteopathic  and 
general  nursing.  Our  graduates  are  greatly  in  demand. 
Board,  laundry,  uniforms  and  compensation  furnished. 
Must  be  healthy  and  have  had  one  year  in  High  School, 
or  equivalent.    Address  the  Registrar, 

1822  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


POSITION  WANTED— For  the  Summer,  not  requiring 
heavy  physical  exertion,  for  a  young  woman  Friend 
now  in  college;  an  earnest  Christian  girl,  cheerful  and 
capable.    Address  K,  care  of  The  Friend, 

207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


w 


ANTED — Chamber  work:  family  mending.  Middle- 
aged  woman.  No  incumbrance.  Address  S.  E.  N., 
6325  Vine  Street,  Phila.,  Pa 
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Published  Weekly.   Price  $2.50  a  year  in  Advance. 


J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Davis  H.  Forsythe,  )  ContHhutin^  EdUors. 
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Make  remittances  payable  to 
THE  FRIEND, 
No.  207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


Failure  promptly  to  renew  a  subscription  is  not  regarded  as  a 
notice  to  discontinue. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  0. 


This  matter  is  prepared  for  The  Friend  and  for  the  Philadelphia 
Young  Friends'  Committee  by  the  following: 

Alice  Trimble 
Editor 
and 

Francis  R.  Bacon  Joseph  Stokes,  Jr. 

Edward  W.  Marshall  Edith  Stratton 

Margaret  Whitall  Rhoads        Alfred  Lowrt 
Associates 


"  The  mysticism  of  Fox  seemed  to  be  a  communion  with  God 
which  led  to  boundless  activity.  When  he  would  withdraw  into 
the  inner  sanctuary,  it  was  but  to  gain  an  impulse  of  health  and 
strength  which  would  plunge  him  into  the  storm  and  stress  of 
daily  life,  in  trying  to  help  those  who  were  afflicted  in  mind  and 
body." — Alice  Heald  Mendenhall. 


.   QUAKERISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

"We  are  willing  that  our  religious  principles  should  be  closely  exam- 
ined in  the  light  of  Truth,  and  compared  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles.  When  speaking  of  the  principles  or  testimonies  that  we 
hold,  as  a  religious  Society,  we  are  apt  to  use  the  language,  our  principles, 
testimonies,  etc.;  but  we  do  not  mean  that  peculiar  principles  or  testi- 
monies are  given  to  us  as  a  people,  which  are  not  also  given  to  all  who 
desire  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity  and  truth,  in  all  the  ways  of 
His  requirings;  we  only  mean  that,  acknowledging  the  rectitude  of  those 
principles,  we  feel  it  our  duty,  as  a  religious  body,  to  endeavor  to  walk 
in  accordance  with  them  beyond  what  many  others  appear  to  think  need- 
ful. I  am  fully  persuaded  that,  were  all  Christian  professors  sufficiently 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  all  would  be  led  by  the  one  Spirit  into 
the  same  Truth;  we  should  be  but  one  body  of  Christians."* 

♦Stephen  Grellett,  edited  by  Seebohm,  p.  417. 

This  passage  from  the  lucid  Journal  of  Stephen  Grellet  is 
one  of  many  which  illustrates  his  idea  of  the  universality  of 
Truth.  When  curious  persons  or  earnest  seekers  inquired  of 
Friends'  religious  principles,  this  great  apostle  of  the  Lord  in- 
terpreted it  as  an  opportunity  to  preach  Christ.  There  seemed 


little  thought  on  his  part  to  add  numbers  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  to  inflate  his  own  denomination,  to  think  of  the 
Society  as  an  end  in  itself.  His  consuming  passion  was  that 
people  everywhere  should  first  be  convinced  of  the  Truth,  and, 
secondly,  that  they  should  be  converted,  transformed  by  the 
power  of  it.    He  preached  Christ  rather  than  Quakerism. 

To-day  we,  as  Friends,  have  grown  abnormally  self-conscious. 
We  think  of  ourselves  perhaps  first  as  Friends,  then  as  Chris- 
tians. ■  An  outsider  might  judge  from  our  insistence  that 
Quakerism  was  some  new  religion,  some  mightier  dispensation 
than  the  ancient  faith.  We  talk  much  of  the  message  of 
Quakerism;  the  mission  of  Quakerism.  If  our  message  is  any- 
thing other  than  the  message  of  Christ  interpreted  in  utter 
spiritual  simplicity;  if  our  mission  is  other  than  to  incarnate 
Christianity  in  individual  and  corporate  life;  then  the  phrases 
are  empty  and  selfish.  When  they  mean  this,  we  cannot  too 
earnestly  ponder  and  love  and  live  in  the  presence  of  them  and 
grow  bigger  in  the  humility  of  daring  to  be  witnesses  of  them. 

I  believe  that  is  what  we  mean  if  we  have  thought  it  through 
at  all.  We  have  searched  for  some  word  which  should  desig- 
nate the  part  of  "Christian"  practice  which  is  really  Christian. 
One  young  Friend  remarked,  "The  bother  of  it  is  that  the 
Churches  have  had  a  sort  of  a  monopoly  on  that  word  'Chris- 
tian.' "  That  is  exactly  it.  We  have  seen  so  much  outside  the 
churches  that  was  more  Christian  than  much  that  is  inside, 
and  we  have  furthermore  so  identified  Christianity  with  the 
organized  Church  that  we  at  length  distrust  the  word  "Chris- 
tian" as  covering  much  that  we  do  not  mean  and  much  less 
than  we  mean.  We  therefore  speak  of  the  "Quaker  message" 
in  an  attempt  to  disentangle  Christianity  from  its  materialistic 
accretions  and  denials.  If  we  are  convinced  Friends  and  not 
merely  birthright  members;  if,  in  other  words,  Quakerism  is 
the  way  we  understand  Christianity;  the  most  nearly  "primi- 
tive Christianity  revived;"  then  Quakerism  to  us  is  synony- 
mous with-  and  more  specific  than  "Christianity."  It  is 
Christianity  interpreted  in  a  special  Way— the  Quaker  way. 
It  is  the  Christianity  of  those  who  love  Christ  in  the  same 
passionate  way  of  experience  that  George  Fox  loved  and  John 
Woolman  and  Stephen  Grellett.  Let  those  who  are  unsym- 
pathetic with  this  ardor  over  Quakerism  search  for  a  better 
way  and  follow  it  with  the  same  enthusiasm! 

One  day  I  sat  at  lunch  opposite  a  Friend  who  had  an  especial- 
ly contagious  case  of  Quaker  idealism.  Suddenly  she  became 
serious.  She  spoke  with  a 'sort  of  creedal  finality  as  though 
measuring  each  word:  "  I  believe  that  no  one  can  be  a  Chris- 
tian without  being  a  Friend." 

I  almost  choked.  It  was  exactly  what  I  had  supposed  true 
as  a  child.  Surely  everyone  else  was  wrong,  poor  things!  But 
now  it  was  different.  Protests  began  surging  into  my  mind— 
the  wonderful  Christian  people  1  had  known  who  were  not 
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Friends;  the  growing  unity  of  the  churches  on  the  basis  of  the 
great  Christian  fundamentals;  the  un-Christianity  of  many 
Friends  that  I  knew,  beginning  with  myself;  the  Christianity 
of  much  upon  which  Friends  laid  no  claim  whatever.  But 
these  little  things  one  never  said  when  opposite  sat  a  girl  with 
that  look  on  her  face.  One  only  waited  to  understand,  and 
this  is  what  she  explained.   I  cannot  quote  her  words. 

"  I  don't  mean  members  of  course.  I  mean  Friends — that 
way  of  understanding  Christianity — as  a  great  spiritual  ex- 
perience transcending  all  creeds  and  theology  and  forms; 
expressing  itself  in  life  every  day  everywhere  in  all  relationships 
with  God  and  men.  That  is  to  follow  Christ,  to  be  His  Friend, 
the  Friend  of  every  man,  a  Friend,  I  mean,  not  a  member.  No 
one  can  be  a  Christian  who  isn't  a  Friend." 

There  is  nothing  narrow  or  sectarian  about  being  that  sort 
of  a  Friend.  And  it  is  questionable  whether  any  of  us  should 
seriously  consider  ourselves  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
unless  Quakerism  means  something  as  big  as  that  in  our  ideals. 
It  is  stupid  to  imagine  that  we  can  be  Friends  and  not  Chris- 
tians. One  does  not  live  in  Pennsylvania  outside  of  America, 
nor  call  a  sector  of  a  grape-fruit  an  orange  nor  reach  a  distant 
point  without  going  through  intervening  space.  The  branch 
cannot  hear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in  the  vine. 

Christians  we  would  be,  first,  last,  and  always — not  Chris- 
tians first  and  Friends  separately.  Friends  we  must  be  as 
long  as  that  is  the  way  we  can  best  follow  Christ.  It"  is  as 
though  we  searched  the  way  of  Christ  through  thick  forests. 
Before  we  start  we  see  the  goal — the  goal  toward  which  we 
set  our  hearts  and  faces.  What  little  path  leads  thither  of  all 
these  paths  that  men  and  prophets  tread?  If  Quakerism  seems 
to  us  the  most  direct  and  simple,  there  is  no  conflict  of  choice 
— we  must  be  Friends;  in  all  humility  we  must  try.  Some  day 
someone  with  clearer  sight  will  discover  footsteps  of  Christ  in 
some  smaller  path  quite  overgrown.  We  think  it  cannot  be 
very  far  away — a  little  to  the  right  or  left.  In  this  path,  it 
might  be  one  of  us — one  who  searcheth  long  and  loveth  much. 
This  path  we  choose.  We  become  Friends  because  we  would 
be  Christians.  It  is  part  of  our  following  Christ.  It  is  means 
to  an  end;  the  path  to  the  goal.  In  it  now  and  .then  we  see  the 
very  footsteps  we  would  follow.  Some  days  we  do  not  see. 
Then  we  doubt.  We  cannot  walk  fast,  for  we  are  not  sure. 
In  the  past  dark  days  of  war,  we  saw  the  footsteps  clearly  and 
we  called  across  to  others  now  and  then  that  we  had  found  the 
way — the  better  way.  Would  men  not  try  it  too?  Men  were 
too  noisy  and  frightened.  They  could  not  hear.  But  now 
the  empty  silence  presses  down;  there  are  men  who  care  again 
and  mightily  for  the  footsteps  which  are  lost.  It  may  be  that 
there  is  no  way  in  all  the  world,  they  say,  though  once  we 
thought  not  so.  Shall  we  call  over  now  and  reassure  faint 
hearts  and  comfort  desperate  hearts  and  breathe  the  promise 
into  the  air:  "This  is  the  Way."  Would  it  not  be  again  good 
news  as  in  the  beginning? 

If  our  loyalty  to  Quakerism  is  sharpened  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  organized  Christianity -has  not  followed  the  Christ; 
that  it  has  denied  and  betrayed  Him;  that  Christianity  is 
far  other  than  men  have  understood  or  seen  exemplified;  then 
we  shall  be  chastened  with  humility  that  we,  too,  have  failed; 
then  we  shall  speak  out  with  all  boldness  that  a  great  commis- 
sion has  been  entrusted  to  Christ's  Friends. 

The  message  we  would  give  and  live  by  is  no  lesser  thing 
than  Christianity  taken  seriously,  joyously,  dauntlessly.  In 


so  far  as  our  Quakerism  deviates  from  the  purely  Christian 
it  is  untrue  to  its  high  calling;  in  so  far  as  it  is  narrow  and 
provincial,  it  does  violence  to  the  universality  of  the  Inner 
Light.  We  might  as  well  dare  to  lay  our  practises  alongside 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  see  wherein  we  falter  and  fall 
short.  "Our  principles"  are  not  ours  in  any  monopolistic 
sense.  If  they  have  never  captured  our  wills  they  are  in  no 
sense  ours;  if  they  do  possess  us,  they  are  ours  to  share.  Only 
a  missionary  church  can  live.  Truth  is  universal,  unchangeable, 
and  is  transmitted.  It  is  intended  for  all  men  everywhere. 
Men  grow  as  they  receive  it  and  pass  it  on. 

The  present  publicity  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  at  once 
an  opportunity  and  a  danger, — a  chance  to  bear  witness  to 
the  great  Christian  truths  or  a  chance  to  exalt  sectarian  nice- 
ties.' 1 1  is  to  the  Light  we  would  bear  witness,  not  to  the  candle- 
stick; to  the  substance,  not  the  shadow;  to  the  great  treasure 
within  the  earthen  vessel;  to  "that  of  God  in  all  men."  We 
would  be  Friends  indeed  and  Publishers  of  Truth. 

Edith  Stratton. 


[The  following  is  written  by  a  young  member  of  Twelfth 
Street  Meeting.  We  comply  with  his  request  to  have  his  name 
withheld. — Eds.] 

Fifth  Month  23,  1920. 

The  Editor  of  The  Friend: — 

Dear  Friend: — The  following  remarks  result  from  a  feeling 
that  perhaps  the  sympathies  of  young  and  older  friends  to- 
ward events  of  the  past  five  years  are  frequently  the  sort 
which  unfortunately  walls  up  their  influence  within  their  own 
small  circle. 

The  Friendly  attitude  toward  war  is  almost  unassailable. 
It  has  grown  strong  on  war,  and  the  sorry  output  at  Versailles 
has  given  it  assurance.  There  is  a  very  real  sense  of  vindica- 
tion alive  in  the  meeting.  Bluntly  put,  Friends  are  permitted 
the  rather  warming  phrase,  "I  told  you  so." 

I  sincerely  hope  they  will  be  sparing  with  the  impulse  to 
use  it;  first,  out  of  humility  toward  the  host  of  dead;  secondly, 
out  of  wisdom  which  would  establish  a  world  at  peace. 

Friends  are  working  splendidly  and  unselfishly  in  that 
direction  through  relief  operations.  But  there  is  a  body  several 
million  large  whose  testimony  against  war  was  borne  by  direct 
contact  with  the  thing.  They  soiled  their  hands,  if  you  will, 
some  recklessly  but  many  more,  thoughtfully,  and  as  volun- 
teers to  a  pressing  duty.  They  know  war  is  wrong  and  hideous, 
they  discovered  it  quickly  or  knew  it  before  they  went,  yet 
heard  the  clear  call  to  help  make  an  end  to  it. 

I  have  heard  of  Friends  who  unfortunately  saw  fit  to  chal- 
lenge the  genuineness  of  real  idealism  among  our  men  at  war. 
God  knows  it  was  not  a  clear  stream,  the  mechanics  of  armies 
and  the  long  durance  of  the  thing  muddied  the  crystal  even  as 
our  ordered  lives  at  peace  get  momentarily  dimmed.  But 
there  was  purpose  and  unselfishness,  a  flood  of  it  many,  many 
thousand  fold  greater  than  our  little  Society.  It  no  longer 
moves  by  division,  or  goes  over  in  platoon,  it  has  dispersed. 
Seemingly  it  is  silent  to-day.  They  groveled  in  the  mire, 
many  without  soiling  their  souls,  and  then  came  home  to 
find  their  work  a  pawn  for  old,  selfish,  tragically  blind  men. 

If  Friends  would  do  more  than  vindicate  a  hereditary  tes- 
timony they  cannot  play  their  game  alone.  Men  all  over  the 
world  and  in  your  own  communities,  are  against  war,  are  against 
the  great  armaments  which  it  feeds  on,  because  they  know 
war  first  hand.  It  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  these  should 
be  and  will  be  the  foundation  and  most  potent  influence  for 
world  peace.  They  are  not  heard  clearly  to-day,  but  their 
convictions  are  grounded  on  depths  of  experience  which  give 
authority. 

Friends  cannot  but  lose  tremendously  if  they  fail  to  level 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  aloofness  with  which  they  have 
been  habitually  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  above  group. 
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The  cool  repressive  silence  of  a  Friend  or  group  of  Friends 
toward,  we'll  say,  the  subject  of  personal  sacrifice  of  the 
soldier,  is  an  unpleasantly  small  thing.  There  is  a  unity  of 
purpose  between  Friends  and  all  thoughtful  ex-soldiers.  The 
way  of  silence  will  never  join  the  groups.  It- is  for  Friends  to 
make  the  advances.  Much  unbending  will  be  needed,  but  it 
is  a  large  opportunity. 

It  were  a  pity  if  the  Society  in  the  midst  of  a  consecration 
to  the  work  among  our  former  enemies  should  lose  their  sense 
of  proportion  and  forget  the  far  greater  and  more  self-effacing 
consecration  of  those  war  years. 


SYMPOSIUM. 

[Several  responses  have  come  in  to  our  queries  published 
last  month,  "What  Are  Friends?  What  do  they  stand  for? 
What  have  they  to  offer  the  world?  What  can  they  give  an 
individual  like  me?"  We  print  a  few  of  these  below  and  ex- 
pect to  continue  the  series  in  the  Seventh  Month  Young  Friends' 
Number. — Eds.] 

I. 

Earlham  College,  Earlham,  Ind. 

Fifth  Month  29,  1920. 

The  Society  of  Friends  is  a  religious  society,  founded  by 
George  Fox,  about  1660,  as  the  result  of  a  wave  of  deep  spiritual 
experience.  At  that  time  the  contemporary  churches  had 
lost  the  spirit  of  Christianity  beneath  a  mountain  of  form, 
creed  and  ritual.  In  their  search  for  the  Truth  and  in  their 
efforts  to  revive  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity,  Friends 
saw  how  greatly  the  spiritual  element  of  Christianity  had  been 
smothered  by  the  great  weight  of  forms.  As  a  result  of  this, 
they  swung  to  the  other  extreme  and  took  up  the  extreme  left 
wing  of  religious  belief,  espousing  a  disbelief  in  all  forms  and 
placing  their  entire  dependence  on  spiritual  guidance. 

Out  of  the  deep  spiritual  experiences  of  Friends  came  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  Inner  Light."  This  is  merely  an  attempt  to 
give  a  name  to  a  guiding  principle,  a  monitor  of  Christ,  which 
is  to  be  found  within  each  and  every  one  of  us  and  which  is 
attempting  to  show  us  what  is  right.  This  is  not  an  academic 
or  theoretical  doctrine,  but  is  one  which  grew  out  of  a  funda- 
mental experience. 

Christ  pointed  out  a  way  of  love  for  the  regulation  of  con- 
duct. Friends  found  it  necessary  for  them  to  take  this  literally 
and  to  make  use  of  the  overcoming  power  of  Love.  This  is 
the  core  of  Quakerism,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  of  Christianity. 
This  love  is  not  a  negative,  or  even  a  passive  force;  it  is  positive, 
active,  and  aggressive.  It  is  the  sort  of  love  that  impels  one 
to  go  the  second  mile,  because  he  wants  to  see  that  the  stranger 
gets  along  safely. 

On  account  of  the  disbelief  in  form  and  the  dependence  on 
spiritual  guidance,  mentioned  above,  they  evolved  a  method 
of  worship  which  differs  radically  and  fundamentally  from 
that  of  other  denominations.  They  gather  in  silence,  in  their 
plain,  unadorned  meeting-houses,  to  "wait  upon  the  Lord." 
The  silence  of  these  meetings  is  not  or  ought  not  to  be  empty 
or  dead;  it  should  be  a  living  silence,  filled  with  the  presence 
of  the  Almighty.  Worship  of  this  sort  requires  that  each  one 
be  searching  his  own  heart  to  see  if  there  is  any  message  that 
God  would  have  him  utter.  A  sweet  communion  with  God 
is  another  phase  of  this  high  type  of  mystic  religion.  It  is  very 
hard  to  describe  this  sort  of  worship  and  a  much  better  idea 
of  it  may  be  gained  from  experience  than  from  any  description.* 

The  protest  against  forms  is  also  seen  in  the  attitude  to- 
wards the  ordinances.  Friends  hold  that  these  are  merely  the 
outward  expression  of  an  inward  experience.  There  is  no  in- 
trinsic value  in  them,  nor  is  there  any  intrinsic  harm.  How- 
ever, there  is  always  a  chance  that  the  form  may  become  the 
end  and  the  true  significance  lost.    On  this  account  Friends 

*Even  after  a'year  at  Earlham  College,  I  find  myself  unable  to  recom- 
mend the  worship  of  the  so-called  "progressive"  western  meetings,  or 
Friends'  Churches,  as  true  Quakerism! 


avoid  the  use  of  forms  wherever  possible,  although  they  recog- 
nize the  value  of  the  experiences  which  the  ordinances  rep- 
resent. 

Likewise,  in  the  matter  of  creeds  and  theological  dogmas, 
Friends  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  spirit  underlying 
them  and  not  with  the  particular  words  in  which  it  may  be 
expressed.  In  regard  to  the  Bible,  they  believe  that  the  New 
Testament  is  of  greater  worth,  as  a  guide-book,  than  the  Old, 
because  it  belongs  to  the  present  dispensation,  while  the  Old 
Testament  belongs  to  a  former  one.  However,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  an  authority  wherever  it  is  not  contradicted  by  the 
New.  The  Bible  is  not  spoken  of  as  the  word  of  God,  because 
God  is  quoted  in  many  places  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

In  rebellion  against  a  society  filled  with  sham,  and  a  love 
of  vain  show,  Friends  expressed  a  belief  in  simplicity.  The  ex- 
pressions of  this  belief,  in  dress,  speech,  and  action,  became  an 
almost  set  form.  The  simplicity  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
carried  over  into  the  Nineteenth  Century,  became  peculiarity. 
Recently  the  ancient  protest  against  set  forms  has  reacted 
against  this,  with  the  result  that  they  are  becoming  incon- 
spicuous in  a  new  simplicity.  They  endeavor  to  observe  sim- 
plicity in  amusements,  but  here,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
they  are  individualistic.  What  one  feels  is  all  right,  another 
feels  forbidden  to  do.  Some  attend  the  theatre  and  dance, 
others  are  unwilling  to  have  music  in  their  homes. 

Friends  have  always  believed,  and  never  more  firmly  than 
now,  that  all  war  is  wrong.  They  believe  that  it  is  un-Christian 
because  the.  life  of  love  which  Christ  taught  men  to  follow 
does  away  with  the  need  for  war.  Closely  allied  to  this  is  the 
refusal  to  take  oaths.  Whereas,  war  is  considered  a  crime 
against  humanity,  swearing  is  considered  a  crime  against 
God.  Both  of  these  beliefs  are  arrived  at  primarily  by  the 
action  of  the  conscience  and  the  "inner  light,"  although  there 
is  Scriptural  support  for  both. 

Friends  have  two  great  contributions  to  make  to  the  world. 
The  first  of  these  is  Love.  Love  as  a  positive  factor,  as  an 
aggressive  and  constructive  force.  Love  of  this  sort  ought  to 
be  substituted  for  force  and  compulsion.  This  is  the  con- 
tribution which  they  are  ready  to  make  to  the  world.  The 
second  is  closely  allied  to  the  first.  It  is  an  unselfish  motive 
for  doing  good.  Too  often  in  the  intense  industrial  and 
political  life  of  to-day,  people  do  good  simply  because  they  will 
thereby  reap  certain  benefits.  Certain  industrial  concerns  are 
instituting  benefits  for  their  employees,  but  jrften  the  motive 
for  this  is  that  they  will  get  more  efficient  service  from  the 
men.  Both  of  these  are  displayed  in  the  work  of  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee  and  in  that  of  the  War  Victims'  Re- 
lief Committee  (English  Friends).  The  work  of  these  commit- 
tees in  relieving  suffering  in  war-devastated  Europe  is  the 
expression  of  the  positive  side  of  the  peace  testimony.  Love 
not  only  prevents  our  killing  others,  but  impels  us  to  help 
all  who  are  in  need. 

They  ought  to  have  a  third  contribution  ready,  but  I  fear 
that  they  have  not.  This  is  a  spiritual  approach  to  all  work, 
or  problems.  In  the  early  days  of  this  nation,  its  citizens  were 
profoundly  religious.  A  ship  could  not  sail  but  what  God's 
favor  was  implored  and  His  omnipotence  acknowledged  in  the 
papers  of  clearance.  Lately,  our  great  business  men  have 
grown  so  busy  with  the  problems  of  their  business  that  they 
forget  to  take  these  problems  to  God  for  solution.  It  might 
be  well  for  Friends  to  try  to  restore  the  religious  background 
to  commerce. 

Friends  can  give  an  individual  the  chance  to  worship  in  the 
silent  meetings  mentioned  above.  In  this  worship  he  has  the 
opportunity  to  gain  the  "peace  that  passeth  understanding" 
in  his  own  heart,  through  communion  with  God,  and  to  enter 
into  the  deep  spiritual  fellowship,  which  means  a  great  deal 
to  all  who  have  experienced  it. 

They  may  be  able,  also,  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
"inner  light"  within  himself.  If  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
this  spark  of  the  Divine  within  him,  he  will  find  a  constant 
companion  and  a  guide  for  his  actions.  It  may  lead  him  to  do 
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some  things  that  he  would  not  have  done  otherwise  and  will 
likely  prevent  his  doing  certain  other  things.  It  will  increase 
his  vision  and  will  give  him  new  convictions  and  a  broad,  un- 
selfish outlook  on  life.  Some  of  the  strength  and  courage 
required  to  live  up  to  the  new  convictions  may  be  gained 
through  prayer,  but  it  will  mean  a  struggle. 

Quakerism  does  not  offer  an  easy  time  to  any  one.  It  is 
primitive  Christianity  revived,  and  that  offered  no  one  an 
easy  time.  True  Christianity  never  does.  But  Quakerism 
does  offer  one  a  big  time,  and  the  richest,  fullest,  deepest  life 
that  is  possible. 

Finally,  Quakerism  is  a  religious  experience — "a  tremendous 
experience."  It  is  often,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  lasting  experience 
of  varying  intensity,  but  continuous,  and  also  one  of  trans- 
forming power.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  very  biggest  ex- 
periences that  man  may  have.  Certainly,  it  is  one  that  is 
vastly  worth  while. 

Sincerely  thy  friend, 

Howard  E.  Yarnall,  Jr. 

II. 

"What  are  Friends?"  A  people  who  believe  that  Christian 
ideals,  as  taught  by  Christ,  are  applicable  to  everyday  life, 
and  who  have  attempted  so  to  apply  them.  Their  faith  in 
Christ  is  such  that  his  teachings  are  considered  first,  before 
business,  before  pleasure,  before  everything,  on  week-days  as 
well  as  the  Sabbath,  always  and  everywhere.  Few  Churches 
preach,  and  fewer  attempt  to  practice  any  such  fundamental 
principle.  It  is  in  fact  almost  a  peculiar  doctrine,  and  out  of 
it  have  arisen  those  particular  practices  which  have  labelled 
Friends  as  a  peculiar  people.  They  have  attempted  to  be  con- 
sistent, though  this  has  led  them  along  paths  at  variance  with 
commonly  accepted  standards.  The  world  has  come  to  know 
them  for  their  oddities,  but  the  world  is  wholly  unfamiliar 
with  the  basic  principles  of  the  Quaker  faith. 

Among  other  points  on  which  the  Friends  have  insisted  as 
fundamental  to  any  conception  of  Christianity  are  these  few, 
which  a  short  definition  of  "Friends"  may  well  include: — 

1.  Man  needs  no  intermediary  between  himself  and  his 
Maker. 

(The  offices  of  the  priesthood,  such  as  marrying  and 
burying,  are  thus  made  unnecessary,  nor  does  any 
man  perform  any  rites  for  other  men.) 

2.  Every  man  has  within  himself  a  Divine  Spark  which  is 
man's  link  with  God.  This,  which  the  Friends  have  called 
the  Inner  Light,  is  not  the  same  as  conscience,  and  must  not 
be  confused  with  it. 

(This  is  the  Friends'  court  of  last  appeal.  No  law 
precedes  it.) 

3.  If  God  is  our  Father,  and  loves  His  children,  we  are  all 
brothers  and  should  love  one  another. 

(Out  of  this  arises  both  their  opposition  to  slavery  and 
war,  as  well  as  their  concernj^to  love  their  enemies 
as  well  as  to  help  the  needy  among  their  neighbors.) 

4.  The  power  of  vocal  ministry  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  not  of 
man's  making.  They  must  follow  God's  will  in  this  as  in  all 
things  else.    When  God  speaks  to  them  they  also  speak. 

(Out  of  this  arises  the  practice  of  an  unpaid  ministry, 
and  the  Friends'  refusal  to  preach  except  as  the 
Spirit  moves.) 

5.  The  truest  worship  is  of  the  Spirit.  Outward  forms  are 
in  themselves  nothing.    It  is  the  soul  which  matters. 

(Out  of  this  rises  their  disuse  of  the  symbols  of  baptism 
and  the  communion  as  well  as  any  set  form  of  service. 
Here  is  found  the  root  of  silent  worship.) 
These  are  but  a  few  of  their  doctrines,  and  along  with  them 
goes  the  regular  cultivation  of  those  virtues  of  simplicity, 
sincerity,    honesty,    kindliness,    generosity,  prayerfulness, 
tolerance,  temperance,  charity,  making  the  best  use  of  all  that 
God  has  given  them. 

Friends  are  more  than  a  religious  body  opposed  on  con- 
scientious grounds  to  certain  immoral  practices.  They  are  a 
body  knit  closely  together  in  the  belief  that  real  Christianity, 


applied  as  Christ  would  have  applied  it,  is  the  salvation  of 
the  world,  and  in  this  belief  they  are  attempting  so  to  apply  it. 

To  him  who  wants  to  help  they  offer  their  fellowship  and 
what  strength  they  can  give.  To  him  of  an  inquiring  mind 
they  offer-  their  faith.    More  they  have  not. 

Albert  L.  Bailey,  Jr. 

III. 

Quakerism  is  the  teaching  of  Christ  as  confirmed,  inter- 
preted and  extended  to  present  needs  by  God  Himself  com- 
municating directly  with  man.  It  is  differentiated  from  other 
interpretations  of  Christianity  by  its  emphasis  on  the  primary 
importance  of  this  experience  of  God  and  the- secondary  im- 
portance of  the  form  of  all  outward  expressions  of  it.  In  so 
far  as  such  outward  expressions  are  formulated  and  tend 
to  be  substituted  for  the  experience  itself  they  are  harmful 
whether  they  be  rituals,  creeds,  songs,  sermons,  or  any  pro- 
grammed and  prescribed  acts  of  worship  or  benevolence. 

No  outward  authority  of  Church,  State  or  Book  takes 
precedence  over  this  experience.  It  carries  with  it  the  stamp 
of  its  own  validity,  but  when  doubts  arise  it  must  be  tested  in 
the  light  of  the  written  word  and  the  experiences  of  others. 

This  experience  in  its  ordinary  aspect  is  the  soul's  sense  of 
Truth.  In  its  deliberate  and  self-conscious  aspect  it  is  worship 
which  is  prayer  and  its  answer,  heard  either  in  silence  or 
through  the  lips  of  other  worshippers. 

In  its  subjective  aspect  it  defines  our  relation  to  God,  in 
its  objective  aspect  it  determines  our  relations  with  our  fel- 
low-men. The  relation  to  God  being  of  first  importance  all 
other  relations  are  right  in  so  far  as  they  arise  out  of  this  rela- 
tion.   Among  such  interhuman  relations  are: 

Democracy  in  church  and  state,  for  as  God  is  in  all,  no  man 
can  claim  any  special  privilege. 

Brotherhood,  for  our  relation  to  God  transcends  all  national, 
class  or  racial  distinctions. 

Service  to  all  without  distinction,  for  God  is  in  all  and  to 
serve  humanity  is  to  serve  Him.  The  life  of  God  in  the  in- 
dividual grows  in  proportion  as  he  promotes  the  life  of  God  in 
humanity. 

Spirituality,  as  opposed  to  materialism.  As  all  men  have 
God's  Spirit  they  must  be  dealt  with  spiritually  and  not  by 
physical  force.  Man  has  risen  through  his  conquest  over 
material  forces  and  to  use  force  against  him  is  to  reverse  the 
process.  The  use  of  force  either  physically  in  wars  and  prisons 
or  economically  in  an  unjust  control  of  the  necessities  of  life 
is  a  degradation  from  the  spiritual  to  the  material  plane  and 
quenches  the  Spirit  both  in  him  who  uses  it  and  in  him  against 
whom  it  is  used  if  he  resists  in  like  manner. 

H.  H.  Brinton. 


"YE  STUDY  BROWN." 

We  were  very  much  pleased  to  receive,  in  response  to  our 
request  for  college  themes  about  Friends,  a  magazine  called 
Ye  Study  Brown,  written,  illustrated  and  published  by  Mary 
Louise  Fritchman  in  a  course  of  journalism  at  Wellesley. 

The  editorial  of  this  magazine,  as  well  as  the  leading  article, 
is  about  Friends.  The  latter,  entitled  "The  Quaker  and 
Progress,"  begins:  "The  trend  of  the  modern  and  the  progres- 
sive is  away  from  the  old,  the  established  forms  toward  new 
standards,  or  at  least  toward  greater  improvement  upon  the 
old.  People  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Quaker,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  the  Friend,  as  a  religious  fanatic,  narrow- 
minded  and  conservative.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Friend  is  one  of  the  most  sanely  progressive  members  of 
society." 

The  third  article  is  a  lively  account  of  Westtown,  written 
in  answer  to  "A  Boarding  School  Inquiry,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  a  short  time  ago.  We  should  like  to 
print  this  in  full  for  we  feel  sure  that  it  would  be  enjoyed  by 
every  Westonian.  Photographs  of  the  school  add  much  to 
the  descriptions. 

Other  articles  follow:— the  letter  from  Herbert  Hoover  to 
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Rufus  Jones,  an  article  by  a  Reconstruction  Worker,  then 
"A  Study  in  Costume,"  by  M.  L.  F. 

A  bit  of  criticism,  a  few  verses,  and  book  reviews  complete 
the  magazine.  In  all  the  articles  pertaining  to  Friends,  Mary 
Louise  Fritchman  has  shown  a  sympathetic  attitude  and  an 
appreciation  of  Friends  both  as  they  are  and  as  they  were. 
We  wish  that  space  would  permit  us  to  quote  many  more 
choice  comments  and  bits  of  description  which  help  to  make 
this  a  unique  piece  of  work. 

A.  T. 


[The  following  paper  was  read  at  a  Conference  of  Young 
Friends,  held  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  the  general  subject 
of  Applied  Christianity.] 

CHRISTIANITY  APPLIED  TO  THE  MEETING. 

The  subject  as  given  to  me  is  Christianity  as  applied  to  the 
meeting.  1  take  it  that  we  are  trying  to-night  to  learn  how 
we  can  make  our  Christianity  a  more  vital  force,  and  to  learn 
some  of  its  practical  applications.  To  some  of  us  the  quality 
of  that  Christianity  and  the  power  and  effectiveness  of  its 
message,  will  depend  upon  our  sources  of  gaining  it.  If  we 
can  in  our  meetings  really  experience  the  overshadowing  Pres- 
ence of  God; — if  there  Christ's  power  can  come  to  us;  then  we 
can  go  forth  with  a  vital  Christianity  which  will  show  itself 
in  ouf  lives.  We  will  have  caught  some  vision  of  His  yearning 
love  for  this  world,  and  something  of  His  all-sufficiency,  and 
after  such  a  vision  we  will  go  forth  with  a  greater  dedication 
to  Him.-  Hence  our  religion  will  become  a  constructive  power 
— a  way  of  life. 

We  will  no  longer  go  to  meeting  with  our  childhood  thought 
that  the  attendance  there  in  itself  constituted  a  certain  degree 
of  righteousness;  but  we  will  go  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
Divine  power  and  strength  for  the  duties  of  the  week.  We  will 
recognize  that  our  meetings  are  not  an  end  in  themselves,  but 
a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  being  the  bringing  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  on  earth. 

When  we  go  to  meeting  we  will  pray  that  we  may,  in  very 
fact,  be  baptized  by  Christ,  that  we  may  receive  something 
of  His  spirit;  that  as  we  partake  of  His  communion  we  may 
become  more  like  Him.  You  remember  Hawthorne's  story  of 
the  "Great  Stone  Face,"  how  Ernest  as  a  boy  kept  looking 
toward  the  face  in  the  rock, — how  he  was  inspired  by  it, — how 
that  face  influenced  his  whole  life  as  he  grew,  and  as  he  stead- 
fastly looked  toward  it  he  became  gradually  like  that  image. 
So  in  our  meetings  as  we  constantly  look  toward  Christ  our 
lives  may  gradually  reflect  His. 

We  go  to  meeting  in  the  belief  that  Christ  can  speak  to  our 
condition  and  give  us  strength  to  meet  our  individual  needs. 
We  believe  that  if  we  ask  Him,  He  will  touch  our  eyes  and  the 
scales  of  selfish  ambition,  indifference,  and  thoughtlessness 
will  drop  from  them,  and  we  will  see  more  clearly  life's  values 
as  Christ  portrayed  them. 

We  are  convinced  there  is  only  one  standard  for  those  who 
are  followers  of  Christ,  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
laity  and  clergy;  but  we  are  all  called  to  be  His  disciples,  with- 
out distinction  of  class  or  race;  in  this  belief  we  meet  together 
in  a  desire  to  know  His  will. 

A  successful  meeting  depends  in  a  large  degree  upon  each 
person  present  contributing  his  share  in  the  act  of  collective 
worship. 

The  effect  of  this  worship  is  the  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  to  make  his  life  conform  more  fully  to  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  means  that  the  act  of  worship  is  positive 
not  negative.  It  is  something  performed  by  the  individual, 
not  for  the  individual.  We  are  so  much  absorbed  with  the 
material  and  external  values  of  life,  that  we  need  to  obtain 
from  our  meetings  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  invisible.  While 
we  earnestly  worship  together  the  things  of  time  and  sense 
seem  to  drop  away  and  we  see  more  clearly  God's  purposes, 
and  we  endeavor  to  make  His  ways  our  ways. 

As  Jacob  of  old  wrestled  for  God's  blessing,  so  we  in  our 
meetings  for  worship  must  wrestle  for  His  strength,  that  we 


may  be  enabled  to  overcome  the  spirit  of  worldliness,  and 
strive  to  secure  His  blessing,  that  a  measure  of  His  love  may 
fill  our  lives,  and  show  forth  through  our  actions.  It  seems 
strange  that  it  should  be  so  difficult  to  distinguish  those  who 
call  themselves  Christians  and  attend  places  of  worship  from 
those  who  do  not.  Jacob  after  he  had  earnestly  wrestled  foi 
the  blessing,  was  touched  on  his  thigh  and  was  lame  after- 
wards. Think  what  comments  must  have  been  made  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  One  man  would  say  to  another,  "  Who  is 
that  man  approaching  us  who  is  limping,  and  how  did  he  be- 
come lame,"  and  his  companion  would  reply,  "Why,  don't 
you  know  him,  he  is  Jacob  the  son  of  Isaac;  Jacob  became 
lame,  they  say,  when  he  wrestled  with  the  angel  of  the  Lord ; 
he  is  a  good  neighbor,  and  every  time  I  see  him  I  am  reminded 
of  his  God,  and  I  wonder  what  power  there  is  in  hifs  life  that 
gives  him  such  contentment,  and  enables  him  to  endure  his 
trials  so  patiently,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  perhaps  I 
would  receive  this  same  steadfast  faithfulness  if  I  too  believed 
in  His  God  and  worshipped  as  he  does." 

If  our  meetings  for  worship  are  really  times  when  we  strive 
to  make  our  lives  come  more  fully  in  accord  with  the  life  of 
Jesus,  should  not  our  conduct  manifest  the  fact?  If  we  are 
born  again  should  it  not  be  apparent?  If  our  meetings  are 
what  they  should  be  our  lives,  like  Jacob's  lameness,  will 
show  forth  to  the  world  that  we  too  have  met  our  God. 

Our  meetings  should  be  Divine  power-houses,  where  we 
come  to  have  our  lives  charged  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  a  row  of  batteries  being  recharged  at  some 
electrical  shop?  There  is  not  a  sound  during  the  process,  only 
two  wires  attached  to  the  battery;  and  yet  that  battery  which 
was  useless  before  it  came,  leaves  fully  charged  and  ready  for 
service.  Some  unseen  force  had  transformed  it.  So  it  should 
be  with  our  meetings,  the  still  inflowing  of  Christ's  spirit  should 
fill  our  lives.  An  unseen  power,  which  has  sustained  martyrs 
and  which  enables  us  to  win  the  victory  over  our  temptations, 
has  entered  our  lives,  and  we  have  become  charged  with  a 
new  purpose,  and  we  can  say  with  Paul,  "it  is  no  longer  I  that 
live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  Our  meetings  offer  this  op- 
portunity, if  we  leave  them  without  having  received  something 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  the  fault  usually  lies  with  ourselves  and 
not  in  our  form  of  worship.  The  connection  on  our  battery 
has  become  rusty,  by  infrequent  use,  or  by  selfish  considera- 
tions, or  thoughts  of  material  advancement,  and  thus  the  con- 
nection is  poor.  Let  us  scrape  off  the  rust,  that  our  lives  may 
be  recharged. 

R.  Barclay  Moon. 


LETTER  FROM  ALFRED  LOWRY. 

Hotel  Frank,  Stuttgart,  Wiirtemberg. 

Fourth  Month  21,  1920. 

My  Dear  Friend: — 

To-day  at  lunch  we  had  the  pleasure  of  eagerly  devouring 
(though  that  was  not  our  whole  meal)  three  copies  of  The 
Friend,  including  the  Young  Friends'  Number. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  helpful  number,  and  when  I  got  to  the 
last  column,  though  I  felt  hopelessly  unworthy  of  two  such 
expressions  of  unity  and  sympathy,  still  it  was  wonderfully 
cheering  and  enheartening  to  have  so  warm  an  assurance  that 
you  are  behind  me  in  this  work,  and  that  you  have  confidence 
in  the  Tightness  of  our  mission,  and  I  think  I  can  appreciate 
the  truth  of  Proverbs  xxv:  25:  "As  cold  waters  to  a  thirsty 
soul,  so  is  good  news  from  a  far  country."  The  absolute  un- 
expectedness of  it  made  it  doubly  encouraging,  and  I  would 
ask  thee  to  convey  both  to  the  Board  and  to  the  Executive 
Committee  my  love  and  gratitude  for  their  unity  with  my 
concern.  And  if  each  one  of  them  is  in  the  place  he  should  be, 
there  need  be  no  regret  that  he  is  not  somewhere  else  en- 
gaged in  something  more  spectacular  or  dramatic.    .    .  . 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  cast  off  our  apologetic  manner, 
to  stop  using  such  as  "feeling  in  our 'Utile  way"  or  "the  active 
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service  which  in  little  or  greater  measure  we  were  all  longing 
for  opportunity  of  doing,"  etc.  (see  Minutes  of  Executive 
Committee.) 

There  have  been  such  remarkable  demonstrations  of  the 
workings  of  God's  spirit  in  Germany — things  which  we  have 
seen  with  our  own  eyes  in  these  few  weeks  we  have  been  here, 
and  felt,  and  tasted — that  I  feel  I  can  say  as  never  before 
that  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ"  for  it  really 
is  proving  itself  to  be  the  power  of  God  for  the  saving  of 
mankind — saving  mankind  from  itself,  and  rescuing  it  out  of 
this  horrible  slough  it  has  got  itself  into.  The  time  has  come 
to  be  bold  (it  was  because  of  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John 
that  people  realized  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus).  As  the 
French  version  has  put  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Gideon  (it  is 
just  a  little  different  from  our  own):  "Va,  avec  la  force  que  iu 
auras!"  It  is  a  magnificent  inspiration — and,  what  is  more, 
it  works! 

I  could  give  many  instances  of  the  remarkable  openings 
which  have  been  made  for  us  as  we  have  endeavored  to  go 
forward  step  by  step,  not  asking  to  see  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  it  would  take  too  long.  Of  course  we  all  have  our 
treasure  "in  earthen  vessels,"  and  sometimes  the  composition 
of  the  container  is  only  too  evident,  but  the  important  thing 
is  that  we  have  a  treasure.  If  thee  wants  a  clearer  picture  of 
Germany  than  I  can  give  thee,  read  Isaiah  xlix:  21;  lxi:  11, 
inclusive. 

Ever  thy  sincere  friend, 

Alfred  Lowry. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE.  • 

The  Fifth  Month  Executive  Meeting  of  the  Young  Friends' 
Committee  was  held  on  Fifth  Month  21,  1920,  in  the  woods 
at  Crum  Creek — preceding  supper  and  an  evening  meeting 
addressed  by  George  Gleason. 

Our  nominating  Committee  suggested  Eleanor  Stokes  as 
our  new  Executive  Secretary.  We  hope  that  she  may  take 
partial  charge  by  Seventh  Month  1,  1920,  although  her  active 
services  would  not  begin  until  Fall.  We  are  indeed  glad  that 
she  can  do  this  for  her  association  with  our  work  from  the  very 
first  makes  her  especially  qualified. 

It  is  with  a  very  real  sense  of  appreciation  of  Edith  Strat- 
ton's  work  that  we  regretfully  see  her  give  up  this  position. 
She  has  seen  the  vision  of  what  our  Young  Friends'  work  might 
mean  and  has  guided  us  wisely  through  the  years  of  formation 
and  organization.  She  more  than  anyone  else  has  given  to 
our  work  its  stamp  of  spiritual  consecration  and  the  vision 
of  our  work  as  Young  Friends. 

The  Mission  Committee  reported  a  meeting  they  had  called 
together  on  short  notice  for  Gregory  Welch.  They  felt  that 
he  had  been  well  worth  hearing  and  regretted  that  so  few 
had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him. 

The  Field  Committee  reported  that  three  meetings  had 
been  visited.  They  hope  to  make  out  a'  schedule  for  visits 
to  meetings  this  Summer.  One  of  their  members  was  sent  to 
Tunesassa  to  visit  there  and  take  a-  message  of  loving  fellow- 
ship. The  quiet  consecrated  work  there  during  this  year  of 
Emma  Thorp  was  much  appreciated  and  the  Secretary  was 
asked  to  write  her  a  letter. 

It  was  asked  that  a  letter  might  be  sent  to  her,  also  one  to 
Francis  Bacon,  telling  of  our  interest  in  the  work  before  him, 
as  a  member  of  the  A.  F.  S.  C.  in  Poland. 

We  then  talked  of  the  concern  which  came  to  our  Yearly 
Meeting  this  year  on  the  question  of  diversions.  Those  mem- 
bers who  were  present  felt  that  we  would  like  our  Committee 
to  take  a  stand  for  wholesome  recreations,  but  that  we  would 
not  want  it  to  be  a  dogmatic  stand.  We  wished  that  we  might 
help  tactfully  to  strengthen  the  best  in  others  rather  than 
condemn  them.  We  were  asked  that  as  Young  Friends  we 
should  think  through  the  implications  of  our  Christian  profes- 
sions.   We  hope  that  our  conclusions  may  be  the  result  of  in- 


dividual conviction  and  not  merely  an  affirmation  of  an  old 
testimony.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Com- 
mittee, we  appointed  three  members  to  co-operate  with  them. 
They  were  Howard  G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Edwin  Russell  and  Margaret 
Bacon. 

After  a  short  devotional  period  we  adjourned — to  be  joined 
by  others  for  supper  and  the  evening. 

Mary  J.  Moon, 

Recording  Secretary. 


THE  CRUM  CREEK  CAMP  SUPPER,  1920. 

With  its  usual  unbounded  confidence,  the  Young  Friends' 
Committee  trusted  the  people  and  the  weather  to  make  the 
annual  camp  supper  a  success,  despite  the  early  date.  On 
Fifth  Month  14th,  a  delightfully  warm  Spring  day,  about 
ninety  people  gathered  for  supper  in  the  traditional  bit  of 
woodland  near  Media.  The  trees  were  just  coming  into  leaf, 
violets  were  under  foot  everywhere,  and  the  sunshine  made 
us  glad  we  were  alive,  and  seemed  to  justify  the  remark, 
"Well,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  being  out-of-doors, 
for  once!" 

After  supper  we  sat  down  round  the  big  camp-fire.  After 
the  Bible  reading,  Howard  G.  Taylor  announced  the  name  of 
our  new  Executive  Secretary,  Eleanor  Stokes,  who  will  take 
office  during  the  Summer.  Edith  Stratton  made  a  short 
plea  to  Philadelphia  Young  Friends  not  to  let  the  two  vacancies 
in  our  Japanese  Mission  go  unfilled.  James  F.  Walker  present- 
ed the  need  for  a  young  farmer  to  give  his  services  at  Tunesas- 
sa. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  George  Gleason,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
man  who  has  spent  nineteen  years  in  Japan.  He  had  barely 
been  introduced  when  our  faith  in  the  weather  began  to  be 
shaken.  Soon  a  hard  shower  compelled  us  to  adjourn  to 
Media  Meeting  House,  but  our  confidence  in  human  nature 
was  confirmed  by  the  good  number  who  turned  up  there  to 
listen  to  George  Gleason.  Yet  we  should  have  liked  to  share 
the  experience  with  many  more.  In  his  address  the  speaker 
presented  his  solution  for  the  two  pressing  problems  of  the 
Far  East;  (a)  the  economic  problem  of  the  numbers  and 
virility  of  the  people  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  vast  unused 
resources  on  the  other;  (b)  the  political  problem  of  inter- 
national hate.  He  found  the  keynote  to  his  solution  in  the 
attitude  of  a  Japanese  Christian  official,  a  delegate  to  a  certain 
political  conference,  who  wanted  to  pray  with  the  diplomatic 
representative  from  the  United  States. 

George  Gleason  asserted  that  the  middle  class  of  America, 
with  all  its  physical  and  intellectual  wealth,  is  living  poorly- 
He  confessed  that  he  had  come  home  from  Japan  last  Fall 
hoping  for  a  solution  of  world  problems  in  a  League  of  Nations- 
But  he  saw  that  Christianity  has  not  yet  made  enough  head- 
way to  make  possible  the  carrying  out  of  a  co-operative 
League.  Those  in  touch  with  the  Divine  must  be  the  only 
ones  to  solve  our  problems,  and  a  lot  more  people  must  be 
brought  into  that  fellowship  before  they  can  be  solved.  The 
salvation  of  Russia  and  the  Orient  will  be,  in  George  Gleason's 
opinion,  the  education  and  development  of  a  Christian  middle 
class.  Here  in  the  United  States  is  a  great  middle  class  keep- 
ing oligarchy  and  the  reds  apart — we  can  easily  afford  to  ex- 
port men  and  women  and  support  them  while  they  labor  to 
build  up  this  educated  class  in  the  Far  East,  and,  incidentally, 
enrich  their  own  lives  beyond  measure.  Without  those  who 
have  already  gone,  George  Gleason  declared,  the  Orient  would 
be  a  hell  on  earth.  In  regard  to  our  own  special  field,  he  said, 
"As  goes  Japan,  so  goes  the  Orient." 

There  followed,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  genuine  Friends' 
meeting.  Out  of  the  united  silence  came  earnest  prayers  for 
personal  guidance  and  whole-hearted  dedication  of  our  lives. 
They  expressed  our  answer  to  George  Gleason's  ringing  chal- 
lenge: "God  has  difficult  jobs  in  the  world  to-day;  why  not 
be  on  the  spot?" 

Margaret  W.  Rhoads. 
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SUMMER  CONFERENCES. 

International  Conference  of  Young  Friends,  Jordans, 
England,  Eighth  Month  24-30,  1920. 

Young  Friends  have  entered  into  many  avenues  of  service 
during  the  war,  but  still  greater  efforts  and  therefore  more 
real  concern,  more  perfect  dedication  and  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  mind  of  Christ  are  needed  for  the  fuller  service  to  be 
required  of  them  in,the  future.  Much  of  the  best  work  of  the 
past  has  been  rooted  in  the  fellowship  of  small  groups,  and  it 
is  the  spirit  of  these  groups  that  has  spread  to  create  the  whole 
Young  Friends'  Movement.  The  time  seems  opportune  for 
a  big  international  Conference  of  Young  Friends,  and  such  a 
Conference,  at  which  it  is  hoped  to  gather  between  three  and 
four  hundred  Young  Friends  from  America,  the  Colonies,  the 
Mission  Fields  and  the  Continent  as  well  as  from  this  country, 
is  to  be  held  at  Jordans  from  the  twenty-fourth  to  the  thirtieth 
of  Eighth  Month  next.  A  special  committee  on  arrangements 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Young  Friends'  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Home  Mission  and  Extension  Committee,  and  the 
Friends'  Christian  Fellowship  Union.  This  Committee  is 
giving  very  careful  consideration  to  the  programme  as  well  as 
to  details  of  accommodation,  etc. 

Although  for  the  sake  of  that  freedom  which  youth  finds 
it  difficult  to  realize  in  the  presence  of  age  and  experience,  the 
Conference  will  consist  mainly  of  Friends  under  forty  years 
of  age,  it  is  especially  desired  by  the  Committee  responsible 
that  older  Friends  will  extend  sympathetic  interest  to  the 
proposal  and  will  encourage  young  people  to  attend.  Young 
Friends  everywhere  are  urged  to  prepare  themselves  individu- 
ally and  as  groups  for  the  work  of  the  Conference,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  a  time  of  real  fellowship  in  which  the  social, 
international  and  religious  problems  of  the  future  may  be 
faced  under  a  sense  of  deep  concern. 

A  tentative  draft  of  the  programme  has  just  been  adopted 
by  the  responsible  Committee.  "The  Upshot  of  the  War: 
World  Problems,"  "Christ  and  Imperialism,"  "Our  Duty  to 
Primitive  Races,"  "A  Corporate  Christian  Conscience,"  "The 
International  Christian  Quaker  Church"  are  some  of  the  lec- 
ture and  discussion  subjects  that  appear  in  it.  A  number  of 
interesting  people  (the  list  will  be  published  later)  are  ex- 
pected to  be  present  as  lecturers.  The  opinion  of  American 
and  other  Friends  will  be  sought  as  to  the  suitability  of  this 
draft  and  suggestions  from  any  quarter  will  be  welcomed. 
The  programme  will,  of  course,  be  liable  to  alteration  by  the 
Conference  itself  or  by  the  Agenda  Committee  that  it  will  no 
doubt  appoint,  and  provision  will  be  made  for  the  discussion 
of  questions  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  it.  Apart  from  the 
addresses  that  will  be  delivered,  much  may  be  expected  from 
such  a  gathering.  The  part  of  the  Quaker  Church  throughout 
the  world  will  be  seriously  canvassed  and  some  attempt  made 
to  determine  the  duty  of  Young  Friends. 

The  Conference  proper  will  be  held  in  the  Barn  at  Old 
Jordans  Hostel.  All  meals  will  be  in  common.  Sleeping  ac- 
commodation will  be  provided  in  camp  style  in  barns,  schools, 
etc.,  and  under  canvas,  for  those  (the  majority)  who  cannot 
be  accommodated  in  the  dormitories  or  in  lodgings. — Friends' 
Fellowship  Papers.   

Over  sixty  Friends  from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  are 
hoping  to  attend  the  London  Conference;  of  these  approxi- 
mately forty  are  official  delegates  from  the  Yearly  Meeting; 
the  others  receive  credentials  from  the  American  Friends' 
Service  Committee;  thirty-three  of  the  number  are  "Young 
Friends." 

END  OF  THE  YOUNG 

LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

WM.  C.  ALLEN. 

In  the  midst  of  7,000,000  people,  surrounded  by  the  din  of 
limitless  street  traffic,  stressed  by  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  wealth  and  proverty,  London  Yearly  Meeting  con- 
vened this  year.    It  was  well  attended. 

My  wife  and  I  reached  London  one  day  before  Yearly  Meet- 


EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  PROMOTING  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 
OF  WOMEN,  1920. 

Perhaps  the  word  "encouraging"  instead  of  "promoting" 
might  express  more  accurately  what  this  Association  has 
actually  done. 

A  scholarship  of  I250  can  at  this  time  give  little  more  than 
encouragement  to  a  young  woman  to  seek  additional  funds 
with  which  to  secure  a  college  education.  Forty  young  women 
have  received  this  encouragement  and  found  ways  and  means 
to  secure  what  they  so  earnestly  desired.  All  have  stated  that 
without  this  initial  help  they  could  not  have  gone  to  college. 

If  a  list  of  those  who  have  completed  their  course  could 
be  published  with  an  account  of  their  activities  since  gradua- 
tion, the  subscribers  would  have  reason  to  feel  that  they  had 
contributed  much  to  the  reputation  and  usefulness  of  our 
Religious  Society. 

Six  girls  now  in  college  have  asked  for  renewals  of  their 
scholarships.  There  are  four  new  applicants.  To  grant  the 
entire  number  a  sum  of  I2450  will  be  required.  The  larger 
balance  of  last  year  was  because  of  reduction  of  -  applicants 
due  apparently  to  the  war. 

Summary  of  Treasurer's  Report. 

To  Balance,  19 1 9  .  $  622.13 

Contributions   1,165.00 

Eliza  Earle  Memorial  ......  .200.00 

Interest   16.28 


$2,003.41 

By  Eight  Scholarships   1,800.00 

(Six  of  $2 50  each,  one  of  $200,  one  of  $  1 00) 


Balance,  1920  $  203.41 

Subtracting  the  balance  and  the  Eliza  Earle  Memorial  leaves 
$2,050  to  be  subscribed.  It  is  necessary  to  add  a  good  many 
to  our  list  of  subscribers  since  a  number  of  the  former  list 
have  been  removed  by  death. 

We  hope  this  work  will  appeal  strongly  to  all  who  are  in  a 
position  to  contribute  to  its  maintenance. 

For  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Thomas  K.  'Brown,  President 
Dr.  Anna  P.  Sharpless,  Treasurer, 

3926  Chestnut  Street,  W.  Philadelphia. 
Agnes  L.  Tierney,  Secretary. 


NOTES. 

The  Young  Friends'  Committee  met  at  Westtown  Fifth 
Month  23,  1920.  We  felt  that  we  were  especially  privileged 
at  this  meeting  to  have  with  us  Dr.  Rosslyn  Earp,  of  England, 
who  is  visiting  Young  Friends  in  America,  and  William  G. 
Simpson,  who  teaches  at  the  Fellowship  School,  Katonah, 
New  York.  The  presence  of  these  two  drew  our  discussion 
out  of  its  usual  ruts  and  challenged  us  to  put  an  end  to  much 
talking  and  to  work  instead. 

We  have  noticed  an  article  in  Friends'  Fellowship  Papers, 
Fifth  Month,  by  Dr..  Rosslyn  Earp,  which  we  recommend  to 
all  who  have  access  to  this  publication  of  English  Friends.  It 
has  a  message  which  is  just  as  applicable  to  us  as  to  our 
Friends  overseas. 

FRIENDS'  NUMBER. 

ing  opened.  It  has  been  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  help- 
ful gathering.  The  international  service  of  Friends,  their 
work  among  war  victims,  the  opening  of  new  Meetings  for 
Worship  on  the  Continent,  and  the  Reports  of  Committees 
respecting  famine  conditions  in  Europe,  were  all  of  great  value, 
and  called  largely  upon  the  sympathies  of  those  who  were 
present. 

The  concern  of  Dr.  Henry  T.  Hodgkin  and  wife  for  religious 
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service  in  the  Far  East,  and  elsewhere,  met  with  the  hearty 
support  and  endorsement  of  the  Meeting.  The  conditions  in 
Australasia  and  South  Africa  were  reviewed.  In  short,  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting  is  a  very  live  organization. 

In  connection  with  the  Friends'  Bookshop,  I  noticed  that 
the  turnover  during  last  year  had  been  four-and-a-half  times. 
It  was  observable  that  the  Committee  in  charge  had  made  a 
great  effort  to  establish  good  relations  with  booksellers 
throughout  the  country.  They  were  also  getting  much  work 
done  through  securing  the  co-operation  of  newspapers.  These 
suggestions  are  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Committee  hav- 
ing charge  of  Philadelphia  Book  Store. 

The  Reports  of  Friends  engaged  in  Continental  service  were 
most  illuminating.  One  speaker  stated,  with  respect  to 
spiritual  conditions  in  Central  Europe:  "There  is  an  intense 
spiritual  hunger  in  Europe; — the  people  feel  they  are  in  ruins 
— they  have  no  man  to  depend  on.  Their  Church  leaders  have 
not  a  word  for  them.  There  is  jio  support  for  the  pastors  in 
Germany,  because  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church. 
Many  ministers  are  going  into  farming.  •  Yet  the  theological 
schools  are  crowded  with  men  who  desire  to  work,  and  who 
will  enter  into  religious  work  without  economic  support.  There 
are  in  Germany  wonderful  opportunities  of  bringing  light  to 
those  people  who  so  greatly  need  it."  Another  Friend  said: 
"There  is  great  eagerness  to  receive  the  Gospel  messages 
among  workers  and  students  in  neutral  countries,  outside  of 
the  Churches."  From  Russia  came  the  report  that  the/e  is 
"  great  searching  for  the  Truth  among  students  and  others." 
A  Russian  Friend  made  an  eloquent  appeal  on  behalf  of  his 
country.  He  said,  in  part :  "  Friends  are  the  only  people  who  can 
go  to  that  fearfully  mutilated  land."  The  point  was  brought 
out  that  the  absolute  difference,  of  the  nature  of  our  worship, 
based  on  silent  communion  with  God,  was  the  only  reason 
for  our  going  into  religious  propaganda  in  Germany.  One 
Friend,  in  this  connection,  spoke  of  how  difficult  it  was  "just 
to  sit  down  and  wait  in  silence  before  God,  when  the  cries 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  tramp  of  soldiery,  were  beneath 
their  widnows." 

A  visitor  to  London  Yearly  Meeting  is  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  old  style  and  form  of  worship  in  this 
group  of  Friends  is  not  dying  out.  Indeed,  I  should  say  that 
there  is  a  greater  attachment  to-day  to  a  free  Gospel  ministry, 
and  to  silent  worship  as  the  basis  of  congregational  communion, 
than  was  the  case  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 

Of  course,  the  Epistle  from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
to  London  Yearly  Meeting  was  read.  The  writer  is  very  solici- 
tous that,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Epistles  from  Philadel- 
phia, a  high  spiritual  level  be  reached.  This  is  not  impossible. 
We  have  a  good  degree  of  spiritual  power  in  our  body;  but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  there  is  also,  in  spite  of  admitted 
human  weaknesses  (as  with  us)  a  high  degree  of  spiritual  in- 
sight and  development  in  London  Yearly  Meeting.  May  I  be 
forgiven  for  suggesting  that  this  matter  be  remembered  next 
year. 

[Our  friend  W.  C.  A.,  not  having  been  present  at  our  late 
Yearly  Meeting,  is  a  little  confused  in  regard  to  an  Epistle. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  last  Spring  issued  no  Epistles,  except 
letters  to  our  two  groups  of  workers  abroad.  A  brief  extract 
from  the  Minutes  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  various  bodies 
of  Friends  (about  ten  in  all),  from  whom  we  had  received 
letters  during  the  year.  It  was  not  expected  that  this  should 
attain  the  dignity  of  a  formal  Epistle. — Eds.] 

When  the  subject  of  Temperance  was  up  there  was  a  season 
of  intense  feeling  in  the  meeting.  The  experiences  of  America 
were  frequently  referred  to. 

Max  I.  Reich  came  over  from  Germany  the  last  day  of  the 
meeting.  He  looks  well.  His  recital  of  his  work  and  the 
gatherings  together  of  new  groups  of  Friends  in  Germany 
deeply  stirred  us. 

I  am  sure  that  Philadelphia  Friends  will  regret  to  learn  that 
our  dear  Friend,  Joseph  Elkinton,  has  been  ill  on  the  premises 
in  which  the  Yearly  Meeting  is  held,  and  unable  to  attend  any 
of  its  sessions.    His  wife  and  daughter  have  been  with  him. 


We  may  hope  that,  after  a  long  rest,  he  will  attain  a  full  re- 
covery. 

Last  evening  this  annual  assembly  adjourned  after  a  re- 
markably impressive  season  of  silent  waiting  upon  God.  Un- 
questionably all  felt  that  the  Divine  Presence  enfolded  us  and 
that  we  were  renewedly  brought  face  to  face  with  Jesus  Christ, 

London,  Fifth  Month  27,  1920. 


THE  EPISTLE  FROM  LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING  OF 
THE  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

Held  in  London,  by  adjournments,  from  the  Nineteenth  of  Fifth 
Month  to  the  Twenty-sixth  of  the  Same,  1920. 

To  Friends  Everywhere: — 

Dear  Friends: — The  welcome  company  of  fellow-members 
from  the  communities  of  Friends  in  China,  India, 'Syria  and 
Japan,  and  from  Ireland,  America,  South  Africa,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  the  reports  of  Friends  fresh  from 
service  in  foreign  fields  and  in  war-wasted  Europe,  have  given 
us  a  new  sense  that  men,  with  all  their  diversities,  are  of  "  one 
mould  and  blood,"*  and  are  made  for  fellowship  together  in 
the  one  family  of  God.  A  vision  has  come  to  us  of  a  world- 
order  in  which  love  breaks  down  all  barriers,  and  unites  our 
separate  lives  with  the  life  of  God  and  of  our  fellow-men. 

The  adventure  of  this  wider  life  lies  before  our  Society. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  the  men  of  the  Mayflower  went  out 
to  their  new  world  with  the  message  ringing  in  their  hearts 
that  "  the  Lord  had  more  truth  and  light  to  break  forth  out 
of  His  holy  Word."  A  hundred  years  later  John  Woolman, 
the  prophet  of  a  new  social  order,  was  born,  who  came  to  know 
himself,  as  he  tells  us,f  to  be  so  mixed  with  his  fellow-men 
in  their  misery  that  thenceforth  he  might  not  consider  himself 
as  a  distinct  or  separate  being.  Are  we  going  forward  to  the 
new  world  that  lies  before  us  to-day  confident  that  truth  and 
light  will  break  forth  to  guide  us,  and  devoted  to  the  service 
of  joining  our  lives  to  the  lives  of  our  fellows? 

The  call  is  loud.  Europe,  as  General  Smuts  has  written, 
"lies  in  ruins,  exhausted  by  the  most  terrible  struggle  in  his- 
tory, with  its  peoples  broken,  starving,  despairing  from  sheer 
nervous  exhaustion,  mechanically  struggling  forward  along  the 
paths  of  anarchy  and  war.  Old  ideas  of  wealth,  of  property, 
of  class  and  social  relations,  of  moral  and  spiritual  values,  are 
rapidly  changing.  A  new  heart  must  be  given,  not  only  to 
our  enemies  but  also  to  us,  a  contrite  spirit  for  the  woes  which 
have  overwhelmed  the  world,  a  spirit  of  pity,  mercy,  and 
forgiveness.  .  .  .  A  new  spirit  of  generosity  and  humanity, 
born  in  the  hearts  of  the  peoples  in  this  great  hour  of  common 
suffering  and  sorrow,  can  alone  heal  the  wounds  which  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  body  of  Christendom."J 

How  can  we  gain  this  new  spirit?  How  can  we  break  loose 
from  our  fears  and  suspicions  and  from  the  grip  of  complacent 
materialism,  and  face  the  issues  with  new  faith  in  God  and 
man?  How  can  we  cast  out  those  old  loves  and  thoughts  and 
aims  of  our  lives  which  have  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the 
world,  and  love  and  think  and  act,  at  any  cost,  as  the  hour 
demands? 

Only  by  a  fresh  sense  of  the  presence  and  character  of  God. 

He  has  been  defined  in  words  that  make  Him  an  unreal 
abstraction;  crude  human  passions  have  been  associated  with 
His  nature;  He  has  been  presented  to  men  as  the  authority 
upholding"  national  ambitions  or  class  or  ecclesiastical  tyran- 
nies; in  one  or  other  of  these  ways  His  nature  has  too  often 
been  kept  out  of  our  lives  or  we  have  even  presumed  to  im- 
plicate His  name  in  the  evils  of  our  so-called  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. But,  if  we  feel  our  need  of  Him,  and  sincerely  want  to 
know  His  reign  and  will  and  nature,  and  are  willing  to  let  them 
re-mould  our  lives  and  heal  the  diseases  of  our  world-order, 
we  can  turn  away  from  these  unsatisfying  notions  and  see 

*Gcorge  Fox,  Doclrinals,  p.  12. 
^Journal  (1900  edition),  p.  237. 
JGeneral  Smuts,  Messages,  1919. 
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Him  for  ourselves, — so  far  at  least  as  here  on  earth  we  can  see 
the  fulness  of  God.  There  is  One  who  has  not  only  seen  Him 
but  has  lived  Him  out  in  His  own  life,  the  man  Jesus.  God  is 
like  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  can  rule  out  of  our  thoughts  of  Him 
everything  that  conflicts  with  the  character  of  Christ.  "  He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."* 

Jesus  was  the  man  of  the  people,  who  knew  their  joys  and 
sorrows  because  He  lived  as  one  of  them.  He  learned  life  at 
the  Carpenter's  bench  in  Nazareth.  He  knew  the  trouble  His 
mother  had  in  patching  the  old  garment,  the  value  of  the 
woman's  lost  coin,  the  cost  to  the  widow  of  her  two  mites,  the 
difficulty  of  the  poor  woman  in  getting  justice  from  the  unjust 
judge.  He  took  our  common  life  and  daily  toil  and  made  them 
into  Divine  things.  The  crowded  cities  of  Galilee  were  His 
home.  His  heart  went  out  to  the  helpless  and  the  diseased; 
to  the  oppressed  poor;  to  the  rich,  starved  of  true  fellowship; 
and  to  the  self-righteous,  separated  by  their  hardness  of  heart 
from  their  fellows  and  from  God.  He  gave  Himself  to  men 
without  reserve,  in  loving  fellowship;  their  life  and  lot  come 
into  His  life;  those  who  opened  their  hearts  to  Him  knew  His 
life,  and  overcoming  love  came  into  their  lives.  When  His 
people  refused  Him  and  crucified  Him,  His  love  still  sought 
them  undespairing. 

This  is  how  Jesus  lived  and  died  and  still  lives  on  among  men. 

This  is  how  God  lives  among  men. 

This  is  how  we  are  to  live  among  men. 

In  our  hearts  we  must  know  this  life  of  unity,  with  God  and 
our  fellows,  and  we  must  then  from  our  hearts  live  it  out  as 
God's  way  of  life  for  the  world.  It  will  open  our  eyes  to  the 
oppression  caused  by  many  of  the  economic  and  other  privileges 
which  we  have  often  taken  for  granted,  and  in  opening  our 
eyes  will  abase  our  hearts.  It  will  send  us  forth  to  break 
down  the  social  and  educational  barriers,  and  to  abolish  the 
servitudes,  which  mar  the  fellowship  of  the  human  family. 
It  will  take  us  with  Jesus  not  only  into  lowly  service,  but  also 
into  clear-sighted  truth.  We  shall  find  our  lives  brought 
alongside  the  lives  of  others  in  practical  fellowship.  We  may 
have  to  give  up  what  the  world  counts  most  dear,  but  we  shall 
be  lifted  into  the  joy  of  love.  Our  feet  will  be  beautiful  with 
reconciliation  as  we  go  in  and  out  among  men  with  the  Gospel 
of  peace. 

Dare  we  live  above  possessions  and  passions  in  this  way  of 
discipleship,  in  sincere  comradeship  with  Jesus  and  with  man- 
kind? Dare  we  see  Him  as  He  is,  and  leave  all  in  order  to 
follow  as  He  shall  lead  us?  Dare  we  rely  to  the  uttermost,  as 
He  did,  on  the  fact  of  the  love  of  God?  If  we  will  take  into 
our  hearts  His  love  and  His  way  of  life,  and  live  them  out  in 
our  relationships — industrial,  social,  international, .  inter- 
racial— then  indeed  we  may  go  forward,  in  the  courage  of 
quietness,  to  the  joyful  adventure  of  establishing  that  com- 
monwealth, glorious  beyond  man's  dreams,  which  Jesus 
proclaimed  as  the  reign  of  God  upon  earth. 

To  each  of  us,  however  small  our  opportunities  may  seem, 
some  part  of  God's  work  will  be  given  to  do,  a  part  greater 
than  our  fears  or  even  than  our  present  faith.  We  shall  find 
that  our  hearts  are  made  strong  in  prayer  and  joyful  in  praise, 
our  eyes  are  kindled  to  see  the  truth,  our  feet  can  go  on  God's 
embassies,  our  hands  can  help  to  heal,  our  lips  and  lives  can 
speak  His  love.  And,  through  us,  men  in  their  need  may  again 
see  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  Through  Christ's  life 
possessing  us,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  say  to  an  agonizing  world, 
as  Browning's  David  said  to  Saul  in  his  agony: — 

O  Saul,  it  shall  be 
A  Face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee;  a  Man  like  to  me 
Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by  forever;  a  Hand  like  this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee !  See  the  Christ  stand !  t 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  London  Yearly  Meeting, 

Roger  Clark, 

Clerk. 

"John  xiv:^9. 
tBrowning,  Saul,  xviii. 


FROM  D.  ROBERT  YARNALL. 

Frankfurt  am  Main,  Stiftstrasse  30, 

Fifth  Month  19,  1920. 

Just  a  line  before  closing  to-night  to  send  thee  a  little  transla- 
tion from  an  article  which  appeared  First-day  last  on  front 
page  of  Frankfurter  Zeitung— -the  great  German  paper.  This 
is  the  spirit  in  which  every  one  greets  our  Quaker  work  here  in 
South  Germany  and  should  make  our  Friends  at  home  feel 
that  our  work  is  worth  while. 

In  Frankfurt  we  are  feeding  10,800  children  each  day  with 
three  kitchens  and  at  twenty-eight  feeding  places. 

We  start  in  Offenbach,  Darmstadt  and  Manheim  next  week, 
if  all  goes  well. 

D.  Robert  Yarnall. 

Translation  from  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Fifth  Month  15,  1Q20. 
The  Quakers  and  the  German  Children. 

"The  cards  of  admission,  which  the  American  Quakers  issue 
for  the  meals  provided  by  them  for  children,  bear  the  following 
greeting  on  the  back:  'This  is  a  greeting  by  American  friends 
through  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  which  since 
250  years  and  even  through  the  course  of  the  just  finished 
World  War,  have  always  maintained  that  principle,  that  only 
charity  and  love  and  not  war  and  force  can  bring  peace  and 
happiness  to  humanity.'  The  Quakers  were  the  first  people 
of  the  hostile  states,  which  after  the  armistice,  offered  their 
brotherly  help.  We  must  thank  them  especially,  because 
their  material  help  was  the  outcome  of  a  spirit,  which  in  the 
other  nations  that  fought  each  other  seemed  to  have  entirely 
disappeared.  Out  of  this  brotherly  spirit  they  organized  the 
feeding  of  children  which  helps  already  in  many  German 
towns  thousands  of  children.  In  Frankfort  these  meals  start 
next  Monday.  As  at  present  arranged  about  1 1,000  children 
will  participate.  Only  children  which  are  manifestly  under- 
nourished have  been  selected.  Next  week  other  towns  in  South 
Germany  and  industrial  districts  in  the  country  will  follow. 
In  the  latter  the  suffering  and  starvation  of  the  children  is 
especially  great,  because  the  laborers  and  employees  do  not 
get  food  from  the  farmers. 

We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  critical  economical  period  in 
which  the  suffering  of  the  children  will  greatly  increase.  The 
charitable  love  of  the  Quakers  will  save  the  life  and  health  of 
many.  The  German  Nation  will  be  grateful  to  them  for  that, 
but  it  will  be  even  more  grateful  for  the  spirit  in  which  this 
gift  is  offered  to  its  children,  because  it  is  given  in  a  manner 
which  does  not  leave  the  bitter  feeling  of  humiliation,  and  it 
strengthens  the  faith  in  the  existence  of  the  good  in  the  world." 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  Executive  Secretary. 
HOWARD  H.  BRINTON.  Publicity.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Women's  Worn. 

Associate  Secretaries. 

WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY  BERNARD  WALTON 

WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 

The  food  situation  in  Germany  and  how  it  affects  all  classes' 
including  clerks  and  chauffeurs  as  well  as  small  children,  is 
told  in  a  letter  received  yesterday  from  Robert  W.  Balderston 
of  Kennett  Square.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  child-feeding  propo- 
sition in  the  Ruhr  District,  with  headquarters  at  Essen: 
"All  our  clerks  in  the  office  here  are  so*  weak  that  we  have  to 
either  give  them  very  short  hours  or  else  a  mid-day  meal  so 
as  to  keep  them  in  good  trim.  Our  chauffeur  and  office  runner 
get  forty  marks  a  day,  which  is  very  good  wages  here,  and 
represents  now  only  about  $.70.  The  stenographer  and  book- 
keeper get  the  same  and  other  helpers  less.  All  of  them  give 
us  the  best  service  they  can  with  their  limited  strength." 

"Gasoline  costs' two  or  three  times  what  it  does  at  home, 
even  in  American  dollars.  We  pay  the  government  for  it,  as 
all  is  distributed  under  supervision  and  only  specially  important 
people  can  get  any  at  all.     German  food  is  getting  scarcer 
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.  and  poorer  each  week,  as  the  supply  is  used  up  and  nothing 
will,  for  this  year,  come  in  before  Eighth  Month,  and  nothing 
much  of  any  kind  except  vegetables  until  Autumn.  Milk, 
is,  of  course,  somewhat  more  plentiful  now  than  last  Winter, 
but  the  total  supply  even  now  is  only  a  small  portion  compared 
to  what  is  needed.  All  cows  are  at  pasture,  but  most  German 
cows  have  been  fed  in  the  barns.  There  are  no  grain  foods 
available  for  this  now.  I  never  saw  so  many  milking  goats 
and  sheep  as  around  Essen.  All  vacant  lots  and  road  banks 
are  eaten  off  short." 


Reports  of  Food  Receipts  at  Hamburg. 
The  total  amount  of  food  received  up  to -Fourth  Month 
24th  was  7500  tons.  The  Manchuria  brought  our  largest 
consignment,  3500  tons.  This  is  shipped  from  Hamburg  to 
the  other  parts  of  Germany,  often  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cars 
per  day.  The  German  railroads  deserve  great  praise  for  the 
spirit  in  which  they  help  us  by  putting  through  our  food  trains 
express;  several  times  they  made  the  run  from  Hamburg  to 
Berlin  in  forty-eight  hours.  On  one  day,  the  orders  in  Ham- 
burg amounted  to  300  tons,  and  136  cars  of  food  were  dis- 
patched from  Fourth  Month  1st  to  the  26th. 


Feeding  Reports. 
Many  of  the  places  show  after  six  or  seven  weeks  an  im- 
provement in  the  children  of  from  four  to  eight  pounds.  The 
need  is  very  great.  Many  of  the  children  in  the  schools  are 
only  able  to  give  one-half  attention  for  one-half  of  the  time, 
and  they  cannot  cover  the  ground  prescribed  by  law  for  their 
classes.  Even  the  brightest  children  can  not  keep  up  the  old 
pace.  Many  of  the  children  over  six  years  old  are  not  able 
to  begin  school  at  all,  because  they  are  too  weak.  Everywhere, 
the  representatives  of  the  schools  dwell  on  the  need  of  cloth- 
ing. Even  the  most  careful  families  have  now  used  up  all 
their  curtains,  carpets  and  flour  sacks  for  clothing,  and  they 
do  not  know  where  to  turn  for  help. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Sixth  Month  5, 
1920: — seventeen  in  all,  two  Mennonites. 


Cave  Dwellers  in  Rumania. — In  Die  Tagliche  Umscahu, 
Dr.  Emil  Fischer,  of  Bucharest,  publishes  an  article  about 
ancient  habits  among  inhabitants  of  Rumania,  which  so 
clearly  illustrates  the  necessity  of  more  missionary  work  in 
that  nominally  Christian  land  that  we  translate  some  of  his 
statements. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics,  there  are  still  in  existence 
in  Rumania  over  fifty-four  thousand  cave  dwellings,  in  which 
a  quarter  of  a  million  peasants  live  in  circumstances  almost  as 
primitive  as  those  of  the  ancient  cave  dwellers  of  the  stone  age. 
These  inhabitants  of  the  remoter  parts  of  rural  Rumania  still 
use  ancient  plows,  while  wild  pears  and  crab  apples  are  the 
only  fruit  known  to  them.  Their  vegetables  are  wild  herbs 
boiled  with  oil,  which  has  been  pressed  from  the  seeds  of  the 
sunflower,  the  hemp  and  the  gourd.  Until  very  few  years 
ago,  millet,  the  ancient  grain  of  these  people,  was  crushed  by 
means  of  hand  mills  and  stored  in  primitive  granaries  as 
peculiarly  shaped  as  those  found  in  Central  Africa.  Medical 
men  are  still  known  as  wizards  among  these  peasants,  and  at 
funerals  a  repast  named  coliba  is  partaken  of  which  is  like 
that  prepared  and  eaten  by  the  ancient  heathen  tribes  of 
Europe.  It  consists  of  soaked  and  boiled  corn.  Thus  the 
customs  of  the  stone  age  still  prevail  in  rural  Rumania. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

We  noticed  two  weeks  ago  the  presence  of  three  Cliinese  Friends  in 
England  for  the  Peace  Conference.  The  following  shows  something 
more  of  the  all-world  character  of  this  occasion: 

Three  Indian  Friends  are  expecting  to  be  at  London  Yearly  Meeting 
next  week.   J.  Noleen  C.  Ganguly,  M.  A.,  of  Calcutta,  is  a  member  of 


an  old  Bengali  Brahman  family  of  the  highest  order,  and  joined  Friends 
when  he  was  headmaster  of  the  Boys'  High  School  at  Hoshangabad.  He 
has  since  been  engaged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Calcutta  and  elsewhere. 
D.  M.  Dar  also  worked  with  J.  S.  Hoyland  in  the  Boys'  High  School,  and 
was  specially  interested  in  the  welfare  work  of  the  Boys'  Hostel.  Reginald 
*  N.  K.  Biswas,  B.  A.,  comes  from  the  High  School,  too.  He  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  physical  development  of  the  boys,  superintending  games. 
— The  Friend  [London]. 


A  book  by  Dr.  Henry  J.  Cadbury  has  just  been  published  under  the 
title  National  Ideals  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a  study  of  the  long  warfare 
between  narrowness  and  liberalism,  selfishness  and  altruism,  in  Hebrew 
national  policy.  It  indicates  that  the  great  crises  through  which  we  are 
now  passing  are  only  a  revival  of  that  struggle  which  began  in  the  days 
of  Moses- and  had  its  climax  in  the  conflict  between  the  Pharisees  and 
Jesus.  Dr.  Cadbury's  conclusion  is  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
reconstruction  is  found  in  the  ideals  of  service  and  universal  righteousness 
advocated  by  the  prophets  and  Jesus.  The  book — a  substantial  volume 
— is  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. — The  Friend  [Lon- 
don]. 


The  bulletins  from  Haverford  College  in  regard  to  the  present  effort 
to  add  $500,000  to  their  endowment,  announce  that  one-half  of  that  sum 
had  been  secured  (Sixth  Month  10th).  Friends  will  be  pleased  to  know 
of  the  appointment  of  Walter  Swain  Hinchman  as  Francis  B.  Gummere 
professor  of  Literature.  He  represents  by  natural  endowment,  careful 
preparation,  and  brilliant  success  as  a  teacher,  the  requirements  desired 
in  this  new  professorship.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  professorship 
'  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  present  campaign  for  funds. 


A  letter  from  Maria  C.  Scattergood,  dated  Grenoble,  Isere,  Fifth 
Month  23, 1920,  reports  that  she  and  her  daughter  Margaret  are  finding 
refreshment  for  nerves,  tired  by  reconstruction  work,  in  that  beautiful 
section  of  France.  They  are  both  matriculated  in  some  courses  in  the 
University.  They  are  expecting  to  be  at  the  Peace  Conference.  We  quote 
one  sentence  from  the  letter:  "We  dread  for  poor  Europe, — the  influx  of 
American  tourists,  this  Summer,  when  it  lacks  enough  food  for  itself." 

Gilbert  Bowles,  of  Tokyo,  is  now  in  this  country  enroute  to  the 
London  Conference.  He  is  expected  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  the  25th  and 
in  Philadelphia  after  that  date. 


The  fourth  meeting  of  the  London  Conference  Delegates  was  held 
on  Third-day  the  8th,  with  increased  attendance  and  lively  interest. 
Francis  R.  Taylor  ably  presented  two  contrasting  theories  of  government, 
in  one  of  which,  as  in  Germany,  the  individual  exists  for  the  state,  while 
in  the  other,  as  in  a  democracy,  the  state  exists  for  the  individual  and 
serves  its  highest  purpose  as  it  contributes  to  the  individual  good.  His 
explanation  made  it  very  clear  that  the  latter  is  more  in  accord  with 
Christian  principles.  The  forms  of  organization  in  either  case  may  be 
quite  similar;  the  difference  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  make 
up  the  state.  Perhaps  Friends'  Service  to  good  government  lies  quite 
as  much  in  the  influence  we  can  bear  in  this  regard,  as  in  our  advocacy 
of  one  system  above  another. 

After  supper,  Agnes  Tierney  led  a  lively  discussion  on  "Education — 
the  Road  to  Peace."  The  most  effective  teaching  of  peace  is  by  the  daily 
attitude  of  the  teacher  and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  application  of  Chris- 
tianity, though  he  must  also  see  that  the  scholars  gain  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  meeting  closed  before  the  discussion  was 
even  well  started.  It  would  take  a  week  to  exhaust  any  of  the  subjects 
considered  by  the  delegates,  but  the  trains  of  thought  started  by  the 
discussion  arc  the  real  preparation  of  the  delegates  for  the  Conference. 


Died.— On  Sixth  Month  3,  1920,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Emily  G. 
Harris,  daughter  of  Channing  P.  and  Esther  Alsop  Harris,  aged  five 
years.    Interment  at  Westport,  Conn. 

 ,  at  Pennsdale,  Pa.,  on  Sixth  Mouth  1,  1910,  Richard  E.  Warner, 

son  of  Henry  E.  and  Annie  E.  Warner,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age;  a 
member  of  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting. 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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QUAKER 
BUILDING  AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

Second  Series  Opens  Seventh  Month  7,  1920 

Dues  are  payable  at  any  time  to  any 
officer  or  director  of  the  Association 
on  or  before  5  P.  M.,  the  First  Fourth- 
day  of  each  month. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 
Clement  E.  Allen,  President 

c  o  Clement  E.  Allen.  Inc.,  Media,  Penna. 

Arthur  W.  Hutton,  Vice-President 

c/o  A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co.,  226  Columbia  Avenue,  City 

Charles  £.  Todd,  Secretary 

25  North  Highland  Avenue,  Lansdowne,  Penna. 

Edward  W.  Savery,  Treasurer 

c/o  Logan  Trust  Company,  City 

Francis  R.  Taylor,  Solicitor 

918  Stephen  Girard  Building,  City 
Henry  L.  Balderston 

c/o  Precision  Thermometer  Co.,  1434  Brandy  wine  St.,  City 
Earl  S.  Cadbury  x 

c/o  S.  L.  Allen  Co.,  5th  and  Clenwood  Streets,  City 
George  B.  Comfort 

c/o  Miller  Lock  Co.,  4530  Tacony  Street,  City 
Francis  Goodhue,  3rd 

e/o  Sanitary  Specialties  Co.,  1836  E.  Clear6eld  St.,  City 
Edward  R.  Moon 

c/o  Bond  &  Goodwin,  Drexel  Building,  City 
S.  Howard  Pennell,  Lansdowne,  Penna. 

Alfred  G.  Steer,  c/o  Phila.  Farmers  &  Dairymen's  Supply  Co.. 

1918  Market  Street.  City 
John  A.  Stratton 

c/o  R.  C.  Ballinger  &  Co.,  218  Nprth  13th  Street,  City 
James  F.  Walker,  Westtown.  Pa. 
Edward  E.  Wildman,  4331  Osage  Avenue,  City 

WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 
BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 


422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SPECIAL   ATTENTION   GIVEN    TO  THE 


PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  ANB  CAT*kO<gS 


see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 


Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


ARTS 


>Optician 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES 

F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 

35-37  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 
WE  SPECIALIZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS,  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin-,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  *  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.  ,  Philadelphia 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 
FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets 

Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 
Ball  'Phona  it  Spruea  164f 


Woolman  School 

Summer  Term  Sixth  Month  21st 
to  Seventh  Month  31,  1920. 

Courses  in  Bible  Study,  History  and  Doctrine*  of 
Friends.  Special  Training  for  teachers  in  First 
Day  Schools  and  Day  Schools,  for  community 
leaders  and  for  your  Friends  preparing  for  Home 
service  under  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee.   For  information,  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  .  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place, 

Philadelphia. 


PAPE  R  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
•02  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Offici  Hours  until  10.30  A.  M.      Or  any  athtr  Umt  hy  appointment 
Established  In  1840.    Bell  'Phone.  Poplar  397 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WIT  J  JAM  CAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  'Phone — Filbert  2666. 


Genealogist 


Elizabeth  B.  Satterthwaits 
n  rs  Stockton  St., 
TSENTON,  K.  J. 


ESPERANTO 

A  letter  recently  received  contains  a  request 
that  the  following  written  thanks  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Al 

la,  Societo  de  la  ami\oj: — 

Malamika  agado  kauzis  venghon,  malamon. 
En  sovaghan  ondaron  vi  sutas  oleon,  en 
vundo  jn  balzamon. 

Al  senkulpaj  virinoj,  infanoj  vi  etigas  sekvojn 
militajn; 

Prenu,    kristaj    amikoj,    bendezirojn  kore 
diritajn. 

de  la 

Potsdamer  Esperanto  Gruppe, 
Lau  komisio 

(Signed)         E.  Markau, 

1st  prezidanto  de  la  P.  E.  G. 

To 

the  Society  of  Friends: — 
Unfriendly  action  has  caused  vengeance  and 
hatred, 

Upon  the  wild  waves  you  are  pouring  oil,  into 

the  wounds,  balm. 
For  guiltless  women  and  children  you  are 

diminishing  the  consequences  of  war; 
Accept  Christian  friends,  desires  for  blessing 
cordially  expressed 

By  the 
Potsdam  Esperanto  Group, 

In  behalf  of  the  Commission 
(Signed)         E.  Markau, 

1st  President  of  the -P.  E.  G. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PAV. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Out  of  the  City.  Also  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,      ■       •       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'Phone,  Spruce  3032 
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BIRDS  and  flowers  and  a  beautiful 
lawn  are  encouraged  by  a  good 
garden  hose. 

Our  Nonkink  is  an  excellent  hose 
made  of  woven  cotton  tubes,  around 
and  through  the  walls  of  which  rubber 
is  faced  and  vulcanized  under  pres- 
sure. This  gives  a  moulded  solid 
tube  that  'does  not  break  or  kink 
easily. 

Our  Corinth  is  a  good  grade  of  the 
old  style  garden  hose  made  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Nonkink,  all  lengths  up  to  500 
ft.,  in.  size,  19  cts.  per  ft; 
%  in.  size,  22  cts.  per  ft. 

Corinth*  23  and  50  ft.  lengths, 
in.  size,  i6J^  cts.  per  ft.;  % 
in.  size,  19  cts.  per  ft. 

J.  E.  RHOADS  &  SONS 

.  12  North  Third  Street 
Philadelphia 


R.  C  Ballioser        Ernest  R.  TarnaD       John  A.  Strattoo 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    •    Kejitone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


{18  N.  Thirteenth  St 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON.  Jr. 


MEMBERS 

NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK  EXCHANGES 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


WHAT  IS  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR? 

To  protect  a  family  against  death  ? 

Yes;  but  it  can  also  protect  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Our  endowment  policy,  payable  at  55,  in- 
sures you  and  your  family  against  loss  of 
income  at  that  age.  It  also  protects  against 
your  death,  if  you  die  before  then. 

Shall  we  -tell  you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET       (Second  Floor) 

The  Trade  of  Friends  Specially  Solicited 
PHONE,  WALNUT  4615 


STUDENT  NURSE 

Opportunity  to  take  the  Nurse's  course  (3  years)  in 
Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Osteopathic  Hospital  is 
open  for  a  few  students.  Qualifies  for  Osteopathic  and 
general  nursing.  Our  graduates  are  greatly  in  demand. 
Board,  laundry,  uniforms  and  compensation  furnished. 
Must  be  healthy  and  have  had  one  year  in  High  School, 
or  equivalent.    Address  the  Registrar, 

1822  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia.  • 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1 920 


A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


THE  OAKWOOD  and  ACORN 

POCONO  MANOR,  PA. 
Opens  Sixth  Month  15,  1920 

Friends  have  been  disappointed  in  previous  years  by  not 
being  able  to  secure  reservations  on  short  notice.  Early 
application  will  prevent  this. 

}  L.  B.  KITE. 

GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 


POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 

Post  Office  Address:   Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Meals  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FBATEERSTON1,  Matron. 
Phonb—  Mmr  1571. 


The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

I,  situated,  planned  and  managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 
enjoyment  to  its  guesta. 
WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 
GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON,  Owners 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall 

A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  VERSE 

Cloth,  $1.25.         -         Leather,  $2.50 
Now  on  Sale  by 

ANNA  YARNALL,  1729  Arch  St.,  Phila. 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16th  St.,  Phil  \ 
FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  304  Arch  St.,  Phila. 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J, 

A  Family  House  of  Established  Reputation. 
Open  Throughout  the  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 


ALBERT  C.  RIDLEY 

1714  SANSON!  STREET 

Engraving  and  Printing 

FINE  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 

Wedding  Inoitations,  Calling  Cards,  Greeting 
Cards.       Die  Stamped  Writing  Paper 

TELEPHONE— LOCUST  1782 


POSITION  WANTED— For  the  Summer,  not  requiring 
heavy  physical  exertion,  for  a  young  woman  Friend 
now  in  college;  an  earnest  Christian  girl,  cheerful  and 
capable.    Address  K,  care  of  Tub  Fhiknd, 

207  Walnut  Place,  Philadelphia. 


"TvESIRABLE  APARTMENT,  furnished  for  housekeep. 

ing.    Also,  mingle  rooms  under  Friendly  manage 
ment;  Chestnut  Street,  near  Thirty-sixth  Street,  Phila. 
Telephone,  Baring  8403.  E.  B.  Binns, 

4230  Chestnut  S?.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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"THE  BEST  IS  YET  TO  BE." 

We  so  naturally  turn  to  the  freshness  and  enthusiasm  of 
youth;  we  so  eagerly  work  to  supply  for  our  young  people 
the  best  things  of  life;  we  concern  ourselves  so  energetically 
when  we  see  them  trying  uncertain  paths,  that  we  sometimes 
ve  less  emphasis  than  we  should  to  "the  last  of  life  for  which 
e  first  was  planned." 

Youth  itself,  self-conscious  and  self-sufficient,  has  scant 
time  for  the  wisdom  and  wealth  of  maturity.  And  perhaps 
one  reason  is  that  maturity  so  often  cheapens  itself  by  dis- 
counting its  own  treasures,  settling  into  ruts  of  thought 
where  the  years  make  easy  traveling. 

The  recent  excellent  conference  on  our  Social  Amusements 
impressed  me  with  the  thought  that  we  were  really  wishing 
mature  minds  and  hearts  for  our  young  people,  trying  to 
discover  a  way  by  which  perhaps  we  could  do  the  work  of 
experience  and  life  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  slow  turning 
years.  And  we  could  not  if  we  would.  We  may  furnish  at- 
mosphere and  nourishment;  but  only  time  can  give  growth. 
Nor  am  I  convinced  that  we  want  to  furnish  greenhouse 
atmosphere  and  nourishment  that  we  may  attain  quick  and 
showy  results;  but  rather  that  the  harder  and  more  natural 
environment  even  to  the  extent  of  mistakes  and  ignorance  is 
the  right  environment  for  the  hardiest  growth  of  the  young 
plant. 

Of  course  there  are  extremes.  We  would  not  knowingly 
allow  any  young  thing  to  be  so  chilled  or  hurt  that  growth  is 
definitely  retarded.  That  would  be  as  grave  as  the  overcare 
of  the  greenhouse. 

The  furnishing  of  atmosphere  and  nourishment  is  the  high 
calling  of  maturity.  There  has  always  been  an  especial  place 
of  honor  in  my  heart  for  gray  hairs.  Fulfilment  is  better  than 
promise,  as  the  fruit  is  more  satisfying  than  the  blossom.  The 
blossom  speaks  only  of  a  few  days  of  rain  and  sunshine — the 
fruit  carries  the  distilled  sweetness  of  months  of  sun  and 
shower. 

The  last  of  life  is  ideally  the  time  of  well-poised  health,  for 
only  time  can  teach  the  limitations  of  strength.    It  is  ideally 


the  time  of  alert  mentality.  The  best  lessons  pass  over  the 
heads  of  youth.  Only  maturity  gives  appreciation  and  un- 
derstanding in  anything  like  the  measure  possible.  Most  im- 
portant of  all  strength  of  faith  can  be  guaranteed  by  time. 
Maturity  has  been  tested.  What  if  it  has  failed.  There  has 
always  been  enough  of  success  for  the  Father  to  work.  The 
"evil  days"  of  experience  was  the  thought  of  a  world-weary, 
discouraged  man.  To  remember  the  Creator  in  the  last  full 
years  of  life  is  to  have  a  fuller  understanding  of  His  love  and 
power  and  forgiveness  than  was  ever  given  to  inexperience. 
An  hour  of  worship,  a  moment  of  high  aspiration  links  itself 
to  other  hours  through  the  past,  known  only  to  the  universal 
Heart  of  Love.  The  unseen  world  is  real  with  the  best  given 
and  received  from  those  who  now  know  its  mysteries.  This 
experience  and  that,  those  temptations  met  or  yielded  to,  all 
the  emotions  and  mental  effort  of  years  have  left  their  trace. 
The  crowning  blessing  of  maturity  is  that  it,  too,  is  a  time  of 
growth,  for  the  gathering  together  and  use  of  the  treasures, 
and  the  throwing  aside  of  the  unworthy  things.  All  these 
together  make  up  that  fine  flavor  of  personality,  one  of  the 
channels  through  which  the  Father  works. 

"Grow  old  along  with  me 
The  best  is  yet  to  be, 
The  last  of  life 

For  which  the  first  was  planned. 
Our  times  are  in  His  hand 
Who  saith:  'A  whole  I  planned, 
Youth  shows  but  half;  trust  God: 
See  all,  nor  be  afraid.'" 

Alice  Roberts  Evans. 


THE  CONCLUDING  VOLUME. 

This  number  of  The  Friend  concludes  the  ninety-third 
volume  of  our  venerable  weekly.  We  have  a  few  subscribers 
who  were  living  during  our  first  year,  18217-28.  One  of  these 
is  105  years  old,  another  10 1.  We  have,  however,"  exceeded 
the  "allotted  span"  of  human  life  by  a  full  generation!  It 
remains  for  our  readers  to  judge  whether  it  is  a  case  of  a 
''green  old  age!"  Certainly  the  paper  has  broadened  in  its 
representative  character  with  the  years  without  any  inten- 
tional departure  from  the  fundamentals  of  Quakerism  for  which 
it  originally  stood. 

Financially,  this  has  in  all  probability  been  our  most  difficult 
year,  so  difficult  indeed  at  times  that  the  faint-hearted  have 
suggested  that  we  might  have  to  accept  the  fate  of  some  of  our 
contemporaries,  and  be  satisfied  with  a  fortnightly  or  month- 
ly, or  suspend  altogether.  Always  these  suggestions  have 
been  met  with  some  liberal  checks  from  old  or  new  friends, 
and  our  material  faith  has  been  fortified.  Thus  have  we  been 
able  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Our  readers  may  not  object  to  a  recital  of  our  difficulties. 
They  should  be  common  property.  Since  the  war  printers' 
wages  "have  more  than  doubled.    For  two  years  this  did  not 
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directly  affect  us.  The  firm  which  has  printed  the  paper  for 
more  than  sixty  years  accepted  the  loss  in  our  case  willingly. 
Now,  we  pay  estimated  cost,  but  the  amount  is  double  that 
of  1917. 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  paper  is  even  more  serious.  I  n 
Eleventh  Month  last  we  made  a  very  favorable  purchase  at 
6%  cents  a  pound,  less  2  per  cent,  for  cash.  Fortunately,  we 
had  enough  delivered  at  that  price  to  carry  us  into  1921 .  The 
same  paper  to-day  is  offered  to  us  at  16%  cents,  but  the  manu- 
facturer is  not  keen  to  book  an  order  at  that  price. 

Certain  incidental  expenses,  folding,  stitching,  cutting,  cost 
about  $200  four  years  ago.   Now  this  item  is  $800. 

During  these  difficult  times  our  subscription  list  has  increased 
very  little.  It  requires  thirty  to  fifty  new  subscribers  a  year 
to  make  up  for  deaths.  Formerly,  a  very  limited  list  of  Friends 
carried  the  burden  of  deficit,  which  rarely  exceeded  $1000. 
This  year  more  than  seventy-five  Friends,  in  sums  varying 
from  $1  to  I200,  have  contributed  nearly  I3000  of  the  $4000 
deficit.  If  the  number  thus  interested  could  be  doubled  in 
the  new  year,  the  problem,  even  in  the  face  of  unprecedented 
costs,  would  be  solved. 

The  managers  have  the  whole  situation  under  very  careful 
consideration.  In  common  with  other  educational  work  re- 
ligious publications  demand  much  more  financial  sagacity 
than  formerly.  The  colleges  (some  of  them  now  report  annual 
deficits  from  140,000  to  f 200,000!)  are  mostly  advancing  their 
prices.  They  realize,  however,  that  this  is  a  two-edged  sword 
and  may  cost  them  some  of  their  best  students.  On  this  ac- 
count they  are  saying,  in  making  an  advance,  let  no  worthy 
student  be  deterred  from  seeking  an  entrance  on  this  account. 
They  will  find  a  way  to  finance  the  worthy.  In  much  the  same 
spirit,  if  the  price  of  The  Friend  in  this  crisis  is  not  advanced, 
it  may  be  right  to  say  that  the  door  is  wide  open  to  subscribers 
to  increase  their  individual  payments. 

The  Friend,  in  recent  time,  as  noted  above,  has  made  the 
effort  to  widen  its  scope  to  embrace  all  the  interests  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting,  and  so  far  as  possible  also  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  efforts  of  Friends  the  world  over  to  serve 
the  Truth.  It  may  not  be  amiss  therefore  in  view  of  this 
representative  aim  to  note  that  the  special  publication  difficul- 
ties of  these  abnormal  times  are  closely  allied  to  denomina- 
tional difficulties.  We  are  not  well  trained  as  a  Society,  any- 
where, to  support  what  may  properly  be  claimed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Society.  It  is  reported  on  good  authority  that 
about  four  hundred  members  of  the  two  large  city  Monthly 
Meetings  do  not  contribute  anything  to  the  annual  collection 
for  their  Meetings'  needs.  In  measure  the  membership  has 
been  trained  to  this  by  the  great  liberality  of  a  minority  of 
deeply  interested,  but  not  always  wealthy,  Friends.  Those 
not  contributing  do  themselves  a  great  injustice  by  allowing 
this  condition  to  persist.  The  way  to  a  lively  interest  and  to 
distinct  loyalty  is  the  way  of  co-operation  and  help,  even  to 
the  point  of  sacrifice.  Those  who  give  liberally  to  the  support 
of  any  cause  feel  the  thrill  of  life  represented  by  that  cause 
circulate  through  them. 

This  surely  holds  true  with  a  denominational  weekly.  Sub- 
scribe for  it,  read  it,  and  directly  it  becomes  indispensable. 
There  are,  we  estimate,  at  least  five  hundred  more  Friends 
who  should  be  joined  to  the  twenty-five  hundred  who  receive 
the  paper  regularly.  Will  not  our  loyal  supporters  assist  us 
in  a  "compelling  invitation"  to  these,  to  come  in? 


Our  late  friend  T.  Wistar  Brown,  who  for  some  years  will- 
ingly contributed  I200  to  our  donation  account,  always  ac- 
companied his  remittance  with  a  friendly  but  business-like 
suggestion  for  improving  the  paper,  or  for  enlarging  its  circle 
of  influence.  We  are  appealing  now  for  more  such  "friends  in 
need,"  with  assurances  to  them  that  they  will  be  very  greatly 
appreciated  as  "friends  indeed." 

[Eds.] 


LONDON  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  Friend  [London]  of  28th  Fifth  Month  begins  the  usual 
liberal  and  lucid  report  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  We  make 
extracts  to  convey  as  much  as  possible  of  the  spirit  of  that 
occasion.  The  epistle  and  an  article  from  Wm.  C.  Allen  on 
the  Yearly  Meeting  reached  us  in  time  for  last  week's  number. 
First  from  the  Notes  from  Yearly  Meeting  the  following: 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  1920  will  be  memorable  in  many 
ways.  First,  in  its  internationalism.  Not  for  many  years 
have  there  been  so  many  visitors  from  America,  nor  repre- 
sentatives from  the  self-governing  Dominions  overseas; 
never  in  the  history  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  can  there 
have  been  a  gathering  which  included  at  one  time  fellow-mem- 
bers (natives)  from  India,  China,  Japan  and  Syria.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  occasion  that  makes  possible  the  presence  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  West  China  Yearly  Meeting,  and  of  the  late 
Editor  of  the  Japanese  Friend.  These  and  the  other  visitors 
were  cordially  greeted  by  the  Clerk  and  made  themselves 
known  by  rising  in  their  places  as  their  names  were  read  out. 
They  are  forerunners  of  the  representatives  to  the  All  Friends 
Conference. 

Upon  the  appointment  of  Clerks,  John  H.  Barlow  left  the 
table.    The  item  on  this  subject  then  proceeds: 

Then  J.  H.  Barlow  left  the  desk,  and  Roger  Clark  took  the 
middle  seat,  with  Edith  J.  Wilson  and  Harold  J.  Morland  as 
assistants.  In  assuming  his  new  duties  Roger  Clark  said 
how  much  "he  owed  to  John  H.  Barlow  for  help  received  dur- 
ing the  seven  years  he  had  sat  at  the  table  under  him.  The 
ex-Clerk's  help  continued  to  be  felt  in  the  Meeting,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  contributed  those  clearly  expressed 
and  brief  addresses  that  were  such  a  feature  of  his  Clerkship. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  this  year  four  ex-Clerks  have  been  at 
one  or  more  of  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  or  its  aux- 
iliary meetings. 

In  regard  to  attendance  there  is  this  note: 

The  attendance  at  this  Yearly  Meeting  has  not  been  large, 
and  would  have  appeared  smaller  but  for  the  numerous  visi- 
tors who  were  present.  Many  English  Friends  who  have 
been  appointed  representatives  to  the  All  Friends  Confer- 
ence have  evidently  felt  unable  to  attend  both. 

From  Younger  Friends'  Notes  we  extract  the  following: 

There  has  been  more  silence  in  the  devotional  periods  of 
Yearly  Meeting  than  usual.  On  one  or  two  occasions  the 
whole  period  has  been  unbroken  with  words.  This  is  an  im- 
provement and  shows  an  added  seriousness,  so  that  words 
are  not  lightly  used.  One  often  tries  to  imagine  the  temper 
in  which  the  Early  Friends  met  in  Yearly  Meeting.  There 
was  a  gravity  in  their  outward  circumstances  that  must  have 
driven  them  into  long  silences  before  they  found  a  right  so-, 
lution.  .  .  .  Joan  M.  Fry  gave  us  an  idea  of  this  when 
she  described  the  meeting  for  worship  in  Berlin  at  the  time  of 
the  recent  militarists'  coup  d'etat.  Machine  guns  were  rat- 
tling through  the  streets,  soldiers  were  everywhere;  the 
majority  of  the  people  silent  and  fearful,  though  there  were 
some  crowds  of  singing  and  shouting  militarist  people.  In- 
side the  meeting-room  in  Unter  den  Linden  gathered  fifty 
Friends,  English  and  German.  "We  were  prepared  for  any- 
thing that  might  happen,"  said  Joan  M.  Fry,  "and  what  did 
happen  was  that  all  fear  of  man  was  taken  from  us.  Someone 
said  that  it  would  have  been  good  if  we  had  had  a  prophet 
who  could  have  adequately  described  the  situation.  But  the 
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living  silence  of  that  meeting  was  better  than  many  words. 
Beyond  the  quoting  of  one  text,  no  words  but  those  of  prayer 
were  used." 


The  large  number  of  twenty-four  Overseas  Friends  was  a 
feature  made  up  as  follows:  America,  nine;  Australia,  six; 
China,  three;  India,  two;  Japan,  one;  New  Zealand,  one; 
South  Africa,  two. 

Alexander  C.  Wilson,  speaking  to  the  minute  from  Lan- 
caster and  Cheshire  Quarterly  Meeting  in  regard  to  Friends' 
Service,  added  that  we  must  join  justice  to  mercy,  and  de- 
clare that  the  bad  conditions  of  the  Peace  Treaty  must  be 
altered.  We  could  and  must  link  the  economic  effort  with 
the  spiritual.  Economic  facts  told  us  that  thirteen  millions 
of  children  in  Europe  wanted  help  and  only  four  millions  were 
helped.  Men  stood  appalled  at  the  disaster  war  had  brought. 
An  appealing  minute  is  to  be  sent  down  to  Quarterly  and 
Monthly  Meetings  for  Friends  to  influence  their  local  opinion. 

The  Friends'  Service  Committee  asked  to  be  discharged 
and  used  these  appropriate  words : 

"We  now  hand  the  torch  back  to  the  whole  Society*  and 
we  members  of  the  Committee  will  do  our  part  as  members 
of  the  Society.  The  principal  of  free  service  which  we  believe 
in  has  not  yet  been  tried.  Our  message  is  to  face  this  life  of 
free  service  of  man.  Conscription  is  one  form  of  fettering 
men's  bodies;  the  industrial  system  is  a  much  more  subtle 
fettering  and  must  be  withstood  just  as  strenuously." 

The  Yearly  Meeting  convened  on  Fourth-day  morning, 
19th  of  Fifth  Month.  In  regard  to  Friends  in  Ireland, 
Hubert  W.  Peet  expressed  his  sense  of  the  value  of  being  over 
in  Ireland  for  the  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  at  the  present  crisis. 
Our  duty  to  our  Irish  Friends  was,  he  thought,  not  that  of 
preaching  to  them,  but  of  understanding  them.  The  prob- 
lem of  Ireland,  as  he  understood  it,  was  that  the  nation  felt 
itself  dominated  by  another  nation  which  was  not  acting 
justly  towards  it.  Friends  abhorred  all  deeds  of  violence; 
but  we  must  go  behind  such  deeds  and  examine  into  the  cause 
which  made  them  possible.  Friends  must  labor  for  a  perfect 
redemption  from  the  spirit  of  oppression. 

The  presence  of  visitors  was  noted: 

The  Clerk  said  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  fortunate  in  having 
a  good  many  American  Friends  present,  several  of  them  with 
certificates.  We  had  with  us  Joseph  Elkinton  and  his  wife, 
the  former  not  able  to  be  present  at  that  meeting  owing  to 
indisposition.  In  his  case,  therefore,  the  reading  of  the  cer- 
tificate was  deferred.  A/certificate  from  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  read  on  behalf  of  Wil- 
liam C.  and  Elizabeth  C.  B.  Allen,  and  the  Clerk  welcomed 
the  two  last  named  Friends. 

On  the  subject  of  Relief  in  Central  Europe,  much  might 
be  quoted.  These  items  stand  out: 

J.  Thompson  Elliott  described  the  co-operation  of  American 
Friends  in  the  relief  work,  alluding  to  the  excellence  of  their 
business  organization  and  the  spirit  which  distinguished  it. 
A  week  ago  about  280,000  children  were  being  fed  daily  in 
Germany,  and  the  numbers  were  growing  daily;  it  was  hoped 
to  give  a  million  meals  a  day  presently.  The  Quaker  relief 
would,  he  believed,  have  an  important  effect  on  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  children  of  Central  Europe. 

Alexander  C.  Wilson  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  only  mon- 
etary relief  that  was  wanted,  but  a  revision  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  evil  spirit  of  ill-will. 
Thirteen  million  children  were  said  to  be  needing  help  at  the 
present  time,  only  about  4,000,000  being  already  fed  by  Brit- 
ish and  Americans.  Some  of  us  felt  that  justice  and  mercy 
being  coupled  together,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  present 
terrible  condition  of  things  to  the  minds  of  the  English  peo- 
ple generally.  .  .  .  The  Bible  history  again  and  again 
illustrated  the  linking  of  the  economic  and  the  spiritual.  If 
we  were  to  do  any  real  good  we  must  create  a  healthy  public 
opinion,  as  J.  M.  Keynes  had  said,  to  assert  truth,  to  unveil 


illusion,  to  dissipate  hate  and  to  enlighten  the  mind.  Friends 
were  called  to  spread  the  truth  and  to  take  their  part  in  the 
permanent  amelioration  of  the  conditions  in  Europe.  He 
hoped  Yearly  Meeting  would  send  a  message  to  the  local 
meetings,  urging  Friends  to  deal  with  the  joint  requirements 
of  the  spiritual  and  economic,  and  to  urge  on  the  Government 
the  publication  of  some  of  the  further  reports  of  their  agents 
as  to  the  famine  conditions.    .    .  . 

Marian  E.  (Lady)  Parmoor  drew  attention  to  the  report 
of  Sir  William  Goode,  British  Director  of  Relief,  reiterating 
the  urgent  need  of  substituting  for  relief  some  comprehensive 
scheme  of  credit,  and  the  necessity  of  immediate  action,  it 
being  inconceivable  that  the  conditions  he  had  seen  could 
be  continued  without  great  political  trouble.  It  was  stated 
in  the  same  report  that  no  less  than  £157,000,000  had  already 
been  distributed  in  relief  by  all  the  Governments.  She  would 
therefore  urge  upon  Friends  to  arouse  themselves  to  action. 
We  had  to  recognize  civilization,  and  the  solution  of  that  prob- 
lem could  be  summed  up  in  four  sentences:  (1)  a  world-wide 
peace  in  the  constructive  sense;  (2)  disarmament;  (3)  the 
reconstruction  of  industrial  life  and  economic  stability  through- 
out Europe;  and  (4)  a  real  League  of  Nations  by  means  of 
which  the  world  might  be  governed.  These  might  be  political 
questions,  but  they  were  also  deeply  religious  ones.  The 
reorganization  of  civilization  was  the  task  given  to  this  gen- 
eration. The  Peace  testimony  of  Friends  in  its  practical 
application  was  never  more  needed  than  at  this  moment. 

Joan  M.  Fry,  speaking  of  her  five  months  in  Berlin,  ex- 
pressed her  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  giving  anything  like  a 
proper  account  of  the  state  of  things.  The  position  was  too 
complex  for  anyone  to  be  able  wisely  to  prophesy.  This  was 
not  to  say  that  the  position  in  Germany  was  not  terrible. 
It  was  only  when  she  came  back  to  England  that  she  realized 
how  desperate  was  the  position  on  the  Continent.  In  certain 
ways  Friends'  help  could  only  be  that  of  a  drop  on  a  hot  stove, 
as -the  Germans  put  it;  but  still  Friends  must  do  whatever 
they  could.  And  Friends  could  do  what  some  other  people 
could  not.  She  felt  sure  there  was  something  that  was  hap- 
pening in  Germany  owing  to  their  sufferings  which  would 
greatly  assist  in  the  general  reconstruction.  Let  Friends  do 
all  they  could  from  the  economic  side,  but  let  them  not  be 
satisfied  wi,th  what  they  had  done  already,  The  fullest 
good  could  only  be  done  by  the  truest  application  of  the  mind 
of  our  Divine  Master. 

A  minute  was  adopted  embodying  the  concern  of  the  after- 
noon and  urging  Friends  to  assist  in  these  aims  by  every  means 
in  their  power. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Selected  by  Edward  C.  Wood. 

GOD'S  SUNSHINE. 

Never — once — since  the  world  began 
Has  the  sun  ever  stopped  shining. 
His  face  very  often  we  could  not  see, 
And  we  grumbled  at  his  inconstancy; 
But  the  clouds  were  really  to  blame,  not  he, 
For,  behind  them,  he  was  shining. 

And  so — behind  life's  darkest  clouds, 
God's  love  is  always  shining. 
We  veil  it  at  times  with  our  faithless  fears, 
And  darken  our  sight  with  our  foolish  tears, 
But  in  time  the  atmosphere  always  clears, 
•  For  His  love  is  always  shining. 

— John  Oxenham,  in  "The  Vision  Splendid." 


In  those  days  the  world  and  the  things  of  it  were  not  near 
our  hearts,  but  the  love  of  God,  His  truth  and  testimony 
lived  in  our  hearts;  we  were  glad  of  one  another's  company, 
though  sometimes  our  outward  fare  was  very  mean,  and  our 
lodging  on  straw;  we  did  not  mind  high  things,  but  were  glad 
of  one  another's  welfare  in  the  Lord,  and  His  love  dwelt  in 
us. — Wm.  Edmondson  (1655). 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Sixth  Month  24,  1920. 


HAS  THE  WAR  DISPROVED  PACIFISM  ? 

Note. — Both  the  title  and  the  author  of  this  article  will 
arrest  attention.  Some  months  ago  an  article  by  Walter  H. 
Ayles  was  printed  in  The  Young  Friends'  Number.  The  Friend 
[London]  has  the  following  note  in  regard  to  him: 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  to  whom  the  name  may  be  un- 
familiar, we  may  point  out  that  Walter  H.  Ayles,  whose  letter 
appears  on  another  page,  is  a  Bristol  City  Councillor,  the 
President  of  the  Bristol  Trades  Council,  a  member  of  the 
national  Committee  of  the  I.  L.  P.  and  of  that  of  the  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation.  He  suffered  a  long  period  of  imprisonment 
as  a  conscientious  objector  and  he  has  joined  Friends. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend  [London]. 

Dear  Friend: — Events  are  compelling  men  to  ask  whether 
the  use  of  armed  force  has  not  been  vindicated  by  events. 
Has  not  Junkerdom  been  crushed  in  Germany,  Tsardom  abol- 
ished in  Russia,  the  conditions  created  for  new  social  experi- 
ments in  all  Europe,  and  men's  minds  stirred  up  to  the  reali- 
zation of  new  human  possibilities?  Many  men  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  the  pacifist  views  they  expressed  during  the 
war  are  only  applicable  to  those  wars  in  which  their  interests 
are  not  vitally  aroused,  and  that  the  arguments  they  used 
to  support  those  views  are  not  really  of  universal  validity. 
We  have  heard  C.  O.'s  at  I.  L.  P.  conferences  openly  advocat- 
ing the  use  of  armed  force,  if  required,  to  secure  a  social  revo- 
lution. Others  have  been  prepared  to  toy  with  the  spirit  and 
circumstances  which  might  lead  to  a  civil  war  in  which  they 
were  not  prepared  to  take  part.  Disturbances,  too,  in  Ireland, 
Egypt,  and  India,  and  at  home,  the  acts  of  men  made  desper- 
ate by  unemployment  and  starvation,  have  led  others  to 
express  sympathy  with  acts  of  retaliation.  In  Bristol  recently 
ex-service  men  and  others,  by  smashing  tramcars,  were  able 
to  coerce  the  Tramway  Company  into  taking  off  the  girl 
conductresses  and  replacing  them  with  men.  Here,  we  are  told, 
is  a  proof  that  violence  is  successful.  Is  it  true?  I  think  not! 
It  is  not  true  that  grapes  grow  on  thorns  or  figs  on  thistles. 
It  25  true  that  the  law  of  biogenesis  holds  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic as  in  all  other  forms  of  life. 

Progress  and  reaction  are  really  things  of  the  mind  and 
spirit.  It  is  the  mind  and  heart  which  demand  conditions 
in  which  they  can  function.  It  might  seem  to  be  an  apparent 
step  in  the  right  direction  to  expropriate  the  capitalist  and 
landlord  by  armed  force,  but  it  is  only  apparent.  The  finally 
evil  thing  about  capitalism  is  not  its  material  results,  but  the 
spirit  of  greed,  privilege,  and  dominance  which  it  enshrines. 
Its  power  is  maintained,  its  spirit  is  fostered,  by  its  reliance 
on  armed  force.  It  believes  that  might  is  right.  It  is  obvious 
that  you  cannot  destroy  the  spirit  of  capitalism  by  adopting 
its  spirit  and  using  its  methods.  In  the  new  society  there 
must  be  no  dominance  but  consent — willing  consent.  Other- 
wise we  but  perpetuate  the  class  war.  There  must  be  no  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  anyone  of  the  right  to  force  others, 
but  a  widespread  admiration  and  respect  for  varied  points 
of  view.  For  one  section  to  keep  another  in  subjection, 
whether  capitalist  or  proletarian,  for  the  rights  of  minorities 
to  be  ignored,  is  to  perpetuate  the  spirit  of  civil  war. 

The  faith  for  which  we  C.  O.'s  went  to  prison,  the  faith 
by  which  we  stood  in  the  midst  of  violence,  was  the  faith  in 
the  sacred  right  of  human  personality  to  develop  and  express 
itself  in  all  its  varied  forms.  Armed  force  can  only  destroy 
that  right  by  whomsoever  it  is  used,  and  significantly  enough 
it  destroys  most  completely  those  who  use  it.  Any  change  of 
society  which  we  desire,  if  it  is  to  be  a  better  society,  must 
enshrine  that  faith. 

I  want  to  appeal  to  my  eomrades  of  the  prison  cell,  my 
comrades  of  the  Socialist  movement  and  my  comrades  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  power  of  the  new  society  for  which  we 
work,  for  which  we  suffer,  is  the  power  of  the  loftiest  type  of 
human  personality  linked  by  a  common  loyalty  to  the  Son 
of  Man.  That  society  must  be  composed  of  men  and  women 
with  balanced  minds,  ardent  faith  and  the  hearts  of  comrades, 
whose  relationships  are  harmonious,  who  live  in  conditions 


expressive  of  their  lives.  The  spirit  of  fear,  suspicion,  privilege, 
and  self  can  only  give  way  as  we  welcome  and  adopt  that  of 
courage,  trust,  equality  and  service.  I  want  to  warn  my  C.  O. 
comrades.  The  war  has  not  made  the  world  safe  for  the  free 
development  of  human  personality.  Force  has  failed.  I  want 
to  warn  my  Socialist  comrades.  Armed  force  has  not  yet 
given  to  us  either  the  new  society  or  the  conditions  of  the  new 
society — not  even  in  Russia — for  human  happiness  and  com- 
radeship can  never  be  present  where  one.  hand  grips  the  rifle 
while  the  other  sows  the  grain. 

And  I  want  to  appeal  too,  to  my  comrades  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  Christ  to  whom  we  have  given  our  allegiance,  knew 
no  class,  recognized  no  privileges,  claimed  no  service.  He 
came  to  minister.  We,  too,  must  empty  ourselves  in  service, 
discard  class  distinctions,  refuse  to  accept  privileges  and  make 
the  conditions  of  life  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  faith. 
Only  in  that  way  can  He  come  who  is  to  heal  the  world  of  all 
its  sin. 

Walter  H.  Ayles. 
Kingsley  Hall,  Old  Market  Street,  Bristol. 


THE  LEAGUE  AT  WORK. 

While  the  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  tossing 
about  on  the  sea  of  American  politics  the  League  itself  has  been 
quietly  and  in  a  business-like  way  going  about  its  business. 
Those  who  have  looked  upon  the  League  as  a  sort  of  police 
force,  at  best  keeping  bellicose  nations  out  of  war  and  at 
worst  dragging  the  United  States  into  war  are  given  food  for 
profitable  reflection  in  the  brief  sketch  of  the  League's  proceed- 
ings given  by  a  writer  in  the  Survey. 

Since  its  official  organization  on  [First  Month]  ioth  last,  the 
League  has,  through  its  council: — 

Established  the  international  health  office,  to  bring  the 
administrative  health  authorities  of  the  different  countries 
into  closer  mutual  relationships,  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
information  and  the  development  of  co-operation  and  to 
advise  the  international  labor  office. 

Appointed  a  committee  of  twelve  distinguished  jurists  who 
are  already  at  work  on  a  plan  for  a  permanent  court  for  the 
settlement  of  national  disputes. 

Nearly  completed  the  organization  of  the  international 
labor,  office,  which  already  has  begun  the  publication  of  world 
labor  data  and  called  a  second  international  conference  to 
meet  at  Genoa  in  [Sixth  Month}. 

Prepared  for  a  world  conference  to  be  held  soon  to  consider 
safeguarding  of  international  transportation. 

•Prepared  plans  for  carrying  out  .treaty  stipulations  regard- 
ing protection  of  minorities,  and  plans  for  carrying  out  man- 
dates over  former  German  and  Turkish  territory  and  for  a 
permanent  mandates  commission. 

Begun  active  administrative  werk  in  the  Saar  valley  and 
in  Danzig. 

Appointed  a  commission  of  inquiry  on  Russia.. 

Prepared  to  constitute  at  the  next  council  meeting  a  per^ 
manent  commission  for  disarmament  and  to  consider  recom- 
mendations for  effecting  its  purpose. 

Here  are  substantial  beginnings  of  an  instrument  for  bring- 
ing in  a  new  world  order  of  mutual  acquaintance,  understand- 
ing and  co-operation  for  national  and  world  betterment  and 
for  peace.  That  the  United  States  had  a  great  part  in  setting 
the  instrument  in  motion  is  a  fact  that  belongs  to  history. — 
Reprinted  from  The  Springfield  Republican. 


"There  comes  a  point  in  our  love  for  our  fellow-men  when 
we  realize  that  our  own  unaided  power  of  helping  them  is 
inadequate  and  blind.  Then  it  is  that,  if  we  love  them  enough, 
we  instinctively  turn  to  God  on  their  behalf,  and  seek  the  re- 
inforcing of  our  love  with  His.  Prayer  is  just  love  raised  to 
its  greatest  power;  and  the  prayer  of  intercession  is  the  noblest 
and  most  Christian  kind  of  prayer,  simply  because  in  it  the 
love  of  the  spirit  reaches  its  highest  and  lowliest  and  widest 
range." — R.  H.  Coats. 


Sixth  Month  24,  1920. 


THH  FRIEND. 
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GROWTH  OR  DECLINE. 

I  have  often  heard  concerned  Friends  ask,  "What  can  we 
do  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Society?"  As  generation 
after  generation  has  passed,  and  the  membership  statistics 
have  shown  a  slight  decrease  year  after  year,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  those  who  believe  the  Quaker  message  is  the  truest  Chris- 
tian message  should  be  anxious  lest  Quakerism  should  die  out 
in  the  world.  Many  suggestions  have  been  made,  and  many 
experiments  have  been  tried,  with  more  or  less  success,  to 
build  up  the  body  of  the  church.  We  have  had  the  great 
evangelical  efforts  of  the  western  Friends,  the  competitive 
methods  to  garner  new-  membership,  we  have  had  the  Young 
Friends'  movement,  we  have  had  our  educational  system,  and 
we  have  had  many  suggestions  from  various  quarters  that  we 
have  not  acted  upon.  In  the  forefront  rank  of  these  is  the 
proposal  to  throw  open  Westtown  to  "  Half  Friends."  Back  of 
all  these  proposals  and  methods  is  the  idea,  however  veiled, 
or  however  boldly  expressed,  that  the  result  will  be  the  "  build- 
ing up  of  the  Society  of  Friends." 

The  question  of  encouraging  direct  proselyting  among  our 
members  has  been  frequently  discussed  of  late,  and  we  have 
asked  ourselves  why  we  have  not  made  our  various  activities 
in  the  charitable  field  sources  of  new  membership.  If  we  be- 
lieve so  thoroughly  in  the  ideals  of  Christianity  as  seen  through 
the  Quaker  glasses,  how  can  we  help  but  go  out  into  the  world 
to  spread  broadcast  an  invitation  to  all  to  join  with  us  in 
religious  fellowship? 

As  I  consider  our  enthusiasm  to  see  the  Society  in  which 
we  so  thoroughly  believe  grow  in  strength,  numbers,  and  in- 
fluence, I  think  again  of  the  words  of  Jesus:  "Whosoever  will 
save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for 
my  sake  shall  find  it."  I  believe  it  was  Coleridge  who,  speak- 
ing of  the  necessity  of  an  open  mind  in  religious  matters,  said, 
"  He  who  begins  by  loving  Christianity  better  than  truth  will 
proceed  by  loving  his  own  sect  or  church  better  than  Chris- 
tainity,  and  end  by  loving  himself  better  than  all."  George 
Fox  built  up  the  Society  of  Friends  through  his  zeal  for  spread- 
ing the  truth  in  a  world  that  was  much  encrusted  ,with  false- 
hood. There  has  never  been  a  great  Quaker  whose  first  aim 
was  not  to  spread  the  truth.  To  all  of  us  Christianity  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  truth  in  religion,  and  our  concern  should 
be  not  to  preach  Quakerism  primarily,  but  to  bring  Christ 
to  those  who  do  not  know  Him;  not  to  save  Quakerism  by 
building  up  our  membership  in  order  that  our  organization 
may  be  perpetuated,  but  to  forget  ourselves  whole-heartedly 
in  the  service  of  others.  A  society  which  does  this  will  grow, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  but  growth  must  be  our  last  aim  in 
serving  others.  As  with  the  individual,  so  with  the  group. 
He  who  performs, a' good  deed  from  hope  of  reward  gains  noth- 
ing but  his  pay.  He  who  acts  with  no  thought  of  himself 
cannot  measure  his  reward.  Let  us  so  devote  ourselves  to 
Christ's  work  that  our  minds  are  too  full  to  worry  about  the 
growth  of  the  Society.  That  is  the  Christian  ideal,  and  it  is 
the  truth  which  we  should  serve. 

The  trouble  in  the  past  has  largely  been  that  the  Society 
was  so  concerned  with  its  own  enviable  reputation  that  it 
was  proceeding  to  love  itself  better  than  Christianity,  and  a 
close  perusal  of  the  accounts  of  our  Yearly  Meetings  fifty  years 
ago  would  seem  to  indicate  that  many  of  those  who  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Society  had  come  to  love  themselves  better 
than  all.  That  was  the  time  of  the  greatest  decline.  To-day 
the  Yearly  Meeting  seems  to  be  gaining  slightly  in  growth. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  is  because  we  have  begun  to  learn  forget- 
fulness  of  self  in  a  real  desire  to  be  of  Christian  service. 

Albert  L.  Baily,  Jr. 

Winnetka,  111.,  Sixth  Month* 4,  1920. 


"Politics  and  industry  need  to  get  Jesus'  point  of  view, 
which  is  both  economically  and  psychologically  sound.  Labor 
troubles  would  cease  and  the  cost  of  living  would  be  cut  in 
halves  if  the  religious  motive  got  into  the  hearts  of  the  work- 
ers."— Bishop  Lawrence. 


PEACE. 

The  Implications  of  Friends'  Peace  Testimony  in  Per- 
sonal Life  and  in  Society.  . 

{A  Summary  of  the  Report  of  English  Commission  III.) 

On  all  sides  to-day  we  hear  talk  of  Reconstruction.  The 
word  is  used  too  often  to  describe  nothing  more  than  the 
necessary  adjustment  ...  of  the  industrial  order  that 
the  war  has  dislocated.  Too  little  thought  is  given  to  the 
unprecedented  opportunity  for  the  construction  of  an  alto- 
gether new  social  order  based  on  true  principles.  ... 
Christianity  is  nothing  if  not  revolutionary;  it  demands  com- 
plete and  sweeping  change  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men 
and  in  their  social  relationships.  The  Church's  part  is  to  pre- 
pare the  internal  revolution  in  the  minds  of  men.    .    .  . 

Our  first  obligation  is  to  redress  inequality  and  injustice 
and  if  we  could  all  co-operate  in  doing  so,  the  revolution  would 
take  place  almost  unawares.  .  .  .  It  is  because  we" are 
already  at  war  with  one  another  in  our  social  life  .  .  . 
that  violent  changes  come  to  be  contemplated.    .    .  . 

If  it  were  possible  to  forecast  the  character  of  national  life 
during  the  next  generation,  what  should  we  like  to  see?  A 
system  which  assures  to  every  human  being  enough  bread 
and  goods  for  a  full  and  finely  developed  life.  No  one  to-day 
cares  to  work  for  anything  less  than  such  a  life  for  all.   .    .  . 

John  Woolman  wrote  in  1771 — "O  that  we  who  declare 
against  wars,  and  acknowledge  our  trust  to  be  in  God  only, 
may  walk  in  the  light,  and  therein  examine  our  foundation 
and  motives  in  holding  great  estates!  May  we  look  upon  our 
treasures  .  .  ".  and  try  whether  the  seeds  of  war  have 
nourishment  in  these  our  possessions.  Holding  treasures  in 
the  self-pleasing  spirit  is  a  strong  plant,  the  fruit  thereof  ripens 
fast.  A  day  of  outward  distress  is  coming  and  Divine  love 
calls  to  prepare  against  it." 

This  or  something  like  it  has  been  the  negative  side  of  the 
Social  Service  message  for  the  last  twenty  years.  But  there  is 
another  chain  of  causation  being  forged,  that  everyone  who 
comes  into  the  world  shall  be  sure  of  the  opportunity  of  a  full 
and  free  life.  If  Friends  grant  this  position  ...  it  is 
fairly  easy  to  see  that  other  changes  must  follow.  It  is  not  easy 
to  carry  such  changes  into  execution. 

Yet  Friends  are  in  a  peculiar  degree  able  to  demonstrate 
some  of  these  changes.  Think  of  our  history.  Since  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  Quakerism  we  have  lived  in  quiet  walks 
of  life,  accumulating  wealth  from  one  generation  to  another 
.  .  .  Friends'  .  .  .  conception  of  "stewardship  of 
wealth,"  laid  deep  the  foundations  of  the  great  business  houses 
of  Quakerism.  .  .  .  Having  been  good  stewards  we  must 
be  ready  to  go  forward  and  to  be  something  more. 

What  is  said  here  does  not  apply  only  to  the  wealthy  Friends 
of  the  present  day.  Not  capital  alone  .  .  .  but  many 
another  heritage  has  come  ...  to  present-day  Friends. 
Many  to-day  have  .  .  .  leisure  that  they  know  how  to 
use  and  have  a  certain  amount  of  control  over  their  own  lives 
and  occupations.  These  three  things  are  longed  for  by  the 
wage-earners  in  precisely  that  order.  To  him  they  represent: 
( 1 )  access  to  the  necessities  of  life  "(wages) ;  (2)  full  opportunity 
for  self-development  (shorter  hours);  and  (3)  most  desirable 
of  all,  independence  and  a  voice  in  the  management  of  his 
business  and  a  choice  of  the  kind  of  life  he  has  to  live  (control). 
All  these  things  have  their  spiritual  value  and  can  be  assimi- 
lated by  the  spirit  as  bread  is  by  the  body. 

A.  Money. 

I.  First,  we  are  asked  to  account  for  the  manner  of  ac- 
cumulating as  well  as  the  manner  of  using  our  possessions. 
Let  us  attempt  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  this  advice. 

a.  When  we  spend  money  we  ought  to  get  in  exchange 
Life  and  that  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which  luxuries  must  be 
tested.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  as  consumers,  luxury  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  amount  spent,  but  by  the  failure  to 
turn  what  we  buy  to  spiritual  account. 
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b.  Another  test  is  to  take  into  consideration  the  unsatisfied 
needs  of  the  many.    .    .  . 

c.  Yet  another  test  is  that  we  should  be  satisfied  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  article  purchased  has  been  pro- 
duced. ... 

1 1 .  When  we  make  money  we  have  to  remember  that,  "  A 
man  may  pay  too  dearly  for  his  livelihood"  (Thoreau)  by  giv- 
ing too  much  of  his  life  or  his  liberty  in  a  vocation  which  gives 
him  no  joy  in  his  work.  If  people  are  under  obligation  not  to 
buy  certain  articles  produced  in  unhappy  or  degrading  con- 
ditions, much  more  responsible  are  the  employers  for  allowing 
conditions  which  degrade  human  life  to  continue.  .  .  . 
The  giving  away  of  a  large  portion  of  the  profits  of  a  business 
cannot  any  longer  be  considered  a  sufficient  following  out  of 
this  advice.  ..."  Benevolent  despotism"  is  as  un-Chris- 
tian  as  it  is  undemocratic.    .    .  . 

B.  Leisure. 

The  problem  in  the  first  place  is  to  inquire  how  far  Friends 
have  succeeded  in  getting  real  value  for  their  time.  .  .  . 
As  Friends  have  ...  so  much  time  to  give  or  spend  on 
themselves,  it  is  important  for  them  to  remember  how  much 
stewardship  is  implied  in  this  possession.  ...  To  succeed 
in  obtaining  full  value,  spiritual  value,  for  our  time  would 
change  many  conventional  standards.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  a  man  sits  in  Parliament  or  digs  potatoes;  he  must 
have  time  to  meditate.  The  value  to  be  set  on  leisure  .  .  . 
depends  upon  the  mental  and  spiritual  equipment  and  vitality, 
and  this  in  turn  is  dependent  upon  a  certain  measure  of  material 
equipment  and  especially  of  educational  opportunity.  .  . 
The  inequalities  of  educational  opportunity  in  our  present 
social  order  are  a  convincing  indictment  of  the  inequalities  of 
wealth.  Even  within  the  borders  of  our  Society  .  .  .• 
this  glaring  inequality  in  educational  advantages  is  marked 
in  the  different  standards  of  the  school-leaving  age.    .    .  , 

But  education  is  not  the  only  condition  of  the  value  of 
leisure.  .  .  .  Long  hours  and  monotonous  toil  leave  very 
little  energy  and  vitality  to  spare  for  the  scanty  leisure  period 
of  life.  This  has  an  obvious  effect  upon  the  resources  of  leisure 
occupation.    .    .  . 

C.  Control. 

It  is  significant  and  hopeful  that  the  industrial  unrest  of  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  increasingly  traceable  to  something 
more  than  dissatisfaction  with  rates  of  wages  and  material 
conditions.  .  .  .  It  is  increasingly  finding  expression  in 
definite  demands  for  a  fuller  control  by  the  workers  of  their 
conditions  of  life  and  industry.    .    .  . 

The  Christian  teaching  is,  "  Be  not  ye  called  Rabbi,  for  one 
is  your  teacher,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren."  And 
Democracy  denies  the  right  of  any  class.  ...  to  dominate 
the  lives  of  others  even  for  their  good.  Self-government  in 
industry  as  in  politics  is  better  in  the  end  than  "  good"  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
realizing  social  justice  while  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
munity is  excluded  from  its  right  share  not  only  in  the  wealth 
.  .  .  but  in  the  control  of  the  conditions  .  .  .  and 
the  responsibility  should  be  shared  not  only  by  the  work- 
people as  producers,  but  by  the  whole  community  as  con- 
sumers. 

We  are  approaching  a  new  state  of  human  emancipation. 
The  consciences  of  men  are  beginning  to  become  sensitive  to 
the  evil  of  a  kind  of  slavery  which  they  had  not  recognized  as 
such.  ... 

Our  problem  then  is  to  find  the  means  by  which  industry 
can  be  organized  .  .  .  for  the  common  good  of  all  .  .  . 
What  is  essential  is  that  we  Friends  who  have  stood  for  such 
deeply  democratic  principles  in  our  Church  life,  should  aim 
at  their  introduction  into  every  department  of  human  life 
and  its  relationships.    .    .  . 

The  questions  which  we  have  to  answer  are,  first,  whether 
the  principle  is  in  harmony  with  Christ's  life  and  teaching  as 
we  understand  it;  second,  whether  when  applied  to  the  in- 


dustrial order  of  to-day  it  would  tend  to  enrich  the  life  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  community;  and,  third,  if  these  questions 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  how  the  ideal  itself  may  be 
realized. 

I .  Is  the  conception  of  freedom  of  choice  or  self-determina- 
tion in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  Christ?  He  taught 
that  man  was  free  to  come  to  Him  .  .  .  free  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  ... 

If  we  as  Friends  value  the  right  to  regulate  our  lives  by  the 
direct  guidance  of  God,  realizing  that  by  this  ...  we  are 
able  to  give  our  best  service  to  God  and  man,  ought  we  not 
to  be  jealous  that  all  men  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges? 

II.  .  .  .  Let  us  turn  to  the  second  question — namely, 
whether  when  applied  to  the  industrial  world,  it  would  help 
to  pave  the  way  for  that  fuller  life  which  we  desire  for  man- 
kind. .  .  .  Should  we  not  feel  it  a  duty  and  a  privilege 
to  assist  by  our  knowledge  and  experience  those  who  are 
striving  ...  to  realize  a  broader  opportunity  and  a 
greater  liberty  in  serving  their  felloW-men? 

III.  How  is  the  ideal  to  be  realized?  .  .  .  If  we  are 
convinced  that  a  cause  is  a  true  and  righteous  one,  we  can 
afford  to  have  faith  that  Christ  who  came  to  establish  right- 
eousness on  the  earth  and  to  whom  all  avenues  of  conquest 
were  open,  chose  the  one  which  would  most  surely  attain  the 
goal  he  had  in  view.  He  rejected  the  way  of  war  and  blood- 
shed, choosing  rather  to  conquer  by  example,  persuasion,  and 
undying  love,  even  for  those  who  opposed  him  and  ultimately 
took  His  life;  and  He  did  actually  overcome  the  world.  There- 
fore if  we  go  forth  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christ  we  can  feel 
confident  that,  though  we  ourselves  may  not  live  to  see  the 
final  victory,  the  ideal  which  we  so  earnestly  desire  will  be 
realized. 


MODERN  AMERICAN  INQUISITION. 

[We  agree  with  one  of  the  prominent  newspapers  of  the 
country  in  the  following  plea  for  investigation. — Eds.] 

The  charges  against  the  department  of  justice  by  twelve 
reputable  American  lawyers,  including  the  honored  dean  of 
the  Harvard  law  school,  should  be  thoroughly  sifted. 

The  "utterly-illegal  acts"  charged  against  the  department 
of  justice  include  wholesale  arrests  without  warrants,  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures,  forcing  witnesses  to  testify  against 
themselves,  forgeries,  thefts  and  the  infliction  of  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments.  Many  of  these  alleged  acts  are  criminal 
in  themselves;  others  are  direct  violations  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

The  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  charged  against  the 
department  are  thus  described  by  the  committee  of  lawyers 
headed  by  Dean  Pound: —  .  • 

Punishments  of  the  utmost  cruelty,  and  heretofore  unthink- 
able in  America,  have  become  usual.  Great  numbers  of  per- 
sons arrested,  both  aliens  and  citizens,  have  been  threatened, 
beaten  with  blackjacks,  struck  with  fists,  jailed  under  abomin- 
able conditions  or  actually  tortured. 

These  are  atrocities  pure  and  simple,  charged  by  reputable 
lawyers  against  the  department  of  justice.  In  order  to  make 
clear  what  these  atrocities  were  in  specific  cases  the  following 
may  be  quoted  from  the  Pound  report  concerning  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Hartford  (Ct.)  jail  to  ninety-seven  men  who  had 
originally  been  arrested  without  warrants: — 

"  Most  of  the  ninety-seven  prisoners  remained  in  practically 
solitary  confinement  until  the  end  of  April— five  months. 
When  the  facts  finally  came  to  the  attention  of  Louis  F. 
Post,  assistant  secretary  of  labor,  he  ordered  the  men  all 
transferred  to  the  immigrant  station  at  Deer  Island,  Boston. 

"  During  these  five  months  the  prisoners  were  allowed  no 
reading  matter;  were  kept  alone  in  their  cells  except  for  oc- 
casional visits  from  department  of  justice  agents  or  hearings 
before  department  of  labor  inspectors;  were  refused,  in  some 
cases,  knowledge  of  the  charges  against  them;  were  refused, 
in  some  cases,  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  bail  under  which 
they  were  held;  were  allowed  only  two  to  five  minutes  a  day 
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to  wash  their  face  and  hands  at  a  sink  outside  their  cells  and 
five  minutes  once  a  month  to  wash  their  bodies  in  a  tub,  were 
given  practically  no  exercise  and  were  fed  with  foul  and  in- 
sufficient food. 

"In  the  Hartford  jail  there  exist  four  punishment  rooms, 
all  alike,  unventilated  and  utterly  dark,  size  four  feet  three 
inches  by  eight  feet  ten  inches,  with  solid  concrete  floors,  no 
furniture  of  any  kind  and  placed  over  the  pump-room  of  the 
boiler  so  that  the  temperature  in  them  becomes  unbearably 
high.  A  number  of  the  supposed  anarchists  or  communist 
prisoners,  probably  ten  to  fifteen,  were  confined  in  these  rooms 
for  periods  of  thirty-Six  to  sixty  hours.  During  their  imprison- 
ment in  the  suffocating  heat  without  air  they  were  given  one 
glass  of  water  and  one  slice  of  bread  every  twelve  hours.  Some 
of  them  on  being  released  had  to  be  revived  before  they  could 
be  carried  to  their  cells;  one  man  who  was  in  only  thirty-six 
hours  was  able  to  get  to  his  cell  unaided. 

"These  Hartford  prisoners  were  practically  buried  alive  for 
five  months,  being  even  denied  the  privilege  of  seeing  their 
relatives  or  friends,  who  made  constant  attempts  to  communi- 
cate with  them." 

If  these  men  had  committed  first  degree  murder,  they  would 
have  been  treated  better  than  that  in  almost  any  jail  in  the 
United  States.  Why  they  were  subjected  to  a  treatment  equal 
to  torture  in  severity,  according  to  the  charge  of  the  Pound 
committee,  is  a  mystery  that  richly  deserves  the  attention  of  a 
Congress  which  in  the  past  year  has  so  freely  used  its  inquisi- 
torial power  in  investigating  the  executive  departments  of  the 
government. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  HOME. 


A  Fruit  of  Esperanto. 


To  the  Editors  of  Reconstruction: — 

The  readers  of  Reconstruction  are  already  familiar  with  the 
proposal  launched  by  Dr.  Zamenhof  of  Warsaw  (a  brother  of 
the  founder  of  Esperanto)  for  the  foundation  in  Switzerland 
of  a  holiday  centre  where  Esperantists  could  meet  each  other; 
and  some  are  also  aware  of  the  proposal  made  in  1 918  for  a 
similar  holiday  centre  where  old  War  Victims'  Workers  could 
congregate  and  to  which  could  be  invited  like-minded  persons 
of  all  nationalities. 

The  great  value,  of  such  a  home  is  obvious  to  all  who  have 
at  heart  the  cause  of  international  understanding,  but  like 
all  valuable  things  it  cannot  be  attained  without  effort,  and 
the  very  circumstances  which  make  the  proposal  so  urgently 
valuable  increase  the  difficulties  of  attainment.  Channels  of 
communication  have  been  broken,  travel  is  slow  and  expensive, 
and  other  claims  upon  organizing  energy  and  funds  are  in- 
sistent. 

Dr.  Zamenhof's  original  proposal  was  for  a  purely  Esperant- 
ist  scheme.  Esperanto  is,  however,  merely  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  so  soon  as  he  became  aware  that  similar  ideas  were  in 
the  air,  he  invited  and  will  welcome  support  for  a  modified 
scheme  from  all  who  feel  concerned  about  the  building  up  of 
the  great  human  family  circle.  A  provisional  committee  has 
been  formed  to  push  the  matter  on,  consisting  of  Dr.  Zamen- 
hof, another  eminent  Esperantist,  H.  P.  Weston  (Secretary  of 
the  Co-operative  Holidays  Association  in  England)  and  my- 
self. 

Of  course,  some  knowledge  of  Esperanto  will  be  essential 
for  those  visiting  the  home,  but  the  language  is  amazingly 
easy  and  the  difficulty  of  practice  in  its  vocal  use  will  be  met 
by  the  first  few  days  of  the  holiday. 

The  proposal  will  come  before  the  Esperanto  Congress  to 
be  held  at  the  Hague  next  Eighth  Month.  It  is  probable  that 
a  beginning  will  be  made  with  the  modest  proposal  of  engaging 
accommodation  in  a  Swiss  hotel  for  the  Summer  of  192 1 .  This 
arrangement  is  intended  to  lead  to  the  purchase  of  premises 
for  a  permanent  home  and  will  be  a  means  of  testing  the  sup- 
port which  may  be  expected  for  the  scheme;  that  is  to  say,  of 


ascertaining  how  many  guests  can  be  expected,  and  whether 
the  necessary  capital  can  be  raised. 

The  ultimate  success  of  the  scheme  will  not  depend  upon 
the  initiative  of  a  few  organizers,  but  upon  the  number  and 
enthusiasm  of  its  supporters. 

Ralph  Eliott. 
(Those  interested  in  such  a  project  should  write  to  Ralph 
Eliott,  24,  Lockyer  Street,  Plymouth,  England,  who  will  be 
glad  to  meet  their  inquiries.) 


HAVERFORD'S  YEAR. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  at  Commencement,  President 
Comfort  commented  upon  the  irreparable  loss  the  College  has 
sustained  in  the  death  of  President  Isaac  Sharpless.  Through 
the  return  to  Haverford  from  service  elsewhere  of  Dean  Palmer 
and  Professors  Babbitt,  Lunt  and  Pratt,  the  permanent 
faculty  is  now  filled  by  competent  men  of  experience  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  traditions  and  conditions  of  student  life  at 
Haverford,  he  pointed  out. 

"The  Board  of  Managers  has  recently  appointed  Walter 
S.  Hinchman,  for  eighteen  years  English  Master  at  Groton 
School,  Groton,  Mass.,  as  the  first  incumbent  of  the  Francis 
Barton  Gummere  Chair  of  English,  and  John  A.  Kelly,  Schurz 
Fellow  in  German  at  Columbia  University,  as  Instructor  in 
German  for  the  next  year,"  he  continued. 

"  The  appointment  last  year  of  an  Alumni  Council  of  seven 
graduates  who  should  confer  from  time  to  time  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  has  proved  to 
be  a  potent  force  for  the  initiation  of  new  business  concerning 
the  welfare  of  Haverford  College. 

"Last  Fall,  William  H.  Collins,  who  for  so  long  has  given 
of  his  time  and  most  devoted  efforts  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
property  and  buildings  of  the  college,  withdrew  from  his  long 
service,  and  Robert  J.  Johnston  was  appointed  in  his  place 
as  general  manager  of  the  entire  physical  property  of  the  col- 
lege. We  have  every  reason  to  feel  gratified  by  the  way  in 
which  he  has  attacked  the  large  and  varied  task  which  awaited 
him. 

"The  new  Sharpless. Hall  for  Biology  and  Physics  has  been 
occupied  this  year  for  the  first  time,  and  has  proved  to  be  as 
useful  as  was  expected.  There  is  a  deficit  of  about  $5,000  on 
the  building  on  account  of  some  unexpected  changes  required 
for  the  completion  of  its  effectiveness.  Due  to  the  removal  of 
the  Biology  laboratories,  the  second  floor  of  Founders'  Hall 
was  refitted  for  students'  rooms  last  Summer.  This  part  of 
Founders'  Hall  is  now  restored  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended — -that  of  a  dormitory  consisting  of  moder- 
ately priced  rooms. 

"  The  college  year  has  been  marked  especially  by  strenuous 
efforts  to  accumulate  an  endowment  fund  of  at  least  a  half 
million  dollars.  The  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  this  com- 
mittee have  been  indefatigable  in  their  endeavors.  The  un- 
dergraduates who  were  requested  to  contribute  $5000  replied 
by  subscribing  $15,000,  and  thus  set  a  worthy  example  for 
older  brothers.  With  the  completion  of  this  fund  we  shall 
have  $125,000  assigned  to  the  Francis  Barton  Gummere 
chair  of  English  and  $375,000  to  form  the  Isaac  Sharpless 
memorial  fund,  the  income  of  which  only  shall"  be  used  for 
professors'  salaries. 

"The  latter  part  of  the  college  year  has  been  saddened  by 
the  death  of  Edmund  Morris  Fergusson,  who  would  have 
graduated  to-day  after  completing  a  four  years'  course  with 
honors.  He  had  contributed  much  to  the  activities  and 
standards  of  undergraduate  life  and  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  several  lines  of  intellectual  work.  A  brilliant  academic 
future  appeared  to  be  before  him  when  his  life  was  terminated 
in  our  college  infirmary  early  last  month. 

"In  memory  of  another  Haverfordian,  Caspar  Wistar,  of 
the  class  of  1902,  his  parents,  Edward  M.  and.  Margaret  C. 
Wistar,  have  established  a  generous  scholarship  primarily 
intended  for  the  sons  of  parents  who  are  engaged  in  religious 
work,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
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"The  college  opened  last  Fall  with  a  larger  number  of 
students  than  ever  before.'  All  of  our  accommodations  were 
filled.  Life  here  has  reflected  the  post-bellum  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  everywhere  and  have  in  some  respects  made 
the  year  a  difficult  one.  As  war  conditions  recede  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  may  all  settle  to  our  undertakings  with  more 
intensity  of  purpose  and  with  a  high  sense  of  our  responsibility 
as  men  who  have  had  great  privileges  and  upon  whom  there 
rests  a  genuine  responsibility. 

"  So  far.  as  mere  scholarhip  is  concerned,  our  students  have 
continued  to  do  well  as  usual,  both  here  and  in  their  graduate 
work  at  other  institutions." 

It  was  announced  at  the  opening  of  the  Commencement 
exercises,  the  Endowment  Fund  campaign,  to  raise  f  500,000 
had  passed  the  half-way  mark  with  $251,990.50  from  587 
subscribers.  These  figures  were  contained  on  a  large  screen 
on  Founders'  Hall,  which  announced  21  per  cent,  of  the  1,753 
alumni  had  contributed  $188,770,  100  per  cent,  of  the  182 
students  $15,156.60,  and  thirty-six  friends  of  the  College 
$48,064. 

Beside  this  sign  was  a  large  dinner  pail,  labeled  "The 
Faculty  Dinner  Pail, — Fill  it  up!"  The  record  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  fund  during  the  day  was  shown  on  this.  The 
figure  of  $50,000  was  set  as  the  minimum  goal  for  the  single 
day's  subscriptions. 

This  fund  is  for  the  founding  of  a  chair  in  English  Literature, 
in  memory  of  Dr.  Francis  B.  Gummere,  for  many,  years  a 
member  of  the  Faculty.  This  will  be  one  of  the  highest  paid 
professorships  in  the  United  States,  and  $125,000  has  been 
set  aside  for  it.  The  balance  of  $375,000  will  be  used  to  main- 
tain the  present  high  scale  of  salary  in  the  Faculty. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 

"The  Children's  Story  Garden." — The  Children's  Story 
Garden,  is,  as  its  title  implies,  a  collection  of  stories  for  little 
folks,  written  with  a  purpose,  which  is  expressed  in  the  verse 
which  forms  its  dedication: — 

"A  handful  of  seeds  to  the  wind 

And  then — bright  blooms  on  the  sod, 
A  handful  of  thoughts  to  the  mind 
And  then — a  heart  turned  to  God." 

In  further  expression  of  this  purpose  it  is  stated  that  the 
stories  are  "all  bound  together  with  one  new  idea — that  of 
making  the  Christian  ideal  of  life  interesting,  comprehensible, 
and  desirable  to  children.  A  new  idea?  Look  at  your  child- 
ren's book-shelves,  and  see  how  pagan  are  the  stories  there. 
Here  is  a  book  of  tales  wholly  juvenile,  with  the  moral  unspoken, 
but  with  the  ethical  motive  unmistakably  what  parents  and 
teachers  wish  to  implant.  Moralizing  is  apt  to  be  dull,  do  you 
say?  Hence  the  very  reason  for  this  effort  to  make  the 
progress  of  even  the  littlest  pilgrim  the  great,  attractive,  excit- 
ing adventure  of  life." 

The  promise  here  outlined  is  well  fulfilled  in  the  little  vol- 
ume of  about  225  pages,  with  "historical  notes"  verifying 
some  of  the  narratives,  and  a  list  of  the  stories  in  their  groups. 

This  grouping  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  book.  To 
illustrate:  under  the  first  general  head — "Knowing  God," 
are  given  as  sub-topics: — (1)  The"  Inner  Voice,"  (2)  "God  is 
Love,"  (3)  "Christ  our  Guide,"  (4)  "The  Power  of  Spiritual 
Force,"  (5)  "Faith,"  (6)  "Immortality,"  (7)  "Prayer,"  (8) 
"Worship,"  (9)  "Free  Gospel  Ministry,"  (10)  "Frequent, 
Reverent  Reading  of  the  Bible,"  and  under  each  of  these  are 
the  stories  illustrating  the  sub-topics,  and  lists  of  "Further 
Reading"  are  also  given.  In  many  of  these  references  are  made 
to  L.  V.  Hodgkin's  charming  "Book  of  Quaker  Saints."  Be- 
side the  numbers  there  are  letters  indicating  the  character  of 
the  story  as  "  P"  for  Primary  Children,  (under  nine  years  of 
age),  "  F,"  stories  about  Friends,  etc.,  etc. 

The  stories  themselves  cover  a  wide  range,  and  include 
among  them  some  well-known  in  the  literature  of  our  own 


Society,  as  "  Oliver  Cromwell  and  George  Fox,"  "  The  Word  is 
our  Keeper,"  re-told  from  Thomas  Ellwood's  Journal,  "The 
Quiet  Voice,"  from  John  Woolman,  "The  Sermon  in  the  Wild- 
erness," about  Stephen  Grellet,  and  others.  There  are  Bible 
Stories,  as  "An  Early  Conscientious  Objector"  (Daniel),  there 
is  an  adaptation  of  the  beautiful  "  Not  Lost  But  Gone  Before," 
of  "  Parables  from  Nature."  Indeed  there  is  evidence  of  years 
of  careful  work  on  the  part  of  those  who  prepared  the  book. 

Among  such  a  collection  it  is  hard  to  choose,  but  three  of  the 
strongest  narratives  are:  "The  White  Feather,"  an  Indian 
story  (under  the  topic  "The  Power  of  Spiritual  Forces"). 
"The  Silver  Tankard,"  (under  "  Peace  and  Super-resistance") 
"The  Token"  (under  "Colored  People"),  i.e.,  race-relation- 
ships. There  is,  however,  such  a  variety  'as  to  suit  many 
tastes  and  degrees  of  understanding. 

The  book  should  prove  of  great  service  to  mothers  and 
teachers  of  young  children.  It  has  been  prepared  by  "  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends"  (Race 
Street),  with  Anna  Pettit  Broomell,  Chairman,  and  is  charm- 
ingly illustrated  by  Katherine  and  Eugenie  Wireman.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  and  may  be  ordered  through 
our  Bookstore,  304  Arch  Street. — F.  T.  R. 


 CHILDREN'S  CORNER.   

Notes  From  Japan. — "  Jikkoku  Has  a  Birthday  Party." 
-^-Jikkoku  is  not  the  name  of  one  little  girl  or  one  little  boy — 
but  a  whole  village  of  boys  and  girls.  Yes,  the  whole  village 
had  a  birthday  party  and  the  funny  part  is  that  nobody  was 
invited  to  anybody  else's  birthday  party  because  everybody 
had  a  party  at  his  own  house!  Yes — really — every  house  had 
a  birthday  party! 

It  was  Second  Month  4th,  with  the  big  full  moon  in  the 
Winter  solstice.  All  day  long  Jikkoku's  mothers  were  busy 
getting  the  good  things  ready  for  the  party.  They  boiled  beans 
a  long  time  in  soy  and  sugar — they  dug  up  some  elephant  ear 
bulbs,  scrubbed  them,  boiled  them  with  carrots  and  seasoned 
them  with  soy  and  sugar — they  toasted  some  little  dried  fish 
over  the  coals  and  boiled  them  in  soy  and  sugar — and  at  night 
they  put  some  of  the  little  fish  to  swim  around  in  the  bowl  of 
soup  that  had  soy  in  it  and  seaweed.  And^astly  they  popped 
a  lot  of  beans  in  a  black  earthenware  frying  pan  over  the  coals. 
It  sounded  like  popping  corn,  but  they  only  break  open  and 
do  not  swell  up  and  get  white  like  popcorn  does.  Then,  to- 
ward evening,  Jikkoku's  mothers  swept  the  whole  house  clean. 

When  the  children  came  home  and  Jikkoku's  fathers  came 
home  they  put  dried  sardine  heads  on  the  naked  bean  stalks 
and  stuck  these  on  the  door-posts,  to  everything: — to  every 
entrance  of  the  house,  entrance  to  the  wood  shed,  entrance 
to  the  house  where  they  keep  the  manure,  to  the  well  posts, 
the  gate  posts — they  tacked  these  bean  stalks  with  sardine 
heads  on  them,  each  with  a  spray  of  holly — or  they  stuck  them 
in  the  locks  or  in  a  crack  of  the  wood.  Japanese  holly  has 
prettier  leaves  than  American  holly,  but  it  has  no  berries. 
The  leaves  are  longer,  more  slender  and  the  points  are  very 
long  and  sharp.  This  is  all  done  to  keep  the  evil  spirits  from 
coming  in  for  the  year  to  come — the  evil  spirits  don't  like  holly 
points! 

Then  they  eat  the  birthday  feast  and  get  strong  as  they 
eat  it,  and  then  the  oldest  boy  takes  the  popped  beans,  and 
with  the  loudest  yells  he  can  make  he  scatters  them  in  the 
parlor  where  the  "god  of  happiness"  is  sitting  on  a  shelf  near 
the  floor — and  in  the  living-room  where  some  of  the  "gods  of 
fortune"  are  on  the  god-shelf— and  in  the  cupboard  where 
the  ancestral  tablets  are  he  slings  them  hard  and  yells — 
"fukuwa  uchi,  fukuwa  uchi,  fukuwa  uchi — oniwa  so  to." 
("come  in  happiness,  come  in  happiness,  come  in  happiness — 
go  out  devils.")  Then  each  member  of  the  family  gathers  up 
as  many  beans  as  he  is  years  old,  plus  one,  and  eats  them,  and 
every  one  is  one  year  older.  It  is  really  so.  They  are  all  one 
year  older  from  that  night!  (Just  think  of  grandma  who  must 
eat  perhaps  over  seventy  beans!)  And  they  boil  some  of  the 
beans  and  drink  the  tea  to  keep  from  having  any  stomach- 
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ache.  The  rest  of  the  beans  they  gather  up  and  put  into  a  bag 
and  tie  it  to  the  ceiling,  so  that  if  anybody  has  any  trouble 
during  the  year,  he  can  make  some  more  bean  tea  and  drink 
it  for  medicine. 

By  this  time  it  is  late  and  Jikkoku  boys  and  girls  have  had 
lots  of  fun;  so  they  bow  low,  "Good  night,  grandma  and  father 
and  mother,"  and  get  into  their  beds  on  the  floor,  feeling  happy 
over  the  birthday  party. 

Jikkoku's  birthday  party  is  a  sample  of  the  parties  all  over 
Japan  last  night.  This  party  has  four  different  names:  "O 
setsu  bun,"  which  means  "Change  of  seasons;"  "Kan  ake" 
or  the  "Opening  of  Winter  into  Spring;"  "Toshi  tori"  which 
is  the  "Taking  on  of  another  year;"  and  "Mame  maki"  or 
"Bean-sowing"  (might  be  called  bean  throwing!). 

Next  week  I  want  to  go  to  see  Jikkoku's  boys  and  girls  and 
tell  them  that  first  the  evil  must  be  put  out  and  then  happiness 
comes  in;  and  I'll  tell  them  the  story  of  Exodus  xii:  1-14. 
Who  knows  without  looking  what  that  story  is? — Elizabeth 
J.  S.  Binford,  26  Bizen  Machi,  Mito,  Japan. 

Second  Month  5,  1920. 


FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  MOTION  PICTURES. 

[The  regulation  of  motion  pictures  was  a  subject  that  claimed 
serious  attention  in  our  late  Yearly  Meeting.  Once  since  then 
we  have  printed  an  article  in  The  Friend  in  regard  to  it.  The 
following  letter  from  Wilbur  F.  Crafts  makes  it  clear  what 
concerned  Friends  can  do  for  the  cause.  If  it  is  the  fifth  largest 
interest  in  the  country  it  is  certainly  charged  with  momentous 
possibilities  for  good  or  evil.  We  print  the  letter  verbatim. — 
Eds.] 

206  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Friend,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: — 

Dear  Friend: — I  have  sent  you  a  variety  of  literature  on  the 
Federal  regulation  of  motion  pictures.  We  do  not  call  it 
censorship,  for  that  is  a  word  often  misunderstood.  As  banks 
and  railroads  are  regulated  by  the  Government,  this  fifth 
largest  interest  in  the  country  ought  to  be  regulated  even  more 
because  it  touches  not  our  pockets  but  our  children's  welfare. 

I  hope  you  can  stir  up  your,  people,  who  are  thoughtful,  if 
not  numerous,  to  get  them  wherever  they  live  to  appeal  to- 
women's  clubs  and  rotary  clubs  and  churches,  and  get  this 
matter  discussed,  and  resolutions  adopted.  And  when  Congress- 
men and  Senators  are  at  home,  have  them  called  upon. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  are  not  fully  convinced. 
If  some^one  could  make  an  examination  of  motion  pictures 
quietly  "in  each  town  and  report  as  to  their  character,  that 
would  help.  It  was  a  survey  in  one  city  by  teachers  that 
started  me  in  this  movement. 

We  shall  have  a  very  good  chance,  to  carry  legislation  on  this 
and  other  reform  matters  in  December,  after  election  is 
over,  if  we  have  thoroughly  convinced  the  people  before  that, 
and  see  the  Congressmen  while  they  are  at  home.  We  need  all 
the  interval  for  quiet  educational  work. 

Wilbur  F.  Crafts. 


American  Friends'  Service  Committee 

20  South  Twelfth  Street.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

WILBUR  K.  THOMAS.  ExeaiUtt  SutOaty. 
HOWARD  H.  BRINTON.  Publicity.  ELIZABETH  T.  RHOADS.  Women's  Worn. 

Associate  Secretaries, 
WALTER  C.  WOODWARD 


WILLIAM  B.  HARVEY 


BERNARD  WALTON 


Friends  Succeeding  to  Hoover  Child  Relief. 
The  American  Friends'  Service  Committee,  Philadelphia, 
which  has  carried  on  child  relief  operations  in  Germany  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  will  succeed  on  Eighth  Month  1st  to  all 
of  the  child  feeding  work  in  Central  Europe,  now  conducted 
by  Herbert  Hoover  through  the  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion. 

This  work  is  taken  up  by  the  Quakers  at  the  special  request 


of  H.  Hoover,  who  has  watched  with  great  interest  the  manner 
in  which  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  was  able 
to  go  into  "an  enemy  country"  and  without  showing  dis- 
tinction of  race,  creed,  or  political  connection,  feed  the  young 
children,  nursing  and  expectant  mothers. 

Herbert  Hoover  has  become  a  member  of  the  Service  Com- 
mittee and  is  acting  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  the 
child  feeding  in  Austria,  Germany  and  Poland.  The  American 
headquarters  for  administrative  work  is  20  S.  Twelfth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  European  headquarters  will  probably 
be  in  Berlin.  Alfred  G.  Scattergood,  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company,  now  chief  of  the  relief 
operation  in  Germany,  will  be  head  of  the  whole  European 
work  with  an  assistant  in  each  country. 

A  number  of  the  Hoover  workers,  chiefly  those  in  the 
transport  division,  will  continue  with  the  relief  work  under 
the  Quaker  Administration,  and  also  a  number  of  American 
Polish  women  from  Chicago,  who  have  been  helping  in  Poland. 

Child  feeding  operations  will  be  continued  in  the  three 
countries  until  Sixth  Month  1,  1921,  exactly  as  has  been  done 
for  the  past  six  months  in  Germany — that  is  children  up  to 
fourteen,  and  nursing  and  expectant  mothers,  probably 
500,000  meals  daily  in  the  three  countries.  More  will  be  fed 
if  sufficient  funds  are  contributed  and  donations  can  be  ap- 
plied to  any  particular  country  as  contributors  wish  to  desig- 
nate. 

The  meals  cost  on  the  average  of  five  cents  apiece,  and 
500,000  meals  daily  for  265  days  will  total  about  f  9,000,000, 
giving  an  idea  of  the  size  of  work  that  is  before  the  Service 
Committee  this  Winter.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  $3,000,000 
worth  of  food-stuffs  have  been  shipped  into  Germany. 

Warsaw  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Polish  work.  De- 
lousing,  anti-typhus  and  medical  relief  will  be  done  and  efforts 
made  to  encourage  and  stimulate  agricultural  production  as 
well  as  child-feeding  work.  Vienna  will  be  the  headquarters 
for  Austria.  Here  also  are  the  headquarters  for  the  Transport 
Division  in  Europe.  A  large  building  formerly  a  city  market, 
where  15,000  calves  were  sold  each  week  and  where  now  the 
weekly  average  is  only  19  head,  has  been  secured  from  the 
city  as  a  garage.  The  personnel  in  charge  consists  of  two 
Mission  members — Hubert  Richardson  and  George  Springer, 
besides  their  sixteen  employees,  including  eight  chauffeurs, 
secretary,  stenographer,  mechanical  experts.  The  garage  is 
stationed  close  to  the  Mission  food  and  clothing  warehouse, 
and  only  a  few  yards  from  the  railroad  siding.  Trucks  do  all 
the  hauling  and  delivering  of  all  food  and  relief  material,  and 
a  complete  checking  system  is  kept  up  so  that  exact  data  is 
available  showing  where  each  car  has  traveled  and  just  what 
gasoline  has  been  used. 

The  last  report  for  Fourth  Month  showed  that  forty  cars 
had  been  transported  from  France.  There  were  nine  cars, 
one  van  and  a  motorcycle  for  Vienna.  There  were  sent  to 
Poland  one  motorcycle,  one  van,  one  tractor,  two  cars  and 
a -two-ton  trailer.  For  Serbia  there  were  sent  one  bicycle, 
one  motorcycle  and  two  trucks.  Kilometerager  for  Fourth 
Month  was  6,083  kilos  and  the  tonnage  handled  was  552. 
The  difficulty  of  securing  gasoline  is  very  serious. 

The  Service  Committee  is  in  entire  accord  with  recent 
reports  that  Europe  as  a  whole  needs  credit  and  raw  materials 
to  place  her  again  in  a  sound  condition,  but  all  reports  from 
all  sources  also  state  that  temporary  feeding  of  little  children, 
now  suffering  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  will  greatly  help 
to  hasten  the  restoration  of  normal  economic  conditions. 

That  this  might  be  properly  emphasized  and  generally 
understood,  Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, recently  returned  from  Europe,  will  give  a  public 
address  in  Witherspoon  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  Sixth  Month 
29th,  under-  the  auspices  of  the  American  Friends'  Service 
Committee.   

Changes  in  Personnel. 

Two  new  workers  sailed  on  the  Rotterdam  Sixth  Month  10th . 
—Henry  J.  Cadbury,  member  of  the  faculty  of  Harvard 
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University,  will  join  the  staff  of  the  German  Unit  at  Berlin, 
and  Francis  Bacon  of  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  member  of  the 
faculty  of  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  architectural 
department,  goes  direct  to  Warsaw  to  be  connected  with  the 
Polish  Unit. 

Five  workers  have  returned — Elliston  P.  Morris,  German- 
town,  Pa.;  Chester  Bundy,  of  Converse,  Ind.;  Hamer  Hostetler, 
West  Liberty,  Ohio;  Elmer  Carter,  Somerton,  Pa.;  and  Wil- 
lard  C.  Blackburn,  New  Waterford,  Ohio. 

The  first  four  boys  were  connected  with  the  French  Unit 
and  remained  at  Grange-le-Comte,  closing  up  the  station 
there  and  loading  all  remaining  equipment  on  cars  for  Vienna. 
Willard  Blackburn  was  in  the  Transport  section  of  both  Poland 
and  Vienna. 


Friends  Endeavoring  to  Allay  International  Ill-feel- 
ing. 

The  danger  of  ill-feeling  between  America  and  England, 
caused  by  the  agitation  of  the  jingo  press  in  both  countries, 
and  the  part  Friends  may  play  in  averting  this  was  laid  before 
London  Yearly  Meeting  at  its  sitting  on  Seventh-day,  Fifth 
Month  22nd,  by  William  C.  Allen,  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  who  is  returning  from  a  visit  to  Friends'  foreign 
mission  fields. 

Jesse  Holmes  told  of  his  recent  visit  to  all  the  fields  of 
Friends'  relief  work  in  Europe,  and  spoke  of  the  happy  co- 
operation between  English  and  American  Friends.  The  world 
at  large  needs  to  develop  a  new  spirit,  the  spirit  of  love  for 
all  men,  whether  personally  attractive  or  not.  Europe  and 
especially  Germany  are  hungry  for  the  spiritual  message 
which  Quakerism  can  bring.  This  is  the  Society  of  Friends' 
opportunity. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  a  Minute  was  adopted  com- 
mending the  relief  work  in  Europe,  and  urging  Government 
action  to  bring  an  economic  restoration. 


English  Government  Backing  European  Relief  Work. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  English  Relief  Organiza- 
tions and  the  British  Treasury,  money  expended  in  Relief 
Countries  other  than  Germany,  is  doubled  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Grants  have  been  made  to  English  Friends  to  the 
amount  of  81,336  pounds  for  work  in  Germany  and  Vienna. 


Shipments  received  during  week  ending  Sixth  Month  12, 
1920 — forty-six  in  all;  eight  Mennonites,  four  German  relief. 

Contributions  received  for  week  ending  Sixth  Month  12, 
1920—125,442.53.     

A  witty  English  saying,  "Something  of  everything  and 
everything  of  something,"  expresses  the  whole  compass  of 
education.  General  culture  is  the  centrifugal  force  and  special 
training  its  centripetal — only  by  the  co-operation  of  the  two 
in  right  proportion,  can  you  expect  a  well-balanced  mind. — 
— Inazo  Nitobe. 


NEWS  ITEMS. 

Westtown  School. — Commencement  occurred  on  the  forenoon  of  the 
16th,  there  being  a  graduating  class  of  fifteen  boys  and  twenty-nine  girls. 
Essays  were  read  by  John  F.  Reich,  Elizabeth  M.  Conard,  Benjamin  L 
Doan  and  Edith  R.  Goodwin,  the  valedictory  being  given  by  Philip  G. 
Rhoads.  The  address  to  the  Class  was  made  by  Master  Thomas  and  was 
full  of  helpful  inspiration  for  unselfish  Christian  service. 

Various  honors  and  awards  were  announced  by  the  Principal.  The 
Alumni  prizes  (in  books)  were  awarded  as  follows: — Highest  Scholarship, 
Upper  Classes,  Boys,  Edward  S.  Wood,  Jr.,  '22;  Girls,  June  Levering,  '22. 
Lower  Classes,  Boys,  Randolph  Winslow,  '23;  Girls,  Frieda  V.  Petty,  '23. 
Improvement  in  Scholarship,  Upper  Classes,  Boys,  Kenneth  B.  Peterson, 
'22;  Girls,  Enid  Richardson,  '21.  Lower  Classes,  Boys,  George  Lippin- 
cott,  Jr.,  '23;  Girls,  R.  Isabel  Fisher,  '23. 

The  Class  of  1914  has  established  a  prize  (in  books)  for  the  student  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  carried  on  the  most  useful  course  of 
outside  reading  during  the  year. 


The  following  members  of  the  Faculty  expect  to  attend  the  Peace. 
Conference  in  London,  going  soon  after  school  closes  and  spending  a 
month  in  England  before  the  Conference  begins: — Annie  B.  Gidley,  Car- 
roll T.  and  Anna  H.  Brown,  Helen  P.  South  and  Elizabeth  W.  Paige. 
Caroline  L.  Nicholson,  on  leave  of  absence  for  relief  work  in  Germany, 
expects  to  join  the  group  at  the  Conference.  One  of  our  next  year's  Seniors 
Edwin  P.  Brown,  of  North  Carolina,  also  expects  to  attend. 

The  new  house  down  the  Lane,  erected  for  the  use  of  the  head  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  J.  Clifford  Otis,  is  sufficiently  near  completion 
to  be  ready  for  occupancy. 


The  first  reunion  of  Friends'  Reconstruction  Unit  is  arranged  for 
Sixth  Month  23rd-25th,  at  Earlham  College.  Wilbur  K.  Thomas  is 
scheduled  to  be  present  and  Albert  J.  Brown  to  make  an  address.  In 
addition,  Jane  Addams  and  Bishop  Paul  Jones  are  on  the  program.  The 
occasion  promises  to  be  one  of  fresh  inspiration.  * 


The  Friend,  Honolulu,  is  not  connected  with  our  Religious  Society.  It  is, 
however,  a  religious  journal  (a  monthly)  of  unquestioned  merit.  It  has 
been  some  time  on  our  exchange  list.  The  number  for  last  month  (Fifth 
Month)  is  a  Centennial  number.  It  is  a  remarkable  achievement  for 
beauty  of  printing  and  illustration. 

The  Centennial  of  missionary  effort  in  Hawaii  is  not  without  personal 
interest  to  Friends.  Joel  and  Hannah  Bean  had  valuable  service  there 
in  their  day,  and  now  their  daughter,  Katharine,  her  husband  Isaac  Cox, 
and  son,  Joel  Bean,  Jr.,  in  educational  lines  are  happily  engaged  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  little  island. 


With  the  title,  " The  Only  Way  to  Peace  and  Enlightenment"  we  have 
received  a  very  interesting  brochure  in  regard  to  Roberts  College,  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut.  Friends  have 
no  trouble  to  accept  the  thesis  that  "religious  education"  will  do  what 
bayonets  have  failed  to  do.  Indeed,  they  might  easily  have  more  con- 
fidence in  religious  education  than  in  (political)  mandates. 


NOTICE. 

Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  lecture 
on  "Fighting  Starvation  in  Austria,  Germany  and  Poland,"  at  Wither- 
spoon  Hall,  Third-day,  Sixth  Month  29th,  at  8  p.  m. 

The  following  is  a  statement  from  the  lecturer,  Dr.  Taylor,  as  to  his 
proposed  address: 

"I  shall  speak  on  the  social  and  economic  conditions  in  Central  Europe. 
This  will  comprise  a  survey  of  conditions  in  Germany,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria  and  Hungary,  based  upon  personal  investigations  and 
the  records  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  and  the  American  Relief 
Administration.  I  shall  discuss  production,  transportation,  breakdown 
of  exchange,  sanitation  and  the  influence  of  continuation  of  war  upon 
the  disorganization.  I  shall  in  particular  state  the  situation  in  the  food 
supply  as  concerning  the  industrial  cities  and  stress  the  undernutrition 
of  the  children." 

Kindly  extend  the  invitation  as  widely  as  possible. 


We  learn  just  as  we  go  to  press  of  the  sudden  death  of  our 
beloved  Friend,  Joseph  Elkinton,  at  Holland  Park,  London, 
on  the  evening  of  the  20th.  Our  readers  followed  with  sym- 
pathetic interest  the  perfecting  of  his  plans  to  make  an  extended 
religious  visit  to  England  and  the  Continent.  He  was  in 
company  with  his  wife,  Sarah  W.  Elkinton  and  daughter, 
Frances  D. 

His  visit  to  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  was  cut  short  on  account 
of  illness  and  he  went  at  once  into  Derbyshire,  England,  and 
later  to  London  for  treatment. 

Always  concerned  to  know  what  was  required  of  him  by 
his  Heavenly  Father,  he  was  equally  alert  to  render  what 
service  seemed  called  for  and  it  is  fitting  that  a  life  dedicated 
from  boyhood  to  the  noblest  service  should  terminate  as  it  has 
when  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he  clearly  felt  was 'a  call  to  duty. 

[Eds.) 

Wm.  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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FIRE 

Remove  Cause     Make  Money 

There  is  a  great  and  growing 
demand  for  Baled  Waste  Paper. 
A  child  can  operate. 

GARRETT'S 
Household  Baler 

Be  safe  instead  of  sorry 
Complete,  including  wire. 

SYLVESTER  S.  GARRETT 

All  Kind*  of  Paper  and  Twine 
259  S.  THIRD  ST.,       PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


$18.00 


R.  C.  BaOinf cr        Ernest  R.  Tarnall      John  A.  Stratton 
TELEPHONES 
Bell — Spruce  17-81    -    ■   Keystone — Race  637 

R.  C.  BALLINGER  &  CO. 

CONTRACTORS  and  BUILDERS 


118  N.  Thirteenth  St 


Philadelphia 


F.W.  HOFFMAN  &  COMPANY 


Brushes,  Brooms,  Janitors'  Supplies 

35-37  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 
WE  SPECIALIZE  TO  INSTITUTIONS.  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 


ARTS 


^Opticiaii> 


Residence:  254  S.  44th  St.  Bell 'Phone:  Baring  2084X 

WILLIAM  OAKES 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractor 

Also  Lead  Burning 
260  South  Tenth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bell  'Phone— Filbert  2666. 

see  WALKER  &  KEPLER 

FOR 

Good  Electrical  Work 


531  Chesnut  St. 


Phila. 


PAPER  HANGING 

FRANK  C.  BUEHL 

Successor  to  S.  F.  BALDERSTON'S  SON 
Ml  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.      -  PHILADELPHIA 

Oft*  Htm  until  10  JO  A.  M.      Or  tng  tlhtr  Urn*  iy  appointment 
Establish**]  la  1849.    Bell  'Phone.  Poplai  897 

WM.  H.   PILE'S  SONS 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 
422  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

■FECIAL  ATTENTION  G1VSN  TO  TH« 
PRINTING  OF  BOOKS  AND  CAT^WOtf 


QUAKER 
BUILDING  AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

Second  Series  Opens  Seventh  Month  7,  1920 
Dues  are  payable  at  any  time  to  any 
officer  or  director  of  the  Association 
on  or  before  5  P.  M.,  the  First  Fourth- 
day  of  each  month. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

Clement  E.  Allen,  President 

c/o  Clement  E.Allen,  Inc.,  Media,  Penna. 

Arthur  W.  Hutton,  Vice-President 

c/o  A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co.,  226  Columbia  Avenue,  City 

Charles  E.  Todd,  Secretary 

25  North  Highland  Avenue,  Lansdowne,  Penna. 

Edward  W.  Savery,  Treasurer 

c/o  Logan  Trust  Company,  City 

Francis  R.  Taylor,  Solicitor 

918  Stephen  Girard  Building,  City 
Henry  L.  Balderston 

c/o  Precision  Thermometer  Co.,  1434  Brandywine  St.,  City 
Earl  S.  Cadbury 

c/o  S.  L.Allen  Co.,  5th  and  Glenwood  Streets,  City 
George  B.  Comfort 

c/o  Miller  Lock  Co..  4530  Tacony  Street,  City 
Francis  Goodhue,  3rd 

c/o  Sanitary  Specialties  Co.,  1836  E.  Clearfield  St.,  City 
Edward  R.  Moon 

c/o  Bond  &  Goodwin,  Drexel  Building,  City 
S.  Howard  Pennell,  Lansdowne,  Penna. 

Alfred  G.  Steer,  c/o  Phila.  Farmers  &  Dairymen's  Supply  Co., 

1918  Market  Street,  City 
John  A.  Stratton 

c/o  R.  C.  Ballinger  &  Co.,  218  North  13th  Street,  City 
James  F.  Walker,  Westtown,  Pa. 
Edward  E.  Wildman,  4331  Osage  Avenue,  City 


Letchworth  Cottage 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J. 

Open  for  the  Season  1 920 


A.  C.  &  S.  H.  Letchworth 


M.  GATCHEL 

126  N.  21st  St.,  PHILA. 

MILLINERY,  plain  and  fancy 

'Phone,  Spruce  3032 


Friends'  Book  Store 


302  Arch  Street 


Philadelphia 


npHE  BOOK  STORE  solicits 
*~  orders  for  good  books,  late 
editions  as  well  as  those  of  older 
impression,  from  American  and 
English  Friends  and  other  authors. 

If  we  do  not  have  books  desired 
in  stock,  will  be  glad  to  secure 
them  for  our  customers. 

An  increased  supply  of  Stationery 
and  Office  Supplies  is  on  sale. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Friends  Arch  St.  Centre 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Provides  comfortable  accommodations  for 
guests  by  the  day  or  week.  Mealt  at 
moderate  prices. 

AMELIA  D.  FEATHERSTON1,  Ifatroa. 
Phose—  Mam  1871. 


HARRY  S.  LEE 

313  WALNUT  STREET 

PAINTER  AND  GRAINER 


ANTIQUE  and  OFFICE  FURNITURE  RESTORED 
JOBBING  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 
ESTIMATES 

Have  You  Put  Them  to  the  Test? 

WE  REFER  TO 

YARNALL'S  PAINTS 

We  are  glad  to  supply  samples. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 
1026-28  Race  Street,      .       ■       Philadelphia.  Pa. 


W.  B.  WEAVER 

UNDERTAKER  and  EMBALMER 

550-552  N.  5th  St.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Funerals 
In  and  Oat  of  the  City.  Abo  Chapel 
Accommodations  for  Funerals. 

Bell  'Phone        :         Established  1880 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES 

By  Anna  Yarnall 
A  BOOK  OF  SIMPLE  VERSE 
Cloth,  $1.25.  -         Leather,  $2.50 

Now  on  Sale  by 

ANNA  YARNALL,  1729  Arch  St.,  Phila. 

Also  at 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOL,  140  N.  16th  St.,  Phila. 
FRIENDS'  BOOK  STORE,  304  Arch  St.,  Phila. 


Woolman  School 

Summer  Term  Sixth  Month  21st 
to  Seventh  Month  31,  1920. 

Courses  in  Bible  Study,  History  and  Doctrines  of 
Friends.  Special  Training  for  teachers  in  First 
Day  Schools  and  Day  Schools,  for  community 
leaders  and  for  your  Friends  preparing  for  Home 
service  under  the  American  Friends'  Service  Com- 
mittee.   For  information,  address 

ELBERT  RUSSELL,  Director 
WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  SWARTHMORE,  PA. 


Let  Me 
Help  You 


W.  J.  MacWatter» 


In  Selecting  Your 

RUGS  ™S  CARPETS 

Domestic         •:-       -:-  Oriental 
ALL  WEAVES 

The  Home  of  Bundhar  Wilton 

"  Durable  as  Iron  " 

HARDWICK  8b  MAGEE  CO. 
1220  Market  Street 
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Cheyney  Institute 

offers  an  opportunity  each  year  to  one 
hundred  picked  colored  youths  to  train 
themselves  in  leadership.  No  people 
have  a  more  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  others  than  those  colored 
people  who  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
their  race  through  wise  training. 

Cheyney  Institute  offers  this  training 
and  has  proved  by  its  graduates  that  it 
merits  generous  support. 

The  Managers  endeavor  to  administer 
the  Trust  they  have  assumed,  but  must 
look  to  Friends  and  others  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  work  for  these  one 
hundred  young  men  and  women. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  unique 
course  for  teachers  in  its  Summer  School. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  are  represented  at  this  School  and 
testimonials  of  the  advantages  gained 
from  the  Summer  courses  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical. 

Leslie  P.  Hill,  Principal,  is  always  ready  to 
offer  timely  suggestions  to  any  who  have  it  on 
their  hearts  to  assist  in  the  laudable  work  that 
is  carried  on  at  Cheyney. 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met, 
if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good  work,  the 
Board  of  Managers  feel  free  to  request  Friends 
to  include  Cheyney  among  the  charities  to  which 
they  contribute,  and  ask  that  checks  shall  be 
drawn  in  favor  of  and  mailed  to 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE,  Treasurer, 

119  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


HARVEY  T.  WEBER 
Merchant  Tailor 

1227  WALNUT  STREET       (Second  Floor) 

The  Trade  of  Frienda  Specially  Solicited 
PHONE,  WALNUT  4615 


JOSEPH  G.  FOGG 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORand  EMBALMER 

S.  W.  Cor.  Sixteenth  and  Race  Street* 
Special  attention  given  to  Friends'  Funerals 

Ball  'Phone  n  Sprue.  1S46 


Philadelphia's 
Representative  Store 


ELKINS,  MORRIS  &  CO. 
BANKERS 

REPRESENTATIVES 

PAUL  W.  BROWN 

CHARLES  B.  HESTON,  Jr. 


MEMBERS 

NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK  EXCHANGES 


LAND  TITLE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  BONDS 

FOR 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTMENT 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


WHAT  IS  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR? 

To  protect  a  family  against  death  ? 

Yes;  but  it  can  also  protect  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  life. 

Our  endowment  policy,  payable  at  55,  in- 
sures you  and  your  family  against  loss  of 
income  at  that  age.  It  also  protects  against 
your  death,  if  you  die  before  then. 

Shall  we  tell  you  about  this  personally  ? 

THE  PROVIDENT 

LIFE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 
Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Member  of  Federal  Reserve  System 


H.  F.  Bruner 


S.  D.  Hall 


Ho  F.  Bruner  &  Co< 

COAL 


OFFICE  AND  YARD 


16  N.  Twenty-first  Street 

Philadelphia 

TELEPHONES:  ^™5f 3 


Established  1870 


Both  Phones 


Frank  W.  Taylor  &  Son 

Roofers  in  Tin,  Tile,  Slate, 

Copper  and  Slag, 
Manufacturers  of  Ranges 
and  Furnaces 

FURNACES.  RANGES  4  HOT  WATER  SYSTEMS 
installed  and  cared  for  by  expert  mechanics 

259  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 


The  Friend 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  "wants", 
for  real  estate,  and  for  the  sale  of  products 
from  producer  to  consumer,  the  pages  of 
"The  Friend"  have  an  established  reputation. 
Even  the  large  "ads"  of  manufacturing  firms 
are  reported  to  us  as  "paying".  The  price 
is  56  cents  an  inch.  Copy  should  be  in  hand 
by  9  A.  M.,  Second-day. 

Address  207  Walnut  Place. 

Philadelphia. 


Genealogist 


Elisabeth  B.  Satterthwaiii 
»i  N.  Stockton  St., 
TURTOIf .  H.  J. 


GIRARD  TRUST  CO. 

BROAD  and  CHESTNUT  STS. 


CAPITAL 

AND 

SURPLUS 


($10,000,000 


Acts  as  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian, 
Administrator,  Assignee  and  Receiver. 
Safes  to.  Rent  in  Burglar-proof  Vaults. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits.  Member 
of  Federal  Reserve  System. 


E.  B.  MORRIS,  President. 

POCONO  MANOR  INN 

Open  All  the  Year 

Owned  and  managed  by  Friend* 
Post  Office  Address:   Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 
Pocono  Summit,  D.  L.  &  W.  Depot 

POCONO  MANOR  ASSOCIATION, 

J.  W.  Hurley,  Manager 

The  EASTBOURNE 

OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
Park  Place  and  Pacific  Avenue 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Ii  situated,  planned  and  managed  to  give  comfort,  health  and 
enjoyment  to  its  guests. 
WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 
GARWOOD  &  HAMILTON,  Owners 

Glaslyn-Chatham 

PARK  PLACE 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

ihj  House  of  Established  Reputation, 
•iben  Throughout  tie  Year. 

NATHAN  L.  JONES. 
Amy  T.  Dewees  Bess  M.  Dewees 

DEWEES  8c  DEWEES 

PUBLIC  STENOGRAPHERS 


Phones: 
Bell,  Lombard  2433 
Keystone,  Main  1267 


536  DREXEL  BLDG., 

PHILADELPHIA 


Premier  Duplicating  Co. 

Mimeographing,  Multigraphing,  Printing,  Type- 
writing, Addressing,  Mailing,  etc. 

630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED — Woman  capable  of  taking  occasional  re- 
sponsibility in  care  of  children  and  to  help  with 
general  housework  and  cooking,  in  suburbs.  Pay  com- 
mensurate with  work.   Address  D,  office  of  The  Friend, 

207  Walnut  Place. 


